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1 1    wi*   JM  !'K*   vtar   irif.iliMi    1 'r.  J.!iiiS"ii  nil- ?  Iiii « 'Uf.  luiu  tuilini;  on   wiih  i^titut  jrrst  vriM?'i-»' i-i 
>.•••■     I  •!  i'.>  ii'.fiiM'iii  (.>r  iii;iiLTt  ikiiij  (1    1  Mk'ii>-.:aiy  vi    tin  ir  tiii:il  v'i^Si.* 

...■•   I'.ii^  i?«ii  l^iJiLMiiiLTc      111  a  liiiiT  av!t!ri'.*M\l  t-.»  ilic        "  1'.  i-  not  iuci.:"iarv  to  FQise  a  i^urMmn  wiiiiln  i  *.'-.\.* 
i!  I  .    '  (_  lit ■<!'.•.' rti«.- It!,  ill-  uiiiitl.Ui!  tiic  1M.AN  u]»uii  uiiicli    I'ovvt'iriti  an-J  v:CMii|'rclii.'nbivu  imiui  mI  J. 'I:! •>••!!  •  •  •.:  i.  ] 

■  •      .1  «1  i"  j-r^viOfii :  and  lie  vtry  jiibily  a6:sUiia-(l,    in  )iib  day,  in  tho  tiitn  bturtj  ol  piiilii!«'i;i' :»l  .i-muii:.'. 
•:.*■   a   vv.iiL  up'.iri   ins   pl.in  was  liien  winiiinLT  I"  our    huvo  uiiMcil  lo  rtllvtual  purpi'M*  ilii*  liiu'L-  'i;  in    ■  \'.u  [ 
i. •■:.*•  irc      'Ivx  I  h.tiMiary  itsolf  was  J^ul1li^lloJ  in  ilio    rules      Certain  it  is  tliat.  wiiii  only  Juniu^i  :i'.-i   >  •  -i- 
V'-ir  1 1  .'*'».  biraii."'.*  a<  it  iiiay  >^'i'ni,  unaoconipanit'd  by    ner  lor  his  guides  in  Eiyinolo'jy.  (the  Lin*  r  ni  v.ii.  i  ». 
i.  -  VI. \\      llu?  thi'  olli-noT  which  Juhtison  had  taken    on  various  occasion**,  he  lins  most  unac-^int'.il.y  '••  -  ■ 
.1'  ;:.!'  i.'-jlf.  I  i.i'"  Mh*^  wit  nmofji:  I/jrd:*.  hut  the  Ijord    ^h'Otr-l.)  and  with  nn  ntni'ier  s<-ari:!i   in:*!  i-ui-   !    i-  | 
•:.    ii-  \\:>.  wii]  I'liily  occoinit  tur  the  onuNsion      The    g'lia'^e  than  the  ai/e  ol' Elizabeth,  it  was  u'tiilv  ijM|«    ■ 

•  V- .  -i!!*.!  Wfiil'l  Hit.  however.  Iiave  sr.!«tained  a  com-    bibU'  that  he  should  have  laboured  to  apply  ih'  .'•'  in:'  > 
;  :i    -   ?i  wi»ii  tiie  debij^n.  had  tl»e  uioans  o(  coin}>arisou  '  with  success 

1  jiv.n.  I      "Tlie  Authi^r  of  the    New    Dictionary,  win-n    l."  I 

"III"  ieadinjr  principles  of  it  wore,  that,  in  his  ex- ,  embarked  in  this  undertakincr.  was  wrll  a^Miri-i  :}.  t 
;  I  iitcin^.  hf  should  I'xiiibit — lirai.  the  natural  and  the  undoubted  chief  of  philo.*«'>Ithical  i;ran. mat  iisn.-  I:. ^d 
|-    ..ur.ve  !Fi::niticatMn  ol  words,  then  ^ive  the  consc- 1  not  spoken  either  idly  or  untruly,  when  lie  ii>M  r    1 

•  .  .'  .'m!.  atiii  then  the  metaphorical,  nieaning;  and  the   that  a  new   Dictionary  oui'ht  to  be  wiiitiu.  and  i»'  .\ 

^  '•\'.'Hi^  were  to  be  arran^red  according  to  ihe  'aq^es'    very  dillereni  kind  indei  d  iVom  anv  thiu/  vi  i  atirtni-t- 

■  •  !".•'  auth<»r*      A  mere  inspection  into  any  pacre  of  ed  any  v.  hi-re ;  he  l\!i  satisfied  that  tiiis  u:i>  n-t  ib" 
..  '    '  '  'k   will  manifest  that  he  had  proceeded  in  the    solitary  dictum  of  (.ne  man:  tliat  ih  •  opinion  iui  i  ;• 

■  ■   iipi^i!."n  of  It  wholly  reparoles?,  and  in  utter  dcre-    net  rated  into  our  5-cliools  and  colleges,  a  ltd  liiii  it  pi- 

'    tj.  of  hi-*  own  av«.wed  principles  (Tl*  lexicography.  !  vailed  very  c'tncraliy  umon:'  tiie  vaiious  im'«i':.i:' 

I'  *i-h  n  iMciii^nary  as  Dr  J<dm.s.'n  projiviid  was    and  inquiriuL^  cl{i>:<.>  of  hib  coiuitrynicri      !!■    i'lri  t  i 

'\  i:  '.«/  turn,  ii  \\.,\y  \\\\\\  \\\y\:c%'  1 1*  atViniwd  that  it  is    felt  tiirit  the  volunus  -- i"  Ilorui^  T'.  kv*  had  ib-vt  ■•;  •  1    • 

.1;.'.'  ."•r  tlii-  pj.iin  a».j  r  ■»..  !u>:ve  reas.in.  tliat    new  th«nry  i-f  lar.;f;ini.'e:  tb:il  tlie  prifptpl.  >  i :     "i! 

.1    •:.  ]   hf  liii!;-.  !f  :ii  til  j!  iiiiji'  nrtempt.  nor  has  .  tlii-ory  had.  in  tlio  nnin,  been  will  r'--  i\*-i\  li:.?  *;  ■  .-  ' 

■,     if  ;.i-r-"ii  >iiice  ai!i'nipie«l,  to  cmstruct  a  Wf^k    had  stitlei!  deeplv  in  the  miiids  (.f  Irtury  im  ;:.  i  .'h 

■;   ■  .  '■'■•'  I-    ••  ;  .■••ii''«'d      'Iliat  ilellcimcy.  therefore.  '  ahro.nl  an*!  at  home:  arjJ  tliat   upt^n  tli-.-e  |  1:ik,]:i  -» 

'.i    !•     J  "iiiiMi-i   had   flit,  and   whl-h   he   h;id  <le-    he  mui!!  cump.iye  liis  Wuri; 

.'■■■   ■'.  '  '  i  ■•   :.J«  I  r.r^-  ^i' ii»  rrliivi'.  t«»  this  munit-nt  |      "Tlie  ;;rint  tirs:  jiriii'-ipif  up-'U   wl.rh  in-  i..»-  ;  ^i- 

"    :'i."^.  I.  ^    !..■  r'.vv    \i\   i'..-^   tail   I  .\'«!ti   uiiib'i'' d.   Iiul  !  c<'Ctied    in  that   dtpfiitnii-nt   i'Mli<'    1  >ii'!i'i.:i:  v   uf;;.ii 
•■     •  "  I  .  .  .  ,      .  ■  • 

■    ■!'■    ■    =•  T  :^  .i*.  i":-!!!-^  !h'!i  tSMif  ;i!ji|  I'b.Jiiu'e  iii'iv  '  i»'''h'di*>  lb**  f\|>l.iu.iM'Mi   mi'  \\.ti'-.   i<  t-,  :i  >.i  i-Ii  .i:  -.   ! 

■■ !     i-\    ji  ivi"    e:t"  L?i.d       Diiriiv    thf    ev-MV.-il    rmd   m»   inrcjj'n.viiibiv  d.  iii«':i.-!i  iird    i;i   :'.,i 

;  .Ti    i  i  I  I'ijhiy  y«'ar.-,  whi'h  have  j>;i.«*ed  tince  i  Divor-^i-'us  of  Purli-y,  nnni'ly — That  a  -.i.id  li  i^  •  •;.■  ■ 

-:     ■    '..    ..••!'...-!»   it  ihe    I  >t':i  i!i:irv.  no  i::ii:t  ha.s    meanin«r,   and   oiif   ojilv:  fii:i:   ilint   .ill    urJi-.i-    r.     • 

•  •■•  ■!  1.  •  :  •  n-    ■;  111-  pi'iif,  »«M'il. }  Ml  uiiprai'tisi'd.  priiici- '  sprini*  nii«l  }.i»  d«  rivrd  fruui  i!:!*>  'in-jb*  i..-  .viii)-*      T.i 

■'■   ■'■>  A*i!ii  r  « )  co:npile  a  new  Work,  nor  i.«  anv    disruviT  this   liii'ioiiiiir  etyn.t  "i'L:i»"al  r'*";!!.!!   w.:'-  \u- 
'■   •    ■-    ■  '•'*  '■'  bav  enca.:''d  e\t'n  in  th»»  lep*  i:l"irii»M8,  '  di>pensabb':  and  tb»*   psn-'s  i-l  ^'l^}l    t»    i  ;.i-!j    l:i'..-  ' 
-'    '  .  ".  a.  .  i'»u!i  cuvrpriiif.  of  >vsteiiiaticallv  refurni-  ,  Ikm-ii  stated,  with  CiMniMh*  ^>  ■!  i^  iiii*-.  vt  ^■■:'b  :i  '■.. 
*  I".  <  .■I'Mji,.^  ibi*  idd.     S\ippb'ments  and  ad'ji- '  ne>>  that  will  i  ic.ibli*  iIm-  nmr.-  barin  d  \i.'.-*^'.  '■»  i 
■'  ■  '^   ■  '  "    •*  *!»•  t«-aae  of  it:s  bulk,  have  been  ci»ilected]a  judirnun!  inr   hnn.-rlf.  and  ib«'  p.nii  ■■id- •;    ■  m-.  ■-. 
■■    •    .    •'"-•■    ••Tviceahb*.  it  is  True,  rven  perhaps  for    ii::ati.»n  is  <iir<ili'S''d  iiMbf   pur-iiit  .  f  i' ■■  ...1  ..'ii^    i-i 

*  -■  :..,.[  i-ir^'fisoi,  bm  leaving  ihf    demand  for   a  !  ijuirer.      The    ex|djiii:itioii>    nrt-    jla.  .-.1  .i-t.- . 
-.  i   V.    i...i,K.>.  :Tip.r.riTeasJ».rbre     •  0-ij»j,-s  ;).£naruw  J  iluMnsrlves,  unniixi'd  with  the  F/yniub:  \    ■■.     i  i  'i 
**       ■''"''  ^'••'*  ^«'"^*siv.s,<L-alii:er;  and  the  I  piirposr*^  nf  h:l^ty  omsuitatinn. 

■«>  'ir-:idfii|  ,;.,,„     ,.f  ^varniii-  has'      "As  iM..-.l:\;i   au!-  i..    trac-  ih. 


I 


■■  'ii  *•: 


•  i  ■ 


_■-•   ••••  ■-.'■..•;-'-';-i-rr.,J;.;i,,,,,if,,j,^   f.  iS- l.-i.-urs '  wr.'^  tV...i»  tl.-.- n'lnuM.:  n..'.M,i.,..Mu-  1 ■.....•  '  :.    ■  ' 

'.'  •'■'';• 'Vry,;.-.  who  nay  ),avc  ve«,Vroa  (ifnnv  i-ufh   availt-a  himself,  nol  i.nly  of  H»c  latao  M.,.ri.  ..i  ».,:,i..ri.,U  , 


.1 
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mImimI  ffotu  ibn  lattMT  |nnii>n  of 
■hoMI  lUMauiafwbiA  coaccrratuia.  (m  um  a  Bo' 
term,)  Iwn  b««ii  amnifNl  unilor  r»aioDi  o! 
I  logical  •ueectaiva-*  Frocu  oar  Mrliut  vnuiin^ 
WirliU  ChaiKM.  an4  Gawv,  tn  thiti«  whn,  witlun  ibe 
acntonni  ofoundvea,  bad  ocwiail  to  ahi-il  ihiur  tinng 
liitir.i  [)]i>->a  (h«  annnb  nf  thuit  ciinniry,  i:iii>uibtiiii3iu 
Il'.iii  ':-r'U  Uvtfsl  111  adj  gnca  aiiil  dri'fif^h  In  tbi> 
.  .  .•  c^r  ilie  DiettMiary  Priim  tlua  L'hn'oiiiugtciil 
^:  J  ., .  .ii-:ni,  ihereailet  will  tw  atliiultvil  U>  an  inai^bl 
iiu.'  ko;ur  terjr  tmemutig  and  iniinwtiTti  ponJiMM  af 
a  haivTy  (if  hii  uaiive  itiugue 

'■  Uor  ill  sail  *aniaj[t>  will  apparuitljr  tw  iha  contv 
<li:rn  I  u(  iliia  pr>vnMiaa*iii  tiiflc,  thai  a  metajiliarical 
«t  '.  ■  ::>F-:iiTMri  tuud  prior  In  a  tiltinit  i>taiii{ita,  biit 
ih'  .  ■■■'WWKi  >(/  i^iiUtiaiiun  will  HMidcr  ihia  a  isaliot 
o(  t^'  t,^>-i  iciifiiTUnce,  wbwD  cotDpaf mI  with  Ih*  adnui- 
ta^>^  ihji  will  fw  pKurwl  by  a  nnifcrm  adhEniREa  i>i 

'\'\i<-  n-o!UBr7  brevity  of  ■  Pniapwtua  will  mil 
ptriii'.  inc  Aalbor  Ui  loach  farthrr  itpcRi  tlieae  lut>icii 
ti:  >  '■  I  'i<  niuii<!  agmo  minor  poinla  of  onuaakm  oi  ob- 
i-n-  I  •,  (^>t  <i«hirb  h«  ihinlu  <h«  Now  I»iiorMir]r  of 
lib'  Ti -jiitb  Lian$u>{«  dcMTrra  to  bo  diMiofulilked 

'  i>i,t  t^  AwboT  i«  eonaciPBf  ihw  hv  abuulil  be 

f hir ,    Mm  wiih  fTwai  waw  of  ouruay  if  h«  patao] 

iitiii,.ii-n!  thy  .ViTMrican  IHcliotutry  of  Dr,  W*b«*r 

Hi»  ■-"«".  hnwen-r.  rauat  tw  ahori.     I>r   WrbalM 

(lunnn..!  an't  wripprJ  ftjinaalf  for  lb*  field,  and  ad- 

i-.(i.-.  I   I111.-.I  I.J  ai.i!  iiiii!ii^ld/?d  in  tiM  uimbai      H* 

■  li  ir-- 1  'hi'  -■■I'Liii,-.!  ..'  ^lii^rm'oinl  Vnaiui.  and  the 

i""   't  ■■.!''•  ..'■   Vii.-.j;:m[i!ijf;    ai»d   of  Toolip,  hi 

;  '.ire   Hia.ic  no  u»r  of  hia  wrilli)^' 

<r  oHcmal  rudioi;  m  hii  Prvlimi- 

(..  aa  mttnhiciorv  Ki  a   Dirilonary 

''     ' ■- '   Lin^uaf*.  R»vni*  ai  a|ifirripriaieiuMl 

ita»f<il  u  ■  ntfernw*  (a  lh«  code  of  Otnloii   lawa  tn 
dKtde  a  <i<iBttitn  of  Enflith  inb«htaiic«.     I>t  Wrii- 


ciiiiM'iy  llnac>|uaiiiUH]  niih  our  0I1I  aiilltr.r- 
Ur;  inu*i,  n».  tw  urstljr  uiuecaaiMr,  ^riin  ic  tlir  Itip 
H«  of  our  Anuirioan  bicthrni.  and  il  may 
br  iairlr  abijo|iaird,  thn  a  DiMioDorj,  prvpared  ti|N<n 
B  plan  ao  tnully  AxStitxA  from  that  n(  th^ir  uha 
cdDulryinati.  iiffafin^;  to  Uictt  a«(o|<iUn':<?  tucli  nuim- 
Mui  ■pacinieu  of  «rriui(  w«a1ih,  fnin  the  i^tmI  mixc 
nf  ihvir  oauva  Eagliab,  will  not  b«  comiderwd  «»  a 
anperfiDiiu*  adiUlMXi  10  ibair  llbraiiM- 

Thio  -Saw  DiirrioKtaT  «»  t»»  E?fOLi<n  Lax- 
araoi'  will  apjimir  andrr  ibe  adtantagv  of  bring^  ■!• 
idy  iiiiiiirii  lo  a  cuuaidKrablc  poninit  of  the  liMrarj 
public  NMrlylwo  ihitda  of  >l  air  imbodlrj)  in  ibi; 
|M|{r«  of  tha  pubtuhMl  TulumM  of  the  'Ewctclo- 
rxBi*  MrraupoLiTaK*.'  a  w»rb  which  baa  bnw  m 
a  euorai!  of  publKaiion  for  iba  laat  ictiitiifL-n  yrmn. 
and  which  yrl  rouai  rt-qnira  an  appn<prtatu  uumb'f 
of  ymn  \a  bnitg  il  lo  a  nuovlutioii 

Thoro  ia  thia  funh^r  adranUge,— «iid  a  vciy 
gml  iin«  it  ia, — that  tha  Book  la  eomplanl;  U  Mill 
undergii  iba  can-Tat  nriiriiHi  of  tha  Author,  and  hia 
iricrtiiin*  will  Im  din-ctad  lo  ada^a  it  i«i  cTrry  tiitriwue 
of  utility,  wbathtir  il  bw  regarded  aa  a  boob  inirodnl 
ftir  iralaiil  and  occaaiotial  ntliimra,  m  in  rrwaid  tlin 
cnnia  curimu  rarairchra  ofth*  flmdrnt  and  ihc  8<.-bo 
TliP  PurchiiK^r*  arr  ihuj,  alfto.  fit*  fr^-m  any 
riak  of  diaii|ipoinitnciit  aa  in  ihe  cnmplnian  of  it " 

With  th«i  »iew  of  plartng  ibia  Woctc — aa  ennluard- 
ly  of  an  importam  eharacipr— wiihiB  ibr  macb  ni>»Trr 
dan  of  (br  comutttniiy.  il  will  be  pulili»b«j  a)  th' 
lowHt  poaadtlv  ram;  ibe  PrBluaea  bavtuK  toadf; 
arraii[[iMiaiia  in  Lottdfio  for  a  mn  nf  STUcoTvra 
pLATSa.  will  be  vMblitd  to  o^er  U  at  a  much  Inwrr 
price  ihttD  It  roflld  ntb^rwiwa  bp  itaoMJ 

ill  form  twn  targp  Qjiann  Valumra;  e«ch 
p8^  will  ranum  ihnr  eloaaly  phniad  eoliHtm ;  and 
the  whole  will  conant  of  Thmy  Para 

Bach   Pan  will  Mxiuin    Rtghiy   Pag**,  prw*  (^ 
cmtUj  ami  Will  appear  MoiUhly.  uiuil  iba  trbok  » 
impl«t«l. 

•,"  /Htlttnktr/  namrt  fnwfJ  hf  retry  Sixtlurt 
Ur  in  lk£  V^iltd  Sl«lfM. 

WILLIAM  JACKSr.N. 
Pr  a  1.1*11  ta. 


E^riKit  fimm  M/  BrUU\  Oittr,  At  Mmlhlf  Rt9t*w,  At  QttarUrljf.  unit  tftMrniuMer  Rtvirrt. 


t'ttp.i'inj[fi.f  PiiUn-tiiett,  m  MoMlily  Purli.  racA  toiHaining  Etgilf  Quarfu  Ptifit.  tad  rt  (■*  cempUlid 
t*  Tkirtt  ParU, 


NEW  DICTIONARY 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE, 

BY  aURLES  RICHARDSON. 


■'  It  WB9  to  lliD  p-at  1747,  il.iit  Dr.  Jotinwiii 
nouhci-ii  tii>  intoitian  of  uiulennbing  a  Dictionary'  of 
tbt^  Rnetiih  LBnguagD.  In  a  Ifiut  adilrcxicil  tt 
£41)  »f  Cbitftvrliclii,  fio  Dtifolitt-il  ibu  m.ak  upou  which 
liv  (li-^ignvj  lo  prvuDtxl  r  md  b«  niry  justly  noiuaictT, 
liiai  a  wurk  upun  hi*  pbn  tnii  then  tvniiting  C'i  our 
tiieioiiint  The  Dictiatmrjr  ibelf  wni  pQl]li«h»i  id  thu 
year  lidfi, ilnngB  mil  nwf  mim,  unflreompaniinl  by 
[^ii  rL*K.  Dm  ibu  aOimee  wiiich  JahMon  hnil  t.ikun 
ill  ilie  iM-i^Kl  at  'the  wit  nnuing  L«ri!s,  but  thu  L^rd 
cnwMijg  w)U,'  will  fnlly  iieiu>uat  lor  thn  luniMinn.  Tbo 
toecLttuiii  ^rnald  WA.  luiwovar.  Imtu  stuteicivil  a  com- 
pai-iMd  iriib  tlM  Aauyn.  t»dth«  tuenDi  nl  upmiuiriioa 

'  I'ba  loBiliu^  principles  of  it  wcrr.  that,  in  hiB  ex- 
I  pUnaiiiibt,  he  vhnuld  ^xlubiU— lint,  tlte  natural  atid 
B|ir>iuiiive  iiiinlltcaiion  of  worda.  iben  gimbe  conse- 
■uiial.  BtuI  ttien  (be  mctapIioricBl.  nHuuiiiUt ;  <uitl  tlio 
i  i|HMaUiiiu  were  in  bo  arran^ud  a^coriitni;  to  tbo  ■  a^es' 
I  Df  tbo  atutiorr  A  tneie  invpeeliim  into  any  pagfe  of 
I  ki4  IxM'k  will  nunifen  thai  lie  liad  prtveudiNi  in  iliu 
I  r<)iiip04itJna  af  i<  «-tinl|y  n^nlliu*.  and  in  titter  dan- 
1  lictioD,  iif  bif  invn  avQwod  prinriplei  Of  \tM>eognfhy. 
"  If  snch  ■  thfiionary  as  D*  JobtuMin  ptiijitfieil  »vaa 
ImnlinK  (km.  it  inHy  witti  jnstiro  Iw  afTnintd  ibai  11  ii 
r,  ami  Air  tb»  pUin  anil  c>>>nL-lu*itv  ratlin,  thai 
■  uraibrf  (lid  lip  himiwlf  m  tbikt  liiuis  allrmpl,  not  bna 
■aiiy  ulhrf  pnrtitn  tinr*  ailempliKl.  lo  condritrt  a  work 
lu|)uii  lie  plan  picMnM  Thai  ifpfieiency,  tliiTo^in, 
Iwliich  D(.  JnhiifOD  bod  fdL  and  wliith  tin  liad  dc> 
iKtatwi  11  14  Ic  hi»  ptit])o><>  to  wlicTc.  10  ihit  roument 
I  rcTiMink.  UQi  Bufcljr  in  iia  full  «K*rni  uiinlatcd,  but 
i-yidraiionn  thni  time  and  cbnn$L<  may 
'!  I't  lui«  ulfi-ai'd  Purin?  the 
i.-iiiyyitarw.urhicli  bavo  pa*»od  tinea 
'  .'<'■  of  (ba  [>fu>anarT,  no  I'tfori  bas 
[b:tn  .ual-  uji.r.  ihii  prnfMsMl,  b«it  unpnuttlainl,  princi- 
li*  (if  (ta  Atttlinr  la  coaipUa  a  anw  Worlc,  tujt  it  any 
r[>  i.-i  UivH  ritf[3^  e*«i)  lo  (be  leM  (plonotra, 

iitvqi/iad,  of  lyairjiuiinilly  rrfona- 

I.:  ibe  [lid.    SuppUiitK'RU  an4  addl- 

'  «  of  ita  bulk,  bnva  bwn  ccdlivji^ 

r^-icnalilf,  it  is  irnu,  even  perliapt  for 

'ci,  bin  loarifflg  ibv  damand  for  * 

■  virf  SI  WtitTit.      ■  OmHU  ^Murum 

-'.'  nya  Sa>\igvt-,  and  th* 

'fill  niitii  iif  tvsmiTig  boa 

;  .  itaptmoia  ti'  ib»  liiinifnn 

c  Tvniiirisl  (if  any  m-b 

iinimrncMneni  I'f  ihpit 


0  )\niv  b«ir.}  (I)  mnlir  a  r 


tnlioiira,  from  Uiiling  on  wilh  iHitiuit  pprat vorntHc  to 
ibvir  Aiinl  diue. 

"  h  it  not  nuccmirj-  lo  rsiae  a  queMiun  wlit'ibi^r  ilui 
{wwoifiil  nnd  c^inprcbeBairo  mlud  of  Jubtisoa  cumIJ, 
in  bin  liny,  in  tba  tbvn  nalfe  of  )iluloluKi<:al  Icnruiii);, 
liaw  ivii'Idoll  Ui  ufTvcmal  piirpciau  tbe  ^rce  of  bis  own 
ruldtt.  Certain  it  ii  (bai,  with  only  Junius  and  Skin- 
ner Air  Ilia  guidua  in  Etymulogfy,  (the  Utii:r  of  wbntn, 
on  rnriuua  occusiona.  ho  hiu  moat  unnci^nnniuljly  w- 
gli'cttd.)  anil  wilb  nu  ninoler  search  into  iniv  liiii- 
guajfe  tlian  thu  a^  of  EtizabuUi.  it  tviii  uilcily  iiupue* 
aiblo  Ibat  he  should  have  Uboar«d  m  apply  iboao  nilm 
with  succem. 

"Tbfl  Auibor  of  tbe  Tievr  Dieticntan,*,  whm  br 
embarked  in  this  undertnbJD^,  was  well  ewiuri'd  that 
tho  nDdmilitprl  chief  nf  pbiiowipbical  Kruminnrian*  hail 
not  spokt-n  either  idly  or  untruly,  when  be  awrrtrd 
ibai  a  new  DicUoDsry  oujibi  to  be  writieti,  and  .-,f  n 
very  difletent  kind  tndet^d  from  any  ihiti^  yW  allonipi 
ed  anywhere ;  he  &U  satisBed  that  thta  wax  not  ijir 
soliiary  diclum  of  one  man ;  llial  the  npiniuD  had  fw- 
oetrvted  into  our  icbools  and  Kullegr&,  and  thai  it  pre- 
failed  very  gcnernlly  anionjt  ibe  vntJous  ininliifftiLi 
and  inquiring  clBirBe!>  of  hia  cnuntryrnen,  Ho  fnniier 
fell  that  llm  volumfB  of  Homo  T,«.U  bad  dcv.l.ipid  a 
mnv  theory  of  Ungnagv;  that  the  prtnapliE  of  ilim 
iheory  bad,  in  lb*  niiun.  bera  wc-ll  rccdfvtfd ;  thai  tliry 
bad  settled  deeply  in  ibe  niiitda  of  lit«rar>'  mm,  t>oib 
abroad  an'I  at  homi: ;  and  that  upon  (boar  principles 
be  inviBt  eomposa  hi»  Wort. 

"  Tbo  grooi  ftw  principk-  upcm  nrbleli  be  bam  pro- 
ceeded in  ihel  deiuonioni  iff  llw  DicUonaty  whirb 
tnelwdw  liw  rapbnnli'wi  of  wnr4a,  i»  tboi  ?■?  elc-arly 
evnivod  and  an  iuooulrnvritility  dvmuRetniioI  in  (he 
Oiramioas  Df  Purliiy,  mmuJy — Tlvit  a  wiiivi  haa  itn^ 
mraninjf,  and  otix  only ;  nnd  that  nil  luatcr*  tim*i 
iprina  and  bn  dci-ivcd  (Vam  ibis  ttngte  meanini:  To 
diaeovrr  ibis  lueaiiintj  t>iytDnlnt{irJtl  ttsHMieh  n-as  iu- 
iapenvablei  and  tbp  rmiilts  nf  xiieb  ri^Hrnn-b  haTt* 
Iw-ii  slalKil,  with  eooe-iflinim  it  u  inti>,  yrl  tiilli  a  fnl- 
nes«  that  will  eiiafali:  ihn  marv  iBami-^  rowi'er  lo  fiiim 
jiidgmr'nt  ftr  hitnarlf,  itnd  tho  pilJi  irf  di'<TwT  in\v«. 
ligniion  is  dtM-Joaval  lo  tbe  pitrmil  of  thr  riirioii^  in- 
((uitBr  Tb«  viplatinlHRw  nrr  placed  diit(iH:i!>  by 
llMduelveji,  unmiiet)  with  lii<  ELymol't^y.  i«  luii  thr 
purpweji  of  iMtty  eonaullalinn. 

A»  HM-dful  aids  'o  teafr  llw  ™ri/>ii»  iimh--"  of 
mitih  frum  tlw  inliiMl'i  m«inlop,  hr  b»»  fji>i_vnl  and 

libx)  hiniault  not  only  of  (be  lar^  Hom  oftnatrrialt 

lerini  liy  JDhi^nm  wd  ha  Edilon.  the  varinni  sup- 


p]iTiii-TitsanJi'rc.viiii;.ialvocn!jiilmies,ilii;iif)if!H)fi--iliKir: 
anil  coramiimaiors  upon  our  olJer  poets,  bm  of  Uii 
nbiiiKlaiil  Ireusurei  that  have  been  lUuaiiMtd  for  hi! 
own  puculiai  use. 

"  The  quotation  geleWcd  from  iho  Inller  poniori  of 
ttiiit  almost  unmanageable  coacervntion,  (to  u 
ctrntRn  term,)  have  been  arranged  under  rsniuDi  of 
chronological  succeasion.'  From  our  carlieii  wrilers, 
Wiclili  ChaucuT,  and  Gower.  lo  those  who,  within  the 
Jiumories  ofoucsolves,  had  ceased  to  slied  tlieir  living 
lusifo  upon  the  annals  of  lliuir  couniry,  com  rib  tit  ions 
have  been  levied  to  odd  grace  and  atrengtli  lo  the 
columns  of  ihe  Dictiotiarj'.  From  this  chronological 
QTrangcnicnl,  the  rc-oder  will  be  adniitled  to  an  insight 
into  aonie  very  inti^resiing  and  InXructive  portions  of 
R  liiilory  of  hisi  native  longuf, 

"Ono  (linadvuntago  will  apparently  be  the  conie- 
quence  of  tiiia  pTMi^sion'in  time,  that  a  mt^aphorical 
will  aometiincs  niand  prior  to  a  literal  pxampiv;  but 
the  manner  of  explanation  will  render  lliis  a  matter 
of  Blender  importance,  when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tagea  that  will  bo  aecured  by  a  uniform  adherence  lo 
chronology. 

"  The  necessary  brevity  of  a  Prospectus  will  not 
permit  the  Author  to  touch  further  upon  these  topics, 
OT  evMi  to  name  some  minor  points  of  omiMien  or  ob- 
KTvanco,  for  which  he  thinks  Ihe  New  Dictionary  of 
Uie  English  Language  deserves  lo  be  distinguished 

"But  Ihe  Author  is  conscious  that  he  should  be 
chargeable  with  great  want  of  courtesy  if  he  passeil 
uimatieed  the  American  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Webster, 
Hi«  ttiuurt,  however,  muai  be  short  Dr.  Webster 
ditanmed  and  stripped  himself  for  the  field,  and  ad- 
T«nc«d  unaided  and  Tmsliield>>d  to  the  combat.  Fie 
abjured  the  assistance  of  Slcinner  and  Vossiua,  and  the 
learned  elders  of  lericogmpliy;  and  of  Tooke,  he 
quaintly  says,  ■!  have  made  no  use  of  his  writings.' 
There  is  a  display  of  oriental  reading  in  his  Prelimi- 
nary Essays,  which,  as  introductory  to  a  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  teeme  as  appropriate  and 
useful  as  s  refeionce  to  Uia  code  of  Ocnioo  lawa  to 
decide  a  question  of  English  inheritance.     Dr,  Web- 


» 


sifi  WB.  <-rilir.-ty  unnc'lu..iMlfd  w  ilb  out  old  mMhnv. ; 
they  must,  too,  be  nearly  inaccessible,  even  lo  the  lite- 
rary classes  of  our  American  brethren ;  and  it  nmy 
be  Ihirly  anticipated,  that  a  Dictionary.  pr*parc>d  iipnti 
a  plan  so  totally  different  from  that  of  their  t-ivn 
coiinirymati,  offering  to  their  acceptance  such  nunie' 
rous  specimens  of  sterling  wealth,  from  the  great  mini.' 
of  their  native  English,  will  not  b»  considered  us  a 
superfluous  addition  to  their  libraries, 

"Tlio  'New  Dictiunakv  or  tbb  ENOttsn  Lak- 
oiTAoii'  will  appear  under  the  advantage  of  being  nh 
ready  known  to  n  considerable  portion  of  the  liternry 
public.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  it  are  imbodied  in  ibc 
pages  of  the  publiBhed  volumes  of  the  'Enl-vi-i.o- 
e£Di«  MBTBOFOLiTiN*,'  a  work  which  has  bten  in 
a  course  of  publication  for  the  last  sevi-iui-cn  y^ar^, 
and  which  yet  must  require  an  appropriate  nuuiiifr 
of  years  lo  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

"There  is  this  further  advantage, — and  n  very 
great  one  it  is,^hat  the  Book  is  completed ;  ii  u-ijl 
undergo  the  careful  reviiion  of  the  Author;  and  hia 
exertions  will  be  directed  to  adapt  it  to  every  purpose 
of  utility,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  book  intended 
for  instant  and  occasional  reference,  or  to  reward  the 
more  i-urioua  researches  of  ih«  Student  and  the  Scho- 
lar. The  Purchasers  are  thus,  aluo,  fre,o  from  any 
rislt  of  disappoinlinent  as  lo  (h«  completion  of  it." 

With  the  view  of  placing  this  Work — so  eonlesspd- 
ly  of  an  important  character — within  the  reach  of  every 
class  of  Ihe  community,  it  will  be  published  at  liie 
lowest  possible  rate;  the  PrnLisirEB  having  made 
arrangements  in  London  fur  n  set  of  STBREOTveit 
Plates,  will  be  enabled  to  olTer  it  al  a  much  lower 
price  than  it  could  otherwise  be  issued. 

ill   form   two   large  Quarto  Volumes;    each 
page  will  contain  three  closely  printed  columns;  and 

B  whole  will  consist  of  Thirty  Parts. 

Each  Part  will  contain   Eighty  Pages,  price  03 

hts;  and  will  appear  Monthly,  until  the  ivbole  is 
completed. 

*,"  Suhieribtrf  nanti  reetireii  by  every  Bnakifl- 

'  in  Ikt  Uniltd  Stalei. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

PrnLt^HM, 
53  CrDAB  Stksiit.  Ntw-Youk. 
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ATHA'NARIC,  a  chief  or  iudgo  of  the  Goths  who  had 
Mtded  themMlves  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire, 
north  of  the  Danube,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ccntur}'. 
Hairing  aided  Procopius  in  his  rebellion,  the  Goths  were 
•ttacked  and  defeated  by  the  emperor  Yalens  in  369.  They 
tbuecL  «ied  for  peace,  and  an  inter\'iew  took  place  on  this 
oeeaMioa  between  Valens  and  Athanaric,  in  a  boat  in  the 
middle  of  the  Danube.    Some  years  after,  the  Huns  having 
eome  down  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  threatening  the 
territory  of  the  Goths,  Athanaric  opposed  the  barbarians  at 
the  passage  of  the  river  Dniester,  but  he  was  surprised,  and 
obliged  to  retire  with  a  part  of  his  followers  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Carpathian  mountains.    Tlie  rest  of  the  Goths, 
under  Fritigem,  threw  themselves  on  the  empire  for  pro- 
tection, and  were  allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in 
Tlirace.    They  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  emperor  Va- 
lent,  whom  they  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Adrian- 
oplc,  in  August,  a.d.  378.    After  the  death  of  Fritigern,  and 
the  elevation  of  Theodosius  to  the  empire,  Athanaric,  who  had 
remained  in  his  featnesses,  was  elected  king  of  the  Goths. 
He  then  concluded  a  peace  with  Tlieodosius,  and  repaired 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp, 
in  January,  a.d.  3B1  ;  but  having  surfeited  himself  at  the 
cnaperoT  %  ta\a!le,  \m  soon  after  died,  and  was  buried  with 
greaf  magnittcence  by  order  of  Theodosius.  (Gibbon,  c.  xxv.) 

ATHANAS  (Leach),  a  genus  of  the  long-tailed  crus- 
tieeans.  bearing  much  resemblance  to  Lysmaia  (Rissu), 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  first  pair  of  feet  of  larger 
size  than  the  rest ;  while  the  second  pair  of  Lysmata  are  the 
largeiL  It  is  small  in  size,  and  has  been  taken  on  the 
■ouih  coast  of  England  and  on  the  shores  of  Frunce. 

ATH  AN  ASIAN  CREED,  or  St/mhofum  Afhanasiw 
ftum,  whic^h  is  alto  called  from  the  wonls  of  its  beginning 
Ihe  SymMum  QuicufHiue,  is  not  extant  in  the  wurks  of 
Athanasius  (which  contain,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  [)H,  scq,  another 
creed,  stating  the  same  doctrine,  but  dilferently  exprcssoil), 
and  IS  not  quoted  by  contemporary  writers  ;  it  seems  to  refer 
to  the  later  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  eontruversies — has  a 
Latinized  character,  or  it  sounds  in  Greek  hke  a  translatiun 
fhira  a  Lann  original,  and  appears  to  contain  ])h rases 
takvn  from  the  writings  of  Augustine,  the  bi^hopo^  ]ljp))o. 
n«iiee  we  ccmclude  that  it  was  composed  nboiit  tlie  niiddic 
ofthcftfth  century.  Sume  have  supposed  that  Vinecntius 
Lerineiiftit;  others,  that  Venantius  Fortiinutus :  Withers 
•ram.  rhat  Hilarius  Arolaten^is  write  v^hat  is  now  called 
ibc  Athaii.isian  creed.  An'ordin*^  tn  I^l^(  )la^ills  Que>nel, 
Virprihua  of  TapsuA,  who  ha^  been  <mii  side  rod  fo  have  inter- 
ItaUled  the  paii».it;c,  i  John.  v.  7,  was  aNo  the  author  of 
tbr  Aihanasian  cre<><l. 

Fnnn  tlie  M»\enth  rentury  we  find  that  ilie  Athan:i*>ian 
creed  ba%  been  eunMden*il  in  the  wt'sttM  n  chinvhes  ti>  Im; 
the  m<iBt  icenuine  do(*ument  of  the  i-rcleMaMK-al  trinity. 
It  II  teniiirkubU'  that  the  Athanasian  frce^l  was  not  iiiiru 
duoed  Wv  tlie  authority  of  «H.*i'le>ia>tiral  fuunnU  nor  ii\  any 
•Slerrial  oompiiUiun.  but  was  ^etierallx  reet-iviti  hv  tlie  lue 

•oiimciuo  of  the  churcheb  that  it  cuntunied  a  eoneet  expo- 
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sition  of  christian  doctrine,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  givo 
some  ecclesiastical  definitions  of  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  important  document  may  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  solution  of  an  historical  question 
concerning  authenticity,  and  one  involving  the  internal  truth 
of  doctrinal  contents.  (See  Cave,  Historia  Litter,,  vol.  i. 
p.  189 ;  Oudin,  de  Scriptor  Eccles,,  vol.  i.  p.  312 ;  Fabriciua, 
I  Biblioth,  Gr,t  vol.  v.  p.  297;  Montfaucon,  Proff,  ad  Op. 
Athanasii ;  and  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  vol.  xii.  pp.  S3-252.; 
Sherlock  has  also  written  on  the  Athanasian  creed.  Dr. 
Waterland  supposed  it,  without  much  foundation,  to  have 
been  made  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries ;  and  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  said,  *  The  church  were  well  rid  of  it.'  (See  Clarke  b 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature:  London,  1830,  p.  274.) 
A  defence  of  the  Athanasian  creed  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples, by  Thomas  William  Chevalier,  Esq.,  has  been  printed 
in  the  Morning' JVatch,  and  published  separately  :  London, 
1 830.  In  this  dissertation  a  surgeon  refutes  the  attack  of 
some  clergymen. 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  become  so  well  known,  that  comments  were 
written  upon  it ;  it  was  not,  however,  then  sU'lcd  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed,  but  simply  the  Catholic  Faith.  Before  the 
expiration  of  another  century,  it  had  obtained  the  appellation 
which  it  has  since  preserved.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received 
the  epithet '  Athanasian,*  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
Arians.  But  Athanasius  himself  confined  his  exertions  to 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and 
seems  not  to  have  insisted  much  upon  the  doctrines  relative 
to  the  Spirit. 

This  creed  was  used  in  France  about  the  year  850;  was 
rcceive<l  in  Spain  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  in  Ger- 
many about  the  same  time.  It  was  both  said  and  sunu;  in 
Knj;lund  in  the  tenth  century;  was  commonly  used  in 
Italy  at  the  expiration  of  that  century,  and  at  Rome  a  little 
later. 

Many  learned  men,  especially  Cardinal  Bona,  Pctavius, 
Bellarmine,  and  Rivet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  crce<l  which 
bears  the  name  of  Athanasius  was  really  the  production  of 
that  bishop.  Baronius  maintains  this  opinion,  and  suggests 
that  it  was  composed  by  Athanasius  when  at  Rome,  and 
ofl'ered  to  Julius  as  a  confession  of  his  faith. 

The  controversy  on  the  Athanasian  creed  has  prodiice<I 
in  England  a  great  number  of  works :  the  most  learned 
and  impartial  work  on  this  subject  is,  *  A  Critical  Histor>  of 
the  Athana>ian  Cn»e<l,'  bv  Daniel  Waterland,  I)  D. ;  the 
bcrond  edition,  corrected  and  improved:  I'anihridye.  17*JS. 

ATH  A  N  A'SIUS.  ST.,  snmanied  j/fostohctis,  w  ;i>  ont»  of 
the  nii»st  noted  dlvine^  and  theohijjical  contn»\frMali>ts  of 
the  llnnih  century.  *l  he  ecck^smstical  history  of  tliai  |m"uh1 
is  cliirlly  occupied  with  the  narration  of  events  in  whicii  ho 
eiihi'r  hore  a  part  or  was  closely  concerned. 

Athana.-^ins  was  lM)rii  at  or  near  Alexandria,  alnnit  the 
cli>»e  of  the  third  century.  The  BenedictiniM  ot  S..  Maur  irne 
A.D.  2'Mi  a^  the  \ear  of  hib  birth.     Elmarin  relaU's  that  the 
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nother  of  Athanftsios  bc1oiifi;ed  to  a  noble  Alexandri&e 
Ikmily,  and  that  she  was  an  idolater.  She  gave  to  Atbana- 
tiui  a  good  education.  On  her  endeavouring  to  persuade  her 
aon  to  many,  he  would  not  listen  to  her  advice.  The  mother 
then  assailed  his  chastity  by  introducing  harlots  into  his  apart- 
ments ;  but  Athanasius  flotrged  them  and  drove  them  away. 
The  mother  now  invited  a  Sabroan  magician  to  dine  with  him ; 
but  this  sorcerer  told  her  that  Athanasius  was  already  a 
Galilssan  beyond  the  power  of  magic,  and  that  he  would 
become  a  great  man.  After  hearing  this,  the  mother  intro- 
duced Athanasius  to  tbo  Patriarch  Alexander,  and  was 
baptized  with  her  son.  The  mother  died,  and  Athanasius, 
like  another  Samuel,  remained  with  the  patriarch.  Ru- 
finus,  in  his  continuation  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eu- 
sebius,  relates,  that  Athanasiiu,  while  yet  a  boy,  baptized 
other  boys  in  play,  and  that  this  first  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  Alexander,  who  became  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  313.  and  was  the  nineteenth  patriiirch  of  that 
see.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  Benedictine  editors 
of  the  works  of  Athanasius,  by  Tillemont,  J.  A.  Schmidt, 
S.  Basnage,  and  others,  but  is  rejected  by  many  on  the 
ground  of  there  being  an  anachronism  in  assigning  the 
childhood  of  Athanasius  to  the  period  of  Alexander  s  posses- 
sion of  the  bishopric. 

The  writings  of  Athanasius  prove  that  he  received  a 
learned  education,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  both 
the  theological  and  profane  literature  of  his  age ;  though 
Gregorius  of  Nazianzus  praises  the  contempt  of  Athanasius 
for  heathen  learning.  During  some  part  of  his  earlier  life, 
Athanasius,  attracted  by  the  great  reputation  of  St.  An- 
thony, led  for  a  time  an  ascetic  life  with  that  celebrated  an- 
chorite. In  whatever  way  the  notice  of  Alexander  was  first 
attracted,  Athanasius  early  conciliated,  and  by  his  abilities 
retained,  the  favour  of  that  prelate,  who  raised  him  rapidly 
ttam  the  lower  ecclesiastical  degrees  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
and  employed  him  as  an  assistant  in  his  literary  under- 
takings. In  the  Synod  held  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  32  1>  against 
the  Arians,  Athanasius  occupied  the  fourth  place  among 
the  deacons  of  the  Alexandrine  church.  In  a.d.  325  he 
was  archdeacon,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  over  his 
bishop,  Alexander,  and  the  proceedings  at  Nicsa.  In  that 
svnod  he  represented  his  bishop  against  the  Arian  party, 
fiere  Athanasius  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  his 
powerful  refutation  of  Arianism  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  he  was  from  this  time  considered  the  first  champion 
of  the  orthodox  church.  Alexander  died  in  April,  a.d.  326 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Athanasius  was  unanimously  chosen 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  other  orthodox  bishops  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that 
in  those  days  the  clergy  and  laity  concurred  in  the  choice 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  is  related  that  Athanasius, 
anticipating  that  he  might  be  elected,  concealed  himself 
during  six  months,  and  only  re-appeared  when  he  expected 
that  the  vacant  see  would  be  already  filled.  According  to  the 
Arian  statements,  Athanasius  was  consecrated  bishop  with 
illegal  secrecy.  It  is  probable  that  the  numerous  parties  of 
the  Meletians  and  Arians  opposed  the  appointment  of 
Athanasius ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  at  this  period  the  ortho- 
dox party  preponderated.  A  synodal  report,  which  states 
the  particulars  of  the  bishops'  proceedings  in  the  choice  of 
the  new  bishop  of  Alexandria,  still  exists,  and  has  been 
appended  to  the  works  of  Athanasius. 

Athanasius,  as  the  twentieth  metropolitan  of  Alexandria 
and  Patriarch  of  eastern  Africa,  obtained  an  extensive  sphere 
for  exertion  in  Egypt.  Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis,  the  first 
rank  aAer  the  Roman  bishop,  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  the  East ;  but  he  was  surrounded  by  bitter  oppo- 
nents, against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  put  in  execution 
the  decrees  of  Nicasa. 

About  A.D.  3*26  (according  to  some  reckonings :  see  Abys- 
8iNi\,  vol.  i.  p.  58),  after  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  to 
Christianity,  Athanasius  sent  Frumentius,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  their  conversion,  as  their  first  bishop.  But  the 
'oy  which  this  event  occasioned  to  Athanasius  was  marred 
y  the  increase  of  power  obtained  at  this  time  by  the 
Arian  party.  Among  the  most  formidable  opponents  of 
Athanasius  wasEusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  having 
been  previously  deposed  on  account  of  his  Arian  senti- 
ments, was  reinstated  a.d.  328.  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Meletians.  obtained  considerable  intluence  at  the  court 
of  Constantine.  Athanasius  declined  to  comply  with  the 
proposal  of  Eusebius  to  re-admit  Arius  into  church  com- 
muniony  and  retorted  the  threau  of  the  emperor  by  refening 
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to  the  Nicene  decrees.  ¥^m  this  time  the  Heletlans  and 
Eusebians  sought  the  ruin  of  Athanasius.  In  a.d.  332  they 
accused  him  before  the  emperor  of  having,  without  the  im- 
perial sanction,  imposed,  for  the  benefit  of  ue  churches,  taxes 
upon  linen ;  of  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  the  rebels ;  of 
ordering,  during  a  visitation  of  the  Mareotic  congregations, 
that  the  chalice  of  the  Meletian  bishop.  Ischeras,  should  he 
broken,  and  that  his  liturgical  volumes  should  be  burned  ;  of 
having  caused  the  Meletian  bishop  Arsenius  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  and  of  having  employed  the  hand  of  Arsenius,  when 
^vered  firom  his  body,  ror  magical  purposes.  Athanasius 
refuted  the  first  two  accusations  by  witnesses,  proved  that 
Ischeras  was  not  a  legitimately  ordained  priest  at  the  time 
of  this  episcopal  visitation,  and  that  his  chalice  was  not  aa 
ecclesiastical  chalice.  His  success  in  refuting  the  last 
charge  was  complete :  Arsenius  was  still  ahve,  and  with 
two  bands.  But  this  acquittal,  and  the  imperial  letters, 
which  fully  acknowledged  his  innocence  and  justified  his 
proceedings,  were  insufficient  to  defend  him  against  new 
attacks.  The  Eusebians  induced  the  emperor,  a.d.  334,  to 
cite  him  before  a  synod  at  Cesarsea ;  but  Athanasius  refused 
to  appear  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  his  opponents  were 
at  the  same  time  accusers  and  judges.  The  emperor,  much 
displeased  by  his  disobedience,  commanded  him  to  appear 
before  a  synod  at  Tyre,  a.d.  335,  to  which  Athanasius  went 
with  forty-nine  bishops.  The  former  charges  were  repeated, 
but  the  presence  of  Arsenius  again  disproved  the  accusation 
of  murder.  Fresh  crimes  were  now  imputed  to  him:  a  woman 
with  whom  it  was  alleged  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
had  committed  fornication,  was  brought  forward,  but  when 
confronted  with  Athanasius,  she  mistook  for  the  bishop 
a  friend  who  assisted  in  his  defijnce,  and  thus  committed 
herself  as  a  false  accuser.  Finding  that  charges  from 
which  he  had  already  been  acquitted  were  perpetually 
revived,  and  that  new  accusations  were  invented,  he  con- 
sidered even  his  life  to  be  endangered ;  and  therefore,  before 
the  accusation  about  the  broken  chalice  had  been  fully  in- 
vestigated, and  during  the  absence  of  the  Arian  bishops 
sent  to  Marcotis  to  examine  into  the  charges  relative  to 
Ischeras,  he  secretly  retired,  under  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  plenipotentiary,  from  Tvrc  to  Constantinople.  The 
synod  of  Tyre,  notwithstanding  the  protestation  of  Uie  Egyp- 
tian and  Mareotic  clergy,  decreed  the  deposition  and  excom- 
munication of  Athanasius,  and  his  exde  from  Alexandria : 
they  grounded  their  sentence  on  his  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor ;  want  of  respect  to  the  synod ;  and 
alleged  desecration  of  ecclesiastical  vessels.  The  emperor, 
desirous  of  doing  justice  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  cite<l 
the  judges  of  IVre  to  account  in  his  own  presence  for  the 
sentence  which  tney  had  pronounced.  The  bishops  pleaded 
in  justification  .of  their  sentence,  and  induced  the  emperor 
to  banish  Athanasius  to  Treves,  a.d.  336.  This  sentenro 
was  procured  by  means  of  a  new  accusation  against  him, 
that  of  having  impeded  the  exportation  of  com  from  Alex- 
andria to  Constantinople.  Athanasius  him^lf  states  that 
the  emperor  exiled  him  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the 
rage  of  his  enemies.  The  bishopric  of  Alexandria  remained 
vacant  by  the  express  commana  of  the  emperor. 

Athanasius  was  well  received  at  Treves  by  Constans; 
and  here  he  had  many  opportunities  of  strengthening  his 
party  in  the  West,  and  fi^uent  means  of  communicating 
with  Egypt.  Athanasius  wrote  at  this  time  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  iSerapion  on  the  death  of  Arius.  The  Alexandrians 
deeply  mourned  the  absence  of  their  much-revered  bishop ; 
they  pathetically  addressed  the  emperor,  pleading  for 
his  restoration — an  appeal  which  was  seconded  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  celebrated  and  esteemed  hermit  An- 
thony. The  banished  bishop  was  recalled,  and  restored  to 
his  see,  a.d.  338,  after  having  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, Pannonia,  Mcesia,  and  Thratre,  to  Constantinople ; 
and  from  thence  through  Bithynia,  Cappadocia.  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  to  Egypt.  Constantine  had  conceded  this  point 
shortly  before  his  death,  but  the  actual  restoration  of  Atha- 
nasius did  not  take  place  until  the  reign  of  his  sons.  The 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  received  their  long-absent  bishop 
with  joyful  enthusiasm,  but  found  that  the  demonstration 
of  their  grateful  affection  could  not  induce  him  to  relax  the 
reins  of  discipline,  and  that  his  past  misfortunes  had  not 
taught  him.  in  the  least  degree,  to  compromise  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused.  Athanasius  deposed  throughout  his 
own  patriarchate  the  Arian  bishops,  and  put  orthodox  pre- 
lates in  their  place.  Bv  his  influence  he  also  effected  simi- 
lar changes  in  other  bishoprics.    The  Eusebians  protested 
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againit  the  retttm  of  AthiwiilM,  alleging  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  synod  of  Tm  teBftined  unrepealed.  They  re- 
Tived  the  fbnner  acensafions,  and  added  the  charse  of  hav- 
ing sold,  fbr  hit  own  benefit,  the  grain  and  com  belonging 
1o  the  church  and  the  poor.  They  also  imputed  to  his  insti- 
gation tlie  popular  disturbances  which  took  place  on  his  re- 
turn. The  ISusebian  partv,  intending  to  embarrass  Athana- 
sius  still  further,  brought  back  to  Alexandria  the  Arian 
bishop  Fistus,  whom  Alexander  had  exiled ;  and  finding  that 
the  new  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  Constantius,  sided  with 
them*  threatened  more  violent  measures.  Nearly  a  hundred 
of  the  bishops  in  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  appeared 
at  a  synod  summonea  by  Athanasius,  and  refuted  in  a 
synodal  letter  the  accusations  of  the  Eusebians,  a.d.  340. 
They  bore  a  noble  testimony  in  his  favour,  and  called  upon 
the  whole  of  Christendom  to  rise  in  his  defence.  Athanasius 
despatched  messengers  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the 
Eusebians  at  the  same  time  sent  delegates  to  Julius,  re* 
questing  him  to  recognise  Pistus.  Thus  were  the  Roman 
and  other  western  churches  involved  in  the  Athanasian 

contest 

Athanasius  went  again  to  Rome  in  the  year  340,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  monks,  in  order  to  attend  the  synod  convened 
by  Pope  Julius.  Antony,  the  esteemed  fhend  and  revered  in- 
structor of  the  early  manhood  of  Athanasius,  having  collected, 
about  the  year  305,  a  society  of  rehgious  recluses  from  among 
the  hermits  of  Africa,  associated  them  into  a  community 
settled  in  Egypt,  and  regulated  their  mode  of  life  by  civil  and 
religious  rules.    Banmius  maintains,  and  his  opinion  is  the 
most  generally  received,  that  it  was  Athanasius,  who,  about 
the  year  340,  transplanted  the  regular  monastic  institutions 
from  Egypt  into  Italy,  and  erected  the  first  monastery  at 
Home  (M^billon,  Pr^ef,  ad  Acta  Sanctorum  '  ord.  Benedict, 
torn.  i.  p.  9.  &LC.)    OUieT  opinions  assign  different  localities 
fa  the  first  European  monastic  community.     It  is  however 

Erobable  that,  during  this  visit  of  Athanasius  to  Rome, 
e  excited  there  the  spirit  of  monasticism.  But,  while 
approving  the  practice  of  monasticism,  Athanasius  did  not 
sanction  or  overtook  its  abuses.  Amongst  many  instances 
of  his  discreet  interference  and  counsel,  ne  thus  writes  to  a 
monk  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  bishopric,  but  who 
sought  to  avoid  the  labours  of  the  office : — *  A  bishop  may 
both  abstain  from  wine  and  fast  frequently.  We  have 
known  both  fasting  bishops  and  feasting  monks.  We  have 
known  both  bishops  who  abstained  from  wine,  and  monks 
who  indulged  in  it.  Many  among  the  bishops  have  not 
entereil  into  matrimony ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  monks 
have  1)OGome  fii there  of  children.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
fight  how  he  will  the  good  fight.'     {Ep,  ad  Dracont.) 

Athanasius  also  seriously  refuted  toe  indiscreet  opinions 
«>f  uMixti  oiv  ihe  ftub^ect  of  matrimony,  and  assigned  to  each 
gtnte  of  celibacy  and  matrimony  its  own  place  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  Many  persons  were  greatly  offiended  by 
this,  and  seriously  blamed  Athanasius. 

Julius  had  declared  himself  in  fa^-our  of  Athanasius,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Euscbian  delegates,  he 
appointed  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Rome.  But  before  tlie  assem- 
bling of  this  synod  the  Eusebians  had  convened  another  at 
Antitjch,  \.o.  341,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  Athanasius 
u aft  for  e\cr  excluded  from  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria. 
T/if*v  ofTeretl  the  vacant  seo  firat  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa ; 
and  on  his  dcch'ning  the  offer,  it  was  Iwstowed  u])on  Gre- 
l^>ry  of  Cappadocia,  who,  assisteil  by  the  imi)erial  troops, 
i'\{H>Ued  Athanasius  (who  bad  returned  from  Rome,  und 
held  private  meetings  with  his  followers)  Irum  Alexandria 
aliDUl  Easter,  A.o.34!,aiid  committed  manv  acts  of  violence 
Aitainst  the  llomoousiasts.  Philagrius,  the  koman  eovernor 
of  Alexandria,  combining  his  efforts  with  those  of  Gregory, 
mutch 1 1  he  life  of  A  thanasius,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome.  1  n 
the  tame  >ear  Julius  held  at  Rome  a  synml  oi*  fifty  bishops, 
«  hich  rejected  all  the  accusations  ugaiii»t  Athanasius,  ami 
re-atfinitted  him,  with  high  encomiums,  into  chun>h  roin- 
niunion.  Julius  wrote  energetically  to  the  Eusebian  bishops 
ill  behalf  of  Athanasius,  but  in  vain ;  and  even  after  the 
•if  ath  of  Eusebius,  his  party  and  that  of  the  Arians  still  re- 
taine<l  so  much  power  as  to  render  impracticable  the  return 
of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria.  Tlie  cause  of  Athanasius 
mas  the  more  encumbere<l  with  difficulties  by  the  tumultu- 
ous manner  in  which  his  adherents  demanded  his  restora- 
tion. The  ex-primate  of  Alexandria  while  resident  at  Rome 
applied  to  Constans,the  emperor  of  the  west,  fbr  protection. 
Constant  ae%-eral  times  granted  him  a  private  audience. 
Th*  eauM  of  Athanasius  was  espoused  by  most  of  the 


occidental  fnrelates,  and  thd  ehSeavonrs  bf  the  Euselilans  tt 
obtain  a  compromising  peace  were  defeated.  Athafiasiufe 
would  figree  to  no  peace  which  was  not  based  upon  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Nicene  Homoousios.  By.his  perse- 
verance in  this  demand  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr  fbr  orthodoxy.  Athanasius^  dreadea  coBlpMliiise 
more  than  Schism. 

On  the  demand  of  Constans,  a  synod  was  convened  at 
Sardica  in  the  dominions  of  the  Western  Emperor,  but  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  imperial  territories,  a.d.  346. 
Ninety- four  bishops  of  the  West  and  seventy -six  bishops 
firom  the  East  assembled  there.  The  friends  of  Athana- 
sius claimed  that  he  should  take  his  seat  and  vote  among 
the  congregated  bishops.  The  orientals  required  that,  he 
should  appear  as  a  yet  uiiaoquitted  defendant.  tJpon  this 
point  of  dispute  the  contest  ran  so  high,  that  most  of  the 
eastern  bishops  left  Sardica  and  retired  to  Philippopolis. 
The  orthodox  bishops  remained  at  Sardica,  and  acquitted 
Athanasius  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  The 
bishops  assembled  at  Philippopolis,  as  a  retaliation  fbr  their 
own  excommunication  and  deposition  pronounced  by  the 
adlierents  of  Athanasius,  excommunicated  the  bishops  at 
Sardica.  The  synod  at  Sardica  will  be  always  remembered 
as  having  first  established  and  promulgated  the  canons 
recognising  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator in  all  cases  concerning  the  deposition  of  bishops. 

Athanasius  remained  during  a  considerable  time  at 
Aquileia,  and  obtained  much  infiuence  with  the  emperor 
Constans.  By  means  of  strong  threats,  that  prince  in- 
duced his  brother  Constantius  to  re  instate  the  orthodox 
bishops  who  had  been  exiled  bv  the  Eusebians.  Athana- 
sius, after  a  thrice-repeated  invitation,  repaired  to  the 
court  .of  the  eastern  empire,  the  imperial  sincerity  being 
attested  by  the  officers  of^statc,  and  evidenced  bv  the  public 
and  imperative  orders  which  were  issued  for  the  recall  of 
all  the  banished  adherents  of  Athanasius,  the  restitution 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inno- 
cence, accompanied  by  the  reversal  of  all  illegal  proceedings 
of  the  adverse  party.  Constantius  received  the  venerable 
primate  with  seeming  pleasure  and  approbation,  asking 
from  him  the  single  concession  of  permission  to  the  Arians 
to  hold  public  worship  in  one  church  in  Alexandria.  Atha- 
nasius replied  to  this  request  by  the  nullifying  promise  to 
grant  it  on  condition  that  a  similar  liberty  should  be  allowed 
to  the  orthodox  party  in  every  city  throughout  the  empire. 

Athanasius,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  passed  through 
Jerusalem,  and  was  there  re-admitted  into  churrh  commu- 
nion by  sixteen  bishops.     In  his  progress  he  deposed  the 
Arian  bishops,  and  substituted  in  their  room  efclesiasties  of 
the  orthodox  faith.     On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  most  joyfUl  enthusiasm.    The  bishops 
Ursacius  and  Valens  recanted  their  accusations,  and  others 
of  the  inimical  prelates  sought  his  favour  and  forgiveness. 
The  powerful  protection  of  Constantius  procured  him   so 
much  tranquillity  that  he  was  able  to  convene  a  synwl  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  the  decrees  of  Sardica  were  confirmed. 
The  year  351  was  marked   by   the  untimely  death   of 
Constans.    Tne  hatred  to  Athanasius,  which  the  power  of 
Constans  had  restrained,  again  broke  forth  with  rtHloniiled 
force,  after  all  fear  from  the  pretensions  of  Majjnentius  had 
subsided.     Athanasius  was  charged  with   having  exeiteii 
enmity  between  the  imperial  brothers.    This  charge  seeme<i 
to  have  some  foundation,  as   (.\>nstans  had,  in    l>ehalf  of 
Athanasius,  interfered  with  the  government  of  (Constantius. 
While  a  rival  disputed  the  empire  of  the  west.  Constantius 
appeared  as  the  friend  of  Athanasius  ;  but  as  s(m)ii  as  the 
countenance  of  the  venerated  bishop  of  Alexandria  ceased 
I  to  1)0  of  importance  to  the  |K>licy  of  Constantius.  AthaiiaMus 
I  found  that  he  ranked  as  both  the  personal  and  the  theolo- 
gical enemy  of  tne  empirror. 
I      The  sentence  of  Tyre  could  still  be  urged  ajrainst  him ; 
I  but,  anxious  for  the  consent  of  the  western  church,  Constan- 
tius  summoned  a  syno<l  at  Aries,  a.d.  3*»"^  and  another, 
;  A.I).  355,  t»f  300  bishops,  at  Mdan.     'Corruption,  the  most 
infallible  symptom  of  constitutional  ljl)erty,  was  successfully 
'  practised:  honours,  gifts,  and  immunities  were  oflcred  and 
accepte<l  as  the  price  of  an  episcopal  vote ;  and  ihe  con- 
demnation of  the  Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  rcpre- 
sente<l  as  the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the  i>eace 
'  ond  union  of  the  catholic  church.    Tlie  friends  of  Atliana- 
I  sius  were  not  however  wanting  to  their  leader  or  to  their 
'  cause.    With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the  sanctity  of  their 
1  character  rendered  less  dangerous,  they  maintained  in  pub- 
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Uo  debate  and  in  private  conference  with  the  emperor,  the  | 
eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice.    They  declared 
that  neither  the  hope  of  nis  favour  nor  the  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother.    They 
affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly 
abolished  by  the  imperial  edicts,   the  honourable  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence 
or  recantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.    They 
alleged  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested  by  the  unani- 
mous bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged  in  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica  by  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  Latin  church.    They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of 
Athanasius,  who,  after  eigoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his 
reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
was  again  called  upon  to  confute  the  most  groundless  and 
extravagant  accusations.     Their  language  was  specious; 
their  conduct  was  honourable ;  but  in  this  long  and  obsti- 
nate contest,  which  fixed  the  eyes  of  a  whole  empire  on  a 
single  bishop,  the  ecclesia8ti(»d  flEtctions  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interesting  object  of 
defending  or  removing  the  intrepid  champion  of  tne  Nicene 
faith.    The  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  in 
ambiguous  language  their  lial  sentiments  and  designs; 
hut  the  orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on 
every  occasion,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adver- 
saries should  purge  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy, 
before  they  presumed  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  Athanasius.* 
(Gibbon,  chap,  xxi.) 

'  The  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  dissolved  till 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  western  as 
well  as  of  the  eastern  church.  A  formulary  of  consent  was 
transmitted  by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent 
bishops ;  and  all  those  who  reftised  to  submit  their  private 
opinion  to  the  public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils 
of  Aries  and  Milan  were  immediately  banished  by  the  em- 
peror, who  affected  to  execute  tiie  aecrees  of  the  catholic 
church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honourable 
band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Osius  of 
Cordova,  Paulauus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  MUan,  Euse- 
hius  of  VercelliB,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
may  deserve  to  be  particularly  distinguished.  The  emi- 
nent station  of  Liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the 
empire;  the  personal  merit  and  long  experience  of  the 
venerable  Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favourite  of  the 
great  Constantino,  and  tl\e  father  of  the  Nicene  faith,  placed 
those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church ;  ana  their 
example,  either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably 
be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectual. 
The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Con- 
stantius.  as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under 
his  grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius  and 
his  own  freedom.  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius 
was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  con- 
finement. The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  by 
some  criminal  compliances,  and  afterwards  expiated  his 
guilt  by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence 
were  employed  to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decre- 
pid  bishop  of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and 
whose  faculties  were  perhaps  impaired  by  the  weisht  of  a 
hundred  years.  The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a 
brighter  lustre  on  the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still 
adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
and  religious  truth.*  (Gibbon,  ibid,) 

The  next  step  was  to  remove  Athanasius  himself— a  pur- 
pose long  held,  out  restrained  by  fear  oi  popular  resentment 
at  the  removal  of  a  beloved  and  respected  pastor.  Even 
when  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of  the  Latin  church,  Con- 
stantiuti  did  not  dare  to  give  his  written  sanction  to  the 
order  for  the  displacement  of  Athanasius.  The  unsi^med 
decree  could  reasonably  be  rejected,  and  the  bishop  refused 
the  invitation  of  the  municipal  governor  to  abdicate.  A 
nominal  agreement  was  interposed  for  the  suspension  of 
proceedings  till  the  emperors  real  intention  should  be  de- 
clared ;  but  this  proved  but  a  stratacem  to  lull  the  \njri- 
lance  of  the  Athanasian  interest.  The  capital  was  sur- 
rounded and  entered  by  the  imperial  troops.    During  four 


months,  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  religion,  ravages  the 
most  horrible  were  carried  on  within  the  walls  of  Alexandria. 
Athanasius  with  difficulty  saved  his  life  by  means  of  a  rapid 
and  secret  flight.  Greorge,  who  was,  according  to  Athana- 
sius and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  but 
who,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,.was  sprung  from 
a  tanner  atEpiphaneia  inCilicia— a  man  regardless  alike  of 
religion  and  humanity,  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair,  and 
caused  the  horrid  and  disgraceful  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
crime  which  had  been  enacted  in  Alexandria  to  be  repeated 
in  ninety  of  the  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt. 

During  six  years  Athanasius  evaded  the  pursuits  of  the 
imperial  emissaries.  He  lived  concealed  chiefly  among 
the  monks  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who  chose  rather  to  die 
than  betray  their  revered  associate.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
proached near  the  towns  in  order  to  learn  the  proceedings 
of  his  enemies.  While  thus  proscribed  and  pursued,  he 
wrote  and  circulated  his  letters  against  the  Arians  addressed 
to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  others  of  his  con- 
troversial treatises,  (jribbon  has  eloquently  described  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Athanasius  during  this  period.  Atha- 
nasius was  at  last  recalled  from  his  seclusion  by  the  per- 
mission given  by  the  emperor  Julian  to  the  exiled  bishops 
to  return  to  their  sees.  The  first  care  of  Athanasius  was 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  orthodoxy  to  the  church.  He 
convened,  a.d.  362,  a  synod,  which  onered  church-commu- 
nion to  all  those  bishops  who,  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tius,  had  been  awed  or  seduced  into  the  abandonment  of 
orthodoxy :  he  only  required  that  they  should  subscribe,  and 
henceforward  strictly  adhere,  to  the  words  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  receiving  it  as  an  unalterable  rule  of  faith.  By  his 
constant  and  uniform  labours,  unwarped  by  prosperity  and 
undismayed  by  adversity,  Athanasius  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  •  Father  of  Orthodoxy.' 

Many  bishops  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  for- 
saking the  Arians  and  reuniting  themselves  with  the 
church.  This  Alexandrine  synod  left  the  subject  of  peace 
with  the  Meletians  where  it  found  it.  It  condemned  the 
pertinacious  Arians  and  other  heretics. 

The  power  of  the  Arians  was  now  so  much  impaired,  that 
henceforward  Athanasius  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
But  he  suffered  from  the  hatred  of  Julian,  to  whom  the 
primate  of  Egypt  had  become  pecuUarly  obnoxious. 

Repenting  of  the  indulgence  which  had  been  extended  to 
this  vigorous  and  uncomprising  supporter  of  the  Christian 
faith,  Julian  condemned,  with  severe  expressions  of  censure, 
the  proceedings  of  Athanasius,  asserting  that,  in  granting 
liberty  to  return,  he  had  been  far  from  intending  the  re- 
sumption of  ecclesiastical  iVmctions.  To  rebuke  this  im- 
puted presumption,  Julian  exiled  Athanasius.  The  unpo- 
pularity, and  even  impolicy,  of  this  measure,  was  soon 
proved  by  the  complaints  and  appeal  of  the  Alexandrians. 
But  Julian  was  resolved :  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  delayed 
the  sentence,  was  reproved,  and  might  have  found  even  the 
death  of  Athanasius  necessary  to  his  own  safety,  had  not 
the  retreat  and  impenetrable  concealment  of  the  bishop 
prevented  his  apprehension. 

The  emperor  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  favoured 
the  orthodox  views.  He  revoked  the  decree  of  Julian, 
and  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  Athanasius,  requesting  in- 
struction in  the  true  faith.  Athanasius  assembled,  a.d.  363, 
a  synod  at  Alexandria,  which  replied  to  the  emperor's  letter; 
ana  himself  repaired  to  Antioch  at  the  invitation  of  Jovian. 

About  this  time  Athanasius  composed  several  works; 
among  others,  a  life  of  Anthony,  which  is  still  extant,  but 
has  possibly  become  interpolated  ;  a  work  on  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  of  Grod,  which  sometimes  bears  also  the 
title  *  On  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation ;  *  and  a  work  on  the 
'  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit,'  which  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
edition,  and  is  perhaps  but  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
Athanasius. 

Another  change  of  affairs  took  place,  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
vian, under  Valens,  who  was  a  zealous  Arian.  Banished  by 
this  emperor  also,  Athanasius  lived  during  several  months  in 
his  father's  tomb.  But  a  rebellion  being  excited  by  this 
compulsory  removal  from  his  see,  the  emperor  granted  to 
Athanasius  a  safe  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him 
to  resume  his  episcopal  rank  and  functions.  Athanasius 
employed  this  season  of  security  for  the  confirmation  of  ortho- 
doxy. He  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  bishops  and  held  a 
synod  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  369.  In  the  name  of  this  8\nod,  he 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  African  bishops,  which  is 
extant}  under  the  title  Epistola  ad  A/rot.  The  epistle  entitled 
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the  Bp(9tola  Caiholica  of  Athanasius  is  by  »ome  ascribed 
Co  this  date;  but  Mondaucon  doubts  its  authenticity. 
During  the  short  remainder  of  bis  life,  Athanasius  lived  in 
peace  and  in  the  poasession  of  his  bishopric.  The  year  372 
and  the  month  of  May.  a.d.  373,  are  both  assigned  as  the 
period  of  his  death.  Papebroch,  who  is  of  the  latter  opinion, 
relates,  in  the  Aria  Sanctorum  for  the  month  of  May,  torn,  i^ 
that  the  body  of  Athanasius  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  removed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Venice,  and 
placed  in  the  church  of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He 
adds,  that  the  head  of  the  bishop  is  wanting  at  Venice,  and 
iA  still  the  subject  of  dispute  between  two  churches,  one  in 
Spain  and  the  other  in  Trance ;  each  asserts  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  genuine  head  of  Athanasius. 

The  opinions  entertained  of  Athanasius  have  been  most 
contradictory.  Most  extol  his  sanctity,  and  some  blame 
bis  obstinacy.  But  every  impartial  man  must  admire  the 
greatness  of  his  soul,  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  the  power 
of  his  mind,  the  firmness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  unwearied 
activity,  by  which  be  finallytriumpned  over  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  The  small  stature  and  insigni- 
ficant appearance  of  Athanasius  did  not  at  first  sight 
impress  beholders  with  the  idea  of  internal  greatness ;  but 
be  was  made  for  profound  thinking,  powerful  speaking,  and 
energetic  action.  His  style  is  unadorned  but  appropriate, 
impreased  with  genius  and  natural  eloquence.  He  seems 
to  have  been  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  bis  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
consequently  defective. 

The  aooounts  given  (^Athanasius  by  the  oriental  writers 
are  collected  by  Susebe  Renaudot  in  his  Historia  PcUri- 
archamm  Alejouubinorum^  p.  83 ;  compare  Oriens  Chris- 
(iontit,  opera  et  Hudio  Micbaelis  le  Quien,  Parisiis,  1740, 
torn.  u.  p.  2^9—404.  All  the  works  of  Athanasius  were 
tplendidly  puhlisbed  in  three  vfAa,  folio  by  the  Benedictine 
Jibnk  Bemhard  de  Montfiuicon. 

Abbas  Cotmas  (apud  Johannem  Moschum,  1.  x.  c.  40.) 
says, '  If  you  find  a  piece  of  the  works  of  St  Athanasius, 
copy  it  on  your  garments,  if  you  have  no  paper  to  write 
upon.* 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  of  Athanasius 
are  his  two  books  against  the  heathen :  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  confutation  of  idolatry,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  God ;  the  second  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Word.  These  books  against  the  heathen  do 
not  mention  the  existence  of  Arianism;  and  some  have 
therefore  conjectured  that  they  were  composed  during  the 
youth  of  Athanasius. 

The  principal  writings  of  Athanasius  against  the  Arians 
are  bis  cireuUur  to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya; 
Apolo|i;ia  oocitra  AriaiuM,  teu  Apologia  Secunda ;  Apologia 
ad  Imp.  Coostaolioum ;  Apohgia  de  Fugd  sud ;  Historia 
Ariaoorum  ad  Monachos ;  Qrationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos; 
Four  Letten  to  the  Bishop  Serapion  in  defence  of  the  Divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  A  Letter  on  the  Arian  Synods  of 
Ariminum  and  Seleuceia  (in  Isauria). 

The  epistle  to  the  bishop  Epictetus,  at  Corinth,  and  that 
to  the  bislxm  Adelphius,  oppose  the  exaggerated  worship  of 
the  body  of  Christ ;  but  their  authenticity,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  two  books  De  Incamatione  Domini  Jesu  Chrisii  contra 
Apollinarem^  has  been  questioned.  Apollinaris  was  one  of 
the  /n'ends  of  Athanasius;  and  Athanasius  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  insisting  on  complete  orthodoxy,  except  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Athanasius 
even  def  ndefl,  on  the  score  of  pastoral  prudence,  the  bishop 
Aailius  of  Cesarsa,  who  abstained  from  giving  the  appel- 
lation of  Gid  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Epi^t.  ad  Johannem 
et  Antinrhum  ;  et  Epi$L  ad  Pailadium,  Opera,  ed.  Patav. 
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X  great  number  of  letters,  tracts,  comments,  and  narra- 
tive*  ib«  produrtion  of  subiequent  ages,  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  pnntcd  with  bis  works  ;  for,  as  the  Benedictine  cditDrn 
ift^ne,  men  are  desirous  to  introduce  their  spiritual  as  well 
u*  iJieir  natural  off^prin^c  i"*^  *he  fainiliesi  of  princes. 

We  subjoin  a  U«t  of  the  titles,  translated  into  English,  of 
•he  wt»rks  of  Atiianasius,  in  trie  order  in  which  ihcv  ^tand 
111  t  le  tirit^indl  Greek  aci^impanied  by  u  Latin  translation 
la  ill  •  Benedictine  edition. 

A  .  Ordtaoii  airainst  ilie  Heathen:  The  Incarnaiion  of 
thf  \V.»rd  :  A  DMaration  of  Faith  :  A  Tract  on  Maliliew 
^l•  ."i:  A  Cirrular  Letter  to  Bishops;  Ap  ilo^  a^ain^t 
lie  .\riaiiB.  On  the  Decrees  of  the  Ni«a}«in  Syn>»d :  On 
4  S^iikrQce  of  Okmysiut ;  Epistle  to  pracontius ;  Circula. 


£pist1e  to  the  Bishops  ofEgynt  ind  Libya;  Apology  to 
the  Emperor  Constantius  <  Apology  for  his  Flight ;.  Epistle 
to  Serapion  on  the  Death  of  Arius ;  Epistle  to  the  Monks ; 
Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ;  Four  Epistles  to  Sera- 
pion ;  On  the  Synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleuceia ;  An 
Address  to  the  Bishops  of  Antioch ;  An  Epistle  to  Jovian ; 
The  Life  of  St.  Anthony  ;  Two  Epistles  to  Orisius  and  one 
to  Ammonius  ;  On  the  Incarnation  ;  Against  the  Arians ; 
An  Epistle  to  the  African  Bishops ;  An  Epistle  to  Epic- 
tetus ;  An  Epistle  to  Adelphius ;  An  Epistle  to  Maximus ; 
Two  Books  against  Apollinaris ;  Epistles  to  John  and  An- 
tiochus,  to  Palladius,  to  Amunis,  to  Rufianus,  to  Lucifer,  to 
the  Monks ;  A  Work  on  the  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit ;  An 
Epistle  to  Marcellinus;  An  Exposition  of  the  Psalms; 
Fragments  of  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Canti- 
cles, Matthew,  Luke,  and  the  Hebrews ;  many  fragments  of 
Epistles  and  short  Essays  on  the  Disease  of  Herod,  on  False 
Prophets,  and  some  fragments  of  Sermons. 

Of  the  following,  the  authenticity  is  more  or  less 
doubtfhl. 

Two  Tracts  on  the  Incarnation ;  On  the  Testimony  of 
Scripture ;  A  Catholic  Epistle ;  A  Refutation  of  the  Mele- 
tian  and  Eusebian  Heresies ;  A  Book  against  the  Sabel- 
lians ;  On  the  Unity  of  Christ ;  On  the  Sabbath  and  Cir- 
cumcision ;  A  Homily  on  the  Seed ;  On  Matthew  xxi.  2  ; 
On  the  Cross  and  Passion ;  A  Treatise  on  Virginity ;  A 
Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

A  number  of  spurious  treatises  pass  under  the  name  of 
Athanasius,  and  form  an  appendix  to  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  works. 

Athanasius  the  Great  must  not  be  confounded  witb 
Athanasius  Junior,  or  Celetes,  sumamed  Hemiosus,  who 
was  also  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  about  a.d.  490  to  497, 
and  was  esteemed  a  good  biblical  scholar,  an  active  bishop, 
and  a  devout  man.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
several  works  ascribed  to  Athanasius  the  Great,  particularly 
the  Sacree  Scripturse  Synopsis;  Qucestiones  et  Respon- 
siones  ad  Antiochum;  two  tracts  De  Incamatione  Verbi 
Dei ;  Syntagma  Doctrinse  ad  Clericos  et  Laicos ;  de  Vir- 
ginitate  sive  Ascesi. 

ATHANASIUS,  the  rhetorician,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  a  work  entitled  Aristotelia  propriam  de  animts 
immortalttate  mentem  explicans,  Gr.  Lat.  2  libris.  Paris, 
1641,  4  to.  And  also  Antepatellarue  sen  de  primaiu  S. 
Petri;  Epistola  de  Unione  Ecclesiarum  ad  Alexandrits  et 
Hierosolymorum  Patriarchas;  item  Anticampofiella^  in 
compendium  redactus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  1655,  4to. 

ATHEISM.    [See  Matsrialism.] 

ATHELING,  or  iETHELING.  The  indications,  in  the 
Saxon  period  of  our  history,  of  anything  like  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  times  after  the  conquest  are  exceedingly 
few :  certainly,  the  system  which  gives  to  particular  famihes 
particular  names  of  distinction  and  particular  social  privi- 
leges, which  are  to  descend  in  the  families  as  long  as  the 
families  endure,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Normans.  The 
Saxons  had  among  them  earls,  but  that  word  was  used  to 
designate,  not  as  in  these  times  only  a  rank  of  nobility,  to 
which  certain  privileges  are  attached,  but  a  substantial 
office  bringing  with  it  important  duties ;  the  superintendent 
indeed,  under  the  king,  of  one  of  the  counties  or  shires,  the 
sheriflT,  gercfa.  in  Latin  vice-comes,  being  his  inferior,  his 
delegate  or  deputy.  These  earls,  who  were  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  held  their  offices  as  it  seems  for  life,  and 
were  usually  selected  from  the  most  opulent  families. 
Even  the  sovereignly  among  the  successors  of  Egbert  seems 
not  to  have  dcst^ended  unif.irmly  according  to  our  modem 
principles  of  hereditary  suci^ssion. 

Yet  there  were  persons  in  the  Saxon  times  who  are 
spoken  of  as  >^^^el-bojien,  Athel,  or  Ethel-boren,  persons 
nobly  born.  The  term  is  used  in  Luke  (xix.  12),  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  where,  in  the 
modern  translation,  we  have  the  words  a  rertuin  nobleman.' 
iBihel,  Atuel.  or  Ethel,  is  frequently  used  »»>  Saxon  writers 
in  senses  correspondent  to  those  annexed  to  the  l.atiii 
word  wo6»7iv.  the  Eni^lish  word  nnhle,  and  the  German  udel 
or  edcl.  B>  the  addiiioii  of  Hn^  we  get  .Atheling,  a  son  .»f 
the  noble,  or  a  noble  >ouih,  a  i«rra  which  is  found  uiiiu*d 
wiih  the  names  ol  in  iny  nieinberj*  of  the  Roy.il  Hou»e  in 
the  An i:lo  Saxon  monan-h>,  as  Elmimd  Aihehnj:,  Edgar 
Alhelinjr,  an  I  ii  is  i»elieved  not  in  any  other  Saxon  I'aiiiily  : 
it  thus  (-onstuuted  what  may  properly  be  re^urded  as  an 
here<liiary  title,  or  at  least,  a  title  \^hich  was  c«»mmon  to 
the  princes^  as  we  should  now  ta)r,  *  of  that  bouse/ 
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VHien  the  word  Atheling  has  been  found  following  a 
name  by  which  a  Saxon  was  designated,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  surname ; 
and  especially  in  the  instance  in  which  it  is  found  united 
vith  Edgar,  in  him  who  was  the  last  male  in  that  illustrious 
family.  Polydore  Virgil,  an  Italian,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  wrote  a  history  of  England  in  elegant 
J^tin,  falls  into  this  error ;  for  which  he  is  rebuked  by  Sel- 
dcn,  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  on  the  various  titles  of 
honour  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  countries  of  modem 
Europe.  He  shows  that  Edgar  Atheling  is  the  same  as 
Edgar  the  Atheling,  or  the  noble,  and  that  while  some  of 
our  earlier  chroniclers,  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Mat- 
thew Paris,  so  designate  him,  others,  as  Hoveden  and  Flo- 
rence, call  him  Edgarus  Clyto.  Clyto  is  the  Greek  term 
answering  to  eminent ^  iUuttrious.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
fact  concerning  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  and  their  fami- 
lies, that  they  afibcted  titles  and  denominations  of  Greek 
origin,  as  Clyto,  Basileus  (king),  and  Adelphe  (sister) ;  the 
last  appears  on  the  seal  of  the  royal  abbess  of  Wilton. 

There  is  no  sufficient  information  to  show  when  the  word 
Atheling  first  began  to  be  used  in  the  Saxon  dynast}',  but 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  used  from  the  earliest  times 
by  those  who  could  boast  of  being  of  the  blood  of  Woden, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  races 
of  Saxon  soverei}j:ns.  Some  have  represented  the  term  as 
confined  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  reigning  monarch,  or  at  least 
to  one  who  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  The 
Atheling  of  the  Saxons  they  have  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  term  Dauphin  in  the  line  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  in  our  own.  But  this  restriction  of  it 
seems  not  to  bo  sanctioned  by  the  passages  in  Saxon  and 
other  early  writers  in  whom  it  occurs. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  peculiar  privileges  belonging  to 
the  Athelings.  But  those  who  in  modem  times  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  term  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  used,  such  as  Lingard  and  Tumer  in  their 
histories  of  the  Saxon  period,  speak  of  lands  being  usuaUy 
given  to  the  Atheling  while  still  in  his  minority.  And 
hence  it  is  that  this  word  Atheling  has  descended  to  our 
times  in  the  local  nomenclature  of  England. 

As  we  have  numerous  Kingstons,  so  have  We  Adlingtons ; 
and  both  King  and  Atheling,  with  slight  variations,  have 
descended  in  union  with  other  local  terminations.  We  have 
Kingsbury,  Kingsley,  and  Kingswood ;  Conington,  Co- 
niston,  Conysthorpe,  and  Conv- Weston ;  as  we  nave  also 
Bere-Regis,  as  it  is  now  callea,  but  by  the  Saxons,  Cony- 
bere.  So  also  have  we  AdUng-flete,  Edlingham ;  and  no 
doubt  such  names  of  places  as  Addingham,  Addington,  and 
Edington,  are  of  the  same  etymology.  In  one  instance  we 
have  an  Edlington  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
a  castle  called  Coningsborough— the  one  the  seat  of  a 
Saxon  Rex  or  Regius — the  latter,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
portions  of  land  which  were  settled  on  one  of  the  Athelings. 

ATHELNEY,  ISLE  OF.  This  appellation,  though 
it  has  ceased  to  be  applicable,  is  retained  by  a  rising  ground 
in  the  parish  of  East  Ling,  and  hundred  of  Andersfield, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the 
river  Tone  (a  tributary  of  the  Parret),  over  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge  still  called  Athclney  bridge.  The  whole 
'  island  *  contains  about  100  acres,  and  in  1791  formed  a 
compact  farm  of  about  equal  portions  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land.  Thero  is  a  farm-house  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity 

This  spot  was  antiently  surrounded  by  almost  impassable 
marshes,  and  has  acquired  celebrity  as  the  place  in  which 
the  great  Alfred  found  temporary  shelter  while  the  Danes 
overran  Wessex.  It  is  thus  described  by  William  of 
Malmesbury :  '  Athelney  is  not  an  island  of  the  sea,  but  is 
so  inaccessible  on  account  of  bogs  and  the  inundations  of 
the  lakes,  that  it  cannot  be  got  to  but  in  a  boat.  It  has  a 
verv  large  wood  of  alders,  which  harbours  stags,  wild  goats, 
an(l  many  beasts  of  that  kind.  The  firm  land,  which  is  only 
two  acres  in  breadth,  contains  a  Uttle  monastery  and  dwell- 
ings i'ur  monks.  Its  founder  was  King  Alfred,  who,  being 
driven  from  the  district  by  the  Danes,  had  kept  himself  for 
some  time  in  that  secure  lurking-place.* 

Sir  John  Spelmans  account  is  nearly  similar,  except  that 
he  states  that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  could  be  reached, 
though  with  ditficulty,  by  a  man  on  foot.  Here,  he  adds,  the 
king  *  made  himself  a  small  hold  or  receptacle,  from  whence 
issumg  secretly,  he  often  made  such  sallies  out  upon  the 
Dane  as  had  been  worthy  enough  to  have  Uved  to  posterity. 


had  they  not,  with  other  particulars  of  his  life,  together 
perished.* 

The  abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  878  or  888. 
The  buildings,  judging  fh)m  various  parts  of  them  that 
have  been  discovert  at  different  times,  are  supposed  (o 
have  been  very  magnificent.  The  conventual  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  1321 ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  whole  now 
remains,  and  the  field  on  which  it  stood  has  been  converted 
into  tillage.  (Collinson's  Hist,  of  Somenetshire ;  Dug- 
dale's  Mbnoiticon.) 

ATHELSTAN,  an  illustrious  prince  in  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  sovereigns  of  England,  scarcely  less  illustrious  than 
Alfred,  his  renowned  grandfather.  He  was  the  first  who 
called  himself  king  of  the  English  ;  his  father  and  grand- 
father having  been  content  to  call  themselves  kings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  while  Egbert,  and  the  sovereigns  between 
him  and  Alfred,  were  only  styled  kings  of  Wessex. 

Athelstan  was  born  six  years  before  the  death  of  Alfred. 
The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  him  is,  that  he  received  while 
still  a  child  some  honorary  distinction  at  the  hands  of  his 
grandfather.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  was,  strictly 
speaking,  a  legitimate  son  of  his  father.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  his  mother  was  a  person  of  lowly  birth,  the 
daughter  of  a  Saxon  husbandman.  His  father  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Alfred,  and  is  known  as  the  Elder  Edward, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  two  later  Edwards  of  that  royal 
house,  tne  Martyr  and  the  Confessor. 

The  eldest  son  of  Edward,  and  the  only  son  who  had  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  except  Athelstan,  died  a  Ibw  days  after 
his  father.  This  opened  the  way  to  Athelstan's  succession, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  nominated  in  his  father  s  will,  and  who 
had  certainly  with  him  the  voice  of  a  large  party  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Witteiiagemote  sanctioned  his  assumption 
of  the  sceptre,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames.     His  reign  began  in  a.d.  925. 

But  though  he  had  every  thing  in  his  favour  except  a 
clear  hereditary  right  of  succession, — and  hereditarv  right 
was  not  held  in  such  esteem  either  in  the  Saxon  or  other  na- 
tions of  that  period  as  it  has  been  since  experience  has  proved 
the  great  advantage  of  having  fixed  rules  of  succession, — yet 
he  had  to  defend  his  right  to  the  throne  against  a  party 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  some  of  the  younger  children  of 
king  Edward.  And  here  we  must  notice  a  suspicion  of  a 
crime  which  attaches  to  the  memory  of  this  favourite  mo- 
narch. Edwin,  one  of  his  brothers,  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  to  sea  by  his  orders  in  tempestuous  weather, 
in  an  open  and  shattered  boat:  only  one  companion  was 
given  him.  In  a  transport  of  indignation  he  is  said  to  have 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  lost  It  is  some  relief 
to  read  in  one  historian  of  that  period  that  the  contemporary 
evidence  scarcely  goes  to  the  proof  of  anv  thing  beyond  the 
fact,  that  Edwin  was  lost  in  the  English  seas.  Athelstan 
had  o^er  persons  to  contend  against  Neither  Alfred  nor 
Edward  had  possessed  an  entire  sovereignty  of  England  : 
Comwall  ana  parts  of  Devonshire  were  under  another 
chief:  Wales  retained  its  original  independence;  and  in 
the  north,  there  was  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which 
had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  princes  of  Wessex. 
At  this  time  Sigtric,  grandson  of  Regnar  Lodbrok,  was 
king  of  Northumbria.  As  far  as  from  the  facts  which  the 
chronicles  of  those  times  have  handed  down  to  us  we  can 
speculate  on  the  political  intentions  of  Athelstan,  it  would 
seem  that  he  contemplated  nothing  less  than  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  not  excepting  the 
parts  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  If,  however, 
these  were  his  intentions,  he  did  not  succeed.  But  he 
gained  territory  from  the  chiefs  who  held  Comwall,  and 
tribute,  if  not  territory,  from  Hoel  the  then  sovereign  of 
Wales.  The  chroniclers  represent  him  as  permitting  Hoel 
still  to  reign,  and  saying  that  it  was  more  glorious  to  make 
kings  than  to  be  a  king. 

In  respect  of  the  northern  powers,  after  some  successful 
attacks  upon  Sigtric,  he  consented  to  terms  of  peace,  and 
even  gave  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  that  king.  Sig- 
tric, however,  soon  died,  when  Athelstan,  without  a  shadow 
of  right,  seized  upon  his  dominions;  Anlaff,  the  son  of 
Sigtric,  and  another  son,  being  compelled  to  abandon  the 
island.  Thus  was  Northumbria  brought  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

Neither  Scotland,  nor  any  other  of  the  neighbouring 
slates  which  still  maintained  a  political  independence,  saw 
with  satisfaction  the  growing  power  of  Athelstan ;  and 
Anlaff,  the  exiled  son  of  Sigtric,  made  every  exertion  to 
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Sera  of  the  rmce  called  D«nea,  in  contradistinctian  lo  loe 
tsonf.  Thej  yielded  on  that  account  the  more  reliw.t- 
antly  to  tbeir  new  maater.  There  was  a  national  sym- 
pathy and  cominiuu^  of  interest  with  the  Daaea  and 
Northmen  generally:  of  which  Anlaff  took  advantage,  and 

Kvftiled  with  them  to  send  a  very  powerful  force  to  assist 
1  in  i«-e«tabl)sbing  the  Notthumbtian  eavereignty.  A 
(treat  effurl  was  at  that  time  made  against  Athelstan  by  all 
the  neitchbourin^  itstei— the  Welah,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Iiitb,  all  combining  to  assist  Anlaff. 

Athelatan  bad,  however,  by  that  time  consolidated  his 
Mwer,  by  his  prudent  counsels  and  good  government ;  and 
the  issue  oTthe  war  contributed  to  establish  still  mure  securely 
bi*  power  at  home,  and  to  extend  his  reputation  abroad. 
Be  marched  against  the  confederated  chiefs;  the  armies 
engaged  at  a  place  called  by  the  eaily  chroniclers  who  men- 
lion  the  bcl  Brunenburgh;  but  where  Brunenburgh  is 
no  one  now  knows,  except  that  it  was  in  some  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Theta  Athelstan  gained 
a  coro^te  victory. 

The  Tictory  at  Brunenboreh  is  celebrated  alike  in  Saxon 
bislory  and  Saxon  song.  More  was  said  and  thooght  of  it 
than  of  any  battle  in  which  the  Saxons  had  been  engaged. 
It  was  called  the  Great  Battle.  Among  the  Saxon  poems 
which  have  descended  to  our  times,  there  is  one  of  which  this 
battle  is  the  subject  No  unfavourable  idea  will  be  formed 
of  Saxoa  poetry  from  the  fhUowing  passages  in  it : 

.  AlhdltU  KiBf.  Ool^MDdlcb^t 


He  had 
ighbour- 
marriage  to  the 
emperor  ot  Oermanr,  and  a  king  of 


tepntatxB  of  Athelstan  b^ond  hi*  own  shores. 

ftom  that  time  great  influeDce  in  the  aflUrs  of  t 

Bg  kingdom!.    Hia  aiatan  wen  given 

kins  of  rianee,  to  ibe  emperor  ot  Oermanr, 

tha  riocdi.    Hi*  influence  in  the  general  poUtics  of  Europe, 

and  the  high  reapeet  in  which  he  wathela,  have  been  very 

ftiUy  shown  by  llr.  Shaion  Turner,  in  his  Hutory  qf  thg 

JnglfO-aaxo»t.     Hr.  Turner  has  collected  his  facts,  not 

6oat  oar  own  historians  and  chroniclers,  who  have  scarcely 


tattering  to  the  naiimal  pride  of  Bnglishmnk  to  think,  that 
while  in  the  eighth  century  Alcnin,  an  Englishman,  was 
the  friend  id  Cnatlamagne,  >o  in  the  tenth  century  Atbel- 
iCan  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  for  some 
jMia  amioi^  tba  king*  irf  the  Continent. 

Hia  reign  was  of  abort  dnntion ;  he  died  A.n.  940.  being 
only  in  hia  4Ttli  year.  '  His  life,'  says  William  of  Halraes- 
buiy,  *  waa  in  time  little,  in  action  great ;'  and  there  cannot 
b*  a  dontat,  that  under  him  England  wa*  advancing  ia 
taaaaqiMiMa  ea  one  of  the  powem  cJ  Burbpe,  and  in  dvUisa- 
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tion  and  improvement  in  respect  of  her  intenal  affain. 
What  she  auSered  afterward*  from  incursions  of  the  pirati- 
cal nations  of  the  North,  she  might  possibly  have  escaped  had 
the  vigorous  rule  uf  Athelstan  longer  continued.  He  had  no 
family,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  his  brother. 

Adielstan  did  not  labour  more  to  secure  bis  throne  and  to 
extend  bis  power  and  political  intiuence,  than  to  give 
security  and  legal  government  to  his  people.  Alfred  had 
left  a  code  of  laws  to  which  Athelstan  made  additions,  the 
principle  on  which  he  proceeded  being  to  bring  all  classes, 
the  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  others,  within  the  scope  of  cer- 
tain great  principles.  There  are  traces  in  his  laws  of 
a  public  provision  for  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  desti- 
tute of  bis  subjects.  He  promoled  the  erection  of  monas- 
teries, which  was  in  fact  at  once  to  provide  seats  and  centres 
of  religious  ministration,  and  places  for  retirement  and  secu- 
rity to  persons  devoted  to  study.  He  was  himself  sensible 
of  the  value  of  books  at  a  lime  when  '  book-ers,'  as  scholars 
were  in  those  times  called,  were  few.  A  catalogue  of  a  small 
collection  of  books  which  belonged  to  him  is  preserved,  and 
has  been  printed  by  Hr.  Turner.  He  encouraged  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Bath,  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  were  accustomed  to  show  to  visiters  certain 
manuscripts  which  they  affirmed  to  be  the  gifts  of  King 
Athelstan.  Two  very  antient  manuscripts,  which  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  once  belonged  to  him, 
are  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Husemn  :  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  copy 
of  the  Gospels  on  which  the  Saxon  kings  took  the  oath  at 
their  coronation.  Athelstan  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Halmesbury. 

ATHENA18.     [See  Ewdocia.] 

ATHEN.£'US  of  Attalia,  (or,  according  to  Cmlius 
Aurelianus.  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,)  a  physician  who  flourished 
in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  esta- 
blished the  Pneumatic  school  in  medicine.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  bfe  no  particulars  are  known,  and  of  his  works, 
which,  according  to  Galen,  were  numerous  and  highly 
valued,  nothing  remains  except  a  few  fragments  preserved 
by  Oribasius  and  AetiuB,  and  the  allusiaas  which  are  made 
to  his  opinions  in  the  writings  of  Galen.  The  theory,  which 
originated  with  Athenraus,  and  was  transmitted  by  him  to 
his  pupils,  Agathinus  and  Herodotus,  and  adopted  by 
several  other  distinguished  physicians  [see  Arbtsus],  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  pneuma  or  spirit,  a  notion  of  which 
these  physicians  made  fiequent  use  in  their  explanations  of 
life  and  disease.  This  pneama  formed  en  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  physical  science  of  tie  Stoic  philosophers,  fVom 
wbom  the  pneumatic  physicians  seemed  to  have  derived  it, 
adopting  at  the  same  time,  not  only  the  general  philoso- 
phical tendency,  but  the  difficult  style  and  dialectic  ab- 
strusenesa  of  the  Stoic  sect.  The  very  scanty  remains  of 
the  pneumatic  doctrine  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  whether 
its  tpirit  really  was,  as  some  have  supposed,  analogous  to 
the  vital  principle  of  some  modem  physiologists ;  nor  can 
we  appreciate  in  what  manner  the  Pneumatics  conceived  the 
efficacy  of  this  tpirit  as  connected  with  those  principles 
which  they  admitted  in  common  with  other  antient  schools, 
viz.,  the  elemcntaiT  qualities,  heat  and  cold,  which  they 
called  active ;  and  dryness  and  moisture,  which  they  termed 
passive  principles.  (See  Leclerc  and  Sprengel's  Hiitoriet 
qf  Medicine. "s 

ATHEN,«'US,  a  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Naucratis  in 
Lower  Egypt,  was  probably  bom  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  was  the  contemporaryof  his  son  Commodus. 
(See  Athenraus,  p.  537,  Casauh.)  Be  lived  at  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  life 
except  that  he  must  have  written  part  at  least  of  his  nurk 
after  a,d.  228,  for  he  mentions  (xv.  p.  666)  the  doalh  of 
Ulpian,  which,  according  to  Dion  Casaius.  took  place  in 
A.D.  228. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Syrian  kings,  now  lost,  and  a 
curious  work  entitled  DeipnotofMtta  iimrvoaoftatiu),  or 
the  Banquet  of  the  Leanted,  or,  perhaps.  Contriver*  t^ 
Feattt,  in  fifteen  books,  which  ia  still  extant,  and  pro- 
bably nearly  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sntt  two 
boolu,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The  parts  which 
are  not  complete  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  ropious  exu-act 
or  epitome  of  the  original.  Athennus  represents  himself 
as  describing  to  his  friend  Timocrates  an  entertainment 
given  by  a  learned  and  wealthv  Soman,  Larensiu*  (Laurcn- 
tius),  to  the  moat  accomplished  men  of  the  day.   Among  tb* 
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oomfMiny  we  find  Ulpian  the  lawyer,  Galen  the  physician, 
RuflnuB  of  NicflDa,  and  many  others.  (See  the  Greek  Prefare 
to  the  work.)  Athenaus  intended  to  give  his  work  a  dra- 
matic character,  something  like  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  hut 
in  this  he  altogether  failed ;  and«  as  far  as  regards  dramatic 
effect,  the  Deipnoiovhiits  has  very  little  merit.  The  long 
quotations  continually  introduced  necessarily  destroy  all  the 
form  of  dialogue,  which  is  very  imperfectly  kept  up  hy  the 
occasional  introduction  of  one  of  the  guests'  names,  and  his 
propounding  some  point  of  inquiry  (see  vi.  228,  &c.),  which 
Jnvariahly  leads  to  a  long  dissertation  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  comic  writers  and  other  poets,  which  make  us 
entirely  forget  the  speaker.  The  suhjects  discussed  are 
chiefly  those  which  concern  the  pleasures  of  thetahle  and  of 
the  senses,  hut  the  whole  is  intermingled  with  so  many  inte- 
resting facts  and  copious  extracts  from  writers  now  lost,  that 
the  work  altogether  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  hooks 
that  has  been  preserved  for  the  illustration  of  antient  man- 
ners. It  seems  as  if  Athenaeus,  who  must  have  been  a 
prodiffious  reader,  intended  to  make  his  work  a  receptacle 
RMT  aU  the  curiotts  facts  that  he  had  found  ui  the  course  of 
his  studies,  and  for  such  extracts  from  antient  writers  as 
either  bore  upon  some  particular  point  or  had  given  him 
pleasure.  From  the  variety  of  matter  which  the  work  of 
AthenseUs  contains,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Na- 
tural Hutory  of  FMny  (though  it  differs  essentially  in  plan), 
and,  like  that  multi&rious  compilation,  it  would  require  the 
labour  of  many  men  of  various  kinds  of  acquirements  to 
illustrate  it  completely.  It  is  however  in  a  great  degree  a 
treatise  on  the  antient  gastronomy,  and  must  supply  the 
place  of  the  complete  work  of  Archestratus  on  that  noble 
science.  The  work  of  Archestratus,  which  was  entitled 
GastronomiOt  was  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  is  only 
known  from  the  extracts  in  Athenaus.  (29,  ill,  &c.) 
The  ilnt  book  of  the  DeipnoiophisU  begins  with  a  pane- 

STio  on  the  host  Laurentius,  records  the  names,  with  aneo- 
tes,  of  soine  of  the  most  distinguished  worthies  m  the 
gastronomic  art,  such  as  Apicius  [see  Apicius],  and  treats 
of  the  praise  of  wine,  &c.  The  subject  of  wine  is  continued 
in  the  second  boolc,  which  contains  at  the  end  a  great  deal 
of  cunous  matter  about  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
suitable  for  food.  The  third  book,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  part,  seems  to  be  in  its  genuine  form,  contains  a 
dftlicious  dissertation  on  figs,  apples,  shell- fish,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  eatables,  the  whole  interspersed,  as 
usual*  with  numerous  Quotations  from  the  poets.  We 
flmst  refer  the  reader  to  tne  original  for  the  varied  contents 
of  Uie  following  books. 

We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
Athenaus  from  this  hci,  that  '  he  had  read  and  made  ex- 
tracts from  eight  hundred  plays  belonging  to  the  middle 
comedy ;  he  quotes  above  fifteen  hundred  lost  works,  and 
the  names  of  about  seven  hundred  writers,  many  of  which, 
but  for  him,  would  be  entirely  unknown/  (Schoell,  von  Dr. 
M.  Pinder,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.)  This  work  is  often  of  great 
value  as  incidentally  giving  information  on  many  dubious 

Eoints  of  history,  and  also  the  means  of  illustrating  the 
istory  of  antient  art.  [See  Apblles,  Arsinok.]  The 
general  accuracy  of  the  quotations  and  references  of  Athe- 
naus, as  far  as  we  can  check  him  by  existing  works,  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  value  of  those  extracts  from 
works  that  are  now  lost 

The  first  edition  of  Athenaus  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice, 
1514,  folio,  which  was  got  up  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Mu- 
surus.  That  of  Casaubon  was  first  published  at  Creneva, 
1597,  folio.  The  commentary  was  not  published  till  1600, 
at  Lyons.    This  edition  was  afterwards  reprinted. 

The  edition  of  J.  Schweighauser,  which  appeared  at 
Strasburg,  1801—1807,  14  vols.  Svo.,  was  founded  on  a  col- 
lation of  two  new  MSS.,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
original  of  all  the  MSS.  of  Athenaus  now  known.  It  is 
objected  to  this  edition,  that  Schweighauser  made  very  little 
use  of  the  corrections  on  Athenaus  by  various  scholars, 
which  are  scattered  through  different  works,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  correcting  the  metricul  errors  which  abound  in 
the  MSS.  of  this  author.  There  are  corrections  of  numerous 
passatfCH  in  Athenaus  in  Porsou's  Adversan<t,  MemekoH 
Curet  Criticte.  Dobree's  Adversaria,  &c. 

The  last  and  best  editioi.  of  Athenaus  is  by  W.  Dindorf, 
Leipzig,  1827,  3  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  French  translation  of 
Athenaus  by  the  Abb6  MaroUes,  Paris.  1C»0,  4to;  and 
another  by  Lefebvre  de  Villebrune.  Paris.  1785-91,  5  vols. 
4to.,  said  (^to^.  Univ.)  to  be  very  bad. 


ATHENAUS,  a  Greek  writer,  probably  contemporary 
with  Archimedes.  A  work  by  him  on  engines  of  war  (Ilcpi 
uriXuvrifidTittv)  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Thevenot.  This  work  is  addressed  to  M.  Marcellus,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse. 

ATHENA'GORAS,  of  Athens,  was  a  Christian  phUo- 
sopher,  who  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Christians  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus.  Hence 
we  infer  that  Athenagoras  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  and  that  he  coniposed  his  apolo^  about 
A.D.  177.  (See  Mosheim  i)«  Vera  jEtate  Apologetici  quern 
Athenag.  pro  Christianis  scripsit  in  Dissert.^  Hist,  EccL 
pertin.  Ed.  3.  vol.  1 .  p.  269,  et  seq.)  The  apology  of  Athena- 
goras  bears  the  title  of  irpiofiiioy petition,  which  has  been  im- 
properly translated  Legatio,  ana  embassy.  This  anology  is  a 
well-diffested  and  eloquently-written  treatise.  Atnenagoras 
demands  toleration  for  the  Christians,  and  defends  their 
doctrine  and  their  lives  against  the  then  usual  accusations 
of  atheisoh  incest,  eating  of  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  chil- 
dren, &c.  He  proves  the  unity  of  God,  according  to  the 
materialism  of  his  age,  by  assuming  the  diffusion  of  his 
essence  through  space ;  but  he  expressly  distinguishes  God 
fix)m  matter.  His  explanation  of  tne  Trinity  is  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  emanation.    He  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost 

Eroceeds  from  God  Uke  a  ray  from  the  sun,  and  retupis  to 
.  im.  (Edit  Maran.  p.  287.)  He  declares  second  marriage 
to  be  adultery.  The  treatise  of  Athenagoras  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
conclusion  of  his  Petition,  Athenagoras,  in  his  book  on  the 
Resurrection,  shows  the  necessity  of  having  the  mind  freed 
from  prejudice  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth ;  refutes  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  resurrection,  and  confirms  it  by 
argument.  '  Those  who  deny  the  resurrection  should  prove 
either  that  God  cannot  bring  it  to  pass,  or  that  he  ttitt 
not  If  he  cannot  do  it  it  must  be  either  because  he  lacks 
skill  to  plan,  or  power  to  effect  it ;  but  his  formation  of  the 
human  body  rerates  these  suppositions.  If  he  have  power 
but  will  not  do  it  then  it  must  be  because  it  would  be  unjust 
in  itself,  or  unworthy  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  neither  of 
these  can  ever  be  proved.'  He  has  some  curious  specula- 
tions on  the  identity  of  the  human  body,  which,  on  three 
grounds,  he  argues  will  be  raised  again  to  life : — *  1.  from 
the  design  of  man*s  creation ;  2.  from  the  nature  of  man 
as  an  accountable  being ;  3.  and  from  6od*s  justice  as  a 
rewarder  of  good  ai\d  evil.'  (See  Clarke's  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature,  London,  1830,  p.  108 — 111.)  Semler 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the 
Petition ;  but  the  objected  quotations  from  the  Prophets,  and 
from  heathen  mythology,  as  well  as  the  title  of  philosopher, 
given  to  the  emperor,  are  quite  appropriate  in  a  Christian 
apolo^  of  the  second  century.  Philippus  Sidetes,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  420  at  Constan- 
tinople, relates  that  Athenagoras  was  converted  by  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  Chris- 
tianitv ;  that  he  continued  to  wear  the  philosophic  mantle ; 
and  tnat  he  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  catechetic  school  at 
Alexandria.  Sidetes  also  asserts  that  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria was  the  disci|4e  of  Athenagoras.  Mosheim  calls 
him  an  eclectic  philosopher,  whilst  Lange  and  others  say 
that  Athenagoras  was  the  first  who  applied  Platonism  to 
Christianity.  It  however  seems  certain  that  Athenagoras 
was  among  the  first  who  philosophised  about  Christianity. 

The  older  editions  of  his  writings  are  specified  in  Fabricii 
BibUotheca  Griffca,  vol.  v.  p.  86,  et  seq. ;  and  in  Oudin.  Cont" 
ment.  de  Script,  Eccl,  vol.  i.  p  203,  et  seq.  The  best  are  Ath. 
Legaiio  pro  Christ,  et  Reeurr,  Mort,  Gr.  et  Lot.,  edited  by 
Henry  Stephens,  1557,  8vo.:  by  Ed.  Dechair.  Ox.  1706,  8, 
with  notes  of  Gesner  and  others ;  reprinted  aUo  in  Gallandi 
Bibl,  pp.  t  ii. ;  and  in  Justin  Martvr's  Works,  by  the  Bene 
dictins,  174*2,  fol.,  with  a  very  good  introduction:  Ath,  De^ 
precatio.  vulao  Legatio,  pr,  Christ,  Gr.  c.  ind.  et  (valuable) 
not  by  Lindner,  1774.8:  Legut.  et  de  R^surrecfvme  f)b, 
Oherfhiir,  Gr.  et  Lat  8vo.  Wirreb,  1777,  with  Tatian, 
ThfopUilus.  and  Hcrraias:  The  most  exrelient  Discfturse 
of  the  Chnstian  philttsfYf)htir  Ath^mcmnra^  touching  the 
Hesarrnctitm  o/th^De'td;  Englished  from  tlie  Grf«;k  (he 
i»huuld  hiive  >aid  Latin)  of  Peur  Nnr«ni»8  b\  Hic  urd 
Piirder,  wvo.  Lon«l.  1573:  The  Apologetics  of  Athena- 
goras,-', F"r  the  Christian  reli.vm;  i  For  the  trufh 
of  the  Resurrfcfvm,  ^c.  by  David  Humphreys,  Svo. 
Lend.  1714  Several  extract:*  of  both  pieces  are  ranslated 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cvdibility  of  the  Gosf)ef  Hi^Utry  In 
1599  a  romance,  pretended  VO  V  traiiO  Ued  fr  in  an  original 
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wkk  of  AthentirorM,  was  printed  at  Pans  hy  Daniel  Guil- 
lemot :  it  was  entitled  *  Du  Vroi  et  Pwrfait  Amour,  icrit  en 
Orec,  contenani  lu  amoun  hanrictes  de  Theogene  et  Cha- 

fide:  &c. 

ATHE'NE,  or  ATHENA,  the  Goddegg  of  Wisdom,  of 
Arts,  and  of  Sciences,  among  the  Greeks ;  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Minerra.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  included 
under  this  name  several  divinities  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
origin — a  goddess  of  Libya,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  of 
the  nymph  Tritonis  (Herodot.  iv.  180),  or  of  Terra,  brought 
forth  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in  Libya  (Diodor.  iii. 
69) ;  but  the  one  best  known  to  us  is  the  divinity  worshipped 
by  the  Athenians,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  brought  from 
Sgvpt,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of  the  symbols 
with  which  her  statue  was  adorned :  she  had  a  sphinx  on 
her  helmet  and  at  her  feet.  Plato  {Tinueua,  Opera,  vol.  iii. 
p.  21)  tells  us  that  she  was  called  Neith  by  the  Egyptians ; 
and  Eratosthenes,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes 
(Euaeb.  Chron.  p.  21),  says,  that  *  Nitocris'  may  be  trans- 
lated into  Greek  by  '  Athene  Nikephoros.' 

Aooording  to  Homer  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but 
there  is  no  adlusion  in  either  the  Ilic3i  or  Odyssey  to  the 
fable  of  her  haiing  sprung  forth  completely  armed  m>m  the 
brain  of  that  god :  it  appears,  however,  in  the  Hymn  to 
Athene,  usually  ascribed  to  Homer.  A  scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius  {Argon,  iv.  1310)  remarks,  that  this  fable  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Stesichorus  (who  died  B.C.  553),  and  the 
Hymn  therefore  must  be  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
In  the  legend  of  Hesiod  {Theogon,  885-889),  Jupiter  is 
made  to  devour  his  wife  Metis,  and  in  process  of  time 
Athene  is  Che  result  of  this  strange  union.  She  seems  to 
have  participated  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  her  father : 
she  had  the  power  of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  of 
prolongmg  uie  life  of  man,  and  of  conferring  the  gift  of 
prophaey.  In  the  battle  with  the  giants,  she  overwhelmed 
Eoeeladus  with  Sicily ;  she  assist^  at  the  building  of  the 
ship  Argo,  and  a  wooden  figure  of  Athene  graced  tne  prow 
of  the  vessel;  she  assisted  Hercules;  gave  the  art  of  pro- 
phecy to  Tiresias,  and  immortality  to  Tydeus,  though  she 
afterwai^  deprived  him  of  it.    She  was  one  of  the  three 

Kddesses  who  submitted  their  beauty  to  the  decision  of 
ris,  and  she  disputed  with  Neptune  the  honour  of  giving 
name  to  the  new  city  of  Cecrops.  tSee  Athsns,  p.  14.  ]  The 
eontest  was  decidea  in  her  fiivour  by  the  production  of  an 
oUve  tree,  and  the  city  was  hence  called  Athens.  (Apollodor. 
BiWotk,  iii.  14.)  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  12),  the  Egyp- 
tians gave  this  name  to  the  Goddess  of  the  Air,  and  she  was 
thought  to  be  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  because  the  air  is  not 
naturslly  subject  to  corruption ;  and  was  sprung  from  his 
hrain,  because  it  occupies  the  highest  parts  of  the  world. 
8he  wma  called  Glaucopis  (\>\ue-eyed),  because  the  air  is  of 
a  bluish  ooloar.  The  eerpent,  the  owl,  and  the  cock,  were 
aaervd  to  her;  and,  among  plants,  the  olive.  She  was 
worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  but  the  most  celebrated 
tempU  was  at  Athens  [see  Parthinon],  in  which  there  was 
an  ivory  statue  of  colossal  siie  by  Phidias. 

The  statues  of  the  goddess,  csdled  Palladia,  exhibited  her 
in  very  antient  times  with  upraised  shield  and  poised  spear. 
ready  to  engage  in  battle ;  sometimes,  as  svmbols  of  her 
peaeeAil  ehancter,  she  had  in  her  left  hand  the  spindle  and 
distaff.  A  stiffly-folded  peplum  was  thrown  over  tier  chiton 
(tunic),  and  she  was  armed  with  an  immcf^po  ogis,  which 
sometimes  served  as  a  shield,  and  sometimes  was  so  con- 
trif«d  as  to  cover  both  the  breast  and  back.  The  outline  of 
the  body  exhibits  none  of  the  fulness  of  woman  in  ihe  hips 
and  brMsts,  while  the  form  of  the  bones,  arms,  and  back, 
lesemblea  that  of  man.  But  the  age  of  Phkiias  changed 
eoDsiderabW  the  antient  characteristic  marks  of  the  different 
gods,  and  from  that  time  Athene  was  distinguished  by  her 
undouded  forehead,  her  long  and  well-formed  nose,  by  the 
aomewhat  firm  eompression  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  the 
ttroogly  marked  and  almost  angular  chin,  the  half-closed 
eyea,  and  by  the  hair  streaming  carelessly  over  her  neck. 
ihere  are  many  remsentations  of  the  goddess  in  sculpture, 
OQ^  eoins.  See.  still  extant ;  and  numerous  examples  are 
pointed  out  by  Miiller  in  his  Archdologie  der  Kunst,  where 
the  subjeet  will  be  found  fully  treated.  A  fragment,  sup- 
posed to  b-vlong  to  the  sUtue  of  Athene,  which  was  in  one  of 
the  pedimenU  of  the  Parthenon,  is  now  in  the  Elgin  CoUec- 
Umi  of  the  BriUah  Museum.  (See  also  Creuzer,  Symbolik, 
ToL  iLja.  399.)     fFor  the  Italian  goddess,  see  Minkrva.] 

ATHR'NION,  a  Sicilian  slave,  one  of  the  principal 
aalon  k  the  aooond  Barvile  war  whkh  broke  out  m  SicUy, 


and  lasted  fW>m  the  year  b.c.  102  to  99.    By  birth  he  was 
a  Cilician:    he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  for 
skill  in  divination  by  the  stars ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
his  talents  were  of  an  uncommon  order,  not  so  much  flrom 
the  short-lived  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed,  as  from  the  un- 
usual tenor  of  his  policy.    He  filled  the  station  of  steward 
or  overseer  to  two  wealthy  brothers,  and,  after  the  insurrec- 
tion had  commenced  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  began  his 
career  by  gaining  over  the  slaves  under  his  own  charge,  to 
the  number  of  200.    Other  slaves  flocked  to  his  standard 
from  neighbouring  properties,  so  that  within  five  days  hia 
followers  amounted  to  1000  men.  He  then  assumed  the  title 
and  state  of  a  king ;  and  his  measures  were  such  as  show 
a  reflecting  mind,  well  adapted  to  command.    He  did  not 
freely  receive   into  his  ranks  all  persons  who  presented 
themselves;  but  selected  for  soldiers  those  who  were  best 
suited  to  bear  urns,  and  made  all  others  labour  at  their  re- 
spective callings :  so  that  he  avoided  the  disorder  incident 
to  a  tumultuary  and  ill-provided  force,  and  was  always 
abundantly  supplied  with  necessaries.    He  also  carefully 
guarded  against  wanton  ravage  by  a  judicious  use  of  his 
prophetic  powers :  for  he  assured  his  followers  that  he  was 
destined  to  reign  over  Sksily,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  pre- 
serve uninjured  the  land  and  its  produce,  as  part  of  their 
own  future  wealth.    He  soon  collected  1 0,000  followers,  with 
whom  he  laid  siege  to  lilyboBum.      In  this  attempt  he 
failed ;  but  by  good  management  this  check  was  made  to  in- 
crease his  power  over  lus  followers,  by  verifying  his  powers 
pf  diviiiation.    Another  slave-leader,  named  Salvius,  at  the 
head  of  a  superior  force  of  30,000  men,  now  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  fixed  his  residence  atTriocala.    He  summoned 
Athenion  to  serve  under  his  command,  and  it  was  now 
hoped  that  discord  would  render  these  formidable  insurgents 
ah  easier  conquest    But  the  prudence  of  Athenion  disap- 
nointed  these  hopes ;  and  he  wisely  joined  Salvius,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphon.    Tryphon  soon  con- 
ceived a  jealousy  for  his  new  associate,  whom  he  impri- 
soned ;  but  he  was  glad  to  release  and  restore  him  to  nia 
command,  when  Licinius  Lucullus,  with  an  army  of  1 6,000 
or  17,000  men,  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  conclusion.    By  Athenion's  advice  a  battle  was  risked 
near  Scirthosa,  in  which  the  msurgents  were  defeated,  and 
Athenion  severely  wounded.    Lucullus  then  laid  siege  to 
Triocala,  in  which  he  met  with  no  success.    He  was  super- 
seded by  L.  Servilius,  who  did  no  better ;  and  both  those 
generals  were  banished  for  their  misconduct  or  ill-suocen. 
()n  the  deathof  Tryphon,  Athenion  succeeded  him,  and,  un- 
checked by  Servilius,  extended  bis  ravagel  over  great  part 
of  Sicily. 

These  events  must  have  occurred  in  quick  succession  to  be 
comprehended  (as  they  are  by  Mr.  Clinton)  in  the  year  b.c. 
101.  In  B.C.  1 02,  C.  Marius  and  Manius  Aquilius  were  con- 
suls, and  the  province  of  Sicily  fell  to  the  latter.  He  won  a 
decisive  victory,  in  which  Athenion  himself  fell.  The  in- 
surgents dispersed  to  their  strong  holds,  whither  Aquilius 
pursued,  and  reduced  them  severally  to  submission.  Thus 
ended  the  Servile  War  in  Sicily,  in  the  fourth  year,  b.c.  99. 
This  desperate  insurrection,  in  the  course  of  which  six  Ro- 
man armies  suffered  defeat  (Florus,  iii.  19),  is  no^a  solitary 
instance  pf  the  danger  consequent  on  a  servile  population. 

Florus  varies  from  the  account  here  given  from  Diodorus. 
He  says,  that  Aquilius  hemmed  in  the  slaves,  and  reduced 
them  by  famine ;  and  that  at  last  they  perished  by  their 
own  hands  rather  than  surrender.  The  account  of  Diodo- 
rus is  the  more  likely.  (Died.  Eclog€e,\ih.  xxxvi.  1 ;  Florus, 
iii.  19.) 

ATHENION,  son  of  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the 
same  name,  by  an  Egyptian  slave.  He  was  manumitted ; 
kept  a  school  in  Athens,  where  he  was  naturalized ;  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Aristion,  and  ultimately  became  tyrant 
of  Athens.  He  espoused  the  interests  of  Mithridates,  and 
in  concert  with  Archelaus,  the  king  of  Pontus's  general, 
held  out  the  city  against  Sulla,  who  finally  put  him  to  death. 
[See  Sulla  :  his  history  is  given  by  Athen«5us,  V.  c.  48. 53.1 

ATHENION,  a  painter,  bom  atMaronea  in  Thrace,  and 
pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth.  Pliny  gives  him  the  extra- 
ordinary praise,  that  *  if  he  had  lived  to  maturity,  no  one 
would  have  been  worthy  to  be  compared  to  him.*  {Hist,  Nat, 
XXXV.  40.  ed.  Delph.) 

ATHENION,  a  comie  poet  Athen«us  gives  a  long 
extract  from  his  Sdmothraaans,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  80. 

ATHENRY,  or  ATHENREE,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  which,  before  the  Union,  returnod 
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two  Umitwn  to  ptriUmmt  It  ti  ft  rmj  old  oorporation, 
And  ii  Ba>'«med  bjr  a  portreevo.  Its  Ibrnier  hame  wu 
Atcreth.    It  ia  117  iiulMW.b;S.  4f  Dublin,  and  UB.  of 

There  are  three  fain  in  the  fear.  The  chQreh  M  Ih  irood 
repair.  The  London  Hibernian  Bodelf  and  the  Kildaro 
Place  Socieif  unite  with  the  incumbent  in  tUe  aapnort  of 
a  frae  schuol.  in  which  about  fort;  children  (bof  b  Itnd  giili) 
are  educated.  The  papulation  of  the  town  In  1831  wu 
1093;  that  of  the  Trhole  parish,  It.SSS.  This  lalt  state- 
ment includei  tlie  population  of  (he  cbapelry  of  MonlveA; 
In  which  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  setetal  H^  achoold.  iii- 
cludinK  a  charter  Bchool,  and  two  ichools  coilnected  with 
the  Kildore  Place  Soeiet;.  The  living  is  a  consolidated  rec- 
tory and  ricara^^e.  in  the  diooeae  and  province  of  Tnam. 

There  was  a  Dominican  friary  In  Athtanrf,  which  was 
burnt  ill  the  year  1432.  The  remains  ahow  it  to  have  been 
B  Hne  building ;  the  )rreat  east  window  is  bold,  and  of  good 
workmanship.  Fart  of  the  niini  have  been  taken  down  to 
greet  barracks.  A  Fiauciacan  Mary  was  also  founded  here 
in  H64. 

This  town  giveaname  tooneof  tbebhrDnlesof  theconnty. 
iParliamfrttan/  Paptr*.     Seward'i  Tnpog.  Hibernim.) 

ATHENS,  or  ATHE'NiK  CASHva.),  the  chief  city  of 
Attica,  one  of  the  antienl  political  dmaions  of  Greece. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give,  Brst,  a  brief deKcriplion 
tX  the  topograph;  of  the  city,  referring  to  Attica  for  the 
geographical  de^ription  of  the  province ;  and  next,  a  brief 
ontline  of  its  political  and  literary  hiMt«y,  refbning  to  Ae 
proper  articlea  for  the  minuter  detaiL 


)  A*  ft 

Athens  ts  situated  aboot  flVe  milei  ftbiH  lti0  sek-fed^il, 
ST"  58'  N.  lat.,  23°  43*  E.  ioHg.,  occupyihg  part  df  Ihe 
Central  ploin  of  Attica,  and  iome  heii,'his  which  run  down 
into  the  plain,  hut  are  i^uite  detached  from  the  mountains 
on  the  north  frontier  of  the  province.  Of  these  emincni-cS,  the 
mosl  conkpicuoQs  are  Mount  Anchetnllis  ([now  St.  George) 
with  its  peaked  summit  risinK  hijihar  than  the  Aoropolis,  i>n 
the  northeast  df  tiie  City  and  bevolid  the  antlent  walls ;  the 
Acropolis,  which  was  entirely  included  irithin  the  old  nalla; 
the  Areopagus,  opposile  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis; 
and  the  hill  <k  the  Museum,  partly  ihcluded  within  the 
antlent  walls,  ihe  highest  eminence  on  ^c  soulh.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  the  Utile  river  Ilissui,  which  rises  a 
few  miles  north-eaat  of  Ambcl6kipo,  runs  in  a  sou ih  west 
direction  past  tiie  city,  separailni;  the  heights  of  Athens 
on  the  west,  ftom  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range  of 
Hymettus  on  the  east :  it  was  Joined  a  little  alnve  the  site 
of  the  Lyecium  b^  the  Eridanus  imm  the  east.  This  little 
rivet,  which  in  its  natural  state  might  have  tvached  ihe 
marshy  lands  near  the  coast.  Is  tov  reduced  by  the  heata  of 
summer  and  the  channels  for  artiflcial  irrigation  to  an  incon- 
siderable stream  ;  and  ih  nntient  times  its  current  mutt 
have  been  diminished  from  (he  same  cause.  The  Cephlsui, 
which  runs  due  south  past  the  west  aide  of  the  city,  at  ibe 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fVom  the  walls,  is  also 
neUly  exhausted  by  the  cuts  fUr  irrigation  before  it  reaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peireus. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  Athens  will  show  the  circtut 
of  the  wall  at  the  time  when  the  city  had  a(tained  its  greulest 
niagnltude.    Beginning  with  the  Gate  of  Acharnie  on  the 
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north,  it  ran  eastward  near  the  base  of  Anchesmus,  and  past 
the  Dinmeian  Gale  to  the  Gate  of  Diochares,  which  led  to 
the  Lycriuin;  it  then  continued  parallel  to  the  Ilisauson  (he 
west  side  of  that  stream  (o  the  Fountain  Caltirrhoe,  or  En- 
neacrunuB ;  and  thence  to  the  hill  of  tbe  Museum,  which 
it  crossed,  comprehending  the  atill  existing  monument  of 
Philopappus  within  its  circuit.  Its  coutse  ftinn  the  Museum 
#81  north,  taking  in  the  chief  part  of  tbe  Pnji  and  Mount 
Lycabettus,  to  the  Dipylum  which  led  to  the  outer  Cera- 
tneicuB.  or  gnat  buryiut;  ground,  ■nd  to  tbe  Academia,  or 
•chool  of  Plato :  in  Ihe  depresaion  between  the  Pnyx  and 
Lyeabettus  was  the  Peiraic  Gdte.  A  line  from  Dipylum  to 
the  Gate  of  AcharnB  completes  the  circuit.  The  direction 
«f  the  wall  from  the  Iliasus  along  tbe  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  city  to  the  Uipylum  ii  quite  elett ;  tbo  felt  of  tbe 
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wall,  being  built  of  brick  chiefly,  or  entirely,  ba*  not  left 
any  traces.  The  ci(y  was  cunnec(ed  with  Its  ports,  Peir»us, 
Munychia.  and  Pbalerum,  by  Long  Walls  (^a.pd  ■'lixv), 
which  abulte<l  on  the  city.  rospecUvely  at  (he  hill  of  the 
Muaeium,  and  the  Gate  of  Peirflsus.  The  direcuon  of  (be 
Long  Walls  from  the  Peitieus  Is  E.  by  N.  by  totnpass,  as 
appears  from  examination  of  their  existing  fiiuridations. 
■nie  soutbera  wall,  which  ran  from  the  city  to  the  Ph^ 
lerum,  wu  called  the  Phaleric  wall ;  the  noHhern,  which 
ran  from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Peirwui,  Md  wan  a 
double  wall,  was  sometimes  called  the  Long  Walls  and 
the  PeitBic  Wall.'    (See  the  plan  annexed  to  the 
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nap  of  Attica.)  That  part  of  the  city  walls  included 
between  the  two  points  where  the  Phaluric  and  Peiraic  walls 
respectively  abut  on  them  is  not  included  by  Thucydidcs 
(ii.  13)  in  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  city  walls  which 
required  defence ;  and  we  must,  in  like  manner,  deduct  from 
the  circuit  of  the  waJl  inclosing  the  Peirsus  and  the  Muny- 
chia,  the  space  on  the  land  side  between  the  western  extre- 
mities of  the  Phaleric  and  the  Peiraic  walls.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  city,  then,  according  to  Thucydides,  in  B.C.  431, 

was — 

Stadi«. 

The  City,  deducting  the  portbetwemi  the  Peiraic 

and  Phaleric  Widla  ...  43 

The  Phaleric  Wall  .  .  .  .3$ 

The  Peiraic  WaU       ....  40 

The  Maritime  City,  deducting  the  space  between 
the  Phaleric  and  Ptoiraic  WaU  .      56^ 
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This  result  will  give  a  total  circuit  of  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  miles.  (See  Leake's  Topography  of  Athens^  p.  368.) 

Tiie  chief  Gates  of  Athens,  as  far  as  their  position  can  be 

with  any  probability  determined,  are  indicated  in  the  plan. 

The  ceiiieteries  of  the  city  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  but 

were  roost  conspicuous  on  the  north  and  north-west,  where 

they  commenced  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 

The  road  from  Dipylum  to  the  Academy  was  lined  with  the 

tombs  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Pericles,  Thrasybulus, 

Ciiabnas,  and  Phormion.    Here  too  were  the  monuments 

erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  their  country's 

ser\iee :  a  slab  of  atone,  with  the  name  and  township  (^^/toc) 

of  each  individual,  was  the  honour  paid  by  the  state  to  its 

citizens  who  died  in  battle.   (Pausanias,  i.  29.)     The  Aca- 

dvuk>  \\M£\t  was  surrtmnded  with  a  wall,  planted  with  trees, 

aoii  ornanienled  with  fountains  of  water.    Near  it  was  the 

tomb  of  PJato. 

The  tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  were  separated 
from  it  by  the  Gardens  (K  17x01),  the  Lyceium,  and  the 
C)  no^ar^es,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  extensive. 

The  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  was  strengthened  at 
intenaU  with  towers:  there  were  also  square  towers  on  the 
long  ualU  which  connected  the  city  with  the  ports.  These 
valU  (the  Peiraic  and  Phaleric)  were  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  at  a  distance  of  560  feet  from  one  another: 
when  the  city  was  in  its  highest  state  of  prosperity,  the 
open  space  between  them  contained  a  considerable  number 
of  houbes,  which  formed  a  kind  of  intermediate  town  between 
the  A)»ty.  or  Upper  City,  and  the  Peirasus. 

The  three  ports  of  Athens,  going  from  west  to  east,  were 
the  Peitieus,  now  Port  Dhrako,  which  contained  three 
natural  hays;  the  Munychia.  now  Stratiotiki,  separated 
from  the  Veineus  by  the  round  projecting  and  hdlv  penin- 
au/a  of  MunychiB ;  and  Phalerum,  now  Port  Phan&ri. 
7'hese  three  ports,  with  the  buildings  attached  to  them,  once 
f  :rme<]  a  separate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself.  A  sea  wall, 
sixt>  Gn*ek  feet  high,  and  constructed  of  wrought  stone, 
extended  from  the  bay  of  Phalerum  all  round  the  rocky 
pcnimula  of  Mun\chia,  terminatini;  about  Cape  Alcimus : 
the  north-west  and  west  side  of  the  Peireens  was  also  inclosed 
by  a  wall  running  down  to  the  sea ;  a  wall  ran  from  the 
Fi)aler.c  Port  across  the  high  ground  to  the  head  of  the 
uinJdle  bay  of  the  Peirffius  :  and  a  third  wall  ran  across  the 
Darr>)w  isthmus  of  the  Munychia.  The  importance  and 
strentrth  of  the  fortifications  of  the  maritime  city,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Munychia,  appear  from  the  siege  of  this  place 
b\  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  by  Sulla ;  the  possession  of 
the  loortA  enabled  any  person  to  command  the  city. 

The  Pcireus  was  the  great  dock- yard  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  chief  harbour  for  the  vcsl^els  engaged  in  the  com 
and  other  foreign  trade.  It  contained  large  warehouses, 
public  arsenals,  the  armoury  of  Philon,  several  temples,  a 
tiieatre,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portico  or 
arcarie  (/ukoA  vtoA)  analof^us  to  the  bazaars  of  Eastern 
cuies,  which  probably  contained  the  Deigma  (a  place  for 
the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods),  and  Phreattys  (a  court 
of  tiummary  justice),  and  other  buildings.  Of  all  the 
edifices  of  the  Peirsus,  nothing  now  remains  but  some 
traces  of  foundations  and  broken  p^e\.«>s  of  sculptured 
marble.  The  port,  though  its  entrance  »s  very  narrow,  is 
stiU  a  safe  one:  '  the  ground  inside  is  very  good,  and  rather 
to  the  southward  of  the  centre  a  ship  may  drop  her  anchor 
in  about  seven  fatboma  atifT  mud,  and  mour  with  open  hawse 
towafds  an?  point  of  the  oompasa,  for  she  will  ride  so  secure 


I  that  neither  wind  nor  sea  can  hurt  her.*  (Capt  W.  H. 
Smyth.)  The  peninsula  of  the  Munychia  contains  the 
foundation  of  a  temple,  the  remains  of  a  small  theHtre,  and 
clear  indications  that  it  was  extensively  built  upon.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  buildings  which  once  adorned  the  Pbaleruiq. 
The  line,  however,  of  the  extensive  system  of  walls  which 
defended  the  maritime  demi,  or  towns,  can  still  be  traced 
in  most  parts  piuid  in  the  Munychia,  on  the  side  toward^ 
the'aea,  courses  of  ma^nry,  both  of  walls  and  towers,  still 
exist,  formed  in  tome  parts' of  large  squared  stones  cramped 
with  iron.    (See  Thueyd.  i.  93.) 

We  shall  endeavour  brietly  to  describe  those  localities  in 
antient  Athens  which  seem  at  present  to  be  pretty  well  iden* 
tified.  It  appears  probable  that  even  in  itt  best  days  the  fin»^ 
appearance  of  Atnens  was  not  very  pleasing,  and  that  its 
attractions  weile  mainly  due  to  the  public  edifices.  A  Greet: 
traveller  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  (Dics- 
archus.  Hud.  JMin.  Geog.  vol.  ii.)  describes  the  city  as  dusty, 
and  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets  ill  laid  out, 
a  fault  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
place.  Most  of  the  houses  were  mean,  and  only  a  few  go<Kf. 
'  A  stranger,  on  the  firt»t  view,*  he  adds, '  might  doubt  if  this 
is  Athens ;  but  after  a  short  time  he  would  see  that  it  was.^ 

The  most  striking  object  is  the  Acropolis,  or  Citadel,  a 
rock  which  rises  (ibruotly  froi?  ^he  plain,  and  is  crowned 
with  the  Parthenon^  Opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis, and  separated  from  it  by  a  depression,  is  the  Areopa^ 
gus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  and  highest  extremity  iA 
which  was  the  court  of  the  ^^reopagus.  [See  Aukopaoiih.J 

Adjacent  to  the  Areopagus  on  Uie  west  was  the  Pny^j^ 
where  th9  public  meetiiigs  were  held  in  the  more  antient 
period  of  the  state,  and  where  a  'Mma,  or  pulpit  of  ^tone, 
still  marks  the  place  from  which  the  abbcmbly  was  ad- 
dressed.' (On  this  bdma,  compare  Leake,  p.  42,  and  art. 
Attica.    Ersch  and  Gruher.) 

North  pf  the  Areopagus  is  the  Temple  of  The^us,  built 
of  P^ntelic  marble,  one  of  the  best- presented  buildin^^  of 
antient  Athens.  At  first  sight  it  appears  so  entire  as  to  make 
us  doubt  if  we  are  really  contemplating  a  building  that  was 
erected  about  B.C.  470-465.  It  is  a  Doric  temple  of  mo<lerate 
dimensions ;  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  thirteen  columns 
on  each  Hank.  The  eastern  pediment  was  adorned  with 
sculptures,  as  well  as  the  ten  metopes  of  this  front,  and 
the  four  adjacent  to  them  on  each  tiank :  casts  of  three  of 
these  metopes,  which  appear  to  refer  to  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  also  of  the  frieze,  are  in  the 
Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  [See  Thbseium,  and 
Stuart*s  Athena,  vol.  iii.] 

Nearly  due  east  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  are  the  re- 
mains of  what  is  probably  the  Stoa  or  Portico  of  Hadrian, 
one  of  the  monuments  with  which  this  munificent  emperor 
embellished  the  city  of  Athens.  It  is  not  exact  to  state, 
as  has  been  done,  that  the  architectural  character  of  the 
west  colonnade  of  this  building  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian ;  still  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  re- 
mains are  part  of  the  great  work  of  that  em{)eror,  descril>ed 
by  Pausanias  (i.  18),  who  informs  us  that  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian 
was  adorned  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble,  and  contained  apartments  whose  roofs  were  *  gilded 
and  made  of  alabaster : '  it  contained  also  a  library,  and  the 
apartments  were  decorated  with  statues  and  painting!*.  The 
Gymnasium  of  Hadrian  was  probably  near  the  Stoa:  and 
the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  between  the  Stoa  and  the 
Temple  of  Theseus.  South  of  the  Stoa  is  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  called  also  the  Tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrihestes. 
[See  Andronicus  ;  and  Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  42.]  The  Gate  of 
the  New  Agora,  in  the  quarter  called  Bretha,  between  the 
Great  Stoa  and  the  Tower,  still  exists :  it  is  a  portico  of 
four  fluted  Doric  columns,  of  Pentelic  marble,  supporting 
an  entablature  and  pediment.  (See  the  view  and  phms  in 
Stuart,  vol.  i.) 

Hie  south-oast  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is  entered  by 
the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  was  one  of  the  oldcht  parts  of  it, 
next  to  the  Acropolis.  This  building,  of  Pentel.c  marble, 
consists  of  a  circular  arch  with  C<»rinthian  columns,  the 
entablature  of  which  supports  anotiier  ordinance  of  Co- 
rinthian columns,  surmounted  by  an  entul>lature,  with  a 
pe<linient  in  the  centre.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  WO.)  An  inwrip- 
tion  upon  the  friese  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  an*h 
still  testifies  that  the  emperor  >;ave  his  name  to  the  port 
of  the  city  between  thin  edifice  and  the  Hissus.  Here 
stood  the  magniticont  temple  of  Juptter  Olympius,  which 
being  re-commenced  about  ii.c.  176—165,  on  the  site  of  an 
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dLiet  templo,  uid  vorkad  upon  at  intarvalt,  wu  at  length 
flnuhMl  by  thB  libenUty  of  Hadriui.  Sixteen  mlumna  or 
PenteUomarble,  60  feet  nigh,  and  abore  6 i  in  diameter,  are 
•11  that  now  remain  of  the  138  which  onoe  adonied  this 
magnifloent  buildins,  one  of  tha  laivett  erected  bf  the 
Oneki  in  honour  oi  their  deities.  (M  Stuart,  iii.  p.  83.) 
Thi«  temple  and  itt  Mcred  encloiure  were  flUed  with  sutuei : 
two  of  the  emperor  were  made  of  atone  from  Thaioa,  «nd 
two  othera  of  itone  from  Egypt ;  the  statue  of  the  dei^  wu 
a  ehryielephantine  <Kold  and  iTory )  itatue  of  cototaal  liie. 

The  fountain  called  Callirrhoe,  or  Bnneacrunna  (the  nine 
■|«ings),  the  only  eourre  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighbour- 
Mod,  was  only  •  short  diatance  fkom  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  great  temple.  Theni  were  wells,  as  Pausauia*  remarka 
(L  14),  all  thnnigh  the  city,  but  this  was  tha  only  source  of 
pore  water.  An  aqueduct  from  Cephiiia  on  the  Cephisus 
was  eonsbiicted  for  the  use  of  the  city  by  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  his  succeuor.  The  reservoir  of  water  wsi  iDsde 
at  the  foot  of  Anchesntoa,  and  adorned  with  a  frontitpiaoe 
of  four  lonio  columns.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  94.)  This  monu- 
ment, of  which  two  columns  were  standing  in  I7S4,  is  DOW 
destroyed. 

Beyond  the  quarter  called  Hadrian's  City,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lUssus,  is  the  Panathenaia  Stadium,  Bnt  con- 
■tnwledby  Lyourgus  the  orator,  b.c.  350,  and  adorned  with 
Pentelio  marUebyHetodes  Atticns,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
All  the  marble  has  disappeared;  but  part  of  the  masonry  at 
the  south-east  oroirculu'end,andlhee(aMU,or  part  destined 
f<K  the  exhibition  of  the  Panathenaio  games,  remains.  Its 
leuKth  iu  the  interior  is  673  feet 

On  the  hill  of  the  Husetum,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Acropolis  by  n  denression,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Syrian  mentiouod  oy  Pausanias  <i.  36).  Acootdiug  to  the 
inscriptioiu  it  was  erected  by  Philopappus,  or  iu  lunour  of 
PhilopappUB,  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  in  the  reign  of  Truan : 
it  contained  three  niches,  two  of  which  remain,  in  which 


Commagene,  And  uat  of  Seleuous  Nicstor,  the  founder  of 
thedynutyof  theSeleueidn.  (SeeSpon,  ii.  1A7,  AmsL  ed.; 
Dodwall'i  TVooeb,  i.  392 ;  and  the  view  in  Stuart,  iii.  99.) 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  existing  monuments  of 
Athens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oih,  with  the  exception  of 
the  imall  choragic  monument  of  I.ysicrates,  erected  about 
».C.  334  (the  year  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia),  vul- 
garly railed  the  Lantern  of  Drmostbenes:  itsunds  between 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  great  Temple 
of  Jupitflr,  and  is  or  wai  partly  walled  up  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Capuchin  oonnat.  This  liuk  •diOoe,  which  eoosisu 


or  a  circular  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  a 
high  quadrangular  basement,  is  only  six  feet  in  diameter . 
on  the  central  piece,  which  rises  from  thecupols  that  crowns 
the  cetonnede,  a  tripod  origitielly  itood. 

Of  the  great  dimions  of  Athens  which  appear  to  be  ascer- 
tained, we  may  mention  the  Inner  Ceramcicue,  adjs««it  to 
the  Dipylum,  within  the  walls;  the  Old  Agora,  in  the  de- 
pression about  the  Areopagus;  the  New  Agora,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  the  gateway  of  which,  as  already 
observed,  and  three  inscriptions  still  remain ;  and  the  Limne, 
Of  Marshes,  a  low  and  originally  a  swampy  part  of  Athena, 
which  contained  the  Leneum,  or  Temple  of  Bacchus.  This 
hut  quarter  of  Athens  was  always  considered  inlerior  in 
salubrity  to  that  north  of  the  Acropolis. 

Tha  Acropolis,  or  the  old  Ceeropian  fortress  of  Athens,  is 
a  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  &om  the  plstn,  with  its  sides 
naturally  scarped,  except  at  the  west  end  ;  its  graatest 
length  may  be  about  laoo.  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
5SU  feat.  Before  we  describe  brietly  the  edillces  which 
stand  on  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  we  must  notioe 
those  which  stood  immediately  around  ill  base. 

Along  the  base,  on  the  east  side,  extending  southwards 
from  the  supposed  site  of  the  Pntaneum,  ^robablv  ran  the 
street  to  which  Pausanias  gave  thename  of  Tripoda  (LSO). 
This  street,  or  quarter,  was  so  called  from  a  number  of 
small  temples  or  edifices  crowned  with  tripods,  to  comme- 
morate the  victories  gained  by  the  Choragi  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  theatre.  The  great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  the  pUee 
fbr  damstic  exhibitions,  was  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Acropolis ;  the  inner  curve  was  excavated  in  the  rock,  and 
the  part  which  projected  into  the  plain  was  Ibrmed  of 
masonry.  In  the  recess  of  tliis  excavation,  and  above  the 
theatre,  Pausanias  (L  21)  describes  a  cavern,  which  was 
converted  by  Thrasyllui  (b.c.  32ij),  a  victorious  cliDragus. 
into  a  small  temple.  A  noble  seated  figure,  of  colossal  siie, 
now  generally  called  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  originally 
was  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  the 
Elgin  Room  (No.  Ill)  in  the  British MuMum.  (See  artioh 
Attic  ;  and  tbe  plale  in  Stuart,  ii.  92.)  A  brass  coin  of 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  represenla  the  interior  of 
the  theatre,  showing  dtstinclly  the  seaU  for  th*  spectators, 
with  the  caves  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  ^ust  under  the 
touth  wall  of  the  Acropolis ;  rising  above  which  we  observe 
the  Parthenon,  and  other  buildings  which  stand  on  the 
platform  of  ihe  rock. 

The  dimensions  of  this  theatre  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
hut  we  may  safely  infer  it  was  a  very  large  one.  Dicmar- 
chus  expresses  his  admiration  of  its  beauty. 

On  the  wuth-west  side  of  tbe  Aaropolia  is  the  tite  of  Iba 
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Odmum,  or  Musicml  Thntra  of  HarodM  Atticiu,  named  hj 
him  ItM  Tbeatre  of  RegUlk,  in  memory  of  hia  dtceued 
wift.  ThU  ipUadid  mooumMit  of  Ui«  muniflMnca  of  ■ 
pfivate  U>dividual  wu  orected  in  the  leeond  oentvu?  a.d., 
uu)  wu  tlie  Snett  building  of  tbo  kind  in  Gteeoe. 

Tba  gnOa  at  ApoUo  ind  Pui,  with  the  little  iprioi;, 
dwcribed  bj  Pwuaniu  (L  38}  u  close  to  the  nt>pyla«,  ii  at 
the  nofth-weit  angle  of  the  Acmpolit,  and  near  aome  step* 
whkh  bd  up  to  the  Actopolii  from  the  Darthern  tide  of 
tha  citf,  aa  appears  b;  the  Mlowing  coin  from  the  Britiah 
Muaauu,  in  which  tho  Parth«MO  ia  appaioitl;  indicated. 


[UttXiim.] 

At  tbe  wett  end  of  tbe  Acropoli*,  when  alone  the  ap- 
pmeb  ia  practicable,  tim  open  apaoe  waa  flUed  up  wiUi  the 
PtopyWa,  a  magniOeent  work  of  Penletio  marble,  which 
aertnl  both  ai  an  approach  and  a  military  defence  to  tbe 
citadel.  The  fh>nt  or  central  part,  which  waa  flanked  by 
two  projecting  winga,  conuated  of  mx  flut«d  Doric  columna, 
abmt  39  feet  high,  aupporting  a  pediment,  and  appnwchod 
br  Imr  atepa.  A  vmtibula,  formed  bj  lix  lonio  columnt, 
Maoed  in  a  double  row  and  parallel  to  one  another,  stood 
Mhind  thi*  ponieo,  and  led  to  Ufa  opaninga  m  door*,  of 
whichlhat  in  ibe  centre  wai  tin  wideat.  The  nof  or  ceiling 
o<  llua  ^mtiba\e  nated  mi  triple  lengtha  of  marble  beams 
bid  acrvsa  tbe  Teati'buls ;  the  beams  belonging  to  the  two 
sUe-aitla*  mted  respectJTel]'  on  a  latmal  wall,  and  the 
WT^OvTe  of  the  neareat  row  ti  oolnmna:  these  boams 
were  about  32  feet  long.  Tboae  lying  acroas  tbe  central 
paaaaga  wen  abont  17  feet  kng.  On  those  beama  rested  the 
alaba  of  the  ceiling,  which  waa  decorated  with  various  oma- 
ntniB.  The  flreopeninga  led.by  atepa,into  a  porticowhich 
bead  the  platfarm  of  the  Acropolis,  aad  bad  a  front  and 
pediment  Htnilar  to  that  at  ttw  weatem  entrance  of  the 
rropjlK*.  Tliia  baantifiil  work  has  snlhrcd  grievously  since 
tbe  oocupaiion  of  Athens  bT  the  Turks,  A  great  part  of 
tba  euietn  tide  of  the  Pnipyliea  was  destroyed,  about  16S6, 
if  an  axploaion  of  gunpowder  iSpon.  iL  107),  that  took 
pUc«  in  the  part  between  the  five  doon  and  the  west  front, 
which  had  been  formed  into  a  powder-magaiine.  Bpon  (ii. 
IK)  daawibes  the  west  fhtnt,  with  its  ^iment  and  tbe 
Ionic  ralamnacf  the  veatibuU,  as  existing  in  1676 ;  bnt  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  waat  front  ia  now  entirely  gone.  [See 
8luait.iii.  104;  and  Pkoftlma.] 

Tbe  ^Mf  ornament  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon 
(arecSed  ahoat  a.c.  4S(M40),  or  Temple  of  the  Virgin  Qod- 
dMa  Hinerra.  which  stood  on  the  highest  level  of  tbe 
Acropolis,  and  vasbuQt  of  tbe  hard  white  marble  of  Pente- 
lirua.  Tliia  noble  monument  of  tntient  art  b  now  greatly 
duaagad.  though  a  few  eentarie*  ago  it  was  probably  in 
■  stale  hale  worse  than  it  had  been  fai  two  thousand  yoara 
Wwe.  It  Bufeed  ttom  the  ravagea  of  war  between  tbe 
'  s  av^  Venetiana,  and  sIki  mora  toconllv  in  our  own 
U«  '  I  fomitant  of  tbe  seulpturea  which  decorated  the 
■*•»  .  with  man^  of  tbe  metopes  and  a  lart{e  part  of 
U  ar*  iww  m  the  Elgin  ooUection  of  the  British 
Tb«M  Mu^um  mm  an  epoch  in  antient  art, 


and,  together  with  the  temple  to  which  they  belonged,  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  TSeo  pAKTHurotT.] 
Tha  position  of  this  temple  is  indicated  in  tbe  plan  of  the 
AeropoUs :  it  is  in  37*  iS*  3"  N.  lat. ;  33°  43'  37"  E,  long. 
(Captain  W.  H,  SmjIhO 

Of  the  other  remaiiu  on  the  Acropolis,  the  most  interest- 
ing is  the  building,  which,  consisting  of  vanoUBparti,  ii  now 
commonly  known  by  tha  general  name  of  the  Erechtheium. 
Tbe  site  of  this  edifice  is  denoted  in  the  plan ;  iu  deUila 
require  to  be  treated  separate!);.  [SeeEwicHTHBiuM.j  The 
south  portico  of  the  Paikdroaium  («bich  is  a  part  of  this 
ediflce),  instead  of  pillars,  was  supported  by  six  female 
flgurea,  about  seven  feet  high,  tocnuically  callud  Carya- 
tides, orw  of  which  is  now  in  tbe  Elgin  c<rileciion ;  and  an- 
other had  disappeared  oven  when  Stuart  and  Revett  visited 
Athens  in  1750. 

Besides  these,  and  other  smaller  edifices  which  adorned 
the  Acropolis,  it  contained  a  prodigious  number  of  statues 
and  other  works  of  art — some  of  colossal  site,  and  others 
distinguished  for  their  exquisite  beauty.  The  bronze  colosaal 
statue  of  Minerva  tbe  Defender  ('AAttra  Up6^x<t).  the 
work  of  Phidias,  is  probably  tho  statue  rejwetented  on  the 
coin  which  shows  the  slops  of  tbe  Acropcdia.  Tika  spear 
and  helmet  of  this  ookwsol  figure  (Pausau.  i.  2S)  were  viaibla 
towering  above  the  Aeropdis  to  ttuMe  who  apnroaebed 
Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  Uiey  had  rounded  Cape  Snnium. 

The  Propyltea  fermed  the  defence  of  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis ;  the  rest  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall.  That  on  the  north  side  was  called  the  Pelasgicum, 
a  term  also  applied  to  that  part  of  the  city  immediatelv  below 
it,  and  by  Herodotus  (v.  64)  to  the  whole  Acropolis.  Accuid- 
ing  (o  tradition,  the  north  wall  was  built  by  the  Pelasgi : 
possibly  the  existinj^  wall  may  be  part  of  this  original 
construction,  which,  in  all  mobability,  ia  tbe  oldest  existing 
monument  of   Athens.      The  south    wall  was  built,  or 

Srobably  rebuilt,  and  stren^ened  by  Cimon,  the  nan  of 
liltiadea,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Cimonium ;  in 
some  parts  it  is  sixtj'  feet  high.  Near  this  south  wall,  as 
Panianiaa  tells  us  (i.  33).  was  the  representation  of  the 
wars  of  tbe  giants,  the  battle  between  tbe  Athenians  *nd 
the  Amaions,  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  in  Mysia  by  king  Attalus  1.    [See  ArrAi-ui.] 

At  tho  etose  of  the  lata  Greek  war,  Athens  was  in  a 
droadful  state,  being  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruinn,  and 
almost  without  inhabitants.  At  preient,  building  is  going 
on  in  the  north  port  of  the  city,  and  if  the  unfortunate 
country  of  Greece  can  et^joy  security,  we  may  hope  Itaat,  in 
a  few  years,  the  town  will  be  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  it  has  been  for  many  centuries.  Tbe  vxca^oiiona  that 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buiHings  will 
probably  determine  some  sites  hitherto  uncertain,  and  bring 
to  light  some  valuable  monuments  of  the  best  at{es. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  fur  the  tojio- 
graphy  of  Athens  are  very  numerous :  Strabo,  book  ix.  j 
Pausanias,  book  i.';  with  the  scattered  passages  of  other 
Greek  and  Latin  writers;  Spon  andWheler;  Chamllrrs 
TVoceb,  of  which  there  is  a  French  translation,  with  notes, 
by  B.  dn  Bocage  ;  Stuart's  i4(A«tM. 4  vols,  folio.  re-piiU1i«hcd 
by  Priestley  and  Weale,  London,  1827;  Leake's  Tiipyrii- 
phy  fif  Atkeni ;  Wilkins's  Athmientia;  and  Elgin  lUurbht, 
3  vols.  12mo.,  published  by  tbe  Societv  for  tho  DiOuninn  of 
Uselu]  Knowledge,  in  which  these  and  other  autliorities  are 
more  particularlv  referred  to :  see  also  Ejieye.  of  Eneh  and 
Gniher,  art -4(hM.   1831. 

Hitlory  of  Athen*. — Tbe  origin  of  civil  communities  ia 
generally  unknown,  and  that  of  Athens  does  not  fiirm  an 
exception  to  the  remark.  Our  object  here  will  be  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  mstory  of  this  state,  referring  to  (be 
particular  heada  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  toe  raosl 
important  periods  and  events. 
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Ttn  flnt  period  of  Athenian  biitorf .  Qndinn  vilb  tiv  V«r  | 
of  Troy,  U  of  a  mytliicol  characler.  Aclraus  (Puusau.  i.  2.) 
Va«  the  BfBt  king  of  AUira.  Cecrop»,  arcordinn  to  one 
fslilu.  WM  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  dauKhter  of 
Aclntus.  and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy.  Accotdiog  to 
another  fable.  Cecrops  was  in  Eferjplian.  wlio  brought 
fiom  Egjpt  the  art*  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion! of  the  religious  and  political  ayatera  of  the  Atha- 
niaiis.  The  name  of  Cecrops.  whatever  may  haire  been  its 
Oritfin,  was  perpetuated  among  the  Alhcnians  to  the  latent 
epoi'h  of  their  existence  ns  a  people.  Of  Hie  BUccesBor*  of 
CecroM,  Erechtheus  the  flrat  otherwise  called  Erirbthonius, 
vas  afdiTino  or  UDkno«n  descent ;  his  name  aUo  survived 
and  retained  a  place  in  the  religious  obaervances  of  Athens. 
In  Ifae  reign  of  Pandion,  the  aon  of  Erichthonius.  DemeleT 
(Ceres)  was  wanderinn  on  earth  in  quest  of  her  lost  daugh- 
ter :  out  of  gratitude  for  information  about  her  child,  the 
goddess  taught  Triptolemua  of  Eleusis  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  the  Rharian  plain  waved  with  a  harvest  bilDerto  un- 
known to  man.  A  second  Erechtheus  fought  with  the  Eu- 
Dolpiilffi  of  Elouiis.  and  loit  his  life,  jligous,  the  son  of 
S  wcond  Pandion,  in  course  of  ticae  came  to  the  throne, 
^d  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
graatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Theseus  was  the  friend 
of  Hercules  and  Peirithous  ;  and  the  venerable  Ne 
who  awiited  the  Greeks  with  hii  counseU  at  the  wi 
Troy,  bad  fought,  when  a  youn;;  roan,  in  the  same  ranks 
vilb  Theseus.  The  mfthological  fame  of  Theseus  was 
perpetuated  by  his  mariial  exploits  against  the  bull  of  Mara' 
thun  ;  by  bis  descent  to  the  ioremal  regions ;  his  voyage  tt, 
Crete,  and  bis  combat  with  the  Centaurs.  As  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Athenian  polity,  who  united  in  one  cunfe- 
deration  the  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or  cities  ol 
Attica,  established  by  Cecrops  (Sirab.  p.  397),  he  appears 
to  be  invested  with  the  character  of  an  hiatoncal  persunage. 
(See  Thuoyd.  ii.  15.)  Theseus  is  alio  said  to  have  instituted 
the  great  quinquennial  festival  of  the  Panathenea,  in  com- 
mernoration  of  the  political  union  of  all  Attica.  (Pausan. 
TiiL  2.)  To  the  latest  period  of  their  history  the  Athenians 
retkined  the  grateful  remembrance  of  this  hero,  and  the 
beautiful  temple,  which  is  still  called  the  Theneium,  bat 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  a  name  which  belongs  to  b 
period  when  the  truth  of  history  is  wrapped  in  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  the  mythi  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  sent  fifty  abips  to  the  war  of  Ttoy,  under 
the  command  of  Menestheus,  who  had  driven  Theseus  from 
Athens  ;  but  neither  the  general  nor  his  soldiers  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  worthies  of  Homer. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the   history  of  the  Athenian 
people,  we  find  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by 
the  statement  that  they  were  AuloeAlAone»~poop\e  coeval 
with  the  land  which  they  inhabited.    Herodotus  (i.  S7)  ssys 
that  the  Athenian!  were  originally  Pelasgi,  and  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellenes  (Greeks).  Such  a  change 
plies  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  one  race  while  it 
already  in  the  possession  of  another ;  it  implies  also  cither 
the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered   and  the  conquering 
races,  or  the  extinction  of  those  who  were  compelled   " 
yield.     The  former  we  believe  to  be  supported  by  more  p 
babililie*.   Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Achsus 
and  Ion  :   thus  tho  name  Ionian  became  attached  tc 
Attin  soil ;  and  we  have  the  historical  fact,  that  the  ni 
of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Cleisthenea 
were  supposed  lo  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons 
oflon.     (Herod.  V.  66:  comp.  Pausan.  vii.  I.)     'The  Atlii 
Biani,'  say*  Herodotus  (viii.  44),  '  during  the  occupation  by 
the  Pelasgi  of  the  country  now  called^  ell  as,  were  Pelasgi, 
with  the  distinative  name  of  Cranai.     From  Cecrops  they 
received  the  name  of  Cecropids ;  and  upon  Erechtheus  suc- 
ceeding to  the  royal  power.  Iheir  name  was  changed  to  Athe- 
nians.    Al^er  Ion,  the  son  of  Xulhus,  had  become  the  leader 
r>f  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  people  got  tho  name 
loiiians.'     In  the  fable  of  Poseidon  and  ^thena  (Nepti 
and  Hinerva)  contending  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  nami 
Athens.  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  lonians  of  Helice  and  the 
national  gort  oftbose  who  were  afterwards  the  lonians  of  Asia, 
contended,  though  unsucceasfully,  against  Athena,  the  pri- 
mitive deity  of  the  counlrv.     Yet  the  name  and  worship  of 
PoT«idon  was  not  neglected  in  Athens ;  the  Rrcchtheiui      * 
the  Acropolis  preserved  the  remembrance  oftheoontest. 
the  altar  on  whicli  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice  (Pausan.  i.  26)  both 
to  Erechtheua  and  Poteidon,  indicated  that  the  mythical  king 


was  the  repreMntativa  of  the  deity  whoso  voithip  strove  ftr 

the  supremacy.  Among  the  various  names  by  which  Athens 
was  known,  we  find  that  of  Poaeidqnia,  or  lli»  City  of  Nep- 
tune (Sirabo,  if..  397);  and  the  name  of  Athens  itself 
was  given  to  aigbt  differ^t  places.     (See  S\e.f^.  Byiant. 
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Ttie  fabia  of  th*  lv>  deitief  contending  for  Attto^  is  re- 
presented on  a  coin  c^  Athena. 


Tharemembranceofthe  Pelasgi  was  retained  inthen^n^p 
of  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  of  lyhich  they  wero  tht 
architects,  and  in  that  nart  of  the  city  which  was  helow  it  in 
the  plain.  Tradition,  however,  reported  that  the  ^elaigil 
or  that  portion  of  the  old  inhabitants  which  did  notmix  witb 
the  new  comers,  were  finally  driven  out  of  Attica,  aiid  rf^ 
tired  to  Lemnos.  The  connexion  between  (he  I-ero'niM 
and  Thracian  Pelasgi  and  the  Athenian;  seems  sufflcienlly 
indicated  by  old  traditions  and  pther  circumsiances.  The 
Pelasgi  were  in  Attica  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  (^r^ch  and  Gruber. 
Enq/c.  Attic.)  that  the  anabgy  of  the  name  Pallat  (o  the 
Thracian  peninspla  Pallenp.  and  of  the  mountain  AtlfOn  to 
the  name  Athene,  appears  to  indicate  the  Thracian  orjgn  of 
these  Athenian  denominations. 

The  line  of  Athenian  kiqgs.  whatever  mvi  havp  be^n  ita 
historical  commencement,  terminated  with  Codrjjs.  non  of 
the  Messenian  Melanthus,  Melspthus,  hifoself  a  fugitive, 
had  received  the  lonians,  who  tl^d  from  the  f^luponnesuB 
before  the  victorious  Heraclids  (B.C.  11Q4;i,'pHkly,  ai.  it  is 
said,  for  the  sake  oflon,  that  is,  because  they  were  kinsmen, 
and  partly  because  the  Athenians  wished  lo  Etrengthen 
themselves  against  th«  Dorians.  On  the  dealh  of  Codfus, 
who  fell  during  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponnesiaa 
army  (B.C.  1068),  his  sons,  disputing  about  tbp  rif[ht  of 
succession,  refened  the' matter  to  the  oratle  orDflphi,  wlm 
decided  in  favour  of  M^on.  Neileus,  the  otbpr  soil,  le(t 
his  country  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  chieflv  Ionian  rq^ 
fugees,  and  with  them  founded  the  twelve  Ipniap  «tatei 
of  Asia.  Thucydides,  in  ^lis  brief  sketch  of  the  wd^  hinturr 
of  Greece,  instead  of  atteniptin)^  to  unraiel  the  wel)  in  whicQ 
evea  in  his  tinie  it  was  involved,  giiea  only  ibes^  aa  tb« 
general  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  earliest  atate  of  hi) 
native  country  : — The  stt-rility  of  Allica  ofl'erod  no  teoipta- 
tioQ  to  an  invedet,  and  it  consequently  bad  not,  like  ths 
more  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  a  continual  chapge  of  inhabit 
ants ;  the  security  which  it  enjoyed  made  it  H  place  of 
refuge  for  those  who  were  driten  from  otl^er  states ;  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  popiilqlion  led  to  the  colcniiation 
of  Ionia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  ^geaa 
after  the  war  of  Troy-  (Thucy.  i.  2,  1 2-)— Herodotus  (viii. 
4S)  has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of  those  islands,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  mother  state.  They  are  Erctria  and  Chalcii  ia 
Eubsa,  both  founded  before  the  war  of  Troy  iStrabo.  'I4E>, 
and  the  islands  of  Ceos,  Naxoa,  Siphnos  and  Seriobos.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Athenians  at  this  early  period  directing 
their  attention  to  the  colonixatiop  of  islands,  tends  to  sliow 
that  they  were  always  a  maritime  people,  though  the  found- 
ation of  their  naval  power  is  referred  by  their  own  historians 
lo  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  wan. 

With  the  death  of  Codcu*  the  oiBce  of  king  ceased  in 
Athens,  and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an 
archon,  or  governor,  whos4  office,  from  being  at  Qrst  heredi- 
tary- and  fill  life,  was  by  degrepa  changed  into  a  decennial, 
and  finally  into  an  annual  oflice.  When  the  last  rhang« 
took  place,  a  further  alteration  was  made  by  dislributiiis 
the  dutiea  of  the  archon  among  pine  magiaiiateg,  instead 
of  giving  them  all  to  one.  [See  Akchon.  Coi>rus.] 
From  the  death  of  Ckidrus  to  the  tegislaiion  of  Solon. 
Athenian  history  presents  but  few  and  doubtful  facts ;  and 
though  the  personality  of  Solon  and  his  frnming  of  a  code 
cannot  he  roatten  of  aoubt,  theevcnts  of  bis  life  belong  to 
that  epoch  where  the  records  of  history  are  still  obscure  atid 
,  disputed.    SoIod  «|u  (bo  pontompoqtT;  of  Aniwi»>  king  il 
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Efrjpt,  trhich  country  he  is  said  to  have  visited ;  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Ly  dta,  whose  pride  and  vanity  he  rebuked  ;  and  of 
the  first  U  jrrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.     With 
the  lef^slation  of  Solon  (k.c.  594),  Athenian  history  he^ins 
to  assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  the  same  epoch  marks 
the  histortcal  commencement  of  that  series  of  events  which 
bronj^ht  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris 
into  connexion  with  the  south  of  Europe.  Tradition  assigned 
to  Theiieus  the  credit  of  laying;  the  foundation  of  their  de- 
rnocrary.  (Plut.  Thes,  c.  25.)   Of  the  regulations  (^(9/iot)  of 
Dracon  (h.c.  624),  the  predecessor  of  Solon  in  legislation,  we 
know  little,  except  that  his  criminal  code  was  so  severe  as  to 
require  An  almost  entire  change.  [See  Dracon.]  Theconsti- 
tution  of  Solon  was  designed  to  maintain  the  chief  political 
power  just  where  it  was — in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  whom  he 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  property ;  and 
to  them  a\one  he  gave  the  privilege  of  filling  public  offices : 
but  by  allowing  the  fourth  or  poorest  class  to  be  members 
of  the  ecclesia,  and  to  be  the  dicasts  or  jurymen  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  he  laid,  perhaps  unintentionally,  the  foundation 
of  a  pure  democracy.     Besides  the  nine  Archons,  the  ad- 
ministration was  managed  by  the  senate  (/SovXi})  of  400, 
each  of  the  four  trib^  supplying   100  members.     [See 
Arkopaous,  Solon.]    The  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  (b.c. 
ft60),  who  by  fraud  and  fdrce  seized  on  the  supreme  executive 
|>ower,  did  not  change  the  laws  of  Solon,  it  is  said,  though 
It  certainly  must  have  changed,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  great 
part  of  the  constitutional  forms  of  Athens.    Under  the  title 
of  tyrant  (f^^woc),  a  term  at  that  time  not  necessarily 
implying  the  abuse  of  power,  Pisistratus  governed  with 
equity  and    moderation.     He  was    twice   expelled    from 
Athens,  but  a  battle  on  the  field  of  Marathon  at  last  sc- 
enred  his  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Hippias. 
[See  PisisTaKTiis'\    His  successor  had  neither  the  ability 
Dor  the  good  fortune  of  his  fa^er,  and  he  was  finally  driven 
ont  of  Athens  (B.C.  51u)  by  the  aristocratical  faction  of 
the  AlcmnonidflD,  who,  by  corrupting  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
brought  against  Hippias  the  power  of  Lacedomon.    Cleo- 
menes,  the  mad  king  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  was  employed 
on  this  buKinesis.    Hippias  being  expelled  retired  with  his 
fainiiy  Co  Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont,  a  possession  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  arms  of  his  father.     Pisistratus 
and  his  son  held  the  tyrannv  of  Athens  for  thirty-six  years 
(Herod,  v.  65),  during  which  time  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  all  tendency  towards  a  democratical  form  of  go\  emment 
wa^  suppressea :  but  the  arts  began  to  flourish  under  their 
mle,  and  the  foundation  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius  and 
Jupiter  Olympius  is  assigned  to  the  perioa  of  their  govern-  \ 
ment.    The  downfall  of  this  antient  (see  Herod  v.  65)  and  | 
piweriul  family  wa^  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
party    strife,   and  for  the   consequent  development  of  the 
democratical  principle. 

Two  fdctioni  now  dtn'ded  Athens,  headed  respectively  by 
Cleisthtrnes  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmsonidn,  and  Isagora^ 
the  stm  of  Tisander.  [See  Clsisthknks.]  Cleisthenes 
changed  the  number  of  tribes  (^vXal)  fh)m  four  to  ten,  and  I 
by  that  and  other  measures  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
peope.  The  senate  (;3ovX^)  of  400  was  changed  into  one 
of  5uO,  fifty  members  being  annually  chosen  firom  each 
tril>e.  His  rival  called  in  to  his  aid  Cleomencs,  who, 
though  at  first  sucrcjtsful,  was  finally  haffied  in  his  attempts 
on  .Athens.  This  invasion  of  Cleomenes  is  worthy  of  notice 
tor  havmg  led  to  the'flrst  recorded  communication  between 
the  Athenians  and  Persians.  The  Athenians,  wishing  to 
■trentrthen  themselves  against  another  threatened  invasion, 
tent  ambassadors  to  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor  of 
Sardis.  The  haughty  satrap,  after  askins  who  the  Atheni- 
STis  were,  and  where  they  lived,  promised  help  on  rx>ndition 
of  their  giving  to  the  king  of  Persia  i^arth  and  water,  the 
usual  signs  of  submission  required  by  the  great  king.  The 
ambasUdors  incautiou^}  assented,  and,  on  their  return 
home,  were  well  abused  for  their  paint. 

Tiie  iJtfue  of  the  Spartan  attack,  which  was  so  much  ap- 
prehended  b^  the  Athenians,  was  more  fkvourable  than 
they  had  anticipated :  the  Corinthians,  who  had  joined  in 
the  mvaaion.  cjjanged  their  minds  and  went  home ;  the  , 
two  Lacedsmonian  kings,  Cleomenes  and  his  colleague  ' 
Demaimtui.  Quarrelled  at  Eleusis  Just  before  a  battle  was  ' 
txpwtad,  ana  the  Peloponnesisn  army  consequently  dis-  i 
versed:    and   the  Athenians  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  ! 
deal  with  the  BcButians  and  Chalcidians,  who,  acting  in  ' 
ftinoert  with   the  Peloptmnesians,  had   crossed   tho  fron-  ' 
tier.    Tba  Atheoiani  gained  a  complete  victory  over  tho  ] 
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Boeotians  and  Chalcidians,  crossed  into  Eubdea.  and 
placed  four  thousand  Athenian  colonists  in  the  territory 
of  Chalcis.  Thus  the  Athenians,  who  were  said  tr.  have 
orijfirially  ccdonized  Chalcis,  got  a  firmer  footing  in  this 
fertile  island,  which  was  on  subsequent  occasions  considered 
more  important  than  most  of  their  foreign  possessions. 

About  this  time,  Hippias  the  exiled  tyrant  came  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lacedajmonians, 
and  urged  his  claims  to  be  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens.  Though  supported  by  the  leading  state  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, Hippias  failed  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  rest  of 
the  Pcloponnesian  confederacy,  and  he  retired  to  Sigeium, 
where  be  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  desperate  cause  by 
exciting  Artaphernes  against  the  Athenians.  An  event  soon 
happened  which  was  favourable  to  his  views.     The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  sent  twenty 
ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians  of  EulxBa  added  five,  to  assist 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  had  revolted  against  Darius.     The 
confederate  forces  succeeded  in  burning  Sardis,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece.     An  im- 
mense armament,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphernes, crossed  the  iEgean,  besieged  and  took  Eretria 
in   Euboea,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica. 
The  aged  exile  Hippias  led  the  Persians  to  the  plain  of 
Marathon,   the  scene  of  his  father  s  victory,  a  spot  well 
adapted  for  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Asiatic 
army.    The  Athenians,  supported  only  by  the  Platceans, 
under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  defeated  the  formidable 
army  of  the  invaders  (B.C.  490),  who  retreated  in  their  ships 
across  the  iEjjean.     [See  Darius,  Marathon.] 

Ten  years  later,  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  led  in  person 
against  Greece  one  of  the  largest  forces  of  which  we  have 
any  trustworthy  record.     The   army,  accompanied  by  the 
fli>et  which   attended  its  movements  along  the  coast,  ad- 
vanced through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  to  the 
pass  of  Thermopylce,  where  the  gallantry  of  Lconidas  for  a 
short  time  opposed  its  progress.    The   treachery   of  the 
Boeotians,  and  the  cowardice,  or  lukewarmness  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  allowed  the  Persian  army  to  march  unopposed 
through  BoBotia  into  Attica,  while  the  fleet  followed  the 
coast  and  took  its  station  near  Salamis.     The  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  city  to  the  invaders,  and  em 
bark  on  board  their  navy.     Fortunately  for  them  in  this 
contingency,  they  had  already  a  consiaerable  naval  force, 
which  at  the  advice  of  Themistocles  they  had  raised  for  the 
purp.:se  of  contending  with  their  troublesome  nei^hlmurs  in 
the  island  of  ^gina.     In  the  sea-fight  of  Salamis  (h.c. 
480),  the  Persian  fleet  was  entirely  ruined  bv  the  combined 
naval  force  of  the  Athenians  and  the  other  Greeks,  and  tho 
Persian    king  made   an   intrlorious  and  hasty  retreat   into 
Asia,  leaving  behind  him  Manlonius  with  about  300  000 
men.     Mardonius,  having  entered  Athens  a  second  time 
with  the   Persians,  and   made  a  second  vain  attempt  to 
detach   the  Athenians  from  the  alliance,  burnt  and   de- 
stroyed all  that  Xerxes  had  left  untouched,  and  reduced 
Athens  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.     In  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Mardonius  was  completely  defeated  at 
Plat  (Eta  by  the  combined  Grecian  forces  under  the  command 
of  Pausanias  the  Lacedasmonian.     [See  XjsRXts,  Salamis, 
and  Plat^a.] 

The  period  between  the  battle  of  Plata?a  (b.c.  4  79)  and 
the  comtnencenient  of  tho  Peloponne>ian  war  (hc.  4.11). 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Athenian  history,  but  it 
has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  with  that  accuracy  or  detail 
whicli  we  desire.  Though  the  Persians  re<lured  Athens  almost 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  completely 
destrov  all  the  public  buildings.  Herodotus  (v.  77)  saw 
the  fetters  of  the  vanquished  Bojotians  and  Chalcidians  sus- 
pended on  some  walls  on  the  Acropolis,  which  were  >corched 
with  the  Persian  flames.  Still  we  may  consider  the  city  as 
snbMantially  rejuiilt  after  tho  year  B.C.  479,  and  it  woulil  be 
ditlicult  to  point  out  any  monument  now  existing  at  .-Ithens 
of  a  date  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (th«»ngh  there 
were  some  existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias),  except  it  may 
be  the  n*.rlh  wall  of  the  Acropoli.s.  which  is  called  the 
PeUsgicum.  Under  the  direction  of  Themistocles,  the  walls 
of  Athens  were  rebuilt,  the  Peinrus  was  fortified,  and  the 
Athenians  wore  taught  to  look  to  their  navy  as  the  true 
means  of  defence  against  their  enemies.  By  a  law  of 
Arihtides.  parsed  B.C.  479,  the  constitutional  forms  were  so 
far  changed,  that  every  citizen  was  eligible  to  all  the  offices 
in  the  >tate,  and  thus  the  democratical  principle  n'-eivcd  a 
still  further  development :  its  direction  and  conlrul  belonged 
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to  the  orator  and  the  luooeasftil  commander,  in  wboie  per- 
sons from  this  time  forward,  and  indeed  probably  from  a 
ttill  earlier  period,  was  centered  the  real  executive  power. 
[See  Aristidis.] 

After  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Mycale,  and  the  capture 
of  Sestos  on  the  HellesTOnt,  it  was  still  thought  desirable 
among  the  confederate  Greeks  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Persia.  The  Lacedomonians,  hitherto  considered  the  head 
of  the  confederation,  were  little  disposed  for  foreign  service, 
and  Pausanias,  their  commander  on  the  Hellespont,  com- 
pletely alienated  all  the  alUes  by  his  absurd  and  tvrannical 
behavioar.  The  lead  was  thus  transferred  to  the  Athe- 
nians (B.C.  477),  who  in  a  short  time  contrived  to  turn  this 
to  their  own  profit.  A  certain  quota  or  rating  of  men  and 
ships  had  been  fixed  for  all  the  allies;  some  who  were 
averse  to  service  commuted  their  contingent  of  men  and 
ships  for  a  regular  money  payment,  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians formed  and  mainUined  a  force  by  which  they  ulti- 
mately reduced  many  (who  were  hitherto  allies)  to  the  con- 
dition of  dependent  and  tributary  states. 

Thus  arose  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy,  which  for  a 
time  gave  them  a  more  extensive  empu>e  than  any  Grecian 
state  ever  acquired,  till  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  son 
Alexander.  The  efforts  and  the  success  of  this  little  state 
till  the  thirty  years'  truce  (m.c.  445)  were  truly  surprising. 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades.  took  Eion  on  the  Strymon.  de- 
feated the  Persians  (B.C.  466)  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Eury- 
medon  in  Pamphylia,  took  Naxos,  and  carried  the  Athenian 
arms  as  far  asCyprus,  where  he  died  (b.c.  450).  [SeeCiMON.] 
For  six  years  (b.c.  460-455)  the  Athenians  aided  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  rising  against  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  They  got  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Mem- 
phis, the  eapital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  at  one  time 
actually  masters  of  the  conntry.  Their  final  defeat  was 
apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous  commander,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  supnlies,  which  Athens 
coula  ill  afford  to  send  to  such  a  distance,  while  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  her  immediate  neighbours. 
Under  the  command  of  Tolmides  and  Pericles,  the  Athe- 
niim  empire  at  home  had  received  an  apparent  increase 
of  sUength  by  the  success  of  their  arms.  The  extent  of 
their  successes  is  shown  by  what  was  given  uv.  On  making 
the  thirty  years*  truce,  Athens  surrendered  toe  province  of 
Achsa,  Nisea  and  PegSD  the  two  porto  of  Megaris,  and  Trm- 
sen ;  all  of  Uiem  important  positions  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  their  empire  in  more  remote  parts  had  received  consider- 
able accessions  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon  had  been  successfully 
planted  as  an  Athenian  colony ;  Potidaa,  on  the  isthmus  of 
Pallene,  had  faUan  into  their  hands ;  numerous  islands  in 
the  /Bgean  acknowledged  their  supremacy ;  and  Byzantium, 
the  key  of  the  jiSp^pno,  was  in  their  possession,  and  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  supphes  of  grain  from  the 
northern  shores  of  that  sea. 

The  wealth  which  both  the  state  and  individuals  acquired 
during  this  period  led  to  the  extension  and  embellishment 
c(  Atnens.  Cimon  built  that  temple  of  Theseus  which 
itiU  exists,  and  embellished  the  Academy  and  the  Agora. 
During  the  time  of  his  greatest  influence,  probably  after 
the  battle  of  Eurymedon,  the  Long  Walls  were  built. 
Next  to  Themistocles  and  Cimon  in  order  of  time,  and 
beflbre  them  as  the  beautifier  of  his  native  city,  we  must 
plaoe  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xantliippus.  Under  him  were 
built  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylssa  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  The  genius  of  Cal- 
licrates,  Ictinus,  and  Phidias,  executed  the  noble  plans  of  the 
orator,  statesman,  and  warrior,  who  now  wieldea  the  power 
of  the  democracy ;  and  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  sculptor  arose  the  most  finished  buildings  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  [See  Pxriclks.]  Athens,  which 
hitherto  does  not  appear  to  have  had  anv  pre-ominence  in  the 
imitative  arts,  was  now  adorned  with  public  edifices,  in 
which  architecture  and  its  sister  sculpture,  with  painting, 
contributed  to  adorn  the  nublic  worsbi|i  of  the  state,  and  to 
humanise  the  citixens.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
progress  which  the  dramatic  art  made  during  this  period. 
Tragedy,  if  not  indigenous  in  AJiens,  which  however 
seems  most  probable,  found  there  at  least  its  most  com- 
plete development.  (See  Schlosser,  Univ,  Hist.  Ueberncht. 
I.  n,  2.  Abth.)  iBMshylus,  who  had  fought  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  infused  into  his  compositions  all  the  energy  of 
a  warrior.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  laboured  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  drama  by  a  more  elaborate  plot,  and  by  giving  it 


more  of  a  moral  and  philosophical  oharaetor.  The  sraat  Dio- 
nysiao  theatre,  which  was  probably  commenced  early  enourii 
to  witness  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus,  was  formed  expressly 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  drama.  Comedy  also,  said  to  be  of 
Sicilian  origin  (but  perhaps  rather  of  Greek  Megaric  birth), 
found  a  home  in  Athens,  where  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  others  of  the  old  comedy,  while  they  tried  to 
amuse  the  people  and  secure  the  honours  of  the  prixe,  often 
made  their  pieces  the  vehicles  of  political  opinions,  of  per- 
sonal satire,  and  sometimes  of  the  coarsest  invective  and 
abuse.  Besides  the  drama,  history,  philosophv,  and  elo- 
quence, though  they  may  not  have  been  of  Attic  origin, 
took  root  during  this  period,  and  became  almost  her  exclusive 
property.  The  development  of  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical sciences  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  Grecian  history, 
and  hardly  forms  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of  Athens. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  which  commenced  b.c.  431,  forms 
an  important  period  in  Athenian  history,  and  requires 
a  separate  consideration.  [See  Pbloponnksian  War.] 
Athens  commenced  the  contest  with  all  the  advantages  of 
long  experience  in  warfare,  a  powerful  navy,  a  large  re- 
venue, and  numerous  subject  or  allied  states.  Sparta,  at 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederation,  and  the  most 
powerful  military  state  in  Greece,  was  urged,  both  by  nap 
tional  hatred  and  by  fear  of  future  danger,  to  at^mpt  to 
crush  the  increasing  power  of  her  rival.  The  war,  in  its 
origin,  and  still  more  in  its  progress,  was  a  war  both  of 
national  and  political  animosities :  tlie  Dorians,  with  Sparta 
at  their  head,  and  the  aristocratic  principle,  were  mCched 
against  the  Athenians,  the  head  of^  the  Ionian  nation,  and 
the  great  advocates  of  democratic  forms.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  Athens  suffered  from  a  dreadful  pestilence* 
the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  which  have  been  described 
by  Thucydides  (lib.  ii.),  with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye-- 
witness and  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher.  The  graat 
expedition  to  Sicily,  undertaken  (b.c.  415)  in  the  wildest 
spirit  of  popular  miscalculation,  tended  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination,  though  the  struggle  was  still  maintained 
longer  by  the  Athenians  than  their  enemies  anticipated. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  ifigospotami 
on  the  Hellespont,  prepared  the  way  for  the  blockade  of 
Athens,  which  surrendered  to  the  Spartans  n.c.  404.  The 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  ot  the  Peir»us  were  de- 
molished to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments;  and  the 
Athenians,  whose  surrender  had  been  hastened  by  the 
extremities  of  famine,  even  consented '  to  give  up  all  their 
ships  except  twelve;  to  consider  the  same  people  their 
friends  and  enemies  who  were  the  fHends  and  enemies  of 
the  Lacedamonians ;  and  to  follow  the  Lacedemonians  hj 
sea  and  by  land,  wherever  they  might  choose  to  lead«* 
(Xen.  Heuen.  ii.  2.) 

Athens,  chiefly  through  the  arts  of  Theramenea,  an 
Athenian,  who  transacted  the  Imsiness  of  the  surrender  with 
the  Spartans,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  thirty  men, 
who  are  generally  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Th^were 
nominally  appointed  to  frame  a  new  constitution  {HdUn. 
it.  3),  which  they  never  did,  but  directed  the  senate  (/SouXj}) 
and  all  functionaries  according  to  their  sole  pleasure.  Union 
did  not  lon^  continue  among  the  members  of  this  body. 
Critias,  having  quarrelled  with  his  colleague  Theramenea. 
accused  him  before  the  senate,  who  were  awed  into  submis- 
sion to  the  desperate  measures  of  Critias  by  the  sight  of  a 
body  of  men  armed  with  daggers.  Theramenes  was  com- 
pelled to  drink  poison,  and  the  measures  of  the  Thirty  be- 
came still  more  oppressive  and  cruel.  But  Thrasybulus,  an 
Athenian  exile,  by  his  vigour  and  prudence  brought  about  a 
counter-revolution,  after  defeating  the  Thirty  at  the  Peirssus, 
and  restored  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  Athenian  state 
(B.C.  403),  which  had  endured  eight  months  of  almost  un- 
paralleled tyranny.     [See  Thsramsnbs,  Thrasyhuluh.] 

The  subsequent  events  of  Athenian  history,  to  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Demosthenes,  require  only  a  short  notice  here. 
Intrigue  on  the  part  of  Persia,  and,  still  more,  dissatisfaction 
at  the  Spartan  supremacy,  united  0)rinth,  Athens,  Thebes» 
and  other  cities  against  the  Lacedxemonians.  Agesilaus  was 
called  from  Asia  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The 
battle  of  C^roneia  (b.c.  394),  though  it  might  be  a  victory  ta 
the  Spartans,  did  not  leave  them  in  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  their  supremacy  by  land ;  and  the  battle  of  Cnidua 
was  fatal  to  their  dominion  by  sea.  Conon,  an  Athenian 
commander,  who  had  escaped  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  fled  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Crete» 
where  he  stayed  till  u  favourable  opportunity  placed  him  at 
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tiM  liead  of  a  eombined  Gnek  and  Persian  fleet.  About 
tbe  lame  time  as  the  batde  of  Coroneia,  he  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  Lacediemonian  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pisander,  off  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor.  This  event  restored 
the  naval  supfemaoy  of  Athens.  Gonon  appeared  before 
the  Peimos  with  the  fleet  which  the  Persian  satrap  Phar- 
nabazas  entrusted  to  him«  and  a  sum  of  money  for  rebuilding 
the  walls.  To  Conon  belongs  tbe  glory  of  restoring,  after  a 
victory  oyer  his  enemies*  the  bulwarks  of  Athens  (see 
DemosCh.  Leptin.  cap.  16),  which  Themistocles  had  first 
erected  byfteceiving  tne Lacedemonians.  [See  Aobsilaus, 
Coifonr.]  The  peace  of  Antalddas  (b.c.  387  or  386)  marks 
an  epoch  in  tbe  general  history  of  Greece,  though  the  real 
efficiency  of  it  for  promoting  peace  was  just  as  wor^ess  as 
if  it  bad  never  been  made. 

Tbe  period  to  tbe  battle  of  Mantineia  f  b.c.  362)  is  one  of 
little  interest  for  Athenian  history.  Thebes,  hitherto  a 
second-rate  power  among  the  states  of  European  Greece, 
contended,  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  with  the 
Spartans  for  tbe  supremacy  of  Greece.  Athens,  during  this 
period,  played  an  unimportant  part,  though  her  naval  supe- 
riority still  protected  her  against  the  Lw»d»monians,  and 
made  her  assistance  of  some  Weight  in  tbe  balance.  In 
B.C.  376,  Chabrias  defsated  Pollis,  the  Lacedemonian  com- 
mander, who  was  cruising  about  ^gina,  Ceos,  and  Andros, 
with  the  view  of  stopping  the  Athenian  grain  ships  with 
their  supplies  of  com,  which  were  waiting  at  Gereestos  in 
Euboea;  and  Timotheus  gained  another  naval  victory  over 
the  Laoedannonians  in  the  same  year.    [See  Chabrias.] 

The  result  of  tbe  wars  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  was, 
that  there  remained  no  state  in  Southern  Grreece  which 
po<sesaed  a  decided  political   superiority.     Athens,  still 
foweKul  by  sea,  was  detested  by  the  dependent  towns  and 
islands  for  tbe  oppressive  exactions  made  both  by  the  state 
itself  and  by  the  commanden  of  die  fleets.    Cos,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  and  Byxantium  united  in  a  league  (b.c.  358) ;  Cha- 
brias fell  in  an  attack  on  Chios  (b.c.  357),  and  an  attempt 
to  reduce  Etyxantium  also  fiuied.    This»  which  is  sometimes 
called  tbe  Social  War,  lasted  three  years.    But  at  this  time 
a  northern  power,  Macedonia,  which  hitherto  had  exercised 
oomparativelv  little  influence  south  of  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylsD,  gradually  began  to  mingle  directly  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  The  Holv  war,  or  Phocian  war  [see  Phocian  War], 
as  it  is  also  called,  which  arose  from  apparently  small  be- 
ginnings, brought  tbe  Athenians,  who  joined  the  Phocians* 
into  a  contest  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  who  pro- 
fessed to  carry  into  effect  tbe  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons 
(B.C.  356).    A  lon^  and  bloody  war  which  ensued  was  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  views  of  Pbdip  of  liacedon,  who,  after 
setting  bis  foot  firmly  in  Thessaly,  soon  got  an  influence  in 
tbe  AmpluctyoQic  oouncil,  and  thus  gained  tbe  opportunity 
of  forming  a  party  in  Athens,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  (B.C.  346),  which  had  lasted  ten  years.    The  history  of 
Athens,  duringthe  period  of  Philip,  requires  a  minute  detail 
[see  Philip,  Dbmostbbnks].    The  victory  of  Chsoroneia 
(B.C.  338),  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  with  their 
allies,  were  defoated  by  Philip,  coinpletely  estabUshed  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Cmsee.   In  a  public  assembly  at 
Corinth,  Philip  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greek  nation 
in  the  intended  war  against  Persia ;  and  after  bis  assassi- 
nation (B.C.  336),  the  same  honour  was  conferred  on  bis 
■on  Alexander,  iriio  carried  into  effect  that  whioh  his  father 
had  designed. 

From  the  age  of  Pericles  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  Athens, 
tbouff  h  almost  eoostantly  engaged  in  wars,  had  not  neglected 
to  cultivate  those  arts  which  have  associated  her  name  with 
the  history  of  civilisation.  Her  public  buildings  were  con- 
tinually inersasing  in  number  and  magnificence,  which  was 
mainly  due  to  Lyciuvus*  the  orator,  Um  son  of  Lyccmhron, 
who  bmlt  the  PanatSenaio  Stadium,  and  provided  lor  the 
security  of  the  city  by  tbe  magazines  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
by  the  dock-yards  in  the  Peineus.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
eompleted  tlw  great  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  to  have  repaired 
the  Odeium  oT  Perieles.  Public  speaking,  without  which 
there  is  no  road  to  political  power  in  a  democratical  state, 
had  been  cultivated  in  Athens  ever  since  the  downfall  of 
the  laaily  of  Pisiatratus  restored  the  constitutional  forms ; 
mod  neaisioelea.  Aristides,  and  others,  owed  tiieir  influ- 
•oee  to  their  skill  in  oratory  as  well  as  to  their  abilities  or 
eharadv.  Antipbon  [tee  AntiphoiiI  first  fimned  oratory 
inie  an  art  at  Athooa,  or  was  the  first  who  professed  to 
teach  it;  and  the  intvodiielion  about  the  same  time  of  the 
^ialteCMierthiiiopUrtibifwhieh  both  entoiy  and  nhik^ 


availed  themselves,  made  the  study  of  oratory  an  indispen* 
sable  branch  of  education  for  all  who  aspired  to  eminence 
in  tbe  state.  The  school  of  Isocrates  was  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  those  which  preceded  it,  being  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  teach  the  formation  of  a  phrase,  and  to  the 
rhythm  of  expression.  Demosthenes,  the  great  master  of 
Athenian  eloquence,  was  trained  in  the  most  laborious  dis- 
cipline of  that  period ;  from  Isocrates  he  learned  to  form  a 
rounded  sentence ;  Is«us  instructed  him  how  to  handle  the 
matter ;  and  his  own  genius  furnished  him  with  the  fervour 
and  the  impulse  of  a  complete  orator. 

After  the  time  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  we  find  no 
tragic  writer  who  enjoyed  any  high  reputation  among  the 
Athenians,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Agathon,  of  whosa 
works  a  few  fragments  remain.  But  the  dramatic  art  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  Comedy  assumed  a  new  form  in 
the  hands  of  Alexis  and  Antiphanes,  whose  fecundity 
equalled  that  of  any  former  writers.  The  actors  themselves 
rose  to  greater  importance  during  this  period,  not  only  be- 
cause their  art  was  valued  for  the  pleasure  which  it  gave, 
but  also  for  its  close  connexion  with  the  successful  practice 
of  eloquence,  the  path  to  political  rank.  The  actor  gained 
wealth  by  his  profession,  and  became  also  the  instructor  of 
the  orator  in  that  which  we  may  cidl  the  dramatic  part  of 
his  study.  Demosthenes  himself  was  indebted  to  the  actors 
Satyrus  and  Andronicus  for  his  superiority  in  action.  On 
one  occasion,  we  find  Aristodemus,  an  actor,  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Philip,  partly  perhaps  because  the  Macedonian 
king  was  fond  of  his  art,— partly,  also,  because  Aristodemus 
could  assume  on  all  public  occasions  as  dignified  a  manner 
as  that  which  characterized  Philip  himself,  (See  Schlosser. 
i.  Th,  2  Abth, ;  and  iEscHiNBs.) 

Anaxagoras  introduced  into  Athens  the  speculative  phi- 
losophy of  the  Ionian  school,  and  be  found  a  pupil  and 
supporter  in  the  great  Pericles,  and  in  the  poet  Euripides. 
From  this  period  we  may  consider  philosophy  as  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  creed,  since  the  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  man  were  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  symbolical  forms  which  constituted  a  chief  part  of 
the  exterior  shape  of  religion,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
its  substance.  From  the  Eleatic  school,  which  was  early 
divided  into  two  branches,  sprang  tbe  subtle  dialectic  which 
established  itself  at  Athens.  Socrates  himself  was  a  master 
in  this  science ;  his  school,  chiefly  known  through  his  dis- 
ciple Plato,  requires  a  history  by  itself.  [See  iSocratbs, 
Plato.]  The  teaching  of  Aristotle  belongs  to  the  next 
period.  [See  Aristotle.]  In  historical  writing,  Athenian 
literature  has  transmitted  to  us  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  by  Thucydides,  a  work  in  which  the  dryness  of  the 
annalistic  style  is  relieved  by  the  profound  reflections,  which 
the  author  generally  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
Xenophon,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  has  left  ua,  in  his  Anabasis, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  military  histories  that  ever  was 
written,  a  model  of  simplicity  and  good  sense,  in  this  respect 
equal  to  the  Commentaries  of  C»sar,  but  superior  to  the 
work  of  the  Roman  general  in  all  that  renders  a  narrative 
interesting.  Xenophon  was  also  an  historian,  a  philosopher^ 
and  an  economical  writer  (as  the  term  was  then  understood), 
but  his  fame  must  rest  on  his  history  of  the  Expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  on  the  philosophical  ro- 
mance (the  CyropBodeia)  which  has  disguised  the  nistory  of 
the  first  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Various  modern  writers  have  attempted  to  determine  the 
population  of  Athens  from  the  few  data  left  by  antient  writers, 
and  from  such  other  considerations  as  appear  applicable  to 
the  question.  Their  resulls  are  very  difierent,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  case  where  even  an  approximation  to  truth  is 
not  attainable.  We  may  always  reasonablv  distrust  tbe 
accuracy  of  antient  statistics ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
discrepancies  in  extant  authorities,  and  the  errors  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  from  transcription,  we  cannot  place 
any  confidence  at  all  in  the  results  that  have  been  deduced 
as  to  the  antient  population  of  this  city.  The  question  is 
also  mixed  up  with  the  population  of  the  whole  province 
[see  Attica],  and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  proportions 
belonging  to  the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Leake  (Topog.  of  Athens,  p.  380)  states  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  at  about  116,000,  in  the  most  flourishmg 
times  of  the  republic:  he  makes  thedtisens,  40,000;  the 
IdetOBci,  or  resident  aliens,  1 3,000 ;  the  slavea,  53,000 ;  and 
'  paupers  and  others  of  Athenian  race,  not  having  rights  of 
citisenship,*  10,000.  We  can  hardly  express  a  positive 
opiniea  ••  to  tbe  ptMdlity  of  116,000  being  above.or  below 
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the  truth ;  but  various  objections  may  be  made  to  the  reasons  ^ 
by  which  the  details  of  this  investigation  are  supported. 
Boeckh  {Public  Economy  of  Athens^  ii.  56.  Trans.)  has 
estimated  the  greatest  population  of  the  city  and  the  ports  , 
at  180,000.     But  the  only  fact  of  any  weight  on  which  this 
assumption  rests,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  houses  in  Athens 
being  above  1 0,000  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.    The  author, 
to  give  some  additional  degree  of  probability  to  this  result, 
estimates  the  population  of  the  mining  district  at  20,000, 
which,  added  to  the  population  of  tbo  city  and  ports,  makes 
a  total  of  200,000.    He  then  assumes  the  area  of  the  city 
and  ports,  together  with  the  mining  district,  at  thirty-two 
square  miles,  which  he  thinks  will  not  give  too  great  a 
population  for  each  square  mile.    But  these  considerations 
only  obscure  the  question.     Boeckh  estimates  the  circuit  of 
the  city  and  sea-ports  at  200  stadia,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  truth  [see  Athkns,  p.  11];  but  he  says  nothing 
of  the  area  of  the  city  and  the  ports,  which  certainly  was 
not  above  three  square  miles.    We  have  thus  twenty-nine 
square  miles  for  the  mining  district,  which  may  be  above 
or  Itelow  the  truth ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  dimensions 
of  this  district,  except  that  it  was  reckoned  sixty  stadia  in 
one  direction,  nothing  positive  can  be  said  about  it.    Though 
Boeokh's  arguments  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  are 
inconclusive,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  population 
which  he  assigns  to  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  all  known 
facts  than  the  lower  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake.    Mr.  Clinton 
(Fasti  Hellenici,  p.  394)  is  disposed  to  assign  about  160,000 
inhabitants  tothe  city  and  the  ports ;  but  some  of  his  argu- 
ments are  liable  to  objection,  and  especially  so  far  as  they 
rest  on  his  assertion  *  of  the  space  enclosed  being  larger 
than  Paris,  and  nearly  equal  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus.*   That  this  could  not  be  the  case  will  be  evident,  if 
we  compare,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  not  neglected  to  do,  the 
form  of  the  walls  of  Rome  with  those  of  Athens ;  the  circuit 
of  the  two  walls  might  be  nearly  equal,  but  the  space  in- 
cluded was  very  different. 

The  population  of  the  city  depended,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  on  foreign  com,  which  was  derived  firom  Euboea, 
the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  find  also  from  other  places. 
The  com  trade  between  the  Black  Sea,  and  iEgina  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  existed  as  early  as  B.C.  480  (see  Herod,  vii. 
147),  and  perhaps  earlier.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
(  Oration  against  Leptines)  the  importation  of  com  into  Attica 
was  very  large,  and  the  regulations  respecting  this  trade 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  public  economy  of  the  city. 

The  political  history  of  Athens,  duringand  after  the  age 
of  Alexander,  is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often 
involved  in  the  revolutions  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom ;  but  on  the  whole  it  enjoyed  internal  tranouillity 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it 
owed  chiefly  to  the  control  exeitised  by  the  various  rulers 
of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost  the 
last  feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit  which  once  led  it  to 
triumph  over  the  armies  of  the  east.  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Munychia  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison  (B.C.  322)  ;  and  the  death  of  Phocion,  which  took 
place  soon  aftfr,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her 
antient  statesmen.  [See  Antipatbr,  Lbosthbnbs,  and 
Lamian  War.] 

Cassander,  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (e.  c.  317), 
appointed  Demetrius  of  Phalemm,  supported  by  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  the  governor  of  the  city.  During  ten 
vears  Deroetnus  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  prosperity,  at 
least  peace :  under  him  Philo  the  architect  added  a  portico 
to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  built  the  large  arsenal 
in  the  Peineus.  Demetrius  was  a  mere  riietorician,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  the  comic 
poets  Diphilus  and  Menander,  the  omaments  of  the  new 
Athenian  comedy.  Under  his  administration  the  character 
of  the  Athenians  sunk  still  lower ;  and  public  morals,  perhaps 
never  pure  in  Athens,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Pericles, 
became  prepared  fbr  the  excesses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
who  Ibund  the  cormpted  Athenian  ready  to  anticipate  his 
roost  extravagant  wishes  and  demands.  Demetrius  the 
Phalerian  was  expelled  (b.  c.  307),  and  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  were  for  a  time  revived. 

Demetrius  PoUorcetes  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  talent,  and 
a  lover  of  pleasure.  During  his  second  residence  at  Athens 
(B.C.  301),  he  received  the  honours  which  were  due  only  to 
the  irods;  temples  were  erected  to  his  mistresses;  nor  did  the 
^       >f  the  Yirgin-Gkiddeas  herself  on  the  Acropolis  escape 


desecration  fvoih  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  this  second 
Alcibiades  (Plutarch,  Demetr,  83,  84.)  Antigonus  Gunatas 
got  possession  of  Athens  for  a  short  time  (rausan.  3,  6.) 
B.C.  869. 

During  the  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia 
and  the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  with  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus,  took  the  part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens, 
though  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  strong  within  her  walls ; 
the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Peirseus  and  the 
city  before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their  assistance  (b.c. 
200) ;  but  failing  in  his  object,  he  turned  his  \engeance 
against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  Attic  plain.  *  Not  content  ilAvy^  xxxi.  26) 
with  destroying  the  temples  and  statues,  he  broke  in  pieces 
the  very  marble  of  which  they  were  built.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Philip  was  most  destructive  to 
the  monuments  of  Attica,  though  £leuSis  and  Athens  itself 
escaped.    [See  Philip.] 

The  next  great  calamity  of  Athens  was  its  capture  by 
the  Romans  under  Sulla  (b.  c.  86).  Athens  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  admitted  his  general,  Arche- 
laus,  into  the  Peinous.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault 
(Plut.  SiUla^  14),  and  the  Roman  soldiers  made  the  streets 
swim  with  Athenian  blood.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  fortifications  of  Athens  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy. 
Sulla  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Peirssus,  together  with  the 
great  arsenal  of  Philo,  and  from  this  time  the  commerce 
of  Athens  was  annihilated.    [See  Sulla.] 

Under  Roman  government,  Athens,  though  she  had  lost 
her  political  power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  of  philosophy,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Julius  C»sar  to  that 
of  Hadrian  it  was  occasionally  honoured  by  the  visits 
of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed 
much  of  that  splendour  which  Pausanias  admired  in  the 
second  century  of  our  »ra.  As  a  school  of  learning,  it  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans  who  aspired  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  language  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  The 
poet  Horace  was  a  student  here  when  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Cesar;  and  Cicero 
addresses  one  of  his  moral  treatises  to  his  son  Marcus,  who 
was  then  studying  here  under  Cratippus.  (See  Officia^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  1 .) 

'  No  other  city  ever  et^joyed  her  fortune  in  the  prosperity 
which  attended  her  so  long  after  the  loss  of  her  politicid 
importance.  Even  the  respect  which  has  been  paid  to 
Rome,  since  the  decline  of  her  temporal  power,  is  but  a 
feeble  representation  of  that  enjoyed  by  Athens  during  five 
centuries,  among  all  the  nations  into  which  Grecian  civili- 
zation had  penetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  fact  than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected 
in  Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  were 
executed  at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.*  (Leake's 
Topography  of  Athens^  pref.  p.  xxv.)  To  compress  within 
reasonable  limits  the  history  of  Athens,  from  the  epoch 
indicated  in  the  above  extract,  we  shall  arrange  in  chrono- 
logical order  those  events  which  are  worthy  of  record  as 
denoting  the  influence  or  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  in 
this  city,  which  the  world  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  parent 
and  nurse  of  arts  and  philosophy. 

B.  0.  275.  Ptolemv  Philaaelphiis,  king  of  Egypt,  built 
a  gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  a  new  tribe  at  Athens. 

B.C.  240?  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  also  the 
honour  of  giving  name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  the 
Notium,  or  S.E.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  with  fbur  compositions 
in  statuary,  one  of  which  commemorated  his  own  victory 
over  the  Gfauls  (Pausan.  i.  25.) 

B.C.  167.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assisted  by  the  architect 
Cossutius,  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  repaired  the  Odeum, 
or  Music  Hall  of  Pericles. 

Julius  C»sar  contribate4  to  the  erection  of  the  Propy- 
l»um  of  the  New  Agora,  which  still  exists. 

A.  D.  117-138.  Hadrian,  the  imperial  architect,  was  the 
great  benefactor  of  Athens.  He  finished  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter,  adomed  the  eity  with  numerous  other  public  works, 
and  furnished  the  new  quarter  of  the  Hadrianopolis  with 
water  by  an  aoueduct  Antoninus  and  M.  AureUus  continue<l 
to  extend  to  Athens  the  munificence  of  their  predecessor ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Herodes  Atticus,  a  native  of  Marathon, 
erected  the  theatre  which  bore  the  name  of  bis  wife  Regilia, 
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and  eovered  with  the  white  marble  of  Psntelieus  the  seAts 
in  the  Stadium  of  Lyeurgus.  To  this  epoch  belongs  the 
description  of  Athens  by  Fkusanias,  which  applies  to  a  time 
when  the  great  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles  still  showed 
all  their  original  freshness  and  perfection,  and  the  colossal 
structure  of  the  Oiympiom  had  just  received  its  completion. 

Though  Athens  was  pillaged  by  Sulla*8  soldiers,  and 
perhaps  with  the  other  cities  of  Greece  may  have  been  robbed 
of  some  of  its  pictures  and  statues  by  the  Romans  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  second,  or  even  the  third  century,  Athens 
had  lost  much  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art.  The  gradual 
decay  of  its  buildings  has  been  attributed  vrith  good  reason 
partly  to  the  decline  of  paganism  (Leake,  pref.  l.)  and  to 
the  8low  though  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

A..  D.  258.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  under 
Valerian. 

A.D.  267.  The  Goths  entered  Athens,  but  were  repelled 
by  Dexippus  an  Athenian. 

A.D.  Sit 8,  Alaric  took  Athens,  but  probably  did  not  treat 
it  with  great  severity. 

K.D.  420.  General  abolition  of  paganism  in  Greece  and 
Athens  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  About 
this  time,  or  probably  earlier,  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of 
the  Vir^in-Goddess,  was  converted  into  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  \'irgin-Mother,  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  was  appro- 
priated to  the  warrior  Saint  George. 

A.D.  1204.  Athens  became  a  duchy  conferred  on  one  of 
hi&  followers  by  Boniface,  marquis  ofMontferrat,  who  assumed 
the  title  ot  king  of  Thessalonioa.  It  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christians,  but  with  many  changes,  till  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Mohammed  II.,  in  1456. 

A.u.  16S7.  Siege  and  capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the 
Venetians  under  Morosinl,  when  the  Parthenon  and  other 
buildings  on  the  Acropoiis  sustained  great  damage.  Though 
Athens  has  suffered  much  since  that  time,  the  siege  of  Mo- 
nxini  did  infinitely  more  damage  to  the  Parthenon  than  it 
had  sustained  during  the  2000  years  of  its  existence.  The 
explosion  of  some  pcnrder  which  had  been  placed  in  it  by  the 
Turks  reduced  it  from  its  then  almost  perfect  state  to  a  ruin. 

Athens  was  declared  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  present 
vear  ( 1 834)  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Ifhe  king  visited  it  in  March  and  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  his  t\iture  residence.  During  the  excavations  lately 
made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings,  several 
works  of  antient  art  have  been  dug  Up,  and  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  this  city 
will  be  favourable  to  a  more  complete  illustration  of  its  to- 
poi^aphy  and  antiquities.  A  fine  basso-riUevo,  said  to  be> 
long  to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  has  been  lately  disco- 
\cre<\ ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  whole  area  round  the  Acro- 
polis it  to  be  excarated.  Must  of  the  existing  buildings 
cave  suffered  during  the  war  of  indq^endence,  but  fortunately 
the  temple  of  Theseus  has  escaped  with  very  little  damage. 
Among  the  names  of  the  projected  new  streets,  we  find  those 
of  .Miiiena,  Theseus,  and  Pericles.  (For  tiie  constitution, 
history,  and  antiquities  of  Attica,  in  addition  to  the  arti- 
cle<4  and  works  already  referred  to,  see  Lehrbuch  der  Grie- 
chinrh^n  HtiiaUaUerthumer,  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  1831 ; 
B'tH-kh's  Pubiic  Economy  of  A  thenit  EngUsh  translation; 
CJinton'A  Fatti  Hetlenici,  &c.) 

ATHENS,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  on  the 
Oconee,  a  tributary  to  the  Alatamaha;  it  is  ninety -two 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Augusta  on  the  Savannah  river.  It 
C'ditains  Krankhn  College,  otherwise  called  the  University 
of  Georgia,  which  was  founded  bv  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  \7SH  9,  and  established  at  Athens  in  1602.  Its  original 
endowment  was  30,000  acres  of  unappropriated  land,  which 
n<it  producing  any  sufficient  income,  when  leased  accord- 
iiiK  tt>  the  provisions  of  the  original  law,  was  sold  in  1816, 
by  the  trustees,  who  obtained  permission  to  that  oflect 
The  prurcedit  of  the  sales  were  100,000  dollars,  which  are 
v«fHteil  in  the  State  bank;  the  Legislature  guaranteed  to  the 
university  H  per  cent  on  this  sum,  and  in  1830  mado  an 
ad'iittonal  annual  grant  of  6000  dollars.  The  income  from 
ttnd'kn  varies  from  3500  to  4000  dollars. 

The  university  buildings  consist  of  two  brick  edifices  of 
thrve  stiries,  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  containing 
r^iuu  for  the  classes,  a  chapel,  philosophical  hall,  library, 
hg,r.  The  college  library  contains  3200  volumes,  and  the 
studenu'  Ubraries  3000.  The  institution  possesses  a  pliilo- 
ftitphieal  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  of 
SOOO  iftctonni,  and  m  bounical  gaideo.    The  board  of 


trustees  consists  of  twenty-eight  laymen;  the  boahi  of 
visitors  of  ten  laymen  and  five  clergymen.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution  in  1802  to  the  present  time,  there 
have  been  six  differeht  presidents,  all  of  whom,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  U.  S.,  have  been  clergymen,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  first  The  faculty  in  1833  consisted  of  nine 
professors  and  teachers,  including  the  president ;  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  1833  was  ninety-.seven.  The  vacations 
are  about  ten  weeks  in  the  year.  Tho  expense  of  tuition, 
library,  and  servants*  hure,  is  thirty-eight  dollars,  or  some- 
what above  8/.  per  annum. 

Athens  is  in  a  fine  healthy  situation,  in  the  upper  country 
of  Geor^a,  at  the  distance  of  above  200  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  contamed,  in  1827,  nearly  1000  inhabitants.  {American 
Almanac  for  1834,  c^c.) 

ATHENS,  a  small  post-town  m  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state 
01  Ohio,  U.  S.,  situated  on  a  high  peninsula,  formed  by  & 
bend  of  the  Hockhocking  river,  a  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  which  was  founded  in 
1802,  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  endowed  by  Con- 
gress with  two  townships,  which  is  seventy-two  square  miles, 
or  46,080  acres;  this  act  was  confirmed  in  1804,  by  the 
State  Legislature,  after  Ohio  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign  state.  The  institution  consists  of  a  college,  orga- 
nized about  1821,  which  is  a  brick  building  of  four  stones, 
and  an  academy.  The  college  has  a  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  a  library  of  1000  volumes;  there  are  two  students* 
libraries  of  about  500  volumes  each.  The  rents  of  the  college 
lands  at  present  amount  to  about  3500  dollars  per  annum. 

The  faculty  in  1833  consisted  of  five  professors  and 
teachen,  including  the  president,  who  is  a  clergyman.  The 
number  of  students  in  1 833,  in  the  college  classes,  was  forty- 
five;  in  the  academy,  twenty-nine.  The  whole  annual 
expense  for  the  session  of  forty-two  weeks  is  only  ninety- 
eight  dollars,  or  about  21/.  sterling.  {American  Almanac 
for  1834,  *c.) 

ATHENS,  NEW,  a  small  place  in  Ohio,  eighteen  miles 
N.W.  of  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Franklin  College,  which  was  incorporated  in  1 824.  This 
college  has  no  endowments,  but  is  supported  altogether  by 
the  pupils  fees.  It  contains  four  professors,  including  the 
president  and  vice-president.  Number  of  students  in  1833 
was  forty.     {American  Almanac  for  1 834.) 

ATHERSTON,  or  ATHERSTONE,  a  town  in  Ather- 
stone  division,  in  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  in  Warwick- 
shire, close  upon  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  and  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Lichfield,  105}  miles  from  London,  and 
16  from  Lichfield. 

This  place,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxons,  stands  on 
the  great  Roman  Way,  JVatling  Street.  Tlio  manor  was 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus, 
earl  of  Chester,  and  is  called  in  Doomsday  Book  Aderesfone, 
By  Hugh  Lupus  the  manor  was  bestowed  on  the  monks  of 
Bee  in  Normandy,  who  obtained  by  charter  from  Henry  III. 
in  1246  and  1247  a  yearly  fair,  to  last  three  days,  begin- 
ning on  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  the  Messed  Virgin,  and 
a  market  weekly  on  Tuesday.  The  market  increased  veiy 
much,  from  its  convenient  situation.  Upon  the  seizure  uf  the 
lands  of  foreign  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
this  manor  was  taken  by  the  crown  ;  and  after  havin<^  been 
successively  granted  to  many  individuals  or  religious  hou^es, 
it  passed  to  the  family  of  the  Repingtons,  in  whieh  it  long 
remained.  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  whirh  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  VI.,  still  receives  16/.  yearly  from  it. 

Atherstone  consists  chiclly  of  one  street,  in  which  antient 
and  modern  houses  are  mingled  together.  It  is  paved  and 
lighted.  The  market-place  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
and  the  market-house,  witli  a  spacious  room  in  the  upper 
part  of  it,  was  erected  not  many  years  since.  It  is  a  chsipeiry 
in  the  parish  of  Manreter,  or  M ancestor,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  1 1/.  6*. :  patron,  the  vicar  of  Manceter.  The  elmfH*!  is 
antient,  having  been  the  nave  of  the  chun*h  helon^rinjj  to 
an  Auguslinian  friar)-,  founded  by  Lord  Basket  of  DraUon 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  Some 
time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  nave 
was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  for  a  chapel  «»f  ease  to  the 
church  at  Manreter.  A  south  aisle,  of  brick,  atlded  to  this 
edifice,  and  *  a  humble  imitation  of  a  modern  Gothic  towi^r* 
erected  in  the  place  of  the  former  tower,  have  entirely  de- 
formed this  antient  building.  The  former  chancel  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  free  H<;hool  endowed  by  Sir  William 
Devereux  and  two  other  persons  in  1573. 

The  chifff  manufacture  of  Athentone  it  that  of  hats. 
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Ribands  and  shalloonf  are  alao  made.  There  are  four 
in  the  year,  at  which  considerable  business  is  done :  at  one 
of  these,  held  in  September,  much  cheese  is  sold.  The 
Coventry  Canal,  which  passes  close  by  the  town  on  the 
west,  contributes  to  its  trade.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  east 
flows  the  river  Anker,  a  tributanr  of  the  Tame,  which  itself 
flows  into  the  Trent  The  population  of  Atherstone  was,  in 
1831,3870. 

Atherstone  has  a  subscription-library  and  news-rootn; 
and  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  for  me- 
thodists  and  one  for  independents ;  one  infant  school  (if  not 
two),  an  endowed  charity-school,  and  a  dispensary. 

It  was  at  Atherstone  that  the  earl  of  Richmond,  after^ 
wards  Henry  VII.,  and  his  army  halted  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  August,  1485,  two  nights  before  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field.  The  troops  encamped  in  a  meadow  to  the 
north  of  the  church,  since  called  the  Royal  Meadow ;  and 
during  the  night,  Henry  held  a  conference  in  Ather- 
stone with  the  two  Stanleys,  in  which  the  measures  were 
agreed  upon  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Richard  UI. 

Mr.  Dugdale*s  park,  adjacent  to  Atherstone,  contains 
some  of  the  tallest  and  finest  oaks  in  England.  A  remark- 
able bed  of  trap  runs  through  this  park ;  and  ibere  are  many 
other  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atherstone  highly 
interesting.  Among  the  anomalous  rocks  by  which  the 
coal-field  is  bounded  on  the  south-east,  la  a  peculiar  quartzose 
sandstone^  of  extraordinary  hardness,  which  is  extensively 
quarried,  and  sent  to  a  great  distance  for  the  punrase  of  road- 
making.  Nearly  adjacent  to  this  is  a  rich  bed  of  manganese, 
which  at  Hartshill  has  yielded  a  very  profitable  return. 

Manoeter  includes  also  the  hamlets  of  Hartshttl  and  OkL- 
bmry.  Manceter  itself,  though  now  a  poor  village,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  station, 
Manduessedum,  On  the  Roman  way,  WatHng-street,  and 
near  ^e  present  village,  are  the  remains  of  works  of  consi- 
derable extent.  The  dimensions  of  the  area  included  within 
tiie  works  are  627  feet  by  438  feet  mean  brea«Uh ;  the  con- 
tents are  six  acres,  one  rood,  four  perches.  The  station 
Manduessedum  was  near  these  works,  or  rather  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  station  itsel£  Fragments  of  buildings,  and 
Roman  coins,  have  often  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  Oldbury  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  summer-camp.  Three  sides  <u  this  are  yet 
well  preserved ;  the  ramparts  are  about  twenty  feet  broad  at 
the  bottom,  and  six  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
fort  some  stone  axes,  or  hcMS  of  weapons,  were  dug  up; 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxfora. 
Manceter  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry. 

Michael  Drayton  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Obadiah  Grew,  a  pu- 
ritan divine  of  the  17th  century,  were  natives  of  this  parish ; 
the  first  was  bom  at  Hartsmll,  in  1563,  and  the  second 
at  Atherston,  in  1607.  (Bartlett's  History  and  Antiqidtiei 
qf  Manceter,    Becuities  qf  England  and  fVales.)    * 

ATHERTON,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in  the 
Hundred  of  West  Derby,  Lancashire.  It  contains  the  popu- 
lous village  of  Chowbent,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
4181  persons.  Many  of  the  coarser  kind  of  cotton  goods 
are  made  here.  The  chapel  of  the  Establishment  at  Chow- 
bent once  belonged  to  tne  Dissenters,  but  was  taken  from 
them  in  consequence  of  an  election  dispute,  and  consecrated 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  It  continues, 
to  the  present  day,  out  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Chester, 
to  which  see  the  county  generally  is  ecclesiastically  subject 
There  is  also  a  Unitarian  meeting-house,  wiUi  a  consider- 
able congregation. 

Atherton  Hall,  close  to  Chowbent,  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Atherton  femily.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  with  ex- 
tensive pleasure-^unds,  extending  to  the  tpwn  of  Leigh, 
from  which  it  is  distant  nearly  a  mile. 

A  braneh  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  s  canal  passes  near 
this  place. 

ATHIAS,  DHW  *PV  ").  Rabbi  Joseph  Athias  was  a 
famous  printer  at  Amsterdam,  who  died  of  the  plague,  iLD. 
1700.  Assisted  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Am- 
sterdam, he  compared  the  old  editions  and  manuscripts  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  published  a.d.  1661  a  new  coition, 
for  which  John  Leusden  wrote  the  summaries  and  a  pre- 
face. The  second  edition  of  this  Bible,  published  a.d.  1667, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  received  considerable  corrections. 
The  editions  of  the  Bible  published  by  Athias  were  more 
Bct  than  any  former  ^tions:  they  neyortlielfltt  con- 


tain many  inaocnracies,  especially  in  the  vowel  points* 
and  still  more  in  the  accents.  David  Clodius  asserts,  in 
the  preface  to  his  own  edition,  that  he  observed  six 
hundred  errors;  and  Jablonski  states,  in  his  preface 
to  his  own  edition  of  tlie  Bible,  that  he  corrected  two 
thousand  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible  of  Athias.  The  edition 
of  Athias  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Samuel  Maresius,  in  a 
letter  pubUshed  1669.  A  reply  to  this  letter  was  published 
under  the  following  title :  Ctecue  de  Coloribue,  hoc  est,  Jo- 
sephs AthitB  justa  D^ensio  contra  ineptam,  abturdam^  ei 
indoctam  Reprshensionem  Viri  celeb,  D.  Sam,  MareeiU 
&c.  It  has  Deen  supposed  that  Leusden,  wrifinff  in  the 
name  of  AUiias,  was  the  author  of  this  reply.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  seme  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Bible  of  Athias  differ  from  the  rest  The  cause  of  this 
difference  was,  that  Athias  had  struck  off  five  sheets  of  an 
edition  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  copies  when  he  re- 
solved to  print  five  hundred  copies  more.  The  proofe  of 
these  supplemental  sheets  were  not  revised  by  Leosden^ 
and  consequently  some  copies  contained  slieht  variations  in 
the  first  five  sheets.  Notwithstanding  its  defects,  the  He- 
brew Bible  of  Athias  had  great  merit,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.  The  editions  of  Clodius, 
Jablonski,  Van  der  Hoo^ht,  Opitz,  Michaelis,  Hahn,  Hon- 
bigant,  Simonis,  Reineccius,  Hurwitz<  and  others,  may  be 
considered  as  improvements  upon  'that  of  Athias.  The 
Bible  of  Athias  was  the  first  in  which  verses  were  marked 
with  Arabic  cyphers,  all  fermer  editions  having  only  the 
Jewish  method  of  notation. 

AUiias  printed  the  Bible  also  in  Spanish,  Jewish  Ger- 
man (or  that  jargon  mixed  with  Hebrew  which  is  spoken 
bv  the  Russian  and  PoUsh  and  some  German  Jews),  and 
English.  Of  the  English  Bible  he  kept  the  types  standing, 
ana  asserted  that  he  printed  and  sold  more  than  a  million 
of  copies ;  but  t^s  is  scarcely  credible,  because  the  English ' 
Bible  of  Athias  is  rather  scarce.  The  States  General  of 
Holland  presented  a  gold  chain  and  medal  to  Athias.  (See 
Woolfii,  bibUotheca  Hebraica,  tom.  L  p.  552 — 554 ;  Le  Long, 
Biblioth,  Sac,,  part  i.  p.  116,  &c. ;  Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament,  von  Eichhom.  The  piefeces  to  later  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  usually  contain  some  notices  on  Athias.) 

ATHLONE,  a  borough  in  Ireland,  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  its  situation  on  the  river  Shannon,  and  on  the 
principal  road  which  connects  the  metropolis  with  the 
western  province  of  Connaught  It  is  about  75  or  76  miles 
from  Dublin,  nearly  due  west.  The  name  Athlone  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  somewhat  altered  form  of  the  Celtic  Ath 
Luain — Moon-Ford,  or  Ford  of  the  Moon,  the  town  being 
situated  at  a  ford  over  the  Shannon. 

Athlone  is  in  three  parishes :  St  Peter  and  Kiltoom,  in 
the  barony  of  Athlone,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  and 

Sovince  of  Connaught ;  and  St.  Mary,  in  the  barony  of 
rawney,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  and  province  of 
Leinster.  These  parishes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Shannon,  St.  Peter  and  Kiltoom  being  west  of 
that  river,  and  St  Mary  east  of  it  The  two  parts  of  the 
town  are  united  bv  a  bridge  of  nine  arches,  built  at  the 
ford  already  noticed.  This  oridge  is  only  twelve  feet  wide, 
and,  in  consequence  of  tiiis  narrowness  of  the  passage,  is  a 
scene  of  great  confusion  in  times  when  the  occurrence  of  a 
frur  or  a  market  causes  any  increase  in  the  ordinary  traffic. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  bridge  is  a  stone  monument, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  arms  occupy 
one  of  the  compartments. 

There  are  besides  this  four  other  bridges  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  three  of  which  are  over  a  canal,  cut  at  the  back 
of  the  town  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  line  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Shannon,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  Uie 
ford  and  the  bridge  over  that  river. 

The  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  strong  stone  houses,  and 
has  been  long  fortified.  Tne  walls  and  rortifications,  which 
had  been  sufferad  to  go  to  decay,  have  been  strengthened 
anew  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  works  are  mounted 
with  many  guns  of  various  calibre.  The  citadel  or  castle, 
which  has  been  repaired  in  a  more  modem  style  of  fortifi- 
cation, commands  the  bridge  and  the  river.  The  town  is 
very  irregulariy  built,  neither  the  straightness  of  the  streets, 
the  proportionu  height  of  the  houses,  nor  the  uniformity  of 
fronts,  naving  been  attended  to. 

Athbne  has  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance  except 
the  Sessions-house,  where  the  quarter-sessions  are  held; 
and  the  new  barracks,  so  close  to  the  town  as  to  be  consi- 
dered part  of  it    Here  is  accoQunodatkm  for  2000  men; 
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and  attached  ta  it  are  magaxinei,  armoury,  ordnance  yard, 
depdt  of  military  stores,  and  hospital.  Before  the  magazines 
in  the  present  barracks  were  built,  the  barracks  and  maga- 
Bine  of  the  garrison  were  iq  the  castle;  but  the  magazine 
was  blown  up  in  1697,  having  taken  fire  by  lightning. 
Athlone  is  one  of  the  chief  military  stations  and  depdts  for 
arms  in  Ireluid. 

Beaidea  the  places  of  worship  of  the  Establishment,  there 
ii  a  Uuge  Rmmsh  chapel  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  and  a 
nreaching-bouae  in  St  Mary's  parish,  supported  by  the 
Irish  Baptist  Society ;  in  which  last  a  firee  school  also  is 
taught  There  is  in  the  town  a  charter-school ;  also  free 
schods  in  the  barracks  and  in  the  Franciscan  convent 

Hie  manufacture  of  felt  hats  has  long  been  carried  on 
here,  and  the  town  has  some  celebrity  for  its  felts.  Friezes 
are  manuftctured,  and  some  linens  are  woven.  There  are 
two  breweries ;  one  of  them  very  extensive.  Athlone  is 
well  situated  for  trade,  having  the  advantage  of  the  Shannon, 
wludi  is  navigable  thirty-eight  miles  farther  up;  and  also 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  communicates  with  Dublin,  and 
joins  the  Shannon  seventeen  miles  below  Athlone.  There 
are  three  mariiet  days  in  the  week,  and  the  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  sea  and  river  fish,  vegetables,  and  meat. 
There  are  four  ikirs ;  two  held  in  virtue  of  the  charter  of  the 
eorporation.  These  two  appear  to  be  held  in  the  parish  of 
St  Peter,  the  others  in  that  of  St  Mary. 

The  town  has  a  corporation  created  by  James  I.,  consisting 
of  a  sovereign,  two  bailiffs,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  unli- 
mited numwr  of  fbeemen.  The  corporation  can  by  their 
charter  hold  a  eourt  every  three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts  not  exceeding  five  pounds ;  and  the  sovereign 
can  decide  summarily  for  any  debt  not  exceeding  five 
shilUngs.  The  corporation  is  also  authorized  to  hold  a  court 
of  pie-poudre  for  luiministering  justice  in  case  of  injuries 
done  during  the  fairs.  The  Iwrough  sent  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament;  but  since  the  Union  it  has  returned 
onlv  one. 

Athlone  was  rendered  conspicuous  in  the  Irish  war  which 
ensued  upon  the  revolution  of  1688.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690,  it  was  held  for  King  James  by  Colonel 
Richard  Grace,  ibrmerly  diamberlain  to  that  prince  when 
Duke  of  York.  While  King  William  invested  Limenck  in 
person,  he  detached  General  Douglas  to  besief  Athl  )ue. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  the  English  Town,  was 
evacuated  and  burnt  by  Colonel  Grace,  who  broke  down 
some  arches  of  the  bridge  and  strengthened  the  western 
part  (or  Irish  Town)  of  Athlone  with  new  works.  Douglas 
aummoned  him  to  surrender ;  but  Grace,  firins  a  pistol  at 
the  messenger,  said,  '  These  are  my  terms,  and  these  only 
will  I  give  or  receive ;  and  after  my  provisions  are  con- 
sumed, 1  wUl  defend  the  town  till  I  eat  my  old  boots/  After 
battering  the  walls,  the  besieging  army  broke  up  and  retired. 

The  yemr  fbllowing  (]691>,  Athlone  was  again  attacked 
bv  General  Ginkell ;  who,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
English  Town,  determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
by  fording,  and  to  storm  the  Irish  Town.  The  garrison  had 
been  weakened  bv  St  Ruth  (King  James's  commander- 
in-chief )  fbreing  Colonel  Grace  to  exchange  the  three  tried 
regiments  of  foot  with  which  he  had  the  year  before  de- 
fended the  town,  for  three  inferior  ones  in  St.  Ruth's  army, 
and  the  attempt  of  Ginkell  was  successful  with  very  trifling 
loss  on  the  nart  of  the  assailants.  The  town  was  taken,  the 
governor  fell  in  the  assault,  and  the  army  under  St.  Ruth, 
which  was  encamped  in  the  neishbourhood,  retreated  to 
Aghrim,  where  it  was  in  a  few  days  entirely  defeated  by 
Ginkell,  who  received  for  his  services  in  this  war  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Athlone.    The  title  still  remains  in  the  family. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Athlone  was,  in  1831, 
11,406  ;  but  the  whole  population  of  the  three  parishes  of 
8t  Peter.  Kiltoom,  and  St  Mary  was  19,661.  Neariy  all 
apeak  Enriish  and  Irish ;  but  the  vernacular  language  seems 
to  be  on  ttie  decline.  The  inhabitants  maintam  many  an- 
tient  customs.  The  parish  of  St  Mary  is  a  rectory  and 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  that  of  KilU)om  a  vicarage 
eedeaiastically  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Camma,  both  m 
the  diocese  of  Blphin;  that  of  St  Peter  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  also  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin. 

The  river  Shannon  supplies  a  variety  of  fish.  Pike,  trout 
bream,  a  few  salmon  in  the  season,  perch,  and  eels,  are 
taken ;  the  two  latter  in  great  abundance.  Eels  are  sent 
in  considerable  quantity  to  Dublin. 

ATHLONE,  EARL  OF.    [See  Ginkkll] 

ATHOL  (s,  e.  {feasant  land),  a  district  in  the  northern 


part  of  Perthshire,  in  Scotland,  formerly  one  of  the  here- 
ditary jurisdictions  into  which  many  parts  of  Scotland 
were  divided.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Badenoch  in 
Inverness-shire ;  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  Lochaber,  also 
in  that  county;  on  the  S.  by  Breadalbane  and  Strath- 
more  in  Perthshire;  on  the  £.  by  Forfarshire;  and  on 
the  N.E.  by  Mar  in  Aberdeenshue.  Its  precise  limits 
are  not  known,  and  its  dimensions  are  variously  given. 
In  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair*s  General  ReporU 
^.,  of  Scotland,  it  is  estimated  at  45  U  square  miles. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  con- 
tains a  part  of  the  great  Grampian  chain ;  some  of  the 
mountains  are  of  considerable  heiffht— Cairn  Gowr,  3690 
feet  end  Scarsoch,  between  Athol  and  Badenoch,  3390. 
The  mountains  are  intersected  by  narrow  glens,  wa- 
tered by  rapid  rivulets.  These,  by  their  junction,  form 
the  rivers  Eaendon,  Bruar,  and  Tilt,  which  fall,  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  occur,  into  the  river  Garry.  This,  in 
turn,  becomes  a  tributary  of  the  Tumel,  which  flows  along 
the  south  part  of  the  district  into  the  Tay.  The  whole  dis- 
trict of  Athol  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  last-named 
river  (the  principal  in  Scotland),  for  the  Airdle  water,  which 
carries  off  the  streams  of  the  eastern  parts,  falls  into  the 
Ericht  this  into  the  Isla,  and  this  again  into  the  Tay. 
The  chief  lochs  are  Loch  Rannoch,  about  nine  miles  long 
and  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  finely-wooded  scenery ; 
Loch  Ericht,  ou  the  boundary  between  Perth  and  In- 
verness-shires, about  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  on  an  aver- 
ago,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  in  the  heart  of  a  moun- 
tainous, bleak,  and  almost  uninhabited  country.  In  a 
thicket  on  its  banks,  the  young  Chevalier  concealed  him- 
self after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Loch  Lydoch,  which  is 
on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire  and  Perthshire,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  Athol :  it  lb  about  twelve 
miles  long  and  of  varying  breadth.  Loch  Tiunel  and 
Loch  Garry  are  about  the  same  len^h,  viz.,  three  or  four 
miles;  but  the  former  has  about  a  mde  breadth,  while  the 
latter  has  only  half  that  dimension.  Streams  connect  Loch 
Lydoch  and  Loch  Ericht  with  Loch  Rannoch,  and  the  river 
Tumel  flows  from  the  latter,  through  Loch  Tumel,  to  the 
Tay.  Loch  Garry  is  near  Uie  source  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name. 

The  hills  were  formerly  clothed  with  timber  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  quantity  of  this  is  much  reduced,  and  wood 
is  now  found  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  It  was 
formerlv  one  of  the  best  hunting  districts  in  Scotland; 
but  with  the  diminution  of  the  native  forests,  the  herds  of 
deer  have  diminished  also.  The  hills  are  now,  in  a  great 
degree,  devoted*  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  highland 
cattle.  However,  a  ^ood  numl^r  of  red  deer  still  remain, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  duke  of  Athol's 
domains  about  Blair  Athol,  where  the  Forest  of  Athol,  con- 
taining about  100,000  Ei^glish  acros,  is  set  apart  for  them, 
and  kept  free  from  all  intrusion  of  men  or  cattle,  except 
when  any  parties  are  permitted  to  engage  in  deer-stalking. 
Fallow  deer,  in  a  stote  approaching  to  that  of  nature,  are 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  range  of  bleak  and  com- 
monly naked  hills  which  separate  JSadenoch  from  AUiol. 
They  are  rarely  seen  on  the  summits,  but  generally  in  the 
glens  of  Tilt  and  Bruar. 

In  the  glens  by  the  side  of  the  streams,  strips  of  arable 
land  are  cultivated,  and  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  bear 
or  big,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

This  district  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Murray ;  a  name,  however,  little  diflfiised  in  the 
district,  where  those  of  Stewart,  Robertson,  and  Ferguson, 
are  much  more  prevalent. 

In  Athol  is  the  Pass  of  Killycrankie,  celebrated  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauties  and  for  the  victory  and  death  of  Grahame 
of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  on  the  1 7th  July,  I6d9. 

Glen  Tilt,  along  which  a  principal  branch  of  the  river 
Tay  pursues  it  course  for  about  ten  miles  above  Blair 
Athol,  is  to  the  geologist,  classic  ground  ;  the  observations 
which  Dr.  Hutton  first  made  on  the  granitic  veins  exposed 
in  that  valley  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the  Plutonic 
theory.  A  detailed  account  ot  the  gwlogical  appearances 
which  present  themselves  in  this  interesting  spot  nas  been 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  and  is  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Tramactioni  of  the  GiMogioal  Society,  Lord 
Webb  Seymour's  description,  which  is  no  less  elaborate, 
was  drawn  up  nearly  at  the  same  time  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  Tyansactionsqfthe  Rtfyal  Society  ^f  Edinburfh. 


A  T  H  : 

ATHOS,  ■  mounuiii  at  the  eitnmitr  of  tba  long 
penineulu  which  projects  fhiin  Chalcidice,  ftnd  sepuatei 
the  GuUs  of  CanlBMB  and  Monte  Santo,  on  the  cout  of 
Hacedonis.  The  Hame  AthtM  nu  properly  applied  to  the 
whole  mountAinoui  penirtsula,  wbirh  ia  joined  to  the  main' 
land  bv  the  low  flat  JBlhmus  near  the  site  of  Acanthtu. 
(Herod,  vii.  £2.)  It  is  now  known  to  the  Frankg  by  the 
name  of  Monte  Santo,  and  to  the  Greeks  as  Ayion'Oros,  both 
implying  ■  holy  tnountain.'  Thia  appellation  it  has  obtained 
frotn  die  number  of  monasteriea,  convents,  chapels,  tad 
other  sacred  spots  scattered  round  its  sides.  Some  of  the 
monasteries,  of  which  there  ere  twenty-sis,  are  enclosed  by 
hieh  turreted  walls,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  forti- 
fied towns  than  the  abode  of  men  devoted  to  the  peaceful 
exercise  of  religion,  and  aie  provided  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence and  offence  in  several  pier.es  of  ordnance  vi^h  which 
they  are  armed.  Amongst  Ihe  lar^st  are,  Xenophon, 
Iveron,  Valopaidi,  Panto-kratero,  Ayia  l,aura,  St.  Anne, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  number  of  monks  alone  in  these  eata- 
bliehmenti  ia  supposed  to  exceed  SUOO,  exclusive  of  lay 
brethren,  artiBcers,  and  labourers.  Ayia  Laura  contains 
upwards  of  600  monks,  and  is  aubject  to  a  very  singular 
regulation,  which  some  travellers  have  erroneously  stated  to 
be  general  throughout  the  peninsula;  we  refer  to  the  pro- 
bibilion  of  any  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  being  ad- 
mitted within  its  walls.  Herodotus  (™.  22)  enumerates 
Bve  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 

The  aniicjuity  of  these  foundations  ia  traced  to  the  reign 
of  Constantine;  and  authentic  documenta  are  still  extant 
proving  their  existence  in  the  time  of  Nicepborus  Phocss, 
A.D.  9S1.  The  oath  required  from  the  monks  is  solemn  and 
simple :  to  renounce  for  ever  the  world  and  its  cares,  consi- 
dering themselves  dead  to  all  sublunary  concerns,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  meditation,  celibacy,  retirement,  and 
poverty.  Though  individually  poor,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fraternities  are  by  no  means  so ;  but  it  ia  their  in- 
terest to  conceal  their  rtches,  in  order  to  avert  the  grasping 
avarice  of  the  Porte.  The  principal  stream  of  wealth  flows 
Unas  the  spiritual  source  of  religion,  and  consists  in  the  obU- 
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Uoni  of  ^grlnu,  who,  in  dieir  peregrination  ts  Am  riiiptl 
that  oTUwns  the  sharp  summit  of  the  mountain,  u«  •tpectad 
to  visit  and  contribute  to  each  monastery  on  the  tortuous 
toad;  yet  the  monka  have  not  forgotten  thi  temporal 
source  of  wealth  from  ooromerFe,  which  is  carried  on  cbistly 
with  Salonica  and  Bmyma.  This  trade  oonsists  almost  e&- 
cluaively  of  fruits,  of  which  the  various  species  of  nuts  (bm 
the  chief  portion.  Thn  gardens  of  the  monasteries,  •ttich 
are  very  extensive,  produce  both  fhiits  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  OTder<  U  Weil  as  the 
farms,  called  mttochi,  attached  to  the  several  monasteriea : 
these  are  scattered  over  all  the  most  hrtHe  spots  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  Russians,  Bulgariana,  and  Servians  have  each  their 
respective  monasteries ;  and  caravans  of  {toea  two  to  five 
hundred  pilgrims  arrive  periodically  fVom  those  countries, 
Donsuming  every  thing  in  the  villages  on  theit  road.  A 
visit  to  this  sacred  Spot  is  of  the  same  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  Greek  church  as  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
with  Mohammedans.     The  chapel  on  the  summit  is,  how- 


to  accomplish  the  ascent.  None  of  the  monks  reside  per- 
manently in  this  chapel. 

On  the  sides  of  toe  mountain  are  vast  forests  Of  Jnnel, 
oak»,  and  chestnuts ;  the  pines  grow  to  an  Immense  size. 
The  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  very  magniflcent, 
standini;  in  lonely  majesty  at  the  termination  of  ridges  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  rising  abruptly  fVom  the  see  to 
a  height  of  6349  feet.  The  shores  at  its  base  are  so  steep 
that  there  is  no  anchorage  for  vessels,  the  amall  erafl  that 
trade  here  being  obhged  to  keep  constantly  under  sail  while 
taking  in  their  cargoes  ■  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
coast  them  are  from  80  to  1 00  fathoms  water.  The  dangers 
of  the  shores  of  Athos  were  experienced  by  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Hardimius  (Herod,  vi.  44),  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coast. 

Although  die  monks  themselve*  are  shalneflilly  inorant, 
yet  their  monasteries  potseas  lilnariea  imoUg  Wtiict)  then» 
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va  Mid  to  }»  tmre  knd  vtlaabla  mannHrlpU,  wfaieb  ire 
npidly  bawnning  «  pray  id  tranna  and  the  damp,  being  left 
in  «  moat  nagleeted  atate. 
The  Peak  of  Aihoa  ia  in  40°  9}'  N.  laL.  84°  20'  E.  lona;. 


la  tb*  Bay  of  Krao  in  the  Oulf  of  Conteiaa.  with  the  ex- 
vaptfam  of  dwut  SOO  yarda  in  the  middle  where  the  ground 
beoM  iM  appaaranoa  of  having  ever  been  touched.  But  aa 
there  ia  do  doubt  of  the  vhole  canal  bavinR  been  excavated 
by  XeniM  (aee  Herod,  vii.  37, 122,  and  Thucyd.  iv.  IDS], 
it  ii  probable  that  the  central  part  was  aflerwarda  Slled  up 
in  order  to  allow  a  more  ready  paasage  into  and  out  of  the 
penintula.  Id  many  ptaoea  the  canal  ia  still  deep,  swampy 
at  tha  botlMn,  and  filled  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic 

nla ;  the  nin  and  amall  apnngs  draining  down  into  it 
tbe  adjaoenl  heights  afford  at  tha  Monte  Santo  end  a 
nod  watenng-plam  nr  ahipping ;  the  water  (except  in  very 
dry  weather)  mns  out  in  a  good  stream.  The  distance  across 
Is  iiOO  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  breadth  trf 
twelve  stadia  aaaigned  by  Heiodotus.  The  width  of  the 
canal  appears  to  have  been  about  I  a  or  30  feet ;  the  level  of 
the  aartb  nowhera  exceed*  IS  feet  above  the  a 

baligbtelay.   It laon the wboleavery remarka _. 

Ibr  the  land  on  each  aide  (but  more  especially  to  the  west- 
ward) rise*  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000  feet. 
From  this  eanal  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninaula  it  is  all 
holy  ground,  and  paieeUed  out  into  '  metochis.' 

About  1^  mile  to  tha  westward  of  the  north  end  of  the 
eanal  ia  the  modem  village  of  Erw}  CEfx""),  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the 
beach :  this  ia  crowned  by  a  remarkable  mound  (bnning  a 
•maU  natural  citadel.  On  the  side  facing  the  sea  is  still 
visible  part  of  an  anciwit  Hellenic  wall,  about  150  yarda  In 
length,  and  from  iO  (o  25  feet  in  height;  but  there  are  no 
other  vesti^  of  antiquity  except  the  large  square  blocka 
of  stone  lying  about  the  tillage,  and  forming  foundations 
fir  their  miserable  hovels.  These  ruins  can  be  no  other 
than  the  antient  Acanthus.  The  great  mound  would  appear 
to  be  that  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.  117),  where  he  says 
that  the  Persian  Artaehaiea,  the  superintendent  of  the 
canal,  died  while  Xerxes  was  at  Acanthus,  and  '  the  whole 
army  raised  a  mound  for  him.'  Herodotus  also  informs  us 
(vii.  I2S)  that  the  army  of  Xerxes,  on  its  march  from 
Acanthus  to  Tberme,  was  annoyed  hy  lions,  who  sciied  the 
camela  wbirh  carried  proviaions.  The  lion  killing  a  bull 
appcsua  on  the  revorae  of  the  coin  of  Acanthus,  here 


ATHY,  a  tiTwn  to  tba  county  of  Kildare  in  Ireland,  about 
thirty  miles  8.W.  of  Duhlin.  It  is  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Barrow,  which,  flowing  to  the  southward,  unites  with 
the  Suir.  bebw  Waterford,  and,  forming  the  harbour  of  that 
city,  flows  into  the  sea.  The  Girand  Canal  from  Dublin 
terminates  hera.  Tbe  Barrow  is  navigable  from  hence  to 
the  tea,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  canal,  an  inland  water  com- 
munication between  Waterfbrd  and  Dublin.  Large  quan- 
tities of  corn  are  sold  hei«  weekly,  and  tent  to  Dublin. 

Atfay  ia  situated  in  a  pleasant  country,  better  suited  to 
asncullure  than  paaturage,  and  is  cloae  to  an  antient  ford, 
whieb  early  Irish  history  mentions  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  oonint  in  domeitie  wara.  Two  monasteries  erected  on 
drfferent  ndes  of  the  river  nve  origin  to  the  town.  That  on 
tbe  west  aide  wu  founded  by  Richard  de  BL  Michael,  lord 


L  Thomaa,  for  crouched 
wa*  founded  in  1393,  for 
DaaiDkana,  by  the  familie*  of  BKsel  and  Bogan.  There 
am  aeoM  fcw  remaina  of  both  tbeae  edifices.  Gerald,  earl 
of  Kildsiie.  nodad  a  eaitle  about  isoe,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe 
bridga  ov«r  the  Bamm  at  Athy.  that  it  might  aorve  to 
awui*  the  Bngliah  pala.  This  castle  was  repaired  and  en- 
Uniad  bjaiw  William  VThile,  about  ia7S  and  olitained  from 
Ub  tbe  nam*  of  Whito'a  Caatla.    One  tower  still  remaina. 
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Athy  was  Ineorporated  by  ebartor  of  Jamaa  I.,  and  ia 
t{ovemed  by  a  recorder,  sovereign,  town-clerk,  and  two 
baililTs.  It  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
was  under  the  inHuence  of  tbe  dukeof  Leinster.  It  Is  now 
aXemstely  with  Naas  the  assiie-town  fur  tha  county  of 
Kildare  ;  and  the  remaining  tower  of  the  castle  already  no- 
ticed is  used  as  a  prison  and  ia  an  appendage  lo  the  county 
gaol  of  Naos.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  4494.  There 
is  a  parish  school  for  about  ninety  children  (boys-  and  girls), 
supported  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  the  Kildare 
Place  Society ;  and  a  catholic  free  sohool,in  which  about  240 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed,  ia  supported  by  sub- 
scription. 

Athy  is  in  three  paiiBbes,  Reban  or  Cburcntown,  8t.  Mi- 
chael, and  St.  John  (the  last  being  a  chapelry),  which,  with 
others,  form  an  ecclesiastical  union  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
and  Glandelnph,  and  in  the  occlesiastioal  province  of  Dublin. 
The  church,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  was  built 
about  1740,  and  is  in  good  repair.  The  population  of  the 
whole  union  in  1831  was  6352. 

The  county  couit-houae  was  erected  some  time  after  the 
church,  and  the  barrack  about  thirty  years  afterwards.  Iliere 
are  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Athy  waa  humt  by  the  Irish  in  1308,  and  ii 
dered  by  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce. 

ATKYNS,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  judge  of  tbe  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  during  the  rei^  of  Charles  II.,  and  Lord 
Chief  Baron  after  the  revolution,  was  an  eminent  and 
learned  lawyer,  much  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to 
papular  rights  and  for  the  uprightness  and  independence  of 
bis  oonduct  during  a  period  of  judicial  profligacy  and  sub- 
serviency. He  was  descended  from  an  antient  and  opulent 
&mily  in  Gloucestershire;  audit  has  been  remarked  as  & 
ingular  circumstance,  that  for  more  than  300  years  ron< 
ecutively,  some  member  of  this  family  always  presided  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law.  His  father,  Sir  Edward 
Alliyns,  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  C^ommon  Pleas  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  shared  with  Hale,  Rolle,  Wynif 
ham,  and  other  judges,  the  merit  of  the  various  improve- 
ments in-the  administration  of  the  law  which  took  place  at 
that  period.  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Atkyns  was  named  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  upecial 
commission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  and  appointed  » 
Baron  of  tbe  Exchequer,  in  which  latter  office  he  continued 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  83. 
The  exact  date  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns's  hirth  has  not  been 
ascertained ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
«  of  the  year  1621.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  hi* 
education  at  his  fiither's  house  in  Gloucestetshire,  and  waa 
afterwards  entered  at  Baliol  College,  Oifbrd.  Al\er  spending 
several  years  at  the  University,  he  removed  for  the  completion 
of  his  professional  studies  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  Micietf 
his  tamer  had  been  a  member.  Of  his  history  and  conduct 
during  the  Commonwealth,  no  particulars  have  been  pro- 
served;  but  as  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  tbe  Bath,  with 
many  persons  of  distinction,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.,  it  IS  probable  that  with  his  father  he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  prefeasion  during  that 
troublesome  period.  He  was  returned  to  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  II.  for  the  borough  of  East  Looe,  and 
continued  to  hold  hi*  seat  till  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench ; 
and  from  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name  on  Committees 
and  in  the  general  business  of  the  House,  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  parliamentary  dutiea. 
Long  before  his  appointment  to  tbe  Bench  he  had  acquired 
extensive  practice  and  a  high  reputation  at  the  bar.  In 
1661  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1672  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  at 
Common  Pleas,  having  been  for  some  time  before  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  (jueen.  In  bis  judicial  station  he  main- 
tained his  general  clieracter  for  learning  and  independence, 
though,  from  his  language  and  conduct  on  the  trials  of  tha 
Jesuit  priests  and  other  persons  charged  with  the  Popish 
Plot  in  1679,  he  appsai*  to  have  partaken  of  the  delusioa 
which  pervaded  the  country  respecting  that  transaction, 
id  to  have  played  hupartin  tha  diuiacefUl  tngedies  at 
at  time  enacted  in  Westminsur  HaU. 
In  the  year  16B0,  however,  tbe  conduct  of  the  court 
partv,  who  were  then  preparing  tha  way  by  the  corruption 
of  the  judges  for  the  introduction  of  artatrarv  measurea, 
:  him  from  the  bench.  Whether  he  was  diapiaced  by 
irown,  or  whether  he  voluntarily  resigned  a  siluatimi 
which  be  could  not  retain  without  sacrificing  his  independ- 
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•DM,  is  unewUia ;  but  in  hit  evideoee  btfate  a  cammittee 
of  the  Houae  of  CommOM  previouslf  to  the  impeachment 
of  Bir  WiUkm  Seroggs,  be  cbargei  the  cdiief  justice  with 
having  mftde  mi  ill  ntpretentttion  to  the  King  of  lome  ex- 
presiioni  he  hiA  u*ea  iu  hvour  of  the  right  of  petitioning. 
(CommonM'  JottmaU,  Dec  23, 1G60.) 

Aciioumstatice  occurred  in  the  jrear  1683,  which  eventiullj 
induced  Sir  Robert  Atkyni  to  resign  hia  office  of  recorder  of 
BriitoL  Much  dissensioa  prevailed  among  the  member* 
of  the  oorporationi  ajid  a  contested  election  of  memben  for 
the  city  to  serve  in  the  Oxford  parliament,  on  which  occa- 
sion Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  an  uasuccessftil  candidate  in 
opposition  to  the  mayor,  tended  not  a  little  to  inflame  the 
Violence  of  party  tpirlt.  It  happened  shortly  anerwarde 
that  he  was  present  and  voted  at  the  election  of  an  aider-' 
man,  whan  an  individual  obnoziou*  to  the  mayor  was 
chosen.  The  meeting  at  which  this  election  took  place, 
though  attended  by  a  majority  of  the  aldermen,  was  as- 
■ombled  without  a  legal  summons  from  the  mayor  and 
against  his  wishes ;  upon  which,  the  mayor  afid  the  rest  of 
the  corporation  preferred  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  at  the  quar- 


moved  into  the  King's  Bench,  was  tried  at  the  Bristol 
tner  assizes,  in  1682,  and  the  defendant  were  found  guilty ; 
upon  which.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  the  ensuing  term  per- 
sonally appeared  in  court  and  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
His  ailment  on  this  occasion,  which  is  fully  reported  in 
the  third  volume  of  Modem  A«porff,  p.  4,  was  temperate, 
Ibrcible,  and  effective,  and  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bonch  ar- 
rested the  judgment  npon  a  technical  error  m  the  indict- 
ment; but  Atkyns,  by  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  Pem^ 
bettoo,  and  his  brother  Sir  Edwaid  Atkyns,  then  one  of  the 
borons  of  the  Exchequer,  immediately  resigned  bis  record- 
ership;  which  was,  in&ict,  the  onlyobjectof  the  prosecution. 
'  On  leaving  the  bench  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1-680, 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  withdrew  from  ah  public  occupation  to 

'  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  lived  for  some  years 
in  great  seclusion, '  keeping  no  correspondence,'  as  be  bim- 
•elf  says,  about  public  afikirs,  and  interfering  in  no  degree 
with  politics.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  his  writings,  that 
during  his  retirement  he  viewed  with  deep  interest  the  puJi- 
tical  transactions  of  the  time ;  and  be  cannot  be  supposed 
lo  have  been  indifferent  to  the  desperate  course  which  the 
government  were  pursuing. 

In  1683,  when  the  memorable  trial  of  Lord  William 
Russel  took  place,  some  friend*  and  relations  of  that  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  for  his 
advice  and  direction  respecting  the  management  of  his 
defence.  With  this  rei|uisition  be  readily  complied,  and 
Aimiahed  the  accused  with  a  detailed  note  of  such  points 
of  law  and  fact  as  he  might  t^^ally  and  prudently  insist 
upon  on  his  trial-  After  the  revolution  he  publiHlicd  con- 
secutively tWD  pamphlets,  entitled  A  Defence  of  Lord  Rut- 
teTt  /nnoeency.  in  which  he  argues  against  the  sufficiency 
of  the  indictment  and  the  evidence,  and  justifies  the  re- 
versal of  tha  attainder,  with  great  force  of  language  and 
solidity  of  reasoning.  His  letter  of  advice  respecting  Lord 
Russel's  defence,  together  with  a  letter  containing  a  criti- 
cism on  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  likewise  hi*  two 
pamphlets  on  the  same  subject,  are  published  amongst  his 
PaTkantgniary  and  Ptditkal  Traett.  In  the  year  1689  he 
published  a  tract,  entitled  The  PovMr,  Junedictirm,  and 
Privilege  nf  PartiaTJient,  and  the  Antiqvity  of  the  Home  of 
Commuru,  tuterled.  The  occasion  of  this  tract  was  the 
prosecution  of  Sir  Wilham  Williams  by  the  attorney- 
general,  for  having,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  express  oider  of  the  House,  directed  Dangerfield's 
Sarrotive  to  be  printed.  The  object  of  Alkjns's  argu- 
ment, which  displays  much  research  and  great  legal  and 
historical  learning,  was  to  show  that  this  was  entirely  a 
question  of  parliamentary  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  Court  of 
Kins'*  Bench  ought  not  to  take  coBnizance.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Howell  in  his  account  of  Sir  William  Williams's  case 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Slate  TriaU.  p.  1380,  that 

,  the  case  was  originally  argued  fbr  the  defendant  by  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  in  1686,  who  volunteered  his  assistance  in 
conducting  it,  as  one  which  concerned  everv  commoner  in 
England,  although  ha  had  lo  entirely  rMirea  from  the  pro- 
(bsBion  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  gown  to  appear  in 
court.  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  is  founded  upon  a 
mistake,  Pollexfen  and  Jones  being  mentioned  as  the  de- 
fcndanli  couniel in oHttnnponiy  repoiti,  ud  Sir  Robert 
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Atkyns  not  being  alluded  to  as  having  taken  any  part  is 
the  proceedings.  He  may,  however,  have  prepared  the 
argument  for  the  occasion,  which  he  afterward*  published, 
although  he  did  not  deliver  it  in  court. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns  wa*  returned  to  the  only  parliamen 
called  by  James  II.,  as  representative  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  at  that 
time  any  active  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  reign  of  Jamet 
II.  he  composed  another  legal  argument,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  king's  power  to  dispense  with  penal  stamtea, 
and  which  was  suggested  by  the  weU-known  case  of  Sir 
Edward  Hale*.  In  this  treatite,  he  considen  at  large  the 
doctrine  of  the  king's  dispensing  power.  It  is  clearly  and 
candidly  written,  and  the  tnHh  of  the  reasoninj;  against 
the  royal  prerogative  contended  for  by  the  judges  iu  Halee's 
case  will  hardly  be  denied  at  the  presant  day. 

The  precise  part  peribnned  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  pro- 
moting the  ravolutioti  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  hi*  known 
po]iti<al  opinions,  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  principal 
aclora  in  that  event,  and  the  marks  of  distinction  bestowed 
npon  him  by  the  new  government,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  he  was  not  a  passive  spectator  of  the  change.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1689,  he  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  John  Holt  being  at  the  same  time  made 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Henry  Pollexfen 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  the  great  seal  was 
given  to  Lard  Somers  in  1693.  During  the  long  vacation 
m  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  being  then 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  NgniDad  his  intention  of  Anally 
retiring  trom  public  life :  attempt*  were  made  by  the  go- 
vernment lo  induce  him  to  continue  (Hi  the  bench,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  difficulty  respecting  his  success!^ ;  but  ba 
adhered  to  his  determination,  and  retired  lo  his  seat  at 
Saperton  Hall,  near  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  wher« 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  early  in  the 
year  17D9,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Id 
1734  his  published  writing  were  collected  into  one  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Parhanunlary  and  Politicai  Trarfe. 
Early  in  life  he  married  Amie,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dacres  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  hod  b 
son,  Robert,  who  was  knighted  upcoi  a  visit  of  Charles  II. 
to  Bristol  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  the  Hittoryqf  GlovctMterthire. 

ATLANTA  (in  Zoology),  a  genu*  of  the  heteropndou* 
ma//u«ca  of  Lamarck,  which  Cuvier  places  next  to  connoriii. 
The  animal  is  veiy  small,  and  the  shell  very  delicate. 
Lamanon  thought  that  he  hod  diseovered,  in  one  of  these 
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shell*,  the  original  of  the  fbttil  ammonites,  or  eomua  Ata- 
monit,  which,  however,  must  have  belonged  to  the  clau  of 
cephalopodous  moiluilu,  or  cuttle-like  animal*.  Atlanta 
inhabits  the  Indian  seas.     [See  Hbtxeopoda.]   ' 

Lesueur  describes  another  marine  genus.  Allot,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  above.  Atlas  has  no 
shell;  and  Cuvier  confesses  his  inability  to  class  it,  'ao 
confused,'  says  he,  '  is  the  description.'  De  Blainville  thinks 
that  it  belongs  lo  the  some  fkmily  as  Gatleroplera,  and 
place*  it  accordingly  under  AAera,  though  be  confesses  that 
it  is  not  entirely  known. 

ATLANTES  (  Arinmc),  so  coUed  by  the  Greeks,  pro- 
bably, from  the  well-known  fable  of  AtU*  supportiog  tha 
heavsDs.      This  is  alarm  applied  to  flgnres  or  Wf  flgnraa 
,»ceof  coluir " 

entablature :  tbey  are  called  s 

_.  jbtful  derivation.     In  the  temp     .    _  _^ 

Agrigentum,  lettoiad  bjr  Mi,  Cocko^  and  i 
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A»  tarili  voloM  ot  Bnut't  AtktHt,  Atlanlas  u*  icpm- 
MoUd  tlindiim  upon  a  plinth  pUead  on  the  ADtablUnn 
aboT*  Iha  piw«n  of  the  ntk  of  the  temple,  uid  eup- 
poning  wiUi  tbeir  bead*  and  anna  tlw  •ntablatura  oa 
vhicb  Iba  bvuna  of  the  loof  we»  to  have  be«a  placed. 
The  Allantea  of  Uiu  iMiiple  were  twaatr-flve  fiMt  high,  built 
in  eoonaa  of  itoDa,  corresponding  with  the  walls  of  the 
cella,  and  partlr  attached  to  iL    The  anneied  cut.  ihowiog 


RroDt  elevation  of  the  fl^oies,  with  a  proflle  of  one  of 
1.  baa  been  engraved  witb  the  penniaaian  of  the  pub- 


[FMa  TiBpl*  gf  JupiMr  u  A(Tl|*at 
tba  ftODt 

t)>ein.fau 

liabefa  of  Btnart'i  Athetu.     (For 

thaaa  bptiea,  tee  \'ol.  iv.  o«p.  i.  of  Stuaft'a  Atheai,  pub- 

liahed  by  Weale.  Holbom.) 

In  the  Tepidarium  of  the  bathe  at  Pompeii,  Atlantea  of 
takad  day,  in  high  r^ef,  and  incruited  with  the  Aneit 
naible  itocoo,  painted  to  reprount  life,  are  ranged  at  equal 
diatasen  mind  the  ronn,  to  *upport  an  enta^ature  from 
which  the  Biched  eedinK  ipringt ;  in  the  interval*  between 
tbe  flicuree,  niebei  ara  jbnned  fcr  the  dreai  of  the  bathert. 
The  ll^iuea  are  about  two  feat  high,  and  stand,  like  thoee 
U  Apigentun,  on  a  plinth.     In  the  annexed  cut,  from 


Ayiiiva  H  givMt. 

In  Iba  arabilaatHn  ct  ibe  Bodeni  Italians,  tbe  AiUntei 
■ra  oAan  Amnd  aiipBoninR  tbe  entablature  over  an  entrance 
to  a  palvt  or  a  gwdaa.  At  Milan,  there  ia  a  colotial  exam- 
pta  «  the  fata ir;  and  the  niftie  gate  to  tbe  Fameae  Gar' 
daoa  M  RiNBa,  the  dwign  of  VigiMla,  ma;  be  adduced  aa 
so  eaaoiple  41/ the  latter. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  ia  tba  aanw  given  to  that  part 
of  the  eeeaa  whiA  Mparalea  tba  old  tnm  Ibe  new  world : 
it  waalMt  tha  ■a<t«p  uatet  of  the  Amenoat,  and  tbe  weet- 
•ra  aboMa  af  Konpa  Mkd  Africa.  N^utc  not  having  fixed 
aaj  bouodaij  betwaan  it  and  tboaa  aaa*  which  are  acliaoinL 
to  aad  eoatBOBicale  with  it,  we  thaU  tuppuae  that  it  u 
divided  tmta  tba  Paoflc  Ocean  b;  a  straight  line  drawn 
baa  Cape  Ham.  the  eouthem  extiemit}'  of  Amer«a,  to  the 
•uaietie  pola,  aad  ftem  tbe  Indian  Sua  by  another  drawn 
ftn  Iba  C«pa  of  Good  Hope  to  the  aanM  pole.  On  tbe 
■urth  «e  ■•;  tsj  that  ita  boundariei  are  fixed  bjr  nature,  in 
ihtl  iWiHiMiMim  and  inporvioua  barrier  ofica  which  Mtlendi 
tMiiiM  Mf  ud  n*  N.  let.  from  the  coaat  uf  Greenland  to 
tbm  ielaai  «r  Nava  Zambia.  By  fixing  theae  boundariea,  a 
|Ht  i<  te  I4«lte»Pg|H  oilcy  Sea,  aaweU  «•  gf  the 
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Antatetie  Oaean.  is  inelndad  in  the  Atlantic,  but  tbeae  eoo- 
tignoua  parts  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a  description  rf 
the  Atlantic 

Though  tbe  Atlantic  Oman  extends  from  pole  to  pale,  m 
breadth  ia  comparatively  not  great.  Tbe  two  eontinenia 
which  (brm  ita  shores  approach  neareat  one  another  be- 
tween S9°  and  71°  N.  lat,  where  tbe  coasU  of  Greenland 
are  only  8IHI  geographical  miles  from  those  of  Norway,  a 
distance  hardly  greater  than  that  between  Nantes  in  Ftanea 
and  Cspa  Wrath  in  Scotland.  Between  Cue  Sl  Roqae  in 
Braxil,  about  9°  &.  laL,  and  the  coa*t  of  Sierra  Lema  in 
Africa,  between  5'  and  8°  N,  lat,,  the  continents  are  not 
above  IMO  gsoftraphical  miles  from  one  anotbor,  or  about 
he  North  Cape   -  -     --  — 


as  far  as  the  ^ 

two 

lu 


These  are  tbe 
I  Ocean  is  laaaL 
breadth  is  under  30°  N.  laL,  where  the  penin- 
sula <tf  Florida  and  tbe  western  coast  of  Haroroo  in  Atriea 
are  separated  by  upwards  of  3600  geographical  miles,  at 
60*  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  oompares  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
tb«tof  a  longitudinal  valley,  whose  pr^eciing  and  retiring 
angles  ctwnapond  to  one  another.  He  supposes  it  to  be 
formed  bj(  a  very  violent  rush  of  the  water*  from  tha  south, 
which  baiDg  npulsed  by  the  motuitain*  ^ong  tha  coast  of 
Braxil,  tooK  a  direction  toward*  ttie  coast  ofAlrica,  and 
Ibrmad  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  \  here  being  slopped  by  the  high 
ooast  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  oblleed  to  run  again  to  the  west, 
the  stream  gave  origin  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Qutf 
of  Mexico,  and  issumg  thence  ran  between  the  mountains 
of  western  Europe  and  those  of  North  America,  until  it 
gradually  diminiibed  in  velocity  and  force,  and  at  length 
subsided.  In  conflrmatioo  of  this  hypoLhesii,  he  obsenea, 
thattbe  primitive  mouo tains  in  the  Braiilian  province*  of 
Rio,  Mines  Geraea,  Bahia,  and  Femambucco  at«  under  the 
of  latitude  as  those  of  Congo,  and  that  the  im- 
along  tbe  banks  of  the  Amsion  river  corra- 
■poads  'to  that  traversed  by  the  Quorta :  fUrlher,  that  Uie 
mountains  of  Parime  in  America  lie  opposite  to  those  of 
Upper  Gumea,  and  that  the  great  plains,  which  before  this 


submersion  u  which  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  were  fbrmed,  are  under  the  same  parallel  as  the 
great  desert  of  tbe  Sahara. 

The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  does  not  offer  an^  other  pecu- 
liarity in  its  formation,  l)ut  the  Northern  is  diatinguiihad  bjr 

First,  we  may  observe  the  formation  of  ita  islands  lying 
within  tba  polar  circle.  They  are  countries  of  conaidei^ 
able  extent,  but  divided  by  extremely  narrow,  long,  and 
winditw  straits.  <^  very  difficult  navigaiion,  which  is  in- 
creased by  their  being  onlf  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
five  from  ice.  For  instance,  the  group  of  Nova  ZemUa 
consists  of  at  least  two  larger  ones;  titat  of  Spits- 
bergen of  three  larger  and  many  smaller  ones;  and  it  is 
rather  more  than  a  supposition,  that  the  extensive  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Greenland  is  oompoaedcf  a  numbw 
of  lar^  islands,  divided  from  one  another  by  narrow,  long, 
and  winding  strait*.  Tbi*  peculiarity  in  the  rormation  n 
repeated,  tEouBb  on  a  less  scale,  in  the  islands  which  skirt 
the  ooasla  of  ^rway,  where,  in  some  instances,  tbe  straits 
which  once  divided  them  from  the  continent  have  been  filled 
up  by  earthy  matter,  and  now  resemble  exactly  Glan  Mora 
in  Scotland.  In  no  other  part  of  tbe  saaa  ha*  such  a  di>< 
position  of  islands  been  otMerved,  except  in  thcee  on  tha 
S.W.  coast  of  America,  and  probably  tboaa  on  tha  N.W., 
about  tbe  latitude  of  Admiralty  Island. 

But  a  stilt  mgra  remarkable  and  more  important  fcsture 
of  tbe  North  Atlantio,  is  its  connexion  with  mediterranean, 
or  dnu,  seas  of  greet  extent.  Such  are  tbe  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Heiioo,  wiib  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
the  New  World.  These  sees  doubtless  form  part  of  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  a*  bays  or 
gulfs,  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Atlantic  being 
efltxted  by  nsmiw  straits,  and  nut  by  an  open  sea;  and,  b^ 
sides,  they  extend  no  Hir  into  the  continents,  that  some  of 
them,  a*  tba  Uedllerranean  Sea,  aflorrU  b)  itself  a  naviga- 
lion  of  SDoOgeograpliical  miles.  Similar  seas  indeed  exiat 
in  the  ludian  Ocean,  where  tbe  Gulf*  of  Penia  end  of 
Arabia  resemble  latber  the  Ueditarranesn  and  the  Bailie 
8ms,  than  tbe  Gulf  of  Bensal  or  that  ofGuiitca;  but  thaf 
ara  of  maeh  less  extant.    This  paeuharity  in  Us  form  bang* 
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iMl  with  A  much  gnater  «LtMit  of  country  than  th»«th«r 
teas  that  wash  both  continenU.  We  accordingly  find  ihat 
tb«  oontinantal  ahoras  of  tha  Atlantic  tfsctfld  in  aitent 
thaw  of  the  PaciAc  Ooaan  and  the  Indian  Sea,  tha  two 
aOkv  graat  diviaiona  of  the  Ocean,  taken  together,  though  the 
Utter  cover  at  least  three  timea  the  surface  of  the  (braier. 

The  continental  coasU  of  Burope  from  the  strait  of  Wai- 
^tt«  to  that  of  Cailm  (the  entrance  of  the  aeft  of  Asoff).  are 
about  17,000  geographical  milca;  those  of  Ask  along  the 
Black  Sea,  tlie  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  are  nearly  8000  miles ;  and  the  eoasta  of  Africa,  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  wn  upwards  of  2000  geographical 
miles.  Add  to  these  the  western  shores  of  Africa  from 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  eom- 
'prthend  about  6000  geographical  milesy-and  the  whole  eastern 
aheres  of  the  Atkntie  Ocean  amount  to  26,000  geographical 
tniles.  In  computing  its  western  shores,  we  shaU  consider 
Greenland  as  a  part  of  the  continent,  though  it  pr(A>ably  is 
-not  strictly  true  ;  and  on  this  supposition  we  find  that  the 
•astern  shores  of  America  comprehend  about  20,000  geogra- 
tiliieal  miles.  Consequently  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
ik«f%  a  circuit  of  mbout  48,000  geographical  miles.  The 
eoasts  of  Asia  are  upwards  of  30,t)00  geographical  miles ;  but 
tiearly  8000  cf  them  belong  to  the  Meaiterranean  Sea,  and 
^mscquentlv  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Afiica  mav  be  computed  at  6000  geographical  miles,  and  the 
western  coast  of  America  at  upwards  of  i  1 ,000.  Thus  the 
^asts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  those  of  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  44,000 
geographical  miles,  or  nearly  4000  miles  less  than  those  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  shall  observe,  that  in  this  calcu- 
lation the  northern  shores  of  Asia  along  the  Polar  Sea  are 
included,  and  as  they  simount  to  upwards  of  2600  geogra- 
phical miles,  the  account  is  still  more  in  favour  of  tne  At- 
lantic Ocean,  if  this  length  is  subtracted.  We  shall  not 
enlarge  on  the  advantages  which  such,  a  peculiar  £}rm  of 
the  Atlantic  must  offer  for  the  progress  of  dviliiation. 

These  advantages  would  extend  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  interior  of  both  continents,  if  the  number  and  magnitude 
nf  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  wore  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  its  shores.  On  (he  eastern  side,  the  surface, 
whose  drainage  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  is  comnaratively 
limited,  aod  does  not  comprehend  even  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope :  the  greatest  river  of  uiis  part  of  the  world,  the  Volga, 
earrtes  its  waters  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  No  European  river  of 
the  first  or  second  class  flows  immediatelv  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  the  largest  being  probably  the  Rhine,  whose  course 
does  Aot  exceed  700  English  miles.  But  fhree  rivers  of  the 
second  class,  this  Nile,  the  Dai^ube,  and  the  Dnieper,  enter 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  its  branches.  The  boundary  line. 
Which  marks  the  region  from  which  the  waters  run  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  is  extremely  irregular.  On 
the  north  it  begins  with  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
IJralian  Mountains,  and  follows  that  range  to  near  the 
sixty -first  parallel,  where,  at  the  sources  of  the  Kama,  it 
suddenlv  turns  to  the  south-west  and  then  to  the  west,  in 
which  airection  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  the  Volga, 
bardly  150  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf  oif  Finland.  From 
this  point  it  runs  nearly  south  to  the  55^of  lat.,from  which 
it  extends  east-south-east  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Vriga  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  on 
the  other.  Havinff  thus  attained  the  45^of  E.  long.,  and 
Xiearly  the  52^  of  N.  lat.,  it  takes  a  due  southern  direction 
between  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  nearly  traversing 
the  middle  of  the  Caucasus,  it  d/^lines  to  the  south-west, 
and  separates  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon.  It  then  runs  along  the  coast  of  Syria  at  an 
average  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  turns 
round  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In  Africa  it  encloses  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  unknown 
extent  To  the  east  of  this  river,  the  boundary  of  tlw  At- 
lantic runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  branch  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  it  ia  at 
least  1600  miles  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
consequently  fh>m  the  Atlantic,  the  greatest  distance  which 
it  probably  aUains  in  the  old  worid.  From  near  the  months 
«f  the  Nile,  it  runs  due  west,  following  generally  the  thir- 
tieth parallel  till  it  arrives  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
opposite  the  Canary  Islanda.  To  the  south  of  the  thirtieth 
parallel,  the  boundary  of  the  drainaga  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
lalls  in  with  iU  shores;  the  great  African  desert  not  being 


4moMtinit.  What  awls  of  AJnea  isHlh  «f  4hli  titlMht 
btloafrtothabaainofibe  AtiaatiaOaaMit  «ftr  freaeM  g«t>- 
fraphiaal  knowleilga  doea  not  enable  «a  la  4eei<le  with 
aocursoy.  Perhaps  we  shall  not -aiaeh4ift%rrale  tt,  in  aop- 
fioaing  that  the  drainaga  of  half  of  its  sutAmm  iews  to  tho 
Atlantic  We  thereiNa  may  auppoae  that  the  basin  of  the 
Atlantie  contains  about  thfiae  mimona  of  squaw  miles  in 
Surope,  not  half  a  rotUion  in  Afeia,  «nd  about  aht  milHoHs 
in  Africa ;  which  all  taken  together  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  an4  a  half,  •or  «l)out  one-fburth  of  the 
continent  of  the  juitient  world ;  but  the  new  coatinenc  be- 
longs almost  entirely  to  its  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  water-shed  between  ihb  Plucific 
and  Aftlantic  Oceans  runs  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  2(<0 
miles  ftoa  the  shores  of  the  former,  except  in  the  very 
southern  extremity  of  the  Andes  {see  Andks]  ;  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface 
of  that  continent  send  their  Waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Probably  not  less  than  six  mflliona  of  square  miles  of  the 
surface  of  South  America  belong  to  ^e  basin  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  only  half  a  million  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
North  America,  the  line  which  separates  the  waters  falling 
into  both  ooeann  Uea  ata  asuah  graater  distance  Anom  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  fiut  even  here  the  great  plains 
to  the  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains  send  their  rivers  to  the 
Atlantic :  so  that,  if  we  assign  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  even 
the  northern  region  traversed  by  the  Mackenzie  River,  the 
area  drained  by  the  risers  ftilling  into  the  Atlantic  may 
amount  to  upwards  of  six  millions  of  square  miles,  whiUt 
those  falling  into  the  Pacific  probably  do  not  drain  more 
than  two  millions.  According  to  this  account,  tJbe  basin  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  cotnprehends  about  nineteen  millions 
of  square  miles  on  both  continents ;  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  millions, 
belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Seas,  and  to 
those  of  a  few  inland  lakes,  or  to  a  few  deserts  which  have 
no  water. 

The  AtWntTc  Ocean  being,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
commercial  worid,  thi  moat  ftyqnanted  high-road  of  com- 
municatioo,  haa  been  examined  more  completely  than  the 
other  seas,  with  respect  to  its  facilities  for  navigation.  The 
dangers  ^nd  diiHcQltias  produced  by  numerous  and  intricate 
groups  of  islands  are  of  less  frequent  oecnrrence  in  this  sea 
than  in  any  oth«r :  ibr,  if  we  except  the  chain  of  islands 
which  separates  ttie  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  contain  <hy  group  of  islands  between  ftO^N.  lat  and 
50^  S.  lat.  The  groups  of  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape 
de  Verde  IslandSi  as  well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  the  Ber- 
mudas, are  small,  and  present  few  difilculties  to  navigators. 
The  Canaries,  including  Madeira,  are  much  resorted  to  by 
vessels,  from  their  sitnation  on  the  verge  of  the  regions  in 
whicK  the  elements  essential  to  navigation  (vix.,  the  air  and 
the  water)  undergo  a  change:  for  to  the  south  of  that 
group,  the  winds,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  sea  or  the 
currents,  are  generally  much  Tess  changeable  than  in  the 
latitudes  nearer  to  the  poles. 

With  respect  to  the  ttindi,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Athintic  Ocean  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  in  one 
of  which  the  winds  maintain  a  constant  course  from  east  to 
west,  and  have  obtained  the  name  q[  trade-winds.  This 
region  extends  to  about  30^  of  lat  on  both  skies  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  other  two  regions,  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
thirtieth -parallel  in  both  hemispheres,  are  subject  to  a  con- 
tinual change  of  the  winds,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
regions  of  variable  winds. 

It  is  not  here  our  ol^eet  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  natural  causes  which  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the 
mrpetual  or  trade  winds  [see  Tkadb  Winds]  ;  but  we  shall 
nistorically  obaerve  the  deviatk)ns  from  these  general  rulca, 
which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  whiah 
themselves  afibct  the  navigation  of  it  no  lesa  than  the 
trade-winds. 

In  the  eaatem  part  of  the  region  of  the  trade- winds,  Ibeve 
winds  bk>w,  on  tne  north  side  of  the  equator,  ttom  north- 
east ;  and  on  the  south,  from  south  or  eouth-west,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  If  they  eontinued  in  these  direotions,  they 
would  of  course  meet  one  another,  but  this  is  not  the  ease: 
both  trade-winds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
regnm  ftf  €nlm§.  This  region  is  not  always  of  Uie  same 
extent,  and  does  not  oocupy  the  same  •part  of  the  -oeetn, 
though  it  always  extends  over  the  whole  of  it  from  the  ooasta 
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of  AiKca  tti  thoM  of  AnMriea.    It*  lometiiiies  oeeupies  not 
much  more  than  two,  and  at  otber  seasons  up  to  ten  degraei 
of  ImtHnde.    tt  if  ft  remarkable  cirenmstance  tbat  it  does 
not  extend  eqnally  on  b(^b  sides  of  tbe  equator,  but  is  ratber 
situated  in  tne  nbrtberti  bemispbere.    It  rarely  extends  to 
the  south  of  tbe  line,  and  never  ikrtber  than  two  and  a  half 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  whilst,  on  the  north  of  tbe  equa- 
tor, it  somethnes  advSnces  eTen  to  tbe  thirteenth  degree  of 
latitude.    The  position  of  the  sun  visibly  influences  the  posi- 
tion of  tbe  region  of  calms,  as  well  as  th6  range  within  which 
the  trade- winds  blow.    In  the  summer  months,  especially 
in  July,  Aujnist*  and  September,  the  calms  advance  towards 
the  north,  and  extend  sometimes,  as  we  bare  already  ob- 
berved,  to  the  thirteenth  parallel ;  at  this  time  the  southern 
trade-wind  encroaches  considerably  on  tbe  northern  berai- 
kpbere,  being  found  as  far  as  the'fourth  or  fifth  degree  of 
northern  latitude.    It  may  e\'en  be  said  that  this  last-men- 
tioned trade-wind  passes  the  e(j^uator  all  tbe  year  round, 
except  in  January,  when  the'region  of  calms  extends  to  two 
and  a  half  degrees  of  south  latitude.    The  central  Ime  of 
this  region  may  therefbre  be  placed  at  about  Ave  or  five 
and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  its  mean  breadth 
may  extend  over  five  or  fl\'e  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  from  300  to  330  geographical  miles.    The  calms  which 
reign  in  this  region  would  oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  vessels,  if  the  water  was  not  daily  agitated 
by  a  squalL    At  noon,  a  black  and  well-defined  cl(md  ap- 
pears towards  the  east,  which  seems  to  announce  a  violent 
thunder-storm;  suddenly  a  wind   rises,  blows  with  great 
violence  fbr  a  fbw  qiinutes,  sends  down  a  few  drops  of  rain, 
and  immediately  the  calm  returns.    It  is  only  by  means  of 
these  daily  squalls  that  the  region  of  calms  can  be  passed  by 
vessels,  but  it  always  proves  a  very  disagreeable  navigation,  j 
The  trade-wiuds  themselves  are  subject  to  change  in  their 
extent,  according  to  the  sejisons,  and  in  their  direction, 
according  to   tb^  diflbrent   degrees  of  lonsritude.    They 
withdraw   fkrther   ^m  the  equator  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  liemisphere.  in  which  they  blow,  and  they  occupy  a 
wider    range   towards  the   coasts    of  America,    than    4t 
a  short  disiaoce  fhom  the  old  world.    In  tbe  seas  bor- 
dering on  tbe  latter  they  are  rarely  encountered  at  thirty 
de;?rees  of  latitudes  and  often  not  before  reaching  the 
twentv-se^'enth  parallel,  so  that  the  mean  boundary  may  be 
placed  at  twentj -eight  and  a  half  degrees.    Towards  Ame- 
rica, however,  they  extend  somewhat  more  towards  the  north, 
even  to  thirty- two  degrees  of  latitude,  so  that  the  mean  ! 
boundary  may  be  (Ixed  at  th^  thirtieth  parallel.    The  diree-r  ' 
tv>n  of  the  trade-winds  changes  with  their  progress  from 
ea:kt  to  we^t.    Near  the  old  eoptinent,  and  north  of  the 
equator,  the  dirortion  is  from  north-  east,  or  nearly  so,  but 
la  niter  off  it  flecVme»  more  to  the  east,  so  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  it  u  east «  quarter  north,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
America  it  blows  ftom  due  east.    No  navigation  is  more 
pleakgnt  than  that  with  Uie  trade- winds.    They  are  rather  a 
oreexc  than  a  wind,  and  their  blowing  is  uniform,  constant, 
and  not  interrupted  by  squalls.    The  waves  raised  by  Uicm 
are  low.  and  their  swell  is  gentle.    All  these  circumstances  , 
induced  Humboldt  to  think  tliat  it  is  less  dangerous  to  pass 
fmra  the  Canaries  to  America  than  to  traverse  one  of  the 
Ismail  lakes  of  Switzerland ;  and  he  compares  this  naviga^ 
tion  with  tbe  gentle  descent  on  a  slow-flowing  river,  or 
rather  a  canal.    The  Spaniards  have  called  this  part  of  the 
Atlanlic  Ocean  iigo^fo  de  ku  c/^a^— supposing  that  even 
ladies  oould  muster  courage  enouch  to  navigate  it ;  for  here 
the  passage  to  America  Qiay  safely  be  effected  in  an  open 
boat 

To  these  general  obMr\'ations  we  shall  add  a  fbw  others, 
with  respect  to  the  difference  between  tbe  northern  and 
tbe  southem  trade-wind.  The  northern  trade-wind  declines 
nnl*  frum  iii>rth-east  to  east  in  its  progress  westward,  but  it 
is  ]e!*a  constant  towards  its  nortnem  boundary  than  the 
ft«;utbern  towards  the  antarctic  pole.  Between  the  twon- 
ticih  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  sometimes 
violent  north-western  winds  preyail.  For  that  reason,  ves- 
»eU  bound  for  the  West  {ndiei  or  South  America  sail 
aljfig  the  old  continent  till  they  attain  the  twenty-first 
p.iraUeL  when  they  turn  to  the  west. 

Tbe  southern  trade- wind  is  more  regular,  and  always 
pretcrves  ita  direotion,  and  it  is  also  less  boisterous  towards 
iu  southem  boundary.  It  extends*  as  we  have  abrcady 
observed,  m  far  north,  that  it  is  sometimes  foupd  in  fbrce 
as  fiu-  aa  Ih0  ftfUi  or  even  sixth  degree  qf  north  latitude. 
Along  Um  coasts  of  Soathem  Africa,  it  blows  firom  the 


80«th-WMt;  butatadiailHieo^flenitlMooeatii  beemnM  bgi- 
degreee  more  amitherly,  awl  as  it  piooaeds  farthav  to  the^ 
west  its  direction  becomes  nearly  due  east.  Tb»  mmliin 
of  twenty  degrees  weat  of  Greenwich  may  be  eonaiderad  as 
a  line  of  separetiott  between  the  winda  which  blow  freia 
the  south  and  those  horn  the  east.  To  the  east  ef  tbat  lim^ 
the  dh-ection  of  the  winds  varies  between  S.  W.  and  &^.£., 
and  to  the  west  of  that  line  between  fikS.E.  and  E.S  B. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  begin  to  blow  on  the  coast  of  the 
continents,  but  only  at  a  oonaideEable  distaaoe  frem  Ihem.* 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  d^ree  of  temperft* 
ture  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  which,  when  the  land  is  ex^ 
tensive,  must  be  considerable,  and  produee  a  great  ehanga 
in  the  wind.  Thus,  between  the  northnm  trede-wind  afid 
the  AiVican  coast,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  C&po^  de  Verde 
Islands,  or,  more  exaetlv,  between  Ckpe  Bojador  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  wind  blows  eonstantly  from  tbo 
west  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature 
of  tho  great  desert  called  the  Sahara,  whose  surfiu'o,  ram- 
posed  of  loose  sand,  is  heated  by  the  t^un  to  an  exoessif« 
degree,  and,  rerefying  the  superincumbent  air,  causes  it  to 
rise.  When  this  rarefied  vorame  of  air  comes  in  eontart 
with  the  more  dense  strata  of  air  covering  the  sea,  tbe  latter 
expands  over  the  deserts,  and  in  this  manner  the  west  wipd 
along  this  eoast  is  produoed. 

Biit  this  hiHuenee  of  the  Sahara  does  net  extend  beyond 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Farther  to  the  south,  as  far  as 
Cape  Mesurado,  or  more  properly  between  15^N.  lat.  and 
the  equator,  tbat  is,  to  the  east  of  the  region  of  calms,  a 
kind  of  monsoon  prevails,  blowing  in  certain  places  to  the 
distance  of  seventy  leagues  off  shore  (fifty  leagues  olT 
Sierra  Leone),  and  proeeeding  frem  the  north^st  or  north 
fWnn  September  to  June,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  year 
from  south-west.  It  is  remarkable  that  along  this  coast 
the  currents  are  likewise  periodical,  and  change  together 
with  the  winds :  but  they  always  run  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  them.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  or  Benin,  an4  alenj 
the  eoast  of  Southem  Africa  to  30^  S.  lat.,  the  wind  doe| 
not  materially  differ  fVom  the  southem  trade-wind,  blowing 
constantly  fW^m  the  south-west,  or  nearly  so. 

Tl)e  changes  which  are  produoed  in  the  direetion  of  thd 
southern  trade-wind  by  the  continent  of  South  Amerki 
are  considereble.  Along  tbe  ooast  of  Braxil  a  reffumif 
monsoon  is  formed,  which  between  September  and  Marc^ 
proceeds  fW>m  between  N.  i  E.  to  N.E,  i  E. ;  and  fWmi 
March  to  September  fh>m  between  E.  i  N.  to  E.S.E.  Tbii 
moneoon  blows  commonly  with  considerable  foree,  and  ex« 
tends  to  a  great  distance  flrom  the  shore,  especially  in  th'4 
months  of  June  and  July,  when  it  is  at  its  height,  at  which 
time  it  sometimes  advances  nearly  as  fbr  as  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Oeean.  To  the  north  of  the  equator  tbe  trade- 
wind  does  not  undergo  any  change  along  the  eoast  of 
America.  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  lownetl 
of  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  that  of  the  extensive  and  fire* 
fluently  inundated  plains  alopg  the  lower  course  of  thd 
drinoco.  It  is  even  observed  that  in  this  quarter  tb^ 
tmde-winds  extend  so  far  over  the  land,  that  their  effect  i% 
fblt  at  Angostura,  240  miles  tnm  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
[See  Anoostura.] 

These  are  the  winds  which  blow  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
equator  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  lat.  in  the  region  of  the 
perpetual  winds.  To  tbe  north  and  south  of  this  region  the 
winds  are  variable ;  but  it  is  observed  that  westerly  windi 
prevail  in  bqtb  hemispheres;  and,  aecordmg  to  the  cotnpu- 
tation  of  Major  Hennell,  the  proportion  between  those  thaf 
blow  ttom  the  west  to  those  from  the  east.  Is  as  9  to  5)  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Besides  being  variable  in  direor 
tion,  they  vary  likewise  extremely  hi  tne  degree  of  foroe 
with  which  they  blow. 

The  current*  of  the  Atlantic  are  less  important  than  th# 
winds  ;  but  still  they  contribute  eonsiderebly  to  accelerate  or 
retard  navigation,  and  on  that  account  deserve  the  greatef^ 
attention.  But,  as  hardly  sixty  j-eare  have  passed  since 
they  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  navigator  as  well 
as  the  geographer,  and  as  the  subject  is  invoh'ed.  ttova  itc 
nature,  in  many  difilculties,  the  information  respecting 
them  is  not  such  as  could  be  wished  ;  still  much  bai  been 
collected,  which  is  both  interesting  and  usefhl. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  hardly  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  tbe  ocean  which  always  remains  still.  The  tides 
do  not  occasion  an  absolute  removal  of  the  water  from  one 
place  to  another,  except  near  the  coast ;  and  even  there  this 
motion  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  distance.    Bat 
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l)«tMef  the  ti^M.  two  kindi  of  rnotton  are  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  see,  which  we  shall  name  with  Mbjov  Rennell  the 
drift-currenU  and  the  stream-currents. 

The  drift-currents  owe  their  origin  to  the  effects  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  the  perpetual  or  prevailing 
winds ;  the  former,  evon  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great 
foroo,  by  their  uninterrupted  continuance  displace  and  push 
forward  the  upper  strata  of  the  water,  and  thus  produce  a 
motion  towards  the  region  to  which  they  blow.  These 
drift-currents  are  constant,  and  run  always  in  the  same 
direction  and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  velocity.  The 
drift-currentd  produced  by  the  prevalent  winds  are  not  so 
constant  and  do  not  always  run  in  the  same  direction  nor 
with  the  same  velocity.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  former 
kmd  of  drift-current  is  found  only  between  the  tropics, 
where  it  is  produced  by  the  trade-wind;  and  the  latter  to 
the  north  and  south  of  30^,  where  they  are  ascribed  Xo  the 
effects  of  the  prevalent  winds. 

The  drift-current  is,  in  some  measure,  observable  all  over 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  under  the 
influenoe  of  the  trade-winds ;  but  as  these  winds  are  not 
very  constant  to  the  north  of  the  23d  parallel,  and  rarely 
extend  to  the  south  of  the  9th,  the  current  is  constant 
only  between  these  two  boundaries.  In  the  region  of  the 
calms  it  is  very  weak,  and  often  entirely,  ceases.  But  in 
those  regions  in  which  the  southern  trade-winds  blow,  it  is 
■gain  perceptible  and  constant,  except  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  where  it  has  rather  a  northerly  XnBXt  a  westerly 
Ittotion ;  the  latter,  however,  becomes  by  degrees  more  pre- 
Talent  in  proportion  as  the  wind  takes  that  direction  in 
advancing  to  the  west  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current 
is  from  9  to  10  miles  per  day,  or,  according  to  the  eoraputa- 
tJMm  of  Humboldt,  only  one-fourth  of  Uie  velocity  with 
which  those  rivers  in  Europe  commonly  flow  on  which  ob- 
servations have  been  made. 

The  drift-current,  which  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  is  produced  by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  flows 
in  a  westerly  direction ;  but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  slow, 
that,  when  a  ship  keeps  clear  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  only 
manifests  itself  generally  on  the  whole  course  of  a  voyage 
from  Europe  to  America  and  vice  versd,  retajrding  the  for- 
mer and  (brwarding  the  latter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drift-cunents,  especially 
the  permanent,  are  very  favourable  to  navigation,  by  ren- 
dering the  voyages  to  some  countries  more  easy,  more 
certain,  and  less  dangerous.  But  the  stream-currents  are 
much  less  sa  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  commonly 
proved  adverse,  causing  great, loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
forcing  vessels  out  of  their  course.  Many  navigators,  nmning 
from  Madeira  to  TeneriflRe,  and  expecting  to  arrive  at  Uie 
latter  island,  have  unexpectedly  found  their  vessels  cast 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  nearly  300  sea  miles  out  of  their 
course.  Such  errors  can  only  be  detected  by  frequent  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the  dead 
reckoning.  If  they  are  not  detected  in  time,  shipwrecks 
sometimes  become  unavoidabla 

We  cannot  compare  the  stream-cummts  of  the  ocean  with 
the  rivers  of  the  continents.  The  stream-currents  cover  such 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  were  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  continents,  they  would  no  longer  be  consideied 
as  rivers,  but  as  large  branches  of  the  sea.    The  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin  are  still  involved  in  obscurity ; 
our  observations  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  depth  of 
the  sea,— they  have  only  slightly  investigated  its  surface,— 
and  there  are  some  facto  which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
stream-currento  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  many  parts,  if 
not  in  all,  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    This  indicates 
clearly  that  their  origin  must  not  be  ascribed  to  changes  which 
take  place  on  ito  surface,  and  cannot  affect  the  lower  strata 
of  ite  waters.    The  opinions  which  have  been  formed  on 
this  object  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Currents.    We 
shall  here  only  notice  the  largest  of  the  current  streams 
which  belong  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  ex- 
tent, velocity,  and  temperature,  their  only  properties  which. 
Up  to  this  time,  have  been  in  some  degree  ascertained. 
,  *J®  **^^g«  stream-currento  traverse  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
the  EqmUorxal  Current,  running  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
that  of  South  America,  and  iho  Gulf  Stream  flowing  from 

?!i   4™*"*^*  ^  ^^®  ^^^"^  ^^  Europe. 

The  Equatorial  Current,  so  called  from  ito  course  lying 
under  or  near  the  Line,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed 
between  Uie  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom,  in  the 
tught  or  bay  of  Benin.    Hence  it  proceeds  tp  ih^  west  on  I 


both  sides  of  the  equator,  as  ftir  as  22°  W.  long.*  where  it 
sends  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west.     Soon  afterwards  it 
declines  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  runs  in  this  directioa 
towanls  the  two  capes  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Roque,  on 
the  Brazilian  coast    At  the  distance  of  about  300  sea-milea 
from  these  capes,  it  divides  into  two  currento ;  the  northern, 
running  along  the  shores  of  Guiana,  and  hence  deriving 
the  name  of  Guiana  Current^  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
by  the  straito  which  separate  the  Leeward  Islands,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Martiniqu<e,  from  each  other  and  from 
the  continent  of  South  America;  and  in  some  measure 
in  this  sea  it  may  be  supposed  to  terminate  ito  course. 
The  Brazil  Current^  or  the  other  branch  of  the  eouatorial 
current,  runs  to  the  south-west  along  the  shores  or  Brazil, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plato  River,  an4  niar  even  be  traced 
to  the  Straito  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Le  Maire.      The 
whole  length  of  this  current,  from  St.  Thomas  to  Cape 
St^Roque,  amounto  to  upwards  of  2500  nautical  miles; 
and  if  we  add  the  Guiana  current,  from  the  point  of 
division  opposite  that  cape  to  the  strait  dividinij  the  island 
of  Trinidaa  from  that  of  Grenada,  ito  course  .is  increased  by 
1500  nautical  miles  more.    The  breadth  of  the  current  is 
different  in  different  parto.    Near  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Anno  Bom,  it  extends  not  quite  over  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  occupying  about  160  miles.    But,  in  proportion  as 
it  advances  to  the  west,  it  increases  in  breadth ;  opposite 
Cape  Palmas  it  extends  from  1°  45'  N.  lat.  to  near  5"*  S. 
lat,  thus  occupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or 
upwards  of  360  nautical  miles.    Farther  to  the  west  it  en- 
larges still  more,  and  attains  ito  greatest  breadth,  extending 
over  7^  or  8**  of  lat.  from  Afl"  or  5^south  of  the  equator  to  2Y 
or  3°  north  of  it   Here,  therefore,  the  breadth  of  the  current 
occupies  450  geographical  miles,  or  not  much  less  than  the 
whole  length  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lizard  to  Cape  Wrath. 
But  having  soon  afterwards,  between  22**  and  23**  w.  long., 
sent  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west,  it  narrows  to  about  300 
nautical  miles ;  and  this  breadth  it  probably  preserves  to  the 
point  where  it  divides  opposite  the  capes  of  St  Augustin 
and  St  Roque.    The  velocity  of  the  current  is  different  in 
different  parts,  and  increases  or  decreases  according  to  the 
seasons,  it  being  much  irreater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
From  Anno  Bom  to  1 0  W.  long,  it  runs,  at  an  average, 
from  25  to  30  miles  per  da^ ;  but  from  lO^'to  16*  W.  long,  it 
is  much  more  rapid— making,  in  the  same  time,  from  44  to 
79  miles  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  seems  to  be  the  strongest  part  of  the  whole  stream. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
that  it  runs  with  great  force;  from  October  to  March' it  is 
moderate,  and  sometimes  very  weak.    Between  1 6°  and  23* 
W.  long,  lies  the  common  track  of  the  vessels ;  and  here  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  60 
mdes  per  day,  but  ito  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at 
about  28  nautical  miles ;  it  b  strongest  near  the  equator,  and 
stronger  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  it     From  23* 
to  the  coasto  of  Brazil,  the  current  becomes  rather  stronger, 
and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the  seasons ;  but  its  velo* 
city  in  these  parto  is  not  exactly  ascertained;   it  seems, 
however,  to  run  30  miles  and  upwards  per  dav.    The  teim- 
perature  of  the  water  in  the  current  varies  also,  according 
to  the  seasons  and  the  different  parto  of  ito  course,  but  it  is 
always  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean.    The 
water  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  the  current  is  8u*  or  81* 
Fahrenheit,  and  to  the  south,  78°  or  79*  in  summer ;  but  in 
the  current,  the  thermometer  shows,  near  Anno  Bom  and 
St.  Thomas,  only  75*,  and  not  more  to  a  great  distance 
westwards,  where  the  temperature  falls  even  to  73^  and  at 
this  temperature  it  remains  for  more  than  12°  of  longitude. 
Afterwards  it  rises  again  to  74*,  and  by  degrees  to  76 '  Fahr. 
In  summer  the  temperature  of  the  current  may  he  esti- 
mated as  being,  at  an  average,  5*  or  6*  under  that  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean ;  but  in  winter  it  is  much  less.    This 
current  greatly  affecto  the  course  of  vessels  which  are 
obliged  to  cross  it,  and  creates  great  delays  to  those  ^  ho, 
passing  from  the  north  to  the  south,  traverse  the  equator 
west  of  the  23*  of  long.,  carrying  them  forcibly  to  the  west 
beyond  Cape  St  Rogue,  where  they  are  driven  towards  the 
northern  shores  of  Brazil,  and  are  not  able  to  regain  their 
course  till  after  weeks,  and  even  months,  of  toilsome  iaboiu*. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  direction  of  this  cur- 
rent does  not  coincide  with  the  region  of  the  calms ;  other- 
wise, both  together  would  pro^iably  form  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  vessels  navigating  these  seas.    But 
^h9  SQUtjIierD  trade-wfnd  coipmonl^  blpws  in  tha(  re^i^ 
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wbcre  the  equatorial  current  runs,  at  least  f^uring  those 
■lonths  ia  which  it  runs  with  irreat  force. 

That  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  which  separates 
ft-oin  it  between  22^  and  23"  W.  long.,  and  at  about  2^''  N. 
lat^  is  rather  favourable  to  navigation,  by  forwarding  the 
course  of  vessels  returning  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Its  eourse  King  in  a  north-western  direction,  il  maybe 
called  the  North-ufett  Current  Its  breadth  ii|  consider- 
mble.  and  may  be  estimated,  at  the  point  of  separation,  at 
1 80  or  200  miles ;  farther  northward,  even  at  300 ;  and  at  a 
mors  considerable  distance,  at  240  nautical  miles ;  but  its 
Telocity  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  main  equatorial  current 
Up  to  10^  N.  lat.,  however,  and  even  a  little  farther,  it  may 
run  flrom  20  to  24  miles  per  day ;  but  it  then  slackens,  and 
becomes  less  perceptible,  though  it  may  at  all  times  be 
traced  to  18^  N.  lat.,  and  commonly  even  to  25^  In  the 
latter  part  it  bends  more  to  the  northward,  and  at  last  is 
lost  in  the  drift' current,  to  which  it  seems  to  give  a  north- 
westerly direction,  which  is  observable  all  the  way  from 
35^  W.  long,  to  Trinidad.  The  accelerated  motion  of  the 
drift-current  in  these  seas  may  also,  in  some  measure,  be 
the  eflTect  of  this  north-west  current. 

The  Guiana  Current  is,  properly  speaking,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  equatorisl  current,  and  runs  from  Cape  St. 
Roque  in  Brazil,  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  along  the  low 
coast  of  Guiana,  and  at  no  great  distance  fi!om  it.  It  is  of 
considerable  breadth,  and  of  great  velocity,  running  at  some 
places  two  miles  per  hpur.  Here  too  it  is  observed  that 
its  velocity  is  mu«i  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  and 
spring;  and  it  is  besides  much  increased  by  the  waters 
rushing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  river  into  the  sea ; 
for  after  this  has  taken  place,  the  current  runs  three  miles 
per  hour.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon  river  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  the  current : 
they  cut  them  at  right  angles,  and  running  with  great  vio- 
lence, cause  eddies  and  whirlpools ;  but  at  last  the  river 
passes  the  current,  and  is  observable  at  a  distance  of  500 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Amazon 
causes  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  Farther  to 
the  north,  the  Orinoco  enters  the  current.  This  river,  which 
pours  a  prodigious  mass  of  water  into  the  ocean  on  hoih  sides 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  enters  the  current  at  a  very  acute 
angle ;  and  thus  soon  mixes  its  water  with  it,  and  consider-, 
ably  accelerates  its  course.  Soon  afterwards  the  current 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  straits  lying  between  Trini* 
dad  and  the  island  of  Martinique.  Between  Trinidad  and 
Grenada,  it  runs  from  1  to  1^  mile  per  hour ;  less  between 
St  Vincent  and  St  Lucia  f  and  between  the  latter  island 
and  Martinique  its  course  is  reduced  to  21  miles  per  day. 
Farther  to  the  north,  and  especially  at  the  Virgin  Island, 
the  sea-water  runs  only  ftom  8  to  10  miles  per  day,  and 
that  is  the  common  rate  of  the  drift-current  We  find  no 
observations  whether  the  water  of  this  current  differs  in 
temperature  from  that  of  the  ocean.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Gruiana  current  is  lost  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  for  in  the 
latter  no  perpetual  current  has  been  observed.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Guiana  current  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
2600  nautioU  miles. 

The  third  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  is  the  Brazil 
Current  which  branches  off  IVom  the  equatorial  at  8^  S.  lat, 
opposite  Cape  St  Augustin,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
to  the  east  of  it  Between  the  point  where  it  branches  off 
and  lO""  or  1  Z^'of  S.  lat.  it  has  considerable  breadth,  and  does 
not  approach  the  shores  of  South  America  nearer  than  250 
miles.  Afterwards  it  increases  in  breadth  and  velocity,  and 
approaches  nearer  the- land.  Opposite  Cape  Trio  it  is  200 
miles  from  the  coast  and  rune  about  30  miles  per  day.  As 
the  shore  south  of  this  cape  fidls  off  to  the  west  the  current 
is  at  a  greater  distance ;  and  though  it  soon  changes  its 
direction,  it  does  not  approach  nearer  than  250  miles  to  the 
coast  off  the  mouth  of  tne  Plata  river,  running  all  this  way 
ftom  15  to  20  miles  per  day.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Plata 
river,  just  as  the  Guiana  current  by  the  Amazon  river. 
Here  too  the  current  of  the  river  is  observable  in  the  sea 
at  a  distance  ef  upwards  of  500  miles,  but  it  seems  not  to 
have  the  least  effect  in  cl^jinginflr  the  direction  of  the  stream- 
current  which  continues,  thou^  much  weakened,  farther  to 
the  south,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens 
and  Le  Maire.  As  this  current  runs  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shores  of  Brazil,  the  intermediate  space  is 
oceapied  by  other  currents,  which  mostly,  however,  follow 
the  dlfeetioii  of  the  monsoons  which  blow  along  this  coast 
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known  of  the  Atlantio  currents,  is  the  Oulf  Stream^  which 
traverses  the  sea  between  the  parallels  of  36^  and  44"  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Its  origin  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* 
where  the  warm  water  which  enters  it  fh>m  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  between  Cape  Catoohe  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  by  being 
subjected  to  a  nearly  circular  rotation,  and  influenced  pro- 
bably by  other  causes  still  unknown,  is  raised  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  temperature,  the  thermometer  indicating  86**,  while 
under  the  same  parallel  (25**  N.  lat.)  the  ocean  only  shows  78". 
Two  currents,  wnich  put  in  motion  perhaps  thiee-fourths  of 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  unite  about  60  nautical 
miles  to  the, westward  of  Havannah,  between  the  bank  of 
Isabella  on  the  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  Tortugas  on  that  of 
Florida  Reefs ;  and  this  union  ^tes  rise  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
In  the  beginning  its  course  is  not  rapid,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Cuba  it  is  weak,  and  sometimes  nearly  imper- 
ceptible: but  it  soon  increases  in  velocity,  and  before  it 
enters  the  Strait  of  Florida  at  the  Salt  Kays,  it  runs  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour  on  an  average ;  in  Uie  strait  its^ 
it  acquires  a  formidable  swiftness.  The  Strait  of  Florida 
begins  at  the  Salt  Kays,  a  reef  lying  114  nautical  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Havannah,  and  extends  thence  to  the 
northwerd,  where  it  terminates  between  the  reefs  of  Cape 
Caiiaveral  and  the  northern  termination  of  the  Lesser 
Bahama  Bank,  at  about  28**  N.  lat  After  entering  this 
strait  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  soon  increases  to  2^ 
3,  and  occasionally  4  miles  per  hour ;  but  after  running  at 
this  rate  about  90  miles,  it  arrives  at  the  Narrows,  where, 
between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimini  Islands  (a  small  group 
belonging  to  the  larger  group  of  the  Bahamas),  the  strait  is 
only  44  miles  wide,  and  its  water-way,  by  reefs  and  shoals, 
is  straitened  to  3Si  miles.  Here  the  current  runs,  in  the 
month  of  August  at  5  miles  per  hour,  and  seldom  below  5 
through  the  remainder  of  the  strait  which  towards  its 
northern  extremity  widens  to  about  50  ipiles.  In  this  course 
the  current  has  traversed  about  four  degrees  of  lat  north- 
ward, but  its  temperature  is  not  sensibly  diminished. 

Issuing  from  the  Strait  of  Florida,  the  Gulf  Stream 
runs  northward  along  the  shores  of  Florida  to  31^  N.  lat, 
and  afterwards  nearly  north-east  along  the  shores  of 
Georgia  and  of  both  Carolines,  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras 
(about  85^  N.  lat.).  In  this  course  the  current  widens  con- 
siderably in  breadth,  and  decreases  in  velocity  and  tempera- 
ture. Opposite  the  harbour  of  Charlestown,  its  breadth 
is  from  sixty  to  sixty-three  miles;  and  at  Cape  Hatteras, 
from  seventy-two  to  seventy-five  miles.  At  the  latter  place 
it  runs  only  three  and  a  ouarter  miles  per  hour,  or  seventy- 
eight  miles  per  day,  and  its  temperature  has  fallen  from 
86^  to  83^.  At  Cape  Hatteras,  the  north-western  or  inner 
edge  of  Uie  current  is  twenty- (bur  miles  south-east  of  the  cape. 

By  the  filling  back  of  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
the  current  directs  its  western  edge  towards  the  north, 
while  the  main  body  continues  its  former  course  to  the 
north-east  to  a  considerable  distance.  At  about  40°  N.  lat 
it  meets  the  extensive  Nantucket  and  St  George's  Banks, 
which  turn  it  off  seawurd,  and  it  never  after  approaches  the 
land.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  the  direction  E.  |  N.,  brush* 
ing  the  southcon  extremity  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land, and  it  continues  in  this  line  to  43°  and  44°  long., 
and  37°  and  43°  lat  Here,  however,  it  bends  by  deffrees 
to  the  east  south-east  and  south,  and  having  enclosed 
the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  which  belong  to  the  group 
of  the  Axores,  its  traces  are  lost  in  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  warm  water  of  the  current 
has  extended  to  the  shores  of  Europew  In  this  part  of  its 
course  across  the  oeeaii,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
breadth  of  the  current  because  the  warm  water  expands 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  sea,  where  no  current  can  be  traced;  in  the  former 
direction  to  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude ; 
and  on  the  southern  side,  even  to  two  degrees  and  a  half: 
it  has  been  met  with  at  33^°  and  34°  lat  The  strongest 
current  is  commonly  met  with  between  38Pand  39°  lat ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many*intelligent  navigators,  that  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  cdlod  a  current  does  not  exceed  1 00. 
or  120  nautical  miles.  The  w^rm  water  sometimes  only  ex- 
tends to  140  miles,  and  then  it  seems  to  occupy  only  the  cur- 
rent but  at  other  times  it  is  found  to  cover  186,  240,  270. 
and  even  320  miles.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  difference  m 
the  extent  of  the  warm  water  is  affected  by  the  seasons,  for 
both  extremes  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  same  month 
(Mav),  between  63°  and  65°  long.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  rneia  currant  does  Qot  always  run  in  the  same  pleoef,  bu( 
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<f  f ub^eet  to  fome  ebangei  in  ito  position,  though  probibly 
not  moch  in  its  direction.  Its  Telocity  decretses  gradually 
in  iu  progress  to  the  east.  Between  the  meridians  of  65"* 
and  66"*  it  runs  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-six  miles  per 
day ;  and  900  nautie«l  miles  farther  to  the  east,  from  thirty 
to  thirty^^three  miles.  After  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  east 
and  south-east,  its  velocity  diminishes  more  rapidly ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  its  mean  rfUe  does  not  exceed 
ten  miles  per  day,  having  lost  twenty  miles  per  day  in  a 
course  of  only  600  miles.  The  temperature  of  its  water 
likewise  decreases  during  all  this  course,  but  at  a  slower 
rate.  For,  600  nautical  miles  iVom  Cape  Hatteras,  or  under 
the  meridian  of  63^^  the  thermometer  shows  81^  in  summer, 
or  from  1 0^"*  to  1 1^^  above  the  water  of  the  ocean  under  the 
parallel,  after  having  traversed  4^*  of  lat.  Hence,  to  42^**  lat 
and  43^^  long.,  it  loses  5^^  of  heat,  the  thermometer  falUng 
from  81**  to  75i°.  Thence  to  Corvo,  the  thermometer  de- 
scends firom  75^^  to  724'',  still  preserving  a  temperature  8^ 
or  1 0^  ahove  that  of  the  ocean* 

Where  the  Gulf  Stream  brushes  the  Qreat  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, the  warm  water^f  the  current  is  about  8°  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  but  the  i^ater  of  the  ocean  exceeds 
that  which  covers  the  Great  Bank  by  25^  These  di£ferent 
degrees  of  temperature,  though  existing  so  near  one  another, 
can  never  attain  an  equilibrium,  because  each  of  them  prp- 
cee<ls  from  a  cause  which  is  peculiar,  and  whose  intiuence 
at  the  same  time  is  permanent.    To  this  difference  of  tem- 

?erature,  perhaps,  tne  fogs  on  the  banks  and  the  coast  of 
lova  Scotia  may  be  attributed. 

The  Whole  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Salt  Kays 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Asores,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
3000  nautical  miles,  in  which  course  it  traverses  from  19° 
to  20®  of  lat.  (23®  to  42°,  or  43*^,  and  diminishes  in  tem- 
perature 13J°  (fifom  86°  to  72i°).  Acoordmg  to  Major  Reh- 
nell,  it  arrives  at  the  Azores  in  seventy-seven  or  seventy- 
ei^ht  days. 

The  Qulf  8tream,-being  itself  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
covering  besides  with  the  warm  water  brought  down  by  it 
large  tracts  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  its  course,  forms  a  vast 
expanse  of  warm  water  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantie. 
It  extends  from  the  30th  meridian  to  the  7ftth,  and  sometimes 
covers  in  breadth  at  the  east  end  all  the  sea  from  33°  or  34° 
to  45°  N .  lat.,  but  at  its  western  extremity  it  contracts  to  about 
160  or  170  nautical  miles.  It  is  accordingly  2000  miles  in 
length,  and,  at  a  mean,  360  miles  in  breadth,  and  ^hus 
forms  a  more  extensive  surface  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea,. 
This  body  of  water  contains,  besides  the  stream  itself,  its 
counter-current?,  offiiets,  overflowings*  and  deposits,  the  cur- 
rent itself  possibly  not  occupying  one-half  of  this  space. 
The  Mexican  Sea  may  there&re  be  considered  as  a  vast 
cauldron  for  heating  water,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
central  parts  of  tlie  North  Atlantic.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  such  avast  expanse  of  warm  water,  from  8*  to  lO""  above 
tb6  temperature  of  the  sea,  must  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
surrounding  sea  and  the  adjacent  countries.  This  point, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated.  It  is  only  ascer- 
tained th'4t  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ocean,  is  subject  to  very  violent  storms, 
which  are  most  frequent  to  the  north  of  32r  and  33°  N.  lat. 
Farther,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mild  clirtiate  by  which 
the  countries  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
so  fkvourably  distinf>uished  from  those  farthel*  inland,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  evaporation  continually  arising  from  the 
surface  of  this  immense  lake  of  warm  water,  just  as  the 
high  temperature  of  the  Medfterranean  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  very  favourable  climate  of  the  coun- 
tries on  Its  shores. 

The  Gulf  Stream  greatly  affects  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  North 
America  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  would 
create  a  delay  of  at  least  a  fortnight  if  they  were  to  stem  it 
They  therefore  either  sail  to  the  south  or  to  the  north  of 
it,  commonly  the  latter,  their  course  being  accelerated  as 
soon  as  they  approach  the  continent  of  North  America  by 
the  counter-currents  which  run  between  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  coast.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  now  avoided  even  by 
vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  thouj;h  by  following  its  course  they  arrive  four  or 
five  daj^  sooner  in  Europe  thafn  those  which  avoid  it  But 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  such  vessels  suffer  a 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  which  is  greater  than  can  be  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  of  a  few  dtys.  The  Gulf  Stream,  for 
nearly  th«  whole  breadth  of  the  Atltntic,  is  navigated 


through  stormy  latitudes;  whilst  it  is  only  neoassafy  ie 
navigate  one-third  of  it  when  another  course  is  chosen,  and 
therefore  vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies  have  re- 
sumed the  old  road,  used  before  the  discovery  of  the  Ghilf 
Stream,  south  of  the  Bermudas  to  Corvo. 

Besides  the  Gulf- Stream,  two  other  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  deserve  notice,  the  Arctic  Current  and  the  North 
African  or  Guinea  Current.  The  Arctic  Current^  which 
seems  to  originate  in  the  extensive  masses  of  ice  which  sur- 
round the  North  Pole,  runs  down  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  Greenland,  whence  it  carries  numerous  ioe-ilekis  to  the 
south-westward.  These  masses,  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, are  found  extending  from  250  to  300  miles  from  the 
shore  into  the  open  sea,  and  mark,  as  it  were,  the  breadth 
of  the  current,  which  fills  with  them  the  strait  that  divides 
Iceland  from  Greenland,  and  Carries  them  te  Cape  Farewell, 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Greenland.  It  then  turns 
round  the  Cape  and  runs  up  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land; but  it  seems  that  it  afterwards  crosses  obliouely 
Davis's  Striut,  and  is  turned  to  the  southward  by  Cape 
Walsingbam  (about  66°  N.  lat.).  For,  from  this  Cape  a 
current  of  eight  or  nine  miles  per  day  runs  to  the  south- 
ward, which  at  the  mouths  of  the  straits  of  Cumberland 
apd  Hudson  increases  in  velocity  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
per  day.  It  /ollows  the  coast  of  Labrador  until  it  arrives  at 
the  strait  of  Bells  Isle,  separating  Newfoundland  from  the 
continent  of  America,  where  it  divides,  sending  a  branch 
through  the  strait,  which  afterwards  joins  the  outfrill  of  the 
St  Lawrence  river,  while  the  main  body  of  tlie  current 
running  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  passes  between  the 
Great  and  the  Outer  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  between 
45^  and  46^  lat  and  46°  and  47°  long.,  and  at  last  joins  the 
Gulf  Stream  between  43''  and  47°  of  long.  The  breadth  of 
the  current  in  this  part  probably  does  not  exceed  20Oor  240 
miles,  but  its  temperature  is  always  below  that  of  the  ocean, 
sometimes  as  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees.  This 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ice  brought  down  by  it  from 
the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  from  the  Strait  of  Davis. 

The  Norlh  African  or  Guinea  Current  has  its  origin 
in  the  sea,  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  position  more  positively.  It  is,  however,  a  known  fact, 
that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  Cape  Finisterre  and 
the  Azores  is  in  motion  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the 
western  part  running  more  southerly,  and  the  eastern, 
lying  towards  the  continent  of  Europe,  more  easterly.  Aa 
far  as  Cape  St.  Vincent,  it  runs  half  a  mile  per  hour,  but 
from  that  promontory  southward  about  three-^rths  of  a 
mile.  To  the  south  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  coast  of 
Europe  tmd  Africa  form  as  it  were  the  pipe  of  a  fUnnel :  and 
here  it  is  observed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between 
the  above-named  cape  and  Cape  Cantin  on  the  African 
coa.st,  and  as  far  westward  as  the2oth  meridian,  sets  towards 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  probably  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  water  caused  in  that  close  sea  by  the  evaporation  pro- 
duced by  its  higher  temperature,  wnich  is  5°  or  6*  abovo 
that  of  the'  ocean  under  the  same  latitude.  From  Cap6 
Cantin  to  Cape  Bojador  (26°  7'  N.  lat),  the  motion  of  tho 
sea,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  300  nautical  miles  from  tho 
land,  points  nearly  towards  the  shore ;  and  the  same  direc- 
tion is  Obsened  to  Cape  Blanco,  6°  farther  south,  but  in 
the  latter  space  it  extends  only  from  150  to  180  miles  (W>m 
the  land.  This  current  along  the  coasts  of  the  SaharaJ 
united  to  the  westerly  wind  which  continually  blows  in 
this  sea,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  the  unwary 
navigator,  and  has  been  th6  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks. 
From  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verde,  the  current  along  the 
coast  sets  somewhat  to  the  west  of  south,  and  identifies  itself 
with  the  drift-current  of  the  trade- winds ;  but  it  does  not 
mingle  with  it,  as  is  indicated  by  the  lower  temperature 
of  its  water,  which  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  IsUinds  is 
8°  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  moved  by  the  drift- current 
At  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  it  turns  slowly  round  towarda 
the  south,  and  afterwards  towards  the  S.E.  and  E.S.E,,  in- 
fluenced bv  the  form  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  Between  Cape 
Verde  and  Cape  Mesurado,  the  distance  of  the  current  from 
the  shore  is  about  200  nautical  miles,  and  this  space  ii 
occupied  by  periodical  currents.  Having  passed  Cape  Me- 
surado, the  current  sets  due  east,  and  runs  here  with  in- 
creased rapidity,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per 
hour.  It  ranges  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  until  it  is  partly 
dissipated  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra, 
between  the  Bay  of  Benin  and  of  Biafra,  and  partly  stopped 
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a-h0ad  bv  the  Equatorial  Current.  The  Guinea  Current 
fjtMiids  along  these  coasts,  at  a  mean,  about  160  miles,  or  8^ 
in  breidtb :  and  its  greatest  Telocity  is  during  the  season  of 
the  8.W.  winds  (from  June  to  September),  in  the  sea  lying 
irest  of  Sierra  Leone  and  south  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
Its  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  by  sereral 
degrees  ts  far  as  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  the 
4inrenee  sometimes,  as  we  haTe  already  obserred,  amounts 
to  fP ;  but  to  the  south  of  these  islands  it  receives  a  large 
tttc^ssion  of  water  from  the  westward,  by  which  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised  at  once  several  degrees. 

We  eondude  these  observations  on  the  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  by  noticing  that  branch  of  the  Guinea  Cur- 
rant whicb  senarates  itself  from  the  main  atream  nearly  at 
its  origin,  and  passes  to  the  east  along  the  southern  part 
Df  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  coasting  the  noitbem  shore 
^  Spain,  it  turns  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  along  the  coasts  of 
France,  and  shooting  across  the  mouths  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Channels,  it  bends  round  to  the  W.  and  thence 
throujirh  all  the  intermediate  points  to  the  S.E.,  till  it  falls 
ajratn  into  the  orij^inal  current,  performing  a  complete  rota- 


foundland  in  a  northerly   direction    along  the  Labrador 
shore,  generally  prerventing  all  aaeats  to  land,  m  high  as 
the  month  of  the  ttudaon  Straii;   then  turning  lo  the 
north-eastward,  it  fermt «  bay  near  the  coast  of  (Menland 
in  about  €6^  or  67®  lat.,  by  suddenly  passing  away  to  the 
southward  to  the  soothem  esctremity  of  Greenland.    But 
this  bay  usually  ibnaed  bjf  the  ice  at  «<®  or  67®  lat.  does 
not  always  exist     The  quantity  of  ice  on  each  side  of 
Davit's  Strait  is  often  small,  and  then  the  eontmuity  of  the 
ice-masses  is  liable  to  be  broken,  so  aa  to  allow  ships  to 
reach  the  land.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sea  is 
open  up  Davis*s  Strait  to  a  oensiderabM  distance  beyond  the 
assigned  latitude  of  66®  or  67^     After  doubling  Cane 
Farewell,  the  most  southern  promontorr  of  Greenland,  toe 
line  of  the  polar  ice  advances  in  a  north-eastern  direotiun 
along  the  east  coast,  sometimes  envelopinff  Iceland  as  it 
proceeds,  tintil  it  reaches  the  island  of  Jan  M ayen.     Pass- 
ing this  island  on  the  N.W.,  but  (hsquently  enclosing  it,  the 
edge  of  the  ice  then  trends  a  little  more 'to  the  eastward, 
and  usually  interseeta  the  meridian  of  tikeenwich  bt'tween 
tlie  71®  and  73®  lat.    Having  reaehed  the  long,  of  6®  or  6® 


tinn  between  Spain,  France,  and  the  Atlantic  at  lai^ge.  The    east,  and  in  some  instanees  as  far  as  6®  or  10®,  it  changes 
N.B.  side  of  this  vortex  shoots  off  to  the  N.W.  and  across    its  direction  at  onoe,  and  by  suddenly  stretching  to  the 


the  two  channels,  and  thus  fbrms  the  current  which  so 
often  places  ships  in  danger  near  the  Scilly  Islands.  This 
eurrent,  the  exact  knowMge  of  which  we  owe  to  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  the  late  Major  James  Rennell,  bears 
bis  name,  and  is  called  RenneUt  Current 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  temperature  of  the 
•OHthem  hemisphere  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the 
nonhem.  and  that  the  difference  amounts  at  least  to  ten 
degrees  of  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  Baron  Humboldt, 
«  ho  has  collected  and  compared  a  great  number  of  obser- 
iratVons,  thinks  that  near  the  poles  and  in  very  high  latitudes 
OHch  a  difl^ience  and  even  a  much  larger  one  exists,  but 
that  not  the  least  is  to  be  observed  between  the  tropios,  and 
•ciJy  a  very  small  differenoe  as  far  as  the  S6th  and  40th 
psrsllel.  ffis  researches  lead  him  to  think,  that  from  the 
equator  to  34®  lat.,  the  winters  are  less  cold  in  the  southern 
thnn  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  even  at  the  Falkland 
Inlands  (51°  S.  lat.)  the  month  of  July  is  milder  than  the 
January  at  London.  Since  Baron  Hvfmbddt  published  his 
ranearches^  new  observations  have  been  made,  especially  1^ 
Captain  Scoresby  and  Captain  Weddell,  ftom  which  it 
ap))aars  that  the  supposed  differenoe  between  the  tem- 
perature of  both  hemispheres  in  higher  latitudes  does  not 
exwt  in  the  open  sea,  and  it  seems  that  most  of  the  facts  col- 
It^cted  by  Humboldt  were  made  near  the  shores  of  America, 
which  must  powerfblly  inliuenoe  the  temperature  of  the  ad- 
jacent sea.    [SeeCuMATK.] 

The  fhet,  however,  that  the  ice  advances  much  fkrtherto 
the  south  in  the  Northern,  than  to  the  north  in  the  Southeni 
Atlantic,  desenres  to  be  noticed  more  particularly. 

The  region  of  iee  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole  has 
not  been  attained,  and  therefore  our  information  con- 
cern ing  it  is  extremely  scanty.  Till  lately,  it  was  thought 
thai  all  the  ice  extending  fhmi  the  Pole  to  a  distance  of 
about  nine  degrees,  formed  one  continuous,  undivided,  and 
iasmeveaUe  mass.  But  the  attempt  made  by  Captain  Parry 
to  reaeh  the  North  Pole  in  the  summer  of  1827,  shows 
that  this  apparently  immense  ioe-field  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  comparatively  small  pieces,  and  that  these 
pieces,  instead  of  being  stationer)',  are  continually  on  the 
move  toward  the  south  or  south-west.  It  is,  however, 
very  probable  that  thin  condition  of  the  polar  ice  was  produced 
by  the  lieat  which  even  in  those  high  latitudes  is  consider- 
able during  the  long  day  of  the  summer,  and  that  with  the 
return  of  the  long  ni^rht  and  the  cold  they  are  cemented  to- 
focher  bv  the  frost,  and  form  one  undivideu  mass.  The  pieces 
of  ice,  which  in  summer  arc  detached  from  this  mass,  and 
novt  to  the  southward,  probably  by  the  impulse  given  to 
them  bv  the  Arctic  Current,  are  carried  along  the  eastern 
«naat  orOteenland  to  Cape  Farewell  in  close  masses,  ao 
that  they  oi4y  ean  bo  penetrated  in  the  summer  months 
with  nsoeh  labour  and  peril  by  bold  navigatoii.  In  winter, 
they  seem  to  be  fixed  to  the  coast  and  to  become  sta- 
tieiiary  by  the  intensity  of  the  fttMt  and  even  to  extend  over 
a  part  OS  the  Atlantic  which  in  summer  is  free  from  ice. 
The  whaU-fishera  who  annually  visit  the  Spitsbergen  Sea 
and  Davia's  Strait  And  that  these  masses  of  ice  form  in  the 
month  of  May  an  irregular!?  waving  but  generally  conti- 
Biioua  liM  from  Nawfbundlaad  and  Labrador  to  Nova  Zambia. 

Tkm  osBtiiUKMU  lino  of  polar  ioo  aileiMU  Crom  New- 


north,  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle,  or  a  kind  of  promon- 
tory. Hence  it  proceeds  northward  neariy  in  the  same  me- 
ridian as  far  as  tne  60th  parallel,  where  it  joins  Hackluyt's 
Headland,  and  then  passes  southward  along  the  coast  of 
Spitsbergen  to  Cherie  Island,  whioh  is  between  Spitsbergen 
and  the  North  Cape.  Having  passed  this  island,  it  assumes 
a  more  direct  course  a  little  to  the*  south  of  east,  until  it  forms 
a  junction  with  the  ice  enclosing  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla. 

That  remarkable  promontory,  midway  beCween  Jan  Mayen 
and  Cherie  Islands,  fbrmed  by  the  sudden  stretch  of  the 
ice  to  the  north,  constitutes  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  east,  or  u^kafing,  and  the  west  or  leafing  tee,  of  the 
fishers ;   and  the  deep  bay  lying  ^o  the  east  of  this  pro- 
montoi^  and  the  west  cit  Cfherie  Island,  which  may  be 
called   the    Whalt-fltkeri  BighU  invariably   forms  the 
onlyper\ious  track  for  proceeding  to  the  fishine  latitudes 
noithward.    When  the  ice  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay 
occurs  so  strong  and  eompaot  as  to  prevent  the  approach 
to  the   shores  of  Spitzbergen  and  the   advance    north- 
ward to  lat.  74®  and  75",  it  la  eaid  to  be  a  clo$€  9eaion ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  an  open  ^eascn  when 
an  uninterruoted  navigation  extends  along  the  western 
coast  of  Spitxeergen  to  Hackluyt*s  Headland.    In  an  o|ien 
season,  a  large  channel  of  water  liea  between  the  land  and 
the  ice,  fWrni  60  to  160  nautical  milea  in  breadth,  extendmg 
to  lat.  7^  and  60*,  and  mdually  approaching  the  coast  of 
Spitsbei^gen,  until  it  at  length  eflbcU  a  junction  with  the 
north-western  extremity  of  it,  or  with  Hackluyt's  H<radland, 
by  a  semi-dTcular  bend.     But  though  in  an  open  season 
the  ice  is  interrupted  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen, 
it  preserves  its  continuitv  to  the  south  of  the  latter  islands, 
proceeding  ftom  thenoe  «ireet  to  Cherie  Island.    In  a  close 
season  the  ice  stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the  Whaie- 
fishers  Bight,  and  joining  the  aouth  of  Spitabergen,  forms 
a  barrier  against  the  flsmng  atationa ;    yet  this  barrier  is 
of\en  of  a  Ihnited  extent,  and  terminataa  on  the  coast  of 
Spitsbergen  in  an  open  space,  either  forming  or  leading  to 
the  retreat  of  the  whales.     This  space,  however,  is  some- 
times fVocen  over  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  of 
May,  but  it  is  not  imftequently  flree  finem  iee.    The  barrier 
itself  which  is  here  opposed  to  the  fishera  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  usually  consists  of  a  body  of  iee  Urom  60  to  90  or 
even  120  miles  aoross  in  the  thorteat  diameter,  and  is  gene- 
rally fbrtned  of  smaller  pieoea  of  ice*  called  {Mck  ice,  of^en 
cemented  into  a  oontinuous  field  by  th#  intermixture  of 
newly-formed  ioe.     Behind  this  barrier  the  sea  is  com- 
monly open  up  to  60".    Captaui  Piarry,  in  his  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole,  fbund  H  pervious  for  boats  as  Ut  as 
%V  IS'  5r';  and,  in  aummer,  thhi  open  apaoe  appears  to 
extend  to  the  north-eastern  extremitT  of  Spitabergen.    The 
barrier  of  iee  which  in  a  dose  aaaaoa  shuts  up  the  entrance 
of  the  Whale-fisher's  Bight  in  May.  disappeaia  invaruiUy 
in  Julie,  and  then  the  sea  is  rendered  fteely  navigable, 
from  the  very  haunt  of  the  whales  to  the  expanae  uf  the 
Atlantic. 

Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  ice  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  Davis s  Strait  The  navigation  ot  the 
former  bav  is  first  interrupted  by  iee.  generally  in  the 
month  of  Koveraber ;  hut  on  the  east  side  of  Davis's  Strait  it 
does  not  usually  moke  its  appeanaci  wmAm  the  land  umI 
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the  Rpring.  Little  progresft^^An  be  made  through  the  ice 
into  tlie  great  bays  of  Hudson  and  Baffin  until  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  when  a  passage  to  the  extremity  of  each 
bay  is  gradually  opened.  In  ttie  months  of  August  and 
September  the  ice  of  the  bays  seems  to  be  the  most  open ; 
and  in  the  Straits  of  Davis  and  Hudson  almost  entirely 
dispersed. 

The  ice  met  with  in  the  sea  between  Greenland  and 
Spitzberfcen  oonsists  commonly  of  ice-flekU,  or  pieces  oon- 
sititing  of  a  single  sheet,  with  its  surface  raised  in  gene- 
ral four  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  itr  base 
depressed  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  beneath. 
But  the  deficiency  in  elevation  is  sufficiently  com))en- 
sated  by  the  amazmg  extent  in  surface,  some  of  these  ice- 
fields being  many  leagues  in  length  and  covering  an  area 
of  several  hundred  square  miles.  Ice^siands,  or  ice-bergs, 
are  also  found ;  but  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
bulky  as  those  of  Baffin's  Bav,  where  they  attain  an 
immense  size :  that  which  was  deaoribed  by  Captain  Ross 
and  measured  by  Lieutenant  Parry,  was  aground  in  sixty- 
one  fkthoms:  it  was  4169  yards  long,  3689  yards  broaud, 
and  51  feet  high;  its  Weight  waff  calculated  to  amount  to 
1,292,397,673  tons. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  hrought  down  by 
the  Arctic  current  to  the  very  centre  of  tiie  North  Atlantic, 
originates  in  the  Bay  of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis ; 
for  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  ice- bergs.  When  the  sun 
returns  to  the  aietic  region,  and  the  icy  bonds  which  con- 
nect these  hodies  with  the  continent  have  been  dissolved, 
they  descend  in  numerous  masses  along  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  some  of  them  entering  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  From 
Newfoundland  they  advance  farther  to  the  south  and  south- 
east, and  are  often  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream  itself, 
between  56''  and  46®  W.  long.^  and  as  far  south  as  40]^ 
N.  lat,  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  November. 
Some  of  them  even  here  are  of  vast  size,  but  all  in  a  state 
of  rapid  thaw.  They  cool  the  water  sensibly  to  a  distance 
of  40  or  50  mUes  around  them ;  and  the  thermometer  sinks 
sometimes  no  less  than  1 7  or  18  degrees,  from  61°  or  60°  to 
43^,  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  ice  does  not  advance  to 
such  low  latitudes  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  Ca|>tain  Cook 
did  not  see  any  before  he  had  passed  the  50th  or  even  the 
52nd  parallel ;  and  Captain  We4dell  not  before  he  reaohod 
574°  lat.  Captain  Weddell  having  found  it  in  a  rather 
rrowded  state  between  59°  and  69°,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
that  ehain  of  islands  which  are  known  under  the  names  of 
the  SouUi  Shetlands  and  New  Orkneys  group,  arrived  to  the 
south  of  70°  lat  in  an  open  sea,  where  not  a  particle  of  ice 
was  found  at  73°  1 7'  lat.  and  35°  55'  long.  W.,  and  even 
at  74°  15'  only  a  few  ice-islands  were  met  with.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  South  Atlantic  is  much  less  encum- 
bered with  ice  than  the  Nor^  Atlantic,  probably  because  it 
oontains  much  less  land,    v 

Captain  Cook  observed,  that  the  ice  aoout  the  Antaretie 
Pole^  in  the  South  Atlantic,  extended  farther  north  than  in 
the  Pacifio.  Very  few  vessels,  he  says,  met  with  ice  going 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  very  little  is  observed  below  the 
ioth  degree  of  lat  in  the  Pacific.  But  between  the  meridian 
40°  W.  and  50°  or  60°  E^  it  advances  as  far  north  as  51°. 
He  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the.  ice  found  at  this  latitude  owes 
its  origin  to  the  chain  of  islands  above-mentioned,  and  to 
the  extensive  coast  lately  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
b>  Captain  Biscoe  {Geoj^.  Joum,  iiL),and  that  to  the  south 
oJT  it  the  sea  is  open  and  entirely  free  of  ice. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic 
Oes^n,  that  a  considerable  part  of  its  surfece  is  covered 
with  iorgoiio,  or  gulf  weed,  fueue  natatu.  The  region  of 
this  weed  extends  nearlv  across  the  whole  Ocean,  beginning 
on  the  east  at  the  3utn  meridian,  and  axtending  on  the 
west  to  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its  northern  limit  may  be 
placed  at  36°  N.  lat,  and  iU  southern  at  19°  N.  lat  The 
whole  region,  however,  is  not  equallpr  crowded  with  weed, 
the  greatest  quantities  being  met  with  at  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities ;  on  the  east  nearly  under  the  meri- 
dian of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Fiona,  the  moat  western  of 
the  Azores,  where,  between  lat  25°  and  36°,  and  long. 
30°  and  32°,  it  forms  first  a  narrow  stripe,  but,  to  the  south- 
ward, expands  to  a  great  width.  This  region  is  called  by 
the  Portuguese  Mor  <fe  Sargae^o^  or.  wcjedv  sea.  The 
quantity  of  the  weed  is  really  astonishing,    it  covers,  like 


a  mantle,  the  surfece  of  the  tea  for  many  miles,  and  ex- 
tends for  more  than  1 200  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
western  region  extends  between  the  parallels  22  and  26, 
about  the  meridians  of  70  and  7^,  where  the  weed  also  is 
found  in  a  very  crowded  state.  The  intermediate  region 
is  less  so ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that  in  some  parts  the 
sea  is  only  lightly  strewed  with  it,  wh^st  in  others  it  is  much 
more  frequent  It  is  observed  that  the. greatest  mass  of 
thif ,  weed  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  terminates ;  and  the  other  great  extent  where 
the  counter-current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  along 
its  southern  border*  unites  at  the  Bahamas  w^h  Che  drift- 
current  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Much  of  this  weed  is  brought 
down  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  Sea  of  Mexico ;  but  the 
quantity  is  so  great  that  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that 
most  of  it  must  be  produced  in  the  Atlantic  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  known  foot  that  the  waten  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  differeQt  parts,  contains  dilBTerent  quantities  of  salt ;  and 
several  persons  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  difference,  but  no  satisfactory  results  have 
yet  been  attained.  We  know  only  with  certainty  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  less  near  the  poles  than 
between  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator ;  but  how  great 
that  difference  is  remains  uncertain.  Captain  Scoreshy 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  near  the  coast  of 
Greenland  to  be  between  1*0259  and  1*0270;  and  othen 
have  observed  it  between  the  tropics  to  be  1*  029*7,  and  near 
the  equator  even  1*0578 ;  but  the  latter  observation  is  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  others,  which  gave  a  different  result 

Another  remarkable  fact  which  hes  been  better  ascer- 
tained, is  the  -difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
Uie  water  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediten-anean  Seas  and  the 
Oeean.  That  of  the  Baltic  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the 
salt  which  is  found  disserved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific 

fravity  being  on  an  average  not  more  than  1*0049.  The 
[editerranean  Sea  contains  somewhat  more  salt  than  the 
Ocean :  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  specific 
gxnvity  of  the  sea-water  is  1*0338 ;  whilst  between  Cape  St 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin  it  was  only  found  to  be  1  *0294. 

As  to  the  Busks  and  Fisheries  in  the  Atlantic,  see  the 
articles  NswrouNDLAND,  BuiaxN  Fishery,  Wbals 
Fishery,  &c. 

(Humboldt*s  Travels;  RenUjeirs  Inveeiigaiion  qf  the 
Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  Account  cf  the  Arctic 
Regions  by  Scoreshy  ;  Voyages  qf  Ceok,  Ross,  Parryt 
Scoreshy,  and  Weddell.) 

ATLAS  is  the  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an 
extensive  mountain-system,  which  covers,  with  its  ranges, 
branches,  and  table-lands«  the  north-western  part  of  Africa. 
Its  southern  boundary  hes  between  27'' and  32°  N.  lat,  from 
Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
the  Little  Syrtis,  opposite  the  island  of  Jerbi ;  the  northern 
is  formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Se^ 
between  Cape  Spartel  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape 
Bon,  lying  £.N. fa.  of  the  town  of  Tunis.  Tbe  coast  formed 
by  its  offsets  aiid  terraces  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extenda 
upwards  of  600  geographical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  ami 
sandy,  and  partly  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height 
except  at  Cape  Geer  and  a  few  isolated  places  of  small 
extent.  The  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  between  Cape 
Spartel  and  Cape  Bon  is  generally  rocky  and  high;  in 
many  places  the  elevation  is  very  great  and  it  continues 
for  a  considerable  extent  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes  it  is  Ukewise  generally  rocky  to  Cape  Vada,  hut 
it  does  not  rise  here  to  a  great  height  and  is  in  many  plaoea 
interrupted  by  a  flat  sandy  shore.  From  Cape  Vada  to  the 
island  of  Jerbi,  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  it  is  extremely  low 
and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  by  the 
Great  African  Desert,  or  the  Sahara ;  from  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  separated  by  low  sandy  hills,  which  have 
been  blown  up  by  the  winds,  and  whicli  gradually  encruach 
upon  the  ^ntle  declivities  with  which  the  mountains  termi- 
nate on  this  side.  On  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  the 
Nofusa  Mountains,  which  are  the  last  offset  of  the  Atlas 
towards  tbe  east  are  connected  with  the  Ghuriano  Moun<> 
tains,  which  extend  towards  the  S.E.,  through  the  kingdom 
of  Tripoli,  but  for  good  reasons  are  considered  as  not  belung^ 
inff  to  the  svstem  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

Within  the  boundary  here  assigned  to  these  mountains 
if  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Fex  and  Ma- 
rooooy  and  that  of  the  regency  of  Algiers«  u  well  u  th» 
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l^teitott  part  of  th«  regency  of  Tunis.  The  area  of  theie 
eountriea  may  amount  to  upwards  of  500,000  square  miles, 
in  whieh  ease  the  Atlas  system  would  cover  a  space  not 
rnueh  inferior  to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  taken  together. 
This  vast  extent  of  country,  however,  does  not  consist 
entirely  of  mountain-ranges  and  valleys,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  it  forms  level  plains,  which,  especially  towards  the 
■horea  of  the  Atlantic,  are  very  large :  and  even  between 
the  mountain-ranges  along  thie  Mediterranean  there  are 
many  plains. 

The  principal  chain,  by  which  we  mean  to  indicate  the 
highest  rangM  of  the  whole  system,  does  not  run  parallel  to 
the  whole  mountain-region  from  west  to  east^  but  forms 
rather  an  irregular  and  winding  diagonal,  whose  principal 
directkm  lies  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.     It  begins  on  the 
tborea  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  Cape  Geer,  which  rises 
nearly  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation, 
and  extends  neaily  due  east  to  the  meridian  of  the  city  of 
Maroeeo,  where  it  turns  to  the  E.N.B.,  in  which  direction 
it  continues  to  the  sources  of  four  large  rivers,  the  Wad 
Oom-erbegfa  (Morbeya),  Muluia  or  Muluvia,  (the  antient 
Holochatb,  or  Mulucha,)  Ziz  or  Tadlelt,  and  Draha  (Draa). 
At  this  pjlace  there  seems  to  exist  an  extensive  mountain- 
knot,  which  contains,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  highest  summits 
of  the  whole  M^stem.    The  highest  range  stretches  hence 
nearly  due  nortn,  but  soon  dechnes  somewhat  to  the  east,  in 
which  direction   it  ai>proache8  the    Mediterranean.     But 
though  an  oflbet  terminates  with  the  Gabo  de  Tree  Forces, 
near  MeliUa,  it  is  not  the  principal  chain ;  for  this,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  seems  to  decline 
to  the  east,  and  to  traverse  the  almost  upknown  region 
deaiffnated  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  of  Angad,  through 
whien  the  boundary-line  between  the  empire  of  Marooco 
and  A\mrs  passes.    The  chain,  up  to  this  point,  is  called 
by  the  Europeans  Greater  Atlas ;  by  the  natives,  Daran, 
or  Jebel  Tedia  (Adtia).    The  principal  chain  again  appears 
in  the  territory  of  Algiers,  where  the  highest  part  bears 
the  name  of  Wan-nash-reese,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shellif,  the  valley  of  which  river  probably  interrupts  the 
eontinuity  of  the  range.    To  the  east  of  it,  however,  it  rises 
again,  and  forms,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  the 
high  summits  of  the  Juijura  Mountains.    Up  to  this  point 
the  range  runs  neariy  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  at  a 
distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles;    But  hence  it  declines 
somewhat  to  the  S.E.,  and  takes  the  names  of  Mountains 
of  Wannou^,  and  of  I-aite.    Farther  to  the  east,  at  about 
8°  B.  k>ng.  It  is  called  the  Aturess  Mountains ;  and  here  it 
begins  to  approach  the  eoast  again,  entering,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mountains  of  Tipara  or  Tjffash,  the  territory  of 
Tunis ;  it  terminates  with  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Zibeeb, 
north  of  the  town  of  Tunis. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  height  of  these  mountains. 
Only  one  summit  has  been  measured,  the  Miltsin,  twenty- 
seven  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Marocco,  which  is  free  from 
anew  only  onoe  in  about  every  twenty  years,  and,  aceording 
to  the  measurement  of  Lieutenant  Washington,  rises  to 
1 1 ,400  iMt  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  further  agreed, 
that  the  highest  summits  of  the  whole  range  are  m  the 
mountain-knot,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Oom-erbegh 
and  Muluvia,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  chain  is 
always  eovered  with  snow.  These  summits  are  estimated 
br  All  Bey  to  rise  13,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but  Graberg  of 
Hemsoe  thinks  that  mount  Hentet  attains  the  highest 
elevation,  being  upwards  of  15,000  feet,  and  that  the  range 
in  this  part  is  not  mferior  to  the  Alps  in  height.  The  chains 
along  the  Mediterranean,  which  commonly  receive  the 
general  name  of  Lesser  AUas,  are  much  lower.  Shaw  states 
that  those  of  Wan-nan-sheere  and  Juijura  are  the  highest, 
and  eovered  with  snow  a  considerable  part  of  the  year ;  and 
the  French  naturalist,  Desfontes,  estimated  their  height  at 
7200  fleet  Farther  to  the  east  they  decrease  considerably 
in  elevatum. 

We  observe,  with  respect  to  the  principal  chain,  that  up  to 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  desert  of  Angad,  it  forms  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  rivers  (lowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  those  that  run  north  and  south  into  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  or  the  Sahara.  The  Lesser  Atlas,  however, 
does  not  form  such  a  line  of  separation  between  water- 
eourset  running  towards  diflerent  points ;  the  principal  rivers 
which  enter  the  Mediterranean  rise  to  the  south  of  it  in  a 
Ufteral  chain,  whieh  runs  neariy  paraltol  to  the  principal, 
and  make  their  way  through  the  latter. 

Tka  heat  known  of  thelateial  chains  is  that  which  may 


be  eonsidered  as  the  western  continuation  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas :  it  probably  separates  from  tho  principal  range  wlicre 
it  enters  the  desert  of  Angad.  and  runs  alon^  the  chores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  a  distance  of  about  tiiirty  miles, 
and  even  less.  It  terminates  opposite  to  Gibraltar  in  the 
bold  Cape  of  Ceuta,  called  by  the  natives  Jebel  d'Azute 
(mountain  of  monkeys),  and  in  Cape  Spartel.  This  chain 
is  thought  to  rise  onlv  to  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea  in 
the  hif^est  part,  ana  is  the  only  one  which  traverses  the 
extensive  country  lying  ,to  the  west  of  the  principal  range. 

The  numerous  branches  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  and  cover  the  country  between  it  and  the 
Great  Desert,  are  very  imperfectly  known  as  to  their  height, 
extent,  and  connexion  with  one  another.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  northern  of  thei^e  chains,  that  in  which  the 
larger  rivers  (the  Shellif,  Seibouse,  and  Mej^rda)  Cake  their 
origin,  and  whieh  contains  the  Zackar  Mountains,  is  the 
highest,  and  that  they  lower  as  they  approach  the  Sahara. 
This  frict  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Shaw, 
who  moreover  observes,  that  these  mountains  do  not  attain 
the  height  of  those  of  England,  rising  at  an  average  only  to 
four,  five,  or  six  hundred  yards  of  perpendicular  elevation. 

One  branch  semurating  from  the  principal  chain  and  ex- 
tending towards  the  Safaiara,  runs  south-west,  and  terminates 
at  Cane  Nun.  It  divides  the  country  about  the  rivers  Suse 
and  Wad  Messa,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  the 
region  drained  bv  the  river  Draha,  which  is  absorbed  in 
the  loose  sand  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  nearly  unknown,  but 
probably  rises  onlv  to  a  moderate  height. 

As  the  AUas  Mountains  have  been  traversed  by  very  few 
Europeans,  and  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  exa- 
mination of  naturalists,  their  geology  is  nearly  unknown. 
All  our  information  oonoeming  this  point  is  limited  to  the 
frujt,  that  the  lower  skirts  of  the  ridges  are  formed  by 
secondary  limestone,  and  that  this  formation  probably 
covers  the  mountains  to  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand feet.  What  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  mountam- 
masses  is  entirely  unknown.  No  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
have  yet  been  discovered.  As  to  the  more  striking  features 
of  external  form,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  they  diflbr 
considerably  from  the  Alps.  The  Atlas  does  not  exhibit 
pointed  peaks,  or  narrow  and  sharp  edges,  but  its  form 
every  where  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  extensive  table- 
lands, broad  ridges,  and  rounded  summits.  On  each 
Mdo  of  its  deeliviUF  the  range  supports  two,  three,  or  more 
table-lands,  at  di£»rent  elevations  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  rather  steep  slopes. 
The  summit  of  the  range,  however,  is  fonned  by  great 
masses  of  rock  which  are  generally  inaccessible,  or  nearly 
so;  in  many  places  they  rise  perpendicularly.  In  a  few 
places  these  masses  are  rent  asunder  by  long  and  narrow 
crevices,  Uirough  which  the  mountain- passes  lead  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  -  Jackson  states  that  only  two  such 
passes  exist  between  Marocco  and  the  province  of  Suse, 
and  he  calls  them  Behavan  and  Belavin;  the  difficulty  of 
passing  through  them  with  an  army  renders  the  possession 
of  the  provinces  situated  to  the  soutn  and  south-east  of  the 
principal  chain  precarious  to  the  emperor  of  Marocco.  This 
description  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Greater  Atlas; 
but  in  part  also  to  the  Lesser  Atlas :  Shaw  states  that  the 
mountains  in  Algiers  generally  rise  with  a  gentle  acdivity, 
and  are  covered  with  a  succession  of  groves  and  ranges  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  that  only  occasionally  a  rocky 
precipice  of  more  difficult  access  occurs.  Yet  he  notices  in 
nis  topographical  description  several  very  difficult  mountain- 
passes,  as  tne  mountain-pass  of  Beeban,  through  wnich  the 
great  road  between  the  town  of  Algiers  and  of  Consuntina 
lies.  It  would  seem  that  this  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
these  mountains  oifors  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
the  French  have  encountered,  and  are  still  encountering,  in 
subjecting  the  territories  of  Algiers. 

As  the  Atlas  Mountains,  in  some  places,  rite  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  in  many  others  approach 
this  line ;  and  a^t  at  the  same  time,  the  southern  oecUvity 
is  turned  towards,  and  is  as  it  were  contiguous  to,  tha 
Great  African  Desert,  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat 
is  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  uf  course  to  be 
prssumed  that  on  the  sides  of  the  AUas  the  greatest  extremes 
and  variations  of  temperature  occur.  Their  investigation 
would  doubtless  enrich  our  knowledge  of  nature;  but 
■o  attempt  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  made.  .  We  only  learn 
from  travellers  that  on  the  low  plains  at  the  southern  foot 
of  tha  mountion,  imd  within  itt  lower  ranges,  the  dal»« 
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Clvn  ttmt  est«iitif»  traoU ;  thtl  the  higiMV  Uadt  abound 
fcum  tfMS,  almonds,  olivefe,  and  other  productions  of  the 
hotter  countries ;  that  the  lower  tablo'lands  yntxlttee  apples, 
pears,  oherries,  walnuts,  apricots,  and  other  Aruils,  oommon 
to  the  southern  oountries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  prooeedin|i^ 
higher  up  the  ranges,  the  plains  are  eovered  with  pines  of 
an  immense  sire,  with  a  species  of  oak,  called  the  helui0, 
the  acorn  of  which  is  used  as  food,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  with  ferns,  elms,  mouqtain-ash,  and 
several  species  of  juniper.  Higher  up  large  forests  of  firs 
form  the  principal  vegetation. 

The  metallic  riches  of  these  mountaini  are  not  much 
better  known  than  the  botany.  Rich  mines  of  diiforent 
kinds  exist  in  that  lateral  range  which  separates  the  pro- 
vince of  Suse  from  the  countries  on  the  river  Draha ;  it 
abounds  especially  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Ketewa,  a 
district  east  of  Tarudant,  contains  rich  mines  of  lead  and 
brimstone ;  and  saltpetre  of  a  superior  Quality  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarudant  ititelf.  About  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  south-west  of  that  town  apre  mines  of  iron  of  a  very 
malleable  quality,  equal  to  that  of  Biscay,  in  Spain.  At 
EUla,  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,*  are  several  rich 
nines  of  copper,  some  of  which  are  impregiiuted  with  gold ; 
and  in  the  same  place  there  is  also  a  rich  silver  mine. 
Mines  of  antimony  and  lead  are  likewise  found  in  Suse. 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  Wad  Messa,  particles  of  silver  may 
be  ooUected.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the  Lesser  Atlas,  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found.  Salt  is  collected  in 
many  places,  the  soil  being  strongly  impregnated  with  it 

These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  lions  of  the  fiercest 
kind  and  the  largest  size  ;  and  they  abound  in  antelopes, 
monkeys  of  different  speoies,  and  in  porcupines:  but  their 
loology  has  never  been  well  investigated. 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  principal  features  of 
this  extensive  range,  we  shall  brietly  describe  the  nature 
of  the  countries  which  may  be  considered  as  included  in 
its  bosom. 

The  oountries  to  the  south  of  ihe  principal  range,  and 
west  of  the  meridian  of  London,  may  be  divided  into  two 
regions,  one  of  which  contains  the  provinoea  of  Tafilelt  and 
Draha,  and  the  other  Suse.  The  first  belongs  to  that 
retfion  which  is  called  Biledulgerid,  or,  with  more  propriety, 
Beled  el  Jereed  (land  of  dates),  and  extends  s^ng  tne  south- 
em  dsdivity  of  the  whole  system.  It  consists  of  gently- 
inolined  plains,  which  spread  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
but  do  not  produce  any  thing  adapted  to  the  maintenance 
of  human  lifo^  it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  few  rivers, 
whose  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  that  large 
groves  of  date-palms  are  planted ;  the  fhiit  of  the  date,  with 
eamels,  horses,  and  cattle,  are  the  sole  irealUi  of  the  fev 
inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  province  of  Suse  is  divided  from  that  of  Draha  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  and  displays  quite  a  diffisrent  character. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  especially  in  different  kinds  <^  fruits.  The 
plantations  of  dates  are  numerous,  and  those  of  olives  still 
mere  extensive.  The  country  may  be  considered  as  a  plain 
with  some  small  hills  dispersed  upon  it 

The  country  mdudea  by  the  Greater  Atlas,  by  that 
lateral  branch  which  terminates  at  the  Straits  of  6il»altar, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain, 
which  exhibits  at  its  southern  and  northern  extremity  exten- 
sive level  and  low  countries ;  its  centre,  between  the  riven 
Sehoo  and  Oom-erbe^h,  is  occupied  iy  an  elevated  table- 
land, which  desoends  in  regular  terraces  towards  the  ocean. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  these  three  divisiona  will  be 
given  undor  the  article  Harocco. 

'  The  oountries  to  the  east  of  the  principal  chain  display 
a  ipuch  greater  diversity  in  their  nature.  They  may  he 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  noithem  comprehends 
the  Tell,  or  the  land  adapted  to  agriculture ;  the  southern 
it  P^Uy  comnrehfinded  under  the  name  of  Baled  el  Jerecui, 
Aoiigh,  as  Snaw  observes,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Sahara,  whifsh  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the  sense 
ifi  which  that  term  is  understood  in  Europe. 

The  Tell  comprehends  all  the  countnes  which  are  watered 
\f  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Meditarranean.  Its  northern 
h»lf  is  occupied  by  the  high  lands  of  the  Loier  Atlas, 
ind  presents  only  a  suoeession  of  mountains,  decUvities, 
|ka4  i»arrow  valine,  without  any  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tfnt  intervening,  except  between  the  Gapes  of  Raa  Aocon- 
IM^r  (P»F»  Cfziim)  and  Cape  llatOu,  en  both  sides 


and  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Algien,  whom  the  eeiuitrf 
exhibito  only  moderate  hills  rising  on  a  rather  leyel  country. 
But  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  AtUi,  and  between  it  and 
tho  mountains  in  which  the  large  rivers  take  their  orif^in, 
the  country  extends  in  largp  level  plains  sXonff  both  sides 
of  the  rivers ;  these  plains  abound  in  every  produoe  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulturoi  Such  atp  those  of  Ha^joicte  and 
Mettijiah,  and  the  country  about  the  lar^  town  of  Constaa- 
tina,  as  well  as  on  the  lii^jerdah,  in  Tunis,  aiid  many  otheni: 
they  form  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  part  of  theae 
countries. 

To  the  south  of  the  Tell  lies  a  country,  whioh,  in  many 
respects,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  ihe  roost  remarkable 
on  the  surface  of  the  ^bf.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of 
completely-closed  valleys*  with  a  temporary  or  permanent 
lake  in  their  hollows— the  receptacle  of  the  waters  that  tiow 
down  firom  the  adjacent  mountaii^.  It  would  seem  that 
such  valleys  extend  from  the  low  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
through  the  whole  region,  up  to  the  chain  of  the  Greater 
Atlas ;  and  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  as  they  proceed 
toward  the  west.  The  most  eastern  of  these  cloeed  valleys  is 
that  of  the  lake  oalled  Shibkah  el  Lowdeah  (prpperlv  Sab- 
khat  al-Audiah,  i,e.  the  salt  morass  of  the  valleys),  the  Tri« 
tonis  of  the  ahtient  geographers  (the  Lake  of  the  Marki), 
which  is  separated  firwn  the  Lesser  Syrtis  by  a  sandy  tract  of 
apparently  no  great  elevation,  and  to  the  south-east  of  which* 
at  no  great  distance,  are  the  Nofusa  of  Nifsowah  lioua- 
tains,  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Atlas  system.  The 
lake  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad;  yet  it  i|  net 
altogether  a  collection  of  water,  there  being  several  dry 
tracts  interspersed  all  over  it,  which  look  like  so  many 
islands.  In  the  dry  season  the  water  entirely  disappears, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  passed  by  the  caravans,  for 
the  direction  of  which  palm-trunks  are  planted  at  certain 
distances,  because  the  grouud  contains  many  dangerous 
pits  and  numerous  quicksanas;  Hence  it  is  called  the 
lake  of  Marks.  The  water  of  ^e  lake  is  not  inferior  to  the 
sea  in  saltness,  and  its  low  shores  jsonsist  of  sand,  which, 
however,  are  {wrtly  covered  by  extensive  groves  of  date- 
palms.  It  receives  only  a  few  torrents  from  th^  mountains* 
which  inclose  it  on  the  norUi  and  south.  The  second  close 
valley  is  that  of  the  Melgigg.  or  the  country  called  Zaab 
or  Zebe.  This  is  a  narrow  trai4  of  land  which  extends  from 
east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  Algiers, 
and  is  watered  by  the  river  Wad  Adie-dee^  or  correctly 
Widi-alr  Jed!,  (the  River  of  the  Kid),  which  receives  many 
small  rivers  originating  in  the  mountains  between  the  Zaab 
and  the  Tell,  and  fells  into  the  lake  of  Mel^gff,  an  extensive 
sheet  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  m  tne  dry  moptbs 
a  plain  covered  with  salt,  containing  many  quicksands  and 
pits.  Along  the  banks  of  the  A4i0-dee  are  numerous  vil- 
lages, surrounded  by  plantations  of  pslm-trees,  a  fact  whic^h 
shows  that  this  valley  cannot  be  much  elevated  abov^  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  third  close  valley  is  that  of  the  Shatt 
(the  Water),  ^  the  north-west  of  the  western  extremity 
of  the  preceding  valley.  It  is  a  plain  extepding  for  many 
miles  between  two  chains  of  rather  high  mountains,  and, 
according  to  the  season  of  Ihe  year,  is  either  covered  with  salt 
or  overflmred  with  water.  Here,  too*  the  quMuands  are  nu- 
merous, and  occasion  no  small  danger  to  the  unwary  traveller. 
Five  considerable  streams  empty  themselves  into  the  Shatt 
from  the  mountains  to  the  no0th  of  it ;  but  the  country  sMr- 
rounding  this  lake  is  nearly  an  entire  waste,  and  seems 
to  be  much  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab.-«~So  far  our  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  excellent  work  of  Shaw.  But 
this  pe<»iliar  form  of  the  surface  seems  to  extend  still  fertber 
to  the  west,  and  even  to  the  high  range  of  the  Greater  Atlas. 
Jackson,  who  doubtless  had  obtained  this  information  froijs 
the  natives,  says,  that  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Kaser 
Farawan,  or  ruins  of  Pharao,  which  are  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Fas,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Greater  Atlas,  the  traveller  immediately  ascends  the  lofty 
Atlas,  and  on  the  third  day  reaches  the  expensive  ]^ns  on 
the  other  side,  which  aiie  totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
through  whioh  a  river  0ows  that  rises  in  the  Atlas,  and 
whose  water  receives  a  brackish  taste  by  passing  throu^ 
the  saline  plains.  After  running  a  course  of  460  miles  (?) 
it  is  lost  by  absorption  in  the  d^rt  of  Angad.  This  in- 
formation conoeraing  the  least-es^plored  part  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  is  rendered  ypry  doubtfiU  by  Jackson's  unaio- 
countably  confouuding  this  rivor  with  thai  of  Tafilelt,  vEji^ 
tlows  in  quite  a  difTerent  diroption  towards  the  Saharj^ 
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but  still  within  the  southern  lower  ranges  of  the  Atias  sys- 
tern,  lios  a  long  valley  without  any  water-course,  which 
Meros  to  extend  up  to  the  fbot  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  valley  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
Shaw  has  given  some  information  on  the  eastern  portion 
qf  it,  callerl  Wad-reag,  in  which  'fuggurt  and  twenty, 
iuur  other  villages  are  situated,  and  of  another  branch  of  it, 
in  which  the  town  of  wurglah  is  found.  No  river  traverses 
this  country ;  but  by  digging  wells  to  the  depth  of  a  liundred 
and  sometimes  two  hundred  fathoms,  a  plentiful  stream  iS 
alwavs  found.  Through  different  Iciyers  of  band  and  gravel 
a  llaky  stone-like  slate  is  reached  by  the  workmen,  under 
which  the  sea  underground,  as  it  is  called,  hus  ounccaled. 
No  sooner  is  this  stone  broken  through,  than  it  is  followed 
by  a  great  rush  of- water.  These  seem  to  be  such  wells  as 
are  described  by  Olympiodorus.  [Sec  Artksian  Wklls.] 
The  further  continuation  of  this  valley  to  the  west  up  to  the 
Atlas  is  entirely  unknown  to  ua,  and  its  existence  is  only 
proved  by  the  caravans,  which  depart  from  Fez  and  Marocco 
for  Mecca,  and  choose  this  country  for  the  usual  road  of  their 
journeys :  from  which  we  may  infer  that  no  ranges  of  consi- 
deralile  height  arc  encountered  in  these  parts.  Wurglah, 
Fiz  Fighig,  and  Aksabi  Sui^fa  are  named  as  the  principal 
vtationa  of  the  caravans  in  this  vallev.  (Shaw's  Travels ; 
Jackson's  Account  of  Marocco,  and  Account  qf  Timbuctoo 
and  Housa ;  Lieut.  Washington«  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Cieo^raphical  S'xnety,  i.  &c.) 

The  name  Atlas  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Greeks,  who  were  iicquainted  with  the  general  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  por- 
tion of  the  AfKcan  coiitinent.  But  the  Atlas  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  184)  is  rather  a  Single  mountain  than  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains :  *  it  is  of  contracted  dimetisions,  and  circular ;  and 
baid  to  he  so  high  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  its  summits, 
fbr  the  clouds  never  leave  them  cither  in  winter  or  summer: 
the  natives  say  this  mountain  is  the  pillar  of  heaven.*  In 
the.ie  western  regions  the  fables  of  the  Greeks  placed  Atlas, 
the  brother  of  Prometheus,  bearing;  the  heavens  on  his 
shoulders.  (iCsbh.  Prom.  348.)  From  the  name  of  this 
mountain-region  came  the  nattie  of  the  adjoining  or  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains,  according 
to  Phny  (t.  i.)  and  Strabo,  was  Duris :  the  reader  may  see 
Shaw's  speculations  on  this  name  in  his  Ti'avels. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  antient  geographers  had  a 
very  complete  knowledge  of  the  Atlas;  biit  still  the  Romans 
probably  knew  more  about  it  than  we  yet  do,  having  colo- 
nized many  parts  of  the  country  which  these  mountains  and 
their  branches  occupy.  As  ftu:  as  we  can  collect,  it  was  only 
the  highest  and  western  pftrt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Marocco, 
to  which  they  applied  the  tertn  Atlas;  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  extendea  the  name  to  the  high  lands  to  the  east  so 
far  as  we  i.ow  do.  The  consul  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Pliny,  was  the  first  Roman  com- 
mander who  crossed  the  A tl As.  His  report  of  their  great 
height  agreed  with  all  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  said  of 
them ;  he  found  the  lower  parts  of  the  range  covered  with 
thick  forests  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  summits  with  deep  snow 
in  the  midst  of  summer. 

The  offset  (t^tovc)  of  the  Greater  A  tics  nas  been  de- 
scribed as  terminating  at  Ceuta,  the  Seplem  Fratrcs,  or  Seven 
Brothers,  of  Pliny  and  Strabo.  The  Greek  geographer  seems 
to  make  the  Atlas  mountains  commence  at  Cotes,  now  Cape 
Spnrtel.  and  continue  along  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 
(Compare  Strabo,  p.  825,  and  Pliny,  v.  i.)  Pliny  says  that 
the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Ampclu^ia,  the  Vine  Tract, 
to  the  headland  which  we  now  call  Cape  S[>artel.  Strabo 
gires  no  name  to  the  mountain-range  stretching  eastward 
and  in  the  interior  from  Cotes  to  the  Syrtes ;  but  he  de- 
scribes it,  together  with  the  ranges  parallel  to  it,  as  inha- 
bited first  by  the  Maurusii  or  Moors,  and  in  the  interior  by 
the  G»tuli. 

ATLAS,  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  so  named  be- 
i-au«e  ir  sustains  the  globe  of  the  head.  It  differs  in  several 
important  circumstances  from  all  the  other  vcrtebm  that 
enter  into  tile  composition  of  the  spinal  column :  because 
II  has  distinct  arid  peculiar  offices  to  perfbrm.  It  has  to 
support  tht>  head,  ind  to  allow  it  the  power  of  exercisinc 
two  different  kinds  of  motion,  vit.,  a  motion  forwards  and 
backwards,  or  that  of  flexion  and  extension  ;  and  a  rotatory 
motion,  or  the  power  of  describing  a  certain  portion  of  a 
circle,  as  it  does  when  it  turns  ftom  side  to  side.  These 
motions  are  accomplished  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
tM  head  is  connected  to  the  atlAs,  And  the  atlas  to  the 


second  vertebra  of  tlie  neckf  the  vertebra  dentata  er  euns* 
The  head  is  so  United  with  tho  atlas  as  to  form  ^  per- 
fect hinge  joint,  that  is,  a  joint  which  admits  of  fle^OB 
and  extonsion»  or  a  motk>n  forwards  and  backwards.  Th« 
second  vertebra,  the  dentata,  forming  a  pivot  on  which  the 
atlas  turns,  and  therefore  called  axis,  is  united  with  the 
atlas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  perfect  rotation 
jointp  or  a  joint  which  admits  of  a  rotatory  motion.  The 
head  being  firmly  connected  with  the  atlas  and  carried 
round  with  it  whenever  the  latter  turns  upon  its  axis,  it  is 
plain  that  by  the  combination  of  the  two  joints, .namely, 
tiie  hinge  joint  and  the  rotation  joint,  the  head  can  be 
moved  in  every  direction,  forwards,  backwards^  and  from 
siflc  to  side.  In  the  construction  of  these  joints,  such  is  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanism,  that  these  combined  motions 
are  attained  to  the  utmost  extent  and  are  performed  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts 
with  each  other  forms  a  union  of  amazing  strength  and 
security ;  and  at  the  same  time  certain  organs  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  of  vital  importance  are  effectuallv  guarded 
from  injury.  But  the  peculiar  adaptations  bv  whicJi  these 
objects  are  effected  cannot  be  understood  until  the  structure 
of  the  spinal  column  has  been  explained :  wo  shall  there- 
fore postpone  an  account  o^  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
atlas  and  axis  until  the  spinal  column  is  described.  [See 
Spinal  Column.] 

ATLAS,  a  ix)llection  of  Maps;  so  called  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  mythological  figure  of  Atlas  represented  as 
bearing  the  world  upon  bis  shoulders,  symbolical  of  Mount 
Atlas. 

Boucher,  in  hii>  Glossary,  sa^s,  the  word  seems  to  be 
derivjed  from  the  Geirman,  in  which  language  atlass  means 
satin :  because  a  collection  of  maps  is  usually  made  of  a 
smooth  satin  paper. 

ATMOSPHERB,  from  tue  Greek,  ar^,  and  efmpa, 
sphere  qf  vapour^  is  the  whole  body  of  air  or  other  mixture 
of  gases  which  envelopes  a  planet.  We  shall  here  devota 
ourselves  exclusively  to  that  which  surrounds  the  earth, 
merely  observing,  that  we  have  more  or  less  reason  ta 
suppose  atmospheres,  in  density  comparable  to  that  of  tha 
earth,  enveloping  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn;  and  none  for  the  Moon.  See  these  several 
names. 

The  subject  of  the  atmosphere,  treated  in  all  its  extent« 
would  lead  us  much  too  far ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  the  description  of  its  average  state.  Wa  bavf 
already  discussed  the  properiies  of  its  constituent  materi^ 
in  the  article  Aib,  aiid  we  must  further  refer  as  fbllowsf 
both  for  Subjects  which  we  cannot  here  enter  upon,  as  well 
as  for  extensions  of  various  points  which  must  be  inoH 
dentally  mentioned. 

For  the  general  subject  of  the  atmospheroi  as  connected 
with  the  weather,  see  Metsoroloot,  HtoroiIktryi 
Tempkraturb,  and  articles  on  particular  subjects,  such  at 
Evaporation,  Daw,  Rain,  Wind,  Aurora  Bokialisi 
Heat,  Elkctricity  (Atmosphxric),  &c.  &c. 

For  the  atmosphere  as  a  medium  of  communication 
(taking  this  word  in  its  widest  sense),  see  Acov^TioSf 
Aero  DYNAMICS,  Balloon,  Windmill,  Sail,  l^or  its 
effects  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  see  Respiration, 
Vkoktation,  Antiseptics,  Cecompositign.  For  tbi 
effects  of  the  imponderable  substances  upon  it,  and  vie§ 
vend,  see  Heat,  Electricity,  Refraction.  Fur  instru- 
ments used  to  measure  its  state,  see  Barometer,  Ther* 
momster.  Manometer,  Eudiometer,  Hygrometer  i 
and  for  its  uses  in  the  investigation  of  the  elevations  of 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  see  Barometer,  Heights 
(M|£asurement  of). 

The  atmosphere,  in  its  average  state,  must  be  considered 
as  a  body  of  air  revolvinj^  with  the  earth.  This  gives  its 
several  strata  an  incrcasmg  velocity,  as  we  recede  from  tha 
earth's  axis.  For  instance,  at  the  equator,  the  air  (if  anv) 
which  is  twice  as  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  the 
surface,  must  revolvo  with  twice  the  actual  velocity  of  tha 
air  at  the  surface.  This  consideration  shows  positively  that 
the  atmosphere  which  really  accompanies  and  revolves  with 
the  earth  cannot  certainly  extend  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
above  20,000  miles  fVom  the  surface.  For  at  that  height 
the  tendency  to  recede  fh)m  the  centre,  known  by  tlie  name 
of  centrifugal  force,  wouU  counterbalance  the  weighti  or 
tendency  of  rartieles  towards  the  earth,  and  at  higher 
distances  would  overcome  it  entirely. 

But  we  are  not  therefore  to  ooncludt  that  there  must  ha 
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w,  more  or  less,  rwoknng  with  ths  earth  up  to  so  gre«t  a 
height  Forty  or  fifty  miles  is  supposed  to  be  ^e  limit 
which  it  attains.  Previously,  however,  to  eutering  upon 
this  question,  it  is  material  to  know  whether  we  are  to  oon- 
sider  air  aa  infinitely^  divisible  or  not  By  which  we  mean, 
is  it  possible  for  air  to  be  rarefied  to  any  extent  whatever, 
and  still  preserve  its  great  charaoteristie,  namely,  mutual 
repulsion  among  its  several  parts?  We  might  mention 
various  arguments  drawn  from  the  atomic  theory,  but 
Dr.  WoUastou  (Phil-  Trans.  1822)  has  discussed  this 
subject  in  a  form  which,  while  it  adds  some  force  to  the 
atomic  theory  itself,  for  reasons  unconnected  with  our  sub- 
ject, furnishes  a  very  strohff  presumption  for  the  finite 
extent  of  the  atmosphere.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
his  argument. 

If  there  be  air  throughout  the  umverse,  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  every  planet  would  collect  an  atmosohere  around 
itself,  proportionate  to  its  attracting  poWer.  In  this  case, 
we  know  that  Jupiter,  at  whose  surface  the  force  of  gra- 
vity must  be  much  greater  than  at  that  of  our  earth,  would 
collect  a  powerful  atmosphere  around  him.  The  effect  of 
the  refraction  of  light  through  this  atmosphere  would 
become  visible  in  the  approach  of  the  satellites  to  the 
planet,  when  they  disappear  behind  his  disc,  and  would 
cause  a  sensible  retardation  in  their  rate  of  approach.  No 
such  retardation  can  be  observed  in  the  smallest  sensible 
degree ;  and,  consequently,  Jupiter  has  no  such  atmospbere, 
nor  the  means  of  collecting  it :  consequently,  air,  such  as  we 
have  at  the  earth,  is  not  diffused  in  any  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion through  the  whole  solar  system.  Dr.  Wollaston  ar- 
gues that  this  finite  character  of  the  atmosphere  is  inore 
conformable  to  the  atomic  theory  than  to  that  of  the  infi- 
nite divisibility  of  matter,  since,  in  the  first  ease,  a  boundary 
is  possible,  and  will  exist  at  the  point  where  the  weight  of 
a  single  atom  is  as  great  as  the  rep\ilsive  force  of  the  me- 
dium ;  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  any  boundary. 

It  has  lately  been  observed,  that  Encke*s  comet  appears,  in 
successive  revolutions,  to  show  in  a  slight  degree  the  effect 
of  some  medium  resisting  ito  motion ;  and  we  beUeve  the 
same  thing  has  very  lately  been  said  of  that  of  Biela.  It 
might  therefore  appear  that  the  preceding  argument  is  weak- 
ened in  force  by  this  circumstence,  or  vice  vend^  since  the 
large  planets  might  collect  sensible  atmospheres  of  the  resist- 
ing fluid,  whatever  it  be.  But  on  this  we  must  observe,  that 
supposing  the  fact  of  the  resisting  medium  to  be  established 
fana  several  astronomers  are  of  that  opinion),  it  by  no 
means  foUows  that  it  is  common  air,  or  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  it  in  the  proportion  of  its  density  to  its  elastic  power. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fleuste  observed  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  planets  (which  show  no  si^tis  whatever  of  a 
resisting  medium),  and  the  extreme  tenmty  of  the  eomete 
themselves  (through  which  very  faint  stars  may  be  seen), 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  resisting  medium  may  be 
of  a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity  as  compared  with  air ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  platiets  actually 
may  have  atmospheres  of  this  same  medium,  not  sensible  to 
our  instruments,  on  account  of  the  very  small  increase  of 
density  which  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  action  of 
a  planet  To  elucidate  this  subject,  see  Elasticitt,  Flihd, 
(Elastic). 

The  preceding  arguments  go  to  show,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  uniform 
throughout,  there  is  no  inconsistency  m  the  supposition  of  a 
finite  atmosphere.  But  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  such  ap  nypothesis  is  derived  from  the  sapid  decrease 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  as  we  recede  fiom  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  law  of  this  decrease  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us ;  at  least  we  cannot  even  g^ess  at  the  form 
it  assumes  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  msss  of  air.  To 
this  circumstance  it  is  owing  that  all  we  can  say  upon  those 
regions  must  be  little  more  than  speculation.  Near  the 
earth,  even  at  great  elevations  abovo  the  level  of  the  sea, 
we  cannot  say  that  observed  temperatures  cQrrectly  repre- 
sent the  law  of  the  atmosphere :  for  example,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  average  temperature  of  Quito,  which  u  more 
than  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  9000  feet  above,  and  over,  the  sea.  The  only 
observation  worthy  of  any  confidence  is  that  of  Gay-Lussac, 
taken  during  his  celebrated  ascent,  at  a  height  of  6980 
metres,  or  7634  yards  above  the  sea-  levd.  The  difference 
of  temperature  between  air  at  the  surfooe  and  at  the  height 
just  mentioned  was  40^^  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  or 


nearly  72f  of  Fahrenheit  This,  ifthe  decrease  of  temperature 
be  uniform,  gives  a  dimmution  of  1^  of  Fahrenheit  for  every 
105  yards,  or  of  l^  oentigrade  for  every  173  metres  of  ele- 
vation. 

The  following  teble  was  deduced  by  Humboldt  from 
various  observations.  It  will  serve  to  show  how  far  the 
temperatures  of  elevated  regions  on  the  earth  agrees  with 
those  ef  the  same  height  in  the  atmosphere,  as  deduced  from 
the  preceding.  The  first  colimin  is  the  height  of  the  land 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  metres) ;  the  second,  the  mean 
temperature  (centigrade)  at  and  near  the  equator ;  the  third, 
the  same  in  about  45°  of  latitude.  The  thermometer  used 
is  the  centigrade ;  (4-)  means  above,  and  (— )  below,  the 
freezing  point. 
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,  From  the  preceding  teble,  it  appears  that  at  the  equator, 
on  the  average  of  4872  inetres,  a  rise  of  187  metres  gives 
a  fall  of  1**  oentigrade.  But  the  fall  is  more  rapid  in  the 
higher  regions  than  in  the  lower.  From  0  to  19^9  metres 
of  elevation,  an  elevation  of  214"*  produces  a  fall  of  1°;  but 
from  2923*  to  4872"",  an  elevation  of  152"*  does  the  same. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  finite  extent  of  the  at- 
mosphere, derived  from  the  preceding,  is  as  follows.  If  we 
suppose  an  elevation  of  200  yards  to  produce  a  fall  of  1°  of 
Fahrenheit*s  thermometer  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  likely 
to  foil  short  of  the  truth,  that  is,  to  give  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  a  higher  temperature  than  they  really 
have) ;  it  follows,  that  at  a  height  of  forty  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  350° 
of  Fahrenheit  below  that  of  the  sea,  or  certainly  more  than 
300**  below  the  freezing  point.  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  gas  we  know  of  would  pre8er\'e  its 
gaseous  state  at  this  low  temperature,  but  would  become 
Uquid :  and  though  no  ^  has  yet  been  rendered  liquid  by 
reduction  of  temperature,  yet  several  have  been  reduced  to 
that  state  by  cold  and  pressure  united. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  finite  extent,  iU 
form  must  be  nearly  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  lesser 
axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth ;  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  must  produce  certain 
small  atmospheric  tides ;  and  the  tides  of  the  sea,  which  are 
constantly  aisturbing  the  base  on  which  the  atmospbere 
rests,  must  produce  periodical  alterations  of  form  in  the 
latter  also.  If  any  such  exist,  sensibly,  they  may  be  de« 
tected  by  the  barometer ;  for,  cteieris  paribus,  any  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  smali  increase  in  the  height  of  the  coun- 
terbalancing column  of  mercury.  Laplace  was  the  first 
who  examined  this  curious  branch  of  the  subject.  He 
showed  by  analysis  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
could  produce  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  currenta  of  the 
atmosphere;  for  instance,  such  as  the  trade-winds.  He 
also  showed  that  the  diurnal  oscillations  caused  by  the 
above-mentioned  attractions  would  only  produce  a  very 
small  effect  upon  the  barometer— in  fact,  less  than  one 
millimetre,  or  l-25th  of  an  inch.  The  reduction  of  a  larce 
number  of  observations  gave,  at  first,  '055  of  a  millimetre  fur 
the  quantity  in  question;  those  of  another  set  gave*OI8; 
fh>m  which  Laplace  concluded,  taking  into  account  the 
smalkiess  of  the  quantities,  and  the  degree  of  probability 
which  could  be  attached  to  results  so  different  that  the  sen^ 
sible  existence  of  the  atmospheric  tide  was  doubtful.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  baro- 
meter has  been  completely  established  bv  observations 
made  in  several  different  places.  But  the  law  and  quan- 
tity of  this  oscillation  appears  to  vary  so  much  with  latitude, 
climate,  and  other  circumstances,  that  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  yet  be  drawn,  either  to  the  exclusion  of  atmo- 
spheric Hds,  properly  so  called,  or  the  adoption  of  any  other 
cause  in  conjunction  with  it.  Professor  Forbes  {Report  of 
British  Association,  p.  230)  has  discussed  all  the  obser\'a- 
tions,  and  has  given  a  formula  which  represento  them 
tolerably  well. 

The  average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  so,  at  any  one  place  from  year  to 
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yatr,  votwithstaading  tbe  Tarioui  tam^oKiT  *ltenitioni 
•nsinK  from  meteoivlogical  cause*.  But  it »  not  yet  >ccu- 
ntalf  delenniDod  in  k  auffieiant  number  of  plkcei  to  setlle 
ttke  ^UMtion,  wbetber  it  U  ibe  Hme  at  the  level  of  the  wa 
tbrongbout  tha  globe  or  not  Indeed,  it  it  obi-iouB  that  it 
iBuat  alvaj*  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  observed 
differance  in  tha  mean  height  of  the  baroineter  at  two 
plaoei  «0  land  arieet  ttata  diiEsrence  of  level,  or  from  the 
atmoaphere  itaelf.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
]<ondonit  atated  at  29*88  inohea;  at  Pari*,  where  it  bai  been 
determiDed  with  ([reat  accuracy,  it  ia  7S6  milUmeties,  or 
29-77  inebei.  The  foUowlngiablea  (extracted  from  Pouillet, 
£Umetu  d«  Phytique)  give  the  beat  view  of  the  atale  of  the 
atmoaphere  at  one  place  which  baa  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public.  They  were  made  at  Parii  between  the  yeara  1SI6 
and  1837.  iSeae  heighta  are  given  in  mittimetrei,  1000 
of  which  make  the  metre  of  3937079  English  inchea,  in 
which,  hcwerer  (though  this  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  no- 
lice),  the  metre  ia  aiippoted  to  have  the  temperature  of  the 
freexing  poiat,  and  the  yard  that  of  62°  Fahrenheit  The 
flm>va  73>  when  placed  at  the  top,  are  common  to  all  ^e 
column,  and  are  to  be  prefixed  to  toe  whole  number  in  each 
line ;  ifaua  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  Paris  in 
a  north-ireit  wind  ia  TJB'li7  millimetres.  We  have  let  the 
(ablea  atand.  aa  in  the  work  cited,  without  attempting  to 
correct  aome  evident  ama]l  miaprinta  in  the  laat  Dguies. 

i.—Effect  tj^  iht  mnd  upon  the  height  qfthe  bammttm; 
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height  aaoended.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  ha  as- 
plained  in  the  article  Hkionra  {HEuuRK)H?rT  of)  ;  we 
notice  it  here  in  order  to  mention  a  drcumstence  whidbi 
■howa  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nneral  oonditioDB  of  th* 
atmosphere  haa  not  been  orerstatM.  In  order  to  construct 
the  formula,  it  ia  neoeaaary  to  take  mto  Lccount  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight  of  the  air,  not  only  from  its  rarefaction, 
but  also  from  ila  increaaing  distance  6om  the  earth, — the 
variation  of  elastic  force,  aa  well  from  rarefaction  as  from 
change  of  temperatare,— the  alteration  of  density  in  the 
mercury  itself,  ariainz  from  the  alteration  of  temperature, — 
and  to  use  the  formula  in  diArent  latitudes,  the  variation  of 
the  tbroe  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  sur&ee.  In  our  igno- 
rance of  the  variation  of  the  temperatuie,  it  is  usuU  to 
allow  to  the  whde  column  of  air  contained  between  the 
points  of  observation,  the  average  temperature  of  its  upper 
and  lower  ezlremitiea.  This  ia  the  mostdoubtftil  part  of 
the  procesa;  and  as  a  veiiScation,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
comparison  of  heights  measured  by  the  barometer,  and 
also  by  the  processes  of  trigonomeb7.  It  is  thus  found 
that  a  c»«fficient  which,  when  deduced  from  theory  alone, 
ia  18337-46,  appean  from  a  number  of  heights  measured 
tagonometrKBlly  to  be  1 8336,  diffeiing  ttma  the  fbrmer 
only  by  about  its  18,000th  part.  ThJa  ahowa  the  effect  of 
temperature  to  be  suffloiently  well  taken  into  account,  for 
auch  heighta  as  we  can  meaaiuv,  by  the  preceding  sup- 
position. 

In  the  article  AiB  some  reasons  wereahown  for  supposing 
that  its  oomponent  puts  were  not  united  chemically,  bat 
only  mixed.  Tbiao^Dion,  which  is  now  almost  univeraally 
adopted,  has  given  riae  to  notitms  on  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  differing  entirely  from  those  of  all  chemists 
down  to  the  present  day.  A  law  ia  found  to  prevail  in  the 
mixture  of  gaaea  and  vapours,  aa  universal  ai  the  one  de- 
acribed  in  the  article  Air,  relative  to  the  azpansion  arising 
from  temperature-^  namely,  that  two  gasea  in  a  atale  of 
mixture  exercise  no  influence  one  npon  the  other,  except 
communication  of  temperature,  but  that  each  is  disposed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  aa  it  would  be  if  the  other  were 
not  present  Thus  it  is  found,  entirely  contrary  to  all  pre- 
vious notions,  that  no  pressure  of  dry  air  upon  water  exerts 
the  least  influence  in  preventing  the  fbrmation  of  steam, 
which  goes  on  exnctly  aa  if  thu  sparf  above  were  a  vacuum, 
and  continues  until  furlhcr  evaptirition  is  stopped  by  the 
pressure  of  the  slfttm  already  creatti.  It  is  found  that  no 
pressure  of  one  ^ascnn  confine  another  in  water  ;  but  that 
supposing  a  bottle  partly  full  of  water,  the  gas  confined  in 
Ihe  wDlcr  will  escape  to  the  surface  and  distribute  itself  in 
precisely  Uie  same  wsy  as  if  the  other  gas  were  not  present. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  astiau  commntily  called 
mechanical  cannot  take  place,  or  that  a  xtream  of  hydrogen 
would  not  trouble  the  air;  but  only  that  the  permanent 
settlement  of  one  gns  is  not  afft^ctad  in  any  way  by  the 

SrescDce  of  another,  so  long  as  no  c/temiFal  action  isexcited. 
rom  this  principle,  Mr.  Dallon  (P/iii  TVont.  1836),  taking 
into  consideration  the  presumptions  which  exist  against  the 
cAemi'ni/ union  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  infers 
that  the  simosphtfre  doea  not  consist  altogether  of  the 
compound  called  air,  but  that  the  mtrogen  aimoephere  ia 
higher  than  the  orygenatmarphere.  In  net,  if  there  be  no 
chemical  union,  the  above  law  of  the  mixture  of  gases 
requires  u«  to  allow  that  each  is  an  atmoaphere  independent 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  two  are  moat  probably  of  unequal 
heights.  From  some  consideration  a.  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  that  the  aetnal  preHurea 
exerted  by  the  oxygen  and  nitroBen  are  in  Ihe  proportiona 
of  the  volume*  occupied  by  them  [see  Aia],  thatisaa  1  lw4; 
and  coQctudes  that  the  oxygen  ali^oephere  extends  to  38 
miles  in  height,  that  of  nitrogen  to  u4  milea,  that  of  carbonic 
acid  to  10  milea,  and  that  of  aquenua  vapour  to  SO  mile*. 
It  must  however  be  ebaarved.  that  the  state  of  the  earbonie 
iriaUe,  that  there  is  not 


the  same  quairiity  \j  night  aa  by  inj,  in 

in  dry;  andlb»"*-'*''**-«iai«of  thoetmoaphtreeontiiii 
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pice  ventl.  W»  do  not  kaow  whether  the  experiment  of 
M.  Gay-Lussac  was  made,  or  even  intended  to  be  made, 
with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  would  justify  its  being 
considered  a  test  of  Mr.  Dalton*s  theory ;  but  in  any  ease  it 
is  an  experiment  which  it  is  very  desiraUe  to  repeat 

The  total  quantity  of  the  atmosphexe  (if  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  at  Paris  hold  good  for  all  other  places)  is 
a  little  less  than  Uie  millionth  {Murt  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  supposing  the  mean  density  of  the  latter  to  be  five 
and  a  half  times  that  of  water.  (PoiteoHf  Mectmiqttt, 
2d.  edit  vol.  ii.  p.  610.) 

For  the  colour  of  the  atmosphere,  see  Sky.  For  the 
quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  it,  see  HvoaoicsTnY. 

For  the  history  of  atmospherical  researches»  see  the  fol- 
lowing names,  Hbro,  Ctbsibius,  Galilbo,  Toericblli, 
Pascal,  Florbncb  (Academy  of),  Boylb,  Mariottb, 
Pribstley,  Schbblb,  Black,  LAVoisiBE,CAYBifDisH,&c. 

The  actual  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  com- 
posed of  molecules  exerting  a  repulsive  force  upon  each 
other  or  not,  must  remain  unsettled  until  some  mathema- 
tical hypothesis  can  be  found  which  shall  satisfy  all  observed 
phenomena.  That  probabilities  are  at  present  all  on  the 
aide  of  the  molecular  or  atomic  hypothesis,  is  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted ;  and  the  repulsion  of  the  several  pans  of 
air  is  a  fact  of  every-day  experience.  Newton  entered 
upon  this  question,  and  shewed  (Prineipui,  book  ii  prop.  23) 
that  if  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  be  atomic,  and  tf 
the  force  exerted  by  each  particle  extend  only  to  those 
nearest  to  it,  and  be  either  nothing  or  inconsiderable  as  to 
all  others,  that  then  the  observed  proportionality  of  the 
elastio  force  to  Uie  density  is  consistent  with  no  hypothesis 
except  that  of  a  repulsive  force  inversely  prOportionid  to  the 
distances  of  the  particles  (h>m  each  other ;  that  is^  which 
becomes  doubte  when  the  distance  is  halved,  and  so  on. 
But  in  the  scholium  to  the  same  proposition,  he  tahea  notice 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  hypothesis,  and  describes  his 
theory  as  a  mathematical  '  handle  *  to  induce  philosophen 
to  consider  the  subgect  fVurther.  The  molecular  ^eory,  on 
the  supposition  that  every  oartide  repels  all  the  rest,  cr,  which 
it  as  likely  to  be  the  case,  nas  alternate  spheres  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  state  of  ma- 
thematical analysis. 

For  the  state  of  atmospherical  knowledge  up  to  1808,  see 
Robertson,  Oeneral  View  qf  the  Natural  Hietory  of  the 
Attnoephere,  Edinburgh,  1808;  from  thence  to  1822,  see 
Daniefrs  Meteorological  Eseapi,  London,  1822 ;  and  for  an 
account  of  what  has  been  lately  done,  with  further  refer- 
ences, see  Professor  Forbes's  Report  on  Meteorology^  in  the 
Jteporte  of  the  Britieh  Aseociation,  London,  1833. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR,  a  distinction  which  has  been 
preserved  after  the  necessity  for  it  has  ceased.  In  the  time 
of  Priestley  all  gasea  were  called  aire,  and  common  air  was 
called  atmospherio  to  distingmsh  it  from  vital  air,  now 
oxy^n,  inflammable  air,  now  hydrogen,  &c.    [See  Air.] 

ATOLL,  or  ATOLLON,  iB  a  name  given  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Maldives  to  the  detached  coral  formations  of 
which  their  Archipelago  is  composed.  They  are  commonly 
of  a  circular  form  (the  reef  seldom  exceeding  a  mile  in 
breadth),  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  rise 
perpendiicularly  from  an  unfathomable  depth.  The  open- 
ings which  occasionally  occur  in  theae  reefs  afford  passages 
for  vessels,  and  safe  anchorage  is  found  hi  many  within  the 
circumscribtng  wall :  the  space  thus  included  is  often  inter- 
spersed with  islands.  The  principal  of  these  iskndsihoweyer, 
are  always  situated  on  the  outer  reef;  they  abound  in 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  are  long  and  narrow.  In  short,  they 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  coral  formations  of  the  South 
Seas,  though  generally  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  name  Atoll 
is  exclusively  used  among  the  luldives. 

ATOM,  or  ATOMS  (iro^c),  the  ultimate  and  indivi- 
sible parUcles  of  matter,  Arom  a  Ghreek  compound,  signifying 
indimeible,  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of  Socrates,  who 
died  in  the  year  488  B.C.,  imagined  the  number  of  elements 
to  be  nearly  if  not  absolutely  infinite,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  composing  everr  substance  were  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  substance.     [See  Anaxaqorab.] 

Leucippus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera*  who  flourished  soon 
after  Anaxagoras,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  original  pro- 

rnder  of  what  has  been  called  the  atomic  philosophy. 
was  adopted  by  Demoeritus,  in  his  Coemogww;  and 
afterwards  by  Epicurus,  to  whom  its  eelebrity  is  chiefly 
l'^"^  Vr®  ,^^?riog  a«»unt  of  this  doctrine  is  oo^ad , 
tnaiDt.  Good  B  Book  (/ Nature,  and  ii  a  dnx  and  oeneiM ) 


aketoh  of  the  theory  eontained  in  the  wHtingt  of  Bpiooras 
and  his  followers  *^ 

*  The  atomic  philosophy  of  Bpieurus,  in  its  mere  phyeical 
contemplation,  allows  of  nothing  but  matter  ana  space^ 
which  are  equally  infinite  and  unbounded,  which  nave 
equally  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  from  different  com- 
binations of  which  every  vistW  form  is  created.  These 
elementary  principles  have  iio  common  property  with  each 
other:  for  whatever  matter  is,  that  spUce  is  the  reverse  of; 
and  whatever  space  is,  matter  is  the  contrary  to.  The  actu- 
ally solid  parts  of  all  bodies,  therefbre.  arc  matter ;  their 
actual  pores  space ;  and  the  parts  whitii  are  not  altogetlier 
solid,  but  an  intermixture  of  soliditjr  and  pore,  are  space  and 
matter  combined.  Anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  universe , 
space  and  matter  existed  nncombined,  or  in  their  pure  and 
elementary  state.  Space,  in  ita  elementary  state,  is  absolute 
and  perfect  void ;  matter,  in  its  elementary  state,  consists  of 
inconcei\*ably  minute  aeeds  or  atoms  so  small,  that  the 
corpuscules  of  vapour,  light,  and  heat  are  compounds  of 
them  ;  and  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  broken  or 
abraded  by  any  eoncussioQ  or  violraee  whatever.  The  ex- 
px«ss  figure  of  these  i>rimary  atoms  is  various :  there  are 
round,  souare,  pointed,  jagged,  as  well  as  many  other  shapes. 
These  shapes,  however,  are  not  diversified  to  infim'ty;  Imt 
the  atoms  themselves  of  each  existent  shape  are  infinite  or 
innumerable.  Every  atom  is  possessed  of  certain  intrinsic 
powers  of  motion.  Under  the  old  school  of  Demoeritus,  the 
perpetual  motions  hence  produced  were  of  two  kinds :  a  de- 
scending motion,  from  the  natural  gravity  of  the  atoms; 
and  a  rebounding  motion,  from  collision  and  mutual  clash. 
Besides  these  two  motions,  and  to  explain  certain  pheno- 
mena to  which  they  did  not  appear  competent,  and  which 
were  not  accounted  for  under  tne  old  system,  Epicurus  sup- 
posed that  some  atoms  were  occasionally  possessed  of  a 
third,  by  which,  in  some  very  small  degree,  they  descended 
in  an  oblique  or  curvilinear  direction,  deviating  from  the 
common  and  right  line  anomalously;  and  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

'These  infinite  groups  of  atoms,  flying  through  all  time 
and  space  in  different  directions,  and  under  different  laws, 
have  interchangeably  tried  and  exhibited  every  possible 
mode  of  rencounter ;  sometimes  repelled  from  each  other  by 
concussion,  and  sometimes  adhering  to  each  other  from 
their  own  jagged  or  pointed  construction,  or  from  the 
casual  interstices  which  two  or  more  connected  atoms  must 
produce,  and  which  may  be  just  adapted  to  those  of  other 
figures,  as  globular,  oval,  or  square.  Hence  the  origin  of 
compound  and  visible  bodies;  hence  the  origin  of  large 
masses  of  matter ;  henoO,  eventualljr»  the  origin  of  the  world 
itself.  When  these  primary  atoms  i^  closely  compacted, 
and  but  Uttle  vacuity  or  space  lies  between,  they  produce 
those  kinds  of  substances  which  we  denominate  solids,  as 
stones  and  metals ;  when  they  are  loose  and  disjointed,  and 
a  lar^  quantity  of  space  or  vacuity  is  interposed,  they 
exhibit  bodies  of  lax  texture,  as  wool,  water,  and  vapour. 

'The  world,  thus  generated,  is  perpetually  sustained  by 
the  application  of  fresh  tides  of  elementary  atoms,  flyings 
with  inconc^vable  rapidity,  through  all  the  infinity  of  spaiS, 
invisible  from  their  minuteness,  and  occupying  the  posts 
of  those  that  are  as  perpetually  flying  off.  Yet  nothing  is 
eternal  or  immutable  but  these  Momentary  seeds  or  atoms 
themselves.  The  compound  forms  of  matter  M  oontinnally 
decomposing  and  dissolvinf^  into  their  original  corpuscules ; 
to  this  there  is  no  exception :  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  in  this  respect,  are  all  alike,  when  they  lose 
their  present  make,  perishing  for  ever,  and  new  combina- 
tions proceeding  fh>m  the  matter  into  which  they  dissolve. 
But  ttie  world  itself  is  a  compound  though  not  an  organ- 
ized  being ;  sustained  and  nourished,  like  organized  beings^ 
firom  the  material  pabulum  that  floats  through  the  void  of 
infinity.  The  world  itself  must,  therefore,  in  the  same 
manner  perish :  it  had  a  beginning,  and  it  will  have  an  end. 
Its  present  crasis  will  be  decompounded ;  it  will  return  to 
its  original,  its  elementary  atoms ;  and  new  worlds  will  arise 
from  its  destruction. 

'  Space  is  infinite,  material  atoms  are  infinite,  but  the 
woHd  is  not  infinite.  This,  then,  is  not  the  only  world,  nor 
the  only  material  system  that  exists.  The  cause  that  hat 
produced  this  visible  system  is  competent  to  produce  others : 
It  has  been  acting  perpetoaUy  from  all  eternity ;  and  ther^ 
are  other  worlds,  and  other  systems  of  worlds,  existing 

aitmnditt.* 
During  the  most  fleurishibg  perlodt  of  the  Greek  phil» 
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oCiodMiiible  partioifla  inam  to  hata  JMpt  iti  gromid  nnoMr 
iwioiia  wodiftoatioiia;  iha  klea  q£  ona  aknentanr  mattar 
cton  viols  ^-  ^"^^^  ^^  pvopeitiea  ftom  the  ahapa  and  iwioB  of 
Iha pactiolaa qompoaiiwic,  ia a limpliflfation of  tba doatraa 
of  AitoMgoraa.    (See  JOr.  Daubany  on  Urn  Atomic  XWory.) 

Without  entering  into  an  aoeount  ot  the  opiaiona  enter- 
tained by  othac  philoaoabare  on^  this  abstruae  tulijeat,  Wf 
ahall  conclude  with  the  follpwiog  from  Sir  Isaae Newton:—^ 
*  All  tbinga  considered,  it  seexos  probable,,  that  God»  in  thf 
beeinning.  fimned  matter  in  solid,  massy,  bard,  impene- 
tn£le,  noveahle  particlea,  of  suck  siaes,  fl^rea,  and  with 
auoh  other  propertiea^  and  in  such  pnportKm  to  9paoe,  as 
■aoil  condueed  to  the  end  for  whidi  he  rormed  them ;  and 
tWt  theae  primitive  paiticleai  being  aolida,  are  ineompojsbly 
harder  than  any  poroaa  bodies  compounded  of  them ;  even 
ao  ^ery  hard  aa  neferto  wear  or  breali  to  pieces;  no  ordinary 
power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made  one  in 
the  first  craatkML* 

ATOMIC  TIDCORY,  in  chemistry,  somethaes  termed 
the  doctrimg  ^  d^finiU  proporHomB,  Thiitveay  important 
theory*  Ibuodad  on  watt-aaaertaMied  iot^  haa  hoaaawadoa 
modem  chemiatiy  a».  almoal  mftthamatieal  degne  of  preoi^ 
aion«  The  hypotb«4»i]L  whioh  ia  to  be  diatinguished  fhm 
Che  experimental  part  of  tha  ai4l^eot»  suppoaaa  thai  ehemi- 
eal  compounda  lesuH  firoaa  the  eombiaatioii  of  the-  ultimate 
atoms  of  their  oonatitueat  pajrta»  It  baa<  been  datasmkied 
by  experiment,*  and  the  fiCcI  s^rvea.  aa.  the  baaia  of  th* 
theory,  that  a  compouBd  bady,  when  pitn^  ahaaya  eontaina 
the  same  proportions  of  its  oonalitiienta:  tfana  oalcareoii» 
apar,  and  the  pure  part  of  ma]^|%  ehalh,  and  limeatonea, 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lim^,  oompoaed  of  the  same- propor- 
tions of  carbonie  acid  and  hm^ ;  the  earbonio  acid  alwavs 
contiuns  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  aad  QxyijeBv  and  the 
lime  the  same  proportions  of  calcium  and  oxygen.  The-saase 
law  also  exiits  with  regard  to  all  aimilsrly-ooBatitiited  ooudea, 
aulphurets,  and  salui*  and  iodeedas  to  all  ehemieal  com- 

r^unda  whatever,  whether  present^  to  ys  by  natuie  or 
rmedbyart:  this  ia  a  simple  atatement  of  the  ftindameniai 
lacu  upon  which  the  supeti^tructur^  jof  the  atomic  theory 
has  been  raised. 

Before  we  proceed  to  detail  the  vfunutiA  of  the  theory,  it 
will  be  proper  to  ^ve  a  aketeh,  though  a  ali^t  one,  of  tlM 
principal  discoTenea  connecta4  with  the  subject. 

The  earliest  experiments  which  could  have  aeiyed  aa  a 
basil  for  the  atomic  theory  are  thoaa  of  Wenxel,  a  Gennaa 
chemiiit,  who  published,  in  1 777,  a  work  On  the  Afflmtie$  qf 
Bodies ;  the  experiments  detailed  in  it,  though  neglected  at 
the  time,  are  now  acknowledged  to  possess  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  aeeuraey.  The  au^or  showed  that  when  any 
two  neutral  aalta  decomposed  each  other,  the  resulting  new 
eomuounda  were  exacfly  neutral.  *The  very  attempt,*  re- 
marks Dr.  Thomson,  'to  analyse  the  salts  waa  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  bodiea  united  with  each  other  in  definite  pro- 
portions; and  theee  definite  proportions,  had  they  been 
followed  out,  would  have  uhtmately  lei  to  the  doctrine  of 
atoma.*  iHi$iory  ff  ChemiHrw,  vol.  it  p.  278.) 

With  reference  to  this  aucgect,  it  is  oUerved  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  that '  there  may  be  inrnd  in  the  works  of  Ut.  Brvan 
Higgins,  Mr.  WilKam  Higgina,  and  Professor  Richter,  hmta 
or  conclusions  bearing  directly  on  this  doctrine.  Dr.  Bryan 
Higgins,  to  hb  Experiments  and  Observattom  rdating  to 
AeetauM  Add,  JtnbU  Air,  dense  inflammable  Air,  fe,  ^., 
published  in  1786,  contends,  that  elastic  fluids  unite  with 
each  other  in  tiasited  propoitioBa  only ;  and  thia  dependa 
upon  the  combiaatkm  of  their  paiticlea  or  atoms  with  the 
mattar  of  ftra  which  aurrounda  them  as  an  atmosphere^ 
and  makea  them  mpulaiva  of  each  other;  and  he  diatin- 
^uiahca  batvean  simple  elaatie  flnida,  aa  compoaed  of  par- 
ticka  ef  the  aaam  kiad,  and  compound  elaatie  ifiiids,  a«  con- 
aiatiug  of  two  er  morn  particAea  combined,  hi  wb«t  he  calls 
moleculaa,  deintte  in  ifuiantiQr  tiiemaelves,  and  surrounded 
by  deAnila  mpoctioBa  of  heat  Dr.  Brfan  Higgma*a  no- 
tions have,  I  believe,  never  hem  i«ftned  to  by  anrofthe 
«ritera  on  the  atomic  theory.  Mr.  WiUiam  Higgins*s 
claims  have,  qb  the  eontvery«  eften  been  brought  forward. 
Ytu  whan  it  m  laMlleeted  that  thia  gentleman  wma  a  pupil 
#Qd  rdatiop  ef  Dr.  Bryan  Higgina,  and  that  Ua  work* 
called  the  Comparative  View,  waa  puUished  aome  years 
after  -the  lieatiaes  I  have  iuat  fuoML  and  that  hia  notiona 
are  alaaoii  Mbntiral  (with  tlie  addition  ef  thia  ciieumatance, 
that  hf  **in*^*rPT  eartain  elaatie  flui^  such  aa  the  com- 
Ipi^ida  ef  Mol«»  iwmairtngef  enab  twa,  three,  four,  and  ive 


paiMea  of  tmf^m  la  ene  of  awlaX  H  ia  difhmlt  nella 
alkMS  th»  mevila  ef  prte  esneeption ,  aa  well  aa  of  very  iqge- 
mona  iUuat^rtiaB,  ta  the  elder  writer.*  {DieoommeM^i^ 
Mtftd  aoeiet^,  I8fi6.) 

In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Higginiw  it  muat  be  admitted 
that  hia  viewa  wave  much  move  OLtenM  than  those  of  Dr. 
Higgins;  for  it  appeara  that  ha  entertained  preciseljr  the 
same  notion  of  the  compoaition  and  atomic  constitution  of 
water  as  that  now  gei^en^lly  admitted,  in  this  country  at 
least  In  hia  Comparative  View  qf  the  Phlogistic  an4 
Antiphhgistic  Themes,  published  in  1790,  p.  37,  be  sayi, 
'  As  two  cubic  inches  of  light  inflammable  air  require  but 
ona  of  dephlogisticated  ais  to  condense  them,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  contain  equal  number  of  divisions,  and  that 
the  difference  of  their  speeifip  gravity  depends  chiefly  on 
the  size  of  their  ultimate  particles ;  or  we  must  suppose  that 
the  ultimate  particles  of  lisht  inflammable  air  require  two 
or  three»  or  more,  of  depAuogisticated  air  to  saturate  them. 
If  this  latter  were  the  caae,  we  mi^ht  produce  water  in  an 
intermediate  state,  aawell  aa  the  vitriolic  or  the  nitrous  acid» 
which  appean  to  be  impossible ;  hs  in  whatever  proportion 
we  mix  our  airs,,  or  under  \diataoever  circumstances  we  com 
bine  tftem,  the  result  is  invariably  the  aame.  This  likewisf 
may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  decomposition  of  waler. 
Hence  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  water  is  composed  of 
molecules  formed  by  the  union  of  a  single  particle  of  de- 
phlogisticated air  to  an  ultimate  particle  oflight  inflammable 
air,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  uniting  to  a  third  particle 
of  either  of  their  cenatitueca  painciplaa.' 

It  ia  a  remarkable  eiioumatance^  thai  althougjh  Hi^ 
HigginaVnaw  of  the  atomic  conatitatioB  of  the  five  ooqk 
poiuMa  of  osygen  and  aaole  ia  that  which  is  even  now  very 
oooMMmly  admitted,  he  doee  not  atate  their  composition ;  and 
hia  idea  of  the  compamtive  atomic  oonstittttion  of  sulphurous 
and  aniphuric  aeida  ia  decidedly  erroneouSb  '  Indeed,*  aa 
lemm-ked  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  discouiaea  above  quoted. 
*  neither  of  the  Higginaea  attempted  to  expresa  the  quan- 
titiea  i»  which  bediea  comhiiie  by  numbers^ 

In  1792,.  Richter,  a  Pruaaian  chemiat  published  a  work 
called  Elements  qf  Stochiometrie ;  or  the  MathemaOee  qf 
the  Chemcal  ElemenU.  ThU  author  treated  the  subject 
almost  in  the  aame  way  aa  Wenael  had  previously  done, 
but  extended  it  verv  considerabl;^ ;  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine the  capacity  of  saturatum  of  each  acid  and  bas^ 
and  to  indicate  by  numbera  the  w«ghta  which  mutually 
saturate  each  other.  He  published  a  table  of  these,  but 
though  the  attempt  was  new  and  exceedingly  ingenious,  the 
results  were  hr  <h>m  accurate. 

The  diacoveriea  of  Proust  a  Freneh  chemist  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Madrid,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  he 
being  the  flrat  peraon  who  attempted  an  aceurate  analysis  of 
metiOlia  oxides.  He  found  that  metala  unite  only  with  de- 
terminate praportfons  of  oxygen,  and  that  the  aame  law  ex- 
isted with  sulphur  and  the  metals,  and  that  these  might  be 
stated  in  numbera .  hia  opinions  were  strenuously  oppoaml 
by  BerthcUet,  but  their  accuracy  ia  now  generally  admitted. 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Daltcn,  of  Manchester, 
communicated  U>  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  ot 
Manchester  an  easay  containing  an  outline  of  hia  specula- 
tions on  the  sulject  of  the  composition  O^  bodies  (Manchester 
Memoirs,  second  series,  vol  L  p.  286).  The  following  year 
he  explained  his  notions  on  the  subjer*  Cu  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  in  1 808  he  published  the  first  voJame  of  his  Aw  Sffstem 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,  in  whi-t  he  gave  an  outline  of  hia 
views  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  tbia  without  any 
acquaintance  with  wb*i  bad  been  pievioualy  done  on  the 

subject  by  Higgins.  _(■.   i  .^  3 

Dr.  Dalton  was  unquestionably  the  fltat  Fho  laid  down» 
cleariy  and  numerically,  the  doctnAa  of  mulCipMa,  and  en- 
deavoured to  express  by  simple  numben  the  weighu  of 
bodiea  believed  to  be  elementary.  He  announced  it  aa 
a  general  rule,  that  •  when  only  ene  combination  of  two 
bodies  can  be  obtained,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  omaiy 
one,  unless  some  cause  appear  to  the  contrary.'  Consist- 
ently with  this  law,  and  correctly  at  the  time  it  waa  wntten. 
Dr.  Dalton  legaxded  water  aa  a  binary  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygan»  and  tHe  relative  weights,  since  corrected,  are 
considered  aa  one  to  eight  As.  then,  water  cpnsiata  of  an 
atom  of  hydn»en  and  an  atom  of  oxvgen,  either  of  theaa 
elemenU  may  be  selected  u  unity,  and.  in  Act.  •»  7«  ^  . 
hcfeafter  notice,  both  have  been  occasionally  •mploj~  ■• 
such.  Dalton  fixed  on  hydrogen,  because  it  u  that  body 
which  unitaa  with  others  in  the  smallest  proportion:  thus, 
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AmUi  we  hate  water  eompoaed  of  one  of  hydrogen  by  Weight* 
or  one  atom,  and  eight  of  oxygen  by  weight,  or  one  atom, 
and  in  all  caaes  an  atom  of  hycurogen  being  represent^  by 
1,  an  atom  of  oxygen  will  be  represented  by  8 ;  and  theie 
being  the  atomic  weieht  of  the  elements,  that  of  the  com- 
pound will  be  obtained  by  adding  them  together,  thus — 

Hydrogen  1  atom  e  i 

Oxygen     1  atom  =  ^ 

Water  1  atom  =  9 
The  weight,  then,  of  a  compound  atom  is  obtained  by  adding 
togeti^er  the  atomic  weights  of  its  constituents.  Although 
many  elementary  bodies  unite  with  hydrogen,  there  are 
some  which  do  not,  but  there  is  no  one  which  does  not 
combine  either  With  hydrogen  or  with  oxyeen:  when, 
therefore,  the  hydrogen  standard  or  unit  fails  on  tms  account, 
we  may  refer  to  the  atom  of  oxy^n,  and  determine  What 
weight  of  the  substance  in  question,  supposing  only  one 
compound  to  be  formed,  unites  with  eight  parts  by  weight, 
or  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Now  cadmium  is  a  metal  of  this 
description ;  it  forms  no  oompound  with  hydrogen,  and  only 
one  with  oxygen,  and  as  eight  parts  of  this  element  unite 
with  flfty-six  of  the  metal,  to  form  the  only  known  oxide  of 
it,  we  say  that  the  atomic  weight  of  cadmium  is  fifty-six, 
and  that  the  oxide  is  composed  of 

Oxygen    ...    1  atom  ^    8 
Cadmium  •    •    .    1  atom  ■>  56 

Oxide  of  cadmium  1  atom  =  64 
It  is,  however,  possible,  though  by  no  means  prGbable, 
that  such  an  inference  may  be  incorrect,  for  the  oxide  in 
question  may  be  composed  either  of  two  or  more  atoms  of 
oxygen  united  with  one  atom  of  the  metal,  or  the  contrary, 
instead  of  what  it  is  presumed  to  be ;  but  the  error  may  be 
detected  by  examining  the  proportion  in  which  the  metal 
unites  with  other  elements,  whose  atomic  weights  are 
alnady  determined.  The  atomic  weights  of  sulphur,  chlo- 
rine, and  selenium,  are  respectively  16,  S6,  and  40  :  now 
if,  in  a  series  of  combinations  with  these  substances,  the 
compounds  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  were 
constituted  of 

Sulphur  16        Chlorine  36        Selenium  40 
Metal      56        Metal      56        Metal        56     ' 

we  should  then  conclude,  as  these  ame  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  oxide,  as  above  given,  Uiat  56  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal.  But  if  it  was  found  that  the  compounds 
in  question  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  metol  were , 
constituted  of 

Sulphur  16        Chlorine  36        Selenium  40 
Metal    112        Metal    112        Metal      112 

we  should  conclude  that  the  atomic  weight  of  tbe  metal 
was  112,  and  consequently  that  the  oxide  formed  of  8  oly- 
gen  and  56  metal,  was  a  peroude,  equivalent  to  16=2 
atoms  of  oxygen  +  112=1  atom  of  metai. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  tha.t  the  compound 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  met«\  consisted  of 
Sulphur  16        Chlorine  36         Selenium  40 
Metal     28        Metal      28        Metal       28 
we  must  then  consider  the  oxide  composed  of  8  oxygen  and 
56  m«tal  as  a  iuboxide,  constituted  or  1  atom  of  oxygen=8 
+2  atom*  «f  metals  56. 

This  method  of  pMceeding  is  according  to  the  rule  thus 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Dalton .  •  ft  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 

S^^ri^V^™^^*^?****  0^  A  WWi  B.  but  also  those  of  A  with 
C  D  E,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of  fe  ^th  C  D,  &c.,  before  we 
can  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  wiiK  our  determination 
as  to  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the  various 
compounds.*  {New  System  qf  Chemical  Philosophy,  voL  ii. 
p.  300.) 

In  fiict,  the  protoxide  of  a  metal,  t.  e.  1  atom  oxygen  +  1 
atom  metal,  may  possess  such  properties  as  to  prevent  its 
composition  firom  being  by  direct  means  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  is  likewise  possible  that  no  protoxide  may 
exist. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  various  com- 
pounds of  tho  same  two  elements  may  exist,  and  supposing 
an  elementary  body,  as  copper  or  silver,  united  with  two  pix>- 
portions  of  oxvgen,  various  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  con- 
ititatkm  of  the  resulting  oxides :  as,  whether  that  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  a  suboxide  or  protoxide ;  or  whe- 
ther that  which  contains  most  is  a  protoxide  or  a  peroxide. 
These  axe  points  which  can  be  determined  only  by  compari- 


son :  fbr  example,  with  respect  to  otygetl  and  copper,  that 
oxide  which  contains  feast  oxygen  consists  of  8  oxygen + 64 
metal ;  that  which  contains  most,  of  16  oxygen +64  metal  s 
now,  in  this  case,  we  consider  that  i^ich  contains  least  oxy* 
gen  as  composed  of  1  atom  of  each  of  its  elements,  and  that 
which  contains  most  oxygen  as  formed  of  2  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen +  1  atom  of  copper — thus 

Oxygen  1  atom  =  8    Oxygen  2  atoms  «=  1*6^ 

C<^per  1  atom  =64^   Copper  1  atom  -64 

Protoside  of  cop.  1  atom  =  72     Peroxide  of  cop.  1  atom  «  bO* 

This  rule  of  assuming  that  oxide  to  be  a  protoxide  whicb 
contains  least  oxygen  will  be  generally  found  correct,, 
especially  when  confirmed,  as  it  is  in  this  instance,  by  the 
corresponding  constitution  of  thd  two  chlorides  and  two  suK 
phurets.  The  oxides  of  silver,  however,  form  an  exceptiour 
thougha  very  rare  one,  to  this  rule ;  diere  are  two  oxides  of 
this  metal  composed  of 

Oxygen   8  and  Oxygen  8 

Silver  165  SiWerllO 

If  it  were  to  be  assumed  in  this  ease,  that  165  is  tfa0 
atoinio  weight  of  silver,  because  it  is  the  largest  proportion 
which  combines  with  8,  or  1  atom  of  oxygen,  the  assumption 
would  be  erroneous,  for  this,  oxide  has  no  eorresponfing* 
chbride,  sulphuret,  &c.,  and  it  would  be  unlike  other  pra- 
toxides,  in  forming  no  compound  with  any  acid.  But  all 
these  properties  belong  to  the  oxide  of  silyrr  composed  of  8 
oxygen  and  110 silver;  in  this  case  tb%  oxide  containing 
most  metal  is  considered  as  a  suboxid'^,  composed  of  2  atoms 
oxvgen  16+3  atoms  silver  330.  J-n  general  however,  the 
rule  may  be  relied  upon,  that  the  metallic  oxide  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  the  Protoxide,  and  that  weight  of 
the  metal  which  combines  With  8  by  weight  of  oxygen,  de- 
notes the  weight  of  iU  ator^,  and  their  united  weight  tha  of 
the  oxide. 

It  win  he  observed,  with  respect  to  the  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  copper,  that  the  second  portion  of  that  element 
which  unites  wit*a  the  same  quantity  of  the  metal,  is  double 
the  first.  Now  upon  tlus  and  numerous  similar  facts  is 
founded  one.  of  the  most  important  and  beautiftil  peculiari- 
ties of  Dr.  Daltons  theory,  sometimes  described  as  the  dde* 
trine  qf  multiples.  In  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  second 
portion  of  oxygen  is  precisely  double  the  first ;  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  j;nMiter  proportions  are  not  mul- 
tiples of  the  less,  by  any  entire  number :  for  example,  there 
•re  two  well-known  oxides  of  iron  consisting  of 

Oxygen  8  '  Oxygen  12 

Iron     28  Iron       28 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protoxide,  and  the  second  tbe 
peroxide ;  but  it  will  be  oMcrved,  the  second  portion  of 
oxygen  is  only  one-half  greater  than  the  first,  instead  of 
double,  as  happens  with  respect  la  copper.  In  fact,  the 
additional  (quantity  is  equal  to  only  half  an  atom  of  oxygen ; 
but  as  the  idea  of  dividmg  an  atom  iM  absurd,  the  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  multiplying  both  the  oxygen  and  iron  by  2, 
in  which  case  we  shall  have  1 2  x  2 = 24,  or  3  atoms  of  oxygen, 
combined  with  28  x  2  =  56, 2  atoms  of  iron,  and  these  propor- 
tions aro  perfbctly  consistent  with  the  theory. 

Other  cases  of  appMsrent  anomaly  occur :  thus  there  am 
three  oxides  of  lead,  vis., 

PioCooLide.  lUd  oside. 
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en  8        Oxygen  10.66,  &c.        Oxygen  16 
104        Lead     104  L»id    lt4 


The  first  and  last  of  these  oxides  are  constituted  exactly 
as  the  oxides  of  copper  are,  the  second  portion  of  oxygen 
being  double  that  of  the  first ;  but  the  red  oxide  of  lead  ia 
composed  of  an  atom  of  metal  and  such  a  quantity  of  oxyoeA 
«s  is  equal  to  one  atom  and  a  third.  It,  then,  both  the  esy- 
geu  «nd  metal  be  multiplied  by  3,  we  shall  have  a  command 
of  4  atong  of  oxygen  and  3  atoms  of  lead,  or  32+ 31 2  s  344, 

^  u  ^VP  ^^"^"^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  P>^>^  ^^  v^  1«<^  he  tfcatea 
with  ddute  nitrie  acid,  they  aro  separated  into  2  atoms  d 
protoxide =224,  whicl^  aro  dissolved,  and  1  atom  of  peroxide 
=  120,  whi^romams  unacted  upon  in  the  stote  of  Vbrown 

KTl Wn!^  fT ^  ''^'A^r:'^  *~«»*^y  «  explained 
by  showmg  that  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is  equivalent  to.  or 

perhaps  composed  of,  the  other  two  oxides,  and  ia  resolvable 
into  them. 

The  oxides  of  mannnese  offer  a  stai  mm  nmarkabl^ 

I  case  of  apparont  irregularitv  of  combination  and  of  the  die- 

position  of  metalhc  oxides  Uiemselves  te  cembine  in  definite 

i  proportions,    Thero  a««  five  OKidea  ot  this  metal,  aU  S 
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vUdi  an  molvible  into  Ilia  protoslde  and  peroxide  by  the 
actian  of  dilute  aulphuho  aoid. 

While  en  the  subject  of  multiples,  it  will  be  proper  to 
•dUnce  one  of  the  most  remarJuble  snd  regular  series  of 
tbem  preaented  to  us.  There  are  Sve  compounds  of  oxygen 
knd  aiote,  via. 

Oxjfta.  AulB. 

Nitrons  oxide,  composed  of  S-l  atom  -f  14=1  atom. 

Nitrieoiide  IG^SatoDB+H         do. 

HyponitTons  acid  24  =  3  +14         do. 

Nitniusaeid  32-4  +14        do. 

Nitric  acid  40  =  s  +14        do. 

In  Iheaa  compounds,  it  will  be  observed,  to  fonn  a  new 
eonipoandi  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  in  every  case  added  to  the 
preceding  quantitf,  and  the  atoms  of  oxygen  combined  with 
J  atom  of  amte  aro  1,  S.  3.  4  and  9. 

While  in  seme  cases  the  hydrogen  and  in  others  the 
oxygen  standard  ie  assumed,  there  are  others  in  which  they 


is  therefore  the  atomie  wi 


rt  by  wei^  cT  hydrogen, 
wmghtafaxynn,or  I  atom;  6 

of  eufaon.    But  with  sulphur  the  case  is  

the  largest  portion  that  combines  with  1  of  hydrogen,  but 
It  is  Um  giralest  quantity  that  unites  wiUi  S  of  oxygen  ; 
mnr  the  lattei,  or  16,  is  assumed  as  ita  atomie  weight,  for 
were  33  taken.  ■•  indicated  by  the  hydrogen  unit,  we  aliould 
Lave  BO  eoMpomid  of  1  atom  oxygen  +  I  atom  sulphur, 
vhieh  would  eeeaaian  much  more  inconvenience  than 


0  (be  altamative  of  having  a  aubhydruret  of  sulphur,  or, 
wbkb  is  the  aaoie,  a  bbnldraret  of  hydrogen. 
With  laapect  to  aiote  aba,  the  atomic  weight  is  flxed 


heme  (bo  largest  quantity  which  combines  with  8 
of  oxygen.  Than  U  ODl;r  one  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
osote.  ▼)!.,  amiBMiia ;  this  consists  of  3  parts  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  and  14  ^  weight  of  sjtote ;  oonsequentlv,  if  we  had 
iMCen  the  bydngen  standard,  the  atomic  weight  of  ante 
mmld  have  been  —=4'S6,  which  would  have  greatly  oom- 

pVicated  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
axote  ;  bat  the  alternative  of  supposing  ammonia  to  oonlain 
3  ataassefhrdngen  instead  of  1  atom  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance, tbeagh  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  eontravenea  the 
mke  laid  down  by  Dr.  Dalton,  that  '  when  only  one  com- 
binaliea  of  two  bodiea  can  be  obtained,  it  must  tie  premmed 
to  be  a  binary  one.' 


,  d  out  in  the  instance  of  the  oxide* 
«f  ifoo,  and  the  nwana  by  which  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
tho  exiatanee  of  halt  aa  atom  is  obviated  have  been  roen- 
tsoaed.  Iliere  an,  however,  some  («aes,  in  which  it  is  con- 
ventsat  to  eeaafaler  such  an  oxide  as  containing  an  atom 
and  a  half  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  then  termed  a  itKjmoxidt; 
then  aro  alao  sercral  inetancco  in  which  salts  are  commonly 
ceoatderad  aa  containing  a  quantity  of  acid  equal  to  an  atom 
and  a  half,  and  theae  aro  lennad  ttH/tatall:  The  alkalies 
amnaoia,  potaah.  and  soda,  and  some  other  baae*.  fcrm 
throe  eemiminda  with  the  same  add  -  for  example,  we  b^ve 
li,  composed  of  1  atom  aeid+1  atom  base 
"''  S  atoms  anid+ 1  atom  do. 

3  atoms  aoid+2  atoms  do. 
It  is  then  evident  that  the  last  salt  is  equivalent  to  a  com- 
pound of  It  atom  aeid  + 1  atom  base.  Now  if  an  atom  of 
Ihia  salt,  eenndeted  as  a  sesquisalt,  be  added  to  an  atom 
of  nttrata  of  lime,  double  decomposirion  ensues,  I  atom  of 
nentral  nitrate  of  potash  remains  in  solution,  1  atom  of 
neutral  csrbeoate  u  tine  is  preeinitaled,  and  carbonio  aeid 
equal  to  half  an  atom  is  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas.  With 
reapeet  to  its  bate  dwn,  sesquicartianate  of  potash  may  he 
regarded  aa  a  nentral  carbonate,  thou)^,  aa  to  its  acid,  aa  a 
sesqmeorboBate ;  fbr  if  lime-water  be  added  to  an  atom  of 
_   ,__  I      .  ^  oarbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  equi- 

:ient  to  shew  that  eimtbintng  and 

ghta  are  not  convertible  trrms,  though  they  have 

■ployed.     Thus  the  atomic  weight  of  an  anhydrous 

of  3  atom*  carbonic  acid  and  2  atoms  potash,  is 

luniearbenate.itaBlomioweightisSI ; 

Ita  eoHbining  weight  is  the  same  with  respect  to  an 

I  of  nllrie  aeid ;    but  it  is  ane-half  greater  as  regards  an 

efline,'   Tbe  same  remark  will  apply  to  bisalts;  tbey 


It  may  now  be  easily  made  to  appear  how  it  happens  that 
when  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other,  the  new  salts 
obtained  by  the  operation  ore  also  neutral ;  an  atom  of  nitric 
add  weighs  S4,  and  one  of  barytel  76, forming  when  combined 
130  of  neutral  nitrate  of  bastes ;  B8  =  an  atom  of  neutral  sul- 
phate of  potash  is  composed  of  an  atom  of  sulphuric  acids' 40, 
and  an  atom  of  potash  =48.  Now  when  130,  or  an  atom 
of  nitrate  of  barytea.  dissolved  in  water,  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  88,  or  an  atom,  of  sulphate  of  potash,  double 
decompoeition  ensues,  end  two  new  and  perfectly  nctdral 
salts  are  formed,  viz.,  1  atom  of  aitrate  of  potaah  ^^  lOZ,  CNt- 
sistingof  an  atom  of  nitric  acid  =  34,  and  an  atom  of  potash 
=  48;  this  remains  in  solution ;  and  there  is  prec^itated  an 
atom  of  neutral  sulphate  of  barytes  =  116,  compoaed  of 
I  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  -  40,  and  1  atom  of  barytas  =  76. 
The  annexed  diagram  will  show  the  constitution  of  the  s^ts 
employed,andthoeeformedby  their  mutual  decomposition; 
and  it  will  be  seen  also  that  the  weight  of  the  new  com- 
pounds is  precisely  equal  to  those  of  the  original  salts. 


NllnU. 
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lis  Solpbita  or  BauTtK 

Althongh  tbe  atomic  theory,  thus  developed  by  Dr.  Dal- 
ton in  1808,  oontained  trutfaa  of  the  higheat  importanoe, 
quite  independent  of  the  hypothesis  by  vhioh  tbey  were 
illustrated,  it  wa*  not  until  after  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Wollaiton's  Hemoira,  On  Simtfodd  tmd  Sttb-add  Saltt, 
and  On  a  Synoptic  Scale  <^  Chemifal  StfuwaUiUi,  that 
chemists  were  fully  impresaea  with  the  praetKal  appUoatiDna 
of  which  the  theory  was  susceptJUe,    In  the  first  i 


Carbonate  of  potash,  ooi 
Biearbonate  of  potash, 
and  a  eaiheaata  of  potai 


sub-acid  salts ;  and  he  proves  that  sub-carbonate  of  potasli 
contains  exactly  half  the  quantity  of  carbonio  add  oTwting 
in  the  super-oarbonate,  b^  showiug  that  if  the  latter  be 
heated  it  loaea  half  its  aeid,  and  is  reduced  to  tbe  state  of 
sub-carbonate  by  the  loss ;  the  same  rule  was  found  to  exist 
with  the  *uh«arbanBte  and  snper-oarbonato  of  soda,  the 
sulphate  and  super-sulphate  of  potaaht  and  with  three  oxa- 
lates of  potash. 

The  paper  on  the  tmuplie  tealt  appeared  in  the  PMil. 
Tram,  for  1814.  By  this  instrument  the  practical  utility  of 
the  doetone  of  deinite  ]^<i^iQrtians  was  moat  satiafactorily 
pointed  out 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  moveable  scale  of  num- 
bers on  the  principle  of  Gunter's  scale,  so  that  any  number 
can  be  placed  opposite  the  name*  of  a  aeriea  of  substanoee 
in  adjoining  columns,  arranged  in  tbe  order  of  their  com- 
bining wei^ts,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nnmbw  denoting 
the  eombinmg  weight  of  a  body  being  placed  oppoaite  to  its 
name^IO,  fw  example,  opponte  to  oxygen — tne  numbers 
expressing  the  combining  quantities  of  others  will  ^ipear 
opposite  to  their  name* ;  thus  copper  will  be  tMuMl  ooposite 
to  40,  showing  that  this  quantity  of  it  combine*  with  10  of 
oxygen,  and  oppoute  to  90  will  be  found  oxide  of  ct^per. 
By  men  inspection,  a  great  number  of  important  results 
are  obtained.  If  the  composition  of  a  substance  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  its  elements  is  to  be  determined,  tbo 
slider  is  to  be  so  placed  that  the  number  100,  or  any  r»- 
quired  number,  is  oppoaite  to  its  name,  and  the  laapoetiM 

rmtitie*  of  the  ingredieuta  will  be  found  oppoaite  to 
ir  namea,  and  the  quantitie*  of  other  eompeands  re- 
quired to  deoompoee  them :  for  example,  when  W  b 
placed  oppoaite  to  snb-earbonatB  of  potsiah.  S7'S  will  bo 
imwaite  to  carbonic  add,  99*1  to  potash,  Sl'3  to  oil  of 
ntriol,  50  to  dry  sulphuric   acid,  and   ll'S  to  water.— ^ 

voL.in,-G 
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Now  it  is  well  known  that  sab-carbonate  of  potash  is  de- 
composed bv  sulphuric  add ;  and  on  fhrther  inspecting  the 
scale,  it  will  be  obsenred  that  sulphate  of  potash,  the  newly- 
fbrmed  salt,  is  opposite  to  109*1,  showing  the  quantity  formed 
by  the  union  of  50  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  and  59*1  of  potash, 
while  27*5  of  carbonic  acid  are  expelled,  and  11 '3  of  water 
are  set  A-ee.  This  simple  example  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
very  extensive  use  which,  by  mere  inspection,  may  be  made 
of  tnis  instrument  in  exhibiting  the  constitution  of  various 
oxides,  acids,  and  salts,  and  of  the  quantities  of  substances 
required  to  form  or  decompose  compound  bodies. 

In  the  year  1808,  Berzelius,  in  consequence  of  a  perusal 
of  Richter*s  work  already  alluded  to,  undertook  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  numerical  proportions  in  which  different 
bodies  combine  so  as  neutralize  each  other ;  these  investi- 
gations were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  analyses  which 
for  number  and  accuracy  have  probably  never  been  eq^ualled. 
As  the  results  of  these  labours,  he  laid  down  certain  laws 
relative  to  chemical  combinations,  which,  however,  are  in 
general,  and  when  correct,  only  to  be  considered  as  corol- 
laries from  those  determined  by  Dalton.  Within  a  few 
years,  a  curious  discovery  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  atomic  constitution  of  some  substances,  viz.,  such 
as  are  composed  of  precisely  the  same  elements  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  but  which  possess  very  different  pro- 
perties ;  *  they  are  termed  isomeric  bodies :  the  two  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus ;  oil  of  wine  and  light 
liquid  hydro-carbon  ;  tartaric  and  paratartaric  acids,  are 
among  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  this  similarity  of 
composition  and  dissimilarity  of  properties.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  probable  that  most  bodies  so  constituted,  though 
they  contain  the  same  relative,  do  not  contain  the  same 
absolute  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  ]  on  this 
supposition  the  atomic  weights  will  differ,  though  tiiey  have 
been  supposed  to  be  similar,  and  the  different  arrangement 
of  similar  atoms  in  cons^[uence  of  their  increased  number, 
may  be  such  as  to  occasion  the  difference  of  properties 
observed. 

Having  now  considered  that  part  of  the  snbiect  which 
Telates  to  the  laws  by  which  solia  bodies  enter  into  atomic 
oombtnation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  very  im- 
portant laws  which  M.  Gay-Lussac  discovered  with  respect 
to  the  combination  of  gaseous  bodies.  The  memoir  con- 
taining what  has  been  termed  the  neoru  of  Vdumei  is  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  207  of  the  Mimtrirei  dArcueiJ,  1809,  and  is  en- 
titled Surla  Combinaifon  den  Suhstaneee  Oazeusee,  &c.  The 
author  suspectmg,  from  the  previously-ascertained  fkct  that 
100  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  combine  with  200  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  to  form  water,  that  other  gaseous  bodies  would 
be  found  to  unite  in  simple  proportions,  he  prepared  muriatic, 
carbonic,  and  fluoboric  aeia  gases,  and  combmed  them  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  and  he  found  that  they  united  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 

1 00  volumes  of  muriatio  acid  gas  with  1 00  of  ammoniacal  gas. 
100         „        carbonic  ieid  gas         100 
100  „  „  200 

100         „        fluoboric  acid  gaa        100 
100         M  .        200 

The  lerieB  of  compounds,  however,  which  most  remarkably 
illustrate  the  fact  that  gaseous  substances  unite  in  the  simple 
ratio  of  I  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  &c.,  are  those  of  oxygen  and 
ftiote,  already  mentioned  with  other  views,  thus : — 

By  Volama.  By  Webrht 

Asols.      Oxygwi.  AiolB.        Oxygra. 

Nitrous  oxide  .2  1  •  14  8 

Nitrie  oxide  «        2  2  •  14  16 

Hyponitrous  acid  .2  3  •  14  24 

Nitrons  acid  .2  4  •  14  32 

Nitric  aeid     •  .        2  5  .  14  40 

The  same  rule  was  found  also  to  apply  to  the  combination 
of  vapours  with  gases,  thus : — 

1 00  vols,  of  hydrogen  gas  with  1 00  vols,  of  vapour  of  sulphur. 
100      „      oxygen        „         100  „ 

100      „      hydrogen    „         100  •»       iodine. 

Indeed,  chemists  have  ventured,  on  the  strength  of  the  last- 
mentioiied  fkcts,  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  vapour  of 
bodiea  which  have  never  yet,  like  sulphur  and  iodine,  been 
aepflrately  vaporised :  thus,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
ii  presumed  to  be  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas, 

•That  tuch  compoundi  «iiit.  wm,  we  belfaTe,  flrtt  inferred  by  ao  anony- 
nmm  avthor,  from  tome  expnfnieiitB  «f  Dr.  Henry  on  th.»  ewiipviada  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.     See  Annalt  of  Philotnphy,  N.  S.  vol  lU.  p.  37. 
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and  one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  earbon ;  and  lo  with  all 
other  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon 

jyrPTuTner  ( Elementi  of  Chemistry ^  P*  904)  has  well  ob- 
served, that  the  simple  rtftb  in  WMsn  >olumei  combine 
'  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  it  appears  to  indicate  a 
close  correspondence  in  the  size  of  the  atoms  of  gaseous 
bodies.  It  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  this  pecuUarty 
may  arise  from  the  atoms  of  elementary  principles  possessing 
the  same  magnitude.  On  this  supposition,  eoual  measures 
of  such  substances  in  the  gaseous  form,  at  uie  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  would  probably  contain  an  equal 
number  of  atoms ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  tiiese  gases 
would  depend  on  the  relative  weight  of  their  atoms.  The 
same  numbers  which  indicate  the  specifle  gravity  of  ele- 
mentary principles  in  the  gaseous  state  would  then  express 
the  relative  weight  of  their  atoms,  so  that  the  latter  would 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  fbrmer,  or  the  atomic  weight 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  represent  the  specific  gravitv  of  its 
vapour.  The  proportional  numbers  adopted  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  his  ElemanU  qf  Chemical  PhUoeophy,  and  the  atomic 
weights  emptojred  by  Berzelius  in  his  System  qfChemtetfy, 
were  selected  in  accordance  with  this  view.  Thus,  water, 
being  fiirmed  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  measure 
of  oxygen,  is  believed  by  Benelius  to  consist  of  two  atoms 
of  the  former,  and  one  atom  of  the  latter ;  and,  for  a  similar 
reason,  he  regards  protoxide  of  nitrogen  as  a  compound  dT 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Toe  atoms 
and  volumes  of  the  four  elementary  gases—oxygen,  chlorine, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — are  thus  made  to  eoincids  with 
each  other.  This  method,  though  perhaps  pre^able  to  any 
other,  has  not  hitherto  been  generallv  followed.  Most  che- 
mists consider  water,  protoxide  of  chlorine,  and  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  as  containing  each  one  atom  of  their  elements ; 
and,  consequently,  as  those  compounds  consist  of  one  mea- 
sure of  oxvgen  united  with  two  measures  of  the  other  con- 
stituent, the  atom  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  is 
supposed  to  occupy  twice  as  much  space  as  an  atom  of 
oxvgen.  An  atom  of  oxygen  is  therefore  represented  by 
half  a  volume,  and  an  atom  of  the  other  three  gases  by  a 
whole  volume.* 

In  1815,  Dr.  Prout  published,  in  the  lixth  volume  of  the 
Afmab  qf  Philosophy ^  a  paper  'On  the  Relation  between 
the  Speeifio  Gravities  of  Bodiet  in  their  Gaseous  States,  and 
the  Weights  of  their  Atoms.*  The  observatioDs  offered  in 
this  memoir  are  professedly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
volumes  just  described.  The  author  shows,  that  if  atmo- 
spheric air  be  a  compound  of  20  volumes  of  oxygen  and  80 
of  asotic  ^,  and  their  equividents  8  and  14,  then  the  ape- 
cifie  gravities  of  these  gasea  are— oxygen,  1*1111;  azote, 
0*9722.  He  shows,  alao^  that  the  speeifle  gravity  of  hvdro- 
gen  gas  is  0*694 ;  that  if  we  reckon  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  0*125,  that  of  oxygen  is  unity.  He  also  ob- 
served, that  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies  appear  to  be  mul- 
tiples of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  by  a  whole  number. 
It  was  remarked  by  him,  that  m  general  the  specifle  gra- 
vity of  the  body  in  a  gaseoos  state  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  its  atomic  weight  by  0*5555,  or  half  the  specific 
gravitv  of  oxvgen  gas,  because  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  repre- 
sented by  half  a  volume,  but  that  of  most  other  mbetanees 
by  a  whole  volume. 

Dr.  Thomson  {Attempt  to  establish  the  First  PristeipUs 
^  Chemistry  by  Experiment,  vol.  L,  p.  25),  AiUy  adopting 
Dr.  Prout's  views  on  this  subject,  says — *  Every  substance, 
of  which  I  could  procure  a  sufficient  Quantity  io  enable  me 
to  examine  it  fullv,  has  been  not  only  a  multiple  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen ;  but,  if  we  except  a  few  com- 
pounds into  which  a  single  or  odd  atom  of  hyarogen  enters, 
they  are  all  multiples  of  0*2h,  or  of  two  atoms  of  ny^L'^>96n-* 

By  merely  inspecting  the  table  of  atoms  which  we  shall 
presently  give,  it  will  be  evident  that  such  a  law  would 
afibrd  great  facilities,  as  all  fractional  numbers  would  be 
avoided,  hydrogen  being  reckoned  unity.  In  this  country 
the  idea  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted,  and  in  this  me- 
moir such  numbers  have  been  used  for  illustration.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  experiments  of  Berxelius, 
confirmed  aa  they  have  been  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Turner,  have  thrown,  to  say  the  least,  very  groat  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  general  proposition  maoe  by  I>r.  Prout 
and  maintained  by  Dr.  Thomson. 

The  late  experiments  of  Mitscherlich,  on  the  relation  qf 
the  density  (^  goses  to  their  atomic  sseights^  tend  also 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Prout  cannot  be  safely  ad- 
mitted.   {An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph,  Iv.  5.)^ 
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Bdhn  giving  » table  of  the  atomic  weights  ef  elementary 
bodiei,  it  will  he  proper  to  state  the  nature  and  weight  of 
the  standard  from  which  they  are  reckoned,  and  the  diment 
terms  employed  to  designate  what— adopting  the  language 
of  Dr.  Dalton — we  haTe  described  as  an  atom. 

STANDAED. 

« 

Dr.  Dalton,    .        .    atom,  hydrogen  1  oxygon      7 
Dr.  WoUaston,   equivalent,  oxygen    10  hydrogen    1*32 
Sir  H.Davy,     proportion,  hydrogen  2  oxygen     15 

,    atom,  oxygen      1   hydrogen   1*25 
.    atom,  oxygen  100  hydrogen  12*4795 


Dr.  Thomson, 
Benelius, 
Dr.  Henry,    • 
Dr.  Turner, 


.    atom,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 

equivalent,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 

Mr.  Faraday,  prcportional,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 

Mr.  Brande,  pn!portional,  hydrogen  I  oxygen  8 

The  method  of  mutually  converting  the  numbers  of  each 
standard  into  thoie  of  the  other  is  too  obvious  to  require 
explanatiQii. 

The  use  of  the  term  atom  has  been  oljected  to  as  hypo- 
thetical, because  it  is  said  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining or  judging  of  the  weight  or  magnitude  of  an  atom 
of  any  element,  ai^  that  any  supposed  relative  weight  of 
their  atoms  must  therefore  be  a  mere  hjrpothetical  a^ibiimp- 
tion,  fhmi  which  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  djrawn ; 
and  by  those  who  appear  to  entertain  this  opinion,  other 
terms,  as  above  quoted,  are  substituted  for  the  word  atom, 
which  is,  however,  intended  to  express  merely  the  smallest 
division  which  is  found  of  any  element  without  decompo- 
sition. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  his  memoir 
on  the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere  {Phil.  Tram.  1822), 
are  strongly  in  (kvour  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter. 
*  Now,  though  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  our  own  atmosphere,  those  of  other  planetary  bodies 
are  nevertheless  objects  for  astronomical  investigation ;  and 
it  may  be  deserving  of  consideration,  whether,  in  any  in- 
stance, a  deficieney  of  sueh  matter  can  be  proved,  and  whe- 
ther, from  this  source,  any  conclusive  argnment  can  be 
drawn  in  favour  of  ulUroate  atoms  of  matter  in  general. 
For,  since  the  law  of  definite  proportions  discovered  bv  I 
chemists  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  or  matter,  whether  solid, 
cr  fluid,  or  elastic,  if  it  can  be  ascerUined  that  any  one 
body  consiste  of  particles  no  longer  divisible,  we  can 
then  scaroely  douM  that  all  other  bodies  are  similarly  con- 
stituted; and  we  may  without  hesitation  conclude,  that 
those  equivalent  quantities,  which  we  have  learned  "to  ap- 
preciate by  proportionate  numbers,  do  really  express  the 
relative  weighte  of  elementary  atoms,  the  ultimate  objecto  of 
chemical  reaeareh.* 

TabU  of  the  Atomic  Weighti  qf  Elementary  Bodies* 


Hydrogen 

Carbon 

Lithium 

Oxygen     . 

Boron 

Silicon 

Aluminum 

Mafnesinm  • 

Azote 

PhospluMrtts    , 

Sulphur 

Fluoriae 

Glucinum   • 

Calcium 

Ziroonmm  • 

Sodium 

Titanium 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Iron 

Manganese    , 

Copper    • 

Telluriam 

Chromium  • 

Zinc     . 

Chlorine 

Yttrium    . 

Arsenic 

Potassiun  . 


Dm.  THOM ioir. 

BIEZBLIVS. 

Oxygen: 

=1  Hydrogens 

si  OxygvBslOO  HydragMis 

Selenium 

S 

40 

494-583 

30*631 

Strontium  . 

5-5 

44 

647*285 

43*854 

Molybdenum  . 

6 

48 

608*520 

47-960 

Cerium     . 

6*85 

50 

674-696 

46*051 

Palladium 

6-75 

64 

665-899 

63-359 

Rhodium     . 

6*76 

64 

.  651-387 

68196 

Cadmium 

7 

66 

696*767 

65*833 

Tin 

725 

68 

736*294 

58*920 

Thorium 

7*6 

60 

844-900 

67*701 

Antimony  . 

•    8 

64 

806*462 

64-622 

Vanadium 

* 

• 

865*840 

68*578 

Barium 

8*6 

68 

856*880 

68*663 

Bismuth 

9 

72 

1330*377 

106-604 

Bromine   . 

10 

80 

489*153 

39-196 

Platinum 

12 

96 

1233*499 

98*841 

Indium     , 

12-25 

98 

1233*499 

98*841 

Meroury 

125 

100 

1265*823 

101*431 

Gold      . 

126 

100 

1243*013 

99-604 

Tun^ten        , 

12-5 

100 

1183*000 

94*795 

Osmium     . 

12*5 

100 

1244*487 

99*722 

Lead 

13 

104 

1294*498 

103*729 

Silver 

13-76 

110 

1351*607 

108*305 

Iodine 

15*75 

126 

789-750 

63*263 

Columbium  . 

22*75 

182 

1153*715 

92*448 

Uranium 

26 

208 

2711*358 

217*263 

OR.  TROMSOir. 

BBR8BLIU8. 

Oxygen  si 

Hydrogen  — 1 

Oxygrn  —100 

Hydrogen  —I 

0*125 

1 

12-4795 

1000 

0-75 

6 

76*438 

6*125 

0*75 

6 

80-376 

6*440 

1 

8 

100 

8*013 

1 

8 

136*204 

10*914 

1 

8 

277*312 

22*221 

1-25 

10 

171*166 

13*716 

1*5 

12 

168-352 

12'68Sr 

1*75 

14 

88-518 

7093 

2 

16 

196-143 

15*717 

8 

16 

201-165 

16*120 

2*25 

18 

lie  900 

9*367 

2*25 

18 

331*261 

26*544 

2*5 

20 

256*019 

20*515 

2-75 

22 

420*201 

33*671 

3 

24 

290-897 

23*310 

3*25 

26 

303*662 

24*332 

3*25 

26 

369*675 

89*628 

385 

26 

368-991 

29*568 

3-5 

28 

339205 

27*181 

3*5 

28 

345-887 

27*716 

4 

32 

395*695 

31*707 

4 

32 

806*452 

64-622 

4 

32 

351*815 

28-191 

4-25 

34 

403-2-26 

32*311 

4*6 

36 

221*326 

17*735 

4*5 

36 

402-514 

32*254 

4*75 

38 

470042 

37*665 

5 

40 

489*916 

39-257 

It  is  to  be  obser>'ed,  that  it  is  not  pondemble  matter  only 
which  appears  to  obey  the  law  of  definite  proportions; 
Dulong  and  Petit  have  inferred  from  their  experiments  (An, 
de  Ch,  et  de  Ph,,  toI.  x.)  that  the  atoms  of  simple  sub- 
stances have  the  same  capacity  for  heat.  Dr.  Dalton  has, 
however,  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  an  atom  by  i!l[y^  corresponding  capacity  for  Leat 
is  not  a  constant  quantity ;  because  the  capacity  of  the 
same  substance  varied  with  change  of  form,  or  with  variation 
of  temperature  without  change  of  fbrm.  Added  to  which 
the  weights  of  the  atoms,  as  indicated  by  the  specific  heat, 
would  M  very  materially  different  fivm  those  now  adopted 
in  manv  cases. 

Tlie  late  beautifiil  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday  oh  the 
absolute  quantity  of  electricity  associated  with  the  particles 
or  afbms  of  matter,  prove  that,  fbr  a  given  definite  quantity 
of  electricity  passed,  ail  equally  definite  and  constant  quan- 
tity of  water  or  other  matter  is  decomposed;  and  he  con- 
cludes also,  that  the  electridty  which  decomposes,  and  that 
which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of,  a  certain  quantitir 
of  matter,  are  alike.  '  The  harmony,*  he  observes,  *whicii 
this  theorv  of  the  definite  evolution  and  the  equivalent  de- 
finite action  of  electricity  introduces  into  the  associated 
theories  of  definite  proportions  and  electro-chemical  affinity, 
is  very  great  According  to  it,  the  equivalent  weights  of 
bodies  are  simply  those  quantities  of  them  which  contain 
equsi  quantities  of  electricity,  or  have  naturally  equal 
electric  powers ;  it  being  the  electricity  which  determines  the 
equivalent  number,  bmsause  it  determines  the  combining 
force.  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  atomic  theory  or  phraseology, 
then  the  atoms  of  bodies  which  are  equivalents  to  each 
other  in  their  ordinary  chemical  action  nave  equal  quanti- 
ties of  electrici^  naturally  associated  with  them.'  {PhiL 
Tram.  1834.) 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  afomic  theory,  we  can- 
not do  better,  in  concluding  this  account  of  it,  than  to  state* 
in  the  words  of  Dt.  Daubeny  {Introduction  to  the  Atomic 
Theory,  p.  8  7),  Uiat '  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
the  proors  already  afforded,  with  respect  to  the  greater  pre- 
cision it  has  introduced  into  the  science,— the  wonderAil 
saving  of  time  and  labour  which  is  derived  ih>m  it,  not  only 
by  the  i^ilosopher  in  his  more  speculative  inquiries,  but 
even  by  the  manufacturing  chemist,  in  the  every-day  operas 
tions  of  his  trade.* 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  present  sUte  of  our  knowled^ 
no  sooner  have  we  ascertained  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
a  new  substance  unites  with  any  one  of  those  bodies  wboMi 
atomic  weight  is  already  determined,  than  we  are  enabled 
to  calculate  in  what  quantities  it  mui^t  combine  with  all  tlld 
remainder,  so  that,  instead  of  being  compelled,  as  heretofore 
would  have  appeared  necessary,  to  analyse  every  existing 
combination,  lu  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  iU 
ingredients,  we  might  rest  contented,  were  it  not  for  the 
sahe  of  obviating  the  chances  of  error  in  any  single  ex- 
periment, with  ascertaining  the  composition  of  one  out  of 
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the  whole  numher  of  compounds,  into  which  the  ingredient 
in  question  enters. 

ATONEMENT,  a  certain  mode  of  appeasing  anger,  and 
obtaining  pardon  for  an  offence.  In  the  act  of  atonement 
there  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  substitution  of  some- 
thing offered,  or  of  some  personal  suffering,  for  a  penalty 
which  would  otherwise  be  exacted.  The  word  is,  indeea, 
applied  colloquially  to  any  circumstance  of  suffering,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  consequent  upon  criminal  conduct  or 
error  of  judgment.  Thus  even  the  spendthrift  is  said  to 
have  atoned  for  his  folly  by  the  hardships  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  the  murderer  for  his  crime  by  a  public 
dea&.  But  this  use  of  the  word  is  altogether  indefensible. 
In  theology,  it  has  respect  to  offence  committed  against  the 
Deity ;  it  is  in  the  theological  acceptation  of  the  term  that 
it  will  be  considered  in  the  present  article.  The  subject  in 
this  view  of  it  is  partly  connected  with  that  of  sacrifice  [see 
Sacrifice]  ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  For  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  sacrifices  had  atonement  for  their  object ; 
and  sacrifice,  as  commonly  understood,  was  only  one  amongst 
other  methods  of  atonement 

The  practice  of  atonement  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity 
and  universality,  proved  by  the  earliest  records  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  all  nations,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
antient  and  modem  travellers.  In  the  oldest  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  without  noticing  those  earlier  sacrifices 
the  object  of  which  may  be  considered  doubtful,  we  have 
numerous  instances  of  expiatory  rites  where  atonement  is 
the  prominent  feature,  occupying,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of 
the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  some  cases  the 
atonement  was  made  for  a  specific  offence  {Levit.  iv.. 
Numb.  xvL  46) ;  in  others  it  had  reference  to  a  state 
of  transgression,  as  especially  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat, 
on  the  day  of  expiation.  iLevit.  xvi.)  The  offender  again 
either  atoned  by  his  own  personal  act,  or  received  the  benefit 
of  atonement  by  the  act  of  another.  (Levit,  iv.)  The 
Hebrew  records  contain  also  notices  of  the  practice  of  atone- 
ment, independent  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  barbarous  offerings  to  Moloch  appear  in  the  light  of 
atonements  when  interpreted  by  the  indignant  expostula- 
tion of  Micah  (vi.  7) — '  Shall  I  give  my  first-lx>m  for 
my  transgression,  and  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul?*  When  Job  is  described  (i.  5)  as  offering  burnt 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sons,  and  accompa- 
nying the  act  with  the  explanation,  'It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned,  and  cursed  Grod  in  their  heart,'  we  are  sure 
that  the  author  of  the  book,  and  those  for  whom  he  wrote, 
were  familiar  with  the  notion  of  atonement  The  name, 
indeed,  and  the  age  of  the  writer,  are  both  disputed  points ; 
but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  attributing  to  Uie  work  a 
very  high  antiquity. 

At  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can  carry  our  inquiries 
by  means  of  the  heathen  records,  we  meet  with  the  same 
notion  of  atonement,  with  a  distinction  alsa  in  the  applica- 
tion, between  the  removal  of  anger  incurred  by  particular 
offences,  and  of  that  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
jealous  character  of  the  Deity.  An  instance  of  atonement 
of  the  former  kind  meets  us  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
Iliad.  Agamemnon  having  offended  Apollo  in  the  person 
of  his  priest,  by  refusing  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  is  not 
content  with  restitution,  but  proceeds  to  atono  for  his  fault 
by  an  offering,  the  purpose  of  which  is  declared  by  Ulysses 
(//.  i.  442) — *Agamcmno;i  sent  me  to  sacrifice  a  sacred 
hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  behalf  of  the  Danai,  that  we  may 
appease  the  Sovereign  God.* 

Among  the  many  other  instances  which  will  readily  occur 
to  a  reader  of  the  antient  classics,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphiffcneia 
by  her  father,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Diana,  is  dUtin- 
guished  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  substitution 
of  one  victim  for  another  by  the  offended  goddess.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  although  the  subject  of  the 
Ibgend  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  legend 
itself  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
expiatory  rites  for  certain  cases  of  homicide,  sacrificial  offer- 
ings to  the  Deity  formed  a  part  of  the  reliinous  ceremony  of 
purification,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  which  the  offender 
paid  as  a  compensation  to  the  avenging  party.  A  singular 
instance  of  atonement  made  to  the  Diana  Orthia  of  the 
Laoedsemonians  is  given  by  Puusanias  (iii.  16).  Blood 
having  been  shed  in  a  quarrel  during  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess,  human  victims  were  regularly  offered  to  her  as 
an  atonement  for  the  offence ;  till  Lycurgus  substituted  for 


this  cruel  ceremony  ^e  scourging  of  youths  at  the  altaf 
with  such  severity,  that  the  i|)endty  was  still  paid  with  blood. 
The  practice  of  general  atonement  among  the  heathen 
nations,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  must  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  certain  article  in  the  popular  creed, 
which  is  probably  expressed  pretty  accurately  by  the  saying 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Solon  by  Herodotus,  tliat '  the  Deity 
is  altogether  a  jealous  being,  and  fond  of  troubling  the  even 
course  of  affairs'  (f0ovtp6v  n  koI  rapax«i»^<Ct  Herod,  i.  32). 
The  common  notion  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  a  story 
told  by  the  same  historian.    Amasis,  king  of  Egypt  having 
heard  rumours  of  the  marvellous  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cesses of  his  friend  Polvcrates,  the  sovereign  of  Samoi,  save 
vent  to  his  aniiety  on  his  friend's  account  in  a  letter,  which 
is  in  itself  so  ouriou^  and  so  strongly  illustrates  the  mattar 
in  hand,  that  we  think  it  deserves  to  be  presented  entire 
to  the  reader.    *  Amasis  says  thus  to  Polycrates : — It  ia 
pleasant  to  hear  that  one's  friend  prospers ;  yet  your  exceed- 
ing good  fortunes  please  me  not,  knowing  as  I  do  that  the 
Deity  is  a  jealous  being ;  and  I  could  wish  that  both  myself 
and  those  whom  I  care  for  should  be  fortunate  in  some  of 
their  doings,  and  in  others  miscarry ;  and  so  pass  their  lives 
in  changes  of  fortune,  rather  than  be  alwavs  fortunate  ;  for 
I  never  yet  heard  talk  of  ally  one  who  witn  good  fortune  in 
everything  did  not  come  to  his  end  miserably  with  an  utter 
downfelL   Do  you  therefore  follow  my  advice,  and  in  respect 
of  your  happy  chances  do  as  I  tell  you.    Look  out  well  for 
the  most  precious  thing  you  have,  and  that  which  you 
would  most  take  to  heart  the  loss  of;  and  then  away  with 
it  in  such  sort  that  it  shall  never  more  come  before  the  eyes 
of  men.    And  if  after  this  your  successes  should  not  take 
turns  and  go  evenly  with  your  mishaps,  still  remedy  the 
matter  in  the  way  proposed  by  me.*    (Herod,  iii.  40.)    The 
story  goes  on  to  sa^  that  Polycrates  took  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  and  flung  mto  the  sea  a  valuable  ring;   hut  the 
oirject  was  defeated  by  an  incredible  piece  of  gwxi  fortune, 
which  restored  to  him  his  lost  treasure.    Hereupon  Amasis 
formallv  dissolved  his  connexion  with  a  man  so  evidently 
marked  out  for  some  signal  calamity. 

In  this  case  the  offence  was  involuntary ;  yet  it  was  not 
the  less  supposed  to  excite  anger  and  expose  the  offender  to 
punishment  Here  too  is.  an  instance  ai  atonement  unac- 
companied by  sacrifice.  The  mode,  indeed,  of  atoning  ad- 
mitted an  almost  infinite  .variety.  Even  the  repetition  on  a 
certain  occasion  of  the  great  games  at  Rome  was  strictlv  an 
act  of  atonement  for  a  rather  singular  offiBube  described  by 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  c.  36. 

If  we  pursue  our  mquiries  through  the  aooountt  left  us 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  firom  India  to  Britain,  we 
shall  find  the  same  notion  and  similar  practices  of  atone- 
ment From  the  most  popular  portion  of  our  own  litera- 
ture, our  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels,  every  one  pro- 
bably, who  reads  at  all,  will  be  able  to  find  for  himself 
abundant  proof  that  the  notion  has  been  as  permanent  as  it 
is  universal.  It  shows  itself  among  the  various  tribes  of 
Africa,  the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  and  even  that  most 
pecuUar  race,  the  natives  of  AustraUa,  either  in  the  shape 
of  some  offering,  or  some  mutilation  of  the  person.  We 
should  expect  to  meet  with  it  in  India,  so  fertile  in  every 
form  of  superstition;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  tfaie 
fantastic  and  revolting  rites  of  the  Hindoos  bear  testimony 
to  its  presence.  The  favourite  practice  of  torturing  the 
body  has  often  there  a  different  object  that  of  acquiring  the 
reality  or  the  fame  of  superior  sanctity ;  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  also  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  atonement 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the 
heathens  and  their  practice  generally  of  atonement  are  but 
corrupt  remnants  of  a  notion  and  practice  which  existed  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  world,  in  a  purer  state  of  reliffious 
knowledge,  and  which  indicated  a  consciousness  of  the 
actual  relation  in  which  man  stood  to  his  Maker,  and 
pointed  darkly  at  ,'the  means  by  which  an  amelioration  of 
his  condition  was  to  be  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
all  but  universally  acknowledged  by  the  believers  in  revela- 
tion, that  the  Levitical  atonements  were,  in  part  at  least, 
typical  of  that  one  great  sacrifice  on  which  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  founded.  The  nature  and  limits 
of  this  publication  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  this  part  of  the 
subject  at  a  length  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  ite  import- 
ance. We  can  do  little  more  than  sUte  what  is  under* 
stood  by  the  Christian  when  he  speaks  of  the  atonement 
He  does  not  consider  man,  according  to  the  heaUien  notion 
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alreidr  mentioned,  to  be  the  object  of  a  capricions  and 
▼mngenil  enmity,  but  through  a  sinfiil  nature,  and  practices 
and  affections  conformable  to  that  nature,  to  have  come  into 
a  state  of  alienation  from  Ood ;  in  other  words,  he  believes 
that  God  is  just  and  holy,  that  man  has  sinned,  and  must 
therefore  be  punished.  This  being  his  condition,  he  fur- 
ther believes  that  the  Divine  Being,  revealed  to  us  under 
the  title  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  interposed  between  the  sentence 
and  its  execution,  suffered  in  our  stead,  and  atoned  by  his 
death  for  our  sin ;  that  the  immediate  consequences  were, 
remission  of  the  original  sentence,  and  restoration  to  a  state 
which  is  still  probationar}*,  but  in  which  man  is  made 
capable  of  a  permanent  reunion  with  his  Maker.  The  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  supposes  that  the 
aaerifice  was  necessary^  according  to  a  law  fixed  in  the 
ooonsels  of  God  (which  law  he  also  supposes  to  be  revealed 
to  us)  that  iin  must  be  atoned  for  before  it  can  be  par- 
doned ;  but  he  distinguishes  between  the  necessity  of  the 
■achfice  itself,  and  the  further  piu^se  of  God  in  causing  it 
to  be  publicly  made,  and  providing  that  it  should  be  uni- 
Tersady  known.  He  supposes  the  Knowledge  of  the  fact  to 
be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character, 
and  its  moral  consequences  to  be,  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
turpitude  of  sin ;  whereas  there  might  otherwise  be  danger 
lest  that  should  be  lightly  accounted  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  lightly  forgiven ;  and  also  a  new  and  powerful 
motive  to  a  love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  supplying  a  remedy 
for  that  selfish  principle  which  might  prevail,  if  the  only 
motives  to  obedience  were  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear 
of  punishment 

We  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment in  such  terms  as  would  be  accepted  by  all,  who 
accepted  the  doctrine  itself  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  among  those  who  would 
concur  in  the  general  statement,  there  would  be  found 
minor  differences  of  opinion,  particularly  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  sacrifice.  [See 
Caltin.]  We  have  also  without  quaUflcation  called  the 
doctrine  in  question  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
though  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  some  whose  \iews 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  and  whose  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture have  led  them,  whilst  fully  admitting  the  divine  origin 
of  our  religion,  to  reject  as  unscriptural  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  But  these  would  themselves  readily  acknow- 
ledge, we  believe,  Uiat  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  With  respect  to  some  few  in  early  times,  such  as 
Theodotus  the  tanner,  and  Paulus  of  Samosata,  we  rather 
infer  from  their  peculiar  notions  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  than  know  firom  any  direct  evidence,  that  they 
dissented,  in  this  particular  point,  from  the  genend 
belief.  The  spirit  of  controversy,  commonly  too  bitter, 
was  then  more  fertile  in  unmeasured  vituperation  than  in 
full  and  clear  statements  of  the  opinions  attributed  to 
opponents. 

To  atone,  aocordinij^  to  the  vulgar  etymobgy,  is  to  set  at 
one,  that  is,  to  reconcile ;  and  hence  atonement  is  etymolo- 
gically  explained  at-one-ment  Whether  this  derivation  is 
right  or  not,  reconciliation  seems  to  have  been  the  primary 
meaning  of  atonement  with  our  earlier  writers.  Hence  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  New  Testament  the  same  word 
which  in  2  Cor.  v.  19  is  properly  rendered  reconciliation, 
is  in  Rom.  v.  11  rendered  atonement.  The  word,  how- 
e\'er,  soon  came  to  bear  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  now 
ubcd ;  and  such  is  in  fact  its  ordinary  meaning  in  the  au- 
thcMised  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

ATOOI  or  ATOWAI,  one  of  the  group  of  islands  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  discovered  by  Cook  on 
his  third  vovage,  in  January,  1778,  and  which  he  named  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  honour  of  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Atooi  IS  situated  in  21^  57' N.  lat  and  160^  W.  long. 
Tlie  island  is  ten  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
is  much  broader  at  the  east  than  at  the  west  end.  On  tlie 
eastern  side  the  surface  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity  fVom 
the  sca-sborc,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  which  is  7300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  high  ground  is  covered  with  lofty  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  very  luxuriant,  but  the  coast  on  the 
eastern  side  is  uncultivated,  and  neariy  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants. On  the  western  side  the  land  is  fertile,  and 
produees  abundantly  all  the  vegetables  furnished  by  the 
islands  of  those  seas. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  Capttin  Cook  Ibrat 
arrived  at  Atooi  the  natives  looked  upon  his  visit  as  the 
fulfilment  of  a  tradition  or  prophecy,  which  led  them  to 
expect  the  return  among  them  of  a  chief  who  had  long  ago 
disappeared  under  mysterious  circumstances,  and  whose 
return  in  after  times  was  foretold,  when  he  shotdd  present 
himself  '  on  an  island  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  swine, 
and  dogs.*  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  anchored, 
a  priest  repaired  on  board,  and  decorating  Cook  with 
red  cloth,  such  as  adorned  their  deities,  offered  him  a  pig 
in  the  manner  of  sacrifice,  and  pronounced  a  long  and 
to  the  Europeans  present,  an  unintelligible  discourse. 
When  he  landed,  the  people  either  withdrew  respectfully 
from  sight,  or  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  before 
him. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  and  about  two 
leagues  from  the  west  end,  is  a  tolerably  good  roadstead  and 
watering-place,  called  Wymoa.  To  the  eastward  of  this 
anchorage  a  shoal  projects,  on  which  are  rocks  and  breakers, 
and  the  road  is  exposed  to  the  trade-wind. 

Some  strongly  suspicious  circumstances  which  occurred 
at  the  time  of  Cook*s  first  visit  to  Atooi,  induced  him  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  were  cannibals.  The  more 
intimate  knowledge  we  have  since  acquired  of  their  habits 
and  dispositions  leads  to  the  belief  that  Cook  was  mistaken 
in  this  respect  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  so  barbarous 
a  custom  to  be  discovered.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  human 
sacrifices  were  resorted  to  upon  certain  occasions;  but 
although  a  great  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies  con- 
sisted in  feasting,  it  is  not  now  believed  that  they  ate  any 
part  of  those  human  sacrifices. 

When  they  were  first  discovered,  each  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  group  was  under  the  sway  of  its  own  Erie 
Erie  (chief  of  chiefii),  and  it  was  not  until  1817  that  this 
island  was  finally  conquered,  and  the  whole  of  the  seven 
islands  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Eling  Ta- 
mehameha. 

Captain  Cook  computed  the  population  of  this  island, 
from  such  data  as  he  could  then  obtain,  at  about  30,000 ; 
but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  this  computation 
was  probably  below  the  truth,  and  that  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  now  about  54,000.  (See  Cook*s  Third 
Voyage  round  the  World;  Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol.  i. ; 
Voyage  of  H.  M,  Ship  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  lelande  in 
1824,  1825. 

ATOONI,  or  ATAONI,  a  tribe  of  Npmadic  Arabs, 
placed,  according  to  Burckhardt,  between  tlia  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  in  Middle  Erypt,  between  26°  and  28°  N.  lat. 
They  border  on  the  Ababde  towards  the  south,  with  whom 
they  are  enemies,  and  fVom  whom  they  have  taken  away 
the  profitable  emplo^ent  of  escorting  the  caravans  between 
Kenneh  and  Kosseur  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  privilege  the 
Ataoni  now  farm  from  the  pacha.  To  the  north,  the  Ataoni 
are  bounded  by  the  Maazy  and  the  Beni  Wassel  Arabs, 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Atfih,  and  north- 
wards towards  Sues.  (Burckhardi's  Travde  in  Nubia,  and 
Map.)    [See  Abahdi.} 

ATORKOU.    [See  Kurilb  Islands.] 

ATRAGENE.    [See  Clsmatis.] 

ATRA'TO  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  South  America,  in 
the  republic  of  New  Granada,  and  in  the  department  of  the 
Rio  Cauca,  of  which  latter  it  drains  the  northern  part, 
called  the  province  of  Choc6.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  small  rivers,  Rio  Quito,  Rio  Andageda,  and  Rio 
Zitara,  which  rise  in  a  mountain-knot  a  little  south  of  6^  N. 
lat.,  and  soon  join  one  another..  It  runs  nearly  straight 
firom  south  to  north  for  upwards  of  1 50  miles ;  its  moutli  is 
in  the  bay  of  ChoctN,  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  near  8**  N.  lat.  Traversing  a  narrow  valley,  which 
is  embosomed  between  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  for 
two-thirds  of  the  year  is  drenched  by  almost  continual 
rains,  the  Atrato  brings  down  a  greater  quantity  of  wate^ 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  length  of  iu  course; 
and,  according  to  the  statement  of  Alccdo,  its  mouth  is  five 
leagues  wide.  Just  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea  are 
seventeen  small  islands,  lying  in  two  lines.  It  is  navigable 
only  for  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  for  European 
vessels. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Atrato  and  its  affluents  is 
extremely  mountainous,  and  does  not  contain  a  level  tract 
of  any  extent  except  at  its  mouth.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests  almost  inaccessible,  and  tho  narrow  \al- 
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Wytf  on  Mcomit  of  the  almost  continual  moisture  of  the  air, 
are  marshy*  and  so  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inhahit- 
anU  find  it  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  build  their  houses 
upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  some  distance  above  the 
damp  soil  and  the  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid  waters. 
It  therefore  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surorise  that  this  country 
has  remained  in  nearly  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Roderigo  de  Bastidas  and  Alonso 
de  Ojeda.  But  as  the  adjacent  mountains  contain  rich 
mines  of  gold,  and  the  Atrato  and  all  iU  affluents  bring 
down  from  them  gold  dust,  a  few  Euro^ans  have  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  who  cause  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  to  be  collected  by  their  slaves,  by  washing  the  sand 
of  the  rivers.  The  native  Indians,  too,  pay  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them  in  that  metal.  The  mines  are  jst  pre- 
sent not  workedt  and  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned«  though  it  is  said  that  the  valley  contains  many 
fertile  tracts. 

The  Atrato  river,  which  is  also  called  Danen  and  Choc6, 
nas  obtained  some  historical  celebrity :  the  first  European 
settlement  on  the  continent  of  America  was  founded  not  far 
firom  its  mouth  in  1510,  by  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa.  It 
was  called  Santa  Maria  el  Antioua,  and  abandoned  for 
Panama  in  1518,  on  account  of  tne  insalubrity  of  the  air. 
At  present  its  site  is  almost  unknown. 

In  our  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired  another  sort  of  cele- 
brity :  it  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  only  existing 
water-communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  has  been  efifected.  One  of  its  sources,  the  Rio  Quito, 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  or  Rio  de  Nao- 
nama,  and  between  them  runs  a  ravine,  or  quebreda,  called 
the  Quebreda  de  Raspadura,  In  this  ravine  the  curate 
of  the  village  of  Novita  made  his  parishioners  dig  a  little 
caiud,  which  is  navigable  durins  the  heavy  rains,  and  thus 
the  canoes  of  the  Indians  carry  the  cocoa,  the  most  important 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  from 
the  moutn  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  that  of  the  Atrato.  This 
oaaal,  which  was  made  in  1788^  unites  two  points,  which 
are  respectively  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
are  four  degrees  of  latitude  from  one  another.  (Alcedo, 
Humboldt) 

ATRI,  HATRIA  PICE'NA,  a  town  of  the  province 
of  Teramo  w  Abrusxo  Ultra  I.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Matrina  or  Piomba,  and 
between  that  and  the  river  Vomano,  and  about  four  mfles 
distant  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.     It  is  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Teramo,  and  near,  though  not  upon,  the  high  road 
from  Teramo  to  Naples.    Atri  gives  the  tiUe  of  Duke  to  a 
Neapolitan  family.    The  antient  Hatria  was  once  a  place 
of  considerable  importance ;  it  is  included  by  the  Roman 
geographers  in  the  province  of  Picenum*  being  in  that  wrt 
of  it  wntch  was  inhabited  by  the  Prstutii.    It  was  called 
Hatria  Picena,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  Hatria  or  Hadria 
of  the  Veneta.    [See  Aoria.]    They  were  both  colonies  of 
the  Etruscans,  who  had  also  in  the  Picenum  the  colonies 
of  Cupra  Maritime  and  Cupra  Montana.    Medals  and  coins 
have  been  found   near  Atri   bearing    effigies  of  fishes, 
anchors,  and  other  maritime  symbols,  with  tSa  legend  Hat. 
The  harbour  of  Hatria  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Matrinus.    The  Syracusans,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  sent  a  colony  to  Hatria,  and  some  of  the  coins  of  that 
town  are  marked  with  the  Pegasus,  which  was  the  sjonbol 
of  Syracuse.   (Delflco,  NumUmatica  delia  CUtd  ctAtri  nel 
Piceno.)      Philistus,  the   historian,  being  banished  firom 
Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  took  refuge  at  Hatria  (ilg 
rbv  'Aipiav),  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  Hatria  Picena, 
as  this  town  had  received  a  Syracusan  colony :  here  he  pro- 
bably wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  history.    (Plutarch,* 
Dion,  xi.)    Hatria  afterwaras  became  a  Roman  colony.   The 
family  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  originally  from  this 
place.    (Spartian.  Hadrian.)    Of  the  antient  town  hardly 
any  vestises  now  remain.    The  present  town  of  Atri  is  a 
small  ana  poor  place ;   it  was  once  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  have  partly  fallen  to  ruin. 

ATRIB,  or  ARTRIB,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  Athribis  (vofib^ 
*A^piCiriK)  of  Herodotus  (ii.  166);  blocks  of  stone,  which 
have  been  observed  here,  probably  indicate  the  site  of  a 
tempk,  parts  of  which  may  still  be  buried. 

ATRISKOI.  or  ATRIKANSKOI,  one  of  the  four  large 
islands  in  the  Icy  Sea,  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Sibena, 


and  to  which  the  name  of  New-Siberia,  or  LaecboffisUndSi 
has  been  given.    (See  Nbw  Sibbri^.) 

ArrRIuW,  &  hall  or  room  of  audience  in  a  Roman  house. 
The  two  wordi.  Atrium  and  Cavndium,  if  not  at  first  syno- 
nymous, most  probably  became  so  in  the  course  of  tmie. 
It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Vano,  that  the  Cavadium,  or 
Cavum  ^dium,  'the  hoUow  of  the  house,*  must  be  the 
whole  area  between  the  rim  of  the  compluvium  from  which 
the  rain  fell,  and  the  impluvium  into  which  the  rain  fell. 
The  Atrium,  properly  so  called,  and  as  at  first  distinguished 
from  the  Cavflsdium,  would  be  the  space  between  the  open 
area  and  the  walls  (parietes)  of  the  Atrium :  thus  the  Cavum 
^dium  would  be  the  hollow  space  open  to  the  sky  and 
rain,  while  the  Atrium  would  be  the  covered  part,  and  would 
therefore  form  the  hall  or  room  of  audience.  If  our  conjec- 
tures, founded  on  this  obscure  passage  of  Varro,  descriptive 
of  the  parts  of  a  Roman  house,  oe  correct,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  compluvium  means  rather  the  rim  or  outter  from 
which  the  rain  fell  [see  Housb,  Rohan  HousbJ  than  tho 
whole  area  of  the  open  space  over  the  impluvium. 

The  term  Atrium  is  dmved,  according  to  Yarro  (Ling. 
Lai,  iv.),  from  the  Atriatea.  a  people  of  Tuscany,  firom  whom 
the  pattern  of  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  most  important  and 
usually  the  most  splendid  apartment  of  a  Roman  house. 
Here  the  owner  received  his  crowd  of  morning  visitors,  who 
wera  not  admittod  to  the  inner  apartments.  Originally  the 
Atrium  was  the  common  room  of  resort  for  the  whole  family 
— the  place  of  their  domestic  occupations ;  and  such  it  pro- 
bably continued  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  It  consisted 
of  a  large  apartment  roofbd  over,  but  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre,  called  comp/tivmm,  towards  which  the  roof 
sloped  so  as  to  throw  tne  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  the 
floor  called  iayaluviunu  Vitruvius  distinguishes  five^pecies 
of  Atria. 

1.  TUscanicum,  or  Tuscan  Atrium,  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of  which 
was  supnorted  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  ttie  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  Many 
of  uiese  remain  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  Tetrastyle,  or  four-cdlunined  Atrium,  resembled 
the  Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders,  or  main  beams  of  the 
roof,  were  supported  hj  piUm,  placed  at  the  four  angles 
of  the  impluvium.  This  frumidifid  means  of  increasing  Uie 
sixe  of  the  apartment 


[Plan  of  a  Tatmiljle  Atrium  horn  a  house  at  PompeU.] 

3.  The  Corinthian  Atrium  differed  from  the  Tetrastyle 
only  in  the  number  of  eolumns  and  size  of  the  impluvium. 
A  greater  proportion  of  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  left 
open. 
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4.  Atrium  duplarittnm  bad  ita  roof  inclined  thecoutnrr 
way,  so  Bs  to  throw  the  *«er  ofT  to  the  outiide  of  tho  bonie, 
initead  of  eanTing  It  Inta  the  implurium. 

5.  The  Atnum  tMtaidiiiktum  wu  roobd  til  orei.  without 
uiT  vacancy,  or  eomploTluiii.   (PamiMli,  vol.  ii.) 

The  magnificenc*  of  the  Abu  will  be  better  undentood 
from  tb*  uuMxed  ra^Mentation  of  ttw  Allium  of  the  bon»e 
of  Pmu,  reatond  by  Ur.  Gand*  Deering;  uA  published 
with  bia  permiMioa  m  the  aaeond  volumo  of  the  Pompeii, 
in  the  aeriaa  of  the  Librmrf  iff  BHUrtaMiig  KntMledgt. 
The  wall!  (pomtM)  wSn  paintad  with  vleguU  deiigni  in 
the  style  Of  uabaaqM  painlins  faM  AmuBiqtiB],  often 
surrounding  eompuiiiMiita  in  wUdi  wan  ft«qnenily  de- 
picted th«  moat  Mlebntad  aiiljaetB  of  aatimt  nytboioRy, 
and  even  on  the  very  flbcwa  mythologiaal  or  htatarical  pic- 
tures were  Ibrmed.  TVide  Houic,  and  RoMUr  Houm 
and  Villa;  see  also  Homi.] 

For  the  details  of  the  Atria  o(  Pompai  we  must  refer  the 
mdei  to  Haaoia'  Poaipeii,  1  voL,  folio,  and  to  the  flrst  and 
aecotid  aeriM  of  Cell's  PotnptH,  u  wdl  u  to  the  volumes 
on  l^nnptH  pnbliahed  by  tha  Saatety. 

In  building  »  marine  villa,  »  Roman  Atritmi  might  be 
intioduoed  by  the  modema  with  utilltT  and  «~   ' 


Atrium,  with  a  pgctiM  open  to  the  aea.  la  nwh  a  detign, 
the  Atrium,  with  Ua  portleo,  ihould  form  the  oantre  feature, 
and  the  apartments  and  ofBcea  of  the  occupaiib  should  be 
arranged  round  the  back  and  two  aides;  the  Atrium,  with 
the  portko,  being  placed  towards  the  sea,  would  give  a  fvil 
view  «f  the  aea. 


tnw  If  llM  CateUdu  AMaa  iT  Oh  Tins  •«  II(h«4(^ 


[Atitn  rftka  no«M*<  VwhJ 


ATIOPA,  a  senna  of  dloo^Iedonmu  nianta  betonging 
to  Iha  Mtnral  oroer  BdanoB,  and  eonsUong  for  the  moat 
part  of  pmonona  tpeciet.  It  Is  dlstingalihed  ftom  other 
genera  of  the  aame  natural  order  by  Ita  regular  bell-ahaped 
ooralla.  tu  ftro-pvted  pcmunuit  eafyx,  wbieb  nerer  acquuea 
■  bladdaty  appeannoe,  and  by  tta  atueulent  fruit.  The 
tpeoiea  of  moat  common  Qoenrtence  ia  the  following : — 

Atnpa  btUadoma,  deadly  nlght-ahade,  or  dwale,  b  found 
not  unfkeqnently  in  thicheU  and  bedgei  in  tbl*  country. 
The  whole  plant  Is  ef  a  Ughtiah  man  colour,  exoapt  tha 
flowera,  wUeh  are  large  and  rfa  dingThrowniih-purnle,  and 
the  berries,  which  are  of  Hu  rich  deepblaek  of  Uaek  enetries. 
The  root  h  perennial,  the  stem  grows  about  two  foet  high, 
and  the  leaves  are  aente,  with  an  oblooff  figure,  tapering  to 
each  end.    The  ttowers  are  bell- abased,  laiger  than  thoae  of 


lunv  aeeda  in  the  ovary,  a  long  slender  style,  and  a  flat- 
tmd  stigma  slightly  divided  into  two  lobea.    The  odour  of 

.wj-  -!.-• ,.  » „g  ,^^  oppremiTe,  aa  If  to  warn  ua 

It  f>  in  in  leavet,  root,  and  bar- 


tr  resembtuaa  lo  chatriaa,  have  oRen  been 


by  chfldiiro,with  ttM  BBUMquaneii.  Tbeaotiven 
of  balladonna,  though  iWNt  eonaanlr  ramarked  m 
tha  fruit,  Mkti  ittB  In  Uw  bami,  and  aspaelally  in  tbe 


roota, both oTwhUh  hare  Oa  mom anU  ntrcotiepraperty. 
They  have  iWMrthelata  bean  ftaqaaBtiy  ampbyaa  medici- 
nally, and  aitraet  of  bdladsiina  la  oiw  or  tho  Bdit  anergetio 
prepuatlona  in  Iha  nodan  nataria  madka. 

Atnpa  Ittmdragon,  or  mandrakfc  ia  anathsr  iptoica 
mora  venomona  and  danganna  toan  tbe  last    It  ia 


.  lla  root  ta  a  large 
d  Into  two  or  thna 
mUa  a  human  body ; 


its  well-known  poiaonoua  qualitiaa. 
gave  it,  in  the  davs  of  popular  ignnance  and  credulity,  the 
reputation  of  being  endowed  with  animal  feelinga ;  the 
roots  were  said  to  shriek  when  torn  tnnk  Iha  aartb,  and  it 
was  acmunled  dangerous  to  disturb  them.  Bvan  now  tha 
young  Greeks  are  said  by  Sibtbofp  to  wear  email  piseaa  Ot 
—  "*"■ —     "^'-  wiawaabla  pUnt  baa  naappa- 


thom  aa  tova-eharma.    Thla  n 


jiSAf 


[AliivaBdlBlcn«.J 
wn.  ihii^liii  Om  ■arilkn  of  thi  iluuui  t.  flv  tiln. 
.  AtBtrntuhdrioilwvtutinailKnaMliafwIikk 


J  bat  iti  long  hiiij  ihtip-iMiiitod  leave*  ri 


two  inotiM  Itmg.     Thair  condla  U  of  a  whitiib  ecdonr, 
■Uined  with   vrin*  of  dtngj  piirpl«;    the  fruit  ii  pala. 
orangv-wlonnd,  mnd  abonl  u  Iti^  M  ■ 
Tho  whole  ^ut  i*  varr  fMid. 


[Atnpa  lfuidn|<M*.] 

AlTopa  phutaloidet,  t  plant  called  Alkekengi  in  gardens, 
where  it  it  often  cultivated  ■■  a  hard;  annual,  belongi  now 
to  the  fcenu*  Nicandra. 

ATBOPA  SSLLADONNA,  HBDlCAt  US£S  OF. 


J  A  T  R 

This  apeciet  is  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopeeiai  of  thia 
counby,  and  ii  employed  in  the  form  of  dried  leave*,  or 
of  an  extract.  lu  aetian  on  Ihe  human  system  differs 
according  to  the  quantity  taken.  If  the  doae  be  small,  a 
quickening  of  the  heart's  action  foUows,  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  hlood  is  sent  lo  the  brain.  In  this  case  it  ha*  a 
Btimulating  efiect ;  but  if  the  dose  be  larger,  though  some 
Btimulating  action  is  for  a  short  time  apparent,  a  sedative 
effect  of  a  very  powerful  kind  ensues.  During  the  flrst 
stage.exdteroent  of  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the  intellectual 
heullies,  is  manifest :  this  is  Rucceeded  by  greatly  dimi- 
nished sensibility,  perhaps  moat  markedly  observable  in  the 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  pnpil,  and  the  insensibility  of  the 
slomach  to  the  stimnlu*  of  emetic  substances.  The  apinid 
cord  would  appear  not  to  be  directly  influenced  by  this 
agent,  but  to  suffer  at  last  from  the  impaired  state  of  the 
fiuiction  of  reapiiation,  aad  the  eoDsequently  deteriorated 
etwdilion  of  the  blood.  ConvulHonL  uierefbre,  only  occur 
late  in  ease*  of  poiaoninf  by  thia  article.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  daliniim  aoeompanyin 

ig»y.« 

akin  is  also  generally 


red  eruption,  o  .  ... 

obaervable.  The  nauaea  and  Tomiting  are  unaccompanied 
with  much  pain  of  the  stomach ;  nor  do  the  stomach  and 
intestines  present  many  traces  of  intlamraatory  action.  The 
nausea  and  vomiting  seem  to  be  the  result  of  tbe  condition  of 
the  circulation  in  the  brain,  tbe  gorged  state  of  the  veHtlt 
of  whioh  is  rendered  obvious  by  inspection  after  death. 

The  action  of  belladonna  is  ascribed  to  an  alkaloid  whtdi 
it  contain*,  called  atrvpia,  which  exists  in  combination  with 
malic  acid. 

Tbe  caaes  in  which  heUadonna  map  be  advantageously 
HDployed  are,  diieasM  of  increased  aensibility  of  the  nerve*, 
particularly  local  afleetions  of  theae,  such  a*  tic  douloureux 
and  other  pains.  It  baa  also  been  recomm^ded  tor  the 
cure  of  acroAiloii*  and  ouoeFOUJ  tmuoun,  and  is  employed 
to  dilate  the  papl  in  eartBln  atalea  ot  diaeaae*  of  the  eye. 
In  tha.flnt  aet  of  cuMt  It  mjba  employed  either  internalty 
er  oxtenially.  In  tie  doalMiMUC  gmtt  Intemally  along 
with  Bceanioas  wad,  it  tttm  dfatn  apeedy  and  laiting 
relief!  In  the  paMwa  ot  nll-*tonaa  thioasb  tbe  gall-duoi, 
or  of  gtoatt  from  to*  UoMf,  appUid  axtamaUy  over  the 
painftil  part,  it  givea  gnat  <•■•. 

In  etnplnBiant  in  eaaea  of  leniAilotu  and  eanceraua  en- 
laraaiMnt  or  the  glanda  ia  Hkawiie  etdut  internal  er  exter- 
naT  niat  it  nlime  Uw  pain  ettendaat  on  aueh  aHeetiena 
it  imqaertioiiBUe;  but  it  eennot  be  used  to  dfeet  the  onre 
oftheaawithiatMf.  Itnndonbted^cbangMtbenocea*  of 
tbe  vholfl  body,  and  also  m  morbid 
jimatpHaa—u  u  prorad  l^  the  dimi- 
inwaaaad  llnidi^  of  the  body,  aa  eb- 


died  tma  it*  Inflnanea.  and  in  which  pvfanrfaotiou  always 
taka*  place  very  toon.  Bat  an  equal  ds^re^of  benefit  may 
be  obouned  tmm  the  ampk^ment  of  autinenial  prepara' 
tion*,  without  the  danger  wbkb  attsnd*  ttte  u*e  of  this 

It*  emplaymettt  in  Uie  form  of  extract  rubbed  over  the  eye- 
lids, to  duate  the  pupil  previous  lo  the  operation  for  eataracl, 
is  an  usual  step,  but  requires  caution  :  the  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  its  use  in  the  form  of  solution  dropped  inta 
the  eye  during  inflammation  of  the  iris.  In  both  thato 
cases  it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed  in  too  great  a  d^ee,  #■"* 
to  cause  alarming  symptoms. 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  as  a  useful  sedative 
in  the  latterstagcB  of  hooping-cough-  Butthoughitlassen* 
tbe  violence  of  the  *pasmodic  action,  the  tame  degree  of 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  without  the 
liability  of  inducing  that  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
which  ends  in  hydrocephalus.  (See  Goli*  on  Hydro- 
cep/laluM.)  Belladonna  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  pre- 
ventive erf'  scarlet  fever;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certaiu  to 
ward  off  this  disease,  white  it  is  almost  sure  to  induce  hydr[>- 
oephnluB.  Other  preventive  measures  of  a  safer  kind 
should  therefore  be  had  r< 


In  case  of  poisoning  by  it,  if  taken  into  the  stomuch,  the 
most  immediate  means  should  be  employed  to  removp  it. 
For  this  purpose  Ihe  stomach-pump  is  best.  Emetics  can 
seldom  excite  tbe  stomach  to  any  expulsive  action ;  in  soma 
instances,  fourteen  grains  of  tattrite  of  antimony  have  been 
given  without  any  effect. 

Vinegar  should  not  be  given  so  long  m  any  of  the  bcUa- 
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donnm  remains  in  the  stomach,  as  it  heightens  its  power. 
Vinegar  is  usefiil,  however,  at  a  later  period,  in  combating 
the  seoondary  or  depressing  effects.    [See  Antidotss.] 

Bleed'ng  relieves  the  gorged  state  of  the'  vessels  of  the 
Lead,  from  the  continuance  <»  which  the  chief  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended ;   it  should  therefore  seldom  be  omitted. 

ATROPBTV,  from  the  Greek  word  irpofia,  signifying 
'  want  of  nourishment,*  '  wasting  ;*  deficient  nutrition  either 
of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  body. 

Nutrition*  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  vital 
functions  by  which  the  living  is  distinguished  from  the 
inorganic  body,  consists  in  the  conversion  of  foreign  par- 
ticles into  the  proper  substance  of  the  living  being.  The 
exercise  of  every  vital  function  is  attended  with  a  certain 
expenditure  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  by  which  the 
function  is  carried  on.  To  supply  this  waste  a  stream  of 
new  matter  is  always  flowing  tnrough  every  organ,  from 
which  each  tsJtes  up  the  quantity  required  to  replace  the 
quantity  whkh  it  expends.  There  are  thus  two  opposite 
sets  of  actions  incessantly  going  on  in  the  living  body ; 
nrooesses  of  waste,  and  processes  of  supply.  In  the  state  of 
nealth  there  is  an  exact  balance  between  these  opposite 
actions.  In  every  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  this 
balance  is  more  or  less  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  whole  body,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  become  either  too 
littfe  or  too  much  nourished.  The  first  state,  from  whatever 
tause  it  rMults,  is  called  atrophy  ;  the  second,  hffjier trophy. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  disease,  then,  there  is 
one  obvious  gaiae  as  to  its  seat.  If  it  be  attended  with  de- 
cided, steady,  and  orogressive  wasting,  it  must  be  seated  in 
some  organ  of  supply.  For  the  wasting  itself  is  not  disease, 
but  the  result  and  sign  of  disease ;  it  is  never  the  primary 
event ;  and  seldom  even  the  second  in  syccession ;  it  is  a 
phenomenon  forming  part  of  a  train,  its  place  often  being 
low  down  in  a  long  series ;  it  is  the  first  to  become  visible, 
the  phenomena  which  precede  it,  and  on  which  it  depends, 
not  being  visible,  and  frequently  requiring  careful  investi- 
gation to  detect  them. 

Wasting  may  be  either  general  or  local— that  of  the 
vhole  body,  or  only  a  part  of  it ;  and  this  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  nature  of  tne  cause  that  produces  it,  according 
as  tC  be  a  disturbing  ii^uenoe  affecting  the  system,  or  only 
some  individual  organ.       ^ 

1.  Wasting  mi^  of  ooorse  be  produced  without  disease, 
by  merely  withholding  the  supply  of  nutritious  food.  N^utri- 
tious  food  is  the  only  source  from  which  the  material  can  be 
derived  for  repairing  the  waste  of  the  vital  functions.  If  it 
be  inadequate,  every  Ametion  will  languish,  and  every  organ 
waste,  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
supply. 

2.  Among  the  diseases  ca|Mble  of  producing  wasting,  the 
most  important  are  these  which  have  their  primary  seat  in 
the  organs  oi  nutrition.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are 
the  organs  which  ^noduoe  the  first  and  thd  most  essential 
changes  on  the  alnnent,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  nu- 
triment, and  prepared  for  assimilation.  If  any  cause  render 
these  organs  incapable  of  performing  their  ftinctions,  the 
ordinary  waste  of  the  body  cannot  be  repaired,  and  a  general 
atrophy  must  inevitably  n>llow.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  organs  may  perform  their  functions  so  imperfectly  as 
to  produce  a  great  degree  of  disturbance  in  the  system, 
without  necessarily  occasioning  any  manifest  wasting. 
People  sometimes  suffer  severely  during  a  long  life  fh>m 
dyspepsia,  in  its  manifold  forms,  without  getting  thin.  The 
reason  is,  that  though  the  food  be  not  easily  and  health- 
frilly  digested,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbance,  enough 
of  it  is  converted  into  nutriment  to  supply  the  ordinary 
waste  of  the  body.  Organic  disease,  however, — that  is,  dis- 
ease attended  with  a  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  an 
organ, — rapidly  tells  upon  the  system,  producing  a  pro- 
gressive and  ultimately  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation ; 
and  occasionally  a  single  attack  of  merely  functional  dys- 
pepsia* lasting  only  a  few  days,  will  render  the  body  mani- 
festly thinner,  and  cause  the  loss  of  many  pounds  of  weight. 

3.  Next  to  the  diseases  of  the  primary  organs  of  diges- 
tion eome  the  diseases  of  the  organs  which  co-operate  with 
the  stomach  and  intestines  in  converting  the  aliment  into 
nutriment:  and  more  especially  diseases  of  the  pancreas 
and  Uver.  The  specific  influence  of  these  organs  on  nutri- 
tion will  be  explained  hereafter.  [See  Diokstion.]  At 
present,  it  is  snfllcient  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  one  cha- 
racter of  organic  disease  established  in  these  organs,  is  a 
piogietfftTe  wasting  of  the  body. 


4.  But  the  food  when  digested  has  a  long  course  to  travol 
before  it  reaches  the  blood.  It  must  be  taken  up  by  the 
lacteal  vessels,  and  be  carried  through  the  mesenteric 
glands.  [See  Diobstion.]  It  is  probable  that  these  organs 
are  not  mere  channels  of  communication  between  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  and  the  lungs,  but  that  they  effect 
some  change  upon  the  imperfectly-digested  aliment,  as  it 
passes  throngh  them.  Certain  it  is  that  disease  of  these 
organs  powerfully  influences  the  process  of  nutrition,  and 

Produces  a  great  degree  of  wasting.  Examples  of  this  are 
ut  too  abundant  in  infrints  and  children,  who  arc  cut  off  in 
great  numbers  by  diseases  which,  on  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  are  found  to  have  their  chief  soat  in  these 
organs.  [See  Marasmus.] 

5.  Disease  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  interrupts  nu- 
trition just  aseflectually  as  disease  in  the  primary  organs  of 
digestion.  It  is  not  until  the  digested  aliment  reaches  the 
lungs  that  it  is  converted  into  blMxl.  The  lungs  finish  what 
the  stomach  begins ;  and  the  function  of  respiration  is  the 
completion  of  that  of  digestion.  Any  thing  that  impairs 
the  function  of  respiration  must  therefore  necessarily  im- 
pair that  of  nutrition,  and  produce  a  proportionate  degree 

-of  wasting.  The  lungs  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are 
capable  or  what  may  be  called  progressive  destruction,  the 
obliteration  of  one  part  after  another  in  successive  por- 
tions :  the  parts  obliterated  of  course  cease  to  contribute  tncdr 
share  to  the  conversion  of  Uie  aliment  into  blood ;  but  the 
parts  not  obliterated  continue  to  do  so  pretty  much  as  in 
the  state  of  heakh.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  breathe  with  only 
one  lung,  or  with  only  half  a  lung ;  and  the  flame  of  life 
may,  for  a  short  time,  be  barely  kept  alive  by  a  portion  of 
even  half  a  lung.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  emaciation  is  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  seems  to  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  smallest  particle  of  life. 

6.  But  the  process  of  nutrition  is  not  completed  even 
after  the  aliment  is  converted  into  blood.  There  still  re- 
mains what  may  be  termed  the  function  of  appropriation. 
After  their  conversion  into  blood  in  the  lungs,  the  new  par- 
ticles are  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  whence  tney 
are  carried  out  to  the  system  by  the  larger  trunks  of  the 
arterial  vessels.  These  tubes  terminate  in  a  system  of  ves- 
sels of  extreme  minuteness,  called  the  arterial  capillaries, 
which  are  the  true  appropriators  of  the  new  particles  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  lungs,  the  architects  and  masons  of 
the  system,  by  which  the  new  particles  are  deposited  in  the 
room  <^  the  old  in  the  respective  organs,  and  by  which  the 
waste  lA  repaired.  If,  then,  the  capillaries  of  the  system 
fail  to  perform  their  duty,  no  matter  what  quantity  or  what 
quality  of  nutrient  matter  be  brought  to  them,  the  function 
of  nutrition  is  suspended,  and  the  body  wastes ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  the  capillaries  of  any  particular  part  fail, 
the  nutrition  of  that  particular  part  must  be  at  an  end,  and 
consequentlv  its  bulk  diminish. 

7.  It  is  cniefly  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of  these 
capillary  vessels  that  acute  diseases,  such  as  inflammation 
and  fever,  are  always  attended  with  so  great  a  degree  of 
wasting,  although  £here  is  always,  coim>ined  with  this, 
disturlMtnce  of  the  di^tive  frinctions ;  so  that  in  acute 
diseases  nutrition  is  mterrupted  in  a  two-fold  mode,  by 
diminished  digestion,  and  by  imperfect  appropriation  of 
what  is  digested. 

8.  But  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence  is  as  indispen- 
sable to  nutrition  as  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood.  When- 
ever therefore  the  capillary  vessels  do  not  receive  their 
appropriate  nervous  stimulus,  the  parts  to  which  they  belong 
waste.  Whatever  injures  the  nerves  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
impair  their  functions  is  invariably  found  to  occasion  atro- 
phy. If  the  nerves  which  supply  a  part  waste,  that  part 
immediately  begins  to  diminisn  in  bulk ;  if  a  part  has 
been  long  wasted,  the  nerves  distributed  to  it  become  so 
small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  traced.  If  the  head  of  an 
unreduced  dislocated  bone  preM  upon  the  large  trunk  of 
a  nerve,  ^e  parts  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  waste. 
If  a  poison  capable  of  producing  paralysis  of  the  nervea, 
such  as  lead,  be  gradually  and  slowly  introduced  into  the 
svstem,  the  body  wastes;  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  atrophy  commonly  attendant  on  the  disease  termed  the 
coUca  puiorum,  the  colic  of  painters.  As  will  bo  fully 
shown  hereafter,  it  is  the  organic,  not  the  sentient,  system 
of  nerves  that  supplies  the  nervous  influence  indispensable 
to  nutrition.  Iigury  to  the  sentient  system  may  indeed 
occasion  atit^hy;  but  it  produces  this  effect  iiulirectly; 
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whtrtM  injury  of  the  orRftnie  •^■tom  produeet  it  dlreetly. 
py  arr«*ting  the  nutritive  funetiont :  and  aceordingly,  the 
dr^^rco  <if  atrophy  ahtinff  from  diieuet  of  the  bnin  and 
ipinal  cord  ii  always  very  much  lets  than  that  which  ia 
ronftc^^uent  on  dettro}*cd  or  impaired  function  of  the  organic 
ner\«*». 

9.  Finally,  cestation  of  fhnction,  from  whatever  cause. 
Is  manifestly  and  invariably  lullowed  by  wasting  of  the 
oi^n  in«hirli  thi*  function  had  its  seat.  The  gland  that 
doHH  not  vrrrtc  diminishos  in  bulk ;  the  nerve  that  does 
ni>t  ro<-ei\c  and  trsn»mit  impressions,  or  convey  its  wonted 
siimuliiH,  u  Afttcs ;  and  the  muscle  that  does  not  contract 
d«in<IIr4  away :  while  increased  exercise  contributes  ex- 
ceo'iingly  to  the  augmentation  of  its  volume,  as  we  see  in  the 
bulk  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  in  the  leg  of  the  opera- 
datiivr.  From  the  complete  and  long-oontinued  cessation 
of  tirtion,  the  substance  of  orfjans  is  sometimes  almost 
entire!)  rcmu\ed ;  nothing  remaming  by  which  its  original 
structure  can  be  distinguished. 

Such  are  the  most  obvious  and  common  causes  of  wasting, 
the  deiertiun  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  must  precede  any 
ratiutial  treatment  of  the  aflection.  It  can  be  cured  only 
by  the  application  of  the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  morbid 
state  of  the  or^an  or  organs  on  which  it  depends.  The 
detection  uf  thi«  state  i^  sometimes  dilBcult,  and  the  removal 
of  it  when  diaro\ere«l  often  still  more  difficult  But  when 
It  depends  only  on  functional  derangement,  or  on  such  a 
kind  and  degree  of  organic  disease  as  admits  of  curs,  the 
physician  who  succeeds  in  discovering  the  cause  will  easily 
and  surely  remove  the  malady. 

ATRd'lM  A,  a  vegeUble  alkali  disroveiwd  b;  Brandos  in 
the  juice  of  the  airopa  bdiadomna^  and  in  which  th»  well- 
known  Doiaonotts  qualities  of  the  plant  reside.  It  may  be 
olitainetl  b>  treating  the  decoction  of  the  plant  with  mag- 
nesia, ami  iii;:e»tintf  tlio  precipiuie  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
thi*  ulk^li  in  question.  Brandos  procured  it  also  by  adding 
sul|ihunc  acid  to  the  deeortuNi,  filtering  the  solution,  super- 
^aiuratinir  with  potash,  filtering  aicam,  dissolving  the  preei- 
piute  m  boiling  water,  and  cr}-stallising  the  solution. 

Tlie  cr>»tAl»  are  long,  transparent,  colourless,  brilliant 
nee«lleH.  Atropia  is  insoluble  in  cokl  water,  and  very 
slightJy  dissolved  by  water  and  boiUng  alcohol.  It  fbms 
with  acid*  peculiar  salts,  which  readily  erystaUise;  and  iu 
satuTAtinfT  power  is  so  great,  that  107.5  parU  of  it  neu- 
tralize loo  part4  of  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  evaporation 
cf  a  salt  of  atrupia,  so  great  a  quantity  of  it  is  evaporated, 
that  the  vapour  occasions  an  eiuargement  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye^  ot  tho«c  e&pi>aed  lo  its  influence,  which  continues  fiir 
several  hours.  Brandes  supposes  thai  the  atropia  exista,  in 
part  at  leasu  in  the  sUle  of  malate  in  the  plant  When 
atrupia  »  heated  in  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  ammonia 
is  abundantly  evolved. 

AroinliiiK  to  Liehitr,  this  alkali  consists  of 

2  atoms  of  azote  177.030  or  7.55 

11        .,        carbon  IfiSlloi  „  71.68 

.'«»         M         h}drugen  1^7.194  ,.  7.«»»* 

J         ,•         OX)  gen  300.  „  12.72 


2346.392  99.93 

ATSHINSK.  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thriving  town, 

fimnerly  the  capital  of  the  curie  of  that  name,  hot  at  pre- 

sent  ruiupnaeH  in  the  eirrle  of  Kainsk,  in  the  pmvinee  of 

Tobiiitk.  in    Siberia.    It  la  aituated  on  the  Atohin  and 

Tshuhin.  the  latter  of  which,  on  leaving  the  town,  runs  in 

a  DorihfTly  dircrtiva.  until  il  falla  into  the  Oby.     It  lies  at 

a  di*tmnr0  uf  H09  versU  (about  540  miles)  west  of  Tobolsk. 

mA  Mbuut  '^<H>%rrmts JI30  milei)  east  of  Tonsk.  in  56<»«2' 

N.Ut,  ana   ^i^  Sir  K.  lonf .  (Sicin.)  Though  only  ftwmled 

m  I  7m J   it     ••  ffradually  braminir  an  important  place  of 

injuii  fur      laiUnd  trmde.  and  uk«  no  small  shaiwm   the 

^mr  e^^»^  the  I.m  of  the  Ural,  m  eoiise<|uenee  of  iu 

tS^I'TJT    T  •'•*•  ^"^"^  y^^n^\i  the  ObViind  Tsbulym 

ftSZmJi  *^"*'*''  "  *^  •"  •^»^»  •  desrf;p|ion.  thai  thi 


rignifiot  t  short,  imgnlar  inljact,  not  liabb  to  tbo 
hm  of  fhgue. 

ATTACHIISNT.  FDRVION.  Thb  U  a  Judiebl  pn>- 
cooding,  by  moans  of  vbiah  a  creditor  may  obtain  the  security 
of  the  goods  or  other  penonal  property  of  his  debtor,  in  the 
hands  of  c  third  person,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  Instance, 
of  enforcinff  the  appearance  of  the  debtor  to  answer  to  an 
action ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his  continued  default,  of  ob- 
taining the  goods  or  property  absolutelv  in  satisfiictionof  the 
demand.  Tbm  process  in  England  is  fuuiuied  entirely  upon 
local  customs,  and  is  an  exeeotion  to  the  general  law  of  the 
land.  It  exista  in  London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Lancaster,  and 
some  other  towns  in  England :  and  a  mode  of  securing  the 
payment  of  a  debt  by  a  proceeding  against  the  debkir's  goods 
m  the  hands  of  tbira  persons,  strongly  resembling  the  pro- 
cess of  foreign  attachment,  with  some  modificatioiis,  and 
under  different  names,  forms  a  part  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  Scotland,  Holland,  and  mo*t  European  countri^-s  in  which 
the  civil  law  prevails.  In  Scotland  tnis  proceeding  is  called 
arrestment.  (See  Betl's  CommeniarieM  on  the  Ltun  cf 
Scotland^  vol.  ii.)  Many  i«marks  upon  the  Scotch  practiet 
of  attaching  property,  called  arrsstment,  will  be  found  in 
the  examination  of  Mr.  William  Bell,  in  Appendix  D  to  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners.  In 
France,  a  prooeaa  of  this  kind  exikts  under  the  name  of 
Mtuu-arrct;  the  rogulations  respecting  it  will  be  found  ia 
the  Cod$  d§  ProMur€  CiviU^  partie  I.,  hvre  5,  tiL  7. 

The  custom  of  ibretgn  attachment  in  London  difien  ia 
no  material  rsspect  from  the  same  custom  in  other  parts  of 
England ;  it  is,  however,  much  more  commonly  resorted  to 
in  the  lord- mayor's  and  the  sherifTs  courts  of  London,  than 
in  any  other  local  courts.  It  is  not  so  murb  in  use  st 
the  present  day  aa  fbrmeriy ;  but  of  389  actions  tried  ia 
the  lord-mayors  court  m  London  during  the  last  sovan 
yeara,  201  have  been  cases  of  attaehment ;  and  in  many 
instanw^,  very  large  sums,  amounting  to  seveial  thousand 
pounds,  have  been  reooveied  in  this  manner.  In  the  a h«- 
s  court  the  cases  of  attachment  have  not  been  so  nu* 


^pon  ic  usualljr  ptviducea  thirty-ftll ;  huahawlry 

^  t^•  principaJ  pursuit  of  the  whabiUnia.  who 

k|.  Hu«nt.t«.,  of  corn  to  the  nenrhboonng  pm. 

Tw'  ^^?^  destiime  of  any  com  oTtheir 

m.     Tbe  inhabrtaato  consisl  either  of  exilaa 
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C'1:A.  in  musie  cital.  lo  o//«M  lo),  denelea.  that 

nr!ILT~*  ••  ••  ^^  immediat-lT.  mbent  any 
lo  the  language  of  ije  oM  euntiapuntisU 


merous. 

As  this  customary  pwwwading  is  of  great  impnrtanoe  is 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
and  is  not  generally  understood,  it  mav  be  worth  while  lo 
describe  it  particulariy.  The  cMitor,  who  is  the  pUintilf  m 
the  action,  makea,  in  the  first  instanee,  an  affidavit  of  his 
debt,  which  must  have  been  contracted  within  tho  cit)  ef 
London  or  its  liberties,  and  should  be  actually  duoi,  as  it  is 
doubtful  whether  an  attarhment  can  be  made  upon  a  con- 
tract  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day.    The  afftdavit  of  dakt 
having  been  made,  an  action  is  commenred  in  th«  osual 
manner;  the  only  parties  named  in  the  first  inslanoe  hsui| 
the  creditor  aa  puuntift  and  the  debtor  aa  detedanu    A 
warrant  then  issues,  or  is  supposed  to  issue,  to  the  ofBear  ef 
the  court,  requiring  him  to  summon  the  defendant ;  upaii  ihH 
warrant  the  officer  returns  that  the  defendant  *  has  imthif 
within  the  city  wherebfr  be  can  be  summoned,  nor  ia  Co  be 
fbund  within  the  same,'  and  then  the  attachment  m^y  be 
made.    This  return  of  n/m  ewt  imf^mitu  to  th«  pipeest 
against  the  defendant  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  custom. 
and  without  it  all  the  subsequent  proeeodings  en  thu  sttsrh 
ment  would  be  invalid ;  in  point  of  fart,  however, 
attachment  is  intended,  the  oOcer  never  attempU  to 
OMM  the  deflsndant.  or  gives  him  any  notiee  of  the  aetioi 
merely  makea  his  return  to  the  warrant  aa  a  —liar  ef 
eourae.  After  this  return,  a  suffgeetion  is  made,  or  su| 
to  be  made,  by  the  pUintiflT  to  the  eourt,  thai 
person  within  the  city  has  goods  of  the  defendant  in  hia 
seesion.  or  owes  htm  debts,  by  which  goods,  or  dobn^'the 
DlamufT  requires  that  the  defendant  may  be  aitotkgd,  «ald 
he  appears  to  answer  to  the  action  brought  againat  him. 
The  altachmmt  is  then  efbrted  by  a  notire  or  rawng 
served  by  the  ofBeer  of  the  court  upon  the  third  party,  who  is 
«ttllod  the  garnishee,  from  an  ohl  French  word  *  gmrm^r^  m 
ifuriwMr'  (to  wamK   from  whence  fforwWe.  or  vulguHy, 
if^nmsket  (the  peiwin  warned).  mSirming  him   that  the 
fpiods,  money,  and  eCwU  of  the  defendant  m  hu  hands  are 
altarhed  lo  answer  the  plaintirs  action,  and  that  he  tihe 
Karnisheri  m  not  lo  part  with  them  without  the  Wuvo  of  the 
•ourt.    After  this  warainw.  the  effect  ©f  wHich  u  to  aeenw 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  nmmiahMs.  the  ptueeei 
agmn  returns,  or  in  principle  ought  to  mtwn.  to  %be  de- 
fisnaant.  «Ko  must  be  nubliely  ealled  M(%a  msks doCaijKsn 
four  sur««isivs  foun-os)s,  before  any   ^si^hm  f  ^"^**^ 
«u&  be  %%ta^  sgauttt  ms  goods.    In  p^snA^via'**''*'-^ 
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proeais  ii  mrvd  vpon  the  defendant  ehher  at  liiii  or  any 
other  lUge  of  the  proceeding ;  nor  if  he  ever  in  fttct  eaUed* 
— notioe  of  the  action  or  the  attachment  being,  aocerding  to 
the  preient  practice,  never  actually  gifen  to  hiuL  J&n 
the  four  court-dayt  have  elapted*  i&  garnishee  may  be 
summoned  to  show  cause  why  judgment  should  not  be  given 
against  him  for  the  goods  or  debt  formeriy  attach^  in 
hu  hands.  He  then  either  appears  and  pleads,  or  he 
makes  defkult;  if  he  makes  default,  and  tne  subject  of 
the  attachment  is  money,  or  a  debt  ascertained,  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  court  is  final  in  the  first  instance,  and  exe- 
cution may  be  issued  at  once  fiv  the  sum  demanded.  But 
where  the  subject  of  the  attachment  is  goods,  a  formal 
appraisement  is  made  under  a  precept  finom  the  court  in 
which  the  action  is  pending  by  two  fmmen,  who  are  sworn 
for  the  purpose ;  and  judgment  is  then  given  for  the  goods 
so  apprusea.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  garnishee  has 
removed  the  goods  before  appraisement ;  in  which  case  the 
oflloer  returns  the  fkct  to  the  court,  and  a  jury  is  empanneUed 
to  enquire  and  assess  the  value  of  the  goods  removed ;  and 
thereupon  judgment  and  execution  follow  for  the  sum  so 
assessed.  Buttefore  exeention  can  in  any  case  issue  against 
the  garnishee,  the  plaintiff  is  required  to  enter  into  a  recog- 
nixanee  with  two  sureties,  obliging  himself  to  return  the 
money  or  goods  taken  under  the  attachment,  if  the  d!^i9n(faii/ 
appears  in  court  within  a  year  and  a  day,  and  di^iroves  or 
avoids  the  debt,  or  shows  that  it  did  not  arise  within  the 
city. 

The  above  is  tiie  course  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a 
judgment  by  default.  Instead  of  following  this  course, 
howerer,  the  garnishee*  who  is  commonly  the  banker,  foe- 
tor,  or  agent  S[  the  defendant,  usually  appears  and  pleads. 
As  matter  of  defence,  be  may  deny  that  any  debt  is  due 
from  himself  to  the  defendant,  or  that  he  possesses  any 
ffoods  or  money  of  his ;  he  mav  also  show  tnat  he  has  a 
lien  upon  the  defondant's  gooos  in  his  own  right-  The 
question  thus  raised  between  the  plaintifT  and  the  gar- 
nishee is  then  tried  by  a  jury,  and  judgment  is  given  upon 
their  verdict,  with  or  without  appraisement,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  property  attached.  It  should  here  be 
remarked  that;  acoordmsr  to  the  custom,  the  goods  can 
nerer  be  actually  soiled  in  execution  under  the  attach-  , 
ment ;  if  the  ffamishee  reftise  to  deliver  them,  the  only 
remedy  of  the  plaintiff  is  to  arrest  him. 

A  dilforence  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  mercantile  men 
with  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  proceeding.  On  the  one 
side  it  is  said  to  be  important,  in  a  commercial  community, 
to  be  rsadily  able  to  applv  the  property  of  an  abeent  debtor, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  to  tne  payment  of  his  creditor ; 
and  this,  it  ia  contended,  ia  particularly  advantageous  in  a 
city  mudi  ftequentsd  by  forsigners  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
who  may  oontraet  debts  during  Uieir  abode  in  Bngland,  and 
then  remove  themselveo  to  forsiffn  parts,  beyond  the  reach 
of  personal  pnoess :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  to 
em  barrass  commercial  operations,  in  consequence  or  the  enor- 
mous power  which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  creditors — a  cre- 
ditor for  20L  being  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  attach  property 
to  the  amount  of  S0,000^»  or  any  larger  sum,  which  cannot 
be  applied  in.  discharse  of  any  commercial  engagements 
which  the  debtor  may  nave  formed,  until  the  attachment  is 
disposed  of.  The  apprehension  of  this  process  is  said  to 
deter  foreign  mershants  flrom  consigning  cargoes  to  Lon- 
don. It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  likely  that  the 
existence  of  this  custom  should,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, have  the  effoot  of  deterring  the  fair  merchant  from 
•ending  bis  goods  to  London ;  though  it  may  well  happen 
that  a  trader,  who  has  oontiaoted  debts  in  London  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  pay,  or  who  suspects  that  claims  will  be 
net  up  which  he  does  not  wish  to  aflbrd  the  claimants  any 
facilities  in  litigating,  would  hesitate  to  send  a  carso  to 
a  port  where,  by  means  of  this  process,  any  of  his  creditors 
there,  real  or  protended,  might  instantly  seise  it.  Nor 
can  much  practical  inconvenience  arise  from  the  power 
of  attaching  a  large  property  for  a  small  debt ;  for  the 
garnishee,  who  is  umoot  in  all  cases  the  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant in  some  shape  or  other,  may  at  any  time  dissolve 
the  attachment,  by  appearing  for  the  latter,  and  putting  in 
bail  to  the  aetion ;  or,  if  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  debt 
upon  which  the  attachment  issues,  he  may  pay  the  plain- 
tiff's demand,  and  take  credit  for  the  amount  in  his  account 
with  the  defendant:  for  a  payment  under  an  attachment 
would  be  pro  ttmio  an  answer  to  any  demand  aguinst  the 
garnishet  by  the  defendant.     The  alleged  objections  do 


not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  so  formidable  as  has  been  re- 
presented ;  but  the  advantage  of  a  speedy  and  safe  mode  of 
rocovering  debts  is  obvious. 

There  are,  however,  many  imperfections  in  this  form  of 
proceeding.    In  the  fijst  place,  no  costs  are  recoverable  on 
either  side ;  and  therefore  where  a  small  debt  is  contested, 
if  the  plaintiff  succeeds  against  the  garnishee,  his  costs  may 
very  possibly  exceed  the  sum  he  can  recover ;  and  if  the 
garnishee  succeeds  in  showing  himself  not  to  be  liable  to 
the  attachment,  he   may  incur  a  considerable   expense 
without  t|p.  possibility  of  reimbursement.    Secondly,  the 
efficiency  of  the  custom  is  much  impeded  by  the  hnrited 
extent  of  its  local  jurisdiction.    Thus,  goods  in  a  warehouse 
in  Thames-street  may  be  attached ;  but  if  lying  in  a  lighter 
on  the  river  Thames  within  a  yard  of  the  warehouse,  they 
are  exempt.    So  also,  if  a  merchant  keep  his  csKh  with  a 
banker  in  the  city,  it  is  liable  to  the  process ;  but  if  his 
banker  dwell  a  few  yards  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  no 
attachment  can  be  made  of  nis  balance — unless  indeed  the 
plaintiff  should  prepare  himself  with  process,  and  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  serve  it  upon  one  of  the  partners  when 
accidentally  within  the  jurisdiction ;  in  which  case,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  carry  .with  him  all  the  debU  and  liabilities  of 
the  house  to  which  he  belongs,  the  balance  of  any  customer 
of  the  firm  might  be  attached.    But  the  most  serious  ob^ 
jection  to  the  proceeding,  as  universally  practised  in  London 
at  the  present  day,  arises  from  the  palpable  opportunity 
which  it  affords  for  firaudulent  collusion  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  garnishee,  to  the  ii\)ury  of  the  defendant.     By 
the  letter  of  the  custom,  as  idio^'e  stated,  the  defendant 
must  be  sought  in  the  first  instance  bv  the  officer  of  the 
court ;  and  if  not  found  in  the  city,  and  if  he  does  not  answer 
when  openly  called  in  court,  the  first  process  of  attachment 
may  issue  against  his  goods.    Still  no  step  con  be  taken 
towards  appropriating  trom  until  the  defendant  has  been 
solemnly  called  at  four  several  courts ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  garnishee  may  be  sumi^oned.    In  antient 
timeSk  therefore,  when  the  custom  was  strictly  adhered  tu, 
every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  give  notice  to  the 
defendant  of  the  intended  proceeding  against  his  property  ; 
and  unless  he  was  actuallv  absent  (torn  the  country  (in 
which  case  he  might,  on  nis  return  within  a  ^ear  and  a 
day,  resort  fiw  his  protection  to  the  securities  given  by  tlie 
plaintiff  for  restoring  the  goods),  it  was  scarcely  possilile 
that  he  should  not  be  informed  of  it.    But  the  present  prac- 
tice is  to  give  no  notice  of  any  kind  to  the  defendant.    The 
summons,  the  return  of  non  eii  inventui,  the  four  separate 
defaults  on  being  called  in  court,  are  indeed  entered  for 
mally  upon  the  record ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  uul&ia 
they  were  so  entered  in  every  case,  the  judgment  sgainHt 
the  garnishee  would  be  erroneous;  for  the  custom  itself 
would  be  contrary,  not  only  to  the  common  law,  but  to  the 
first  principles  of  justice,  if  it  sanctioned  a  proceeding 
against  a  man  or  his  property  without  notice.    But  this 
principle  is  at  Uio  present  day  entirely  disregarded,  or  is 
considBied  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  there  is  in  practice 
no  protection  whatever  to  the  defendant  against  a  fraudu- 
lent collusion  between  the   garnishee  and  the  plaintiff* 
It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  a  solvent 
defendant  may  reside  next  door  to  the  gsrnishee  with  whom 
his  goods  are  deposited ;  that  the  ffamishee  and  plaintiff 
may  a^ree  to  an  attachment  for  a  real  or  fictitious  debt ;  that 
execution  may  issue ;  and  even  that  the  year  and  a  day  may 
expire,  and  consequently  the  propeity  may  be  absolutely 
lost  to  the  defendant  before  he  has  any  notice  of  the  trensac- 
tion.    This  objection,  however,  applies  not  to  the  custom 
itsel(  which  is  in  this  respect  just  and  reasonable,  but  to 
the  abuse  and  corruption  of  it  in  modem  practice. 

ATTACHMBNT  (Prooess.)  An  attachment  U  a  kind 
of  criminal  prooess  which  Courts  of  Record  are  authorised 
to  issue  summarily  upon  a  mere  suggestion,  or  upon  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  judges,  without  indictment  or 
information.  This  process  is  properly  granted  in  cases  of 
contempts,  which  all  courts  of  record  may  punii»h  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  according  to  their  discretion.  Thus  if  a 
contempt  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  court  by  a  breaeh 
of  the  peace,  an  open  defiance  of  iu  authority,  or  an  inter- 
ruption of  its  proceedings,  the  offender  may  at  once  be 
attached  and  committed,  and  afterwards  punished  to  a  reason- 
able extent  at  the  discretion  of  the  presiding  judges.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  suggested  by  a  third  pen>on  upon 
oath  that  one  not  present  in  court  has  committed  an  action 
which  amounts  to  a  oontempt,  i)m  court  will  make  a  rule 
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upon  the  offender  to  show  eauae  why  an  attachment  ahoold 
not  issue  against  him ;  or  in  flagrant  and  urgent  cases, 
where  an  immediate  remedy  is  necessary,  will  grant  an 
attachment  on  the  first  complaint  without  any  previous  rule 
to  show  cause.  In  modem  practice  attachments  are  chiefly 
employed  in  cases  of  constructive  contempts,  such  as  abuses 
of  the  administration  of  justice  by  judges  of  inferior  juris- 
diction, for  corruption  or  injustice  by  olficers  and  ministers 
of  the  courts  in  refusing  to  execute  lawful  process,  fordoing 
it  oppressively,  corruptly,  or  extortionately,  or  for  makfaig  false 
returns.  Mal-practices  in  these  respects,  which  ^ng  dis- 
credit on  the  administration  of  justice,  are  for  that  reason 
construed  to  bo  contempt  of  the  courts,  and  punishable  at 
such  by  attachment.  Upon  a  similar  principle,  attorneys, 
who  are  officers  of  the  different  courts  in  which  tiiev  are 
admitted,  may  be  punished  by  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  any  dishonest  practice,  and  in  particular  for  unjust 
or  fraudCdent  conduct  towards  their  clients.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkins,  that  barristers, '  though  not  officers 
of  any  court,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  special  privilege 
to  practise  the  law,  and  their  misbehaviour  tends  to  bring 
a  disgrace  upon  the  law  itself,  are  punishable  by  attach- 
ment for  any  foul  practice,  as  o^er  ministers  of  justice  are.* 
(Hawkins's  Pleas  qf  the  Croum^  Book  2,  c.  22,  s.  30.) 
Jurors  also  may  be  liable  to  attachment  for  constructive 
contempts  in  their  ministerial  capacity:  for  instance,  for 
making  default  when  lawfhlly  summoned ;  for  reftising  to 
be  sworn  or  to  give  any  verdict ;  or  for  receiving  a  bribe  or 
instructions  from  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  to  be  tried 
by  them.  In  early  periods  of  the  history  of  our  law,  jurors 
were  sometimes  attached  for  acts  done  in  their  deliberative 
or  judicial  capacity,  as  for  giving  verdicts  against  evidence 
or  the  direction  of  the  court  in  matter  of  law.  That  giving 
a  false  verdict  should  be  considered  a  contempt  of  court 
was  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  those 
acquainted  only  with  the  province  of  juries  at  the  present 
day.  In  antient  times  the  jury  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses witnesses  who  were  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  {verum 
dicere) ;  and  if  they  gave  a  wilfully  false  verdict  upon  facts, 
they  committed  a  similar  kind  of  contempt  to  that  of  wit- 
nesses committing  manifest  perjury  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Hawkins  gives  it  as  the  inclination  of  his  opinion 
&at  a  jury  would  be  still  liable  to  an  attachment  for 
giving  a  verdict  wilfully  against  the  direction  of  the  court 
m  point  of  law.  The  absence  of  an  instance,  howeyer,  in 
modem  times  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  aflford  a  strong 
argument  against  its  legality.  Besides  the  contempts  com- 
mitted by  parties  and  persons  as  above  noticed,  there  are 
instances  which  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate,  in  which 
all  persons  may  become  liable  to  attachment  for  offences  of 
this  description.  Thus  wilful  perjury  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  disrespectful  words  or  conduct  to  the  presiding 
judge,  counterfeiting  writs,  refusing  to  pay  mone^  or  per- 
form acts  according  to  the  direction  of  an  award  entered  into 
by  rule  of  court,  non-payment  of  costs  taxed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court  in  which  a  proceeding  is  pending,  are  all  in- 
stances of  contempts  which  subject  the  persons  who  commit 
them  to  the  summary  process  of  attachment. 

Attachment  qf  Privilege  was  a  process  by  which  attorneys 
or  other  officers,  entitled  to  privilege  in  the  courts  to  which 
they  belong,  might,  before  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act, 
enforce  the  appearance  of  another  person  in  their  respective 
courts  to  answer  to  an  action. 

ATTACK,  in  military  language,  the  effort  made  by 
armed  men  to  dispossess  an  enemy  of  any  fovourable  posi- 
tion occupied  by  him. 

ATTAINDER,  from  the  Latin  word  attinetut,  « attaint,* 
'  stained,*  is  a  consequence  which  the  law  of  England  has 
attached  to  the  passing  of  sentence  of  death  upon  a  criminal. 
Attainder  does  not  follow  upon  mere  conviction  at  a  capital 
offence ;  because,  after  conviction,  the  judgment  may  still 
be  arrested,  and  the  conviction  itself  cancelled,  or  the  pri- 
soner may  obtain  a  pardon :  in  either  of  which  cases  no 
attainder  ensues.  But  as  soon  as  sentence  of  death  is 
passed,  or  a  judgment  of  outlawry  given  where  the  person 
accused  Hies  from  justice,  which  is  equivalent  to  sentence 
of  death,  the  prisoner  becomes  in  contemplation  of  law 
attaint,  stained,  or  blackened  in  reputation.  He  cannot 
sue  or  be  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice ;  he  loses  all  i^wer 
over  his  property,  and  is  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
any  of  the  duties,  or  enjoying  any  of  the  privileges,  of  a 
freeman.  The  person  of  a  man  attainted  is,  however,  not 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.    It  it  so  for  the 


ends  of  public  justice,  but  fbr  no  other  purpose.  Until 
execution,  his  creditors  ha%*e  an  interest  in  his  person  for 
securing  their  debts ;  and  he  himself,  as  long  a^  he  lives,  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  (See  Maodonald'a  case, 
vol.  xviii.  of  Howell's  State  Trials,  p.  862.) 

We  shall  contdder.  first,  the  subject  of  attainder  as  it 
exists  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  realm ;  and,  secondly,  give 
some  account  of  those  extraordinary  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bills  of 
Attainder. 

1.  The  principal  consequences  of  attainder,  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  forfeiture  of  the  real  and 
personal  estates,  and  what  is  technically  called  corruption 
of  the  blood  of  the  o^nder.  The  forfeiture  of  the  personal 
estate  dates  from  the  time  of  liis  conviction,  but  extends 
only  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  which  he  was  actually 
possessed  at  that  time.  Real  estate  is  not  forfeited  until 
attainder ;  but  then  the  forfeiture  (except  in  the  case  of 
attainder  upon  outlawry)  has  relation  to  the  time  when  the 
offence  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales 
and  incumbrances.    ((3o.  Litt  390  b.) 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  estate  upon 
attainder  differ  in  the  case  of  hish  treason,  and  in  eases  of 
murder  or  other  felony.  Attainder  for  high  treason  is  ibl<t 
lowed  by  an  immediate  and  absolute  forfeiture  to  the  crown 
of  all  freehold  estates,  whether  of  inheritance  or  otherwise, 
of  which  the  person  attainted  was  seised  at  the  time  of  the 
treason  committed.  This  consequence  of  attainder  for  high 
treason  is  said  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  to  have  been  derived 
flrom  Anglo-Saxon  jtorisprudenoe.  {Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ; 
iv.  p.  384.)  Copyholds  are  in  like  manner  ibrfeited  to  the 
lorn  of  the  manor  of  which  they  are  holden,  upon  the  attain- 
der of  the  tenant 

By  Stat  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  11,  the  dower  of  thewidow 
of  a  person  attainted  for  high-treason  is  also  forfeited.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  Aat  there  is  no  forfeiture  unless  an 
actual  attainder  takes  place ;  and  therefore  if  a  traitor  diea 
before  judgment,  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  put  to 
death  by  martial  law,  his  lands  are  not  forfeited,  unless  a 
special  act  of  pariiament  is  passed  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
said,  however  (  Reports,  iv.  57),  that  if  the  chief  justice  of 
England  in  nerson,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  one  killed 
in  open  rebellion,  records  the  fkcts  and  returns  the  reoord 
into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  both  the  lands  and  the 
goods  of  the  rebel  shall  be  forfeited. 

This  absolute  and  entire  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  high  treason  was  often  productive  of 
extreme  hardships  and  injustice,  by  making  their  families, 
who  were  no  parties  to  their  crimes,  participate  in  their 
punishment^  In  certain  modem  treasons,  therefore,  re- 
lating to  the  ooin,  created  hy  statute,  it  is  expressly  provided, 
that  they  shall  work  no  forfeitaTe  of  landis  except  for  the 
life  of  th^  offender,  and  that  tbey  shall  not  deprive  nis  widow 
of  her  dower.  (Stat  5  Elis.  c.  11 ;  18  Eliz.  c  1 ;  8  &  9 
Will.  III.,  c.  26  ;   15  &  16  Geo.  II.,  c.  28.) 

In  cases' of  attainder  for  murder  or  other  fdony,  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  to  the  orown  does  not  extend  for  a  longer 
term  than  a  year  and  a  day,  with  an  unlimited  power  of 
committing  waste  upon  the  lands  durinff  that  period.  This 
is  called  in  our  old  law-books  '  The  Aing's  year  day  and 
waste"  After  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  lands  would 
naturally  descend  to  the  heir  of  the  person  attainted,  if  the 
feudal  law  of  escheat  for  corruption  of  blood  did  not  inter- 
vene, and  vest  them  in  the  lord  of  whom  they  are  holden. 
In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  escheat  fbr  corruption 
of  blood,  we  must  remember,  that,  by  the  feudal  law,  from 
which  our  modem  law  of  real  property  is  chiefly  derived,  all 
lands  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  held  by  ^ft  fh>m  a 
superior  lord,  subject  to  certain  services  and  omditions,  upon 
neglect  or  breach  of  which  (as  well  as  upon  failure  of  issue 
of  the  grantee)  the  lands  reverted,  or  in  feudal  languaffe, 
escheated,  i.e.,  fell  back  to  the  original  giver.  Now,  by  tlie 
attainder  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  for  felony,  the  compact 
between  him  and  his  lord  was  totally  dissolved ;  his  blood 
was  supposed  to  be  corrupted,  and  he  was  disabled  not  only 
from  inheriting  lands  himself,  but  from  transmitting  them 
to  his  descendants.  Even  though  he  had  no  lands  in  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  attainder,  and  acquired  none 
afterwards  upon  which  the  law  of  forfeiture  could  operate, 
the  law  of  escheat  might  operate  after  his  death  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  descendants.  For,  owing  to  the  corruption  of 
his  blood,  which  completely  stopped  up  the  course  of  dksoent 
it  waa  impossible  to  derive  a  title  to  any  lands,  either  from 
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bim  directly,  or  from  a  more  remote  anoe«tor  through  him. 
The  inevitable  consequence  was  an  escheat  to  the  lord.  As 
most  lands  in  England  at  the  present  day  .are  held  of  the 
king  as  the  fuudal  superior,  be  is  generally  the  sole  parly 
interested  in  the  estates  of  attainted  persons.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  we  may  be  apt  to  confound  forfeiture  wiUi 
escheat,  unless  we  illustrate  the  difference  between  them  by 
some  familiar  instance  of  their  respective  operations  accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  it  formerly  stood.  Thus  (to  take  thH 
instance  cited  by  Blackstone  from  Lord  Coke,  Comm.  vo\,  xi. 
p.  25S),  if  a  fiither  were  seised  in  fee-simple,  and  his  son 
committed  treason  and  were  attainted,  upon  the  death  of 
the  father  the  lands  escheated  ta  the  lord,  because  the  son 
by  the  corruption  of  his  blood  was  incapable  of  being  heir, 
there  could  be  no  heir  during  his  life :  but  nothing  was  for- 
feited to  the  king,  for  the  son  never  had  any  interest  in  Uie 
lands  to  forfeit. 

The  practical  injustice  and  hardship  caused  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  corruption  of  blood  in  punishing  the  offences  of 
the  guilty  by  a  heavy  punishment  upon  the  innocent,  have 
finely uentiv  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature;  though, 
until  lately*  little  has  been  done  towards  permanently  reme- 
dying the  evil.  Thus  it  has  been  usual,  where  a  new  felony 
has  hteik  created  by  Act  of  Farliament,  to  make  an  expre^ 

Srovision  that  it  snould  not  extend  to  corruption  of  blood. 
\y  the  Stat.  7  Anne,  cap.  21  (the  operation  of  which  was 
deferred  by  1 7  Geo.  II.  cap.  39),  it  was  enacted  that  after 
the  d^Oh  of  the  Pretender  and  his  sons,  no  attainder  for 
treason  should  extend  to  the  disinheriting  any  heir,  nor  the 
prejudice  oi  anv  person  other  than  the  offender.  But,  both 
these  statutes  being  rqwaled  by  39  Geo.  III.  cap.  93»  the 
ancient  law  of  forfeiture  fbr  treason  was  restored.  By  the 
5tat.  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  145,  corruption  of  blood  was  taken 
away  for  attainder,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  petit  treason 
(L  e.  where  a  wife  had  murdered  her  husband,  a  servant 
his  master,  or  an  ecelesiastie  his  superior),  and  other  mur- 
ders. Finally,  the  worst  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
corruption  of  blood,  vix.,  the  impossibility  of  descents  being 
traoea  through  attainted  persons,  was  removed  by  the  late 
statute  of  the  3  &  4  Wm...IV.  cap.  106,  sec  10,  which 
enacted,  that  no  attainder  for  the  niture  should  prevent 
descent  (which,  by  the  first  section  of  the  act,  means,  title  to 
inherit  by  consanguinity)  from  being  traced  through  the 
attainted  person,  unless  the  lands  escheated  before  the  1st  dT 
January,  1834. 

A  dignity  descendible  to  the  heirs  general  is  forfeited  to 
the  crown  both  for  treason  and  for  felony.  An  entailed 
dignity  is  forfeited  for  treason,  but  not  for  felony.  Thus 
Lawrence,  Bi^  Ferrers,  whose  peerage  was  Umited  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  his  ancestor,  being  attainted  for 
murder  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  was  succeeded  by  Wash- 
ington, Earl  Ferrers,  his  next  brother.  (Cruise,  Real  Pro- 
p^ty%  lib.  iv.  see.  64,  72,  73.) 

The  corruption  oi  blood  produced  by  attainder  cannot  be 
effectually  removed  except  by  authority  of  parliament. 
'  The  king,'  says  Blackstone  (vol.  ii.  p.  254), '  may  excuse 
the  public  punishment  of  an  offender.  He  may  remit  a 
forfeiture,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  crown  is  alone  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood ; 
for  therein  a  third  person  hath  an  interest,  the  lord,  who 
claims  by  escheat'  But  it  appears  from  the  same  author 
(vol.  iv.  p.  402),  that  the  king's  pardon  is  so  far  effcctud 
after  an  attainder,  that  it  imparts  new  inheritable  blood  to 
the  person  attainted,  so  that  his  children  bom  after  the  par- 
don may  inherit  from  him. 

2.  Besides  the  modes  of  attainder  by  the  common  law,  as 
abm-e  described,  there  have  been  frequent  instances  in  the 
history  of  England,  of  attainders,  by  express  legislative 
enactment,  called  bills  of  attainder.  This  has  happened 
when,  either  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  crime,  or 
from  unforeseen  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  ordinary 
laws.  It  has  been  thought  necessary  tcThave  recourse  to  the 
supreme  power  of  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
in«(  particular  offences.  These  enactments,  either  in  the 
•hape  of  bills  of  attainder  or  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
have  been  made  at  inter\'als  from  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  down  to  very  recent  times.  The  moral  justice,  as 
well  as  the  policv  of  these  ex  ptyit  facto  laws,  has  been  often 
questioned ;  and  they  have  generally  occurred  in  tiroes  of 
turbulence  or  of  arbitrary  government ;  but  the  number  of 
them  is  sufficiently  large  to  form  a  formidable  list  of  pre- 
oedeats  for  any  fUture  suspension  of  the  ordinary  law. 
There  nmt  wota^  instanoet  of  them  under  the  Plantagenet 


princes,  as  the  bills  of  atUinder  against  Roger  Mortimer, 
and  Edmund  eari  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Both  of  these,  however,  were  revenged  in  the  same  reign. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  fertile 
in  new  crimes  and  extraordinary  punishments,  that  the 
proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  became  so  common  as  almost 
to  supersede  trials  according  to  the  (wdinary  process  of  law. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  persons  of  the  highest  nink 
and  most  distinguished  character  being  brought  to  the 
scaflbld  by  bill  of  attainder.    Among  them  were  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Surrev,  Cromwell  eari  of  Essex,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  adviser  of  these  measures,  and  most  <^ 
those  persons  who  suffered  fbr  denving  the  king's  su- 
premacy.   All  of  these  were  attainted  upon  mere  hearsay 
evidence ;  and  some  not  only  upon  no  evidence  at  all,  but 
without  being  heard  in  their  defence.    In  the  following 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Protector  Somerset  encouraged  a 
bilTof  attainder  for  treason  aeuinst  his  brother  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudley,  the  lord  hign  admiral  of  England  and 
husband  of  the  queen  dowager  Catharine  Parr,  which  was 
hurried  through  both  houses  of  parliament,  without  the 
accused  being  permitted  to  say  anything  in  his  defence. 
But,  as  the  nation  became  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  fVeedem,  parliamentary  attainders 
became  less  frequent    Under  the  Stuarts  recourse  was 
seldom  had  to  this  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding.    It 
was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  it  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
with  respect  to  Catesby,  Percy,  and  several  oth'er  persons, 
who  were  killed  in  the  insurrection    that  ensued  upon 
the  discovery    of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,    or  died  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  tn^  as  they,  not  having  been 
tried,  could  not  have  been  attainted  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  law.    It  was  again  adopted  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  Lord  Strafford's  case,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  extraordinary  criminal,  who  would  have  escaped  com- 
paratively uninjured,  if  no  other  penalties  than  those  of  the 
existing  laws  nad  been  awarded  against  him.    But  even 
Lord  Strafford's  attainder  was  revered  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  and  all  the  records  of  the  proceedings  can- 
celled by  act  of  parliament.    The  duke  of  MonmouUi  also, 
on  his  appearing  openlv  in  arms  against  the  government, 
in  1685,  was  attainted  by  statute.    A  remarkable  instance 
of  a  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who,  in  the  ^ear  1696,  was  attainted  for 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  William  III.    There  i*  no  ques- 
tion that  Sir  John  Fenwick  might  have  been  tried  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  law.    The  excuse  urged  for  resorting  to 
a  bill  of  attainder  was,  that  there  was  no  moral  doubt  of 
Fenwick's  guilt ;  but  that  as  two  witnesses  were  required  by 
the  Stat.  7  Will.  IIL  cap.  3i  in  order  to  convict  him ;  and  as 
one  of  them  had  been  tampered  with,  and  removed  out  of 
the  kingdom,  a  legal  proof  of  an  overt  act  of  treason  became 
impossible. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  of  attainder  was  therefore  to  suspend 
the  statute  of  7  WilL  III.  cap.  3,  before  it  had  been  two 
years  in  operation,  in  order  to  destroy  an  individual.  This 
questionable  exertion  of  legislative  power  did  not  take  place 
without  a  strong  opposition,  and  has  been  frequently  repro- 
bated in  subsequent  times.  Bishop  Burnet,  one  of^  its 
most  strenuous  supporters,  allowed  that '  this  extreme  way 
of  proceeding  was  to  be  put  in  practice  but  seldom,  and 
upon  great  occasions.'  (Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xii.) 

The  legislature,  acting  in  conformity  with  this  sentiment, 
have  seldom,  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
had  recourse  eitlier  to  Bills  of  Attainder,  or  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  One  instance  of  a  departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple occurred  during  the  Irish  Rebellbn,  in  1 798,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  being  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  dying  in  prison,  before  he  could 
be  brought  to  trial,  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
resisting  his  apprehension,  was  attainted  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament But  wnen  the  violence  of  party  spirit  had  sub- 
skied,  the  old  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  every  man 
shall  be  considered  innocent  of  a  crime  until  his  guilt  has 
been  legally  proved,  prevailed,  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
attainder  was  reversed.  There  is  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  practice  so  obviously  umust,  and  so  dangerous  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  government,  will  be  adopted 
in  future. 

ATTAINT  (attinctahvk  old  writ,  which  formerly  lay  to 
inquire  whether  a  jury  had,  or  had  not,  given  a  false  verdict. 
It  at  first  lay  only  on  the  trial  of  writs  of  assize,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Henry  II.  nt  tbo  instance  of  Chief 
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JiutiM  Oluinll*,  Ml  ft  eheck  oa  Ibi  vut  pcnrar  thm  vMt«d 
io  tho  lecogniton  of  aaaiw  of  Qnding  ■  nrdict  leaordinf;  to 
theii  VTOcpeTMnal  kiunrMoe,  witMMt  ui  umtninaUon  of 
witncMM.  It  WH  mttorwdi  extended  bj  Edwud  I.  to 
nil  j>le«s  of  land  or  &»«liold,  and  by  ttatutei  in  the  leiRiu 
of  Bdward  I.  tnd  Sdward  111.  to  alt  phu  whtuoevor.  trhe< 
thei  rekl  or  penonal,  exatpt  writ*  of  riglit,  when  tbe  iuuo 
wujoined  on  the  rner*  right. 

The  juTT  on  tbe  attsint  were  twenty-four  in  number,  uA 
must  be  potSMiod  of  freehold  of  the  ■nnnal  veloe  of  29l„  if 
the  nwtler  in  dispute  wdi  of  4M.  value  in  perionali,  or  Of 
40i.  K  year  value  in  Unda.  At  cammon  law,  if  the  grand 
jury  found  that  the  verdict  waa  fklw,  the  judgment  againit 
tbo  jury  flndin^  it  waa  one  of  oxlrema  Mvarity :  nLimely,  to 
loM  their  Ji'^ram  Ja^ «>n,  and  be  infamoni,  to  fbrfoit  weir 
gpoAt  and  proHU  of  their  landa,  to  be  impnioned,  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  thrown  out  of  duors;  their  hoitsei  to 
bora«od,  their  trees  extirpated,  and  their  meadowi  ploughed, 
and  the  plaintiff  to  be  roBlored  to  all  he  had  lost  by  reason  of 
the  ui^just  verdict.  But  a  much  more  modravto  judgment 
was  afterwards  introduced  by  II  Henry  Vll.  a  94,  made 
penietual  by  13  EUk.  c.  25. 

This  clumsy  expedient  fbr  rontrollinR  tho  exteniive 
power  of  a  jury  was  found  to  consist  of  terrors  which  could 
only  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  rare  casea,  be  carried  ihto 
operation.  The  jury  could  only  be  attainted  either  for 
AndinK  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  evidence,  or  for  flnding  one 
on  evidence  not  sustaining  the  imiue.  But  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  attaint  them  on  the  former  )tround,  since  they 
were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own  personal  knowledge  ft>r 
evidence ;  as  to  the  lost,  the  judge  had  some  control  over 
them  by  ^ivinf;  them  directions  as  to  the  precise  point  of 
the  issue  to  whirh  tho  evidence  was  to  be  applied,  and  If 
they  bAndu'Vvrdiet  contrary  to  the  express  direction  of  tbe 
judge,  they  ran  gnat  risk  of  an  attaint  So  inconvenient 
and  inelTcclnal,  however,  was  the  proceeding,  that  it  gave 
place,  in  the  time  of  Eliiabeth  and  James  I.,  lo  the  now  ex- 
isting practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts  on  motion  and 
granting  new  trials;  and  very  few  instances  of  an  attaint 

Spear  in  the  books  liter  than  tbe  sixteenth  century^.  By 
i  6  Geo.  IV.  c  90  (consolidating  the  lews  ralating  to 
juries),  the  proceeding  was  totally  abolished ;  but  it  ii  pro- 
vided, by  sec.  6 1 ,  that  any  netson  guilty  of  emAraeeiy  (cor- 
ruptly influencing  a  juror  oy  promises  or  money)  may  be 
proceeded  against,  and  punished  as  before.  [Bee  Ek- 
bracirt]. 

ATFALB'A,  a  g«nus  of  palms,  fouud  chiefly  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  America,  where  it  occupies  the  richest  soil 
and  the  hottest  foresta,  rarely  ascending  tbe  side*  of  moun- 
tains, at  sproading  from  the  woods  into  the  open  countr)-. 
It  extends,  accormng  to  Von  Harlius,  at  far  south  ai  the 
trojHc  of  Capricorn.  It  belongs  to  the  samo  division  of 
the  natural  order  as  the  eocoa -nut,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  all  its  immediate  allies,  except  Areng  (which  see),  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  nut  containing  three  cells  and  thne 
seeds.  It  is  described  by  the  great  illustrator  of  this  noble 
family  as  consisting  of  lofty  or  middle  -sised,  or  even  occa- 
sionally stemless  species,  with  a  thickish  tnmk.  the  wood 
of  which  is  soft  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  it  is  irreeu- 
larly  marked  externally  with  scan,  and  is  terminated  tty 
large  pinnated  Icates,  the  stalks  of  which  are  broad,  and 
the  segments  smoolhish,  rather  thick,  plaited,  and  neat- 
looking.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are  simply  branched,  hut  are 
often  of  a  vast  size,  and  hang  down  ftom  the  bosoms  of  the 
loaves,  covered  with  brownish  nuts,  the  seeds  of  which  tre 
eatable.  Several  species  are  known,  of  which  tho  most 
remarkable  are  the  two  following. 

Allalea  fitnifvnx,  called  by  the  natives  pia^aba,  is  found 
in  the  native  fiueits  of  tho  maritime  provinces  of  Bratil, 
where  it  is  oneof  the  most  roluable  gifts  which  the  bonntifiil 
hand  of  nature  has  confbrred  on  man.  The  best  cordage  in 
America,  for  naval  nurposcs,  is  manuAietured  fVom  the 
fibres  of  the  leafstalks  and  other  parts ;  such  ropea  are  of 
great  strength,  and  are  extremely  durable  in  salt  water; 
no  other  cables  are  employed  in  a  gnat  part  of  the  Brazi- 
lian naiy.  This  species  doos  not  grow  mon  than  fiom 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high ;  its  nuts,  which  an  about  as 
large  a^t  an  ostrich's  egg,  ha^e  a  bard  shell  like  that  <rf 
the  coeoa-nul. 

Alla/ea  eompla,  anottier  species,  is  equally  uselhl,  but 
fur  diRl-rcnt  purposes.  This  plant,  the  pindoca  of  the  old 
writers  on  Brazil,  and  the  I'nd^d  of  the  modem  Portuguese, 
form*  delightful  gnvea  in  tho  interior  of  tbe  oounity,  gttnr- 


ing  from  twenty  to  llfty  foM  clear  of  its  bnmeh-Uu  leaves. 
The  latter  are  tmtn  fifteen  to  twenty  fbet  longk  and  abont 
three  feet  wide.  The  fVuit  is  the  size  of  a  gooM**  sgg,  and 
contains  on  eatable  kernel,  of  which  the  negroes  an  fond. 
Its  leave*  form  an  excellent  tbateb,  and  an  woven  into 
hats,  mats,  snd  baskets. 


[AlUlM  MM|>Ul] 

AltaUit  sptfiota  n  the  plant  which,  in  the  provinces  of 
Maranhao  and  Para,  furnishes  the  nuts  which  the  Btatilians 
bum  for  the  purposo  of  smoking  tbe  juice  of  Siphonia  tlat- 
tica,  or  Indian  rubber,  until  it  becomes  black. 

ATTALUS  I.,  king  of  a  small  but  wealthjr  knd  popu- 
lous coimtry  in  tho  nortb-westem  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
which  Pergamus  (properly  Pergamumi  was  tbe  capital. 
Tbe  name  of  Asia  was  specially  applied  by  tbe  Romans  to 
this  country.  Attalus  was  tbe  son  of  Attalus,  yoUngeil  bro- 
ther of  Philelnrus.  and  cousin  to  Eumenes  I.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceededB.c.  241 .  His  mother's  name  was  Antioefais.  daughtar 
of  Acbmus  (Strah.,  G24),  of  whom  we  know  nothing  man 
than  that  be  was  not  the  same  person  who  usurped  tbe  autho- 
rity of  the  kinff  of  Syria,  and  became  a  formioable  opponent 
toAttalus.  Of  the  prDcoedingt  during  the  eariierpart  ofbis 
nign  we  have  no  record,  though  we  msy  collect  from  a 
possage  in  Polybiua  (iv.  48.)  that  be  had  extended  bis  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  Mount  Taurus. 


He  first  assumed  the  rental  title  after  a  victory  orerthc  Guult, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country  called 
after  them  Galatia  (Liv.  Polyb.  Strab.):  this  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  rank  which  his  predecessors,  Pbilelterus  and 
BumencB,  enjoyed,  but  it  certainly  appears  that  the]r  hadnot 
taken  the  title  of  king.  At  theiimewlien  the  Rhodians  and 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium  wen  preparing  to  make  war  on 
etch  other,  in  eotuequenee  of  the  latter  having  imposed  » 
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tax  on  all  TMMb  entering  the  Euxine  (about  221  B.C.), 
Attalm  veadilT  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Byzantines,  though 
he  could  be  of  no  essential  service*  as  he  had  been  defeated 
a  little  before  bv  Achseus,  and  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Pergamus.    He  still,  however,  continued  the  war  with 
AchAus ;  and  having  taken  into  pay  a  lK>dy  of  the  Gauls 
called  Tectosages,  he  recovered  many  of  the  cities  of  iEolis, 
which  had  submitted  to  Acheus.    In  the  midst  of  his  vic- 
torious career,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (b.c.  218)  happened, 
which  so  alarmed  the  superstitious  Grauls  that  they  refused 
to  advance,  any  fiirther.    He  left  them  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  returned  with  his  army  to  Pergamus.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
We  find  him  in  alliance  (b.c.  216)  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  equally  anxious  ¥rith  himself 
to  get  rid  of  Acheeus  (v.  107).  Several  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Romans  began  lo  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
sided  with  the  ^tolians,  the  weaker  party,  against  Philip, 
king  of  Hacedon,  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  invited  to  join 
the  alliance  (B.C.  211);  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  took  any 
active  part  till  some  time  afterwards  (b.c  208),  when  he 
was  appointed  joint  prsetor  of  the  iE Cohans  with  their  gene- 
ral Pyrrhias.    He  sent  some  auxiliaries,  and  towards  the 
end  of  autumn  made  his  appearance  at  ^gina  with  his 
fleet    Here  he  passed  the  wmter ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son permitted,  he  landed  on  the  continent ;    and  having 
taken  the  city  Opus,  the  capital  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Romans,  allowed  it  to  be  sadced  by  his 
soldiers.    While  he  was  employed  here  in  collecting  tribute 
from  the  surrounding  chiefs,  he  narrowly  escapea  being 
taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  who  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  cut  off  a  considerable  number  of  his  men.    At- 
talus  escaped  by  dishonourable  flight;  and  hearing  that 
Prusiasi,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  passed  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom,  he  left  the  iEtoUans  to  their  own  resources,  and 
returned  to  Asia.     (Liv.  xxvii.  30,  33 ;  xxviii.  7.J    Peace 
was  soon  afterwards  concluded  between  the  ^toliaas  and 
Philip,  which  was  also  acceded  to  by  Attains.    When  the 
Romans  were  ordered  (b.c  205),  by  an  oracle  from  Delphi, 
to  bring  the  Idaan  Mother  Cybele  from  Pessinus  to  Rome, 
it  was  to  the  king  of  Pergamus  that  an  embassy  was  sent, 
and  through  his  means  the  black  stone  representing  the 
ffoddess  was  procured  and  conveyed  to  Rome  (xxix.  1 1»  12). 
Peace,  however,  did  not  continue ;  for  we  find  the  Rhodians 
leagued  wiUi  Attains  (b.c  201)  against  Philip  in  the  sea- 
fight  of  Chios.    Attains  behaved  with  great  bravery  on  this 
occasion ;  but  having  pursued  a  Macedonian  vessel  too  fiur» 
he  was  forced  to  abairaon  his  shin  and  escape  by  land.    This 
gave  PhiUp  a  pretext  to  claim  tne  victory,  though  his  loss 
was  greater.      Phihp  afterwards  resumed  the  war,  and 
besieged  Attains  in   Pergamus,  but  without  being  able 
to  take  the  city.     Philip  having  retired*  Attains  passed 
over  to  Athens  (b.c  200),  where  he  was  receiveo  with 
firreat  honour,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  that  people. 
He  joined  the  Romans  with  a  considerable  body  oi  troops ; 
and  the  confederates  laid  siege  to  Oreum,  a  strong  city 
of  Euboea,  which  they  took  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
While  Attalus  wu  thus  engaged  at  a  distance  from  his 
kingdom,  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  took  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  it ;  but  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  hy  a  strong 
remonstrance  of  the  Romans.    Attalus  continued  to  assist 
the  Romans  against  Philip,  and  (q.c  197)  he  appeared  in 
the  assembly  of  the  B<Botians,  with  a  view  of  detaching 
them  from  the  cause  of  Philip.    In  the  midst  of  an  eloquent 
harangue,  which  he  was  pronouncing  with  great  force,  he 
was  seixed  with  apoplexv ;   and  though  he  lingered  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Pergamus,  he  died 
within  a  few  weeks,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  havinfi; 
reigned  forty-four  years.  (Liv.  xxxi.  14, 46 ;  xxxii.  8 ;  xxxiu. 
2.  2 1 .)    He  left,  by  his  wife  ApoUonis,  four  sons,  £umenes> 
who  succeeded  him ;  Attalus,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Eumenes ;  Philetsrus ;  and  Atheneeus. 

ATTALUS  II.,  named  Philadelphus,  ftom  his  affectioo 
to  his  brother,  was  bom  b.c.  220 :  ne  was  the  second  son  of 
Attalus  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Eumenes  (b.c  159),  as  the  son  of 
that  prince,  also  called  Attalus,  was  of  too  tender  an  age 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  He  attempted  to  restore 
Ariarathcs  to  his  kingdom  of  Coopadocia.  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  successful.  (Polyb.  xxxiL  23.)  He 
pursued  faithfully  the  policy  of  his  family,  in  maintaining 
an  imimate  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  and  he  was  treated 
by  them  at  all  times  with  respect  and  conhd^nce.  Prusias, 
king  of  BithyniA*  made  an  attack  on  the  territory  of  Attalus  | 


(B.C.  156),  and  even  laid  siege  to  Pergamus  itself;  but, 
iVightened  by  the  thraate  of  the  Romans,  he  was  compelled 
to  desist,  and  to  indemnify  Attalus  for  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained. This  war,  however,  was  earned  on  for  several 
years ;  the  leading  faeto  may  be  found  in  Appian's  Mithri- 
doHc  War  (c.  8-7 ;  also  Polyb.  xxxii.  25,  26,  xxxiiL  1,  6, 
10,  11).  Five  years  afterwards  (b.c  149)  we  find  Attalus 
assisting  Nicomedes  against  his  father  Prusias  (Strab.  xiii. 
624) ;  but  though  he  Bved  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two  years,  we  are  unable  to  mention  any  circumstances 
connected  with  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  except  that 
he  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  his  minister  Phi- 
lopoemen,  that  the  Romans  used  in  jest  to  inquire  from 
those  returning  from  Asia  whether  Attalus  was  still  the 
chief  favourite  of  Philopoemen.  (Plutarch,  Mor,  p.  792.) 
He  was  the  founder  of  several  cities,  of  Philadelphia  in 
L^dia  (Steph.  Byz.).  andof  AtUleia  in  Pampbylia  (Strab. 
xiv«  667) ;  and  it  was  probably  this  king  who  was  so  fond 
of  collecting  works  of  sirt,  that  he  gave  one  hundred  Attic 
telents  for  a  painting  of  a  sick  manby  Aristides  theTheban, 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Plin.  viii.  38, 
XXXV.  9.)  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  embroi- 
dered hanging  or  tapestry  (viii.  48). 

ATTALUS  HI.,  named  Philometor,  fhmi  his  affection 
towards  his  mother,  was  the  son  of  Eumenes  II.  He  suc- 
ceeded (B.C.  138)  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Attalus  II. ;  but  he  is  httle  known  to  us,  except 
for  the  madness  and  extravagance  of  his  conduct.  His  reign 
was  chiefly  memorable  for  the  murder  of  his  friends  and 
relations.  At  last,  seized  with  feelings  of  remorse,  he 
inflicted  on.  himself  e^'erv  sort  of  penance  which  the  most 
gloomy  superstition  could  invent.  He  finally  gave  up  all 
care  of  public  business,  and  devoted  his  time  to  ffardening, 
•with  which  he  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  he  wrote  a 
work  on  the  subject,  which  is  recommended  by  Pliny  (xviii. 
4),  Vano  {R.  R.,  lib.  i.  1),  and  Ck>lumella  (R.  R.,  lib.  L  1). 
Having  engaged  with  great  eagerness  in  the  erection  of  a 
sepulchral  monument  to  his  mother  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Anarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
violence  of  the  sun  s  rays ;  and  having  been  seized  by  a  fever, 
he  died,  after  a  reign  of  five  yean,  b.c  133,  leaving  in  his  will 
the  expression  '  bonorum  meorum  Papului  Romanus  hteret 
esto,*  thereby  making  the  Romans  the  heir  of  his  moveable 
property,  but  which  Uiey  cunningly  interpreted  to  mean  the 
kin^om  of  Pergamus.  (Justin,  xxxvi.  4;  Diodor.  Sic. 
xxxiv.,  vol.  X.  p.  122»  ed.  Bip. ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  11.)  The 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Eumenes  II.,  and  he  bravely  maintained  tne  contest  for 
some  time ;  but  at  last,  beine  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  strangled  in  prison,  b.c  129. 
The  kingdom  oi  Pergamus  was  fi-om  this  time  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia.    (See  Clinton  s  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.) 

A'TTALUS,  a  senator  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  oC 
Honorius,  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  that  emperor  at 
Ravenna,  to  represent  to  him  the  difficult  situation  of  tho 
capital,  threatened  at  that  time  by  Alaric,  and  to  advise  him 
to  ftilfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  concluded 
with  that  Gothic  chief;  but  the  weak  and  feithlcss  Honorius 
refused*  and  Alaric  being  joined  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Ateulphuif  laid  siege  to  F^e.  Attalus  was  then  prefect 
of  Rome,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  already  a  good  under- 
standing with  Alaric,  they  being  both  of  the  Anan  persua- 
sion, and  Attains  having  been  christened  by  a  Gothic  oishop. 
Aladc  poclalmed  AttoTus  emperor  instead  of  Honorius,  aim 
he  requured  the  Romans  to  awear  allemnce  to  him,  a.d.  409. 
Attalus  then  went  with  an  army  of  Romans  and  Goths  to 
besiege  Honorius  in  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor  sent  him 
messengem  offering  to  associate  him  in  the  empire,  but 
Attalus  reftised  to  uston  to  the  proposals,  thinking  himself 
possessed  already  of  the  real  power,  and  in  no  ncvtl  of 
nonorius*s  consent.  Attalus,  however,  having  opposed  Alaric 
in  some  of  his  views,  was  immediately  deposed  by  the  Gothic 
chief  as  a  presumptuous,  incapable  person.  After  tliis, 
Alaric  again  besieged  Rome,  took  it,  and  gave  it  up  to 

1>illage  in  August,  410.  Upon  Alaric's  death,  Attalus  fol- 
owed  the  fortunes  of  his  successor,  AtaulphuH,  whom  he 
accompanied  into  Gaul.  When,  in  414,  Ataulphus  married 
Plocidia,  Uie  sister  of  Honorius,  in  the  town  of  Narbo. 
Attalus  sang  an  epithalaQium  which  he  had  compoHcd  for 
the  occasion.  Ataulphus  seeing  Honorius  persisting  in  his 
hostility  to  him,  proclaimed  Attalus  emperw  once  more; 
but  his  restored  dignity  waa  merely  nominal.  After  Ataul- 
phus*t  death,  his  succeiiori  VaUia»  having  concluded  peace 
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Honoriut,  Attalms  •ndeftvoored  to  Mcape  th«  einper<N>*8 

▼ensMnoe,  but  was  IiJmii  at  aaa,  and,  by  Honohut*t  order, 
confined  in  the  Uland  of  lapari,  after  having  had  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  cut  oft  in  order  to  preTent  him 
ftom  being  able  to  write.  Attalus  was  afterwards  recalled 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  obaeurity.  (Zosimns,  Orosius, 
and  Gibbon.) 

ATTAR,  or  OTTO  OF  ROSES,  an  essential  oil  ob- 
tained in  India  fh>m  the  petals  of  the  rota  cenii/olia  and 
Memperviveru;  for  this  purpose  a  cask  or  glazed  earthen  jar 
is  filled  with  the  rose  leaves  carefully  separated  firom  the 
calyxes,  and  spring  water  poured  in  just  sufficient  to  cover 
them ;  the  vessel  with  its  contents  is  then  set  in  the  sun  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  taken  under  cover  during  the  night 
At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  small  particles  of  yel- 
low oil  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  have  increased  to  a  thin 
scum ;  this  is  taken  up  by  a  little  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  and  squeezed  into  a  small  viaL  (Aikin's  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry.) 

This  oil  is  a  well-known  perfhme ;  but  the  odour  is  agree- 
able only  when  diffused,  being  too  powerful  when  it  is  con- 
centrated. According  to  Saussure,  the  attar  is  a  mixture  of 
two  oils,  one  of  which  is  solid,  and  the  other  fluid,  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air :  they  may  be  separated  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  con- 
crete oil  at  a  low  temperature ;  or  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  paper,  which  absorbs  the  fluid  oil.  By  the  latter  pro- 
cess, three  parts  of  the  common  yielded  one  part  of  the  con- 
crete oil. 

Attar  of  roses  liquefies  at  about  85^  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  solid  oil  at  about  91**;  the  latter  crystallizes  by  cold  into 
brilliant  white  transparent  laminoe  of  the  consistence  of 
bees*  wax.  The  density  of  attar  of  roses  rendered  fluid  at 
about  90^,  compared  with  water  at  60^  is  0.832,  which, 
according  to  M.  Saussure,  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
essential  oil  that  he  examined;  the  concrete  oil,  when  fused, 
is  even  lighter  than  this. 

The  concrete  essence  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
1000  parts  of  the  density  of  0.806,  taking  up  only  two  parts 
of  it  at  57^  Fahrenheit,  while  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol 
dissolves  seven  parts  of  the  attar,  and  the  fluid  portion  is 
•till  more  soluble. 

Saussure  observes  that  the  concrete  oil  bums  in  oxyeen 
gas  with  a  sort  of  explosion,  which  he  has  never  observed  to 
•0  high  a  degree  in  any  other  oil.  By  analysis  the  attar 
was  found  to  consist  of    - 

Carbon  •        .  86743 

Hydrogen  •        •       •     14.889 

101.632 
Saussure  observes  that  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance attendant  upon  this  analysis,  is  its  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  olefiant  gas,  which  is,  carbon  85.71;  hydrogen 
14.^9.  Indeed  these  bodies  may  be  considered  as  what 
are  now  termed  isomeric  compounds. 

ATTERBURY,  FRANCIS,  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  was  bom  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1662,  at  Milton,  near  Newport  Pagnel,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, of  which  parish  his  fiither  was  rector.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1680.  According  to  Wood,  he  took  the 
dogree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1684,  and  that  of  master  in 
1687.  In  that  year  he  first  appeared  as  a  controversial 
writer  in  an  answer  to  Considerations  on  the  Spirit  qf 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  of  the  Reformation;  a 
tract  published  under  the  name  of  Abraham  Woodhead,  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic,  but  really  written  by  Obadiah 
Walker,  master  of  University  College.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  (^  his  oum  Times,  ranks  this  vindication  amongst 
the  most  able  defences  of  the  Protestant  religion,  Atterbury 
himself,  on  his  trial,  appealed  to  this  book  to  exculpate  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  towards  popery. 
The  exact  time  of  his  taking  orders  is  not  ascertained; 
but  on  hisfather*s  death,  in  1693,  he  applied  for  the  rec- 
tory of  Milton,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  at  that  time 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  The  preferment  was, 
however,  given  to  Dr.  Wotton.  Atterbury  had  long  ueen 
weary  of  a  college  life,  and  on  this  diiiappointment  he 
sought  for  popularity  and  promotion  on  the  more  stirring 
theatre  of  the  metropolis.  Here  his  talents  for  the  pulpit 
soon  became  conspicuous :  he  was  speedily  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  was  elected 


preacher  of  Bridewell,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bride*s.  To  his 
sermon  on  the  Power  qf  Charity  to  cover  Sin,  Hoadly  pub- 
lished Exceptions,  which  Atterbury  did  not,  and  pernaps 
could  not,  answer.  Another  sermon,  entitled  The  Scomer 
incapable  of  True  Wisdom,  was  warmly  attacked  on  account 
of  a  supposed  insinuation  against  Archbishop  Tillotson's 
orthodoxy.  In  the  year  1 698  appeared  Mr.  Boyle's  Exa- 
mitiation  of  Dr.  Bentleys  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  qf 
Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  JSsop.  Though  this  work  was 
pubhshed  under  Boyle*s  name,  it  is  shewn  by  Bishop  Monk 
(Life  of  Bentley)  that  Atterbury  had  the  chief  share  in 
the  undertaking,  and  in  fiict  wrote  more  than  half  the  book; 
Whatever  credit  we  may  give  Atterbury  for  ingenuity  and 
humour,  this  work  proves  that  he  had  not  much  learning. 

In  the  year  1700  Atterbury  engaged  in  a  long  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  others  concemint;  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  convocations.  Dr.  Wake  asserted  the  authority 
of  Christian  princes  over  their  ecclesiastical  synods,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  convocations  of  the  English  clergy. 
Atterbury  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  in  a  rough 
and  acrimonious  spirit,  but  with  much  ingenuity.  Stack- 
house,  in  his  Memoirs,  says,  that  Dr.  Atten>ury,  in  his  con- 
troversial writings,  dealt  out  his  wit  and  satire  at  such  a 
rate  as  contributed  very  little  to  the  establishment  of  truth. 
However  that  may  be,  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  order 
procured  him  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  wi^out  exerciae 
or  fees,  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Atterbury  was 
appointed  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1704 
advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  characteristie  im- 
patience broke  out  remarkably  on  this  occasion.  He  took 
out  his  instruments  before  his  predecessor  had  resigned. 
Dr.  Nicholson,  compiler  of  the  Htstorieal  Library,  was  then 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  owing  to  a  previous  misunderstand- 
ing, fhlly  detailed  by  Stackhouse,  was  not  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  new  dean,  and  reouired  the  preceding  dean*s  re- 
signation to  be  produced.  When  produced*  it  was  found  to 
be  dated  a  montn  subsequent  to  Atterbury *s  collation,  which 
was  therefore  void.  Atterbury  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  procure  from  his  predecessor,  and  afterwards  fimn 
an  officer  in  Chancery,  a  clandestine  alteration  of  dates. 
As  the  preferment  was  duly  bestowed  upon  him,  no  corrupt 
motive  (beyond  a  desire  to  save  trouble  or  expense)  can  be 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding;  but  it  indicated 
a  lax  adherence  to  veracity,  and  was  a  scandalous  contempt 
of  public  decency.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  his  deanery 
without  this  error  of  date  being  rectified. 

In  1706  Atterbury  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Hoadly 
concerning  the  advantages  of  virtue  with  regard  to  the 
present  life.  In  a  fhneral  sermon  he  had  asserted,  that 
if  the  benefits  resulting  from  Christianity  were  confined  to 
our  present  state.  Christians  would  be,  of  the  whole  human 
race,  the  most  miserable.  Hoadly,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained, in  a  printed  letter  to  Atterbury,  that  it  was  a  point 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Gospel  itself  to  vindicate 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  man. 
Atterbury  defended  his  positions  in  a  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  sermon ;  to  which  Hoadly  published  a 
rejoinder.  In  1707  Atterbury  was  made  canon  in  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter;  and  in  1709  his  eloquence  raised 
him  to  the  preachersbip  of  the  Rolls  Chapel.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  involved  in  a  fresh  controversy  with 
Hoadly,  concerning  passive  obedience.  In  1710  Dr.  Sache- 
verell's  trial  took  place ;  and  it  is  stated  in  Beyer's  History 
of  the  Life  and  Reii^n  of  Queen  Anne,  that  the  defence  was 
|;enerally  thought  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Atterbury, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sraalridge  and  Dr.  Freind.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Atterbury  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the  lower 
house  of  convocation.  In  1711  he  was  chiefiy  concerned  in 
drawing  up  a  representation  of  the  present  btate  of  rel  gion, 
which  Bishop  Burnet  denominates  *  a  most  \*irulent  decla- 
mation, defaming  all  the  administrations  firom  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.'  His  draught  was  agreed  to  by  the  lower 
house ;  but  the  bishops  ordered  another  to  be  drawn  in  more 
moderate  terms.    The  more  violent  representation  was  not 

r resented  to  the  queen,  but  it  was  printed  and  circulated, 
n  1 7 1 2  Atterbury  was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. Owing  to  his  imperious  temper,  the  flames  of  discord 
soon  broke  out  in  the  College,  and  his  removal  was  thought 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Dr.  Smalridge,  bis 
successor  in  two  of  his  preferments,  complained  of  being 
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compelled  to  carry  water  after  him,  to  extinffuiah  the  flames 
of  his  litigiousness.  In  1713,  on  Lord  Oxford's  recom- 
mendation, he  was  promoted  to  the  hishopric  of  Rochester, 
and  the  deanery  of  Westminster.  In  describing  his  con- 
duct at  this  period,  Stackhouse  auaintly  observes,  that  the 
eyes  of  his  understanding  were  blinded,  by  Lambeth  being 
opposite  to  Westminster.  It  has  been  generally  thought 
that  he  aspired  to  Uie  primacy,  and  that  he  probably  would 
have  attained  it  had  a  vacancy  occurred  during  the  queen*s 
lifetime ;  but  with  her  death  his  hopes  of  fUrther  advance- 
ment fell  to  the  ground.  He  attempted  to  gain  the  good 
graces  of  George  I. ;  but  his  overtures  were  rejected  with 
marks  of  personal  dislike.  Atterbury  commenced  hostili- 
ties by  refusing  to  sign  the  bishops'  declaration  of  fidelity, 
during  the  rebellion  of  1 715.  At  his  instigation  Smalridge 
also  refused  to  sign.  The  futile  plea  alleged  was,  oiTenoe 
taken  at  the  retleclions  cast  by  implication  on  the  high 
church  party.  In  the  House  of  I^rds,  Atterbury  drew  up 
some  of  the'  most  violent  proteste  against  the  measures  of 
the  court  and  ministry.  Thus  far  his  opposition,  whether 
discreet  or  otherwise,  was  constitutional ;  but  he  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  being  deeply  concerned  in  a  succession  of 
plots  for  the  restoration  of  the  ejected  family.  The  report 
of  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  charged 
him  with  a  treasonable  correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  insurrection  in  the  kingdom,  and  procuring  invasion 
from  abroad.  The  evidence  against  him  was  considered  to 
Justify  his  apprehension  and  committal  to  the  Towor,  in 
August,  1722.  On  his  appearance  before  the  council  he 
behaved  with  calmness,  and  as  Stackhouse,  who  was  no 
partisan  of  the  bishop,  expresses  it,  with  becoming  magna- 
nimity. He  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  station 
and  talents.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  March,  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  him  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  Atterbury  raised  a  difficulty  about  appearing 
either  in  person  or  by  counsel ;  and  this  point  of  privilege  was 
warmly  debated  in  the  Upper  House,  but  to  his  vexation  it 
was  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the  bishop  being  not  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  but  only  a  lord  of  parliament,  might  make 
nis  defence  before  the  Commons  without  any  detriment  to 
the  honour  of  the  peerage.  He  however  acquainted  the 
Speaker  by  a  letter,  that  he  would  give  the  Commons  no 
trouble,  but  make  his  defence  in  another  house,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  The  penalty  contained 
in  the  bill  was,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  eccle- 
siastical offices,  and  for  ever  incapacitated  from  holding  any 
civil  employment  within  the  king's  dominions,  or  discharging 
any  spiritual  functions;  that  he  should  suifer  perpetual 
exile,  and  if  found  within  the  realm  after  a  certein  day, 
should  be  treated  as  a  felon,  and  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon.  The  bill  may  be  found 
in  the  Abstract  of  the  Acte  of  that  session.  On  the  first 
readuig  in  the  Lords,  the  bishop  on  his  passage  to  West- 
minster was  insulted  by  the  mob ;  but  a  guard  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  future  protection,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  through  which  the  proceeding  lasted,  the  populace 
was  softened  into  pity.  His  speech  in  his  own  defence  was 
both  argumentative  and  eloquent ;  his  demeanour  was  firm 
and  collecied.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  minority  of  83  to  43.  It  is  said  to  have  received 
a  reluctant  assent  from  the  king.  This  affair  at  the  time 
excited  the  vehemence  of  party,  and  was  viewed  in  opposite 
lights  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  government.  TJie 
commitment  of  a  bishop  for  high  treason  had  rarely  token 
plnce  since  the  Reformation,  and  occasioned  various  specu- 
lations, according  to  the  affections  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  The  dispassionate  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be, 
that  the  bishop  was  reslly  guilty  of  the  political  offence  laid 
to  his  charge,  but  that  nroofs  neither  sufficiently  strong  nor 
strictly  legal  could  be  aoduced,  and  that  the  proceeding  was 
in  its  nature  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  A  strong  pro- 
test was  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords.  (See  the 
Hitioncal  Begisier,  and  Debates  qfihe  Howte  qflArds.) 

In  June,  1723,  the  bishop  quitted  England  for  Calais, 
aecompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morrice,  who  was  allowed 
to  attend  him  on  his  travels ;  and,  through  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  he  was  permitted  to  maintain  an  intercourse  by 
eorrespondenee  with  his  nati%'e  country.  After  a  short  stay 
at  BniaseU  he  settled  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  softening  the  severity  of  his  banishment  by  study, 
conrersatkm,  and  correspondence  with  learned  men.  In  a 
collection  of  the  bishop's  original  letters,  furnished  by 
M.  ThicioCy  tlMro  it  much  able  criticism  on  several  French 


authors.  His  avowed  wish  now  was  to  live  to  himself  and 
a  few  friends ;  but  still,  when  treason  lay  in  his  way,  ho 
could  not  help  taking  it  up.  In  1 76  8  a  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  the  mshop  and  his  ftiends  in  1 725  was 
published  in  Edinburgh,  the  authentici^  of  which  has  never 
been  questioned.  From  these  letters  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  deeply  implicated  in  the  abortive  schemes  for  raising 
another  rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  1 729 
his  daughter  died:  he  was  deeply  grieved,  but  bore  the 
calamity  with  resignation.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1731,  and  was  privately  buried  in  Westminstor 
Abbey. 

The  philosophical  calmness  displayed  by  Atterbury  in 
his  letters  to  his  friends  seems  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  headlong  turbulence  of  his  party  zeal ;  and  probably 
was  assumed  to  cover  an  infirmity  of  which  he  was  conscious. 
Stackhouse  says,  that  '  His  notions  were  a  little  singular, 
and  his  temper  of  mind  somewhat  too  warm  for  this  cold 
and  torpid  climate.  His  temper  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
irascible  qualities ;  his  resentment  of  injuries  was  quick 
and  lasting.*  His  ambitious  character  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  an  expression  of  his  own :  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  instruments  of  his  advancement  his 
scaffolding,  A  striking  instance  of  the  bishop  s  Jacobitism 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Birch*s  manuscript  papers.  '  Lord 
Harcourt  declared  that  on  the  Queen*s  deatn  the  bishop 
came  to  him  and  Bolingbroke,  and  said  nothing  remained 
but  to  proclaim  King  James.  He  further  offered,  if  they 
would  give  him  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn  sleeves  and 
head  the  procession.*    (See  also  Monk*s  Bentiey,  ii,  257.) 

Lord  Cnesterfield  told  Dr.  Maty  of  a  conversation  between 
himself  and  Pope,  importing  that  when  the  latter  took  leave 
of  the  bishop  in  the  Tower,  Atterbury  presented  him  with  a 
bible  as  a  remembrance.  '  Does  your  lordship  abide  bv  it 
yourself? '  •  I  do.'  *  If  you  do,  my  lord,  it  is  but  lately/ 
&c.  (Maty's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield.)  This  anec- 
dote represente  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  as  known  among 
his  intimate  friends  to  have  been,  at  least  in  early  life,  a 
sceptic.  But  a  single  story,  unsupported  by  other  facts, 
and  rendered  improbable  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
is  too  slender  authority  to  fasten  on  Atterbur)'  the  imputa- 
tion of  such  gross  hypocrisy.  In  his  discourses,  he  treats  un- 
believers as  an  ignorant  and  superficial  set  of  men ;  and  even 
on  the  supposition  that  for  sinister  purposes  he  might  affect 
to  reprobate  persons  holding  his  own  private  opinions,  it 
appears  unnatural  that  he  snould  undervalue  and  profes- 
sedly despise  them.  And  however  faulty  his  ambition 
may  have  been,  there  is  no  stain  on  his  moral  honesty  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  his  professions 
of  religion  were  hypocritical,  or  his  powerful  preaching  of 
its  doctrines  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  preferment. 

His  character  has  been  drawn  by  Bishop  Smalridge,  in  a 
speech  on  his  presentation  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convo- 
cation as  Prolocutor,  with  the  customary  exaggeration  of 
official  compliment. 

His  literary  merite  are  copiously  discussed  by  Dr.  Kippis, 
in  his  lon;^  note  at  the  end  of  the  article  Atterbury',  in  the 
Biographta  Briiannica. 

His  mme  rests  on  his  sermons,  which  are  both  anpimcn- 
tetive  and  unaffectedly  eloquent;  and  on  his  eptstolary 
correspondence  with  Pope.  His  familiar  letters,  for  tbov 
ease  and  elegance,  are  preferred  to  the  more  laboured  eflfofli 
of  his  correspondent  As  a  controversialist,  his  parte  WiM 
splendid ;  but  his  prejudices  were  too  strong,  ana  his  judg- 
ment not  sufliciently  cool  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  enquirers  after  truth.  It  was  however  thought 
at  the  time,  that  no  man  understood  better  than  he  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Kome,  as  well  as  the  Dissenters  of  all  deno- 
minations. 

(Steckhouse's  Memoirs  of  Atterbury,  from  his  birth  to 
his  banishment,  published  in  1 723,  under  the  signature  of 
Philalethes ;  and  with  a  new  Title-page  bearing  his  own 
name,  1727;  Burnet's  History  nf  his  Own  Times;  Biogra- 
phia  Britannira.) 

ATTERCLIFFE.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Sheffield, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  town.  The  population  in 
1831  was  3741.    [Sec  Shxffikld.] 

ATTERSEE,  The,  or  KAMMERSEE,  a  brge  lake 
abounding  in  fish,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  Haus- 
ruck,  province  of  Upper  Ens,  in  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria. The  vale  whicn  surrounds  it  is  called  the  *Atter- 
gau/   Attersee,  now  a  nllage  witiii  scarcely  150  inhabitants 
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bat  one«  tlie  chief  town  of  the  district,  vai  fbrmeriy 
%  &v(iuilta  iMort  of  iti  then  owners,  the  prinee-biihopa 
nf  Bamberg.  The  lake  is  about  12  miles  in  length  from 
BOrthtoMUth;  its  turface  contains  Slil  Vienna  yochs,  or 
11,167  Eoglith  acres;  and  its  south-western  extremity  is 
about  31  miles  distant  fh>m  Salzburg.  S.  Hall  places  it  in 
47*S9'N.  lat,  and  13°  35' E.  long.  The  Ager  flows  north- 
wards out  of  it  into  the  Traun 

ATTIC,  a  term  in  architecture,  comprehending  the  whole 
9t  a  plain  or  dtfcaraujd  parapet  wall,  terminating  the  uppm 
part  c^  the  fa^de  of  sn  edifice.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
H  uncertain.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  generally  received 
apioion  that  the  woi4  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
MiflcM  in  Attica  being  built  after  this  manner.  There  is 
at  Athens  e  monument,  that  of  Thrasyllus,  with  an  attic 
evai  the  order  of  pilasters  which  fbnn  the  basement.  In 
th*  eentre  theiv  was  n  colossal  sutue.  [See  AtniNs,  p.  10.] 


In  a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  Stuart's  Atheru,  published  in 
18SS,  the  editor  is  of  opiniou  that  this  attic  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  ori^nal  deiign,  hut  added  at  tbe  date  of  the 
two  upper  inacriptioos  when  Thrasycleswaa  Agonothetes. 
(See  note,  p.  93,  vol.  ii.,  second  edition  of  StiiBTt,  ISSS.) 
This  example,  however,  may  be  takeit  as  tb«  best  type  of 


a  Greek  attie  which  is  at  present  known.  In  the  Ardtato- 
hipa  Londtnentit  there  is  an  ingenious,  although,  as  w« 
think,  a  wrong  derivation  of  tbe  word  attic,  unlets  we  iup> 
poie  the  word,  as  we  now  use  It,  to  have  become  corrupted. 
In  vol.  sxiii.  p.  412 — 414,  the  word  attic  is  said  to  be  njin- 
pounded  of  a  privative,  and  rilxoc  a  wall,  thus  sigtiifylr.g 
'  withoiit  a  wall,  or  without  being  in  connexion  with  a  wall ' 
The  example  of  such  an  attic,  it  is  said,  ia  fbund  in  all 
Hypsthral  temples,  for  as  tbe  naos,  nave  or  space  betwaeO 
the  inner  ranges  of  the  columns,  must  not  be  coveted,  upper 
range*  of  columns,  with  a  wall  above  them,  miut  be  placed 
over  tbe  lower  order  of  columns  to  catch  tbe  end  of  tha 
rafter  at  its  hiKheit  elevation  ;  an  example  of  thii  kind  of 
attic  may  be  found  at  Psstum,  in  Italy. 

Another  example,  which  l>esis  a  closer  resambUnce  to 
the  Roman  attic,  exists  in  the  upper  wall  of  tbe  nave  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrisentnm  (see  At- 
LANTii),  where  there  ii  an  entire  wall  wim  short  pllasten 
at  intervals.  In  the  front  of  which  are  figure*  ntaced  above 
tbe  pilasters  of  the  nave.  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  do  not 
make  any  mention  of,  or  alltision  to,  the  attie  of  a  boildins 
as  we  understand  it  at  the  present  day.  In  the  atmnaa 
cat  we  have  ^ven  a  representation  of  a  Roman  alijc^ 
tbe  only  remaining  part  of  a  superbly  decorated  wall  en- 
elositv  tbe  Forum  of  Nerva  at  Rome.  This  wall  was  of 
considerable  extent,  and  was  divided  at  intervals  by  columni 
projecting  from  the  wall,  over  which,  as  may  be  wen  in  the 
drawing,  the  attic  wall  is  continued  at  riffbt  angles  to  tbe 
wall  forming  the  enclosure.  The  attic,  also,  is  a  very  con- 
spicuoiu  featura  in  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome  and  a 
neoeaaary  one:  it  was  not  merely  intended  as  a  fhime-vork 
for  the  inscription,  nor  as  a  support  for  statues,  but  i*  essen- 
tial to  the  proportions  of  the  whole  composition. 

In  all  the  best  examples,  and  especiallv  in  the  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Rome,  the  attic  is  deooratea  with  a  moulded 
base  and  cornice,  often  with  pilasters  and  tlgureai  as  in  tha 
arch  of  ConstanUne.  At  Tbeasa1onica,intbe  Jewa'quartiir, 
are  the  remains  of  a  building  called  the  Incantada,  drawn 
and  described  by  Stuart  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  hia  Alhetu.  Piv* 
Corinthian  columns  on  their  pedestal*  support  an  entabla- 
ture .  over  four  of  these  columns  there  still  exists  an  attie 
adorned  on  each  side  with  figures  in  alto  riUevo.  Tlte  spapc) 
between  the  figures  are  open,  and  there  is  a  cornice  over  tha 
figures  with  a  base  at  their  feet ;  the  design  and  executioi^ 
of  this  work  ate  attributed  to  the  period  of  Roman  dominion. 


[Tlw  IneuIWi  at  ThUMlmta.] 

rather  than  to  any  other.  (8tuart"s  Athau,  vol.  ifi.)  At 
Bourdeaux,  a  somewhat  similar  building  exlrted  In  thi 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  destroyed  by  Vaubaii  to 
erect  the  fortifications  constructed  at  that  time.  Fanault, 
the  architect,  made  a  dtawirg  of  the  ruin  previoqs  to  Jta 
destruction;  from  which  circumstance  the  design  is  now 
preMrved,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  edition  of 
Stuart's  Alheru  (1B2J).  The  most  remarkable  diflbi«ne« 
between  this  building  and  the  Ineantada  is,  that  in  tba 
former  the  openings  in  the  attic  between  the  flgur««  ara 
arched,  while  in  tbe  latter  tiiey  are  bounded  by  the  str^obt 
line  of  the  eoniic«.  Tbe  areh  in  the  fbnner  prova*  U  in- 
DonMstabl  J  to  txn  been  a  Roman  work ;  wuie  teaa  At 
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uneertaiiity  retpeeting[  the  date  and  use  of  the  building  at 
Theesalonica,  the  penod  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Italian  architects  who  had  studied  the  remains  of 
antiouity  in  Rome,  and  those  who  followed. in  their  school, 
usually  employed  an  attic  in  their  designs,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  their  works,  and  more  especially  to  the 
desii^ns  of  Palladio,  entitled  '  Le  FabbrichB  e  i  disegni  di 
Andrea  Palladio  raccoUi  ed  itlustratt,  da  Ottavio  ^rtotti 
Scamozzi,  1776.*  The  attic  is  in  such  common  use,  that 
Uiere  are  few  public  buildings  in  London  without  it. 
Somerset  House,  in  the  view  towards  the  street,  may  be 
taken  a«  ofiering  a  very  fine  example  of  this  feature  of  an 
edifice.  Opinions  difiier  as  to  the  Attic :  some  consider  it 
a  deformity,  and  at  least  only  to  be  tolerated  where  it  is 
unavoidable.  They  would  accordingly  confine  it  nearly 
altogether  to  domestic  architecture. 

ATTIC,  the  upper  room  or  rooms  of  a  house,  with  or 
without  a  parapet-wall  in  front.    It  is  possible  that  the  I 
parapet-wall  which  corresponds  with  the  attic-wall  in  archi-  j 
tecture,  may  have  given  the  name  to  the  room  or  rooms  in  j 
the  upper  stories  or  roofs  of  houses.  j 

ATTICA  (properly  'Arnic^.  At'tike),  one  of  the  political 
di^'ijlion8  of  antient  Greece.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doubtful ;  some  (Strabo,  p.  391)  have  derived  it  from  the 
word  Arte,  a  term  expressive  of  the  form  of  the  coast  line. 
[See  AcTiUM.]  From  Acte  the  word  Actike  Qki^ht  be  re- 
gularly formed,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Attike.  But 
it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  Att-ike  contains  the  element 
Atth  or  Ath  which  we  observe  in  the  words  Atth-is  and 
Ath-ena>. 

Attica  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which 
are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  third  is  protected  by  moun- 
tains. The  mountain-range  which  descends  fVom  northern 
Greece  forms  a  knot  close  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the 
huge  mass  of  Cithaaron,  from  which  two  chief  branches  are 
given  out  One  takes  a  general  S.W.  direction,  under  the 
antient  name  of  the  Oneian  mountains,  filling  up  the 
f^reatest  part  of  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  (here  called  the  Alcyonian), 
and  the  Saronic  gulf;  its  termination  on  the  shore  of  the 
Saronic  gulph  is  at  the  Scironian  rocks  (Kakiscala),  which 
pres4  so  closely  on  the  coast  as  to  allow  no  road  between 
their  base  and  the  sea.  (Strabo,  p.  391.)  The  other  branch, 
which  haa  a  general  eastern  direction  and  is  called  the  range 
of  Fames,  separates  Attica  from  Bceotia  and  the  valley 
of  the  BoBoCian  Asopus :  this  range  terminates  abruptly  to 
the  north  of  Rhamnus,  on  the  sea -coast  opposite  Euboea. 

According  to  the  late  survey  of  Capt  (jopeland,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  range  of  Parnes  may  be  placed  at  Cape 
Calaroo,  on  the  Euripus,  opposite  to  C.  Aliveri,  in  Eubcsa : 
above  this  cape  to  the  west  rises  an  eminence  (probably  the 
antient  Phelleus)  to  the  height  of  2038  feet,  and  two  other 
points  in  the  range  of  Fames  (advancing  westward  from 
the  supposed  Phelleus)  are  respectively  2758  and4193ibet 
h  gh  A  considerable  part  of  Fames  is  covered  with  forests 
of  pine,  oak,  arbutus,  and  wild  pear  trees. 

The  range  of  Fames  on  the  north  and  the  Oneian  range 
on  the  north-west  completely  shut  in  the  Attic  peninsula, 
under  which  term  we  include  also  the  small  plain  of  Megaris. 
There  are  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  the  Megaris :  one, 
which  is  the  shorter  route,  miis  across  the  mountains  at 
Derreni ;  the  other  runs  to  Calamak^  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
antl  tli«oce  follows  the  Scironian  pass,  which  at  present  only 
admits  a  single  vehicle  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  way. 
Ibi*  Scironian  pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of  the 
ro  juntains  which  terminate  on  the  coast,  is  four  leagues  in 
Jei'jth.  (Thiersch,  II.  3-2.)  Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four 
antient  diTitions  of  Attica,  and  after  the  death  of  Pandion 
it  fell  to  the  Vit  of  his  son  Nisus.  When  the  Dorians  in\-aded 
t!ie  Attic  peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  they  were  only 
able  to  get  poesession  of  the  Megaris,  which,  however,  they 
kipt,  and  founded  Megara,  a  Dorian  city,  on  the  confines  of 
their  Ionian  neighbours  of  Attica.  The  history  of  Megaris 
therefore  requires  a  separate  consideration.  [Seo  Mkg  aris.] 

A  natonu  boundary  separates  Megaris  from  Attica  pro- 
perly so  called.  A  range  of  high  land  descends  from  the 
N.W.  buondary  of  Attica  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  tiro  summits  (Strabo,  p.  395)  formerlv 
ealled  iKerata,  or  the  Horn*,  and  now  Kandili,  in  38'  1'  53*^ 
N.  lal.,  23**  28'  8"  E.  long.  (Captain  Coijcland.)  Another 
mountain  range,  which  branches  out  from  Fames  and  has  a 
Kenerml  aouthieni  direction  terminates  jn  the  east  side  of  the 
>*ay  of  Kieum  and  on  the  narrow  strait  which  here  separates 


the  main  land  from  the  island  of  Salamti.  The  antient 
name  of  this  range  was  ii^galeos,  a  term  also  applied  to  itt 
southern  extremity  which  abuts  on  the  coast,  and  under 
which  Xerxes  sat  to  witness  the  sea-fight  of  Salumit. 
(Herod,  viii.  90.)  The  name  Corydallus  was  given  to  a 
part  of  this  range  which  terminates  near  the  old  ferry. 
(Strabo,  p.  394.) 

Between  the  range  of  Kerataand  that  of  iEgaleosliesthe 
Eleusinian  Plains  one  of  tho  natural  divisions  of  Attica. 

The  Athenian  Plain  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  iEgaleos 
on  the  west.  The  eastern  bounda^  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains which  XMW  southwanl  from  Fames,  and  forming  two 
masses  terminate  respectively  in  Cape  Zoster,  and  in  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Sunium,  which  is  in  37®  39  N.  lat., 
2**  0'  58"  E.  long.  Tlius  tho  transverse  ranges  of  Kerata, 
iEgaleos,  and  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  mark  out  this  province  into  three  chief  divisions,  of 
which  the  third  lies  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Athenian  plain  and  the  sea. 

There  is  no  general  name  for  tho  mountains  which  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian  plain.  The  meet 
northern  part  appears  to  be  the  antient  Brilessus  (Leake), 
better  known  at  present  under  the  name  of  Pcntelicus. 
The  highest  part  of  this  range,  which  lies  N.E.  of  Athens, 
and  ^ear  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica,  is  3884  feet.  Pcn- 
telicus consists  of  a  mass  of  hard  fine-grained  white 
marble,  which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  public  build- 
ings of  Athens.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  mass  is 
about  S.E.  towards  the  eastern  shore,  to  which  it  approaches 
very  close,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Erasinus :  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  range  of  Hymettus  by  a  depression  about 
two  miles  in  length.  Hymettus,  the  highest  point  of  which 
is  3506  feet,  forms  the  eastem  boundarjr  of  the  Athenian 
plain  down  to  the  westem  coast.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  depression ;  the  northern  or  greater  Hvmettua 
IS  now  called  Telo  Vouni ;  and  the  southem,  which  rormeriy 
had  the  descriptive  came  of  Anhydms  or  Waterless,  it 
now  called  Ma\T0  Vouni. 

A  hilly  district  runs  along  the  coast  in  a  S.E.  direction 
fix>m  the  southern  extremity  of  Hymettus  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Lauriun,  where  the  silver  mines  were  once  worked, 
and  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium :  this  hilly  country  also 
runs  northward  as  far  as  the  antient  Brauron,  which  in 
near  the  eastem  coast,  and  probably  on  the  Erasinus. 
The  whole  of  this  barren  district  was  called  by  the  general 
term  of  Faralia,  or  the  Sea  Coast  District.  The  small 
extent  of  level  or  undulating  country  bounded  by  Feu- 
telicus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  on  the  west,  the  hills  of 
the  Paralia  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  waa 
named  Mesogaia  or  the  Central  Land,  a  name  which  it 
retained  in  the  slightly-cormpted  form  of  Met6gia.  Ona 
road  from  the  Athenian  plain  into  the  Mesogaia  rans  in  tha 
depressran  between  the  two  parts  of  Hymettus ;  another 
road  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephisus  leads  into  the 
Mesogaia  between  the  heignts  of  Pentelicus  and  the  northern 
Hymettus.  That  mountainous  part  of  Attica  which  occu- 
pies the  N.E.  angle  of  the  province,  between  the  southern 
extremity  of  Pentehcus,  the  range  of  Fames,  and  the  sea» 
was  called  Diacria,  a  name  whicn  implies  a  region  inter- 
spersed vrith  mgged  eminences.  The  only  le^'el  part  of  this 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon  which  opens  to  the  sea. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  Proper,  with  respect  to  itt 
plains,  IS  distributed  into  four  natural  divisionm : — I.  The 
Eleusinian  or  Thriasian  Plain ;  2.  The  Athenian  Plain ; 
3.  The  Mesogaia ;  4.  The  Plain  of  Marathon^  The  area  of 
Attica  may  ht  roughly  stated  at  about  700  English  square 
miles,  not  including  Salamis,  which  perhaps  contains  al>out 
forty  square  miles.  Though  we  now  know  the  coast  lina 
of  Attica  with  accuracy,  we  are  still  without  that  exaeC 
knoHledge  of  the  inland  boundaries  which  would  enable  ui 
to  avoid  considerable  error  in  estimating  the  surface ;  but 
taking  it  at  700  square  miles,  it  is  nearly  equal  Co  that  of 
Worcestenthire  (718  square  miles),  and  only  about  one-eighth 
of  that  of  Yorkshire. 

The  plain  of  Peiraike  or  Oropia,  lying  between  Fames, 
the  Asopus,  and  the  sea,  contained  the  town  of  Oroput ; 
though  physically  separated  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  and 
properly  considered  a  part  of  BcBotia,  this  district  generally 
belonged  to  the  Athenians.  To  settle  all  disputes,  Philip 
gave  it  to  the  Athenians  after  he  had  taken  Theltcs. 

The  sea-coast  of  Attica  Itcgins  on  the  west  side  with  tho 
fine  bay  of  Eleusis,  formo<l  by  the  receding  coast  of  tho 
main  land  and  the  irrcgularly-shapod  island  of  Salamit. 
which  lies  in  front  of  it.    Two  narrow  clmnneh,  one  on  the 
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out  and  the  other  on  the  West  side  of  the  island,  open 
into  thii  deep  landlocked  hay,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  B  K^eBt  lake ;  the  channel  on  the  west  is  narrower  and 
tnoN  intricate  than  the  eastern,  which  has  sufBcient  depth 
of  water  for  uiy  ships.  The  bay  itself  is  a  capacious  haven, 
wiUi  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  termination  of  iha  range  of 
JBgiiem  on  the  Attic  coast  foTKiE  a  hilly  peninsula  opposite 
the  eastetn  end  of  Salamis ;  here  Strabo  places  the  fer^,  to 
which  he  assiens  abreadihof  two  stadia,  or  about  1250  Eng 
lish  feet,  but  the  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
is  >t  least  1290  yards.  The  small  racky  island  of  Psyttaleia, 
the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  sea-fight  of 
Salamis  (Herod.  viii.^S),  ties  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern 
pawage  into  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  [See  Salamis.] 
'  PfiBssdin  g  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  ports  of  Athens, 
alreadf  described  [see  Athins]  ;  to  the  promontory  Colias, 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  Pbalerie  bay ;  and  to  a  low  marshy 
Aon,  or  lagoon,  occupf  inff  a  large  pact  of  the  coast  between 
Colias  and  the  Cape  of  Halee,  now  Cape  Favlo.  Between 
Balv  and  Zoster,  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
jMtion  on  Ihis  coast,  are  some  small  rocky  islands  (Lease), 
lAieh  the  Persian  ^ips,  when  flying  from  the  battle  of 
Salami*,  at  fltit  sight  mistook  for  the  enemy's  fleet;  hut 
Herodotus  (viii.  97,  107)  says,  though  he  probably  might 
be  mistaken!  that,  the  heights  which  appmred  like  ship* 
vere  on  the  mainland.  The  position  oi^Cape  As^palKa 
•eema  to  be  indicated  hy  the  island  of  Eleussa  (now  Logo- 
nisi),  which  lies  in  front  of  it.  The  extreme  point  of  Attira, 
Cape  Sunium,  Is  now  called  Colonnes,  from  the  fourteen 
remaining  Doric  columns  of  white  marble,  which  adorned 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  Sunium,  the  tutelary  goddesi  of 
the  land.  Sunium  wna  mode  a  strong  fort  (Thucyd.viii.  4), 
and  the  walls  are  still  traceable  in  all  their  circuit  except  in 
some  parts,  which,  owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the 
rock,  needed  no  defence.  The  circuit  of  the  enclosure  is 
above  half  a  mile ;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  part  of  it 
clgae  upon  the  bold  prontootory,  and  appeaia  to  have  Itful 


Propyleea,  like  the  great  temple  on  the  Aeropcdii.  Tb« 
length  of  the  west  coast  of  Attica  from  the  f[ani«  to  Co- 
lonnes  is  about  sixty  miles.  Stiabo  states  the  distance  tnat 
Peirsus  to  Sunium  at  330  stadia,  which  i*  very  near  the 
1  rue  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 

The  east  coast  of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Sunium 
northwards  is  rugged  and  barren,  rising  into  hills  eoveied 
with  trees  and  brushwood;  the  hills  between  Sunhim  and 
Thoricus  are  the  silver-mine  district  of  Laurium.  Between 
Sunium  and  Thoricus  is  the  bay  of  Pandrimo,  the  antient 
Panormus.  Thoricus,  now  Theriko,  with  its  port  Handri, 
was  once  b  demos  of  some  importance :  the  traces  of  iha 
fortificationj)  (Xen.  Hetien.  i.  2, 1),  the  ruins  of  a  theabe, 
and  of  a  quadrangular  building  which  was  surroundad  bj  a 
Doric  colonnade,  itill  exist.  Dhaskolio  is  probably  the  tiMt 
of  the  antient  demos  of  Potamus.  Rafti,  farther  mrtb,  a 
port  of  considerable  size,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
antient  Praiin.  On  a  small  island  in  tbis  bay  there  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  sitting  posture,  to  which 
the  modem  name  of  RaDes.  '  the  tailor,  nas  been  given, 
and  hence  transferred  to  the  hay.  The  Erasinus,  the  only 
stream  that  waters  tlie  Mcsogaia,  runs  past  Vnona,  sup- 
posed to  be  Brauron,  and  enters  the  sea  three  miles  tuxik  of 
Port  Rafli.  About  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eiu 
nussodieoifsetsof  Pentelicus  come  close  upon  the  coast.lorm- 
inglheS.  and  S.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Marathon;  the 
north  and  north-eastern  boundary  seems  to  be  fbrmed  by 
the  offsets  of  Pames  and  Cape  Stomi,  conjectured  by  Leake 
to  be  tlie  antient  Cynosura.  The  name  MarathoD,  which 
originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns  which  formed 
the  Telrapolis.  was  afterwords  used  as  a  general  name  for 
the  whole  district,  [See  Mabat>io\.]  North  of  Marathon, 
on  the  coast,  we  find  at  Ovrio  Castro  the  remains  of  the 
antient  Rbamnus,  and  of  the  leniple  of  Nemesis,  Parts  of 
a  coIosmI  figure  found  there  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  statue  of  Nemesis,  which  was  the  work  of  Phidial 
(Pausan.  i.  33).    The  voids  of  Pausanias  teem  to  mjHf 
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that  there  was  a  road  along  tiie  coast  from  Rhamnus  to 
Oropia ;  this  road  must  have  passed  Psaphis,  which  Col. 
Leake  would  place  at  Calamo.  The  coast  line  from  Su- 
nium  to  Calamo  is  about  sixty  miles,  or  very  near  it,  which  is 
the  same  length  that  we  have  assigned  to  tne  western  coast; 
it  happens,  also,  that  the  direct  distances  from  Sunium  to  the 
Horns  and  Calamo  respectively  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  great 
plains  of  Attica,  the  Eleusinian  and  the  Athenian. 

We  have  preferred  the  name  of  Eleusinian  for  the  west- 
em  plain  of  Attica,  though  the  chief  part  of  it  is  called 
the  Thriasian  by  antient  writers*  from  the  demps  of  Thria. 
The  range  of  i^galeos  formed  a  natural  limit  between  the 
Athenian  and  Eleusinian  plains,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  follow 
the  obscure  traces  of  old  traditions,  the  Eleusinians,  in  the 
earUest  history  of  Attica,  were  a  community  quite  distinct 
from  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes  at  war  with  them.    The 
fertile    Thriasian  plain  extended  between  the   range  of 
iCgaleos  and  Eleusis  along  the  borders  of  the  bay,  and  to 
the  north  of  it.    The  Sacred  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis, 
after  crossing  iEs^eos  by  the  narrow  pass  where  the  mo- 
dem convent  of  Dhafni  stands,  came  down  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  near  the  Rhciti  or  salt  ponds,  whose 
fish  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  great  temple  of 
Eleusis.     [See  Elrusis.]    This  lagoon,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  seems  marked  in  the  recent  survev,  as  in  some  mea- 
sure communicating  with  the  water  of  the  bay.    From  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rheiti  the  Sacred  road  ran  in  the 
rocks  above  the  Rheiti  to  Eleusis,  from  which  town  the  road 
continued,  as  it  now  does,  below  the  Horns  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  to  the  town  of  Megara.    When  Attioa  was  in* 
vaded  on  the  west,  the  fertile  plain  of  Thria  was  the  first  to 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  an  enemy.  (Thucyd.  ii.  19.)     We 
cannot  determine  in  what  part  or  the  Eleusinian  plain  we 
must  look  for  the  Rharian  plain ;  some  modem  writers  have 
placed  it  to  the  west  of  Eleusis. 

Attica  is  a  dry  country,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  irrigated, 
it  is  generally  unproductive.  Two  small  streams  water 
the  Eleusinian  plain :  one,  called  the  Cephisus,  descends 
from  the  great  mountain  of  Cithieron,  through  the  narrow 
plain  of  EleuthercB,  into  that  of  Eleusis ;  the  other  small 
stream  rises  near  the  pass  of  Phyle  in  the  range  of  Fames, 
and  runs  through  the  Thriasian  plain  towards  the  Rheiti. 
The  remains  of  an  arehed  aqjueduct  intended  to  supply 
Eleusis  with  water  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the  plain 
towards  Eleusis  from  the  ugper  course  of  this  latter  stream. 
The  Cephisus,  though  almost  dry  in  the  warm  weather, 
brings  down  from  Cithssron  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water 
in  the  wet  season,  and  in  antient  times  mounds  were  raised 
to  Protect  Eleusis  from  those  sudden  inundations. 

The  chief  river  of  the  Athenian  plain  \s  the  Cephisus. 
Its  most  north-eastern  source  ia  at  Trinemii  (Strab.  p.  400), 
between  the  northern  face  of  Pentelicus  and  Fames ;  ano- 
ther branch  rises  on  the  south  face  of  Pentelicus,  and 
flowing  westward  joins  the  main  stream  north  of  Athens ; 
other  branches  rise  in  the  high  range  of  Fames  about  De- 
celeia,  and  still  farther  westwards.  The  Cephisus  flows 
southwards  on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  through  what  was 
called  by  distinction  The  Plain  {rb  arc^tov) ;  its  outlet  was 
originallv  in  the  bay  of  Phalemm,  and  when  the  long  walls 
were  buut  it  was  necessary  to  make  tunnels  to  carry  off  so 
much  of  the  river  as  was  not  consumed  in  irrigation.  Strabo 
remarks, '  that  the  Cephisus  is  onlya  torrent  stream,  and  that 
in  summer  it  fails  altogether.*  The  accounts  of  this  river 
are  somewhat  contradictory :  that  of  Thiersch  is  as  follows : 
— *  The  Cephisus  is  anything  but  a  torrent ;  it  springs  from 
copious  and  beautiful  springs,  and  is  never  diy.  In  the 
autumn  of  183),  in  the  monUi  of  November,  when  the  rains 
had  hardly  be^un.  and  the  dry  weather  had  continued  for 
eight  months,  it  still  flowed,  and  the  natives  all  assured  me 
that  it  was  never  without  water.  During  the  whole  summer 
it  irrigates  the  two  hundred  gardens  on  its  banks,  and  in 
winter  it  supplies  water  for  the  olive-trees  which  are  planted 
in  these  gardens.  To  conduct  the  water  to  the  grounds, 
the  inhabitants  have  made  small  trenches  and  ditches ;  the 
irrigation  takes  place  on  fixed  days  and  hours,  so  that  each 
garden  is  watered  twice  a  week.*  The  same  writer  informs 
us,  that  the  irrigation  all  through  Attica  is  in  an  excellent 
condition,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  with  its  noble 
in^rdens  and  antient  olive-trees,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
beaatiful  desrriotion  by  Sophocles  i(£d.  Col.  685)  of  the 
fertility  oonferred  on  his  native  district  by  the  Cephisus.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  Ihssus  in  the  description  of  I 


Athens ;  the  mam  branch  rises  on  the  north  face  of  the 
greater  Hymettus,  from  which  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  south,  running  along  the  east  side  of  Athens. 
The  Eridanus,  which  joins  it  near  Athens,  rises  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  greater  Hymettus,  at  a  place  called 
Syrian! ;  its  fiiuntain  is  in  a  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by 
verdure.  In  summer,  the  Ilissus  is  auite  dry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens ;  it  seems  originally  to  have  terminated, 
where  the  Cephisus  did,  in  the  Phalerie  bay.  Besides  these 
streams  there  are  only  two  others  worth  notice :  one  is  the 
Erasinus,  which  flows  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hymettua 
through  the  Mesogaia  into  the  sea,  north  of  Pbrt  RM ; 
and  the  other  is  the  river  of  the  plain  t>f  Marathon,  which 
comes  from  Mount  Phelleus. 

The  range  of  Fames  stands  Uke  a  wall  between  Attica 
and  BcBotia,  but  the  ascent  is  much  greater  fit>m  the  Athe- 
nian side ; -the  ascent  from  the  higher  level  of  Bceotia  is  less 
difficult.  There  are  several  passes  through  t^  range,  which 
were  formerly  of  great  importance  for  the  miUtary  oefenoe  of 
Attica.  The  most  westem  pass  was  by  the  Three  Heads,  as 
the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak  Heads,  according  to 
Athenian  usage  (Herod,  ix.  39),  which  we  may  conjecture 
was  some  remarkable  eminence  near  the  defile  of  Cithssron. 
This  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Kondura,  at  which  place  the 
roads  from  Megara,  Atnens,  and  Eleusis  meet,  and  from 
this  point  the  road  is  continued  to  Platsea  and  Thebes, 
through  the  deep  defile  near  the  Three  Heads. 

The  pass  of  Phyle  is  ^bout  N.  by  W.  of  Athens.  The 
fortification,  which  still  retains  its  name,  stands  on  a  steep 
rock,  which  can  only  be  approached  on  the  east  side,  and 
completely  commands  the  narrow  pass.  From  this  ele- 
vated fort  Thrasybulus  and  the  little  band  of  exiles 
could  view  the  whole  Athenian'  plain  and  the  Saronic  gulf, 
before  they  meditated  a  descent  into  the  low  country. 
Panactum  (Thucyd.  v.  3.  42),  an  Athenian  fort  on  the 
confines  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  possibly  connected  with 
some  part  of  this  pass,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  data  fur 
determining  its  position.  The  great  eastem  pass  was  that  of 
Deceleia  (now  Tat6y),  which  mns  past '  the  solitary  choreh 
of  St  Mereurius,  and  detwends  into  the  Boootian  plain  at 
Buy&ti.*    (Leake.) 

<Jn  this  pass  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  places  the  demos  of 
Sphendale ;  and  this  was  the  road  thatMardonius  took  when 
he  retreated  from  Attica :  by  this  pass  also  the  grain  im- 
ported into  Athens  firom  EutKBa  through  Oropus  was  car- 
ried. (Thucyd.  vii.  28.)  The  highest  points  of  Ptones  lie 
between  the  passes  of  Deceleia  and  Phyle :  one  of  the  swn- 
mits  between  these  two  points  appean  to  be  that  to  whibh  we 
have  assigned  the  height  of  4193  feet  Another  pass,  still 
more  to  the  eastward,  leads  from  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
past  Capandriti  to  Marcopoulo  in  the  Oropia. 

At  a  time  when  this  interesting  province  is  beginning  to 
be  more  completely  examined,  it  is  necessary  to  use  exisUng 
authorities  with  more  caution  than  if  all  prospects  of  further 
information  were  shut  out.  We  shall  here  state  briefly  a 
few  facts  u  to  the  products  of  this  region  which  appear  to  be 
well  established.  The  great  mass  of  tne  mountains  of  Attica 
are  calcareous,  but  the  stone  differs  very  much  in  quality  and 
ook>ur#  The  best  specimens  of  white  marble  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Mendeli  (the  antient  Pentelicus)  are  very  white,  bard, 
and  fine-grained ;  but  owing  to  numerous  little  pieces  of  flint 
or  quarts  imbedded  in  it,  this  marble  is  exceedingly  difficult 
tobe  worked  by  the  sculptor.  Between  Pentelicus  ml  Fames, 
the  mass  of  rocks  appean  to  be  mica  slate,  whiob  it  also  the 
basis  of  the  region  of  Pentelicus.  Marble  also  was  in  former 
times  quarried  on  Hymettus,  and,  as  well  as'that  of  Penteli- 
cus, was  an  article  of  export :  this  marble  extends  to  the 
promontory  of  Zoster.  Near  the  boundary  of  Megaris  in  the 
Horns,  there  is  an  immense  deposit  of  oonohiforous  liimeetme, 
which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Paosanias  (L  44.  i :  tee 
also  Geirs  liin.  of  Greece).  The  silver-mine  district  of  Lau- 
rium  may  probably  still  be  worked  to  advantage  with  the  aid 
of  modem  improvements,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
ore  is  exhausted.  Salt  was  made  in  antient  times  from  the 
salt  marshes  on  the  coast  Attica  cannot  produoe  much 
grain  in  proportion  to  her  surfruse,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  best  lands,  the  husbandman  will  cultivate 
more  profiUbly  the  olive,  fig,  and  grape :  all  kinds  of  Jegu- 
minous  vegetables  can  be  successfmly  euUivate<l  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cephisus  of  the  Athenian  plain.  (Thiersch.) 
The  fragrance  and  abundance  of  flowen  in  Attica  has 
rendered  Hymettus  noted  for  iU  honey,  and  we  find  that, 
when  Wheler  visited  Attica,  the  monks  of  Mendeli*  a  mo* 
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tiMttry  of  Pentalieui,  had  6000  hiv«s.  Attioa  is  not  well 
adapted  tor  braeding  the  horse  to  any  amount,  nor  does  the 
oovr  in  Reneral  sucoeed  well  either  here,  or  in  any  of  the  low 
hot  parU  of  Greece.  The  sheep,  and  especially  the  kid, 
formed  of  old  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  husband- 
men; and  in  Gnece  generally  at  the  present  day,  butter 
and  eheese  are  solely  produced  from  the  milk  of  the  goat 
and  the  sheep.  The  seas  round  the  coast  of  Attica  abound 
m  excellent  fish,  all  the  species  of  which  were  known  to  and 
highly  prized  by  the  antient  gastronomists :  the  red  muUdl 
caught  about  Cape  Zoster  i»  as  much  valued  as  it  ever  was 
(Leake),  and  with  the  increased  demand  which  will  now 
probably  arise  in  Attica,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  rich 
fibheries  of  the  Attic  seas  again  Houribh. 

FulititaJi  Dwinons^—lf  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the 
remote  antiquity  of  political  communities  in  Attica,  and  its 
oooupaiion  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek 
stock  as  those  of  the. age  of  Pericles,  we  mayfind  it  in  the 
names  of  mountains,  streams,  and  places.  The  names  of 
mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries  the  most  per- 
manent memoriahi  of  a  nation* a  existence.  Many  Attic 
names  can  be  explained  from  the  Greek  language  as  known 
to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced  to  personal  names  which 
belong  to  the  eirole  of  the  Greek  mythi*  But  there  still 
remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison, 
of  Greek  words  with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which 
we  cannot  explain  at  all :  such  are  Cephisus  or  Keph-issus» 
ll-issus,  Hym-ettus,  Bril-essus  or  Bril-ettus,  Garg-ettus, 
Pames  (oompare  Pam-assus),  Braur-on,  Marath-on,  Sun- 
ium,  &o. 

Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  settlements  in 
Attica  is  found  in  the  numerous  political  divisions  of  which 
traces  remained  in  the  historical  period.  The  oldest  poli- 
tical division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  was  that 
by  Ceorops  into  twelve  parts  (see  Strabo,  p.  397),  the 
names  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belong  to  that  clas»s 
of  words  which  the  Greek  language  cannot  explain.  The 
names  Cecropia,  Deeeleia,  Eleusis,  and  several  others, 
included  in  the  twelve,  were  preserved  in  the  historical 
period  of  Attica.  Another  division  into  four  parts*  among 
the  four  sons  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  392),  has  a  distinct  re- 
ferenee  to  the  physioal  divisioni  of  tha  Attic  peninsula, 
inuluditg  in  this  term  Megaris»  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, was  the  only  portion  which  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hanrls  of  the  D  )rians.  That  there  is  an  historical  fact  con- 
tained in  the  division  of  the  peninsula  among  the  four  sons 
o(  P»tidion  appears  from  there  being  thret  great  natural 
dinsiona  of  Attiea  after  the  aeparation  of  Megaris,  which 
three  diviiiions  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  three  poli- 
tical parties  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  (Herod,  i.  ^9.) 
Theiie  parties,  aa  Plntarch  remarks  (Solon,  13),  were  in 
nainber  juMt  aa  many  as  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
(*«)untry :  they  werethe  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  NE.  region  and  the  range  of  Parnes; 
file  men  of  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  pUiin  of  Athens, 
and  probably  the  Eleusinian  also  are  included),  and  the 
Parali,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Paralia,  a  term  which  we  have 
already  explained. 

A  division  into  four  tribes  (^vXoi),  and  also  a  division 
into  foinr  eastea,  is  attributed  to  Ion.  Hie  division  of  the 
four  Ionian  tribes  remained,  aa  Mre  have  observed  (see 
Athbms),  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  who  increased  them 
to  ten;  aAd  the  four  oastea  or  dasses  of  Ion  were  re- 
presented in  number,  though  perhaps  in  no  other  respect, 
by  the  four  dasses  into  which  Solon  distributed  the  Athe- 
nian dtiiena  according  to  their  property.  Besides  the 
twelve  political  divisions  of  Ceerops,  we  find  another  divi- 
aion  of  four:-Cecropia,  Autochthon,  Aotsea,  Paralia:  the 
first  two  are  mythical,  and  the  two  last  clearly  are  signifi- 
eant,  \eca\  names.  The  name  Cecropia,  assigned  to  one  of 
tlie  four  divisions,  and  also  to  one  of  the  iwehfe  divisions  of 
Ceerops,  existed  in  the  time  of  Tbucydides,  and  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  district  (as  Colonel  Leake  coi\jec- 
tures)  lyin^  in  the  lower  but  hilly  tract  which  connects 
iKgaleoe  with  Pames  (Thucyd.  ii.  19):  Cecroois  was  also 
the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes.  Four  other  divisions  are 
also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Cranais,  Atthis,  Meso- 
gaia,  and  Diacris ;  of  which  the  last  two  are  local  denomi- 
nations. The  four  diviaions  are  again  mentioned  under  the 
namea  of  Dias,  Athenais,  Poeeidonias,  and  Hephsestias,  re- 
ferring to  the  names  of  four  divinities,  includibg  those  of 
Athene  and  POeeidon,  the  national  gods  of  the  oVi  settlers 
and  the  loniant  nspeetivdy. 


The  tribes  (^vXal)  established  by  Cleisthenes  were  Hip* 
pothoontis,  Antlochis,  Cecropis,  Erechtheis,  Pandionis, 
Leontis,  ^geis,  Acamantis,  CEneis,  iCantis.  The  ten 
tribes  were  subdivided  into  174  demi  or  townships,  each 
demos  apparently  containing  a  town,  or  small  villaxe. 
Though  the  tribes  (^vXal)  were  local  divisions,  and  though 
neighooaring  demi  were  generally  classed  under  the  same 
tribe,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  contiguous  demi 
assi^ed  to  different  tribes ;  just  as  we  sometimes  observe 
in  England  a  detached  part  of  one  county  completely  im- 
bedded in  a  diflTerent  county.  The  most  populous  of  the 
Attic  demi  was  Acharnoe.  (Thucyd.  ii.  19.)  Under  Ma- 
cedonian influence  two  tribes  were  added,  Antigonis  and 
Demetrias ;  but  these  were  afterwards  changed  to  Ptole- 
mais  and  Attalis.  A  new  tribe  was  added  in  honour  of 
Hadrian. 

As  to  the  antient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory'  conclusion.  Mr.  Clinton  considers, 
that  about  b  c.  3 1 7  it  may  have  been  527,660,  a  large 
population  for  such  a  territory  (being  above  700  to  a 
square  mile),  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  con* 
tained  a. populous  city.  The  numbers,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Metoeci  (who  are  probably  exaggerated  in 
Mr.  Clinton's  calculation),  are  fairly  deduced  from  the 
census  of  Demetrius  the  Phalcrean,  als  it  is  reported  in 
Athenrous  (p.  272).  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Clinton's 
essay  for  the  various  arguments.  (Appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Fasti  HeUenici.)  With  respect  to  some  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  subsidiary  arguments  deducea  from  the  area 
of  Attica  (which  he  estimates  at  748  square  miles,  including 
Salamis)  and  the  amount  of  its  products,  we  may  obsiervo, 
first,  that  the  area  as  determined  from  all  maps  hitherto 
published  is  necessarily  incorrect,  the  coast  line  having  only 
been  accurately  ascertained  by  Captain  Copeland  in  1830, 
and  the  interior  boundary  line  being  still  very  inadequately 
laid  down ;  and  secondly,  that  the  calculations  as  to  the  pos- 
sible or  probable  production  of  grain  in  Attica  are  at  present 
exceedingly  hazardous,  and  probablv  far  from  the  truth. 

Attica  is  one  of  the  Eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of 
Greece;  it  contains  one  city,  Athens,  and  118  villages. 
The  population  is  not  kno>«ii. 

For  more  exact  information  on  the  phvsical  character  of 
Attica,  we  must  look  to  the  Grermans  and  others  at  present 
in  the  country.  Colonel  Leake's  Essay  on  the  Demi  of  At- 
tica, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
is  a  most  excellent  and  accurate  work.  The  reader  may  also 
consult  Kruse's  Hollas,  but  with  caution,  and  not  without 
the  assistance  of  Leake.  See  also  Thiersch,  De  I  Ettit  actual 
data  Grece,  Leipzig,  1833;  the  Unedited  Antiquitiei  qf 
Attica ;  and  Hermann's  LehfbiwK  ^c. 

ATTIC  DIALECT,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  desigw 
nate  one  of  Uie  varieties  of  the  antient  Greek  language. 
We  have  seen  the  close  connexion  and  relationship  whK>h 
existed  between  the  old    inhabitants  of  Attica  and   the 
lonians;  and  in  conformity  with  this  fact,  we  find  it  stated 
(Strabo,  p.  333)  that  the  Ionic  form  of  the  Greek  language, 
or  the  Ionic  dialect*  as  it  is  generally  called,   *  was  Uie 
same  aa  the  old  Attic,  for  the  antient  Athenians  were  called 
lonians.*    But  in  course  of  time  the  language  of  Athena, 
which  was  improved  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  gradually 
acq^uired  a  cfistinct    character,  and  also  a  decided    pre- 
emmence,  owing  to  the  excellent  works  which  were  written 
in  it  on  almost  every  branch  of  literature.    Must  of  the 
great  works  of  antiquity  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
our  times  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect.    Some  writers 
have  made  two,  and  some  three  divisions  of  the  Attio 
dialect,  with  reference  to  extant  writers ;   but  the  general 
division  of  the  Attic  diulect  into  old  and  new  seems  to  bo 
sufficiently  exact.    To  the  former  division  belong  iCschylua, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Antiphon,  Thurydides, 
&c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and  the  con- 
temporary orators.    The  language  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
indeed  Aristophanes  also,  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  character  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  two  clas>es, 
and  the  name  of  middle  may  consequently  be  given  to  it ' 
biit  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  a  writer  of  this 
middle  class  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  writers  of  the 
neiD  Attic. 

After  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks  were  moi« 
united  as  a  nation,  the  superioritv  of  Athenian  literature 
made  the  language  of  Athens  the  common  language  of 
those  who  wrote  pure  Greek.  Aristotle  may  be  considered 
as  the  earliest  extant  writer,  not  an  Athenian  by  birth,  who 
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adopted  th^  lanflruage  of  Athens.  The  Attie  dialect,  then 
loroewhat  roodined  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local 
eircuinstancej,  became  the  common  written  language  of  the 
educated  Greeks.  We  find  accordingly,  under  the  suc- 
eetsors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  under  the  Romans, 
a  trries  of  Greek  prose  writers  belonging  to  various  coun- 
tries, but  all  attempting  to  write  one  common  language. 
These  writers  no  doubt  have  each  some  peculiarities ;  but 
the^  Mculiarities  are  not  of  that  kind  which  distinguish  the 
Ionic  Greek  of  Herodotus,  or  the  Doric  Idylls  of  Theocritus 
ft\)m  the  language  of  Thucydides  and  Euripides.  This 
common  language  of  the  learned  Greeks  was  called  the 
•ommon  dialect  (4  fcotvi),  or  4  'EXXi^vuc^  fi6XtKroc) :  Poly- 
biut,  a  native  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Strabo  of  Asia  Minor, 
Diodorus  of  Sicily,  and  others,  belong  to  the  writers 
who  use  the  Common  Dialect.  Some  late  writers  affected 
rather  to  imitate  the  puie  old  Attic  standard  than  to  use 
the  modified  Attic,  or  Common  Dialect,  as  Lucian,  Arrian 
in  hit  Anabasis,  Aristides,  &c.  The  name  of  Atticists 
{'Arrunffrai)  was  given  to  this  artificial  class  of  writers,  but 
tspeeiallv  to  such  imitators  as  Aristides.  [See  Aristidxs, 
MlivsJ]  The  real  characteristics  of  the  Attic  dialect  can 
only  be  known  by  a  careflil  study  of  the  writefs.  The  reader 
may  consult  Maittaire*s  Graae  Lingua  Dialeetiy  by  Sturs, 
1^07 ;  Buttmann*s  Greek  Orammar;  andMatthi»*8  Ortek 
Grammar. 

ATTICUS,  T.  POMPCNIUS,  was  descended  from  a 
very  antient  family  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  bom  the  9th  of 
Mkich,  B.C.  109,  being  three  years  older  than  Cicero  and 
Pompey,  and  nine  older  than  CsB&ar.  Ho  is  sometimes  called 
Q.  CseclUus  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  20),  a  name  which  he  derived, 
B.C.  58,  fr«m  his  maternal  uncle  Ceecilius,  who  left  him  a 
considerable  estate. 

His  early  years  were  spent  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  whose  taste  for  literature  induced  him  to  give  his  son 
the  best  education  which  Rome  could  supply ;  and  that  he 
was  8ucces»ful  in  inspiring  him  with  his  own  love  of  learning 
is  proved  by  the  subsequent  career  of  Atticus.  lie  lived 
during  the  most  stormy  period  of  Roman  histor) ,  and  yet 
he  contrived  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  various  parties 
which  ia  succession  directed  public  affairs.  Though  he 
took  no  active  part  in  politics,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help 
the  unfortunate,  to  whatever  oarty  they  might  belong. 
He  sent  money  to  the  son  of  Marius  after  he  had  been 
declared  a  public  enemy ;  and  yet  he  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  Sulla,  that  this  general  was  anxious  to 
take  him  with  him  to  Italy  on  his  return  from  the  Mithrl- 
datic  war ;  but  Atticus  excused  himself  without  losing  the 
favour  of  Sulla.  He  was  also  on  good  terms  with  CsDsar, 
Pompey,  M.  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Augustus  ;  but  his  most 
intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence.  Pomponia;  the  sister 
of  Atticus,  was  married  to  Cicero's  brother  Quintus ;  but 
the  match  was  not  a  happy  one,  as  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Quintus  and  his  wife  did  not  agree. 
We  still  possess  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  in  sixteen 
hooka,  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  that  important 
period.  Atticus  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  at 
Athens  (from  S5  to  65  B.C.),  having  proceeded  to  that  city 
about  B.C.  85,  that  he  might  not  m  witness  of  the  misery 
caused  by  the  factions  of  Cinna  and  Sulla ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely, though  we  have  no  information  on  the  subject,  that  he 
denved  the  name  of  Atticus  from  his  residence  in  liiis  city. 
He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Athenians,  that  the  day  of 
his  departure  was  one  of  mourning  to  its  inhabitants.  Atticus 
had  also  an  estate  in  Epirus,  near  Buthrotum,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  B.C.  65,  when  the  political  horixon  seemed 
somewhat  more  bright,  the  same  year  in  which  Horace  was 
born.  We  have  no  materials  for  a  detailed  account  of  his 
life,  which  was  spent  in  the  delights  of  literary  retirement. 
He  married  at  a  late  period  (Feb.  12,  B.C.  56)  Pilia,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  more  than  the  name  (Cio.  ad  Att,  iv.  4),  and 
that  her  health  appears  not  to  have  been  very  good.  Hia 
daughter,  Pomponia  (called  bv  Cicero  also  Cmsilia  and 
Atiirn),  marriea  M.  Vipttaniut  Agrippa,  the  intimate  friend 
and  able  minister  of  Augustus ;  and  his  grand-daughter  by 
this  marriage,  Vipsania  Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tib^ 
Claudius  Nero,  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  she  had 
Prusua.  Afler  Vipsania  was  divorced  from  Tibenus*  she 
married  Asinius  Gailus,  by  whom  ah*  becaoie  the  mother  of 
a  numerous  family. 


Attieui,  whoM  health  leemt  to  hare  been  ptfticularlj 
good,  if  we  except  some  attacks  from  ague,  died  at  tha 
age  of  seventy-seven,  March  31,  B.C.  s!^,  of  voluntary 
starvation,  after  he  found  that  a  disease,  with  which  he 
was  seised,  was  incurable.  He  was  the  author  of  sexeral 
works,  none  of  whiqh  have  been  preserved.  He  wrote 
annals,  in  which  he  observed  a  strict  chronological  arrange- 
ment, and  traced  with  much  diligence  the  genealogy  uf 
illustrious  families.  They  included  a  period  of  seven  centu- 
ries ;  and  though  they  referred  principally  to  the  histor>'  of 
Rome,  he  gave  in  them  an  abridged  account  of  keveral 
of  the  more  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity.  He  was  par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  compoiition  of  short  epigramma- 
tic inscriptions  to  be  placed  under  the  busU  of  illus* 
trious  men.  He  wrote  al^o  a  hiatorv  of  the  consulate  of 
Cicero  in  the  Greek  language,  in  a  plain,  unadorned  style. 
{dead  Att,  ii.  1.)  In  his  philosophical  opinions,  Atticus 
belonged  to  the  epicurean  sect,  as  we  see  from  various 
passages  in  Ciccro*8  Letters ;  and  conformably  to  the  \iew8 
of  this  sect,  he  avoided  the  troubles  and  tba  caret  of  public 
life.  But  though  Atticui  avoided  the  anxieties  of  a  political 
career,  he  waa  an  active  man  in  looking  after  his  own 
affairs.  His  equestrian  rank  enabled  him  to  hold  a  share 
in  one  or  more  of  those  lucrative  societies  which  fanned  the 
public  revenues ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  prosecuting 
a  claim,  arising  out  of  such  a  connexion,  against  the  corpo- 
ration of  Sicyon,  in  b.c.  61 :  and,  at  a  later  period,  duties 
of  a  similar  nature  reouired  his  presence  in  Asia.  Atticus 
had  a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  wera  well  educated,  and 
appear  to  have  ser\'ed  him  as  amanuenses  and  transcribers 
of  books.  Accordingly.  Cicero  {ad Att.  i.  1 )  begs  Atticus  to 
see  that  a  copy  of  his  Histoiy  of  hia  Consulship  is  plaoed  in 
Athens,  and  in  every  town  in  Greece ;  and  he  also  shows, 
on  several  occasions,  great  eagerness  to  purchase  a  library 
which  Atticus  possessed,  and  apparently  had  formed  him- 
self. The  tAfe  qf  Atticui,  by  his  contemporary  and  i'nend 
Cornelius  Nepos,  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  panegyrist  than  of  an  impartial  writer ;  and 
some  have  lately  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  this  author.  (Held.  Prolegom.  ad  Vitam  Attici  qtu9 
vulgo  Com,  NepoU  adscribitur,  Vratislav.  1826 ;  see  also 
7*.  rrmp.  Atticus,  eine  Afjologie,  Eisenach,  1784  ;  Hi»eiy, 
De  FbrUilnts  Com.  Nepotii.) 

ATTICUS,  HERO'DES.    [See  Hbro'dks.] 

AHTTI  J.«A.  This  formidable  conqueror  was  the  nephew  uf 
Roas,  a  king  or  leader  of  the  Huns,  who  at  the  betfiiiuiiig  of 
the  5th  century  was  established  with  hia  hordes  in  Paniiouia, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  Attila  and  bis  brother 
Bleda  succeeded  Roas  a.d.  4S3.  The  first  act  of  their  reign 
was  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II. 
on  terms  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  ot  the  Roman  empire. 
Being  thus.at  liberty  to  pursue  his  conquesta  in  the  north, 
Attila  extended  his  dominions  fh>m  the  Danube  eastward 
to  the  Volga,  and  northward  even  to  the  Baltic.  A  doubt- 
fUl  provocation,  or  an  unscrupuloua  ambition,  urged  him,  in 
violation  of  existing  treaties,  to  croea  the  Danube ;  and  he 
led  an  irresistible  force  through  Moesia  into  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  signalising  hia  way  by  three  successive  defeata 
of  the  forces  of  the  extern  Empire.  The  whole  ooust 
of  the  Archipelaj^  from  Thermopvl»  to  Constaniinople, 
was  exposed  to  his  ravages ;  and  Theodosiua  in  alarm  re- 
tired into  Asia.  To  obtain  peace,  he  consented  (▲«o.  446) 
to  terms  still  more  humiliating  than  thoia  of  the  former 
treatv ;  among  which  we  find  toe  cession  of  the  tract  along 
the  Lanka  of  the  Danube  extending  to  the  breadth  dt 
fifteen  days*  journey,  and  the  payment  of  an  inoreaaed  tri* 
bute.  Soon  after,  Attila,  impatient  of  a  partner  in  the 
throne,  procured  the  assassination  of  hia  brouier  Bleda. 

In  448  the  historian  Priscua  aooompanied  ambassadon 
sent  to  apologiie  to  Attila  for  the  non-fUlAlment  of 
some  articles  of  this  treaty;  and  we  derive  horn  him 
some  account  of  the  domestic  mannert  of  the  Huna. 
In  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungarjr.  eomewhefe  betwean 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathif  n  mountaina, 
they  came  to  a  larce  village,  which  had  grown  up 
about  the  palace  of  Attila.  The  royal  edifiea  waa  en- 
tirely  of  wood:  the  houses  of  the  Huna  wera  of  the  aama 
or  some  meaner  material,  and  the  only  stone  building  was  a 
set  of  hatha  erected  by  the  king's  fkvourite  Onaftaiua.  But 
the  wood  was  fashioned  into  columna.  earned  and  poliabed  | 
and  the  aiubaasadors  could  disoovar  some  avkienre  of  taato 
in  the  workmanship,  as  well  aa  barbaioua  maffniieanco 
in  the  display  of  the  rich  apoila  of  more  dvuiied  nic 
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tioni.  Thev  vera  lOon  invited  to  a  snmptuous  entertain- 
ment, at  which  the  guests  were  all  served  in  nlfer  and 
gold :  hut  a  dish  of  plain  meat  on  a  wooden  trencher  was 
set  hefore  the  king,  of  which  he  partook  very  sparingly. 
His  beverage  was  equallv  simple  and  fhigaL  The  rest  of 
the  company  were  excited  into  loud  and  frequent  laughter 
by  the  fantastic  extravagances  of  two  buffoons ;  but  Attila 
preserved  his  usual  inflexible  gravity.  A  secret  agent  in 
this  embassy  was  charged  with  the  disgraceful  task  of  pro- 
curing the  assassination  of  this  formidable  enemy.  Attila 
was  acquainted  with  the  real  object  of  the  mission ;  but  he 
dismissed  the  culprit,  as  well  as  his  innocent  companions, 
unii^ured.  The  emperor  Theodosius  was  i^ompelled,  how- 
ever, to  atone  for  his  base  attempt  by  a  second  embassy, 
loaded  with  ma^ficent  presents,  which  the  king  of  the 
Huns  was  prevailed  on  to  accept,  and  he  even  ma^  some 
concessions  in  return.  Theodosius  died  not  long  after  (July 
450)  and  was  succeeded  by  the  more  virtuous  and  able  Marcian. 

Attila  at  this  time  was  coUectingan  enormous  army,  and 
threatened  both  divisions  of  the  Roman  world.  To  each 
emperor  he  sent  the  haughty  message, '  Attila,  mv  lord  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  prepare  a  nolace  for  nis  imme- 
diate reception.*  To  this  insult  was  added  a  demand  upon 
Marcian  for  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  from  the  late  em- 
peror Theodosius.  Marcian*s  reply  was  in  the  same  laconic 
•tyle.  '  I  have  gold  for  my  friends,  and  steel  for  my  ene- 
mies.* It  may  have  been  the  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  two  emperors,  which  determined  Attila  to  make 
war  on  Valentinian  first  The  pretext  for  hostility  was  this. 
yaleiitinian*s  sister  Honoria,  who  was  confined  in  Constan- 
tinople in  consequence  of  some  youthful  errors,  had  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with  Attila,  and  senthim  a 
ring  in  token  of  her  affection.  He  received  her  advances 
very  coolly,  until  at  this  time  it  suited  him  to  demand  her 
hand,  with  half  the  western  empire  as  her  dowry.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  Attila  professed  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  reasons  assigned :  but  he  did  not  the  less  turn  his  arms 
against  Gaul.  A  pretence  for  entering  it  was  all  he  wanted ; 
and  he  closed  with  a  proposal  from  the  son  of  Genseric, 
^ine  of  the  Vandals,  to  attack  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths.  He  began  by  craft  what  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
violence  and  terror.  Valentinian  was  assured  that  his  war- 
like preparations  were  levelled  against  Theodoric  only :  that 
he  should  ever  look  on  the  Romans  as  his  friends,  unless 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  his  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
he  exhorted  Theodoric  to  join  him  against  this  Romans,  as 
tlieir  common  foe.  Meanwhile,  in  midwinter  he  marched 
through  Germany  without  halting  till  he  reached  the  Rhine 
eariy  In  the  spring.  There  he  defeated  the  Franks,  cut 
down  whole  forests  to  build  boats,  and  passing  the  river 
entaied  Gkiul,  several  cities  of  which  opened  their  gates  to 
him*  on  his  profbssions  of  friendship  to  the  Romans.  He 
soon  threwW  the  mask.  The  calamities  attendant  on  this 
invasion  have  been  described  in  frightful  colours  by  Sido- 
nius,  a  contemporarv,  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
by  the  historians  of  France,  who  have  collected  all  the 
antient  testimonies.  But  his  progress  was  at  length  ar- 
rested bv  the  combined  armies  of  the  Romans  and  Goths, 
ander  the  command  of  i£tius  and  Theodoric  They  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  came  up  with  him  in  the  extensive  ]^ains 
surrounding  Chttonsrsur-Mame,  a  country  well  adapted  to 
the  eavalry  of  the  Huns.  There  one  of  the  most  bloody 
battles  recorded  in  history  was  fought,  in  which  Theodoric 
was  slain.  The  issue  might  have  been  considered  doubtful ; 
but  the  advantages  of  victorv  were  gained,  for  Attila  found 
it  expedient  to  rttreat.  He  moved  slowly  to  the  Rhine 
without  molestation,  and  retired  into  Pannonia  (a.d.  451). 

After  having  reinforced  his  arm^,  he  returned  to  repeat 
his  demand  of  the  princess  Honona  in  ihe  plains  of  Ital^. 
He  mastered  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Alps,  either  m 
the  latter  end  of  451,  or  in  the  beginning  of  452,  and  ad- 
vanced at  once  to  Aquileia,  the  metropolis  of  Uie  province 
ealled  Venetia,  which  he  invested,  and  utterly  destroyed 
after  a  siege  of  three  months.  Not  a  house  was  left  stand- 
ing, nor  one  person  left  alive  who  fell  into  the  lumds  of  the 
captors.    Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Ber- 

Smo,  underwent  the  same  &te.  It  is  commonly  believed 
at  the  city  of  Venice  owed  its  origin  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mainland,  who  fled  at  this  time  to  the  islands 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Po.  Cassiodorus,  speaking  of  the 
Venetians,  as  he  calls  them  about  fifty  years  after,  says, 
that  they  had  no  other  fence  against  the  waves  than 


hurdles ;  no  food  but  fish ;  no  wealth  beside  their  boat% 
and  no  merchandise  but  salt,  which  they  exchanged  fbt 
other  provisions.  Attila  treated  Milan  and  Pavia  with 
unusual  clemency:  he  neither  fired  the  buildings,  nor 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  From  Milan,  Attila  nurposed 
to  advance  upon  Rome:  but  as  he  lay  encamped  on  the 
banksof  Lake  Benacus,  he  was  approached  by  a  supplica- 
tory embassy,  led  by  Avienus  and  Pope  Leo  I.  [see  Avib- 
Nus].  He  received  them  with  kindness  and  respect,  and 
consented  to  a  truce  with  Rome,  the  duration  of  which  waa 
to  depend  either  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  claims  on  the 
prinoess  Honoria,  or  the  payment  of  a  proportionate  ransom. 
Prudience  and  superstition  combined  in  this  instance  to 
check  the  implacable  temper  of  the  Hun.  His  troops,  inured 
to  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate,  and  the  rude  sin]|>lioitj 
of  a  pastoral  life,  began  to  melt  away  in  the  luxurious  plakM 
of  Italy ;  and  the  great  i£tiu8,  unable  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, still  hung  on  his  march  with  a  constant  hostility.  Hit 
friends  reminded  him  of  the  fall  of  Alaric,  after  having 
plundered  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  example  was  not  with- 
out effect  upon  his  own  mind.  Nor  were  the  dignity  and 
eloquence  or  Leo  void  of  infiuence ;  and  the  memory  of  that 
influence  probably  was  preserved  and  amplified  in  the  foble 
which  represents  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  appearing  to  the 
barbarian,  and  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
rejected  the  request  of  their  successor.  Jomandes  states, 
that,  on  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  Attila  retired  beyond 
the  Danube. 

The  death  of  Attila  took  place  in  453.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  he  died  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautifol  maiden,  whom  he 
added  to  his  many  other  wives ;  some,  with  a  natural  suspi- 
cion, impute  it  to  the  hand  of  his  bride.  Jomandes,  tran- 
scribing, probably,  from  Prisous,  relates  the  current  story, 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

Priscus  observes,  that  no  one  ever  subdued  so  many  coun- 
tries in  so  short  a  time.  The  vanity  of  the  Romans  refUsed 
to  honour  Attila  with  the  title  of  king ;  they  only  styled  him 
general  of  their  armies,  disguising  an  annual  tribute  under 
9ie  specious  name  of  military  pay.  His  portrait,  given  by 
Jornandes,  presents  the  genuine  features  of  the  Calmuckraoe: 
he  was  low  in  stature,  broad-chested,  and  of  powerfhl  fhune — 
dark-complexioned,  with  a  few  straggling  naira  in  the  place 
of  heard — with  a  large  head,  flat  nose,  and  small  eyes. 
His  carriage  was  fierce  and  haughty ;  and  no  one  could 
behold  him  without  concluding  that  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  disturb  it  It  was  a  saying  of  his  own,  that  the 
grass  never  grew  on  a  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  A 
tale  is  told  by  the  Hungarian  writers,  that  when  he  was  in 
Gaul,  a  herratt  told  him  that  he  was  the  scourge  qf  God, 
who  had  put  the  sword  of  justice  into  his  hand,  to  punish 
the  vices  of  the  Christians ;  but  that  it  would  be  wrested 
from  him  when  they  were  reclaimed.  They  add,  thai 
Attila  remembered  this  saying  after  the  defeat  of  Chfiloofl, 
and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  FlageUum  Dei.  His  empire 
was  overthrown  and  disjointed  immediately  upon  his  death* 
by  the  disputes  and  dissensions  of  his  sons  and  chieftains ; 
the  fate  of  most  unwieldy  empires  hastily  erected  by  violence. 
(Jomandes,  De  Rebus  Gettcis,  and  Priscus,  Exoerpta  de 
LegcUionibus,  furnish  the  best  antient  materials  for  the 
history  of  Attila.  For  modem  compilations,  see  Buat, 
Histoire  des  Peuples  de  fEurcpe,  and  De  Guignes,  Hist, 
des  Huns,  besides  the  work  of  uibbon,  which  has  been  onr 
chief  authority,  and  the  Anc.  (In.  Hist.) 

ATTLEBURGH,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  in  the  hundred  of 
Shropharo,  on  the  high-road  from  London  to  Norwieh, 
throui^h  Thetford;  14  miles  from  Thetford,  14  fhmi 
Norwich,  and  94  from  London. 

It  is  now  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  but  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  ages,  though  ito 
origin  and  early  history  are  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scuri^.  The  church  tower  is  old,  being  part  of  the 
church  originally  built  here;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
edifice  is  of  later  date,  and  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  some  fine  windows  and  excellent  deteils.  ft  is  a  crosa 
church,  and  was  collegiate.  The  foundation  of  the  college 
was  designed  by  Sir  Robert  de  Mortimer,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  executors  or 
tmstees  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  consisted  of  a  master, 
warden,  and  four  secular  priests. 

Attleburgh  has  three  fairs  in  the  year;  and  a  market 
evervThursday.  There  are  places  of  worship  fur  Methodists 
and  Baptists.    The  population  in  1831  was  1 93 9. 
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ATTOCK,  a  city  and  fortress  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sfnde  or  Indus,  within  the  territory  of  Runjeet  Sing,  R^ab 
of  Lahore»  in  33^  d6'  N.  lat.,  and  72^  30'  £.  long.  The 
fortress  was  built  by  Akbar  in  1581,  and  takes  its  name 
from  that  branch  of  the  Indus  which  flows  from  Caubul  and 

^oin8  the  main  stream  about  eieht  or  ten  miles  above  Attock. 
^erishta  calls  this  branch  of  the  Indus  '  Nilab/  or  Blue 
River ;  it  is  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  Caubul  river. 
Aocording  to  Major  Rennell,  the  name  of  Attock,  which 
in  the  original  language  of  the  country  means  forbidden, 
was  given  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  its  forming  the 
original  boundary  of  Hindustan  in  that  quarter,  which 
boundary  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hindu  to  pass  over  without 
tpeeial  permission.  According  to  Dr.  Robertson  {Historical 
Disquisition  concerning  Antient  India,  p.  93),  this  place  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  'an  eastern  geo- 
grapher quoted  by  M.  D'Anville,*  under  the  name  of  Na- 
ganu  on  the  river  Cophenes.  They  give  its  latitude  32°  30', 
wlii«^  position  aigrees  more  nearly  with  modem  observation 
than  has  usually  been  seen  in  similar  cases. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Alexander  must  have  crossed 
the  Indus  on  his  invasion  of  India,  in  the  spring  of  326  B.C., 
at  or  near  Attock ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  he  crossed 
above  or  below,  as  just  at  the  place.  It  is  also  believed  that 
Timur,  when  he  invaded  India  in  1 398,  crossed  the  Indus  at 
the  same  place ;  which  was  also  the  route  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  1 738. 

The  Indus,  as  it  flows  in  front  of  Attock,  is  nearly  800 
feet  (269  vards,  according  to  Elphinstone)  broad,  and  of 
considerable  depth ;  but  it  runs  with  so  rapid  a  current  that 
BO  accurate  soundings  can  be  taken.  The  banks,  which 
are  of  a  black  stone,  have  acquired  smoothness  from  the 
force  of  the  stream  and  the  constant  friction  of  the  particles 
of  sand  which  it  carries  down,  so  that  they  shine  like  polished 
marble.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  it  is 
easily  crossed  in  boats  and  on  the  inflated  hides  of  oxen. 
The  Rijah  of  Lahore  now  keeps,  a  bridge  of  thirty -seven 
boats  at  Attock,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  army 
aerots  the  river. 

The  fortress  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Afghan 
government,  and  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance :  but  since  1816,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  it  has  been  fast  falling  to  decay. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  stands  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  it  offers  a 
from  of  1 200  fieet :  the  walls,  which  recede  from  the  river, 
are  of  double  that  length ;  they  are  built  of  polished  stone, 
and  make  a  handsome  appearance.  The  place  has  the  dis- 
advantage, in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  being  commanded 
by  a  hill  at  the  back ;  there  is  also  a  fort,  which  was  built  by 
Nadir  Shah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  (See  Ren- 
nell's  Memoir;  £lpuinstone*s  Caubul,  p.  623;  Report 
of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Session  1832;  Bumes's  Memoir  on  the  Indus.  London 
Qeog,  Jnumal,  1833.) 

ATTORNEY  is  a  person  substituted  (atoumS,  attoma- 
tus),  from  aioumer,  attomare,  to  substitute,  and  signifies  one 
put  in  the  place  or  turn  of  another  to  manage  his  concerns. 
He  is  either  a  private  attorney  authorized  to  make  contracts, 
and  do  other  acts  for  his  principal  by  an  instrument  called 
a  letter  of  attorney ;  or  he  is  an  attorney  at  law,  practising  in 
the  several  courts  of  common  law.  The  latter  description 
only  will  be  tresxA  of  under  this  head.  As  to  the  former, 
tee  Lkttir  op  Attoricby. 

An  attorney  at  Uao  answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor, 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Before  the  statute  13  Edward  I.,  c.  10,  suitors  could  not 
appear  in  court  by  attorney  without  the  king's  special  war- 
rant, but  were  compelled  to  appear  in  person,  as  is  still  the 
practice  in  criminal  cases.  The  authority  given  by  that 
statute  to  prosecute  or  defend  bv  attorney  formed  the  attor- 
neys into  a  regular  body,  and  so  greatly  increased  their 
number,  that  several  statutes  and  rules  of  court  for  their 
regulation  and  fbt  limiting  their  number  were  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Elisabeth :  one  of 
which,  the  33  Henry  VI.  c.  7,  states,  that  not  long  before 
there  were  only  six  or  eight  attorneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
*  quo  tempore  mofrna  tranquHhtoM  regnahat ;  but  that  their 
inerease  to  twenty-four  was  to  the  vexation  and  prejudice  of 
the  counties ;  and  it  therefore  enacts,  that  fbr  the  future 
there  shall  be  only  six  in  Norfolk,  six  in  Suffolk,  and  two  in 
Norwich— a  provision  which  has  been  since  signally  evaded, 
tbottgh  Bol  ivpealed.    I|  will  be  convenient  to  oonsider— 


[      1st  The  admission  of  attorneys  to  practise,  their  eifrol- 
meni,  and  certificates : — 

2d.  Their  duties,  functions,  privileges,  and  disabilities. 

3d.  The  consequences  of  their  misbehaviour. 

4th.  Their  remedy  for  recovering  their  fees,  &c. 

1st.  The  admission  of  attorneys  to  practice,  their  enrol* 
ment,  and  certi/tcates.^The  earlier  regulations  as  to  the 
admission  of  an  attorney  (see  3  Jac.  I.  c.  7,  s.  2,  and  rules 
of  courts  in  8  Car.  I.,  and  1654)  required  that  he  should 
serve  for  five  years  as  clerk  to  some  jud^e,  Serjeant,  counsel, 
attorney,  or  officer  of  court ;  that  he  should  be  found,  on  exa- 
mination by  appointed  practisers,  of  good  ability  and  honesty ; 
and  that  he  should  be  admitted  of,  and  reside  in,  some  inn  of 
court  or  chancery,  and  keep  commons  there.  These  were 
superseded  by  the  2  Geo.  11.  c.  23,  s.  5,  now  in  force ;  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  practise  as  an  attorney  in  the 
superior  courts  unless  he  has  been  bound  by  contract  in 
writing  to  serve  for  five  years  as  clerk  to  a  regular  attorney, 
and  has  continued  five  vears  in  loich  service,  and  has 
been  afterwards  examinea,  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled 
in  manner  in  the  act  mentioned,  under  penalty  of  50/.  and 
an  incapacity  to  sue  for  his  fees.  This  provision  is  by 
subsequent  statutes  extended  to  practising  in  the  county 
court  or  the  quarter  sessions;  and  by  34  Geo.  III.  c.  14, 
s.  4,  any  person  practising  as  an  attorney  without  due  ad- 
mission and  enrolment  shall  forfeit  100/.,  and  be  disabled 
from  suing  for  his  fees.  By  the  1  &  2  (Seo.  IV.  c.  48,  and 
3  Geo.  Iv.  c.  16,  persons  having  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  law,  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  and  having  served  under 
contract  in  writing  for  three  vears  with  an  attorney,  and 
having  been  actu^ly  employed  during  the  three  years  by 
such  attorney  or  his  agent  in  the  business  of  an  attorney, 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  admitted  as  fully  as  i£  they  had 
served  five  years ;  provided  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
was  taken  within  six  years  after  matrieulation,  and  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  law  was  taken  within  eight  yesurs  after  matncu« 
lation :  the  binding  to  the  attorney  must  also  be  within  four 
years  after  the  taking  of  the  degree.  By  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46, 
an  affidavit  must  be  made  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  articles  of  the  execution  thereof  by  the  attorney  and  by 
the  clerk,  which  aflldavit  must  be  filed  in  the  court  where 
the  attorney  is  enrolled,  and  be  read  in  open  court  before 
the  clerk  is  admitted  and  enrolled  an  attorney.  Acts  of 
indemnity  are  however  occasionally  passed,  relieving  per* 
sons  who  have  neglected  to  file  their  affidavits  within  the 
limited  time.  By  the  last  general  stamp  act,  a  duty  of  120/. 
is  imposed  upon  the  articles' of  clerkship  of  attorney,  and 
lLl5s.  on  the  counterpart;  and  by  34  Geo«  III.  c.  14, 
s.  2,  the  articles,  duly  stamped,  must  be  enrolled  or  regis- 
tered with  the  proper  ofllcer  in  that  court  where  the  party 
proposes  to  practise  as  an  attorney.  No  attorney  is  al- 
lowed to  have  more  than  two  articled  clerks  at  once, 
and  these  only  during  such  time  as  he  is  actually  in  prac- 
tice on  his  own  account,  and  not  at  any  time  during  which 
he  himself  is  employed  as  clerk  by  another  attorney.  The 
clerk,  in  order  to  be  admitted  an  attorney,  must  actuallv 
serve  five  years  under  his  articles ;  but  by  22  Geo.  111. 
c.  46,  in  case  the  attorney  dies,  or  discontinues  to  practise,  or 
the  articles  are  by  mutual  consent  cancelled,  then  the  clerk 
may  serve  the  residue  of  the  time  under  articles  to  an^ 
other  practising  attorney,  and  the  new  articles  are  not 
subject  to  stamp,  34  €reo.  III.  o.  14,  s.  5,  except  the  duty  of 
1/.  15r.  The  articled  clerk  may  serve  one  year,  but  not  a 
longer  time,  with  the  agent  of  the  attorney  to  whom  he  is 
articled :  a  plan  generally  adopted  by  country  clerks,  who 
thus  acquire  a  year's  experience  of  the  wactiee  in  London, 
without  delaymg  their  admission:  and  by  the  I  &  2  Greo. 
IV.  c.  48,  s.  2,  an  articled  clerk  who  becomes  bond  fide  a 
pupil  to  a  barrister,  or  certificated  special  pleader,  fur  one 
whole  year,  may  be  admitted  in  the  same  manner  as  is  dune 
if  he  serves  one  year  with  the  agent  of  the  attorney  to  wboin 
he  is  bound.  Before  the  clerk  can  be  admitted  an  attorney, 
be  must  cause  an  aflBdavit  of  the  actual  service  under  tho 
articles,  sworn  by  himself  or  the  attorney  with  whom  he  haa 
served,  to  be  filed  in  the  court  to  which  he  seeks  admission ; 
he  must  also  make  oath  (or  affirmation,  if  a  Quaker)  that  he 
has  duly  paid  the  stamp  duty  on  the  articles,  and  that  he 
will  truly  and  honestly  demean  himself  as  an  attorney ;  and 
must  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub* 
scribe  the  declaration  against  popery,  or,  if  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholie,  the  declaration  and  oath  prescribed  by  the  statuto 
81  Geo.  III.  0. 38,  s.  1,    The  ftttomejr  pa^t  a  stamp  duty 
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on'  his  admission  of  25/.  His  name  is  then  enrolled 
without  fee  hy  the  officer  of  court,  in  hooks  appointed 
for  the  purpose:  to  which  books  all  persons  have  free 
access,  without  payment  of  any  fee.  When  the  attorney 
is  admitted,  he  subscribes  a  roll,  which  is  the  original 
roU  of  attorneys,  of  which  the  court  takes  notice  as  the 
recorded  hst  of  its  officers,  and  from  which  the  names  are 
eopied  into  the  books.  An  attorney  duly  sworn,  admitted, 
and  enrolled  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  law,  may  be 
sworn  and  admitted  in  the  courts  of  equity  without  fee  or 
stamp  duty ;  and  so  a  solicitor  in  any  court  of  equity  at 
Westminster  may  be  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled  an  at- 
torney of  his  Majesty^s  courts  of  law;  and  an  attorney  in  a 
superior  court  at  Westminster  is  capable  of  being  admitted  in 
any  inferior  court  of  record.  An  attorney  admitted  in  one 
eourt  of  record  at  Westminster,  may,  by  the  consent  in 
writing  of  any  other  attorney  of  another  court,  practise  in 
the  name  of  such  other  attorney  in  such  other  court,  though 
not  himself  admitted  in  such  court.  But  if  any  sworn 
attorney  knowingly  permit  any  other  person,  not  being  a 
•worn  attorney  of  another  court,  to  practise  in  his  name,  he 
is  disabled  from  acting  as  an  attorney,  and  his  admittance 
becomes  void. 

In  addition  to  swearing,  admission,  and  enrolment,  an 
attorney,  in  order  to  be  duly  qualified  for  practice,  must  take 
oiit  a  certificate  at  the  Stamp-office  every  year  between  the 
15th  November  and  16th  December  for  the  year  following, 
the  duty  on  which  is  12/.  if  he  reside  in  London  or  West- 
minster, or  within  the  delivery  of  the  twopenny  post,  or 
within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  in  practice  three 
▼ears ;  or  6/.  if  he  has  been  admitted  a  less  time ;  and  if 
Le  reside  elsewhere,  and  has  been  admitted  three  years,  8/. ; 
or  if  he  has  not  been  admitted  so  long,  4/. ;  and  if  he  prac- 
tise without  certificate,  or  without  payment  of  the  proper 
duty,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  and  an  incapacity  to 
sue  for  his  fees.  (55  Ueo.  III.  c.  184,  s.  27.)  But  by  the 
44  €reo.  III.  c.  98.  s.  10,  these  penalties  can  only  be  sued 
for  by  the  Attorney -General,  like  other  stamp  penalties; 
and  acts  of  indemnity  are  occasionally  passed  to  relieve 
attorneys  who  have  neglected  to  teke  out  their  certificates 
in  due  time.*  The  omission  by  an  attorney  to  take  out  his 
certificate  for  one  whole  year  inoapacitetes  him  from  prac- 
tising, and  renders  his  admission  void ;  but  the  comts  have 
power  to  re-admit  him  on  payment  of  the  arrears  of  certi- 
Joate  duty,  and  such  penalty  as  the  courts  think  fit.  (37 
Geo.  III.  c.  90.) 

2.  Tke  duite$f  functions,  privUegeSt  and  disMUties  of 
attorneys, — The  principal  duties  of  an  attorney  are  care, 
skill,  and  integrity ;  and  if  he  be  not  deficient  in  these 
essential  requisites,  he  is  not  responsible  for  mere  error  or 
mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  But  if  he  be 
deficient  in  proper  skill  or  oare,  and  a  loss  thereby  arises  to 
his  client,  he  is  liable  to  a  special  action  on  the  case :  as,  if 
the  attorney  neglect  on  the  trial  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  a  material  witness ;  or  if  he  neglect  attending  an  arbitra- 
tor to  whom  his  client's  cause  is  referred ;  or  if  he  omit  to 
eharge  a  defendant  in  custody  at  the  suit  of  his  client,  in 
execution  within  the  proper  time.  When  an  attorney  has 
once  undertaken  a  cause,  he  cannot  withdraw  from  it  at  his 

Sleasure,  since  this  would  injure  his  client ;  and  though  he 
(not  bound  to  proceed  if  his  client  neglect  to  supply  him 
with  money  to  meet  the  necessary  disbursements,  yet  before 
an  attorney  can  abandon  the  cause  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  funds,  he  must  give  a  sufficient  and  reasonable  notice  to 
the  cUent  of  his  intention.  When  deeds  or  writings  come  to 
an  attorney's  hands  in  the  way  of  his  business  as  an  attor- 
ney, the  court,  on  motion,  will  make  a  rule  upon  him  to  deli- 
ver them  back  to  the  party  on  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him 
on  a^unt  of  profiBssional  services  and  disbursements,  and 
particularly  when  he  has  given  an  undertaking  to  re-deliver 
them :  but,  unless  they  come  to  his  hands  strictly  in  his 
business  as  an  attorney,  the  court  will  not  make  a  rule,  but 
JMve  the  party  to  bring  his  action  against  the  attorney. 
.  An  attorney  duly  enrolled  and  certificated  is  considered 
to  be  always  oersonally  present  in  court,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  still  some  firivileges^  though  they  are  now  much 
narrowed.  Till  lately  he  was  entitled  to  sue  by  a  peculiar 
process,  called  an  attachment  of  privilege,  and  to  be  sued 
in  his  own  court  by  bQl ;  but  the  late  act  for  uniformity  of 
process,  2  Will.  IV.  o.  39,  has  abolished  these  diitinctions, 
and  an  attorney  now  sues  and  is  sued  like  other  persons. 
By  reason  of  the  supposed  necessity  for  his  presence  in 
oourt,  an  attorney  is  exempt  from  offices  requiring  personal  { 


service,  as  those  of  sheriff,  constable,  overseer  qf  the  po(»s\ 
and  also  from  serving  as  a  juror.  These  pKvileges  being 
allowed  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  attorneys  as  of  their 
clients,  are  confined  to  attorneys  who  practiaCf  or  at  least 
have  practised  within  a  year. 

An  attorney  is  also  subject  to  some  disabilities  and  re- 
strictions. No  attorney  practising  in  the  King's  Courts 
can  be  under-sherifiT,  sheriff's  clerk,  receiver,  or  shen'fi^s 
bailiff.  (1  Hen.  V.  c.  4.)  No  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  de- 
puty, can  act  as  attorney  oP  agent  at  the  (ijuartor  Sessions, 
under  a  penalty  of  50/.  (22  Geo.  II.  c.  46.)  By  rule  of 
Michaelmas  Term,  1654,  no  attorney  can  be  lessee  in  eject- 
ment, or  bail  for  a  defendant  in  any  action.  By  5  Geo.  11. 
c.  18.  s.  2,  no  attorney  can  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  while 
in  practice  as  an  attorney ;  and  no  practising  attorney  can 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Tax  without  possessing 
100/.  per  annum.  By  12  Geo.  Jl,  c.  13,  no  attorney  who  it 
a  prisoner  in  any  prison,  or  within  the  rules  or  libeniei 
thereof,  can  sue  out  any  process,  or  commence  or  prosecute 
any  suit,  under  penalty  or  being  struck  off  the  roll,  and  inca- 
pacitated from  acting  as  an  attorney  for  the  future ;  and  the 
punishment  is  the  same  for  any  attorney  who  suffers  a% 
attorney  in  prison  to  prosecute  a  suit  in  his  name :  but  an 
attorney  in  prison  may  carry  on  suits  commenced  before  his 
confinement ;  and  the  stetute  does  not  prohibit  his  defend- 
ing, but  only  his  prosecuting  suits. 

3.  The  consequences  of  an  attorney's  misbehaviour. — 
The  court  which  has  admitted  an  attorney  to  practise  treats 
him  as  one  of  its  officers,  and  exercises  a  summary  juris- 
diction over  him,  either  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients,  or  for 
his  own  punishment  in  case  of  misconduct.  If  he  is 
charged  on  affidavit  with  fraud  or  malpractice,  contrary  to 

j  justice  and  common  honesty,  the  court  will  call  upon  him  to 
answer  the  matters  of  the  affidavit ;  and  if  he  do  not  dis- 
tinctly deny  the  charges  imputed  to  him,  or  if  he  swear  to 
an  incredible  story  in  disproof  of  them,  the  court  will  grant 
an  attachment  If  the  misconduct  of  the  attomev  amount 
to  an  indicteble  offence,  the  courts  will  in  general  leave  him 
to  be  indicted  by  the  party  complaining,  and  will  not  call 
upon  him  to  answer  the  matters  of  an  affidavit  If  the 
attorney  has  been  fraudulently  admitted,  or  has  been  con- 
victed of  felony  or  any  other  offence  which  renders  him 
unfit  to  practise,  or  if  he  has  knowingly  suffered  his  name 
to  be  used  by  a  person  unqualified  to  practise,  or  if  he  has 
himself  acted  as  agent  for  such  a  person,  or  if  he  has  signed 
a  fictitious  name  to  a  demurrer  purporting  to  be  the  sig- 
nature of  a  barrister,  or  otherwise  giossly  misbehaved  him- 
self, the  court  will  order  him  to  he  struck  off  the  roll  of 
attorneys.  But  striking  off  the  roll  is  not  a  perpetual  dis- 
ability :  for  in  some  instances  the  court  will  permit  him  to 
be  restored,  considering  the  punishment  in  the  light  of  4 
suspension  only. 

4.  The  attorneys  remedy  for  recovering  his  fees,— An 
attorney  may  recover  his  fees  from  his  client  in  an  action  et 
debt  or  indebitatus  assumpsit,  which  he  may  maintain  for 
business  done  in  other  courts  as  well  as  in  that  of  which  he 
is  admitted  an  attorney.  But  an  attorney  cannot  recover  for 
conducting  a  suit  in  which,  owing  to  gross  negligence  or 
other  cause,  the  client  has  had  no  l^nefit  whatever  from  the 
attorney's  superintendence.  By  the  2  Greo.  II.  c.  23.  s.  23,  no 
attorney  shall  sue  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees  or  disbursements 
till  the  expiration  of  one  lunar  month  aftar  he  has  delivered  to 
his  client  a  bill  of  such  fees  or  disbursemento,  written  in  a 
legible  hand,  and  subscribed  with  his  own  hand :  and  on 
application  of  the  party  chargeable  by  such  bill,  the  court, 
or  a  judge  or  baron  of  the  court  in  which  the  business  it 
done,  may  refer  the  bill  to  be  texed  by  the  proper  officer ; 
and  if  the  attorney,  or  the  party  chargeable,  shall  refuse  to 
attend  such  taxation,  the  officer  may  tax  the  bill  ex  parte, 
pending  which  reference  and  taxation  no  action  shall  be 
commenced  for  the  demand ;  and  on  the  taxation  and  settle- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  party  shall  pay  to  the  attomev,  or  aS 
the  court  shall  direct,  the  whole  sum  due  on  the  bill,  or  b6 
liable  to  attachment  or  process  of  contempt ;  and  if  it  ii 
fonnd  that  the  attorney  has  been  overpaid,  then  he  shall 
forthwith  refund.  The  statute  only  fipplies  to  fees  and  dis- 
bursements for  business  done  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 
If  the  whole  bill  be  for  conveyancing,  it  cannot  be  taxed  i 
but  if  any  part  of  the  bill  be  for  business  done  in  court, 
the  bill  must  be  delivered  a  month  before  the  action  is 
brought,  or  the  attorney  cannot  recover,  in  which  case  aU 
the  items  are  taxed.  Man^  nice  distinctions  have  been 
drawn  as  to  what  transactions  of  an  attorney  conftituta 
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business  done  in  a  court  so  as  to  render  his  bill  suluect  to 
taxation.  For  these  we  must  refer  to  TIdd*8  Practice,  tit. 
Attotneyf, 

To  assist  an  attorney  in  recovering  his  costs,  he  has  a  lien 
for  the  amount  of  his  hill  upon  the  deeds  and  papers  of  his 
client  which  have  come  to  his  hands  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  employment ;  and  till  his  bill  be  paid,  the  court 
will  not  order  them  to  be  delivered  up,  nor  can  an  action  be 
maintained  for  them.  The  attorney  has  also  the  same  lien 
on  any  money  recovered  by  his  client  which  comes  to  bis 
hands  in  the  character  of  his  attorney.  A^  a  further  secu- 
rity to  the  attorney,  his  chent  is  not  permitted  to  discharge 
him  and  substitute  another  without  obtaining  the  leave  of 
the  court  or  a  judge's  order  for  that  purpose,  which  is  never 
granted  except  upor  the  terms  of  paying  the  first  attor- 
ney's bill.  See  Rule  2  Will.  IV.,  reg.  1,  s.  93.  (See  Bac. 
Abridgment,  tit.  Attorney,  7th  edition ;  Tidd's  Proc/Jc^,  9th 
edition,  chap,  iii,  and  xiv.) 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL.  The  attorney-general  is  a 
ministerial  officer  of  the  crown,  specially  appointed  by  let- 
ters-patent. He  is,  in  principle,  nothmg  more  than  the 
attorney  for  the  king,  and  stands  in  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  him  that  every  other  attorney  does  to  his  employer. 
The  addition  of  the  term  '  general*  to  the  name  of  the 
office  probably  took  place  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
attorneys  appointed  to  act  for  the  crown  in  particular 
courts,  such  as  the  attorney  for  the  Court  of  Wards,  or 
the  master  of  the  Crown  'Office,  whose  official  name  is 
'  coroner  and  attorney  for  tha  king*  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  By  degrees  the  office,  which  has  usually  been 
filled  by  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  has  become  one  of  great  dignity  and  importance. 
The  duties  of  the  attorney-general  are  to  exhibit  informal 
tiujis  and  conduct  prosecutions  for  such  heinous  misde- 
meanours as  tend  to  disturb  or  endanger  the  state ;  to  ad- 
vidC  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  government  on 
legal  questions ;  to  conduct  all  suits  and  prosecutions  re- 
lating to  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  crown ; 
to  file  informations  in  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  any  personal  wrong  committed  in  the  lands 
or  other  possessions  of  the  crown  ;  to  institute  and  condq^.t 
suits  for  the  protection  of  charitable  endowments,  in  which 
the  king,  as  parens  pairiiff,  is  entitled  to  interfere  ^  and 
generally  to  appear  in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  m  all 
courts,  where  the  interests  of  the  crown  are  in  question. 

The  precise  rank  and  precedence  of  the  attorney-general 
have  fre()uently  been  the  sulject  of  discussion  and  dispute. 
Indeed  the  early  history  and  origin  of  this  office,  upon  which 
the  question  of  precedence  in  a  great  measure  depends,  is 
mutter  of  p|reat  obscurity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  all 
times  the  king  must  have  had  an  attorney  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  crown  in  the  several  courts  of  justice ;  but 
in  early  limes  he  was  probably  not  an  officer  of  such  high 
rank  and  importance  as  the  attorney-general  of  the  present 
day.  There  are  no  traces  of  such  an  officer  till  some  cen- 
turies vSier  the  conquest;  and  it  is  clear  that,  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  the  king's  serjeant  was  the  chief  exe- 
cutive officer  for  pleas  of  the  crown.  (Spelman,  Gloss,  tit 
Serviens  ad  legem.)  In  the  old  form  of  proclamation  upon 
the  arraignment  of  a  criminal,  the  king  s  serjeant  was,  till 
\ery  lately,  always  named  before  the  attorney-general ;  and 
previously  to  the  Commonwealth  he  invariably  spoke  before 
him  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  and  performed  the  duty  of 
'opening  the  pleadings,*  which  since  the  Commonwealth 
has  always  been  done  by  the  junior  counsel.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  a  curious  altercation  between  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
who  was  then  attorney-general,  and  a  serjeant-at-law,  upon  \ 
this  subject,  is  related  in  Bulstrodc's  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  32, ' 
upon  which  ooc4u»ion  Lord  Coke,  who  was  then  chief  justice, 
said  that  *  no  serjeant  ought  to  move  before  the  kings  | 
attorney,  when  he  moves  for  the  king ;  but  for  other  mo-  \ 
tions  any  serjeant-at-law  is  to  move  Wore  him.*  He  added, . 
that  wlicu  *  he  was  the  king's  attornev,  he  never  offered  to 
move  before  a  seijeant,  unless  it  was  U)r  the  king.' 

All  Questions  respecting  the  precodeuoy  of  the  attorney- 
general  and  the  Serjeants  were  terminated  by  a  special  war- 
rant of  his  late  majesty,  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent, 
in  1811,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  attorney-general 
and  the  solicitor-general  sliould  have  place  and  audience  at 
the  head  of  the  English  bar. 

A  discussion  arose  during  the  session  of  parliament 
1834,  at  tha  hearing  of  a  Scotch  appeal  in  the  House  of 
X^orda»  opoii  tlM  question  of  preo«d«Jioy  b«twf«D  tho  attoroej- 


general   and   the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  which  was 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  former. 

ATTRACTION,  from  two  Latin  words  signifying  a 
drawing  towards,  a  term  the  meaning  of  which  has  been 
obscured  by  the  verbal  disputes  of  a  century  and  a  half. 
Considering  the  great  importance  of  correctly  understanding 
a  word  which  is  in  such  universal  use,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  misun- 
derstood. The  applications  of  the  word  to  the  experi- 
mental fticts  which  it  implies,  such  as  attractijn  of  gravi- 
tation, attraction  of  cohesion,  electrical  attraction,  camllary 
attraction,  &c.,  must  be  looked  for  under  the  heads  gSiavA- 
TATiON,  Cohesion,  Elkctricity,  &c. 

When  a  word  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  especially 
when  there  have  been  ignorant  and  learned  men  on  botn 
sides,  it  generally  happens  that  several  different  meanings 
have  bden  affixed  to  it.  In  the  present  instance  we  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  more  terms  tnan  one  to  represent  the 
various  senses  in  which  attraction  has  been  used.  We  shall 
therefore  explain  what  we  mean  by  mathematical  attraction, 
mathematicO'physical  attraction,  and  physical  attraction. 
The  reader  may  supply  any  terms  which  he  likes  better,  if 
he  will  take  care  to  distinguish  tlieir  meanings. 

(1.)  When  we  see  the  body  A  move  towards  B,  we  see 
the  eflTect  that  would  be  produced,  if  B,  directly  or  indirectly, 
had  the  power  of  drawing  A  towards  it,  or  of  attractifig  it. 
But  if  we  only  see  the  fact,  and  measure  the  law  of  the 
motion,  and  find  thereby  that  A  moves  as  it  would  move  if 
B  did  attract  it  according  to  some  simple  law,  we  can  then 
find  what  is  to  take  place  during  the  rest  of  the  motion,  if 
the  same  law  continue.  For,  in  the  mathematical  formulce, 
deduced  from  principles  which  have  always  been  ad- 
mitted and  appealed  to  by  the  opponents  of  attraction 
themselves,  it  clearly  is  of  ho  importance,  as  to  results, 
whether  we  substitute  the  real  truth  of  nature,  or  that  which 
is  equivalent  to  it  in  its  effects,  or  in  the  particuli^r  effect 
under  consideration.  Thus,  if  the  earth  move  round  the 
sun,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  (f  the  sun 
attracted  it  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  then  that  law 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  deducing  future  phenomena. 
A  person  who  admits  so  much,  admits  what  we  mean 
by  mathematical  attraction.  We  might  instance  various 
mathematical  modes  of  speaking,  which  in  strict  physics  are 
false.  The  sun  throws  a  shadow.  The  sun  throws  nothing 
but  light,  and  it  is  because  an  opaque  body  prevents  his 
throwing  direct  li^ht  that  there  is  a  shadow.  But  the 
phenomenon  is  as  if  the  sun  did  throw  the  positive  appear- 
ance called  shadow,  and  the  phrase  is  admitted.  The  sun 
moves  round  the  earth  onoe  a  day— should  be,  the  earth 
turns  round  its  axis  onoe  a  day ;  but  we  see  the  sam« 
appearances  as  would  be  presented  if  the  sun  did  move 
round  the  earth.  Btit  the  most  direct  use  of  the  mathe'^ 
maticai  way  of  speaking  is  in  the  term  cbntkifuoal  forcs 
(which  see),  where  we  speak  as  if  a  body  really  endea- 
voured to  go  direct  away  from  a  centre,  when  in  truth  it 
endeavours  to  keep  its  own  straight  line  of  motion  unal-* 
tered.  But  the  efifect  being  exactlv  that  of  aa  endeavour  to 
move  directly  away,  the  term  is  admitted,  though  certainly 
more  liable  to  be  misunderstood  than  attraction. 

(2.)  When  A  not  only  moves  towards  B,  but  it  is  plain 
that  B  is  in  some  way  or  other  an  agent  in  the  motion  of  A, 
there  is  what  we  will  call  mathematicophysical  attraction. 
Place  a  needle  so  as  to  swim  on  water,  and  hold  a  magnet 
north  of  it;  the  needle  will  slowly  move  towards  th« 
north.  But  place  the  magnet  east,  and  the  northward 
motion  will  be  almost  iram«liatelv  destroyed  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water,  and  the  needle  will  then  move  east; 
and  so  on  for  any  other  point  of  the  compass.  Here  then, 
in  addition  to  the  conclusions  we  might  araw  from  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  we  see  that  the  magnet  is  in  some  \iay 
or  other  an  actor.  In  the  preceding  case,  B  might  b« 
taken  away,  and  for  any  thing  we  are  supposed  to  know  to 
the  oontrar)',  A  might  continue  its  motion  just  as  before; 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  needle  always  moves  towards 
where  the  magnet  is,  and  never  moves  towards  where  tb« 
magnet  is  not.  •  The  words  cause  and  effect,  then,  have 
no  meaning,  if  we  may  not  say  it  is  the  magnet  which 
attracts  (draws)  the  needle.  But  whether  it  draws  it  directly, 
or  whether  it  acts  upon  some  all-penading  fluid  (this  word 
is  really  almost  synonymous  with  unknown  cause),  as  somt 
have  supposed,  which  fluid  acts  upon  the  needle,  or  whether 
any  other  intermediate  cause  exists,  is  not  necessary  to 
be  ooQiidered  here.    We  ^o  not  bmad  to  imply  anything 
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for  or  against  such  tuppositioni  when  we  say  that  thare 
does  exist  a  mathematico-phyncal  attraction. 

Further  to  illustrate  our  meaning : — when  a  wooden  swan 
swims  towards  a  hit  of  hread,  there  is  mathematieal  attrac- 
tion between  the  swan  and  the  bread,  to  puzzle  children : 
there  is  a  roathematico-physical  attraction  between  the  iron 
hidden  in  the  bird,  and  the  magnet  hidden  in  the  bread,  to 
puzzle  philosophers :  the  unknown  nature  of  the  cause  has 
never  caused   the  children  to  doubt  the  fact ;  but  some 

{philosophers,  in  former  times  at  least,  have  gone  as  great 
engths. 

(3.)  Byphyjiical  attraction  is  implied  a  power  residing  in  B, 
by  which  A  is  drawn  to  it  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
other  cause  whatever,  except  the  will  of  the  Creator.  If  a 
space  of  the  universe  could  he  entirely  cleared  of  matter, 
except  only  two  portions  (particles  or  atoms,  if  such  things 
are),  A  and  B,  at  rest;  then  if  A  would  necessarily  begin  to 
move  towards  B  by  some  power  in  B,  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  its  actual  existence  as  its  figure  or  impenetrability, 
there  exists  what  we  mean  by  phyncal  attraction.  Whe- 
ther there  be  such  a  power  or  not  is  notktiown;  nor,  we 
think,  can  it  ever  he  known.  For  even  supposing  we 
had  followed  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  till  we  had 
approached  to  the  First  Cause,  we  could  not  be  certain  we 
had  done  so  without  becoming  acquainted  with  a  nature 
and  modes  of  action,  for  which  our  very  terms  have  never 
been  anything  but  expressions  either  of  complete  igno- 
rance, or  feeble  analogies  from  our  own  perceptions. 

Let  the  cause  of  attraction  be  discovered,  and  whatever  it 
be,  denote  it  by  (  )  ;  then  shall  we  have  the  same  succes- 
sion of  unmeaning  disputes  about  (  )  that  have  employed 
misguided  energies  about  the  word  attraction.  Those  who 
positively  deny  physical  attraction  are  not  aware  what  they 
are  saying,  unless  they  deny  the  possibility  of  matter  having 
properties  which  are  not  directly  perceptible  to  the  senses : 
those  who  positively  affirm  the  same  are  as  illogical,  unless 
they  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  intermediate  agent. 
Both  parties  are  meddlmg  with  matters  on  which  no  direct 
experiments  can  be  made. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  proofs  that  ma- 
thematico-pnysical  attraction  (which  sort  of  attraction  we 
mean  throughout  the  rest  of  this  article,  unless  the  contrary 
be  specially  mentioned)  does  really  and  universally  take 
place  between  the  portions  of  matter  composing  our  uni- 
verse. This  Question  divides  itself  into  the  proofs  of  matter 
attracting  ana  being  attracted  by  matter  uvon  our  earth ; 
and  the  mattpj-  of  our  earth  attracting  and  oeing  attracted 
by  the  matter  of  other  planets. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove  the 
effect  of  a  mere  sarcasm,  which  may  prejudice  the  reader 
'  against  the  proofs  which  we  produce.  Asks  the  objector.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  every  particle  of  matter,  how  small  soever, 
attracts  every  other?  One  says  (we  remember  to  have 
seen)  toonder/ul !  to  the  supposition  that  the  snuff  in  his 
snuff-box  attracts  the  snuff  in  the  snuff-boxes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Saturn.  The  author  is  one  of  the  Hutchinso- 
niaus,  as  they  are  called,  who  maintain  the  reality  of 
every  phenomenon  mentioned  in  common  terms  throughout 
the  Bible,  which  they  call  drawing  their  natural  philosophy 
from  thence ;  though  perhaps,  by  following  St.  Paul's  ad- 
vice—to prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good — 
they  mignt  equally  have  acted  up  to  their  principle.  It  is 
wonder/uU  then  that  terrestrial  and  Satumian  snuff  should 
mutually  attract.  Be  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  real  or 
presumed,  what  it  may,  it  will  certainly  be  wondei^l.  All 
the  works  of  God  are  wonderful,  says  King  David ;  but  the 
preceding  method  of  reasoning  would  convict  us  of  impiety 
for  quoting  him.  To  pursue  it  in  the  author  s  style :  Is  a 
snuffbox  a  wonderful  work  of  God ;  and  a  Scotch  snuff- 
box, with  a  picture  of  a  man  and  a  gun,  and  a  little  dog  ? 
Every  association  may  be  made  ridiculous  which  compares 
small  things  with  great ;  but  surely  it  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose dwt,  in  whatever  vray  the  earth  may  act  as  a  whole, 
any  part  of  it,  however  small,  may  perform  its  proportional 
part.  Take  the  following  parallel  c^ise:  nothing  can  be 
more  indisputable,  that,  when  any  body  is  in  rotation,  and  a 
part  is  drawn  towards  the  centre,  the  velocity  of  rotation  is 
mcreased.  This  is  seen  in  an  opera  dancer,  who  having 
spun  at  the  rate  of  once  or  twice  in  a  second  with  one  leg  at 
right  angles  to  the  other,  suddenly  increases  his  rotation  to 
five  or  six  times  in  a  second,  partly  by  drawing  in  the  ex- 
tended leg.  But  are  we  to  believe  that  by  raising  our  arms, 
we  tlaoken  the  earth's  rotation  or  lengthen  the  day ;  and  by 


lying  down  on  the  ground,  the  oontrair  ?  We  can  only 
answer,  that  if  by  drawing  down  the  whole  atmosphere,  we 
should  alter  the  day  only  one  second,  every  part  of  the 
atmosphere  would  do  its  part  of  one  second.  A  mind  un- 
used  to  mathematical  considerations  does  not  easily  compre- 
hend the  very  smaU  or  the  very  great  One  objector  is 
scandalised  at  the  idea  that  a  man's  hand  would  move  the 
earth.  He  clearly  has  no  idea  of  any  motion  smaller  than 
that  which  his  eyes  can  see. 

We  shall  now  cite  the  experiment  of  Cavendish,  described 
in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1 798.    If  we  balance  one  ball  of  lead 
by  another  on  a  horizontal  lever,  no  horizontal  oscillation 
takes  place ;  but  any  little  disturbance  makes  the  lever 
turn  completely  round  again  and  again,  till  friction  restores 
the  equilibrium.    Cavendish  balanced  two  balls  of  lead  very 
nicely  on  a  lever,  which  he  suspended  by  a  thread.    A  firm 
stand  was  provided,  and  the  whole  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  to  prevent  agitation  by  the  air,  inserting  only  a  tele- 
scope ana  a  lamp  on  one  side.  When  the  apparatus  was  firm 
ana  no  motion  was  perceived  in  the  interior  pendulum,  other 
leaden  balls  of  considerable  size  were  sudaenly  presented* 
outside  the  case,  to  each  end  of  the  lever,  whereupon  hori- 
zontal oscillations  immediately  began  in  the  lever  like  those 
of  a  pendulum  upon  the  earth — such  oscillations  as  would 
take  place  if  the  balls  attracted  one  another.    He  observed 
the  duration  of  these  oscillations ;  and  thence,  knowing  the 
duration  of  the  oscillation  which,  the  earth  creates  in  a  pen- 
dulum, and  also  knowing  the  relative  densities  of  lead  and 
water,  he  ascertained  that,  if  the  commonly  received  law  of 
attraction  be  correct,  the  earth's  average  density  must  be 
5\  times  as  great  as  that  of  water.   Hut  ton,  on  reoedculating 
his  result,  found  reason  to  think  the  ^  should  be  ^.    We 
shall  immediately  notice  this  result  again. 

It  is  evident  that  if  matter  attract  matter,  a  mountain 
contiguous  to  a  plumb-line  or  a  spirit-level  will,  in  a  slight 
degree,  alter  the  position  of  the  former,  or  the  surface  of  the 
latter.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  measure  the  trifling^  dis- 
placement by  direct  means;  but  since  the  instruments 
alluded  to  are  the  regulators  of  some  astronomical  instru- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  a  false  plumb-line  or  level  may  show 
itself  by  giving  false  positions  to  the  stars.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  detects 
very  small  instrumental  errors.  Bouguer,"  in  Peru,  sus- 
pected that  the  proximity  of  Chimboraco  affectea  his 
Elumb-line ;  and  even  detected  a  number  or  seconds  which 
e  could  in  no  other  way  explain :  but  his  results  rentain 
unverified.  In  1772,  Maskelyne  (one  of  the  best  obser\'ers 
of  his  time)  proceeded  to  Scotland,  to  try  the  effect 
of  Schehallien.  He  made  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions both  north  and  south  of  the  mountain;  for  he 
argued  that  since  the  plumb-line,  if  disturbed,  must  tend 
towards  the  mountain  m  both  cases,  the  discordance  he 
sought  would  be  doubled,  and  more  easily  perceptible* 
He  found  in  this  way,  that  the  north  plumb-line  and  the 
south  plumb-line  made  an  angle  of  1 1 V'  more  than  could  be 
explained  by  the  difference  of  latitude  of  his  two  stations. 
Hutton,  on  calculating  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  from 
this  result,  found  it  five  times  as  great  as  water ;  a  result 
very  nearly  that  afterwards  produced  by  Cavendish,  when 
it  is  considered  that  both  the  mean  density  and  form  of 
such  a  mass  as  Schehallien  could  not  be  very  accurately 
determined.  Maskelyne^  chose  forty  observations,  which 
he  considered  the  best ;  but  Baron  Zach  obtained  the  same 
result  by  reducing  the  whole  337. 

In  1810  the  same  Baron  Zach  undertook  a  similar 
labour,  in  which  he  employed  a  different  instrument,  and  a 
different  method  of  verification.  He  w^  carrying  on  a  tri- 
gonometrical sur\'ey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles* 
and  he  had  three  small  obser\'atories  near  Mount  Mimet. 
north  of  that  town.,  He  obtained  the  latitude  of  these  ob- 
ser>'atorie8  by  measuring  on  the  earth  their  position  with 
respect  to  other  stations  too  distant  from  the  mountain  to 
be  sensibly  affected.  He  then  obtained  the  latitude  of  his 
observatories  by  astronomical  observation  on  the  spot  All 
three,  without  exception,  gave  a  difference  of  2'' between 
the  geodesical  and  astronomical  latitudes,  and  in  all  the  ob- 
served latitude  was  greater  than  the  measured,  being  the 
sort  of  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  attraction  in  the 
mountain.  M.  Zach  published  the  fullest  detail  of  his  me- 
thod, and  all  the  observations,  in  his  Attraction  des  Mon* 
tdgnes,  Avignon,  1814.  For  details  of  Maskelyne's  mea- 
surements, see  HuttonsTVoc^,  vol.  iL,  and  Phil.  Trans,  \  778. 
We  now  come  to  the  question  how  the  attraction  of  Uie  per- 
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tides  of  one  heavenly  body  on  those  of  another  is  established. 
For  details  of  this  very  extensive  subject,  see  Gravitation, 
and  articles  there  referred  to.    The  resumi  of  the  argument 
is  this :  the  phenomena  which  do  take  place  in  the  heavens 
are  those  which  common  and  undisputed  mechanical  and 
mathematical  reasoning  show  tcotdd  take  place  if  the  New- 
tonian law  be  true.     And  every  phenomenon  of  importance 
has  been  gradually  brought  under  the  consequences  of  this 
law  by  various  analysts.    To  recount  instances  would  be  to 
make  a  summary  of  astronomical  terms ;  but  we  will  select 
one,  which,  in  one  sense,  is  the  most  dubious,  namely,  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides.  For,  whereas  the  place  of  the  moon 
or  a  planet  is  predicted  within  from  half  a  second  to  a  second 
of  time,  the  time  of  high  water  cannot  yet  be  predicted  within 
•ome  minutes,  at  least  in  a  port.    How  much  this  pheno- 
nenon  may  be  affected  by  winds  or  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
it  not  difficult  to  conceive ;   but  the  following  result  is  a 
■triking  specimen  of  accordance  between  theory  and  fact. 
If  the  tides  proceed  from  Newtonian  gravitation,  the  mean 
tide-day,  or  interval  between  successive  times  of  high  water, 
must  be  equal  to  the  time  between  the  moon's  coming  on 
the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  two  tide-davs  make  a  lunar  day.    It  is  found 
by  analysis,  that,  if  the  Newtonian  theory  be  true,  the 
average  tide-day  must  be  exactly  equal  to  half  the  average 
lunar-day,  though  particular  instances  of  the  two  may  differ 
many  minutes.    This  is  found  to  be  the  fact :  for  if  the 
tide-day  were  more  than  half  the  lunar-day  by  as  much 
as  one  tenth  of  a  second  on  the  average,  that  is,  if  the  tides 
lagged,  one  with  another,  by  -fj'  daily,   two   thousand 
years  would  have  seen  high  water  at  every  possible  part 
of  the  lunar-day.    But  for  two  thousand  years  it  has  never 
been  denied  that  high  water  takes  place  at  every  port 
within  a  certain  time  (usually  less  than  four  hours)  of  the 
moon's  coming  on  the  meridian.    Again,  a  permanent 
retardation  would,  in  course  of  time,  bring  high  water  when 
the  moon  was  precisely  on  the  meridian,  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  days  together :  a  result  which  never  has  been 
observed,  and  which,  according  to  the  Newtonian  theory, 
is  impossible. 

An  immense  number  of  accordances  between  thewy  and 
observation,  and  there  being  no  assignable  discrepancy 
whatsoever,  of  any  considerable  amount,  form  the  nature  of 
the  proof  of  the  Newtonian  law.  And  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  has  not  been  done  in  a  day,  or  by  one  person,  but 
in  a  century  and  a  half,  and  by  philosophers  of  several 
countries— not  by  men  preiudicea  in  favour  of  Newton,  but 
the  contrary ;  for  it  was  long  before  his  doctrines  found 
their  way  over  to  the  continent,  and  the  dispute  about  the 
invention  of  fluxions  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong 
anti-Newtonian  prejudice.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
England,  where  the  veneration  of  Newton  amounted  almost 
to  idolatry,  has  done  much  less  towards  the  development  of 
his  system  than  either  France,  Germany  or  Italy ;  so  that 
the  Newtonian  system  was  really  fully  established  by  those 
who  had  every  national  and  personal  bias  to  endeavour  to 
overturn  it  This  it  is  necessary  to  state,  because  it  is  fre- 
Quently  asserted  that  the  prevailing  system  is  sustained  by 
tne  name  and  authority  of  Newton.  This  argument,  it  will 
be  obsened,  can  be  easilv  brought  in  any  case ;  for  every 
system,  true  or  false,  will  have  an  originator,  who  will  cer- 
tainly enjoy  great  reputation  as  soon  as  his  ideas  come  to 
be  universally  received.  But  it  is  an  argument  wliicb  is  of 
equal  force  both  a^inst  a  true  and  a  false  system,  not 
having  any  tendency  to  furnish  a  test  between  one  and  the 
other,  unless  it  be  meant  to  be  asserted  that  nothing  is  to 
be  received  as  true,  upon  any  proof  whatever,  which  comes 
fh>m  a  man  of  known  talents  and  knowledge. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  disputes  upon 
the  word  attraction ;  but,  first,  we  shall  show  how  it  was 
used  by  Newton.  The  writings  of  this  great  man  may  be 
divided  into  mathematical  and  physical :  the  propositions  of 
the  Prindpia  are  mathematical,  interspersea  occasionally 
with  sftbolia,  in  which  conjectures  are  made  upon  the  cause 
of  this  mathematical,  or  at  mbst  mathemHtico -physical,  at- 
traction. Newton  was  very  far  firom  supposing  what  we 
have  called  physical  attraction,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  Prindpia  will  show : — 

*  Thus  far  I  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
and  the  sea  by  the  force  of  gra>iu ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
assigned  the  cause  of  gravity The  reason  of  these  pro- 
perties I  hava  not  yet  deduced  firom  phenomena,  and  1  do 
ndi  intvnC  hypoChetet.    For  whatever  is  not  deduced  fkom 


phenomena  is  called  hypothedi  ;  and  hypotheses,  be  tb«f 
metaphysical,  physical,  of  occult  qualities,  or  mechaniea( 

have  no  place  in  experimental  philosophy It  i«  enough 

that  gravity  really  exists,  and  acts  according  to  laws  laid 
down  by  us ;  and  suffices  to  explain  all  the  motions  of  the 
heavens  and  the  sea.' 

The  repeated  use  of  the  words  not  yet, '  nondum,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  Newton  thought  that  the  causa 
of  attraction  might  be  discovered ;  and  the  sentence  next 
following  our  preceding  Quotations  shows  that  he  leaned 
towards  the  notion  of  a  nighly  subtle  fluid,  which  wat 
afterwards  the  hypothem  of  those  who  constituted  him 
their  opponent:  'Something  might  be  add'Mi  about  that 
most  subtle  spirit  which  pervades  and  lies  hid  in  all  dense 
bodies ;  by  force  and  action  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies 
mutually  attract  at  the  smallest  distances,  &c.. . .  .But  this 
cannot  be  explained  in  few  words ;  neither  is  there  a  suffi* 
cient  number  of  experiments  by  which  the  laws  of  action 
of  this  spirit  can  be  accurately  determined  and  shown.* 
{Prindpia,  Schol,  Oen.  at  the  end). 

Again,  in  the  Optics,  Newton  dwells  upon  the  same  dis* 
tinction  between  a  phenomenon  and  its  cause,  and  says  that 
attractien  may  be  caused  by  an  impulse  or  some  other  un- 
known cause.  But  once  for  all,  both  against  Newton  and 
his  opTOnents.  we  must  observe,  that  an  imisible  fluid  leaves 
the  aifficulties  of  the  question  where  it  found  them.  If  this 
fluid  have  the  common  properties  of  matter,  what  is  there 
to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles  ?  Must  they 
have  a  fluid  to  cause  that  phenomenon,  and  so  on  (u/  infinitum^ 
or  must  an  unknown  cause  of  repulsion  take  the  place  of 
an  unknown  cause  of  attraction  ?  If  this  fluid  have  other 
properties  unknown  to  matter  a«  we  see  it,  it  is  then  a 
purely  gratuitous  supposition,  as  difficult  as  what  we  call 
phync^  attraction,  which  is  only  matter  with  one  more 
quality  than  we  can  directly  see  or  feeL 

Leibnitx  called  attraction  an  occult  quality,  and  a  miracle. 
The  first  term  was  the  horror  of  the  continental  philosophers 
about  his  time.  Their  predecessors  had  attributed  variuns 
properties  to  matter  which  could  not  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment, which  were  justly  called  occult  (or  hidden).  In  their 
desire  to  be  rid  of^all  such,  succeeding  philosophers  would  ' 
not  only  abolish  the  qualities  of  matter  which  they  had  in- 
vented, over  which  of  course  they  had  absolute  power,  but 
they  tried  slso  to  abolish  their  own  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  tne  undble  qualities  of  matter.  They  would  not  have 
occult  causes,  and  Leibnitz  plainly  confounds  occult  Quality 
with  occult  cause.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  tne  fact 
that  the  ultimate  causes  of  all  qualities  are  occult.  Whan 
Newton  adopted  the  word  attraction,  he  did  not  take  up 
and  fix  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  till  his  time  had  been 
ambiguous ;  still  l^s,  as  some  have  asserted,  did  he  retain 
a  m)'stical  meaning,  which  his  followers  afterwards  cleared 
from  absurdity!  At  and  before  the  time  of  Newton,  the 
word  attraction  was  frequently  used  in  our  second,  or  ma- 
thematico-phyncal  sense;  for  example,  in  the  English 
translation  of  J.  B.  Porta,  a.d.  1658,  where  to  'attract*  is 
used  for  to  '  draw  forth,*  in  opposition  to  *  compound '  or 
'  lay  together.*  But  the  philosophic  use  of  the  word  is  more 
conspicuous  in  Sir  K.  Digby's  Treatise  on  Bodies,  a.d. 
1669,  where  it  is  said  that  wherever  '  the  first  cause  of  tlie 
motion  proceed^  fh>m  that  body  towards  which  the  motion 
is  made,'  the  effect  is  'properly  called  attraction,*  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  fire  and  air,  in  which,  though 
there  is  an  intermediate  cause  assigned  by  himself—  namely* 
that  the  fire  rarefies  the  contiguous  air,  which  therefore 
ascends,  and  the  surrounding  air  rushes  in  to  supply  its 
place— the  author  says  that  the  fire  attracts  the  air. 

The  objections  made  to  the  Newtonian  attraction  have 
been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  work  of  those  who  had 
obviously  not  read  Newton,  or  any  geometrical  work  on  the 
subject.  We  must  take  them  in  cImsos,  and  descnhe  them 
as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  do. 

1.  We  have  those  contained  in  axioms,  which  are  either 
unproved  or  unmeaning,  such  as  '  matter  cannot  act  where 
it  u  not'  Those  who  bring  this  fbrward  should  explain  the 
three  hard  words  which  they  have  put  in  italics ;  and  we 
should  then  see  whether  this  be  self-evident  or  not.  They 
should  also  remember  that  the  eelebrated  immaterialism  of 
Berkeley  is,  in  several  ways,  an  attack  upon  the  word  matter 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  argument  as  their  own  upon 
attraction  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  must  assume  a  principle  at 
to  matter  which  they  immediately  proceed  to  oppose  as  to 
attraction.  [See  Baa&iuiY,  IiiMATBKiAi.isai.j  Agam*  la 
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gpeakiQg  of  the  place  where  matter  U,  they  assume  that  the 
lioundary  o^  imptnetrahility  is  the  same  as  the  boundary  of 
eoloui';  a  thinfr  not  only  unproved,  but  from  several  cir- 
cumstances unlikely.  [See  Reflexion.] 
*  2.  Wo  have  those  who  would  substitute  pure  hypothetical 
causes,  such  as  Newton  declines  entering  into,  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  attraction.  One  writer  requires  no  more 
than  that  all  bodies  should  be  composed  of  two  distinct  sets 
of  particles,  the  one  set  of  water,  the  other  of  some  volatile 
{luid  from  which  he  thinks  he  deduces  attraction ;  another 
is  satisfied  with  an  efflux  and  reflux  of  a  fluid  fcom  and  to 
the  sun,  to  cause  what  he  denominates  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces :  evidentlv  confounding  the  nature  of  the 
two  in  a  manner  which  could  not  have  been  done  by  any 
person  who  had  read  Newton.  A  third  fills  the  whole  uni- 
verse with  streams  of  matter  which  are  always  passing 
through  every  point  in  every  direction.  On  all  these  we 
shall  only  observe,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  produce  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  they  admit  the  phenomenon 
Itself,  which  is  all  that  Newton  contended  for ;  but  as  their 
motto  is  that  of  the  Templars,  Semper  fmatur  Leo,  they 
must  have  Newton  on  the  other  side,  which  is  done  by 
making  him  the  advocate  of  what  we  have  called  physical 
attraction. 

S.  We  have  those  who  leave  out  of  view  the  mam  ikct, 
that  Newton  explains  phenomena  as  thev  really  are,  and  who 
treat  the  results  as  hypothetical,  as  well  as  the  prindf^, 
""Let  the  idea,*  says  one  writer, '  of  particles  of  matter  at- 
tracting each  other  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  it  will 
tben  dilate  upon  their  mutual  actions,  calculate  the  density 
of  substances  composed  by  them,  whirl  them  at  pleasure  in 
empty  space,  and  show  in  what  manner  their  motions  will 
he  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  each  upon  the  other.*  But 
it  is  here  forgotten  that  the  '  whirls  *  alluded  to  were  not 
made  '  at  pleasure,*  but  they  were  *  whirls  *  actually  taking 
place  which  were  examined,  in  order  to  see  how  they  did 
whirl.  Newton  laid  by  his  theory  of  attraction  fbr  years, 
as  a  forgotten  thing,  because  he  found  that,  with  the  re- 
ceived notions  ofthe  earth's  magnitude,  it  would  not  give  the 
moon  the  motion  which  she  is  actually  fbund  to  possess :  it 
was  only  when  he  received  the  more  accurate  measurement 
of  Picard  that  he  resumed  his  inquiry.  Did  he  whirl  his 
planets  '  at  pleasure  ?  * 

4.  Another  class  of  objectors  cannot  conceive  how  attrac- 
tion can  be,  and  therefbre  they  reject  it  This  argument  is 
wholly  unanswerable,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see  on 
what  part  of  the  subject  it  bears,  or  how  it  is  shown  to  be 
unreasonable  to  admit  nothing  as  proved,  except  what  can 
be  conceived  and  accounted  for.  Nothing,  except  an  abso- 
lute contradiction  in  terms,  can  be  rejected  on  this  ground. 

5.  All  the  above  objections  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other  advanced  by  men  of  knowledge :  there  remains  one 
class  more,  namely,  that  of  men  who,  being  ignorant  of 
mechanics,  deduce  from  wrong  reasonings  results  which  are 
not  found  in  the  heavens,  on  which  they  deny  the  truth  of 
the  principle.  To  this  class,  we  are  happy  to  say,  personal 
aspersion,  and  imputations  of  intentionally  misleading  others, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  confined.  The  common 
mistake  is  a  confVision  between  the  words  velocity  And  force; 
being  much  the  same  as  if  they  confounded  the  drops  which 
are  pouring  into  a  cistern  for  the  time  being,  with  the  whole 
body  of  rain  in  the  cistern  itself.  We  quote  another 
instance.  A  certain  traveller  remarks  that  it  cannot  be  that 
the  sun  attracts  a  planet,  at  the  very  time  when  the  planet 
is  flying  off  from  it.  •  What  more  could  it  do,  if  it  were 
really  repelled  ?'  He  does  not  see  that  the  same  argument 
applies  to  a  stone  thrown  up  into  the  air ;  and  moreover, 
that  what  it  could  do  more,  if  really  repelled,  would  be  to 
describe  a  convex  cur\'e,  instead  of  one  always  concave 
towards  the  centre  of  fbrce.  To  those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  mechanics  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing upon  such  objections:  to  others  who  have  not,  we 
recommend,  if  they  form  an  opinion  upon  this  question, 
which  it  is  noways  necessary  thev  should  do,  to  follow  either 
those  who  have  studied  it,  or  those  who  have  not,  which- 
ever they  have  found  most  advantageous  in  the  common 
business  of  life. 

The  history  of  attraction,  independently  of  that  of  astro- 
nomy, consists  in  some  scattered  hints  upon  the  principle, 
to  be  found  in  writers  of  all  ages,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Newton;  sometimes  as  a  mere  word  expressive  of  an 
unknown  cause,  but  more  frequently  upon  the  assun^ed 
principle  that  like  things  mun  always  move  towajcdi  Uko« 


Mention  of  something  of  the  kind  is  found  in  Aristotle,  Plo^ 
tarch  (who  records  it  as  a  very  antient  opinion  that  the  moon*» 
centrifugal  tendency  was  balanced  by  her  weight),  Lucre- 
tius, and  other  antient  writers.  Roberval,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Borelli,  and  others,  revived  the  idea,  but  withe  at  deducing 
an^  phenomena,  except  that  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies, 
whicn  was  explained  by  Galileo.  Bouillaud  suggested  that 
the  law  of  attraction  must  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  without  any  substantial  reason.  Huygens  found 
the  law  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  circle ;  and  Hook  described  the  principal  pheno- 
mena in  1674,  in  terms  remarkably  curious  [see  Hook],  but 
without  deducing  any  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  Newton*  s  being  led  to  the  notion  of  attraction  by 
the  fall  of  an  apnle,  is  most  probably  incorrect ;  though  his 
thoughts  might  have  been  turned  to  the  subject  by  such  an 
incident.  Indeed,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  our  idea  of  Newton's  power  is  enhanced  by 
knowing  the  fkct  that  the  notion,  and  even  the  very  law, 
had  already  been  in  such  hands  as  those  of  the  men  we 
have  mentioned.  Newton  was  the  first  who  showed  that 
Kepler*8  laws  [see  Astronomy]  were  necessary,  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  attraction  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  ;   and  impossible  upon  any  other. 

On  the  continent,  the  Cartesian  doctrines  generally 
prevailed  till  Maupertius,  in  1732,  first  broached  tne  ques- 
tion, in  his  Discourse  on  the  Figure  of  the  Stars,  For  the 
progress  of  the  application  of  the  principle  since  that  time, 
see  Astronomy. 

ATTRITION,  from  the  Latin,  means  the  act  of  rubbing 
together.     For  its  effects,  see  Friction,  Heat. 

ATTWOOD,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  1745,  took  a  dis- 
tinguished degree  at  Cambridge  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College  in  that  univer- 
sity. He  gave  public  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy, 
and  died  m  1807.  He  is  known  by  his  treatise  On  the 
Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of  Bodies^  Cambridge, 
1 784,  which  continued  for  some  time  to  be  much  read  in  the 
university;  by  some  papers  in  the  PhiL  Trans. \  by  his 
tracts  on  Bridges^  1801  and  1804;  and  by  a  contrivance 
known  by  the  name  of  Attwoods  Machine^  the  principle  of 
which  merits  some  notice. 

When  a  constant  or  uniform  force  acts  upon  a  mass,  it 
produces  equal  accessions  of  veloci^  in  equal  times,  and  the 
whole  distances  described  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times : 
that  is,  whatever  length  is  described  in  the  first  second,  four 
times  as  much  is  described  in  the  first  two  seconds,  nine 
times  as  muph  in  the  first  three,  and  so  on.  [See  Accelx- 
RATiNO  Force.]    That  is,  the  length  described  during  the 
first  second  being  called  1,  that  described  during  the  second 
second  is  3,  that  during  the  third  5,  and  so  on.    Where  the 
weight  of  a  mass  is  the  pressure  applied,  and  the  mass  itself 
only  is  moved,  that  is,  where  a  body  falls  freely  in  vacuo, 
the  velocity  created  in  every  second  is  found  to  be  32 1  feet, 
and  the  spaces  described  in  successive  seconds  are  16/^  feet, 
three  times  16^  feet,  five  times  16t\,  &c.    These  are  dis- 
tances too  great  on  which  to  try  experiments ;  and  Attwood*8 
machine  is  a  method  of  contriving  systems  which   shall 
move  under  constant  ibrces  of  less  amount,  so  that  the  space 
described  during  four  or  five  seconds  shall  not  require  a 
very  great  fall.    The  principle  made  use  of  is  one  which  is 
well  known  in  mechanics,  namely,  that  if  a  pressure  A, 
acting  uniformly  upon  a  mass  B,  produce  a  certain  velocity 
per  second,  it  will  only  produce  half  that  velocity  when  act- 
ing on  a  mass  twice  as  great  as  B,  &c.,  and  will  produce 
twice  as  much  velocity  in  a  mass  half  as  great  as  B,  &c. 
Suppose,  fbr  instance,  weights  of  six  ana  seven  pounds 
hang  over  a  pulley,  the  weight  and  friction  of  which  we 
neglect  for  the  present ;  if  both  weights  were  six  pounds,  the 
machine  would  not  move :  therefore,  the  moving  pressure  is 
the  one  pound  by  which  the  one  weight  exceeds  the  other. 
This  weight,  if  it  had  only  its  own  mass  to  move,  or  if  it  felt 
freely,  would  generate  32|  feet  of  velocity  per  second ;  but 
befDre  this  system  can  move,  6  +  7  or  13  pounds  must  bo 
stirred  by  1  pound,  and  there  will  only  be  the  13th  part 
of  32  J  feet  of  velocity  produced  in  one  second,  that  is,  about 
2t  feet.    Therefore,  in  one  second,  the  heavier  weight  wi| 
fall  only  1  \  foot ;  and  in  5  seconds,  25  times  as  much,  oc 
30  feet.    And  the  velocity  acquired  may  be  reduced  in  any 
proportion,  by  making  the  weights  more  nearly  equal. 

Attwood's  machine  is  a  nulley,  the  pivots  of  which,  in- 
stead of  beinp;  placed  in  a  block,  are  sustained  on  FRv;T|Oif 
WHIRLS  (which  see),  to  diminish  the  friotieiu    Two  weighti 
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tra  hang  om  this  hj  a  string,  and  Um  mui  wmd  eoDlilts 
of  tlw  two  weights,  the  pulle;  uid  the  ftletfon  wheeli.  But 
illtpmred  in  mechanics  that  the  effect,  both  of  having  the 
tnau  of  the  wheels  to  move,  and  of  the  friction.  Is  a  eon- 
•taot  retsTding  forced  fbr  instance,  in  the  preceding  Uhu- 
tration,  the  machine  might  be  so  constructed  that  the  effittt 
■bould  be  to  make  the  system  move  ti  If  the  larger  weight 
were  Gl  pounds  Instead  of  7,  and  the  pulley  were  without 
density  and  friction.  The  velocity  can  be  so  far  isduced  as 
to  render  the  resistance  of  the  oir  Insensible. 

The  length  described  in  any  time  is  meainnd  by  B  VW' 
tieal  tcale  of  feet,  placed  close  to  the  line  of  motion  ot  one  of 
the  weights.  To  measure  the  velocity  acquired  at  any 
pmnt,  tlw  moving  pressure  (the  excess  <K  one  weight  above 
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genni  ofChtstaMona  animill,  thta 


the  other)  must  be  token  off,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
fiesh  aoceation  of  vekcity,  ot  that  the  system  may  procaed 
only  with  the  veloeity  acquired.  This  is  effected  by  making 
the  larger  weicht  in  two  parts,  one  part  equal  to  the  smaller 
weight,  and  tba  other  of  course  to  the  excess  or  morinr 
pressure,  Tba  latter  is  so  formed  that  it  cannot  pasa  tiiniugb 
a  certain  ring,  while  the  fonaei  can.     By  Bxing  this  ring  to 

any  required  nint  of  the  ssale  of  feet,  theroovir- " 

is  lakan  off  wnen  tbe  largei  waight  pawea  thr 


Attwood'a  machine  is  not  a  mj  satlsftetory  proof  of  (be 
Ii»B  of  uniformly  scoeterated  motion,  because  the  constant 
ef  the  retardation  caused  tn  the  compUcatad  motitm  given  to 
tbe  pulleys,  and  by  the  triniaa,  is  a  more  difflenlt  experi- 
mental bet  than  the  one  to  be  proved.  Of  the  fonr  ptin- 
eiples — 1.  the  law  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion — 3.  the 
constancy  of  the  retardation  caused  by  the  having  to  coni- 
nunlcate  every  acceleration  also  to  the  pulley  and  ftletion 
wheals— 3.  the  constancy  of  the  retardation  arising  f^om 
friction — 4.  the  smsllness  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
small  relaeUes— this  maehine  may  be  mads  to  prove  any 
«H  to  a  BpaisbdH  wbo  adotti  Hi*  otbar  thne. 


A'TYA(2< 
eharaeterll*d  b 

Antenna.  ifd«rhr,  (braished  with  two  bristles,  inserted  In 
the  tame  hoffiontsi  line ;  exterior.  Inserted  below  tbt 
Interior,  about  the  length  of  die  body,  funiisbed  at  the  hu« 
With  a  great  scale  which  i<  nnldentate,  at  one-toothed  exter- 
nally. 

Pedipalpi  BXtAoal,  the  lost  joint  shortest ;  fiagram  elon- 
gated. 

Feet.  TTie  two  anterior  pabs  equal,  penultimate  joint 
shortest;  last  joint  divided  jAiciWiv equal,  furnished  at  the 
ape*  with  long  cilia ;  third  pair  large,  unequal,  fiirnished 
with  a  very  shml  nail;  two  posterior  pain  fWnithed  with  fc 
moderate-sixed  nail. 

TM,  with  the  exterior  tam^la  blpaifile. 

'  It  form*,'  says  Leach,  '  a  peculiar  snbdiviiion  of  the 


II  raniu,    sajs  i^eacu,     a  pecuuar  sudoivi 
shrimp  flunily,  and  one  ipeciea  only  is  knoviL' 


thne  dtara«teriMd  by  L 

Anleniur  oomposed  of  fanr  joints,  the  last  of  which  is 
. .  nned  of-  several  minnta  ortioulMiona :  upper  ones  rather 
shortest,  with  the  second  longer  than  the  thira  joint ;  und« 
ones  with  the  saomd  joint  rather  shoterthon  the  third.     . 

£yM  slightly  [oominent,  inserted  on  a  proceas  between 


with  a  tripta  series  of  double  stylee ; 
mar  part  on  eaoh  side  anued  with  a  small  spine  or  style. 
Bodg  (inolnding  the  bead)  composed  of  twelve  joinU. 
Kxampla— ,i/y/ut  atrmatut  (OammnniM  atrviatiM.)  ¥thtJ 


KUilaso 

AU,  or  ATTE,  Is  the  tenmnatian  of  tba  name*  of  nany 
places  in  Germany.  It  signifles,  in  its  restricted  sense, 
vuadow,  but  Is  often  appltedto  the  tract  of  level  and  (i-rtite 
land  on  the  side  of  a  river,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  in  the  tatin  of  haugh,  bs  in 
North- haugh.  &c.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  valley  of  a  river, 
such  as  in  Scotland  is  termed  a  earte,  as  in  the  instanoe  Of 
the  Wetter-au.  w  valley  of  the  Wetter,  a  beautiful  and  hi- 
tite  district  In  Hesse  DarmstadL 

AUBAGNE,  a  small  town  in  France,  in  tba  department 
ofBouehesdu  RhOne.  It  is  notbr  fromthe  sea-coasi,  and 
on  the  road  from  Haiteilles  to  Toulon,  ten  mile*  from  the 
former  plaoe.  The  oountr;  atouod  it  pleasant  Tbe  trade 
Ot  Qa  t<nre  b  eUelly  In  tllet  and  *Ine,    Coal  U  found  in 
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the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  unoimted,  in  1804,  to 
between  5000  and  6000.  We  have  no  authority  of  later 
date  except  the  Guide  dei  Voyageuri  of  M*  Reichard,  which 
gives  the  population  at  6000. 

Before  tne  Revolution,  there  was  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of 
St.  AugU8tin ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Provence 
was  sometimes  held  here.  The  Abb^  Barth^lemi,  author 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Younger  Anachariie,  was  bom  in  the 
neiirhbourhood  of  Aubagne.  Various  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  the  environs.  {Dictionnaire  umvered  de  la 
Eranee.) 

AUBAINE,  the  name  of  the  prerogative  by  which  the 
sovereigns  of  France  formerly  claimed  the  property  of  a 
stranger  who  died  within  their  kingdom,  not  having 
been  naturalized.  It  also  extended  to  the  property  of  a 
foreigner  who  had  been  naturalized,  if  he  died  without  a 
will,  and  had  not  left  an  heir ;  as  likewise  to  the  succession 
to  any  remaining  property  of  a  person  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  pnvilekes  of  a  native  subject,  but  who  had 
Quitted,  and  established  himself  in  a  foreign  country.  (See 
lerlin.  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  torn.  i.  p.  523.)  It  is 
called,  in  the  French  laws,  the  Droit  d'Aubaine,  Authors 
have  varied  in  giving  its  etymology.  Nicot  inresor  de  la 
Langue  Franpoyse  tant  ancienne  one  modkme,  fol.,  Paris, 
1606)  says  it  was  anciently  spelt  Hobaine,  from  the  verb 
hober,  which  signifies  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another ; 
Cujacius  {Opera^  fol..  Neap.  17'58,  tom.  ix^  eoL  1719) 
derives  the  word. from  advenot  a  foreigner  or  stranger; 
and  Du  Cange  {Glossar  v.  Aubain)  from  Albanus,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Scotch,  who  were  great  trave- 
lers. Manage  (Diet,  Etym,  fi>l.«  Paris,  1694)  says,  some 
have  derived  the  word  iinom  the  Latin,  alibi  natus,  a  person 
bom  elnewhere,  which  seems  the  best  explanation.  (See 
also  Walafridus  Strabo,  De  Vitd  S.  Galli,  1.  u.,  c.  47.) 

This  practice  of  confiscating  the  effects  of  strangers  npon 
their  death  was  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned,  though  ob- 
scurely, in  one  of  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  813. 
iCctpituiaria  Regum  Franoorum,  curante  P.  de  Chiniae,  fol. 
Paris.  1780.001.  507,  $  6. 

The  Droit  d'Aubaine  was  originally  a  seignorial  right  in 
the  provinces  of  France.  Brussel,  in  his  Nouvel  Examen 
de  t  Usage  gMral  dee  Fiefs  en  France  pendant  le  xi.,  le  xii., 
le  xiii.,  et  le  xiv.  siicle,  4to.  Paris,  1727,  tom.  ii.,  p.  944,  has 
an  express  chapter, '  Des  Aubains,*  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  barons  of  France,  more^rticularly  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, exercised  this  right  upon  their  lands.  He  especially 
instances  Raoul,  Comte  de  Vermandois,  a.d.  1151. 

SubBequ(>ntly,  however,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Crown 
only,  inasmuch  as  the  king  alene  could  give  the  exemption 
from  it,  by  granting  letters  of  naturalization. 

Various  edicts,  declarations,  and  letters  patent  relating 
to  the  Droit  d*Aubaine.  between  the  years  1301  and  1702, 
are  referred  to  in  the  Dictionnaire  Uhiversel  de  Justice  of 
M.  Chasles,  2  tom.  fol.,  Paris,  1725;  others,  to  the  latest 
time,  are  given  or  referred  to  in  the  Code  Diplomatique  des 
AubodnSt  par  J.  B.  Gaschon,  8vo.,  Paris,  1818.  The  Due 
de  Levis,  m  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  when  pro- 

Kiing  its  final  abolition,  14th  April,  1818,  mentioned  St 
uis  as  the  first  monarch  of  France  who  had  relaxed  the 
severity  of  the  law  (compare  Etablissemens  de  S,  Louis, 
1.  L  c.  3.) ;  and  Louis  le  Hutin  as  having  abolished  it  entirely 
in  1315  (compare  the  Recueil  des  Ordonnances  du  Louvre, 
tnm.  i.,  p.  610),  but,  as  it  tumed  out,  for  his  own  reign  only. 
Exemption  firom  the  operation  of  the  Droit  d*Aubaine  was 
granted  in  1364  by  Charles  V.  in  favour  of  persons  bom 
within  the  states  of  the  Roman  Church.  Louis  XI.,  in 
1472,  granted  a  similar  exemption  to  strangers  dwelling  at 
Toulouse ;  and  Francis  I^  in  1543,  to  strangers  resident  in 
Dauphin^.  Charles  IX.,  in  1 569,  aUowed  exemption  from 
it  to  merchant-strangers  frequenting  the  fairs  at  Lyons. 
Henry  IV.,  in  1 608,  granted  exemption  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Geneva.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1 702,  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  (Chasles,  Diet.  tom.  L  pp.  265. 
d67.)  The  Swiss  and  the  Scotch  of  the  king* s  guard  had 
been  exempted  by  King  Henry  II.  (Bacquet,  Traiti  de 
Droit  dAubaine,  p.  i.,  e.  7.) 

Partial  exemptions  from  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  were  fVe- 
quently  conventional,  and  formed  clauses  in  treaties,  which 
•tipulated  for  reciprocal  relief  to  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  these  exemptions,  it  is  probable,  continued 
no  longer  than  the  peace  which  the  treaty  had  procured, 
and  some  related  to  moveable  goods  only. 

In  the  treaty  of  eommeice  between  Uglaad  and  Ttumt 


in  1606,  the  Jus  Alhinatiis,  as  it  is  termed,  was  to  be  aben- 
doned  as  related  to  the  English :  '  ita  ut  in  posterum  aliquo 
mode  jure  AlbinatCls  fisco  addici  non  possint'  (Rym.  EmL 
tom.  xvi.,  p.  650.)  Letters-patent  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1669, 
confirmed  in  the  parliament  of  Grrenoble  in  1674,  exempted 
the  Savoyards ;  and  this  exemption  was  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1 7 1 3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland  were  exempted  by  treaty  in  1715. 
The  particulars  of  numerous  other  conventional  treaties  are 
recorded  in  M.  (gaschon *s  work,  in  the  speech  of  the  Due  de 
Levis  already  referred  to,  and  in  the '  Rapport*  from  the 
MarquiB  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  to  the  Frencn  Chamber  of 
Peers,  printed  in  the  Moniteur  for  1819,  pp.  96-98. 

Louis  XV.  granted  exemptions,  first  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden ;  then,  in  the  treaty  called  the '  Family  Compact,*  to 
Spain  and  Naples ;  to  Austria,  in  1 766  ;  to  Bavaria,  in  176s  ; 
to  the  noblesse  of  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  in  1 769;  to  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, in  1 771 ;  and  to  Holland,  in  17^3.  In  Louis  XVIth's 
reign,  other  treaties  of  the  same  kind  were  made  aith 
Saxony,  Poland,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  The 
abolition  of  the  Aubaine,  as  it  related  to  Russia*  was  a  du^ 
tinct  article  of  another  treaty  ;  and,  finally,  by  letters- 
patent,  dated  January,  1787,  its  abolition  was  pronounced 
m  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  National  Assembly,  bv  laws  dated  Augtiste,  1790, 
and  April  13,  1791  (confirmed  by  a  constitutional  act  3d  of 
September,  1791),  abolished  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  entirely. 
It  was  nevertheless  re-established  in  1804.  (Moniteur 
for  1818,  p.  551.)  The  Treaty  of  Paris»  30th  of  April,  1 8 : 4, 
confirmed  the  exemptions  from  the  Aubaine  as  far  as  thay 
were  acknowledged  m  existing  treaties.  The  final  abolition 
of  the  Droit  d*  Aubaine,  as  already  mentioned,  was  proposed 
by  the  Due  de  Levis,  April  14,  1818,  and  passed  into  a  law 
July  14,  1819;  confirming  the  laws  of  1790  and  1791. 
Foreigners  can  now  hold  lands  in  France  by  as  firm  a  tenure 
as  native  subjects. 

The  Droit  d'Aubaine  was  occasionally  relaxed,  by  ikm 
kings  of  France,  upon  minor  considerations.  In  the  very 
earlv  part  of  the  14th  century,  an  exemption  was  obtained 
by  the  University  of  Paris  fbr  its  students,  as  an  enooa* 
ragement  to  their  increasing  numbers.  Charles  V.  gnnfed 
the  privilege  in  1364  to  such  Castilian  mariners  at  wiahed 
to  trade  with  France.  In  1366  he  extended  it  to  Italian 
merehantswho  traded  to  Nismes.  The  fiun  of  Champagne 
were  encouraged  in  the  same  manner ;  and  exemptions  to 
traden  were  also  granted  by  Charles  VHI.  and  Lows  XI. 
Francis  I.  granted  the  exemption  to  foreignera  who  served 
in  his  army ;  Henry  IV.  to  those  who  drained  the  marshet, 
or  worked  in  the  tapestry-looms.  Louis  XIV.  extended 
the  exemption  to  theV»articular  manufkcturere  who  worked 
at  Beauvais  and  the  (Sobelins ;  then  to  Uie  glass-manufko* 
turen  who  had  come  itom  Venice ;  in  1 662,  to  the  Dun- 
kirkers,  whose  town  he  had  acquired  by  purchase  from 
England ;  and.  lastly,  to  strangers  settled  at  Marseillea,  Uiat 
city  having  become  the  entrepdt  of  products  fhun  th* 
Levant. 

Ambassadore  and  persons  in  their  suite  were  not  tub* 
ject  to  the  Droit  d'Aubaine ;  nor  did  it  affect  persons  aod- 
dentally  passing  through  the  country.  Still  it  was  no  small 
disgrace  to  the  French  law  that  this  barbarous  custom 
should  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civilized.  Bouteillcr,  one  of  their  own  jurisprudents,  who 
wrote  as  early  as  tho  fifteenth  century,  calls  it  *  un  DniU 
hayneux.'  (Somme  Rural,  fol.,  Lyon,  1500,  fbl.  ii.) 

That  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  existed  in  Italy,  in  the  penal 
states,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centune^ 
seems  established  by  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital,  MedU  JEvi.  fdL 
Mediol.  1739.  tom.  ii.,  col.  14. 

An  extensive  treatise  on  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  has  baen 
already  quoted  in  the  works  of  Jean  Bacquet,  avooat  de 
Roi  en  la  Chambre  de  Thresor,  fol.,  Paris,  1665.  See  at) 
Memoires  du  Droit  d  Aubaine,  at  the  end  of  M.  Dupny's 
Traitez  touchant  les  Droits  du  Roy  tr^  Chrestien,  fbl..  Par. 
1655  ;  and  the  Coutumes  du  Balltage  de  Vitry  en  Pertkoiif 
par  Estienne  Durand,  fol.  Chfilons,  1722,  p.  254.  But  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  this  law,  in  all  its  bearings, 
will  be  fbund  in  the  Ripertoire  Universel  et  Raisofifd  de 
Jurisprudence,  par  M.  Merlin,  4to.,  Paris,  1827,  tom.  ii. 
p.  5<3»  art.  Aubaine;  tom.  vii.  p.  416.  art.  Rentier.  The 
Moniteurs  of  1818  and  1819  contain  abstracts  of  the  ditca»- 
sions  while  the  abolition  was  passing  through  the  two 
Chamben  at  Paris.    See  the  Utter  year,  pp.  3X4^  91$,  ••t, 
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510,  72d,  f29.    The  chief  passages  in  the  former  year  have 
been  already  quoted. 

AUB£,  a  river  in  France,  which  rises  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Mame,  in  the  range  of  hiUs  which  connects  the 
(Me  d'Or  with  the  Vosges.  The  waters  of  many  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Seine  flow  fh>m  the  same  range,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Seine  itself,  the  source  of  which  is  ahout  26 
mfles  south-west  of  that  of  the  Auhe.  The  course  of  the 
two  streams  is  for  some  distance  nearlv  parallel,  until  the 
Auhe,  After  flowing  about  80  or  85  miles,  turns  gradually 
more  to  the  westwara,  and  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Seine,  near  the  little  town  of  Romilly. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Auhe  is  about  113  miles ;  and 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  Seine  is  ahout  87  miles.  It  does  not  receive  any 
tributary  of  importance.  The  Aujon  and  the  Voire,  whicn 
.fiill  into  it  on  the  right  bank,  and  have  a  course  of  about  30 
miles  each,  are  the  largest.  The  principal  places  by  which 
it  passes  are  La  Fert6  sur-Aube,  Clairvaux  (once  famed  for 
a  wealthy  abbey),  Bar-sur- Aube,  and  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  at 
which  last,  about  22  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Seine,  it  becomes  navigable.  (Malte  Bmn :  Brue  s  Map  of 
Pranee.) 

AUBE,  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  from 
tlie  above-mentioned  river,  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  a 
direction  nearly  N.W.  This  department  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  that  of  Mame ;  on  the  £.  by  that  of  Haute  Mame 
(Upper  Marne);  on  the  S.  by  those  of  Cdte  d'Or  and 
Yonne  (which  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  S.W.) ;  and  on  the 
W.  br  that  of  Seine  et  Marne.  Its  greatest  length  is  from 
E.S.fi.  to  W.N.W.,  sixty-eight  miles  ;  and.  the  breadth, 
measured  at  right  angles  to  tne  above  dimension,  is  fifty-six 
miles.  The  superficial  contents  are  about  2334  English 
square  miles ;  and  the  population  (in  1 826)  was  242,000 
nearly,  living  about  103  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
.This  department,  whicn  corresponds  to  part  of  the  former 

Srovince  of  Champagne,  has  no  mountains,  nor  any  consi- 
erable  elevations,  llie  surface  consists  of  undulating 
ridges.  The  Seine  and  the  Aube  traverse  it,  at  first  with 
courses  neariy  parallel  to  each  other :  then  turning  more 
towards  the  W.,  they  unite  their  waters  near  the  N!w.  ex- 
tremity of  the  department.  The  Seine  is  navigable  from 
Troyes,  the  capital  of  the  department ;  and  the  Aube  from 
Arcis.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  district  are  inconsi- 
derable :  there  is  a  quarry  of  good  marble  nt  Chassenay, 
near  Bar-sur-Aube. 

The  soil  is  very  different  in  the  north-west  and  south-east 
parts  of  the  department  The  former  is  unfertile,  bearing  only 
oats,  rye,  and  buck-wheat,  and  these  in  such  scanty  crops, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  left  uncultivated.  This  dis- 
trict is  bare  of  trees ;  though  it  is  thought  that  the  resinous 
woods,  and  those  which  thrive  on  a  light  soil,  would  succeed. 
This  sterile  tract  had  in  derision  of  its  barrenness  the  name 
of  Champagne  Pouilleuse  (literally,  Lou9y  Champagne), 
The  south-east  district  is  far  more  fertile :  though  it  has  the 
same  subsoil  as  the  other  (chalk),  yet  the  depth  of  the  allu- 
vial deposits  is  much  greater.  The  land  is  in  some  places 
so  YntKfj  as  to  require  many  horses  for  the  plough.  Grain 
is  produced  abundantly,  and  potatoes  form  a  considerable 
object  of  attention ;  but  wine  is  the  chief  article  of  growth, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  Horses  are 
numerous ;  but  oxen  and  sheep  are  scarce.  The  woods, 
which  exist  in  several  parts,  and  the  ponds  or  lakes  (^ tangs), 
famish  poultry,  game,  and  fish  in  abundance.  The  pro- 
duction of  honey  also  is  a  branch  of  industry. 

The  trade  of  the  department  is  considerable.  Cotton 
goods  and  hosiery  are  manufactured  at  Troyes,  Clairvaux, 
Romilly  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Aube,  and 
other  places.  Leather  is  tanned  and  dressed  at  Troyes.  Small 
wares  for  export  to  Senegal  are  made  in  different  places ;  also 
fflass:  and  these  various  manufactures,  with  their  wine, 
honey,  and  other  natural  productions,  enable  the  inha- 
bitants to  carry  on  a  trade,  which  is  facihtated  by  the  two 
navigable  rivers,  Seine  and  Aube,  and  by  the  roads  from 
Paris  to  Dgon,  Effort,  and  Besan^on,  which  cross  the 
depajrtmant 

The  chief  towns  are  Troyes,  the  capital,  on  the  Seme 
(population  in  1826,  26,000) ;  Arcis-sur-Aube  (population 
3000);  Bar^sur-Aube  (nopulation  4000);  Bar-sur-Seine 
(popuktaon  2000);  and  Nogent-sur- Seine  (population  3000), 
which  are  all  of  them  seats  of  subprefects.  [Sec  Arcis, 
Bak,  Noobmt,  and  Trotb9»1  Brienne  (celebrated  for  its 
miUtarj  ioliool»  the  place  of  Napoleon's  education)  has  a 


population  of  leig  than  2000.  Romilly  and  Clairvaux  aie  both 
the  seats  of  email  cotton  manufactories,  and  the  latter  ii 
also  celebrated  Ibr  its  abbey,  of  which  St.  Bernard  was 
the  first  abbot  The  united  towns  of  Ricey-Haut,  Rioey- 
Bas,  and  Rioey-Baut-rive,  possess  a  population  of  about 
4000. 

The  department  of  Auoe  sends  three  deputies  to  the 
chamber,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cour  royale  (asnze-coitrt)  of  Paris.  It  forms  the  diocese  of 
Troyes ;  the  bishop  of  which  is  suffira^n  to  the  archbishop 
of  Sens  and  Auxerre.  (MM.  Malte-Brun  and  Balbi ;  Die- 
tionrudre  Univenel  de  la  France.) 

AUBENAS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  deoartment  of 
Arddche.     [See  Ardi^chr.] 

AUBIGNE',  THEODORE,  AGRIPPA  D',  the  Hu- 
guenot  historian  of  his  time,  was  bom  in  1 550,  near  Pons,  in 
the  province  of  Saintonge.  The  union  of  valour  with  learn- 
ing was  the  great  aim  and  boast  of  the  Huguenots,  a  union 
which  gave  rise  to  many  singular  and  great  characters. 
The  utmost  care  was  bestowed  upon  D*Aubign6*s  edu- 
cation.    When  four  years  old  he  had  a  preceptor  who 
taught  him  four  languages  at  once,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, together  with  nis  mother  tongue.    It  is  said  that  he 
knew  them  at  sL\  years  of  age,  ana  was  able  to  make  a 
translation  of  Plato's  Crito  at  seven.    But  independently 
of  the  absurdity  of  this  story,  we  must  observe  that  these 
facts  are  taken  from  D'Aubign^'s  Memoir  of  his  private 
life,  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  braggart  writers  who  ate 
too  apt  to  sacrifice  truth  to  vanity.     His  father  was  a 
bold  and   turbulent  Huguenot,   and  had  been  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amlx>ise.    While  conducting  his  son 
to  Paris,  they  passed  through^  this  town.     Perceiving  the 
heads  of  his  brother  conspirators  still  exposed  over  the 
gates,  the  elder  D'Aublgn^  adjured  his  son  *  never  to  spare 
his  head,  in  order  to  avenge  those  noble  victims  ;*  an  ex- 
hortation which  was  not  lost  upon  the  son.  After  some  time 
spent  in  the  colleges  of  the  capital,  young  D'Aubign6  was 
obliged  to  tiy  fVom  persecution.    Being  taken  with  others, 
and  narrowly  escaping  death,  he  succeeded  in  getting  off 
to  Orleans,  where   in    the  ensuing   siege  his  father  re- 
ceived a  wound,  of  which  he  died.    He  was  then  placed  for 
two  years  under  the  superintendence  of  De  Beze,  at  Geneva. 
Here,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons,  he  pursued  a  singular 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  the  Rabbins,  Pindar,  mathe- 
matics, and  magic,  the  latter  with  the  resolve  of  never 
making  use  of  it.*    At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  third  civil 
war  he  escaped  from  his  guardian,  who  kept  him  close,  and 
joined  the  Hugeuot  bands,  which,  in  1570,  lived  at  free 
quarters  in  the  south  of  France. 

When  peace  returned,  love  put  poetry  into  his  head,  and 
awakened  his  scribbling  propensities,  but  these  again  were 
put  to  flight  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Soon 
afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
future  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus  installed  at  court,  D'Au- 
bigne  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his  boldness,  talent, 
oddity,  and  impertinence.  He  abounded  in  repartee — bia 
hands  were  full  of  qiiancf^ ;  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
*  Circ«,\  and  seems  to  have  excited  some  admiration,  but 
little  friendship.  As  a  partisan,  however,  D*  A u bigne  was  a 
most  valuable  follower,  and  as  such  Henry  of  Navarre  both 
prized  and  used  him.  When  war  broke  out,  D'Aubign6 
not  only  accompanied  the  armies,  but  shared  in  the  personal 
adventures  of  the  prince,  some  perilous,  some  ludicrous ; 
for  Henry  was  as  fond  of  disguise  ^and  gallantry  as  of 
feats  of  arms.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  little  wherewith 
to  reward  such  service :  he  was  pitiably  poor,  and  D'Au- 
bign£  had  neither  the  disinteresteaness  nor  devotion  of  Sully. 
He  accordingly  took  advantage  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
prince  to  push  his  fVankness  to  insolence ;  he  vented  his 
discontent  m  sarcasms,  and  at  last  wore  out  the  patience  of 
the  best-natured  of  kings  and  companioi^.  In  nis  private 
memoirs,  D*Aubign^  has  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace, his  refusal  to  serve  the  prince  in  his  amours.  He 
also  mentions,  that  on  his  return  fitim  a  perilous  and  im- 
portant expedition  the  monarch  rewarded  him  merely  with 
his  picture ;  and  ho  even  gees  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Heniy 
had  determined  to  get  him  poniarded  and  thrown  into  tlM 
But  D*Aubign£  has  contradicted  these  ellUsions  of 


nver. 


his  bile  by  subsequent  declarations  of  praise  and  attsdi- 
ment. 

At  any  rate  he  quitted  the  service  of  Henry  in  1577. 
Soon  after  he  fell  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  Lezay, 
married  her,  and  rejoined  the  king  of  Navarre.    But  be 
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htd  made  m&ny  Utter  eneiiiieft  by  hit  sarenstic  beliavkmr, 
and  their  intliienoe  aeain  drove  D'Aubif^  from  court.  In 
Older  to  be  avenged,  he  determined  to  turn  eatholie,  if  pee- 
aible — a  retolve  that  he  ingenuously  avows ;  and  he  betook 
himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  controversial  writers  of  that 
party,  among  whom  Bellarmin  made  most  impression  on 
Dim.  The  result  of  his  efforU  and  studies  was,  however, 
to  render  him  a  firmer  protestant  than  before.  In  this,  he 
owns.  Whittaker's  Prelections  had  considerable  influence. 
In  1587  we  find  D'Aubign^  again  in  the  service  of  Henry, 
and  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Coutras.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Mail- 
lezais. 

The  possession  of  a  fortress  was  at  that  day  the  great 
guarantee  of  independence.  It  instantly  raised  an  officer  to 
political  importance,  and  gave  him  almost  the  rank  of  a 
grandee.  The  acquisition  of  this  great  privilege  was  not 
likely  to  render  so  turbulent  a  personage  as  D'Aubign^ 
more  obae<juiou8  or  mild.  He  was  in  a  little  time  again  at 
variance  with  Henry,  embracing  the  party  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  openly  preferring  their  interests  to  court  finvour.  Never- 
theless, when  it  was  necessary  to  confide  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon  to  a  tnisty  guardian,  Henry  selected  D*Aubi^pi£, 
notwithstanding  the  expostulation  of  his  couneellora,  adding, 
that  D'Aubigne's  word  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
Ibich. 

From  the  period  of  Henry *s  desertion  of  protestantism, 
D'Aubign^  was  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  the  Hu- 
guenot interests,  always  representing  tlMin  in  their  assem- 
blies, often  in  their  controversies,  and  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  court  D*Aubign6  asserts  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  downfall  of  their  cause  were  owing  to 
the  corruption  of  their  chiefii,  who  fbr  the  most  part  received 
bribes  or  places,  and  were  thus  induced  to  relax  in  their 
opposition  and  independence.  Nor  does  he  exempt  Sully 
himself  fVom  this  charge.  As  to  D'Aubign^  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  he  might  have  been  rio^  like  his  comrades, 
and  that  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  remained  poor. 
His  voice  was  always  raised  for  Huguenot  independence 
against  the  insidious  proposals  of  the  court.  On  one  occasion 
be  conducted  a  controversy  with  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  and 
engaged  for  the  Huguenots  that  they  would  submit  to 
wluit  could  be  proved  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  church 
for  the  first  400  years  of  Christianity.  *  Grant  us  forty 
mors  in  addition,'  said  the  cardinal,  wishing  to  include 
the  Chalcedonian  Council.  *  I  will,'  replied  D*Aubign^. 
When  expostulated  with  fbr  his  concessions,  he  answered, 
*  Does  not  the  cardinal  own  by  his  demand  of  fofty  more 
years,  that  the  traditions  of  the  first  four  centuries  are  at 
variance  with  his  propositions  ? '  Numerous  controversial 
tracts  proceeded  firom  his  pen  at  this  period.  But  the  chief 
fruit  of  his  residence  at  Mailleiais  was  '  The  History  qf  his 
own  TimeK  a  valuable  document  for  the  Huguenots  <^ 
France.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  work  of  De  Thou,  and 
even  preferred  to  it.  De  Thou,  however,  wrote  a  history, 
and  £>' Aubign6  a  memoir,  his  work  being  a  lively  picture  of 
passing  events,  foats  of  war,  and  intrigues  of  court,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  personages  concerned  aro  sketched  by 
a  satiric  but  lively  pen.  The  Catholics  did  their  utmost,  first 
to  prevent  DAubigni  fhmi  writing  it,  then  to  suppress  it 
when  written.  The  last  volnme  was  printed  at  Maillecais  in 
1619,  and  in  the  ibllowing  year  it  was  condemned  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  to  be  burned.  The  publication  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  queen  to  D'Aubign^.  The  ministry  had 
made  frequent  overtures  to  purchase  the  possession  of  his 
fortress ;  and  when  at  last  he  found  it  no  k>nger  tenable, 
he  gave  it  up,  not  to  the  court,  but  to  the  chief  noble  of 
the  Huguenot  party,  the  Duke  de  Rohan.  Having  thus 
closed  his  political  career,  D  Aubign^  retired  to  Geneva.  He 
arrived  there  in  September,  1620,  and  was  most  honourably 
received.  He  lifed  in  exile  ten  years,  during  which  he 
employed  his  time  in  study,  in  writing,  and  m  directing 
the  fortifications  raised  at  that  time  around  the  Swiss 
towns,  and  among  them  Berne  and  Basle,  as  bulwarks  of 
the  protestant  interest.  The  French  court  ceased  not  to  dis- 
turb and  persecute  him,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
to  procure  his  condemnation  to  death  for  making  use  of  the 
materials  of  a  church  in  building.  *  It  was  the  fourth  judg- 
ment of  death  pronounced  against  him  ;*  such  sentences, 
however,  were  not  always  serious  in  those  days.  Neither 
his  condemnation  nor  his  age  pre\'ented  D'Aubign^  from 
espousing  a  noble  lady  of  Geneva  at  this  period*  His  last 
years  were  imbittered  by  the  scandakms  conduct  of  his  son 


Constant,  aflerwards  the  fkther  of  the  celebrated  Mad.  de 
Maintenon.  D*Aubign6  died  in  1630,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  churoh  of  St.  Renft,  at  Geneva :  ovor  him  is  a  Latin 
epitaph  written  by  himself. 

The  works  of  D*Aubign6  are  numerous  and  various. 
They  consist  of  poems,  dramas,  controversial  tncts*  his 
great  history,  memoirs  of  himself,  and  various  satirical 
writinm  against  his  cotemporaries.  Of  thete  the  principal 
are,  the  Confesiion  Cathoiique  de  M,  De  Samcy,  and 
Lee  Aventuree  du  Baron  de  Foeneste,  The  first  is  di- 
rected against  De  Sancy,  finance  minister,  and  against 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
Due  D'Epemas,  with  whom  D*Aubign6  had  frequent 
quarrels. 

AUBIN,  ST.,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  situated 
opposite  to  St.  Holier,  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  walk 
from  the  one  tcTthe  other  is  3f  miles,  and  is  very  delightfnL 
On  the  left  is  a  beautifhl  view  of  the  bay  to  which  this  little 
town  gives  a  name ;  on  the  right  is  the  rich  and  fertile 
valley  of  St.  Laurens,  abounding  with  neat  cottages  and 
charming  landscapes.  The  air  of  St  Aubin  is  preferred 
to  that  of  St  Holier ;  house-rent  and  lodgings  are  cheaper, 
and  the  situation  is  certainly  more  retired.  The  prospect 
fVom  the  adjoining  hill,  called  *  Noirmont,*  to  the  south  of 
this  town,  is  very  fine  and  extensive.  St  Aubin  eonsista  of 
one  prinoipal  street  of  about  fifty  houses,  with  as  many  more 
scattered  m  different  directions.  There  is  here  a  diapel  of 
ease,  a  good  meeting-house  for  the  independent  dis- 
senters, whicli  has  an  endowment;  and  a  Wesl^rin  me- 
thbdist  congregation.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Brelades,  in  which  this  town  stands,  was,  in  1831 — males, 
953 ;  females,  1116;  total,  2069 ;— competing  342  fomilies : 
of  which  128  were  employed  in  agriculture,  101  in  trade, 
manufocture,  and  handicraft,  and  113  not  comprised  in  the 
two  preceding  classes.  The  inhabited  houses  were  307, 
uninhabited  9,  and  3  building;  total,  319.  The  chureh  is 
neither  adorned  with  spire  nor  tower ;  it  was  consecrated 
27th  May,  a.d.  1111.  The  pier  is  capaeious;  but  its  site 
not  having  been  very  judiciously  chosen,  the  depth  of  water, 
except  in  spring  tides,  will  not  admit  of  large  vessels  enter- 
ing tne  harbour ;  it  is  however  good,  and  atrong-built.  There 
is  also  a  market-place  In  this  town.  St  AuUn  is  defended 
by  a  little  fortress  called  *  The  Tower,  or  St  Aubin^s  Castle,* 
with  a  proiecting  pier,  within  which  vessoli,  even  men-of 
war,  may  lie  in  safety :  this  fortification  is  insulated  at  high- 
water.  The  police  of  St.  Brelades  is  composed  of  a  eonstable 
(an  officer  simUar  to  that  of  mayor  in  England),  two  cente- 
niers,  and  fifteen  police  officere,  who  constitute  the  jury 
called  '  EnditemenV  and  four  *  Vingteniers,*  who  have  the 
power  of  seizing  on  their  vingtaine  only.  <  Commumieah'om 
from  Jereev.i 

AUBREY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Easton  Piers,  in  Wiltshire,  'on  March  12  (accord- 
ing to  the  memoir  jM^fixed  to  his  Antiquities  of  Swrey^  but 
according  to  that  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  ii  his 
Miereilanies,  on  November  3),  1625-6.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Richard,  only  son  of  John  Aubrey  of  Burleton,  in 
Herefordshire,  by  Deborah,  daughter  and  heiress  ef  Isaac 
Ly  te  of  Easton  Piera,  by  whom  that  estate  came  into  his 
family.  (Mem.  ftreflxed  to  History  qf  Surrey,  p.  iii.)  He 
received  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  at  Malmes- 
bury,  under  Mr.  Robert  Latymer,  who  had  also  been  mw- 
ceptor  to  the  ftmous  Thomas  Hobbes,  with  whom  after- 
wards, notwithstanding  disparity  of  years,  Mr.  Aubrey 
formed  a  lasting  friendship.  In  1642  he  was  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  C<^lege,  Oxford,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  diligently ;  making  the  natural  history 
and  antiquities  of  England,  at  the  same  time,  hisveculisLr 
delight  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Anthony 
&  Wood,  to  whose  collections  for  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  writers  he 'became  a  contributor  (Hfe  qf  Wood 
prefixed  to  Bliss  s  edit  of  the  Atherue  Oxon,  p.  Ix.),  as  well 
as  to  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum^  then  recently  under- 
taken 1^  Dodsworth  and  Ihigdale.  In  1646  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1652,  prevented  his  pursuing  the  law  as  a  profession. 
He  now  succeeded  to  several  estates  in  tho  counties  of 
Wilts,  Surrey,  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Monmouth ;  and 
in  his  MiseeUames  he  acquaints  us  that  he  had  also  an  estate 
in  Kent  In  1656  he  became  one  of  the  dub  of  common- 
wealth-men, formed  on  the  principles  of  Harrington *s 
Oceana,  printed  in  that  year.  Wood  (Atken,  Oxon.  edit 
»  Tol  iii  col.  lUO.)  says,  *  Their  dinoonei  abovt 
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gofvnimMii  tnd  of  ordering  a  e<»miiioiiired[tli  were  llie 
moet  ingenious  and  smart  tnat  ever  were  heard,  for  tbe 
argumenta  in  the  Parliament  Hooie  were  hut  flat  to  tiioee. 
This  cang/  he  adds,  *  had  a  balloting-hQX»  and  balloted 
how  things  should  be  carried,  by  way  mieniamem;  whioh 
being  not  used  or  known  in  England  before*  upon  this 
aecount  the  room  every  evening  was  very  full/  The  club 
however  was  broken  up  in  1659.  In  1660  Mr.  Aubrey 
went  into  Ireland,  and  upon  his  return,  in  the  month  of 
September  that  year,  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  near 
Holyhead.  {Mem.  ui  supr,  p.  vi.)  His  notes  inform  us 
that  he  afterwards  suffered  another  sort  of  shipwreck :  he 
says,  *  On  November  1,  1661, 1  made  my  first  addresses  in 
an  ill  hour  to  Joan  Sommer.*  AVhen  he  married  is  \incer« 
tain ;  bat  from  this  remark  we  gather  that  in  that  state  he 
enjoyed  no  mat  (blicity.  In  1662  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1664  he  was  in  France.  His 
estates,  between  lawsuits  and  mismanagement,  now  became 
encumbered,  md  about  1 666  he  seems  to  have  disposed  of 
several:  that  atEaston  was  parted  with  in  1669  and  1670. 
(Mem.  p.  xi.)  In  the  space  of  four  years  he  was  reduced 
not  only  to  straits  but  to  indigence.  Yet  his  spirit 
remaudea  unbroken.'  '  From  1670,'  he  says,  *  I  thank  Ood, 
I  have  enjoyed  a  happy  delitesoeney.*  This  obscurity, 
which  he  «^s  happy,  consisted  in  following  up  the  bent  of 
his  genius,  while  he  owed  his  subsistence  to  the  kindness  of 
his  fhends ;  and  in  labouring  to  inform  that  world  in  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  live.  His  chief  benefactress  was  the 
then  Lady  Long,  of  Draycot,  in  Wiltshire,  in  whose  house  he 
had  an  a{Hurtment,and  by  whom  he  was  generously  supported 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Dr.  Rawlinson  says  (mem,,  p.  xii.) 
'  that  lie  was  on  his  return  iVom  London  to  Lady  Long  s 
house,  when  his  journey  and  life  were  oonclUded  at  Oxford, 
where  it  is  presumed  he  was  buried,  though  neither  the 
time  of  his  obit  nor  his  place  of  burial  can  be  yet  discovered-.* 
The  writer  of  Aubrey  s  life  in  the  Biographia  Brikumioa 
(vol.  i.p.  349),  conjectures  that  he  di^  about  1700.  Sir 
William  Musgrave,  in  his  Obituary^  preser%'ed  in  Uie 
British  Museum,  upon  manuscript  authority  says  Aubrey 
died  in  1697;  and  a  note  in  Browne  Willises  copy  of  Aubrey*! 
Surrey  adds  that  he  was  '  buried  in  St.  MichaeVs  church, 
Oxon,  in  Jesus  College  aisle.' 
Anthony  i  Wood,  who  probably  considered  himself  in- 

Gkl  by  the  printing  of  some  of  the  information  which  he 
received  from  Aubrey,  gives  a  peevish  character  of  him ; 
and  savs,  '  he  was  a  shijftless  person,  roving  and  magotie- 
beaded,  and  sometimes  little  better  than  erased :  and  being 
exceedingly  credulous,  would  stuff  his  many  letters  sent  to 
A.  W.  with  folliries  and  misinformations  which  some- 
times Would  guide  him  into  the  paths  of  errour.*  {Ath, 
Oxon.  Bliss's  edit  Ltfe,  p.  Ix.)  Heame  informed  Baker, 
the  Cambridge  antiquary,  that  it  was  Aubrey  who  gave 
Wood  that  account  of  tne  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  which 
chiefly  occasioned  the  prosecution  against  him.  Wood  used 
to  keep  his  vouchers.  (Ath,  CXrOfi.  iii.  644.)  MalonOf  in 
his  HtHorical  Account  of  the  Engluh  Stage,  has  given  a 
more  favourable  character  of  Aubrey,  who  certainly  wu  a 
man  of  good  natural  parts,  considerable  learning,  and  inde« 
fatigable  application— a  great  lover  of,  and  diligent  searcher 
into,  antiouities.  He  occasionally  wrote  Latin  poetry ;  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  naturalists  of  his  day,  though 
credulous  (as  Wood  has  remarked)  and  very  strongly  tine* 
tured  with  superstition. 

Aubrey's  published  works  are— I.  MueeUmiiee,  vis.. 
I.  Day- Fatality ;  2.  Local-Fatality ;  3.  Ostenta;  4.  Omens; 
6.  Dreams  ;  6.  Apparitions  ;  7.  Voices  ;  8.  Impulses  ; 
9.  Kneekings;  10.  Blows  invisible;  11.  Prophecies; 
\%.  Marvels;  13.  Magick;  14.  Transportation  in  the  Air; 
15.  Visions  in  a  Benl,  or  Glass;  16.  Converse  with  Angels 
and  SpihU;  17.  Corps-Candles  in  Wales;  18.  Oracles; 
19.  Extasie;  SO.  Glances  of  Love;  Envy;  Sl.Seeond-sighted 
persons.  Octavo,  London,  1696.  Reprinted  with  additions, 
ocuvo,  London,  1721,  and  ocUvo,  London,  1784.  II.  A 
Peramhuiaiion  qf  the  County  qf  Surrey;  begun  1673— 
ended  1692.  PublUhed  by  Dr.  Richard  RawUnson,  under 
the  title  of  7%e  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  qf  the 
County  qf  Surrey;  begun  in  the  year  1673,  by  John 
Aubrey,  Esq.  F.R.8.  and  continued  to  the  present  time; 
Ave  voiuraes,  octavo,  London,  1719. 

Dr.  BlisB,  in  a  note  to  Wood's  Life  prefixed  to  the 
Athemm^  p.  bu  givee  the  following  accurate  detail  of  the 
M8S.  whied  Aubrey  depoeited  in  the  mnay^im  |^  (hUbid. 


L  Th$  Ihkmai  Bi^wy  qfWlHehire:  1685,  two  voluttea. 

2.  Ar^iteeiomM  Sacra:  a  curious  MS.  but  unfiniahed. 

3,  A  PeranUmiaHxm  qf  Smrey :  much  of  this  is  used  in 
the  printed  work.  4.  Af^  Apparatus  for  the  Lives  qf  owt 
EngHsh  and  oth&r  Mohhematicai  Writers,  5.  An  Inier^ 
pretation  qf  Viliure  AngHeanum.  6.  The  life  qf  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Molmskury ;  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Blackburne  in 
'  Vit«  Th.  Hobbes  Auctarium.*  7.  An  Idea  qf  Education 
qf  Vounjf  Gentiemem,  8.  iMsifuatio  de  Eoitnn  Piers  in 
Com.  frilts ;  per  me  (heu)  inlortunatum  Johannem  Au-* 
brey,  R.  S.  Socium.  (It  consists  of  several  views  of  the 
house,  gardens,  and  environs  of  Baston  Piers,  drawn  in  a 
coarse  manner  and  colouring,  but  pleasins  and  expressive.) 
9.  A  volume  of  letters  and  other  papers  of  Elias  AshnH4e*a« 
relating  ohiefly  to  Dr.  Dee  and  Sir  Edward  Kelley ,  1 0.  Two 
volumes  of  Letters  from  eminent  literary  and  poUtieal 
characters,  addressed  to  Anthony  k  Wood,  and  collected 
for  his  use :  in  three  volumea.  Most  of  these  have  been 
printed  in  Letters  transcribed  from  the  Originals  in  tha 
Modleian  Library  and  Ashmolean  Museum,  two  volumett 
octavo,  Oxford*  1813.    Appendix,  No.  it. 

Beside  the  works  already  quoted  in  Uie  above  account  of 
Aubrev,  the  lives  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Britannim% 
and  Ghalmeri*s  ^QIT*  ^d.  have  been  consulted ;  as  well 
as  Goughs  Brit.  Ttjpog,  i.  2^8;  and  Manning's  HiH.  qf 
<Sf{«rre|/,iii.  685,  686. 

.  Al/BURN.  a  thriving  town  of  Cayuga  county,  about 
170  miles  west  of  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Auburn  is  &vourably  situated  on  the  outlet  of  the  Owasee 
Lake,  a  fine  stream  with  falls  and  numerous  mill«seatea 
offering  facilities  for  manufacturing  establishments,  several 
of  whion  have  been  formed  here  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  canal  whioh  joins  the  river  Hudson  with  Lake  Sri^ 
passes  close  to  the  town,  and  oMitributes  materially  to  its 
prosperity.  The  court-bi^use  for  the  county  is  situated  in 
Auburn ;  the  population  of  the  town  in  1833  was  stated  to 
amount  to  4000.  Auburn  contains  a  theological  seminaryi 
founded  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1881}  it  has  four  n^ 
fessors,  a  library  of  4600  velttmei»  and  (in  1833)  ftfty-rour 
students. 

This  town  is  principally  interestinff  aeoontaining  the  firil 
built  of  the  two  state  prisons  of  New  York,  which  have  been 
conducted  upon  a  peculiar  system,  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  have  accordingly  ex« 
cited  a  considerable  degree  of  attention.  The  piinoiple 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  ia 
that  of  depriving  the  prisimers  of  social  intercourse,  and  of 
exacting  from  them  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  whidt 
is  so  diracted  that  the  criminals  are  made  not  only  to  sup- 
port themselves,  but  also  to  defray  all  the  necessary  out- 
goings of  the  prison. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  prison  incloses  a  space  of  ground 
500  feet  square.  -  The  principal  building  stands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  100  feet  within  this  Will,  and  is  tbree-sided,  the 
front  beinff  876  foot,  and  each  of  the  sidea  842  feet  long. 
Besides  the  keepers  apartments,  hospital,  chapel,  aaA 
domestic  offices,  this  buikling  contains  555  cells,  capable  dt 
holding  only  one  person,  each  of  them  being  7  feet  lon^, 
3i  wide,  and  7  feet  high.  These  cells  are  perfectly  venti* 
lated ;  the^r  are  arran^  in  five  rows,  or  stories,  opening 
into  galleries,  and  are  so  managed  that  no  communicatioBi 
can  pass  between  the  inmates  of  neighbouring  cells,  un* 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  prison «  The  space  in  front  of 
the  cells  is  so  perfect  a  sounding  gallery,  that  a  person 
standing  on  the  ground  story  oan  hear  even  a  whisper  ftom 
the  most  distant  cell  at  the  top. 

The  system  now  pursued  in  this  prison  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  when  it  was  first  opened  in  18f  1. 
It  was  at  that  time  intended  to  try  the  effect  of  eonstant  soli- 
tary confinement  in  cells,  and  eighty  hardened  offenders 
were  accordingly  selected  from  other  prisons  for  the  experi- 
ment. This  plan  was  pursued  for  nearly  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  such  serious 
effects  on  the  healtn  of  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had 
become  insane,  that  it  was  necessarily  modified.  It  miyht 
have  been  feared  that  the  effects  of  total  isolation  havmg 
proved  thus  injurious,  the  whole  principle  would  have  been 
rejected,  and  Uie  prison  suffered  to  degenerate  into  an  ordi- 
nary place  of  confinement,  without  further  attempts  at  re- 
forming the  prisoners.  Happily  the  idea  a'as  not  absn* 
doned  that  solitude  might  be  made  to  exercise  a  benefleial 
influenee  upon  the  character  of  oriminals,  unaooompaaied 
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by  the  bad  effects  which  had  attended  the  first  ezpedment 
It  was  conceived  that  this  good  effect  might  be  attained  by 
leaving  the  convicts  in  their  solitary  cells  during  the  night, 
and  compelling  them  to  work  during  the  day  in  society  ;  but 
obliging  them  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  absolute  silence. 
The  inmiction  of  this  rule  is  followed  by  severe  and  imme- 
diate punishment  inflicted  by  the  keejpers  with  a  whip 
made  of  raw  hide,  and  the  punishment  toUows  the  offence 
so  certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  be  nearly  a  preventive, 
the  application  of  the  whip  being  sometimes  not  required 
for  three  months  together 

All  the  operations  in  the  prison  are  conducted  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  The  convicts^who  have  previously 
leanied  a  trade  which  can  be  earned  on  in  the  prison, 
are  employed  upon  it ;  otherwise  they  are  taught  some 
trade,  and  the  keeper  is  allowed  to  select  such  an  employ- 
ment as  appears  best  suited  to  their  powers.  The  wdrk- 
shops  are  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison.  The 
hours  of  labour  vary  according  to  the  season^  When  the 
length  of  daylight  will  allow  of  it,  the  prisoners  work  twelve 
hours  in  the  day ;  at  other  times  they  labour  during  the 
continuance  of  daylight.  When  not  absolutely  at  work  or 
at  their  meabi,  the  convicts  are  alwavs  in  their  cells,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  is  so  strict,  that  not  even  a  glance  of 
recognition  is  at  any  time  allowed  to  pass  ^  among  the 
prisoners. 

The  severity  of  the  system  here  described  is  such  that 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  it,  to  show  that  it  is  produc- 
tive of  considerable  benefits.  In  a  report  drawn  up  by  com- 
missioners appointed  bv  the  legislature  of  New  York  to 
visit  this  prison,  we  find  the  following  passage  descriptive 
^  some  of  the  advantages  realised:  'The  separate  cells 
by  night,  and  the  silence  preserved,  always  entirely  prevent 
all  contamination  among  the  prisoneis.  By  this  system 
every  prisoner  forms  a  class  by  himself,  and  to  all  moral 
and  social  purposes  he  is  insulated.  The  novice  in  crime 
may  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most  expert  felon, 
without  making  any  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  criminality. 
Tlie  entire  separation  m>m  all  criminal  associates,  the 
sobriety  of  feelings  consequent  upon  temperance  and  labour, 
and  most  of  all,  the  sadness  of  solitude,  must  frequently 
make  serious  impressions.* 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  convicts  is  not  neglected ; 
there  are  prayers  morning  and  evening.  The  omv  book 
permitted  on  the  premises  is  the  Bible*  a  copy  of  which  is 
placed  in  every  cell,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  is  the 
only  person  with  whom  the  convicts  can  hold  unreserved 
communication. 

The  system  pursued  at  this  prison  appears  to  have  a 
Ikvourable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  convicts.  The 
mortality  of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  16 §.  At  Newgate,  New  York,  the  deaths 
are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  18 1.  In  the  penitentiary 
at  Wethenfield,  the  discipline  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  Uie  prison  at  Auburn,  the  proportion  is  1  to  44f, 
and  in  the  prison  at  Auburn  itself,  the  proportion  is  1 
to  56. 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  the  regulations,  we  may  judge  fVom 
the  fact,  that  while,  in  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania,  1  con- 
vict out  of  every  6  has  been  recommitted,  and  in  the  state 
of  Maryland  the  commitments  are  as  numerous  as  1  in  7, 
the  proportion  of  relapsed  criminals  in  the  cells  at  Auburn 
is  not  greater  than  I  in  19. 

(Stuart's  Three  Years  in  North  America;  HalFs  Travel* 
in  North  America  ;  Report  made  to  the  French  Government 
by  MM.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Toqueville  on  the  Penitent 
ttary  System  of  the  United  States,) 

AUoUSSO'N,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Creuse,  about  twenty-three  miles  S.£.  from  6u6ret»the  capi- 
tid  of  the  department  It  is  situated  on  the  River  Creuse, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  district  abounding  with  granite 
mountains.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  street,  broad  and 
well  built.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  the  great  support 
of  Aubusson.  Those  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  are 
equal  to  the  carpets  of  Paris ;  and  there  are  many  other 
manufactories  of  the  same  article.  Thread  is  also  mode 
here.  This  place  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement :  it 
has  a  theatre,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  nursery- 
ground  for  the  department.  The  population  is  upwards 
of  4000. 

The  arrondissement  of  Aubusson  contains  860  square 
or  5^0,400  acres*  and  has  a  population  of  93,298  in- 


habitants.    (Malte-Brun;   Balbi;  iXd.   Univereel  de  la 
France,) 

AUBUSSON,  PIERRE  D\  was  bom  inM423  of  a 
noble  French  family,  descended  fiom  the  old  Viscoants  of 
La  Marche.  He  served  while  yet  very  young  in  the  imperial 
army  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  from  that  time 
the  prevailing  idea  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
fighting  the  Mussulmans,  who  then  threatened  to  overpower 
Christian  Europe.  D*  Aubusson,  having  returned  to  France* 
was  presented  at  court  by  his  cousin  Jean  d'Aubttsson, 
chamberlain  of  Charles  VII.,  and  became  a  favourite  of  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XL,  whom  he  accompanied  ia 
his  expedition  to  Switzerland  in  1444,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Jacob*  near  Basle.    After  some  years  lie 

Sroceeded  to  Rhodes,  when  he  entered  the  order  of  St. 
ohn  of  Jerusalem.  He  obtained  a  commandery,  and  was 
dispatched  by  the  Grand  Master  with  a  mission  to  France* 
in  which  he  obtained  of  the  King  subsidies  of  money  to 
assist  Rhodes,  which  was  then  threatened  by  Mahomet  II. 
He  was  afterwards  made  Grand  Prior,  and  #as  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  fortifications  of  Rhodes.  In  1476,  on 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Master  Oroini,  D' Aubusson  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  In  May,  1480,  a  large  Turkish 
army,  said  to  be  100,000  strong,  commanded  by  a  Greek 
renegade  of  the  family  of  Paloemogi,  landed  on  the  island, 
and  soon  after  invested  the  town.  The  greatest  luravery 
was  displayed  on  both  sides.  The  Turks  made  the  first 
assault  on  the  9th  of  June,  but  were  repulsed.  Palssologua 
then  renewed  the  cannonade  with  increased  vigour,  unlifthe 
had  levelled  the  greater  part  of  the  fortifications  to  the 

5 round.  The  Turks  made  a  general  assault  on  the  27th  of 
uly.  In  their  furious  onset  they  swept  away  the  defenders 
on  the  principal  breach.  Seven  Turkish  standards  were 
already  plante^l  on  the  rampart,  and  the  Turks  were  pouring 
into  the  town,  when  D' Aubusson,  attended  by  a  chosen 
band  of  French  knights,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  after  a 
desperate  contest,  in  which  he  received  five  wounds,  the 
Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  breach,  and  wei^  pursued  by 
the  knights  and  the  Rhodians  towards  their  camp.  Being 
panic-struck,  the  invaders  withdrew  to  their  vessels  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Paleeologus,  and  they  soon  alter  sailed 
away  from  the  island.  This,  which  was  the  first  siege  of 
Rhoides,  lasted  eighty 'nine  days ;  the  Turks  lost  9000  killed, 
and  carried  away,  it  is  said,  15,000  wounded.  Mahomet  11. 
was  greatly  irritated  at  the  failure  of  the  expedition ;  be 
dismissed  and  banished  Palseologus,  and  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  person,  when  he  died  in  a  small  town 
of  Bithynia,  in  May,  1481.  The  Turkish  succession  was 
disputecL  between  his  two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zisim;  ai^ 
the  latter  being  woreted  in  fight,  took  refuge  at  Rhodes, 
where  D*  Aubusson  received  him  with  great  honour,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  for  safety  to  Bourgneuf,  a  commandery  of 
the  Order  in  France.  Bajazet  made  peace  with  the  Knights^ 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  for  his  brother  s  mainte- 
nance. Pope  Innocent  VIU.  demanded  that  Zizim  should 
be  intrusted  to  his  guardianship ;  and  D*  Aubusson  being 
obliged  to  comply,  though  unwillingly,  the  Turkish  prinee 
went  to  Rome  in  1488,  where  he  was  treated  with  all 
attention.  D* Aubusson,  in  reward  for  his  compliance,  was 
made  a  Cardinal.  About  this  time  a  great  crusade  was 
projected  by  the  Christian  princes  against  B^jaset,  and  D*  Au- 
busson was  proposed  as  commander  of  the  expedition ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France*  Who  looked  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  sovereigns, 
and  the  tergiversations  of  Alexander  VI.,  who  bad  suc- 
ceeded Innocent  on  the  Papal  chair,  frustrated  the  design. 
Charles  VIII.,  on  his  passage  through  Rome  ia  1495, 
demanded  of  the  Pope  the  person  of  Zizim,  whieh  Alex- 
ander dared  not  refuse  him  at  the  time.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, while  Charles  was  at  Naples,  Zizim  died  suddenly 
at  Rome,  some  say  in  consequence  of  irregularities,  others 
fh>m  poison  given  him  by  order  of  Alexander  VI. :  tliia 
charge,  however,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

D* Aubusson  was  deqily  grieved  at  all  the  scandals  of 
that  epoch,  and  at  the  wars  which  Christians  waged  against 
Christians,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  against  the  Mus- 
sulmans. He  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy*  and  died  at 
Rhodes  in  July,  1503,  aged  eighty.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Grand  Masters  of  his  Order.  There  is  a 
narrative  in  Latin  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  D* Aubusson,  in  the  collection  De  Scrtptoribue 
Germania.   Fraukfbrt,  1602.     GuliebnuB  Caoiainui  hat 
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written  alio  an  icooant  of  the  siege,  printed  at  Ulm, 
1496.  Father  Bouhourt  has  written  a  life  of  Pierre  D*Au- 
busaoiL. 

AUCH,  a  city  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gers,  479  miles  from  Paris,  through  Orleans,  Limoges, 
mod  Toulouse;  but  only  410  through  Perigueux  and 
Agen. 

Auch  is  a  very^antient  town,  and  bears,  under  a  somewhat 
altered  form,  the  name  of  the  Ausci,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  district  round  it  in  the  time  of  CiBsar,  and  were  subdued 
by  his  lieutenant,  P.  Crassus.  In  the  fourth  century,  it 
appears  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
whose  successors  retained  till  the  first  French  Revolution  the 
title  of  Primate  qf  Aquiiaim.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  presents  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  The  River  Gers,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne, 
flows  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Town :  a  tiight  of  two  hundred  steps 
forms  one  of  the  communications  between  these  parts.  The 
streets  are  Ikarrow  and  crooked,  but  well  paved.  There  is  a 
fine  place  (Square)  at  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  termi- 
nated on  the  west  by  a  charming  promenade,  from  which  is 
a  view  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  foundation  of  the  cathedral, 
which  is  veiY  antient,  has  been  ascribed  to  Clovis.  ,Itis 
admired  for  the  elevation  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  painted  windows.  A  modem  portal  added  to  it,  in 
which  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  are  united, 
assorts  ill  with  Che  Gothic  architecture  of  the  building. 
The  palace  of  the  archbishop  adjoins  the  cathedral,  and 
from  its  terrace  commands  some  fine  prospects. 

There  are  i»  the  town  a  large  hospital,  a  considerable 
library,  a  college  (or  high  school),  an  agricultural  society,  a 
drawing  academy,  and  a  theatre.  A  statue  has  been  erected 
to  M.  d'Etigny,  an  individual  to  whom  the  town  owes  much 
of  its  em&liishment,  especially  the  promenade  already 
mentioned. 

The  trade  of  Auch  is  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district — wine,  wool,  pens,  and  Inm  ChrStien  pears, 
the  excellence  of  which  last  is  generally  admitted.  Some 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffii,  leather,  and  hats 
are  carried  on.  The  country  round  produces  a  little  com, 
and  some  wine  and  brandy,  but  is  chiefly  famous  for  its 
fruits.  A  turquoise  mine  was  worked  near  this  city  a  few 
years  since.  The  population  in  1826  was  nearly  11,000; 
when  Martini^re  published  his  Grand  Dictionnaire,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  3000. 

Auch  is  the  seat  of  an  arehbishop,  whose  own  diocese 
consists  of  the  department  of  Cien.  His  suffragans  are  the 
Bishops  of  Aire,  Tarbes,  and  Bayonne.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion he  bad  ten  suffragan  bishops.  It  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  Gascogne,  or  Gascony. 

The  arrondissement  of  Auch  contains  540  square  miles, 
or  345,600  acres ;  and  a  population  of  56,098  inhabitants. 
(Malte-Brun ;  Diet,  de  la  Prance^  &c.) 

AUCHE'NIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ruminating  mam- 
mals.    [See  Laita.] 

AUCHTERARDER,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  which 
was  onoe  a  roval  burgh,  and  enjoyed  the  elective  franchise. 
It  consists  of  one  street,  about  a  mile  long,  on  the  road 
from  Perth  to  Glasgow ;  and  is  54^  miles  north-west  of 
Edinburgh.  It  has  five  fairs  in  the  year ;  and  the  linen 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  secedef  s  meeting- 
house. The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  about  5  miles 
long  and  as  many  broad,  was,  in  1831,3182.  Stone  fit  for 
building  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  thin  grey  slate  are  quar- 
ried. The  parish  is  in  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  and 
the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  Auchterarder  was  burnt 
by  order  of  the  Pretender  during  the  rebellion  in  1 715-16 ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  og^ 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  Military  reasons  were  urged  in 
excuse  for  the  barbarity ;  and  when  the  Pretender  fled  fh>m 
Perth  he  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
sufferers. 

There  are  some  vestiges  of  Roman  encampments  in  the 
parish ;  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  a 
hunting-seat  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and  of  a  chapel,  formerly 
the  pansh  chureh.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Auchter- 
arder retain  burial-places  in  the  grave-yard  attached  to 
the  last 

The  village  of  Auohterardar  is  much  inconvenienced  by 
the  want  of  water.  ( Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Acamnt 
t^Scatlmd.} 


AUCHTERMUCHTY,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  in  Scotland,  incorporated  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
and  governed  by  three  baillies  and  fifteen  councillors.  It 
has  no  share  in  parliamentary  representation.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  amounted  in  1831  to  3225  persons,  who 
are  partly  engaged  in  manufacturing  brown  linen.  There 
are  four  fairs  in  the  year,  which  are  numerously  attended. 
Freestone  is  abundant  in  the  parish.  The  church  was  re- 
built, in  a  substantial  manner,  in  1780.  The  parish  is  in 
the  presbytery  of  Cupar  and  Synod  of  Fife.  Audilermuchty 
is  distuit  about  9  miles  west  firom  Cupar,  and  3^  north  by 
west  fh>m  Falkland. 

AUCKLAND,  ST.  ANDREW,  an  extensive  parochial 
chapelry  in  Darlington  Ward,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ac,  or  Ake  (oak),  and 
the  word  land ,  and  in  old  writings  is  spelled  Akeland, 
Aucland,  Aclent,  Acclat,  and  Acle.  The  parish  contains 
twenty-seven  subdivisions;  townships,  chapelries,  &c.,  of 
which  only  one  calls  for  particular  notice,  viz.  Bisbop'a 
Auckland.  Some  others  may  be  here  mentioned.  Bm- 
Chester  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  station — Vinovium,  or 
Binovium.  The  station  is  on  elevated  ground,  nearly 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Wear,  which  washes 
the  betse  of  the  hill  on  the  west.  Various  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  here:  ooins,  fragments  of 
pottery,  seals,  &c.  At  Thickley  was  bom  Colonel  John 
Lilburae,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history 
of  Charles  I.  Eldon  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  late  Locd 
Chancellor  Eldon. 

The  parish  of  St  Andrew  Auckland  contains  45,470  acres 
(=71  square  miles),  and  had,  in  1831,  a  total  population 
of  11,137  inhabitants.  The  river  Wear  passes  dirough  it, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stately  stone  bridge,  called  Newton 
Capp  Bridge,  of  two  elliptical  arohes,  according  to  some 
autnorities  (Hutchinson,  History  qf  Durham) ;  or  of  one 
cireular  and  one  pointed  areh,  acocnrding  to  others  {Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales),  The  height  of  the  bridge  abov* 
the  river,  and  the  span  of  the  arohes  (91  feet  for  one  areh, 
and  101  feet  for  the  other),  are  considerable  for  the  time  of 
its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  1390. 

The  chureh  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gaunless,  a  stream 
which,  mnning  through  the  parish,  joins  the  Wear  near 
Bishop's  Auckland.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  has  a 
tower  at  the  western  end.  It  was  collegiate  in  early  times, 
before  the  time  of  Antony  Beck,  or  Beke,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  rendered  it  colle- 
giate in  1292.  The  college,  as  appointed  by  Bihhop  Beck, 
consisted  of  a  dean  and  an  unascertained  number  of  pre- 
bendaries or  canous.  This  churob,on  the  dissolution  which 
took  place  in  the  1st  of  Edw.  VI.  a.d.  1547,  was  greatly 
reduced,  being  left  neither  as  a  rectory  nor  vicarage,  but  as 
a  curacy  only,  which  it  continues  still  to  be.  It  is  in  the 
arehdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  Durham,  and  the  bishop  is  the 

Sitron.    (Hutchinson's  Hf*/.  of  the  County  of  Durham; 
eauties  qf  England  and  Wales.) 

AUCKLAND,  BISHOPS,  a  market-town  and  town- 
ship in  the  parochial  chapekv  of  Sl  Andrew  Auckland, 
2481  miles  N.N.W.  firom  London,  and  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Durham. 

It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Wear,  and  on  the  east  by  the  little  stream,  the 
Gaunless,  which  foils  into  the  Wear  near  the  town.  It  is 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  Watling-street  The  eminence  on 
which  it  is  built  is  nearly  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  below,  and  the  descent  is  occupied  chietty  bv  gardens, 
which,  ftom  their  steep  decUvity,  may  be  termed  banging 
gardens.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  spacious 
square  market-place.  A  grammar-school  was  founded  here 
by  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  at  the 
petition  of  Dame  Anne  Swyfte  of  the  city  of  Durham,  by 
whom  the  school  was  endowed  with  an  income  of  10/.  an- 
nually. The  school  seems  to  have  been  fUrther  endowed  by 
Bishop  NeUe ;  and  it  appean  also  that  the  eld  chapel  was 
appropriated  to  iU  use  by  Bishop  Morton.  The  former  of 
these  prelates  held  the  see  of  Durham  firom  1617  to  1627. 
and  the  latter  from  1632  Ull  the  dissolution  of  the  see  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
century  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  by  subscription,  and  divine 
service  restored.  The  school  is  now  taught  in  apartments 
on  the  ground-floor.  There  is  a  school  for  20  boys,  founiled 
by  a  Mr.  Walton ;  also  one  on  Dr.  Bells  system,  for  200 
hoys;  and  a  school  of  indoitry  for  giili.    The  last  two 
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ntiHMimt  iaem  to  oir»  diefar  ofigin  cliWflr  to  ih«  libmhty 
of  eiw  late  bishop,  Shute  Bamnglini.  Ttiore  if  an  alms- 
hmiso,  fimnded  by  Bishop  Coms,  who  came  to  the  see  oo 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Two  antient  fairs,  on  Ascension  Day  and  Corpus  Christi 
Day,  have  been  giren  up :  but  fiiirs  of  recent  origin  are, 
according^  lo  some  accounts,  held  in  the  months  of  March 
and  October.  Some  muslins  and  other  oolton  goods  are 
made  here. 

The  town  derives  its  designation  of  Bishop's  Auckland 
hmti  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  chosen  as  an  episcopal  residence  bv  Bishop  Antony 
Beck,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  who  is  also  said  to 
hav*  built  a  castle  here  in  a  very  magnificent  style ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  it  left.  The  present  palace,  which  has  lost 
all  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  and  is  an  irregular  pilo  rather 
resembling  a  magnificent  abbey,  lies  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
town.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  town  is  through  a  new 
Gothic  gateway  and  screen,  extending  310  feet.  The  palaee- 
chapel,  which  was  built  by  Bishop  Cosins,  is  aver)*  fine  edifice, 
with  lofty  piers  and  arches  of  tne  early  English  character. 
It  is  94  feet  in  length  and  48  broad.  This  chapel  has  been 
repaired  at  various  times.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  in 
the  decorated  style ;  and  the  east  window  is  very  fine.  The 
altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  the  resurrection,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Revnolds.  Bishop  Cosins  lies  buried  under  the  floor.  A 
plain  stone,  with  a  modest  epitaph,  points  out  the  spot. 
There  is  a  handsome  monument,  by  Nollekens,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Trevor,  who  died  in  1771.  The  palace  con- 
tains some  good  paintings :  among  them  are  full-length 
paintings,  by  Ribera  (otherwise  Spagnoletto),  of  Jacob  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  a  picture  of  the  Comaro  family, 
by  Titian.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Tycho  Brah6,  the 
Danish  astronomer.  The  park  (through  which  the  Oaunless 
flows)  is  very  extensive,  including  800  acres,  and  the  part 
near  the  house  is  laid  out  so  as  to  command  a  great  variety 
of  prospeet.    A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Gaunleas. 

The  episeopal  palace  was  granted,  on  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  party,  and  the  suppression  of  the  see,  to 
Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  who  determinea  to  make  it  his  resi- 
dence. He  pulled  down  almost  all  the  buildings  which  he 
found  there,  and  out  of  their  ruins  erected  a  magnifioent 
house.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bishops  came 
again  into  possession ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  occupy 
the  house  built  by  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
used  in  building  it  the  stone  of  the  antient  chapel.  He 
accordingly  pulled  it  down,  and  restoring  the  stone  to  its 
original  destination,  built  the  present  chapel. 

(Hutchinson's  Hiit,  of  the  County  of  Durham ;  Beautiei 
qf  Englami  and  mates,  8tc.) 

AUCTION,  a  method  employed  for  the  sale  of  various 
descriptions  of  property.  This  practice  originated  with  the 
Romans,  who  gave  it  the  descriptive  name  of  auctio,  an 
increase,  because  the  propertv  was  sold  to  him  who  would 
offer  most  for  it.  In  more  modem  times,  a  different  method 
of  sale  has  been  sometimes  adopted,  to  which  the  name  of 
auction  is  equally,  although  not  so  correctly,  applied.  This 
latter  method,  which  is  called  a  Dutch  auction,  thus  indi- 
cating the  local  origin  of  the  practice,  consists  in  the 
public  offer  of  property  at  a  price  beyond  its  value,  and 
then  gradually  lowering  or  diminishing  that  price  until 
some  one  among  the  company  consents  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  first-described  mode  of  sale  by  auction  was  established 
by  the  Romans  for  the  disposal  of  military  spoils,  and  was 
conducted  ntb  hastd,  that  is  under  a  spear,  which  was  stuck 
into  the  ground  upon  the  occasion.  This  expression  was 
continued,  and  sales  were  declared  to  be  conducted  ntb  hastd 
long  after  the  spear  was  dispensed  with.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  company  is  in  the  present  day  invited  to  a  '  side 
by  the  candle,*  or  •  by  the  inch  of  candle,*  with  as  little 
regard  to  actual  practice.  The  origin  of  this  expression 
arose  flrom  the  employment  of  candles  as  the  means  of 
measuring  time,  it  being  declared  that  no  one  lot  of  goods 
should  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  biddings  of  the  company 
for  a  longer  time  than  would  suflloe  for  the  burning  of 
one  inch  of  candle ;  as  soon  as  this  rude  kind  of  measure 
had  wasted  to  that  extent,  the  then  highest  bidder  was 
deelared  to  be  the  purehaser. 

It  is  a  common  rule  in  law  that  no  contract  is  binding 
without  the  assent  of  both  parties.  In  sales  by  auction,  the 
MMBl  of  the  buyer  is  given  by  meana  of  his  bidding. 


while  the  assent  ef  tim  seller  is  signified  by  the  fall  of  a 
hammer;  and  until  this  deelaration  has  been  made,  tbe 
intending  purchaser  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  bidding. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  owner  of  property  oieied 
for  sale  by  auction  to  reserve  to  himself  the  privilej^e  of 
bidding,  an<l»  as  it  is  termed,  buying  in  his  goods,  if  the 
price  ofidred  by  others  should  not  suit  his  convenience.  Tliis 
praotiee  was  held  by  the  civil  law  to  bo  illegal,  and  even  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  fraud ;  and  so  lately  as  the  time 
of  Lord  Mansfi«dd,  private  biddings  at  auctions  were  so 
considered.  In  the  present  day,  however,  thev  are  not  onlv 
allowed  by  the  law,  but  the  legislature  has  so  uir  recognixea 
the  propriety  of  the  practice,  wat  in  coses  where  the  pro- 
perty has  been  bougnt  in  eitlier  by  the  proprietor  or  by  his 
declared  agent,  who  is  in  general  the  auctioneer,  no  auctioa 
duty  is  chargeable. 

It  has  been  laid  down,  that  the  buyer  of  goods  at  an 
auction  cannot  be  held  to  the  performance  of  nis  contract^ 
in  eases  where  he  was  the  only  i^md  fide  bidder  at  the 
sale,  and  where  pubHc  notice  was  not  given  of  the  intention 
of  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  bid,  even  Uiough  his  agent  was 
authorised  to  bid  only  to  a  certain  sum.  This  rule  is  intended 
to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  public  against  the  practice  com- 
monly resorted  to  by  disreputable  auctioneers,  of  employing 
persons  U>  make  mock  bidoings  with  the  view  of  raismg  the 
price  by  their  apparent  competition:  the  persons  thus 
employed  are  aptly  called  pujen.  In  many  larse  towns* 
ana  more  espeouilly  in  London,  many  persons  make  a  trade 
of  holding  auctions  of  inferior  and  ill-made  goods ;  persons 
called  barkers  are  generally  placed  by  them  at  the  door 
inviting  strangers  to  enter,  and  puffers  are  a\^ays  employ«d, 
who  bid  more  for  the  articles  than  they  are  worth,  and  thus 
entice  the  unwary.  Many  ineffectual  attempts  have  been 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  these  practices. 

The  aucti(meer  is  considered  the  agent  of  both  parties^ 
vendors  and  purchasers.    In  the  language  of  the  judges  in 
a  late  case,  *  a  bidder,  by  his  silence  when  the  bammer  fidls, 
confers  an  authority  on  the  auctioneer  to  exeeute  the  con- 
tract on  his  behalf.*    He  can  therefore  bind  the  parties  by 
his  signature  according  to  the  requisitk>n  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  which  renders  it  necessary  in  contracts  of  sale  of 
*  lands  or  anv  interest  in  or  concerning  them,*  and  of 
goods  above  the  value  of  )  0/.,  that  some  *  note  or  memo- 
randum should  be  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agents 
lawfully  authorized.*    And  such  signature  is  now  held  suf- 
ficient even  in  an  action  brought  by  the  auctioneer  against 
the  vendor  in  his  own  name.  It  has  been  doubted  Uierefore, 
whether  a  bidder  may  not  retract  (in  cases  within  the  statute) 
at  any  time  before  the  actual  written  entrv.    The  auctioneer 
also  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  stakeholder  of  the  deposited 
part  of  the  purchase-money,  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
part  with  till  the  sale  has  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  he 
cannot,  at  least  after  notice,  discharge  himself  by  paying 
over  the  amount  to  the  vendor.    From  this  peculiarity  of 
his  position  it  results  that  be  is  now  (as  settled  by  a 
very  late  decision)  not  held  hable  for  any  interest  on,  or 
advantage  which  he  ma^  make  from,  the  money  in  his 
hands.    In  this  respect  his  situation  differs  from  that  of  a 
mere  agent,  and  also  fh>m  that  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties (the  vendor),  from  whom  '  interest  is  recoverable  in  the 
nature  of  damages  for  a  breach  of  the  original  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor,  by  whose  fkilure  to  make  a  good  title  tho 
vendee  has  for  a  time  lost  the  use  of  his  money.* — (Mr. 
Justice  James  Parke.)     An  auctioneer  (like  any  other 
agent  and  trustee  concerned  in  the  sale  of  property)  is  for- 
bidden to  buy  on  his  own  account.    And  where  he  sells 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  his  principal,  an  action 
will  lie  against  himself  for  damages  on  the  breach  of  oon*^ 
tract. 

The  conditions  of  sale  constitute  the  terms  of  the  bargain, 
and  purchasers  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  them.  The  late 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  *  a  little  more  fairness  on 
the  part  of  auctioneers  in  framing  particulars  would  avoid 
many  inconveniences.  There  is  always  either  a  suppression 
of  the  fair  description  of  the  premises,  or  something  stated 
which  does  not  belong  to  them ;  and  in  favour  of  justice, 
considering  how  little  knowledge  the  parties  have  of  the 
thing  sold,  much  more  particularity  and  fairness  might  be 
expected.*  The  conditions  usually  contain  a  provision  that 
*  any  error  or  mis-statement  shall  not  vitiate  the  sale,  but 
that  an  allowance  shall  be  made  for  it  in  the  purchase* 
money,*     But  this  clause  is  held  only  to  gnard  tgftinfit 
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uamtfliitioiMi  «ivofi,  tod  hot  to  eompel «  munhAfler  to  «mi- 
pleta  the  contrtct  if  ht  hag  been  designedly  misled. 

The  dutiet  levied  upon  goods  sold  by  publje  auetioii  tfe  nol 
cfasfged  Booording  to  any  unifbrm  seaie.  Sheep's  wool  of 
Bhtwh  groirih  ^d  for  the  benefit  of  the  growers,  or  of 
persons  who  have  purchased  directly  from  the  grower8»  is 
subject  to  an  auction-duty  of  twopence  for  tivtry  twenty 
shillings  of  the  purchase-money.  FVeehold,  copyhold,  ot 
leasehold  estates,  whether  in  land  or  buildings ;  shares  in 
the  joint  stock  of  corporate  or  chartered  companies ;  rever- 
sionary interest  in  any  of  the  public  Ainds ;  and  ships  or 
vessels, — are  liable  to  pay  sevenpence  for  every  twenty 
shillings:  household  furniture,  pictures,  books,  and  the 
like  kmds  of  personal  property,  are  made  to  pay  one  shil- 
ling for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  purchase-money. 
llMiy  exceptions  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  when 
imposing  these  duties.  '  Piece  goods,  wove  er  liiMioaled  in 
thidi  kii^dom,  which  shall  be  sold  entire  in  the  piece  or 
quantity,  as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  in  lots  of  the  price  of 
twenty  pounds  and  upwards,*  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duty 

•  The  produoe  of  the  whale  and  seal  isheries  eigovs  an 
equal  exerapjtion,  as  well  as  elqphants*  teeth,  palm«oil,  drugs, 
and  other  artides  lor  the  use  of  dyers :  also  mahogany 
and  other  woods  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  all  goedls 
imported  by  way  of  merchandise  fhim  any  BciliBh  colony  in 
America*  Uie  sanw  being  of  the  rowth,  produce,  or  mana- 
focCure  of  sudi  colony,  and  sold  by  the  orig^jaal  importer 
within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  importation.  Meither 
i»  any  duty  chargeable  upon  property  sold  by  order  o'  the 
courts  of  Chancery  or  Bxcheqaer ;  nor  on  any  sale  made 
by  the  Keet  India  or  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  nor  by  order 
of  the  CommissiQners  of  Customs,  Excise,  or  other  govern- 
ment boards  of  commissiDQera.  In  like  manner,  sales  made 
by  the  sheriff 'for  the  benefit  of  creditors  in  execution  of 
iudgraent,  and  bankrupts*  efleets  sold  by  assignees,  are  not 
held  liable  to  the  payment  of  auction-duty ;  which  last 
species  of  exemptione  are  made  upon  the  principle  of  not 
aggravating  Ihnr  losses  to  innocent  sufferers.  For  the  same 
reason,  goods  damaged  by  fire,  or  wrecked  or  stranded, 
which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  insurers,  are  not  diarged 
with  doty.  Wood,  coppice,  the  produce  of  mines  or  quarries, 
cattle,  com,  stock  or  produceof  land,  may  be  sold  by  auction 
free  <k  duty  while  they  eontinue  on  the  lands  producing  the 
same. 

In  case  the  sale  of  an  estate  be  declared  void,  through 
defect  of  title,  the  duty  that  has  been  paid  may  be  dain^d 
again  within  three  months  alter  the  time  when  the  defect 
has  been  discorered. 

The  value  of  goods  sul^ect  to  duty  which  have  been  sold 
by  auction,  and  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  same  in 
each  of  the  last  ten  years,  an  as  follow : 


Rtrenoa. 

£304,024 
323,833 
247,555 
274,579 
875,563 
251,562 
234,854 
218,084 
227,236 
240,645 


Tear.       ApoQDt  of  foods  told. 

1824  £9,205,611 

1825  10,148,571 

1826  7,193,855 
.  1827               8,115,278 

1828  7,571,244 

1829  7,226,976 

1830  M98,159 

1831  0,326,481 

1832  6,523,753 
2833  6,857,396 

AUCnONEBR,  a  person  whose  profession  or  business 
it  k  to  eonduet  sales  by  auction.  It  is  his  duty,  previously 
to  the  eommeneement  of  every  sale,  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  the  nropeity  is  owred ;  to  receive  and  to  notify 
the  respective  biddings,  and  to  declare  ^he  termination  of 
the  sale:  for  this  purpose,  he  commonly  makes  use  of 
a  hammer,  upon  the  felling  of  which  the  bvidings  ars 
cfcMed. 

The  law  holds  that  an  auctioneer  is  authoriied  by  the 
highest  bidder  or  purchaser  to  sifn  for  hhn  the  contract  of 
sale,  and  that  his  writing  down  m  his  book  the  name  of 
sneh  pnrehaser,  shall  be  suflteient  to  bind  the  latter  to  the 
purcliase,  provided  no  objection  be  made  by  him  previous  to 
sueh  entry.  The  law  also  recogniees  the  right  of  an  auc- 
tioneer to  act  asnhe  agent  of  persons  wisflhig  to  purchase, 
who  may  intrust  him  to  make  biddings  for  them.  The 
auctioneer  thus  being  the  agent  of  both  paitiea,  his  signaturs 
of  the  buyer's  name  in  Ura  emtatostie  to  which  the  conditions 
of  sik  avt  «HMied,  epposito  to  Ao  lot  pufsbaoidi  togethor 


with  the  pneo  bid,  has  been  eonsideved  a  fuAsieDt  ooto  or 
memorandum  m  writing  of  the  bargain  within  the  Statute 
of  Frauds ;  but  where  Um  conditions  of  sale  am  not  annexed 
to  the  catalogue,  nor  expressly  referred  to  by  it,  the  sig- 
nature of  the  buyer  a  name  in  the  catalogue  is  not  a  com- 
plianoe  with  the  statute. 

Every  person  acting  as  an  auctioneer  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  required  to  take  out  a  licenser  which  must  be 
renewed  on  the  5th  of  July  in  every  year,  and  for  this  license 
the  charge  of  five  pounds  is  annudly  made.  He  must  also 
enter  into  a  bond  with  sufileient  sureties  to  deliver  to  the 
officers  of  excise,  within  a  certain  period,  a  true  and  paiv 
ticular  account  of  every  sale  held  by  him,  and  to  pay  the 
amount  of  auction-duty  accruing  thereon.  For  this  piv- 
pose,  twen^-eight  days  are  allowed,  within  the  limits^  of 
the  chief  office  of  excise  in  London,  and  six  weeks  beyond 
those  limito. 

An  auctioneer  intending  to  hold  a  saie  within  the  limito 
of  the  chief  office  of  excise  in  London  must  give  two  days* 
notice  thereof  at  the  said  office.  If  the  sale  is  to  be  held 
beyond  those  limits,  three  days*  notice  must  be  gijen  to  the 
collector  of  excise,  at  the  nearest  exciM-offiee.  This  notice 
must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  auctioneer,  and  must 
specify  the  particular  day  when  such  sale  is  to  he  held.  It 
is  further  obligatorjr  upon  hon  to  d^ver  in  a  written  or 
printed  catalogue,  likewise  attested  by  his  signature,  or  by 
that  of  his  authorixed  derk,  enumerating  eiwnr  lot  and 
article,  intended  to  be  offered  at  such  auction.  He  is  Uable 
by  law  for  the  amount  of  the  auction-duty,  but  may  recover 
the  same  from  the  vendor.  It  u  very  common  to  stipulate 
that  the  buyer  shall  pay  the  amoont  of  duty  in  addition  to 
the  sums  bid  by  him. 

If  an  auctioneer  declines  or  onuto  at  the  time  of  sale 
to  disdose  Uie  name  of  his  employort  he  makes  himself 
resiMnsible  toward  the  buyers  for  all  matters  in  regard  to 
which  the  responsibility  would  otherwise  lie  with  the  owner 
of  the  propeHy  sold.  He  is  also  responsible  to  his  emplover 
for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  be  sustainfd  through  his 
carelessness  or  want  of  attention  to  the  instructions  iniven ; 
and  if  by  his  gross  negligence  the  sale  beeomes  nugatory, 
he  can  recover  no  remuneration  for  his  services  from  his 
employer.  If  he  receives  money  as  a  deposit  on  the  sale  of 
an  estete,  and  knowing  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  title, 
pays  that  deposit  over  to  his  empk>yer,  he  is  answerable  for 
the  amount  to  Uie  purchaser;  and  if  he  pay  over  the  pro- 
duce of  a  sale  to  his  employer  alter  receiving  notice  that  the 
goods  of  right  belong  to  another,  the  teal  owner  may  recover 
the  value  from  the  auctioneer. 

The  number  of  auctioneers*  heenaea  issued  in  England 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows :— 1824. 
2939;  1825,2941;  1826,2910;  1827,  2981;  1028,3119;' 
1829,2972;  1830.  3043;  1831,  2974;  1832,  3002;  1833, 
1040. 

AU'CtJBA,  the  Japanese  name  of  a  dioBcioiis  plant,  now 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  gardena  of  this  country  as  a 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  lemarkabte  for  ite  shining  pale- 
green  leaves  mottled  with  yeUow.  It  is  described  by  Iliun' 
berg  as  growing  to  the  hmght  of  a  man  or  hi^ier,  and  as 
common  in  various  plaees  in  Japan,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Ite  (hiit,  whicli  it  bears  in  Maroh,  is  a  red  berry,  about  the 
sice  of  that  of  a  laurel,  and  containing  a  single  stone,  with 
a  bitter  nauseous  kemeL  In  this  eountry  we  have  only  the 
female  steto  of  this  pUmt,  the  natural  order  of  whieb  m  still 
unsettled.  Several  opinions  upon  that  sul^eot  have  boon 
advanced  by  botenists,  but  Professor  DecandoUe  seemi 
most  comet  in  refeninff  it  to  the  dogwood  tribe  {Comuf)f 
to  which  ite  strong  saeU  of  elder  seems  to  point  out  ite 

affinity. 

It  is  said  that  onlv  one  speeies  exists.  mmB\y,th§Amc9iU 
Japomea  of  our  gardens;  but  it  seems  not  hnpmhahle,  from 
Thunberg*s  fiffura,  that  the  plant  reprssented  at  his  tab.  10. 
with  loose  hJry  panieles  of  flowers,  mav  be  a  second  spe- 
cies. We  possess  only  a  variented  variotjr  of  the  nlaat  t 
in  ite  natural  stete  it  is  said  to  have  biwwnish-greeii  leaves 

without  any  blotches.  

AUDB,  a  river  in  the  south  of  FHaee,  which  nees  w  the 

Pyrenees,  and  feUs  faito  the  lieditemnean  Sea.  Iteaomso 
is  in  the  department  of  Pyrin^es  Orientsles  <Baiiom  Bym- 
nees),  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  If  ont  Lsuia,  Ite 
course  is  vrinding,  though  the  jeoeial  dimslion  ef  it  is  feem 
S.  to  N.,  past  the  towns  of  QdUan,  AM,  Md  LteMiix,  toU^ 
reaches  Carcassonne.  From  CaieoMOMM  ite  eewse*  thoM 
itia Winding, iifoffffeo  Wit  fVlteiraidstlMV^iMa  K 
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,  empties  itself  into  tbe  sea  near  tbe  Etane  de  Vendres.  to 

*  the  E.  of  Narbonne,  ninning  nearly  paralleT  with  the  great 

canal  of  Languedoc.  Its  whole  course  is  from  1 30  to  1 40  miles. 

The  waters  of  the  Aude  are  very  turbid ;  and  the  deposits 
at  its  mouth  have  caused  a  considerable  variation  in  the  line 
of  the  coast.  It  had  formerly  two  branches  by  which  it 
flowed  into  the  sea ;  but  the  canal  Robine  d' Aude,  or  Ro- 
bine  de  Narbonne,  has  taken  the  place  of  one  of  these. 
TTiis  passes  between  the  Etangs  of  Sigean  and  Gruissan, 
and  then  through  the  Etang  de  Sigean  to  the  sea.  Boats 
are  very  seldom  seen  on  this  river,  except  quite  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  It  has  no  tributary  of  any  conie- 
quence ;  the  Orbieu,  the  principal,  which  falls  into  it  on  the 
right  bank  above  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  forty  to 
foKy-five  miles  in  length.  The  basin  of  the  Aude  is  in- 
closed by  Mont  Espinouse  and  the  Black  Mountains,  which 
are  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes,  and  by  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  (Malte-Brun;  Enq/dopecfjie 
MethocUque,  &c.) 

The  Aude  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Atax.  Tbey  gave  this  name  to  the  channel  which^  passes 
by  Narbonne  to  the  seai  That  part  of  this  channel  which 
passed  through  the  Etang  de  Sigean  was  deepened,  and 
faced  and  paved  with  stone,  by  the  Romans. 

AUDE,  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  Aude,  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Herault  and  Tarn,  on  the 
N.W.  by  that  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  by  that  of  Arridge,  and  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Fyri^n^es  Orientales.  The  east  side  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  in  a  direction  nearly 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  seventy-six  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  fifty-seven  miles.  The  superficial  content 
is  about  2437  square  miles;  and  the  population  266,000, 
giving  about  109  inhabitants  to  every  scjuare  mile. 

This  department  consists  of  the  basm  of  the  Aude,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded.  The 
N.  and  S.  are  consequently  the  parts  of  greatest  elevation ; 
the  former  firom  the  commencement  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, and  the  latter  from  the  rise  of  the  Pjrrenees.  The 
centre  is  traversed  by  the  Aude,  whose  course  has  been 
already  described;  and  also  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
which,  entering  the  department  on  the  N.W.,  process  in  a 
direction  about  E.  by  S.,  till  it  almost  joins  the  Aude  near 
Carcassone,  and  then  runs  pamllel  to  the  course  of  the 
river  for  many  miles,  until,  again  turning  a  little  to  the 
north  of  E.,  the  canal  quits  this  department  for  Uiat  of 
Herault,  and  the  river  pursues  its  course  towards  the  sea. 

The  mountainous  districts  are  dry  and  unfruitful,  yet  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  \me  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  figs  are  excellent ;  and  an 
herb,  called  sallicou  or  salicot,  which  grows  here,  is  gathered, 
dried,  and  sent  to  other  departments,  or  to  Italy,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Honey,  known  by  the 
designation  of  '  Narbonne  honey,*  forms  an  article  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  department  is  not  great ;  though  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron  are  procured,  as  well  as  marble  in  great  variety, 
gypsum,  and  some  coal ;  and  there  are  salt-works  near  the 
£tanff  (or  Pool)  of  Sigean,  one  of  the  lagoons  which  line  the 
French  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  At  Bize  is  a 
eavem,  in  which  human  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
along  with  those  of  the  stag,  camel,  roebuck,  antelope,  gnd 
bear. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  manufactures, 
which  are  promoted  by  the  advantage  of  inland  navigation 
through  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  Woollen  cloth  may  be 
regarded  as  the  staple  manufacture.  It  is  carried  on  at 
Carcassonne  and  Costelnaudary,  both  of  which  towns  are 
on  the  canal,  and  at  limoux.  Wax,  oil,  brandy,  leather, 
and  glass,  are  among  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  this 
department.  The  iron-works  also  are  of  some  importance. 
The  little  town  of  St.  Colomb  sur  THers  (with  a  population 
of  about  1 000)  is  noted  for  its  turnery  and  toys. 

The  prmcipal  towns  are  Carcassonne,  the  capital  of  the 
department  (population  18,000),  Castelnaudary,  and  Nar- 
bonne (population  of  each  10,000),  and  Limoux  (popula- 
tion 7000).  These  are  all  chief  places  of  arrondissemens. 
Alet,  on  the  Aude,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters,  has 
1100  inhabitants.  [See  Carcassonne,  Castelnaudary, 
Limoux,  and  Narbonnr.] 

Thii  department,  which  •pincidei  with  part  of  the  pio*  I 


vinoe  of  Languedoc,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coiir 
Royale  (Assize  Court)  of  Montpellier.  It  sends  fbur  doptt- 
ties  to  the  Chamber.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Caicasaonne, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  sufiragan  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  (Malte-Brun ;  Balbi;  DieHoH" 
noire  Umversel  de  la  France.) 

AUDEBERT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  bom  in  1759. 
at  Rochefort,  in  France.  His  father  was  a  dealer  in  pro- 
visions for  the  supply  of  the  shipping.  Young  Aiidebert, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  went  >4o  Paris  to  study  the 
arts'  of  design  and  painting.  He  soon  excelled  as  a  mi- 
niature-painter,  and  supported  himself  honourably  by  hit 
labours  in  this  way.  Fortunately,  in  1 789,  M.  Gigot  d'Offey, 
receiver-general  of  taxes,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  tMie 
for  natural  history,  to  the  promotion  of  which  he  gave  the 
most  munificent  encouragement  and  assistance,  ha%*ing  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  talents  of  Audebert,  em- 
ployed him  to  paint  the  most  rare  objects  in  his  maniifteent 
collection,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England  and  Holland« 
whence  he  brought  back  a  great  many  drawings,  which  were 
used  in  Olivier's  Hutoire  des  Insectes.  These  oocupatioos 
gave  a  bias  to  Audebert  in  favour  of  natural  history,  which 
soon  amounted  to  an  ardent  passion.  No  longer  content  to 
give  expression  to  the  ideas  of  others,  he  undertook  varioas 
important  works.  The  first  of  these  was  Hutoire  Naiunllt 
dee  Singeef  dee  Makie,  et  dee  Ctaleopithiquee^  one  vol.  large 
folio,  with  sixty-two  plates,  the  figures  coloured,  Paris,  ISOO. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  caused  a  great  sensation 
among  naturalists,  for  Audebert  united  in  his  own  person 
the  characters  of  painter,  engraver,  and  author.  Havinff 
carefiilly  investigated  the  different  modes  of  engraving,  and 
the  trials  which  had  previouslv  been  made  to  colour  the 
engravings  of  objects  of  natural  history,  he  improved  upon 
these  so  much,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new 
mode,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perf^ 
tion.  This  improvement  consisted  in  putting  all  the  colours 
on  one  plate  at  once,  instead  of  using  as  many  plates  as 
there  were  colours:  he  made  a  further  improvement  by 
using  oil  instead  of  water  colours.  He  also  succeeded  in 
printing  with  gold,  the  colours  of  which  he  vkried  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  the  ori- 
ginals. In  his  Hittoire  dee  Colilme,  dee  Oieeaux-Mtmcheet 
dee  Jacamare,  et  dee  Promerope,  1  vol.  large  folio,  Paris,  the 
expression  and  position  of  the  birds  are  so  perfect  as  to 
make  them  appear  animated;  and  the  descriptions,  of 
which  he  is  likewise  the  writer,  are  worthy  of  sucn  a  work. 
Two  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  in  folio,  in  which  the 
name  at  the  foot  of  each  figure  is  printed  in  gold ;  one  hun- 
dred copies  in  large  quarto ;  and  only  fifteen  copies  in  foliob 
of  which  the  whole  text  is  printed  in  gold. 

Scarcely  were  these  works  commenced  before  Audebert 
began  to  plan  others— the  history  of  Birde^  of  Uie  Mamrnt" 
/era',  and  lastly  that  of  Man.  He  had  thus  chalked  out 
for  himself  work  enough  to  occupy  a  long  life;  but  in  1800 
death  carried  him  off  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
At  the  time  that  death  interrupted  his  career,  he  had  begun 
the  Histoire  dee  Grimpereaux  et  dee  Oieeaux  de  Parudiet 
&c.,  I  vol.  The  publisher,  M.  Desray,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  his  materials  and  the  processes  which  he  had 
discovered  and  employed,  completed  these  two  works  in  as 
perfect  a  manner  as  those  which  had  been  finished  by  the 
author  himself.  The  text  was  edited  by  M.  Vieillot,  a 
naturalist,  and  fViend  of  Audebert.  These  two  works  are 
united  under  the  common  title  of  Oieeaux  Darie  ou  d  rejkte 
metalliquee,  2  vols,  in  large  folio  and  large  quarto,  Paris, 
1802.  Upon  the  same  man,  and  by  the  aaoption  of  the 
same  processes,  M.  Vieillot  has  publish^  tHietmre  dee 
Oieeaux  de  fAmeriqtie  Septenirionaie,  The  Birdb  of  Afkica 
(Lee  Oieeaux  dAfrique)  of  Le  Vaillant  are  indebted  for 
their  excellence  to  Audebert,  who  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  the  plates  as  fiir  as  the  1 3th  part.  Other  brandies 
of  natural  nistory,  and  especially  botany,  were  enriched  by 
the  discoveries  of  Audebert,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid 
works  LeJardin  de  Malmaieon,  by  Ventenat,  and  the  LiUa 
dee  of  Redout^. 

Audebert  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talents  than 
beloved  for  his  amiable  manners  and  generosity  of  dbpo 
sition.  Though  naturally  tranquil  and  of  a  reflecting  cha 
racter,  he  had  much  eaiety  of  mind,  was  fond  of  literature, 
and  even  wrote  comedies.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of 
these  have  been  oublished,  but  his  other  works  will  always 
ensure  him  a  high  and  lasting  place  among  the  promoter^ 
of  the  science  of  natural  history,  (Biog.  ImcereeUe.) 
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AUDIANS.    [See  Hbrbtics.] 

AUDITOR,  an  officer  or  ageot  of  the  king,  or  of  a  pri- 
▼ate  indmdual  or  corporation,  who  examines  periodicalljr 
the  aeoounts  of  under-officers,  tenants,  stewards,  or  bailiffs, 
mad  reports  the  state  of  their  accounts  to  his  principal. 

Juman  of  the  Imprest, — Ancient  officers  of  Uie  exche- 
quMr*  abolished  in  1 785. 

Auditom  of  Public  Accounts,  or,  more  strictly,  *  Commis- 
SMffiers  for  auditing  the  Public  Accounts,'  are  public  officers 
onginally  established  by  the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  in  place  of 
the  patentees  of  the  office  oi  auditors  of  the  imprest  (Lord 
SonoBt  and  Lord  Cardiff),  whose  patents  were  vacated  with 
coBipensation  by  that  act,  and  their  fimctions  and  powers 
tFaniferred  to  the  commissioners  above-mentioned.  The 
King  is  authorised  by  the  stat.  46  Geo.  IIL  c.  141,  to  appoint 
ten  of  these  commissioners,  who  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  with  salaries  of  1500/.  per  annum  to  the 
chairman,  and  1200/.  per  annum  to  the  other  commissioners. 
They  are  incapacitated  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  are 
sworn  to  execute  the  duties  of  their  office  faithfully  and 
impartially.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  statute,  that  no 
vacancy  which  may  arise  by  death  or  otherwise  in  the 
number  of  oomnussioners  after  the  first  appointment  shall 
be  llUed  np  without  the  express  authority  of  parliament, 
until  the  number  is  reduced  to  five,  in  which  case  the  King 
may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  new  commissioners,  so  as 
to  keep  their  numbers  always  to  six.  Two  of  the  number 
are,  by  the  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  o.  121,  sec.  17,  empowered  to 
examine  parties  en  oath,  and  do  all  acts  concerning  the  audit 
of  public  accounts. 

By  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  141,  sec.  8,  all  public  accountants 
are  to  transmit  to  the  commissioners  within  three  months 
after  31st  December,  or  within  three  months  of  such  day  as 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  shall  order  (see  2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
c.  104),  accounts  duly  attested,  in  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  act,  of  all  sums  received  and  paid  by  them  for  the  public 
service  within  the  preceding  year,  together  with  proper  vouch- 
ers for  such  receipts  and  payments,  and  a  scheaule  of  the 
same ;  which  schedule  is  to  be  compared  with  the  vouchers 
by  an  officer  in  the  audit  office.    The  commissioners  may 
call  on  all  public  accountants,  whenever  they  think  fit,  to 
account  to  them  for  the  receipt,  expenditure,  or  issue  of  all 
monies  or  stores  entrusted  to  them,  and  on  failure  they  are 
to  certify  the  defaulters*  names  to  the  remembrancer  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  attorney-general  of  England  oc  Ireland, 
and  lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  in  order  that  proceedings  may 
be  taken  to  compel  them  to  account,  unless,  on  the  defaulter's 
application,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  think  it  proper  to  stay 
the  proceedings  for  a  reasonable  time.     By  the  stat.  1  &  2 
Geo.  IV.  c.  121,  it  is  enacted,  that  at  the  four  quarter-days, 
the  Mb  day  of  January,  5th  day  of  April,  5th  day  of  July, 
and  the  1 0th  day  of  (October,  general  imprest  certificates 
shall  be  made  out  at  the  exchequer,  specifying  all  monies 
and  exchequer  bills  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer 
within  the  preceding  quarter,  and  these  certificates  are  trans- 
mitted to  tne  commissioners  of  audit  within  thirty  days  after 
each  quarter-day ;  and  by  the  1 0th  section  of  the  46  G^.  III. 
c.  141,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  the  treasurers  of  the 
navy  and  ordnance,  and  all  other  public  officers,  who  issue 
to  any  persons  money  for  public  services  by  way  of  imprest 
or  on  account,  are  required  within  three  months  after  the 
3ist  December  in  every  year  (or  at  shorter  periods  if  ordered 
by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  see  I  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  121, 
sec.  6.)  to  transmit  to  the  commissioners  of  audit  a  certificate 
of  such  monies,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
paid,  and  the  commissioners  are  forthwith  to  take  them  into 
coottderation.     By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  1  &  2  Creo. 
IV.  c.  121,  various  regulations  have  been  made  respecting 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  commissioners 
of  audit*  bv  which  the  antient  and  inconvenient  system  of 
keeping  tne  public  accounts  has  been  superseded.    The 
whole  of  the  arrangements  in  the  Audit  Office  are  now 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  who 
are  autborixed  to  make  such  orders  and  regulations  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  office  as  they  may  think  expe- 
dient, and  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  commissioneTS  and  other  officers.    By 
iStm  2  WilL  IV.  c.  26,  the  above  commissioners  are  authorised 
to  andit  the  accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  colo- 
nial revenues ;  and  the  2  and  3  Will.  I V.  c.  99,  transfers 
the  powera  and  functions  of  the  commissioners  of  public 
■ecoiinta  in  Ireland  to  the  commissioners  for  auditing  the 
public  aeoottnti  of  Great  Britain, 


AUDRAN,  GERARD.  This  eminent  engraver  was 
bom  at  Lyons,  a.d.  1640.  He  learned  the  principles  of 
design  and  engraving  finom  his  father,  who  was  also  an 
artist.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  talents 
soon  obtained  notice,  and  procured  him  eventually  the 
patronage  of  Le  Brun,  the  king's  painter,  who  employed 
nim  to  engrave  the  Battle  of  Gonstantine,  and  the  Triumph 
of  that  emperor.  He  went  subsequently  to  Rome,  where  he 
resided  three  years,  and  improved  himself  in  design  in  the 
school  of  Carlo  Marattu  Among  many  fine  plates  which  he 
executed  at  this  period,  a  portrait  of  Pope  Clement  IX.  ex- 
cited particular  admiration ;  and  M.  Colbert,  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts,  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Audran's  talents, 
that  he  persuaded  Louis  XIV.  to  recall  him  to  France.  On 
his  return  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  and 
in  the  year  1681  was  nominated  councillor  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    He  died  at  Paris,  a.d.  1703,  aged  sixty-three. 

Grerard  Audran  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
historical  engravers  that  has  ever  existed.  By  some  judges, 
and  those  not  inadequate  ones,  the  very  first  place  has  been 
assigned  to  him.  His  reputation  perhaps  rests  chiefly  on 
the  celebrated  series  of  plates  after  Le  Brun's  Battles  of 
Alexander,  respecting  which  the  painter  himself  confessed 
that  his  expectations  bad  been  surpassed.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  contemplate,  without  the  highest  admiration,  the 
skill,  intelligencer  and  extraordinary  facility  exhibited  by 
his  burin  throughout  those  immense  and  intricate  composi- 
tions. Althou^  completely  a  master  of  the  mechanical 
execution  of  his  art,  he  attached  little  importance  to  that 
clear  and  methodical  arrangement  of  lines  which  forms  the 
chief  point  of  ambition  with  many  other  engravers.  His 
style  is  composed  of  a  bold  mixture  of  free  hatchings  and 
dots,  plaoed  together  apparently  without  order,  but  render- 
ing, with  admirable  effect,  not  merely  the  contours,  but  the 
mind  and  feeling  of  the  painter ;  and  his  style  is  so  entirely 
free  from  manner,  that,  on  looking  at  his  prints,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  engra%'er,  and  are  reminded  only  of  the  master 
whom  he  is  transcribing.  To  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
it  is  only  nacessary  to  glance  at  the  above-mentioned  Battles 
of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun;  the  Preservation  of  the  young 
Pyrrhus,  after  Nicholas  Poussin ;  the  Plague,  after  Mignard ; 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  af\er  Le  Sueur;  in 
which  works  the  respective  style  of  each  painter  is  rendered 
with  the  most  distinct  yet  delicate  discrimination.  Grerard 
Audran  owed  his  extraordinary  excellence  not  only  to  his 
consummate  skill  in  design,  but  in  a  great  measiu^  to  his 
frequent  habit  of  painting  from  nature ;  and  several  sub- 
jects which  he  engraved  firom  his  own  designs  attest  the 
extent  and  versatiUty  of  his  powers. 

The  works  of  Gerard  Audran  may  be  classified  under  font 
heads,  exclusive  of  his  portraits  : 

1.  His  slight  prints  or  etchings,  to  which  little  or  nothing 
was  done  with  the  graver.  Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated— ^the  Deluge,  from  Le  Page ;  the  Passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  from  the  same ;  the  Combat  of  Joshua  against 
the  Amalekites,  Arom  the  same ;  the  Empire  of  Flora,  from 
Poussin ;  the  Preservation  of  Pyrrhus,  from  the  same ;  a 
Ceiling,  from  Le  Brun,  representing  the  Seasons,  in  five 
plates,  and  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV. 

2.  Those  which  are  more  finished,  but  in  a  rough,  bold 
manner.  For  example:  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  from 
the  tapestries  in  the  Vatican,  after  Raffaelle ;  Coriolanus 
appeased  by  his  Family,  from  Poussin ;  Time  supporting 
Truth,  from  the  same ;  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  de  Saulx« 
representing  the  accomplishment  of  the  old  law  by  the  new 
ono,  engraved  in  1681,  from  Le  Brun,  on  six  large  platea 
which  join  together— a  work  diatinguisbed  by  great  spirit, 
character,  expression,  and  beautifVil  drawing ;  the  Death  of 
St.  Francis,  irom  Annibale  Caracci. 

3.  Those  in  his  moat  finished  manner,  as  the  Battles  of 
Alexander,  from  \je  Brun :  namely,  the  Passage  of  the 
Granicus ;  the  Battle  of  Arbela ;  Poms  brought  to  Alex- 
ander. To  this  set  are  added  two  more  lar^  prints,  as 
follow :— Alexander  enterinff  the  Tent  of  Danus,  and  the 
Triumphal  Entry  of  Alexantfer  into  Babylon:  those  impres- 
sions are  moat  esteemed  which  have  the  name  of  Goyton, 
printer,  marked  on  them.  The  Plague,  f^om  Peter  Mignard ; 
the  Baptism  of  the  Pharisees,  Item  N.  Poussin ;  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Laurence,  from  Eustace  le  Sueur ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes,  from  Dominichino. 

4.  Such  as  he  did  with  the  graver  only:  these  are  fbw, 
and  perhaps  unequal  in  merit  to  the  preceding.  We  need 
only  menuoQ  Mw%  MtTing  hie  father  Anehisea  from  tbq 
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was  unable  to  effect  the  passage  over  -the  bridge,  but  Btill 
he  was  rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  Directory*  grantinjif  to 
him,  in  commemoration  of  his  bravery,  the  standard  that 
he  had  borne  on  the  occasion.     [See  Arcolk.] 

In  the  following  year,  1 797,  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  French  army  were  withdrawn  from  the  foreign  enemy, 
and  fixed  upon  the  parties  which  disputed  fbr  supremacy 
at  home.  The  Directory  was  menaced  by  the  Royalists, 
as  well  as  in  a  great  measure  by  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional government,  who  now  began  to  rally  to  the  cause 
of  rojralty  in  despair  of  realizing  their  ideas  under  a  re- 
public. But  this  party,  amongst  its  other  imprudent  acts, 
committed  the  great  mistake  of  making  the  annics  hostile 
to  it.  Bonaparte  was  accused  for  his  conduct  towards  Ve- 
nice, and  was  treated  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Directory. 
The  general  replied  by  offering  his  ser\'iccs  to  the  Directory, 
and  by  sending  addresses  from  his  soldiery  in  favour  of 
republicanism.  In  the  camp  of  the  army  of  Italy  Augereau 
was  so  loud  in  his  execrations  of  royalty,  and  so  extreme  in 
his  revolationary  ideas,  that  Bonaparte,  at  once  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  to  provide  the  Directory  with  a  useful  agent,  sent 
him  to  Paris.  Here  he  continued  his  tone  of  vaunting 
and  violence  amidst  the  feasts  and  honours  with  which 
he  was  welcomed,  and  he  was  soon  named  military  com- 
mander of  the  district  which  included  the  capital.  The  very 
nomination  was  enough  to  warn  the  opposition  that  the 
Directory  meditated  \iolent  measures,  and  they  acconlingly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  Augereau.  The 
coup  detail  or  revolution  of  Fructidor,  was  planned  by 
Barras,  and  ably  executed  by  Augereau ;  the  Jfuard  of 
the  legislative  boay  was  driven  from  its  post ;  the  Tuilerios, 
where  the  assembly  sat  was  invested ;  the  members  hostile 
to  the  Directory  were  seized;  and  a  most  infumous  act  of 
illegality  and  injustice  was  consummated  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  success. 

Augereau  was  rewarded  for  this  important  service  by  the 
command  of  the  array  on  the  German  frontier.  Here  he 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  furious  Jacobins,  and 
displayed  so  dangerous  a  spirit,  that  the  Directory  was 
obliged  to  deprive  oim  of  the  command,  and  remove  him  to 
Pcrpignan.  Augereau  found  his  way  to  Paris,  and  wus 
there  on  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt.  It  is  much  to 
Augereau's  honour  that,  discontented  as  he  was  with  the 
Directory,  and  connected  as  he  had  been  with  Bonaparte, 
the  latter  could  not  count  upon  his  assistance  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  18th  Brumaire.  Bemadotte  and  Augereau 
were  the  only  generals  whom  Bonaparte  dared  not  summon 
to  his  side.  Augereau  was  at  St.  Cloud  ;  for  he  had  been 
elected  deputy  to  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  anxiously  hoped  that 
the  representative  body  and  the  republic  would  triumph 
over  the  military  usurper.  While  the  result  of  the  struggle 
was  doubtful,  he  approached  Bonaparte  and  said,  *  Well, 
you  have  brought  yourself  into  a  pretty  dilemma.*  *  Auge- 
reau,' rejoined  Bonaparte,  *  remember  Arcole ;  my  fortune 
seemed  more  desperate  there ;  yet  I  retrieved  it  then,  and 
shall  now  !*  He  mtss  right ;  the  usurpation  was  completed, 
and  Augereau  obliged  to  submit  with  the  rest 

Bonaparte  distrusted  his  old  comrade  too  much  to 
appoint  him  again  to  the  army  of  Italy.  During  the 
campaign  of  Marengo,  Augereau  commanded  a  division, 
for  the  most  part  Dutch,  on  the  Lower  Rliine,  whore  he 
had  hard  fighting  and  little  glory.  After  the  treaty  of  Lu- 
neville,  he  retiied  to  a  property  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  purchase  near  Melun.  He  was  intrusted  with  no  im- 
portant employ  until  1805,  when,  with  the  new  dignity  of 
Marshal,  he  commanded  the  division  of  the  great  army 
which  reduced  the  Voralberg.  In  1 806  he  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  commanded  the  division  which 
subsequently  took  possession  of  Berlin.  The  terrible 
winter  campaign  which  ensued  undermined  the  health,  but 
added  to  tbe  glory,  of  Augereau.  In  the  advanoo  through 
Poland,  be  was  frequently  engaged,  and  commanded  the 
left  of  the  French  at  Bylau.  His  division,  which  was  or- 
denxl  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  advanced  for  that 
purpose,  when  a  thick  shower  of  snow  covered  both  armies, 
and  totally  prevented  Augereau  firom  seeing.  He  missed, 
in  consequence,  the  desired  direction  (so  say  the  partisans 
of  Napoloun),  but  his  fault  was  removed  by  Uie  quickness 
of  his  commander,  as  well  as  by  his  own  courage :  though 
seized  with  sudden  illness  and  fever,  Augereau  had  himself 
tied  upon  his  horse,  and  remained  to  the  last  in  the  action* 
though  he  was  wounded. 

After  the  battle  of  Sylau.  b«  was  obligod  to  ntirt  lor 


the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  the  years  1809  and  ]810« 
he  commanded  in  Catalonia,  where  he  showed  but  httls 
mercy  to  the  Spaniards.  Considering  Augereau  as  a  ve* 
teran  general,  Napdoon,  instead  of  taking  him  to  Russia 
in  1812,  left  him  to  form  a  corps  of  reserve  at  Berlin. 
But  here  the  Cossacks  found  him  in  1813,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  escaped.  Notwithstanding  his 
age,  Augereau  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  and 
made  a  valiant  stand  near  Leipzig,  defending  a  wood 
against  superior  forces.  In  1814  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  south-east  of  Franco  against  the  Austrians, 
when  he  occupied  Lyons,  and  organised  its  defence.  At 
first  he  repulsed  them  in  several  combats;  but  at  length, 
aware  of  their  prodigious  superiority  of  force,  as  well  as  of 
the  diminishing  resources  of  Napoleon,  he  made  a  capitula- 
tion, and  retired  to  the  south. 

Napoleon  considered  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  as 
little  short  of  treachery ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  of  all  the 
Marshals,  Augereau  was  the  least  attached  to  a  master 
who  was  BO  much  his  junior,  and  who,  by  his  usurpation, 
had  blasted  the  ambition  of  the  republican  general.  Au- 
gereau made  his  peace  with  the  Bourbons,  was  confirmed 
in  his  dignities,  and  created  a  peer.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  Augereau  kept  aloof.  Louis  XVIII. 
being  a  second  time  restored,  Augereau  reappeared,  when 
the  psunfhl  task  was  imposed  upon  him  of  being  one  of  the 
council  to  try  Marshal  Ney.  Ilis  vote  of  condemnation  on 
his  brother  soldier  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  Augereau's 
memory  in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  He  did  not  long  survive, 
being  brought  to  the  grave  by  a  dropsy  in  June,  1816. 

AU'GILA,  or  AUDJELAH,  as  the  Arabs  pronounce 
it,  is  a  town  situated  in  an  oasis  within  the  great  Desert  of 
Barca,  on  the  track  of  the  caravans  which  trade  between 
Cairo  and  Fezzan.  Angila  is  mentioned  in  the  antient 
goograplicrs.  Reniiell, .in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus^ 
places  Augila  in  30°  3' N.  lat.,  and  22°46'E.  long.,  180 
miles  S.E.  of  Baroa,  or  Bengasi,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah,  in 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  and  420  E.  bv  N.  of  Mooraook  in 
Fezzan.  Herodotus  (iv.  182)  places  Augila  ten  days*  jour- 
ney from  tlie  city  of  the  Ammonians ;  and  Hornemann, 
who  travelled  from  Siwah  to  Augila  in  1797,  found  the 
calculation  correct.  The  Oasis  of  Augila  is  a  depend- 
ence of  the  Beylick  of  Bengasi,  which  is  itself  a  prorince 
of  the  regency  of  Tripoli.  It  contains  two  other  towns 
or  large  villages,  besides  Augila,  namely,  Mojabra  and 
Meledua.  The  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  caravan 
trade ;  and  they  have  established,  of  late  years,  direct  com- 
munications with  the  countries  of  Borgoo,  Borneo,  and 
Bagherme,  without  passing  through  Fezzan.  They  have 
also  eamvans  which  trade  with  the  port  of  Bengazi,  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  country  round  Augila  is 
saudy  and  flat,  but  well  watered  and  cultivated  chiefly  in 
gardens.  Of  the  dates  of  Augila,  spoken  of  with  praise 
by  old  writers,  and  especially  by  Abidfeda,  Hornemann 
makes  no  mention. 

The  women  of  Augila  make  grey  woollen  cloths,  called 
Abba,  which  are  sold  in  Fesian.  The  town  of  Augila  is 
ill  built  and  dirty.  The  inhabitants  speak,  besides  Arabto» 
another  language  which  resembles  that  of  Siwah,  of  which 
Hornemann  gives  a  short  vocabulary. 

AU6ITE.  The  minerals  to  which  this  name  has  been 
applied  present  us  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  most  difficult  investigations  that  can  fall 
under  the  notice  of  the  mineralogist  and  chemist,  and  ha?* 
frequently  occupied  the  attsntion  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  both  sciences.  Nor  are  these  bodies  unworthy  of  such  at- 
tention. For  not  only  would  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
oonstitutioQ,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  mine* 
rals,  particularly  to  the  genus  hornblende,  tend  much  to  the 
nerfeetion  of  the  mineralogioal  system ;  but,  owing  to  their 
irequent  occurrence  in  nature,  and  from  their  forming  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in  many  porphyritio  and  trap 
roekst  such  as  the  syenite,  diallage,  and  sohori-rooks, 
groen-stone.  &c.,  they  form  a  class  of  bodies  of  the  highest 
importance  to  tlie  geologist  A  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances which  are  favourable  to  the  formation  of  ono  or 
other  of  the  species,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  would  be 
likely  to  afford  a  safe  guide  in  many  geolo^cal  inquiries 
into  the  oharaoter  and  formation  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin. 
For  such  reasons  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  this  subject 
before  our  readers  hi  as  satisfactorv  a  manner  as  possible ; 
but  in  doing  so  we  encounter  considerable  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  unctrtain  ttatt  of  our  own  knowkdge  on  many  im- 
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Krtani  points,  u  wall  u  from  Uw  varioiu  view*  which 
ve  been  Uken  of  these  minerali  b;  different  writers,  the 
etfect  of  which  has  bean  the  use  of  the  term  '  Rugite "  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  by  some  authors  than  by  others. 
Under  these  circumstaDces,  we  have  thought  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  Rive  an  outline  of  the  different  views  which 
have  originated  from  the  highest  authorities,  rather  than  to 
adopt  any  one  opinion  which  is  not  incontrovertiblv  esta- 
blisbed :  the  advantages  which  we  hope  to  attain  by  this 
plan  are  twofold,  namely,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  endeavouring 
to  establish  any  erroneous  opinions,  while  we  attain  a  more 
oovprehenuive  view  of  the  wnole. 

Aa  little  would  be  learnt  by  inquiring  into  the  views  taken 
of  the  genus  augite  before  the  time  of  Werner,  it  need  only 
be  slated,  that  this  mineralo^st  was  the  first  to  divide  a 
large  class  of  minernU,  occumng  commonly  in  haaalt,  lavas, 
and  other  volcanic  rocks,  into  two  species,  to  which  be  ap- 
pUed  the  names  of  augite  and  hornblende.  This  division 
was  founded  on  the  difference  existing  between  the  crya- 
talliied  forms  and  structure  which,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience  up  to  that  time,  were  never  associated  with  each 
other.  The  same  division  was  shortly  after  adopted  by 
Haiiy,  who  applied  to  them  the  names  of  pyroiena  and 
amphibole,  and  gave  the  measurements,  determining  the 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  their  most  general  mocUfloa- 
tions  characteristic  of  either  species,  which,  however,  w« 
have  modified  by  the  later  measurements  of  Rose,  Hit- 
acherUch,  and  Kupffer. 

Htumblende,  or  ampMiole. 
Pig.  2. 


"?» 


Prafessor  Mohs,  however,  together  with  ProIcMor  Jame- 
■on  of  Edinhurfrb,  has  used  the  term  augita  to  douots  the 
vightb  genus  of  their  respective  systems,  which  consiata  of 
the  four  species  designated  as  follows: — 

First  species.  The  oblique-edged  augite,  Gorrespooding 
with  the  augite  of  Werner,  and  pyroxene  of  Haiiy. 

Second  species.  The  straight-edged  augite,  crareapoDding 
to  hornblende  and  amphibole. 

Third  species.  Priamatoidal  augite,  containing  as  sub- 
q»acies  the  minerals  epidote  or  soisite. 

Fourth  species.    Prismatio  augite ;  Ubular  ipar,  or  Wol- 

■■lnni»A  ' 


or  pyroxene,  bomblende  or  amphibcda,  in  the  same  aigni&a- 
lion  as  employed  by  Werner  MtdHaiiy.  Acoording  to  him, 
the  augitM  are  oompoied  of  one  equivalent  t^  the  bisilicate 
of  lime,  united  with  one  equivalent  of  the  bisilicate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  expressed  in  his  ebemical  notation,  on  the 
supposition,  however,  that  sihca  is  formed  of  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  ailidum,  is 

Ca  6i'  +  Dig  di>. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  genus  formed  by  the 
mnoval  of  the  magnesia  or  lime,  whioh  are  replaced  either 
by  one  or  botb  of  the  isomorpboua  substances— the  pratoxide 
of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  mai^anese.  Of  these  the  MowinK 
•re  the  principal: — 

I.  Diopside,  vliioh  may  bo  conaidared  u  Uw  ^p«  of 
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the  augite  genus,  is  readily  recognized  by  the  tarta  of  its 
crystal  given  in  fig.  ),  and  by  the  direction  of  its  four 
cleavage  olanea,  the  most  perfect  coirespondmg  with  the 
faces  H,  those  in  the  direction  of  r  and  /  being  leas  *Mily 
obtained;  and  by  ita  pale-green,  or  greyish-white  otdonr, 
and  vitreous  lustre.  Its  hardoeis  is  i-5,  and  its  speeifia 
gravity  is  a-299.  Alone  before  the  blowpipe  it  mdts  into  « 
colourleai,  Mmi-transparent  glass ;  with  tXHax,  very  readily 
into  a  transparent  glass.  Its  chemical  constitution  ia  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  given  above,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  analysis  of  a  variety  from  Tammare  by  Bods- 

Silica  .      M' 83 1  Protoxide  of  inn  o-m 

Lime    .  34 '76  I  Alumina  O'iS 

Magnesia  .  IB'53  |  Loss  by  heating  O'H 

»-73 
Several  v^eties,  little  difiering  fiom  U>e  above,  are  eaUtd 
backalite  and  f assaite,  names  indicative  of  their  kteaHty. 

2.  Medenbergite,  whose  constitution  may  be  atated  by  tha 
formula  C  S*  f  t  6*,  aa  may  be  seen  by  the  analyaii  of 
G.  Rose  of  a  variety  &om  Lunaberg,  who  obtained  of 
Silica     .....        49*01 
Lime  ....  wgy 

Protoxide  of  iron  ....  2S'0S 
Protoxide  of  manganese  with  magnesia  {-gs 

9S-94 
It  is  of  a  dark-green  colour,  sometimes  nearly  black. 

3-  Sahlite,  those  varieties  in  which  the  magnesia  is  only 
in  put  replaced  by  protoxide  of  inm,  and  irtuso  composition 
G.  Roee  expKSses  by 

<=■«'• +  "!)si-- 

Berxelius  gives  the  formula, 

(0  Si*  +  te  6i)  +  2  (tia  Si*  +  Hg  S?) 
as  espresaing  the  constitution  of  a  variety  from  Bjbrmyre,  in 
Sweden,  which  would  therefore  be  one  equivalent  of  heden- 
bargite  united  with  two  of  diopside.    He  calls  it  m.l.fcMjit, 
(See  Ataeendung  dtr  Lothrokrt,  by  Bendio*.) 

4.  Diallage :  the  constitution  of  this  variety  is  « 
on  the  authority  of 

Barzelius,  by      fe  Si*  +  3  l![g  6?, 

ofG.  BoBo,by     flg  Si"  -^  ^''l 

figl 

ofF.  KobeU,by     9"'sK. 
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The  difference  in  the  analysis  by  Kiihler  of  two  "p— ■»»—■«, 
the  first  ftom  Tuaoany,  the  second  fhim  Ultanthal  in  dte 
Tyrol,  would  perhaps  rather  indicate  the  latter  :— 
SiUca  ,  ,  .         53-20  WBl 

Lune  19-09  s-n 

Magnena  14-91  s»-67 

Protoxide  of  iron  ,  8'S7  8*4< 

Protoxide  of  manganese  0'3S  O'SI 

Alumina  .  3*47  3**7 

Water  .  r77  0-81 

100-48  IM-H 

This  variety  is  characterized  by  its  motber-of-poari  luMn, 
and  by  ili  poesesaing  the  moat  perfect  cleavam  m  tha  dino- 
tion  of  the  diagonal  of  the  prism.  It  ia  seldaia  IbttBd  in 
perfect  crystals.    Its  most  genera)  colour  is  a  bnmie  yrihnr. 

6.  Hyiwrsthene,  which  is  verv  similar  in  its  granal  ^- 
pearanees  and  ehanctars  to  dullage,  has  the  fbllowing 
constitution :  Fe  Si"  4-  ftg  Si*.  Both  of  the  last-men- 
tioned varieties  may  be  distinguished  thim  the  (bniMr,  as 
well  as  ftom  each  other,  by  means  of  the  blowptn,  and  by 
attending  to  the  following  characters  ai  sUtedV  BerM- 

Diallage  alone  in  a  matrass  deerepiUtM,  becomei  of  • 
lighter  colour,  and  gives  off  a  Uttle  water. 

On  chan»al  it  is  with  difficult;  mdted  on  the  edges  into 

gre^  scoria. 

With  borax  it  is  difficultly  ftised  into  a  dear  gUu,  Hnw- 
^utt  eitoind  by  the  pntoLtdB  of  inm. 
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1.  Diopside 

2.  Sahlito 


of  the  minerals  which  he  has  added  to  his  Elements  of 
Crystallography^  published  al  Berlin  in  1833,  has  united 
into  one  genus  the  following  species. 

Ca  SP  +  Mg  Si«. 
.        .    CaSi«  +  ^J 

3.  Hedenbergite  Ca  Si"  -f  Fe  Si". 

•       •       •      •»•     • 

4.  Basaltic  augitc     .    Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Al,  SL 

5.  Rothbraunsteinerz   Mn  Si'. 

6.  Acmite       .        .    3  Na  Si'  +  2  /?  Si\ 


;}§i'. 


7.  Diallage  . 


l*g  Si«  +  ^*|si«. 


8.  Bronzite      .        .    Mg  Si". 

9.  Hypcrsthene  .        Mg  Si"  +  te  Si". 

10.  Uralite 

11.  Tremolite         .        Ca  Si'  +  3  Mg  Si*. 

12.  Antophyllito        .    Fe  Si"  +  9  Mg  Si". 

13.  Strahlstein       .        6a,  Mg,  Fe,  Al  Si. 

14.  Basaltic  hornblendo  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Al,  Si. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  music  of  the  olden  time,  was, 
as  Maister  Morley  tells  us,  '  an  increasing  of  the  value  of 
tlic  noles  above  their  common  and  essential  value,*  and  in- 
dicated by  a  sign.  It  is  unnecessarv  to  dilate  on  this  term, 
which,  as  well  as  many  others  of  tne  same  date,  has  bng 
been  Vnown  only  to  musical  antiquaries. 

AUGSBURG,  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Upiier  Danube,  stands  on  a  gentlo  eminenca  in  an  agree- 
able and  fertile  country,  near  the  inllux  of  the  Wertach 
into  the  Lech,  and  between  both  these  rivers,  in  48^  21' 
N.  lat.,  and  10^  5V  £.  long.  It  lies  1460  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  about  forty  miles  N.W.  of  Munich; 
and  both  fraiu  its  position,  and  the  number  of  main  roads 
which  traverse  it,  has  long  formed  one  of  the  central 
points  for  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany.  It  is  divided 
into  three  quarters,  the  upper,  centre,  and  lower  towns, 
independently  of  the  suburb  of  St.  James,  wliich  lies  out- 
side of  the  walls ;  it  is  intersected  by  four  cnnals,  which 
supply  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the  town  with 
water.  The  exterior  boundary  of  the  glacis  has  been  con- 
verted into  delightful  walks,  along  wnich  the  circuit  of 
the  city  may  bo  matle  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  within 
the  glacis  runs  a  wall  Hanked  with  towers,  bulwarks, 
and  ditches,  whieh  are  crossed  by  four  principal  and  six 
minor  entrances.  The  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and  the  pavement  annoying 
to  the  feet,  being  composed  of  Hmall  llints^though  its 
disposition  in  a  mosaic  form  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  nowever  much  im- 
proved by  a  variety  of  handsome  buildings  and  squares, 
atid  enlivened,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  em- 
bellished, by  the  manner  in  which  tne  generality  of  the 
houses  are  painted  with  stripes,  cither  green,  rod,  or  yellow 
-  always  separated  by  white.  Evcrv  street  and  lano  is  pro- 
vided with  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  a^oining 
houses,  and  a  separate  work  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
water  into  them. 

The  finest  edifice  in  Augsburg  is  the  town-hall,  which 
was  built  by  IIoll,  in  the  beginuing  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  contains  the  '  Golden  Hall,'  perhaps  tho 
most  splendid  apartment  in  Gcrmanv,  its  length  being 
1 10,  its  breadth  58,  and  its  height  52  feet ;  it  was  used  fur 
the  election  of  two  kings  of  the  Romans,  and  was  decorated 
at  a  great  expense  with  painted  ceilings  and  frescoes,  by 
Krager  an<l  Rottenhammer,  the  former  of  whom  was  elo; 
vatc^  by  tho  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  Burgo- 
master's chair.  This  hall,  with  the  four  royal  apart* 
ments  adjoining,  has  since  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
)x)se  of  a  picture-gallery.  Among  tne  thousand  paintings 
which  it  contains  (tho  whole  arranged  in  chronological 
onler),  it  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  the  Ger- 
man school :  Kranach's  '  Samson  and  Dalilah ;  *  Albert 
Durcrs  *  Maximilian  the  First;*  Krager's  'Last  Judg- 
ment;* and  Rottenhammer  s  'River  Gods  of  Augsburg,* 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  series ;  but  few  will  feel  disposed  to 
prefer  even  such  as  these  tq  Guidu's  '  Sleeping  Infiints* 


Titian's  '  Venus  holding  a  Mirror  to  Cupid»'  or  Pami- 
giano's  '  Madonna/    The  collection  x>f  models  from  the  an- 
tique, which  occupy  another  apartment  in  tho  town-hall,  is 
less  in  character  with  its  external  device, '  Publico  consilio, 
pubUcse  saluti,*  than  a  \'ery  complete  and  well-arranged 
collection  of  another  description,  containing  the  archives  of 
the  town.    Adjoining  this  fine  structure  is  tho  *  Perlach 
Tower,*  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  500  steps ;  and 
the  '  Arsenal,*  the  fa<;ade  of  which  is  embellished  with  a 
noble  group,  representing  '  the  Demon  of  War  vanquished 
by  Michael  the  Archangel,'  the  work  of  Reichel  Von  Rain, 
the  Bavarian  sculptor.  The  episcopal  palai^  (the  town  being 
still  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see)  is  on  the  Frohnhof  near  the 
cathedral ;  it  was  under  this  roof  that  Luther  held  his  cele- 
brated disputation  with  Cajetan,  the  papal  legate,  in  the 
year  1518;  and  under  the  same  roof,  on  the  memorable  25th 
June,  1530,  this  great  reformer  presented  the  comer-stone 
of  the  Luthemn  foith,  commonly  called  the  '  Confession  of 
Augsburg,'  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.    Auesburg 
was  the  place  from  which  that  sovereign,  urged  by  the  un- 
daunted bearing  of  the  protestants  of  Germany,  proclaimed 
the  '  Interim,*  or  religious  armistice,  which  recognised  them 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  communion.    Angsburg  also 
witnessed  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  1 555,  which  sheathed 
the  sword  of  religious  strife,  and  left  the  protestants  in  the 
fiill  enjoyment  of  their  dearly-purchased  immunities.    The 
venerable  walls  of  this  palace  were,  in  1817,  converted 
partly  into  offices  for  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
partly  into  apartments  for  the  occasional  residence  of  royalty. 
Among  other  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  '  Halle,*  a 
handsome  commercial  mart  and  storehouse,  which  has  a 
machine  for  weigbing  loaded  waggons  and  merchandise  in 
bulk,  and  is  now  partially  used  for  judicial  proceedings ;  tbe 
public  library,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  books  and  manu- 
scripts ;  the  Franciscan  academy  of  arts ;  the  school  of  the 
arts ;  and  the  '  Cathedral,*  which  was  built  in  tlie  fifteenth 
century  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  erected   in 
the  tenth.    This  edifice  is  350  feet  in  length,  and  of  the 
Gothic  order ;  its  main  aisle  is  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
side  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  four-and-twenty  chapels,  m- 
dependently  of  several  pictorial  embelhshments  of  some 
merit,  and  two  stone  portals  which  divide  the  main  aisle 
fVom  the  choir ;  there  is  dso  a  side  door  of  bronze,  car\'ed 
with  figures  and  emblems,  datinff  fh>m  the  year  1048.    A 
nsit  to  St.  Ulrich's  church,  which  is  310  feet  in  length  and 
94  in  width,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  prospect  from  its 
lofty  steeple  (which  is  148  feet  higher  than  the  monument 
in  London)  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  to  sav  nothing  of 
that  fine  specimen  of  sculj^ture  called  the  'Altar  of  the 
Crucifixion,*  and  other  strikmg  olgects.    Of  the  numerous 
monasteries,  convents,  and  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Augs- 
burg,   fifteen   churches  only  remain,  five  of  which  are 
appropriated   to   the   use  of  protestants.      In  charitaUe 
endowments  there  aro  few  spots  of  the  same  extent  so 
rich ;    and  we  believe  that    three-quarters  of   a  million 
sterling    are    rather    below    than    above   the    aggrente 
capital  which  those  endowments  possess.    At  the^eaia  of 
them  stands  the  institution  called  the  '  Fuggerei,*  established 
in  the  year  1 519  by  two  brothers  of  the  Fugger  family,  who 
were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom  of  the  present 
day ;  it  is  a  town  of  itself,  situated  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
James,  has  its  own  church,  consists  of  three  streets  and  as 
many  lanes,  has  three  gates,  and  contains  107  lodginsi,  let 
out  to  indigent  natives  of  the  town,  at  a  rent  of  two  shulingB 
per  annum.    A  philanthropist  of  our  own  times,  Lawrence 
Schaetzler,  a  banker  of  Augsburg,  has  more  than  emulated 
this  '  good  work*  of  commercial  munificence :  first,  by  esta- 
blishing a  school  of  industry  for  100  poor  children  and 
orphans  of  this  his  native  town,  in  1813  ;  and  then*  twelve 
months  afterwards,  by  erecting  an  asylum  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  Dominican  monastery  for  tho  reception  and 
partial  maintenance  and  employment  of  sixty-tnree  aged 
males,  forty-seven  operatives,  and  seventy-six  children,  who 
are  educated  on  the  Lancosterian  system.    To  these  institu- 
tions may  l)e  added  an  admirably -conducted  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  bank  for  savings.    An  equally  liberal  and  enlig[ht- 
ened  spirit  has  animated  tlie  more  affluent  classes  inmalung 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  their  humbler  fellow-citizens ; 
every  religious  community  in  the  town  has  schools  of  ita 
own ;  the  twenty-seven  week-day  schoob  aro  attended  by 
nearly  2000  children,  the  Sunday  schools  by  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  and  the  three  female  schools  of  industrv  by  four 
hundred.    Between  five  and  six  hundred  youths  of  superior 
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rank  are  educated  in  the  protestant  gymnasium  and  the 
catholic  seminary;  and  there  are,  besides,  two  endowed 
schools  for  females,  the  one  founded  by  Barbara  Von  Stet- 
tenschen,  who  died  in  1805,  for  protestants,  and  the  other 
conducted  by  the  English  sisterhood,  for  cathbUcs;  as  well 
as  a  polytechnic  institution. 

Among  the  public  embellishments  of  the  town  wo  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  Grand  Parade  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  Maximilian-square,  next  to  St.  Ulrich's  church ;  and 
several  open  areas,  which  are  adorned  with  handsome  foun- 
tains :  the  general  character  of  theso  embellishments  shows 
the  dose  relationship  which  once  subsisted  between  Augs- 
burg and  the  Italian  states.  In  the  better  days  of  Augsburg, 
ind^.  when  the  muniflccnce  of  its  citizens  was  lavishly 
bestowed  on  the  fine  arts,  and  its  native  school  produced 
such  men  as  Rugendas,  Hecker,  Holzer,  Rieger,  and  Frey, 
the  fronts  of  every  respectable  dwelling  shone  with  the 
glories  of  the  pencil,  and  the  whole  Scriptures  might  be 
studied  in  fresco  illustrations  out  of  doors.  Not  only  the 
fine  arts,  but  science  and  the  belles-lettres  found  patrons 
in  the  merchants  of  Augsburg :  their  cabinets  and  libraries 
vied  with  their  gardens  and  mansions :  the  first  tulip  known 
in  the  west  of  Europe  was  brought  to  Augsburg  firom  Con- 
stantinople, and  planted  by  Heerwart,  in  1557.  Such,  in 
short,  was  the  splendid  appearance  of  this  city  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  Bontivoglio  himself  was  tempted 
to  exclaim,  on  witnessing  it,  *  Questa  Augusta  certamente 
ha  deir  Augusto  negli  ediflci,  nolle  strade,  et  nel  popolo  I  * 

The  principal  sources  of  the  present  affluence  of  Augs- 
burg are  banking  and  exchange  operations,  and  the  transit 
of  merchandise.  It  is  a  staple  town  also  for  the  deposit  and 
sale  of  the  wines  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  still  enjoys  repute  for  its  plate  and  jewelry. 
It  has  above  200  mercantile  establishments,  and  an  annual 
circulation,  varying  in  value  from  three  to  four  millions 
sterling,  in  bills  and  merchandise.  The  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures  have  decreased,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
from  1200  to  scarcely  more  than  200  looms;  the  woollen 
and  linen-yam  spinneries,  which  formerly  circulated  nearly 
20,000/.  a  week  in  wages  alone,  have  of  late  dwindled  into 
comparative  insignificance ;  but  the  manufacture  of  parch- 
ment, and  particularly  of  plain  and  coloured  paper,  continues 
to  thrive.  Augsburg  ha^  indeed  strong  claims  to  the  merit 
of  having  invented  the  art  of  making  paper  from  rags,  which 
came  into  use  here  as  early  as  the  year  1330— a  date  at 
which,  we  believe,  no  record  is  extant  of  its  use  elsewhere. 
Its  mechanics,  too,  from  their  experience  in  wood-cutting 
and  in  stamping  cards  in  colours,  had  acquired  that  species 
of  skill  which  rendered  the  process  of  printing  an  easy  task 
to  their  hands:  they  were  among  the  first,  therefore,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Guttenberg's  invention.  Latin  Bibles, 
bearing  the  date  1466,  and  a  legend  printed  in  1471,  both 
from  the  Augsburg  press,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Great  numU^rs  of  the  ordinary  class  of  books, 
prints,  and  charts  are  engraved  and  circulated  through- 
out Germany  from  Augsburg;  and  the  present  Baron 
Cotta's  father,  the  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  AUge- 
meine  ZHtung,  and  the  founder  of  two  popular  periodical 
works,  the  Mwrgenblatt  and  Abendzeiiung,  selected  Auf^ 
burg  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  his  four  extensive 
presses,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  one  of  Bolton's  steam- 
enirines.  This  press  was  constructed  by  Koenig,  the  finest 
and  earliest  specimen  of  whose  mechanical  skill  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  TtmeJt  office,  in  Printi^-house  Square,  Black- 
friars.  The  machine  at  Augnburg,  which  consists  of  three 
presses,  throws  off  fh)m  five  to  ten  thousand  copies  of  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  ei^ht  boys,  does  the  work  of  sixty 
pressfiien ;  and  it  is  Ukowise  used  for  printing  the  two  lite- 
rary journals.  No  branch  of  industry,  liowever,  is  in  a  more 
thriving  state  than  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this  town, 
which  ^^i^  employment  to  nearly  six  hundred  looms.  The 
working  of  the  latter  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  canals 
tuppliea  from  the  Lech,  which  set  140  wheels  in  motion, 
and  are  traTersed  bv  220  bridges  and  crossings.  Augsburg 
produces  about  eighty  tons  of  beet-root  sugar  per  annum ; 
and  manaftctures  mathematical  and  musical  instruments, 
paper-hangings,  printing-types,  and  carpets,  and  a  variety 
of  aitielea  of  pure  luxcury.  Its  population  at  the  present 
day  amcants  to  about  35,000,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
one-third  are  protestants;  but  it  was  much  greater  in 
former  times,  for  the  yearly  average  of  births,  which  are  at 
prssent  mider  900,  was  upwards  of  2200  in  the  beginning  of 


the  nxteenth  (sentnry ;  even  in  the  seventeenth  they  were 
above  1000 ;  and  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  they  in- 
creased again  to  nearly  1300;  from  which  number  they 
have  since  gradually  declined  to  their  present  average.  We 
may  add,  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  stated  to  have  been  80,000. 

The  emperor  Augustus  plantml  a  colony  here,  about  twelve 
years  before  the  Christian  rora,  to  which  he  g»ve  the  name  of 
'Augusta  Vindelioorum*  (the  city  of  the  Vandals  on  the 
Lech),  and  hence  comes  the  name  of  Augsburg.    There  is 
nothinff  to  note  in  its  subsequent  fortunes  until  the  fifth  cen- 
turv,  when  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Huns ;  it  afterwards  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Prankish  sovereigns,  and  in  788 
was  almost  raxed  to  the  ground  durine  the  war  which  raged 
between  Charlemagne  and  Tassilo  of  Bavaria.    Upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  Augsburg  fell  under 
the  sway  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia;  but  growing  rich  by  its 
commerce  and  manufactures,  it  gradually  shook  ofi"  all  exter- 
nal authority,  purchased  its  iiulependence  of  its  episcopal 
sovereigns,  was  recognised  as  a  free  state  by  the  German 
emperors,  and  retained  its  rank  as  a  firee  imperial  city  for 
ujpwards  of  five  hundred  years— namely,  from  1276  to  1806. 
From  about  the  twelfth  until  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  famous  Swabian  Confederacy,  which 
included  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  and  other  com- 
mercial emporia  of  that  day.    In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
was  the  chief  medium  of  Intercourse  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  supplied  the  markets 
of  northern  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  countries, 
with  woollens  and  linens ;  and  it  retained  its  mercantile 
pre-eminence   until   the  transatlantic    discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  opened  new  channels  to  commercial  enterprise. 
It  was  at  this  period  of  its  highest  prosperity  that  the  single 
banking  estaolishment  of  uie  Fuggers  of  Augsburg  re- 
cruited the  finances  of  Phihp  II.,  and  enabled  him  to  sup- 
port the  sanguinary  warfare  carried  on  by  the  League  in 
France,  and  bv  his  own  generals  in  the  Low  Couutries. 
Previously  to  tnese  times  (namelv,  in  the  year  1368)  the 
plebeian  order  in  Augsburg  raised  the  standard  of  insur- 
rection against  their  patrician  fellow-citizens,  and  esta- 
blished a  democratic  form  of  govemmoit.    This  endured 
about  160  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  patrician  order, 
abetted  in  their  attempt  by  Charles  V.,  once  more  regained 
the  asoendencv.     In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  rise  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.    Augsburg 
indeed  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the  circu- 
lation of  exchange  in  Europe,  and  Frankfort  is  now  the 
chief  money-maiket  of  central  Germany.    A  law  was  made 
in  Augsburg  (the  date  we  are  not  acquainted  with),  that  an 
Augsburg  merchant  might,  at  any  time  between  the  ac- 
ceptance and  the  maturity  of  a  bill  drawn  on  him  from  any 
foreign  plate,  cancel  his  aeoeptance;  in  other  words,  his 
acceptance  was  not  binding.    Whether  this  law  now  exists 
we  are  not  ouite  8ur«,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  say  how 
much  of  the  oecline  of  the  eommeree  of  Augsburg  is  due  to 
it.    Under  the  settlement  of  Gcnrmany,  in  1802,  Augsburg 
was  recognised  as  one  of  the  six  Hanse  Towns,  which  were 
declared  independent  of  the  German  empire;  but  three 
years  afterwards  it  wan  merged  into  the  dominions  of  Bavaria, 
under  the  treaty  of  Presburg;  and  in  March,  1806,  it  was 
surren^red  accordingly  into  his  Bavarian  majesty's  hands, 
bv  the  French  general  llen6,  acting  under  the  orders  ot 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Aogsbnrg  is  the  birth-plaoe  of  Holbein,  Holl,  and  other 
eminent  artists.  The  gardens  and  placet  of  public  resort 
around  it,  as  well  as  the  rides  and  walks  in  ito  delightfhl 
environs,  afford  a  resouroe  which  will  agreeably  diversify  a 
lengthened  residence  in  the  town ;  nor  less  so  the  nume- 
rous societies  within  its  walls,  both  musical  and  literary, 
with  its  libraries  and  museums. 

AUGSBURG,  CONFESSION  OF,  the  name  given  to 
the  profession  of  feith  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  Church, 
whicn  was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  with  Luther*s  appro- 
bation, in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at 
the  great  Diet  heM  at  Augsburg  in  June,  1 530.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  solemnly  read  in  the  German  language  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Saxony,  after  which  two  eonies  of  the  Con- 
fession, one  in  German  and  the  other  in  Latin,  were  deli- 
vered to  the  Emperor,  bearing  the  signatures  of  John 
Elector  of  Saxony,  George  Marquis  of  Brandenburg 
Ernest  Duke  of  Lunebtirg,  Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
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and  Wolff^g  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  betides  those  of  the  free 
town  of  Nuremberg,  and  other  cities.  The  Confession  was 
immediately  afterwards  printed,  and,  being  translated  into 
various  languages,  was  spread  over  Europe.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
matters  of  faith.  It  consists  of  twenty-eight  articles,  twenty- 
one  of  which  state  the  belief  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  religion ;  and  the  other  seven  consist  of  refh- 
tations  of  certain  points  of  either  dogma  or  discipline  as 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  Lutherans  separated  from  the  communion  of 
Rome.  Zuingle  and  the  other  Swiss  and  French  reformers 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  they 
differed  from  it  on  several  points,  particularly  about  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  style  of  the  Confession  is  clear  and 
tiuent ;  the  matter  was  chiefly  supplied  by  Luther  in  the 
seventeen  articles  of  Torgau,  which  he  had  presented  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  the  year  before.  Melancnthon,  while 
drawing  up  the  Confession,  had  frequent  conferences  with 
Luther,  who  was  then  stayinp^  at  Coburff,  not  far  from 
Augsburg.  The  Papal  theologians,  headed  bv  Faber,  wrote 
a  confutation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which'  was  like- 
wise read  before  the  Diet  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Me- 
lanchthon  answered  them  in  his  Apology  for  the  Au^s^ 
burg  Cof^e$non,  which  was  published  in  1531,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  books  of  authority  of  the  Luthe- 
rans which  were  published,  including  the  Confession,  at 
Dresden,  in  1580.  Ernest  Solomon  Cyprian  has  written  a 
good  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Webber  a 
CritiaUHUtory  oi  the  same,  Frankfurt,  1783.  (SchroBckh's 
Kirchengegchichte ;  and  Mosheim*s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  Notes,  by  Dr.  Murdoch.) 

AUGSBURG  GAZETTE.     [See  Allobmexnk  Zbx- 

TUNO.] 

AUGST,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land, built  on  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  antient 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  a  Roman  colony  under  the  empire, 
llie  remains  still  existing  are  not  very  considerable ;  they 
have  been  minutely  detailed  by  Schoeffer  in  his  Alsatia  Illus- 
irata.  Medals  of  Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in 
abundance  in  the  ground.  Augst  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
southern  bank  of  £e  Rhine,  six  miles  S.E.  of  Basle. 

A  UGUR.  The  eariiest  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Uke  all  rude 
nations,  imagined  that  they  saw  in  every  unusual  occurrence 
a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  heaven.  The  power  of  inter- 
preting the  signs  thus  furnished  by  the  gods  was  thought 
ti)  depend  upon  a  peculiar  talent  conferred  upon  the  favoured 
mortal  from  his  birth,  but  a  certain  discipUne  was  necessary 
to  give  to  the  talent  its  full  development.  A  superstition  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  pcoole  was  turned  to 
account  in  the  political  constitution  of  Rome,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  college  of  augurs,  whose  duty  it  was  on  all 
occasions  of  importance,  whether  of  a  public  or  private 
nature,  by  certain  arts  to  ascertain  and  report  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  of  the  gods.  Romulus  himself  was  said  to 
have  been  skilled  in  the  arts  of  divination  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  city  the  claims  of  the  ri^'al 
brothers  were  decided  by  augury.  The  story  of  Tanaquil, 
of  Servius  TuUius,  and  still  more  the  contest  between  tbe 
elder  Tarquin  and  Attus  Navius,  afford  additional  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  Roman  superstition. 

The  institution  of  the  college  of  augurs  may  be  referred 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Roman  history ;  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Livy  (i.  18,  and  iv.  4),  that  there  were  no  augurs  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  is  not  merely  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  histon[  of  Rome,  but  directly  contradicted  by 
Cicero.  {De  ReftuUica,  ii.  9.)  The  original  number  of  au- 
gurs is  again  differently  reported.  Cicero,  himself  an  augur, 
says  that  Romulus  associated  three  others  with  himself,  and 
that  Numa  added  two.  {Ibid.  14.)  Livy  reports  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  augurs  of  his  time  the  number  of  the  col- 
lege was  necessarily  related  to  the  number  of  the  antient 
tribes,  and  that  consequently  there  must  have  been  at  the 
beginning  either  three  or  six;  so  that  each  of  the  three 
tribes  should  have  either  one  or  two  augurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  author  found  it  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Rome  that,  prior  to  the  Ogulnian  law,  there  were  but  four 
members  of  the  college.  In  these  different  accounts 
Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  strong  reasons  for  giving  tlie  pre- 
ference to  the  last.  •The  notion  of  there  having  been  three 
or  six  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  inference  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes ;  and  if  all  the  tribes  had  stood  on  an  equal 
footing,  the  argument  would  have  had  much  weight    out 


the  same  writer  hai  fhlly  established  the  fact  Chat  the  Ant 
two  tribes  possessed  higher  privileges  than  the  third*  woA 
this  in  a  more  marked  manner  in  ue  offices  of  a  reliflioQi 
character,  so  that  the  number  four,  two  for  each  of  the 
privileged  tribes,  seems  to  point  to  a  similar  distiiietion  in 
the  highly-important  powers  of  the.  augurate.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  Cicero*s  evidence  is  in  &vour  of  the 
number  six,  his  mode  of  accounting  for  that  number  ia 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  reasons  of  the  augurt  as  re- 
ported by  Livy.  Again,  if,  as  Cicero  implies,  Romulus  ww 
a  member  of  the  college,  his  successors  m  the  regal  pow 
must  have  succeeded  Ukewise  to  the  augural  office^  a  sap- 
position  in  no  respect  confirmed  by  history,  and  wamm 
compatible  with  what  is  reported  of  Tarquin's  dispute  witn 
Attus  Navius.  Moreover,  if  such  a  power  had  peieed 
through  the  hands  of  the  kings,  it  remains  to  be  askedwlwt 
course  was  pursued  at  the  change  of  the  government  ftom 
the  regal  to  the  consular  form.  At  that  revolntion  the 
politicsd  powers  of  the  king  devolved  upon  the  eonnila.  or 
pretors  as  they  were  at  first  called,  those  of  a  reUgione 
character  upon  the  priest,  called  rex  tacrifieuhu;  bat  thwe 
is  no  trace  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the 
latter  ever  included  the  powers  of  the  augurate.  Undv 
this  view  of  the  subject,  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  origtellf 
the  Ramnensian  tribe  possessing  the  chief  powers  of  the 
state  had  its  two  augurs ;  that  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
Titienses  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  these  privileges,  t«s 
others  were  added.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  ef 
Cicero  that  Numa  added  two  to  the  college,  for  Uie  nsme  of 
that  king  is  always  connected  with  the  privileges  of  the 
second  tribe.  Livy,  in  his  wish  to  reconcile  tibe  different 
accounts,  has  been  driven  to  the  supposition  that  when  the 
Ogulnian  law  was  brought  forward,  there  may  have  been 
two  vacancies  by  death ;  but  it  is  not  probalde  that  the 
patricians  woiild  allow  themselves  to  lose  two  seats  in  the 
college  through  such  an  accident,  especially  as  even  after 
the  law  was  brought  forward  it  was  not  too  late  for  the 
remaining  augurs  to  fill  up  the  supposed  vacancies — for  in 
them  the  election  resided.  The  Ogulnian  law,  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  passed  in 
the  year  n.c.  307,  opened  the  pontifical  and  the  augursl 
colleges  to  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  x.  6, 9.)  In  the  latter,  ftve 
plebeians  were  associated  with  the  four  patricians :  and  this 
number  remained  to  the  time  of  Sulla,  B.C.  81 ,  who  inereawed 
it  to  fifteen.  (Liv.  Epit,  89.)  Lastly,  among  the  many  ex- 
traordinary powers  cenferred  upon  Augustus  in  nx.  29  waa 
the  right  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether  there 
was  a  vacancy  or  not ;  so  that  from  that  period  the  nnmbsr 
of  the  college  ceased  to  be  definite.    (Dion,  xlL  20.) 

But  a  more  important  point  than  the  number  of  the 
augurs  was  the  mode  of  election.  At  first,  the  augurs,  like 
the  other  priests,  were  elected  by  the  patrician  assembly 
of  the  Cunes,  called  the  Comitia  Curiata :  but  no  electipn 
was  complete  without  the  sanction  of  the  augury ;  so  that 
the  college  possessed  a  virtual  veto  upon  the  adnussion  of 
all  members  into  it.  (Dionys.  ii.  22.)  This  power  was  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  a  gradual  usurpation  of  the  eleetive 
right ;  and  thus,  as  early  as  the  year  n.c.  451,  we  ftnd  il 
the  practice  of  the  college  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  eo-optalioB 
as  it  was  called,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  aagniab 
(Liv.  iii.  32.)  This  mode  of  election  continued  to  thetnird 
consulship  of  Marius,  n.c.  103,  when  the  tribune  On. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  carried  a  law,  that  in  case  of  anj 
vacancy  in  an}  of  the  sacred  colleges,  seventeen  out  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  chosen  by  lot  should,  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  said  se\'enteen  tribes,  nominate  a  soeeeisor, 
whom  the  college  should  be  bound  to  elect.  (Cie.  eonlra 
Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  7,  &c.)  The  return  of  Sulla  to  power  n 
the  election  to  the  colleges ;  but  in  the  consulship  of 
(B.C.  63)  T.  Attius  Labienus,  with  the  support  dT 
procured  the  reversal  of  Sulla's  law.  (Dion,  xxxvii.  37.) 
After  the  death  of  Cnsar,  Antony  restored  the  old  law,  aft 
least  in  the  election  of  the  chief  pontiff^  and  therefore^  most 

Erobably,  in  that  of  the  other  priests.  (Dion,  xliv.  53.)    We 
ave  already  mentioned  that  the  emperors  hsd  the  pri?Hsge 
of  appointing  augurs  at  their  own  discretion. 

The  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  constituted  the 
supposed  science  of  the  augurs  would  be  tedious  to  enn* 
merate ;  but  that  which  especially  characterised  the 
augural  office  was  tlie  pretended  power  of  ascertaining 
the  divine  will  from  the  flights  of  birds.  For  this  purpose 
the  augur  selected  some  elevated  spot,  on  which  be  sat 
with  his  head  veiled  and  his  face  turned  towards  some  pft(« 
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tieular  quarter  of  the  hoavcn,  varying  perhaps  according 
to  the  occasion  ;  for  the  accounts  differ  so  much  that,  while 
Livy  says  it  was  the  east,  we  have  the  authority  of  Varro 
for  the  south,  and  Frotitinus  for  the  west.    Then  the  augur, 
with  a  hent  wand  or  crook,  free  from  knots,  called  a  lituus, 
marked  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  within  which  his  observations  were  to  he  made,  and 
again  divided  this  portion  into  two  parts — the  right  and 
left.    The  space  so  defined  in  the  mind  of  the  augur  was 
called   a  temolum,  and    the   steadfast  observation  of  the 
augur  directea  upon  it  may  probably  account  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Latin  word  con-templa-ri,  to  contemplate,  which 
has  been  adopted  into  our  own  language.    The  gods  then 
signified  their  approbation  by  the  appearance  of  birds  on 
the  left,  and  the  augury  was  complete.     For  some  purposes 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  heavens,  together  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  earth,  were  divided,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art,  by  lines  directed  to  the  cardinal  points, 
and  others  parallel  to  these.  (Liv.  i.  1 8,  Dionys.  ii.  70,  and  the 
Appendix  to  the  translation  of  Niebulir,  vol.  ii.)  So  prominent 
a  place  did  the  feathery  creation  hold  as  the  interpreters  of 
Cbe  divine  will,  that  aui,  the  Latin  for  bird,  is  the  chief  ele- 
Bient  ia  the  term  augur,  as  it  is  also  in  the  nearly  equiva- 
lent word  auspex  {avispex).  In  the  latter,  the  second  syllable 
is  deduced  from  spec,  look,  so  that  the  word  signifies  bird- 
obverver.    The  second  element  of  the  word  augur  does  not 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation  from  any  existing  word  in 
the  Latin  language.     We  have  called  the  terms  nearly 
equivalent,  and  if  Plutarch's  authority  had  been  sufficient 
(Romaica*  c  72),  we  might  have  dropped  the  qualifying 
adverb.     But  a  Roman  antiquary  would  have  pointed  out 
many  distinctions  between  them.    The  most  important  of 
these  is,  that  the  leading  magistrates  of  Rome  possessed 
the  auspices  (Cic.  De  Leg^  iii.  3)  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
while  the  term  augurium  never  refers  to  any  other  than  an 
au;?ur.     The  name  auspex  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
early  times  a  technical  word,  and  indeed  was  but  rarely 
employed ;  but  the  derivatives  from  it  were  frequently  used, 
and  applied  with  considerable  latitude  to  the  augurs  as  well 
as  to  the  magistrates.    The  objects  of  the  auspices  and 
auguries  were  nearly  the  same,  and  the  means  employed  of 
a  similar  nature.     Moreover,  all  legal  disputes  about  the 
auspices  of  the  magistrates  seem  to  have  been  referred  to 
the  augurs.     Under  all  these  circumstances  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  draw  a  very  nice  line  between  them. 

There  were,  as  we  have  already  stated,  besides  the  more- 
ments  of  birds,  a  variety  of  other  occurrences  in  the  phy- 
sical world  which,  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  heaven,  came 
under  the  ico«;uizance  of  the  augurs.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  forms  which  the  superstitions 
of  man  may  take ;  but  absurd  as  these  forms  may  have 
been,  the  political  power  of  the  augurs  was  most  substantial. 
The  election  of  a  king,  a  consul,  a  dictator,  a  prcetor,  a 
curdle  fiDdile,  of  the  various  priests,  pontifex,  augur,  vestal, 
ilAmor^  &c.,  all  were  void  unless  the  auspices  were  favour- 
able. A  general  could  not  cross  the  pomcerium,  or  sacred 
boundary  of  Rome,  the  fh)ntier  of  the  state,  or  even  a  river, 
without  the  sanction  of  his  birds.  To  engage  an  enemy  in 
defiance  of  these  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven  was  sure 
to  entail  present  or  future  defeat.  In  the  assignment  of 
public  lands  the  science  of  the  augur  was  i-cquired  to  mark 
out  the  different  allotments.  Among  the  patricians,  the 
presence  of  an  augur  was  necessary  to  render  valid  many 
of  the  proceedings  of  private  life,  as  marriage  and  adoptioa; 
and  the  same  political  body  found  in  the  auspices  a  power- 
ful argument  against  the  rising  claims  of  the  plebeians. 
The  auspices,  they  said,  were  their  peculiar  privilege,  and 
as  the  leading  magistrates  could  not  fulfil  their  duties  with- 
out such  divine  assistance,  there  was  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  election  of  plebeians.  Of  the  three  comitia,  or  legis- 
lative assemblies,  that  of  the  curies,  being  the  special  as- 
sembly of  the  patricians,  was  of  course  subject  to  the 
auspices :  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  mixed  assomblv 
of  the  centuries ;  but  that  of  the  tribes  was  free  from  such 
control.  Of  the  two  last  (for  the  comitia  curiata  became 
obsolete)  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  was  the  most  im- 
portant, as  possessing  the  election  of  the  leading  magi- 
strates :  and  so  complete  was  the  veto  of  an  augur  in  this 
assembly,  that  if  he  but  heard  a  clap  of  thunder,  nay,  if  he 
but  said  he  had  heanl  one,  and  that  falsely,  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  were  void.  Such  was  the  power  of  the 
augural  office ;  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  law  that  a 
nan  once  created  an  augur  was  an  augur  for  life,  no  matter 


what  crimes  he  might  commit.  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8 ;  Plutarch, 
Romaica,  97.)  On  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  office 
there  are  no  very  definite  statements.  That  they  received 
money  in  some  shape  fVom  the  public  treasury  is  indeed 
positively  stated  (Dionys.  ii.  6) ;  and  the  poet  Attius  has  made 
a  bad  pun  at  their  expense,  charging  them  with  extracting 
auntm  (gold)  from  the  aures  (ears)  of  those  who  believed  in 
them ;  and  the  public  money  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
dinners  given  bv  the  augurs  on  their  election,  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Roman  gastronomy.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  16;  Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  6;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  23.) 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  republic  many  of  the  duties  of  the 
augurs  were  performed  in  the  most  lax  manner.  At  the 
inauguration  of  a  magistrate,  says  Dionysius  (ii.  6),  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
it  was.  The  candidate  takes  his  seat,  rises,  repeats  a  set 
prayer  in  the  open  air,  an  augur  then  declares  he  hears 
thunder  on  the  left,  when  in  fact  there  was  none,  and  the 
candidate  forthwith  enters  upon  his  magistracy. 

AUGUST.  The  month  of  August  was  originally  rolled 
Sextilis,  being  the  sixth  month  in  the  Alban  or  Latin  calen- 
dar ;  and  this  name,  as  is  stated,  it  retained  in  the  calen- 
dars of  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  Julius  Cnsar. 
Sinc^  Numa's  reform,  however,  it  has  held  only  the  eighth 
place  in  the  series  of  months.  In  the  Alban  calendar* 
Sextilis  consisted  of  twenty-eight  days ;  in  that  of  Romulus 
of  thirty ;  Numa  reduced  the  number  to  twenty-nine ;  Julius 
Csesar  restored  it  to  thirty;  and  Augustus  Ceesar,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  new  name  of  August,  extended  the 
number  of  days  to  thirty-one,  which  has  continued  ever  since. 

It  was  ori^nally  proposed  that  September  should  bear 
the  name  of  Augustus,  from  the  emperor  having  been  born 
in  that  month ;  but  he  preferred  Sextilis,  not  onlv  as  it  stood 
next  to  July,  which  had  been  recently  named  after  his  pre- 
decessor Julius,  but  for  the  same  reasons  which  influenced 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  detailed  by  Macrobius,  in  his 
Saturnalia  (edit.  Bipont.  i.  261),  viz.,  that  since-it  was  in 
this  month  that  the  Emperor  C»sar  Augustus  had  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship— had  celebrated  three  triumphs  in 
the  city — had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  who 
occupied  tho  Janiculum— had  subdued  Egypt,  and  put  an 
end  to  civil  war — it  appeared  that  it  was,  and  had  been,  pro- 
pitious to  the  empire ;  and  the  Senate  therefore  ordained  that 
Sextilis  should  thenceforward  bear  the  name  of  Augustus. 

Gassendi  {Kalend,  Romanum,  apud  Grtov.  viii.,  col.  164) 
says  that  Commodus  wished  to  have  had  the  month  Sextilis 
called  by  his  own  name. 

The  Flemings  and  Germans  have  adopted  the  word 
August  for  Har\'est ;  Oogst  maand  is  the  harvest-month. 
(Hadr.  Junius  de  Annis  et  Mensibus,  apud  GrsDv.  Thesaur. 
viii.,  col.  217.)  So  the  German  Augst-vxigen^  a  harv'est- 
waggon  (see  Wachtcr,  Glossar,  German.) ;  and  the  Dutch 
Oogst  en,  to  reap  or  gather  com  from  the  field  (Sewel's 
Dutch  Diction.)  The  Spaniards  also  have  the  verb  Agoxidr, 
to  gather  in  har\*est ;  and  both  French  and  Spaniards  have 
phrases  for  making  han'est,  /aire  tAoust,  and  hazer  tu 
Augtisto. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  named  August  Peob  monaV,  the 
weed-month,  as  abounding  in  noxious  and  useless  herbs. 
(Saxon  Menolog.,  and  Lye's  Saxon  Diet,  in  voce.) 

Lammas  Day,  the  first  of  the  month,  is  also  called  the 
Gule  of  August  (see  Brand's  Papular  Antiq.,  i.  275),  proba- 
bly from  the.Grothic  HiOL  or  Iul,  a  ttheei,  indicating  that 
revolution  of  season  which  brought  the  return  of  harxest. 
This  day,  called  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  Hiap-macfj-e, 
i.e.  loaf  mass,  was  the  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  first 
fruits  of  the  corn. 

(Compare  Pitisci  Lexicon  Antiq,,  Grtec.  et  Roman.,  v. 
Augustus ;  the  different  Treatises  printed  in  Gncvius's  Col- 
lectton  ;  and  Brady's  C/avis  Calenaaria,  i.  76.) 

AUGUSTA.  This  title  was  first  given  to  his  wife  Lix-ia 
afler  the  death  of  Augustus  according  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  8.)  It  was  afterwards  conferred  by 
Claudius  on  Agrippina  (a.d.  51.)*  and  by  Nero  on  his  wife 
Poppa>a  as  well  as  her  daughter  (a.d.  64).  Eventually  it 
became  a  common  title,  of  the  mother,  wife,  sister,  or 
daughter  of  an  emperor.     [See  Auourtits.] 

AUGUSTA.  This  name  was  also  frequently  adopted 
by  towns,  sometimes  in  place  uf,  sometimes  in  addition  to 
the  previous  name ;  also  many  new  colonies  received  it. 
Thus  we  find  Augusta  in  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  now 
Aosta ;  Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Turin  ;  Augusti  Rau- 
racorum,  now  Augst  near  Basle;  Augusta  Viudclicorum* 
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now  Augs-burg,  fk>metimeB  written  Augstburg;  Cccsar- 
Augusta,  now  Sar-agossa.  Nearly  sirailiir  to  these  is 
Augusto  dunura,  formerly  Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  iKdui, 
now  Autun.  In  other  towns  it  has  disappeared,  as  in 
Augusta  Verona  and  Aupusta  Asturica,  now  Astorga. 
The  Greek  cities  pursued  the  same  course  of  liattery  in  the 
use  of  the  equivalent  Greek  term  Sebaste.  Thus  we  find  a 
Sehaste  in  Phrygia  (sec  Hierocles  and  Coins);  another 
in  Galatia  in  the  country  of  the  Tectosages,  pn^bably  no  other 
than  Ancyra,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  Au- 

fustus  (Coins)  :  Sebastopolis  in  the  district  of  Pontus,  called 
hanaroea  (Strabo),  and  Sebaste  or  Sebastia,  on  the  upper 
stream  of  the  Halys,  now  Sivas  {ibidX  &e. 

AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Maine  in  the  U.  S.  on  the  river 
Kennebec.  56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Portland,  in  44°  17'  N.  lat, 
and  69°  50'  W.  long.     It  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has,  by  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  been  made  the  seat  of  the  state 
government  since  January,  1832.     The  river  Kennebec  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  up  to  Augusta,  for  vessels  of  100 
tons.  There  is  at  Augusta  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Kennebec. 
The  population  of  Augusta  was  3,980  in  1830,  but  must 
have  increased  since  then.     (Amen'can  Almanac  for  1832.) 
AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  river  Savannah,  and  123  miles  N.N.W.  from  the 
town  of  Savannah,  in  33°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  91°  54'  W.  long. 
Augusta  is  the  great  dep6t  for  the  cotton  of  Upper  Georgia, 
of  which  more  than  100,000  bags  are  annually  conveyed 
down  the  river  to  Savannah  and  Charlestown.    The  popu- 
lation of  Augusta  was  5000  in  1827,  but  it  has  probably  in- 
creased since.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  bricK  and  spa- 
cious ;  and  the  streets  wide,  straight,  and  ornamented  with 
trees.    Augusta  has  a  medical  school,  called  the  Mediral 
College  of  Georgia,  with  six  professors ;  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  Methodists,  with  six  instructors,  sixty  alumni, 
seventy-five  students,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes;  a 
city- hall,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  two  markets,  and  six  places 
of  public  worship.     There  was  a  great  fire  in  April*  1829, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.     Augusta 
is  ninety  miles  by  the  road  from  Milledgenlle,  the  seat  of 
the  state  government  of  Georgia.    (Stuarts  Three  Years  in 
North  America  ;  and  American  Almanac  for  1 834.) 

AUGU'STA  HISTO'RIA,  the  name  given  to  a  series 
of  Roman  historians,  or  rather  biographers,  who  wrote  tho 
lives  of  the  Emperors  from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  to  tho 
death  of  Carinus,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Diocletian : 
these  lives  comprise  a  period  of  167  years  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire.  They  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Suetonius's  *  Twelve  Cissars^"  except  that  between 
Domitian  the  lai^t  in  Suetonius,  and  Hadrian  the  first  in 
the  Historia  Augusta,  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
are  not  included  in  either  of  the  two  series.  We  know  firom 
Lampridius  that  four  historians  had  written  Trajan's  bio- 
graphy, Marius  Maximus,  Fabius  Marcellinus,  Aurelius 
Verus.  and  Statilius  Valens:  all  these  lives  are  lost. 

The  writers  generally  included  in  the  collections  of  the 
Histnria  Amru^ta  are  six  in  number;  they  lived  under 
Dioolt'tiaii  and  his  sucressors  Constantius  and  Constantino. 
They  uru:  1.  iElius  Spartianus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Ha- 
drian, and  his  colleague  /Elius  Verus ;  of  Didius  Julianus,  of 
Scpriniius  Severus,  Pesrcnnius  Niger,  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
and  Antoninus  Guta.  Spartianus  dedicated  the  first  four  to 
tht.  emperor  Di<jcletian,  and  he  states  in  his  life  of  ^lius 
"Verus,  that  his  intention  was  to  write  the  hvcs  of  all  the 
emjH?rt)rs  from  the  great  dictator  Julius  Cssar,  and  of  all 
thi>Ne  who,  whether  they  were  the  suns  or  relatives  of  the 
emperors,  or  wore  by  them  adopted,  had  received  the  title  of 
Caesars.  It  appears  from  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Verus, 
that  he*  had  written  the  lives  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
before  Hadrian,  which  however  have  been  lost.  2.  Julius 
Ca])it()linus  is  the  second  writer  in  the  series.  He  wrote 
tlie  lives  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of 
the  second  Verus.  These  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  He 
also  wrotrt  the  lives  of  Pertinax,  of  Clixlius  Albinus,  of 
Opilius  Maximus,  of  the  two  Maximini,  of  the  three  Gor- 
dian<4,  and  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  He  appears  to  have 
\^rittcn  also  others,  which  arc  lost.  3.  iElius  Lampridius, 
to  whom  are  attributed  .he  lives  of  Commodus,  Antoninus 
Diiiduinenu<«.  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus  •  the 
two  last  an-  <lrdirute«l  to  Constantino.  There  are,  however, 
con'»idoral)le  doubts  whether  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  these, 
sh..uM  heattrihuted  to  Spartianus:  and  both  G.  Voss  and 
Fabn.-ius  seem  to  think  it  not  unlikely  that  -Elius  Spar- 
tianus and  .Klius  Lampridius  are  one  and  the  same  writer. 
CScc  hlerary  notices  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition  of  the 


Historia  Augusta.)    4.  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  a  senator  of 
Rome,  of  whom  we  have  only  the  life  of  Avidius  Cassiut* 
which  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.     5.  Trebellius  Pollio:  we 
have  fragments  of  his  lives  of  Valerian  the  elder,  and  his 
son  Valerian  the  younger  ;  the  lives  of  the  two  Gallieni ; 
and  those  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  assumed  iu  various  parts 
of  tho  empire  the  power  and  tho  title  of  Augusti*  during 
the  distracted  reigns  of  Valerianus  and  Gallienus.    Among 
these  thirty,  TrelM^llius  Pollio  has  reckoned  two  women,  tlie 
famous  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  and  one  Victoria.    He  has  also 
written  the  life  of  Flavins  Claudius,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  emperors  of  Rome,  whose  reign  was  however  too  short 
to  repair  tho  evils  uf  the  disastrous  reigns  which  had  pre- 
ceded his.     6.  Flavins  Vopiscus  of  Syracuse.     He  lived 
under  Constantino,  and  wrote   the  lives  of  Aurelian,  of 
Tacitus,  and  his  brother  Florianus,  of  Probus,  of  the  fbur 
tyrants,   Firmus,  Satuminus,  Proculus,  and  Bonostts,  who 
usurped  the  supreme  power  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire under  Aurelian  and  Probus ;  and  also  of  the  three  em- 
perors, Carus,  Numerianus,  and  Carinus,  who  immediately 
preceded  Diocletian.     Here  the  collection  called  *  Historia 
Augusta  generally  ends.      Some  editors,  however,  have 
added  Eutropius  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  two  writers  of  a  very 
different  class  from  the  preceding.    (See  the  Milan  edition 
of  the  Historia  Augusta,  1475.)    Others  have  included  the 
lives  of  Trajan  and  Nerva,  translated  fh>m  Dion  Cassias. 
(See  Aldine  edition  of  tho  Historia  Augusta,  1519.)     But 
in  general  the  Historia  Augusta   consists  of  the  Roman 
writers  above-mentioned.    Claudius  Eusthenius  wrote  the 
lives  of  Diocletian,  Maximinus    Herculeus,  Constantius, 
and  Galerius,  Mhich  would  have  formed  a  sequel  to  the 
Historia  Augusta,  had  they  not  been  lost.    There  is  a 
break  in  the  Historia  Augusta  occasioned  by  the  lives  of 
Philippus,  Decius,  and  Gallus,  which  are  wanting.    (Fabri- 
cius,  Bibliotheca  Latina ;  Voss,  de  Historicis  Latinis ;  and 
the  Bipont  edition  of  the  Historia  Augusta. 

AUGUSTIN,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  also  csllei  Auni 
Lius  AuGUSTiNUS,  ouo  of  tlie  fathers  of  the  church,  was 
bom,  as  he  himself  informs  us  {Epist.  227),  at  Tagasta,  a 
small  town  of  Africa,  in  the  inland  part  of  Numidia,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  on  November  13th,  a.d.  354 
{Act.  Sanct.  Augusti,  tom.  \i. pp.217, 353 ;  Tillemont,  Mem 
xiii.  2.)  His  father's  name  was  Patricius,  and  his  mother 
Monica  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  piety.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  De  Beata  Fit^,  Augustin  speaks 
of  his  son  named  Adeodatus,  and  of  his  brother  Navisiius; 
and  in  his  109th  epii»tle,  of  a  sister  who  died  an  abliess. 
He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  his  earlier  years,  first  at  Ta- 
gasta, then  at  Madaura,  and  latterly  at  Carthage,  where  his 
morals  became  corrupted,  and  his  son  Adeodatus  was  bom 
A.D.  371,  the  fruit  of  a  criminal  connexion.  The  perusal 
of  Cicero's  Hortensius,  about  the  year  373,  first  detached  him 
from  his  immoral  habits;  and,  about  tlie  same  time,  he 
became  not  only  a  proselyte  to  the  sect  of  the  ManichsDans, 
but,  for  a  short  period,  a  zealous  and  able  defender  of  their 
opinions.  Chalmers,  from  Baillct,  says,  one  thing  gave  him 
uneasiness  in  the  perusal  of  Cicero's  work,  and  that  was 
his  not  finding  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  familiar 
to  him  from  his  infancy,  in  the  writings  of  the  celebrated 
Roman.  He  resolved  therefore  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  his  incapacity  to 
taste  their  simple  beauties,  made  him  still  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Cicero.  In  the  mean  time  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  eloquence  successively  at  Tagasta, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan.  At  Rome  he  left  the  Mani- 
cheeans,  and  joined,  for  a  short  time,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  the  sect  of  the  Academies.  {De  Ueatci  VitB,  tom.  i.  212.) 
He  arrived  at  Milan,  a.d.  384,  where  St.  Ambrose  was  at 
that  time  bi>hop ;  whoi>e  sermons,  added  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother  Moniea,  about  a.d.  386,  efi*ected 
Augustin's  entire  conversion.  He  was  accordingly  bap- 
tizeil  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  387,  and 
the  thirty-sc<  ond  year  of  his  age :  Baronius  says,  in  388, 
having,  previous  to  his  baptism,  written  his  work  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Auimo'.  So<m  after  this.  Monica  his  mother 
died  at  Ostia  Tiberina.  (See  Confess,  lib.  ix.  c.  1 0.)  He  now 
renounced  his  rhetorical  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Gospel,  going  first  to  Rome,  but  afterwards 
settling  for  near  three  years  at  Tagasta,  where  he  wrote 
several  of  his  works. 

Being  at  Hippo,  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  that  dince&e, 
onlained  him  a  priest  early  in  391 ;  and  at  a  council  h.?1d 
there  in  393,  he  displayed  such  learning  and  efoquence  in 
defence  of  the  faith,  that  the  bishops  who  composed  it  were 
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iiiiaiiioiouBl]r  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  chosen  one  of 
their  number.  In  395  be  became  coadjutor  to  Valerius, 
mod  in  396  succeeded  him  iu  the  sole  rule  of  the  bishopric 
of  Hippo.  He  appears  to  have  established  about  this  time 
a  kind  of  clerical  community  within  his  episcopal  residence ; 
and  was  still  active  in  his  opposition,  not  only  to  the  here- 
tiet  of  the  Manicheuins,  but  to  those  of  the  Donatists  and 
Pelagians.  His  great  work,  D9  Civitaie  Dei,  is  believed  to 
have  been  begun  a.d.  413.  In  418,  after  the  general  coun- 
eil  held  at  Carthago,  he  produced  his  two  works  a^fuinst  the 
Pelagians,  De  Gratia  Uhristi,  and  De  Peccato  Originaii, 
from  the  former  of  which  he  received  the  appellation  of 
•  the  Doctor  of  Grace/  His  labours  were  continued  both 
personally  and  by  his  pen  to  the  close  of  life.  His  last  work 
was  his  Confeuionf, 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  however,  he  had  other 
enemies  to  contend  with  besides  those  of  tho  church.  The 
Vandals  had  entirely  overrun  Africa,  and  passed  even  into 
Spain,  and  Augustin  had  now  for  his  opponenik  the  ene- 
mies of  tlie  empire.  Carthage  and  Hippo  made  resistance 
for  a  eonsidemble  time ;  and  St.  Augustin,  though  pressed 
hy  his  associates,  refused  to  quit  his  flock  and  escape  by 
flight.  Still  he  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Hippo 
was  exposed ;  and  dreading  that  it  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  prayed  to  God  that  before  that  calamity 
htppened  he  might  be  taken  away.  His  prayer,  it  would 
appear,  was  answered,  as  he  died  during  the  third  month  of 
the  siege,  of  fever,  August  28th,  a.u.  430,  at  the  age  of  76. 
(Victor  Vitenbis  Episc.  Hist,  Persecut,  Vandalicce,  8vo. 
Paris,  169-I,  p.  113.)  The  Vandals,  who  took  Hippo  the 
Tear  following,  showed  respect  to  his  library,  his  works,  and 
bis  body.  Victor  Vitensis  {Hist,  Penec,  ut  supr^,  p.  6)  says 
his  library  contained  at  that  time  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  separate  books,  or  treatises,  on  theological  subjects, 
besides  an  exposition  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Cupels,  and  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  homihes  and  epistles.  The  Ca- 
tholic bishops  of  Africa  carried  his  bodv  to  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  the  place  to  which  they  were  driven  by  Tlirasa- 
mond.  King  of  the  Vandals,  a.o.  500 ;  and  Luitprand,  King 
of  Lombaray,  caused  it  to  be  conveyed,  about  or  soon  after 
A.D.  721,  from  Sardinia  to  Pavia  (Boronii  Annales,  fol. 
Luco,  1 738-56,  tom.  xii.  p.  320.)  An  account  of  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  his  relics,  at  a  later  time,  will  be  found 
m  Montfaueons  Diarium  Italicunit  4to.  Paris,  1792,  pp.  26, 
27  ;  see  also  Muratori,  Antiq.  Jtal,  Medii  ^£vi,  tom.  v.  fol. 
Milan,  1741,  dissert,  viii.  p.  9. 

St.  Augustin's  works,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered 
from  the  preceding  account  of  him,  were  numerous,  and 
have  been  print^  in  a  collected  form  repeatedly:  at 
Paris,  in  10  vols.  fol.  1532  ;  by  Erasmus,  from  Frobenius's 
press,  10  vols.  fol.  1540-3  ;  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  10 
tom.  fol.  Luffd.  1 586  ;  and  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  oon- 
gregation  of  St.  Maur,  1 0  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1 6  79- 1 700 ;  1 2  voUi. 
fol.  Paris,  1688-1703;  and  12  vols.  fol.  Antw.  1700-1703. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  detached  titles  of  St.  Augustin's  works,  may  consult  the 
Indicuiut  Scn'ptorum  omnium^  by  his  friend  and  colleague 
Possidius,  printed  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists 
for  the  month  of  August,  tom.  vi.  pp.  441-460,  with  annota- 
tions ;  and  tho  same  work,  pp.  353-357,  for  the  progressive 
years  of  the  production  of  tlie  greater  part.  Some  of  St 
Augustin's  works  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of 
typography  known  in  our  libraries.  The  Litter  de  Arte  Pre- 
dieandi  was  printed  by  Fust  at  Mentz,  in  folio,  before 
1466,  and  another  edition  appeared  in  that  very  year  from 
the  press  of  Mentclin.  The  flrst  edition  of  the  treatise  De 
Civitaie  Dei  was  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  in 
the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  fol.  1467;  and  the  treatises  De 
Vita  Christiana^  and  De  Singularitate  Clericf}rum,  in  the 
same  year,  by  Olric  Zell,  at  Hanau,  in  4to. 

7*he  character  of  Augustin,  says  Chalmers,  has  been 
depreciated  by  some  modern  writers,  and  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  coniidered  with  a  reference  to  the  times  in  which  he 
bye«l,  and  the  state  of  learning  and  religion.  There  is  neither 
wisdum  nor  candour,  however,  in  collecting  and  publishing 
the  frailties  of  bis  early  years,  nor  in  denying  that  he  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  those  illustrious  characters  in  a  dark 
■ge  who  preserved  and  elucidated  many  of  those  doctrines 
which  are  held  sacred  in  days  of  more  light  and  knowledge. 

The  following  is  tho  character  of  him  which  has  been 
drawn  by  Mosheim.  '  The  fame  of  Augustin,  Bishop  of 
Uippo,  filled  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  not  without 
tMsoo,  M  a  variety  of  great  and  ahining  qualities  were 


united  in  the  character  of  that  illustrioui  man.  A  tublioM 
genius,  an  uninterrupted  and  lealous  pursuit  of  truth,  an 
indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patience,  a  sincere 
piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  establibh 
his  fame  upon  the  most  lasting  foundations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment were  by  no  means  proportionable  to  the  eminent 
talents  now  menttoned ;  and  that,  upon  many  occasions, 
he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination than  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reaM)n  and  prudence. 
Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and 
which  has  sometimes  rendered  tlie  most  attentive  readers 
uncertain  with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence 
also  the  just  complaints  which  many  have  made  of  the 
contradictions  that  are  so  frequent  in  his  works,  and  of  the 
levity  and  precipitation  witli  which  he  8et  himself  to  write 
upon  a  variety  of  subjectit,  before  he  had  examined  them 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  and  diligence.' 

A  Li/e  of  St.  Augustin,  the  first  part  written  by  him- 
self, in  the  first  ten  books  of  his  Corifessions,  was  published 
in  English,  8vo.  Lend.  1660  ;  but  a  far  more  elaborate  life, 
in  Latin,  is  appended  to  the  Benedictine  editions  of  his 
works ;  and  an  account  of  his  hfe  and  controversies  fills 
the  13th  volume  of  the  Memoires  pour  servir  d  rjiistoira 
Ecclesiastique,  by  M.  Lenaine  Tillemont,  4  to.  Paris,  1708. 
Many  valuable  remarks  upon  St.  Augustin's  writings,  as 
they  relate  to  his  connexion  with  the  Manichsans,  will  be 
found  in  Larduer's  Credibility  of  the  Gotpel  Hi^  *ory,  part 
ii.  vol.  vi.  pp.  58,  59,  and  again  part  ii.  vol.  x.  pp.  1U8-3U3, 
where  the  value  of  Augustin's  works  may  be  estimated  br 
the  testimonies  illustrating  the  canon  of  Scripture  which 
Lardner  has  drawn  from  them.  The  more  antient  h\  es, 
however,  from  which  the  chief  facts  of  the  preceding  ac- 
count have  been  derived,  inill  be  found  in  the  6th  volume 
for  the  month  of  August  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum:  1.  De 
S,  Aurelio  Augustino  Commentarius  prtevius,  pp.  213-306 ; 
2.  Acta  Priora,  auctore  ipso  Augustino^  excerpta  ex  nnvem 
prioribus  libris  Confesstonum  ejus,  quae  anno  16ft0  Bal- 
thasar  Moretus  Antoerpiee  edidit,  pp.  387-426 ;  3.  Acta  alia, 
sive  secunda  Vitee  Pars,  preesertim  ab  anno  irigesimo  tertio 
tetatis  usque  ad  obitum,  auctore  S.  Possidio,  sancti  dmetorie 
disa'pulo,  ejusque  per  annosfere  quadraginta  contubemali: 
Ex  edit.  Romana,  anni  1731,  cum  vetusto  MS,  collat. 
Another  antient  life  of  St.  Augustin  has  been  more  recently 
edited: — Vita  D.  Aur,  Augustini  Episcopi  Hipponensie, 
auctore  incerto,  ex  anliquo  cmiice  nuncprimum  edidit  Andr. 
Guil.  Cramer,  8vo.  Kilies  in  Librarift  Universitatis,  1832. 

AUGUSTIN  (ST.).  CANONS  OF  THE  ORDER 
OF,  usually  called  AUSTIN  CANONS.  Regular  Canons, 
says  Bishop  Tanner  (Pref.  to  Notit,  Monast.),  were  such  as 
lived  under  some  rule :  they  were  a  less  strict  sort  of  reli- 
gious than  the  monks,  but  lived  together  under  one  roof, 
had  a  common  dormitory  and  refectory,  and  were  obliged 
to  observe  the  statutes  of  their  order. 

The  chief  rule  for  these  canons  was  that  of  St  Augustin, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Hippo,  A.n.  395.  But  they  were 
little  known  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  were  not 
brought  into  England  till  after  the  Conquest,  and  appear 
not  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Augustin  or  Austin 
Canons  till  some  years  after.  (Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the 
Christ,  Church,  b.  vii.  c.  2.  s.  9.) 

Bale  (Script,  cent.xiii.  4)  and  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  (Antiq, 
of  Gloue,  p.  1)  say,  that  these  canons  were  brought  into 
England  by  St.  Birinus  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century ;  a.d.  630  or  640,  as  Fuller  states  in  his  Church 
History  (b.  vi.  p.  268) ;  but  those  were  certainly  secular 
canons  whom  he  placed  at  I>orchester  in  Oxfordshire :  and 
all  other  historians  agree  that  we  had  no  regular  canons 
here  till  the  eleventh,  or  probably  till  the  tweltXh  century. 
For  though  they  differ  alwut  the  place  of  their  fin^t  settle- 
ment, yet  the  general  opinion  is,  that  they  came  in  after 
King  Ilenry  I.  began  his  reign.  Jos.  Pamphilus,  according 
to  Fuller  (Ch.  Hist,  ut  supr.),  says  they  wore  seated  in 
London,  a.d.  1059  ;  but  this  is  not  'believed.  Somner  says 
that  St.  Gregory's  in  Canterbury,  which  was  built  by  arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  a.d.  1084,  was  their  first  bougie  {Antiq, 
Canterb.  p.  89);  but  I.«land's  saying  (Col/ettan.  vol.  i. 
p.  80)  that  Archbishop  I^nfrane  placed  secular  canons  at 
St.  Gregory's,  and  that  Archbishop  CWboyl  changed  them 
into  regulars,  makes  the  authority  of  that  judicious  anti 
quary  in  this  case  doubtful.  Reyner  says  (Apostttl.  Pe/ieilu't. 
tr.  i.'p.  157)  that  they  were  first  brought  into  England  hy 
Athelwulphus  or  Adulpbus»  confessor  to  Kin^  Henry  1.. 
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and  had  their  first  house  at  Nostell  in  Yotkshire ;  but  they 
seem  not  to  have  been  settled  there  till  Thurstan  was 
archbishop  of  York,  and  that  was  not  till  1114.  Thurston 
was  elected  in  1 1 1 4,  but  not  consecrated  till  1 1 1 9.  (Willis's 
Cathedrals,  vol.  i.  p.  34.)  Stowe  says  {Surv,  of  London, 
p.  930)  that  Norman  was  the  first  canon  regular  in  England, 
and  that  these  religious  were  first  seated  at  the  Holy 
IVinity,  or  Christ  Church  within  Aldgate,  London,  a.d. 
1108,  but  that  house  was  not  built  till  R.  Beaumeis  was 
bishop  of  London  ;  whereas  the  house  of  these  canons  at 
Colchester  was  founded  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Maurice 
his  predecessor,  which  happened  Sept.  26,  1107.  (Godwin 
de  Pr€P8td,  p.  175;  Newc.  Rep.  Ecc/.  vol.  i.  p.  1 0.)  And 
therefore  Bishop  Tanner  thinks  that  John  Rosse  {Mon. 
AngL  new  edit.  vol.  vi.  p.  60*2)  and  Pope  Paschal  II.  {Ibid. 
p.  106)  are  right  in  placing  them  first  at  Colchester,  though 
It  could  not  be  in  Rosse's  year,  1 1 09,  but  was  rather  a.o. 
1105,  in  which  Fuller  {Ch.  Hist.  b.  vi.  p.  268)  places  the 
coming  of  these  canons  into  England. 

Stevens  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation  of  Dugdale  (vol.  ii. 
p  65),  that  though  there  were  regular  canons  who  embraced 
the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  taken  from  his  109th  epistle,  in  the 
eleventh  century  (as  particularly  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  at  Rheims,  about  a.d.  1067),  yet  the  regular  canons 
did  not  make  solemn  vows  till  the  twelfth  century ;  and  did 
not,  in  general,  take  the  name  of  '  regular  canons  of  St 
Austin*  till  Pope  Innocent  II.  ordain^,  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  A.D.  1139,  that  all  regular  canons  should  submit  to 
that  rule  of  St.  Austin  in  his  109th  epistle.  So  that  these 
regular  canons  certainly  fall  short  of  the  time  of  their  pre- 
tended founder ;  and  therefore  when  black  or  regular  canons 
are  mentioned  before  a.d.  1105,  the  reader  must  thereby 
understand  secular  canons :  for  it  was  usual  in  those  days 
to  call  the  secular  canons  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  *canonici  regulares,*  to  distinguish  them  fh)m 
the  common  parochial  clergy,  though  probably  many  of 
those  societies  might  become  Austin  canons  afterwards. 

Their  hoMt  was  a  long  black  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet 
over  it,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  The  monks 
were  always  shaved,  but  these  canons  wore  beards,  and  caps 
on  their  heads. 

Tanner  says  he  found  above  1 75  houses  of  these  canons 
and  canonesses  in  England  and  Wales. 

But  besides  the  common  and  general  sort  of  these  canons 
there  were  also  the  following  particular  sorts : — 1.  Such  as 
observed  St  Austin's  rule  according  to  the  regulations  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Arroasia  (see  Stevens's  Contin,  of  Monast. 
vol.  ii.  p.  149,  fix>m  Hist,  des  Ordr.  Men.  tom.  ii.  p.  106; 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  13,  and  Reyn.  i.  p.  159),  as  tnose  of 
Harewold,  in  Bedfordshire ;  Nutlcy,  or  Crendon,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  Hertland,  in  Devonshire ;  Brunne,  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  and  Lilleshull,  in  Shropshire :  2.  Some  of  the 
rule  of  St  Austin  and  the  order  of  St.  Victor  (among  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts,  No.  3392  is  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  containing  the  rule  of  St 
Austin,  with  the  exposition  of  Hugh  de  St.  Victor),  as  at 
Keynsham  and  Worspring,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Wormes- 
ley,  in  Herefordshire.  Fuller  (Ch.  Hist.  b.  vi.  p.  325)  says 
St  Austin's,  Bristol,  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor :  3.  Of 
the  order  of  St.  Austin,  and  tiie  institution  of  St  Mary  of 
Meretune,  as  at  Buckenham,  in  Norfolk:  4.  Premonstra- 
tensians,  or  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Austin,  reformed  by  St.  Norbert  Archbishop  of  M^rdeburg, 
who  set  up  this  regulation  about  a.d.  1120,  at  Prsemon- 
stratum,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  Picardy,  a  place  so  called 
because  pointed  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  be  the  head  of  this  reformed  order.  (3/o/i.  Angl.  new 
edit.  tom.  vL  p.  855;  Weever,  Fun.  Mon,  p.  139 ;  Collier, 
Ecd.  Hist.  i.  p.  337.)  They  were  brought  into  England 
after  a.d.  1140.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  England  this  order 
had  about  thirty-five  houses. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  in  part  taken  from 
Bishop  Tanner's  Preface  to  his  Notitia  Monastica,  and  the 
Introductory  History  of  the  Augustin  Order  in  the  new 
edition  of  Dugdale^s  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  pp.  37-49.  For 
more  extended  information,  the  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monas- 
tiques,  quoted  by  Stevens,  may  be  consulted  ;  and,  for  the 
miuutioi  of  the  customs  of  the  order  in  England,  Fosbrooke*s 
Brituh  Monachism.  See  also  Hospinian  de  Orig.  et  Progr. 
Monachatus,  Tig.  1588,  fol.  71.  b. 

One  copy  of  the  rule  of  the  Au<vustin  order  has  been 
already  referred  to ;  other  copies  will  be  found  among  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  Numbers 


2939,  S995,  and  4053.  Wilkina,  in  his  ConaKa,  ToT.  ii 
p.  629,  and  Spelman,  CoftetY.  vol.  ii.  p.  511,  have  given  the 
Constitutions  of  Pope  Boniface  XII.  for  the  reformation  of 
this  Order,  a.d.  1339  ;  and  the  Cottonian  Manuscript,  Vet- 
pasian  D.  I.  contains,  1.  The  proceedings  at  various  general 
and  provincial  chapters  of  the  Order,  held  within  the  provinoo 
of  Canterbury  from  a.d.  1325  to  a.d.  1404,  fo].41,b. ;  2.  The 
details  of  the  great  chapter  held  at  Leicester,  a.d.  I518» 
fol.  63.  This  last  chapter  was  held  preparatory  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  reformed  rules  of  the  Order  for  the  houses 
in  England,  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  following 
year.  The  cardinal's  regulations  are  preserved  in  die 
Cottonian  Manuscript,  Vesp.  F.  IX.  '  Orainationei  et  8ta- 
tuta  per  Thomam  Wolsey,  titulo  S.  Cecihse  Cardintlen,  per 
singula  Monasteria  Canonicorum  Regularium  S.  AogastiBi 
observanda :  composita  xxij**  Martii,  A^  Dom.  moxix.  tt 
Regis  Henrici  Octavi  xj.' 

AU6USJINE,  ST.,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sImi 
by  contraction  called  St.  AUSTIN,  was  originally  a  monk  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  where  he  was  educated 
under  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  St.  Gregory. 
He  is  usuallv  called  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  became  M 
was  sent  witn  about  forty  other  monks,  Italians  and  Gaula, 
to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  religion* 
This  mission  was  undertaken  in  the  year  596  CBede,  Eedm 
Hist.  edit.  Smith,  I.  i.  c.  23),  under  St.  Gregory's  immediate 
direction,  who  had  himself  projected  and  undertaken  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  previous  to  his  advance- 
ment to  the  Popedom.  Augustine  and  his  company  having' 
proceeded  a  little  way  on  their  mission,  began  to  dislike 
their  employment,  and  wished  to  return  rather  than  take  ae 
long  a  journey  to  a  country,  with  the  manners  and  language 
of  which  they  were  unacquainted.  This  resolution  being 
taken,  Augustine  was  himself  despatched  back  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  Pope*s  leave  for  their  return  ;  but  he  came  again 
with  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  the  missionaries,  which  is  still 
extant  (see  Bede,  edit.  Smith,  Append.  No.  vi.  p.  674, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Mensis  Maii,  tom.  vi.  p.  379),  by  which 
they  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  At 
the  same  time,  Gregory  wrote  to  Etherius,  archbi*nop  of 
Aries  (Bede,  I.  i.  c.  24  ;  Greg.  Epist.  1.  v.  ep.  52),  and  to 
the  King  and  (^een  of  the  Franks,  to  assist  the  mission 
aries  with  every  thing  needful  in  the  expedition ;  by  meant 
of  which  recommendations  thev  were  every  where  enter 
tained  with  respect,  and  even  nimished  with  interpreter! 
(Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25 ;  compare  also  Godwin,  de  Preeml.  Angl 
edit  1616,  p.  43.) 

Augustine  and  his  companions  having  passed  thnmgh 
France,  embarked  for  Britain,  and  were  suffered  to  Ian  1  in 
the  isle  of  Thanct,  whence  they  sent  messengers  to  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  to  inform  him  that  they  were  oonie 
from  Rome,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  best  tidings  in 
the  world, — the  endless  enjoyment  of  eternal  lifb  to  those 
who  received  them.  The  territories  of  Ethelbert  were  pro- 
bably selected  for  the  first  efforts  of  these  missionariea,  be- 
cause his  queen  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  the 
Parisii  {Acta  Sanctorum,  ut  supr.  p.  385),  was  a  Chnstian ; 
and  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage  (as  eariy  as  a.d.  57U> 
had  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  allowed  her.  She  had 
also  a  French  bishop  of  the  name  of  Luidhard  in  her  auite 
as  chaplain,  and  had  the  use  of  the  small  church  of  SL 
Martin  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury. 

Ethelbert  ordered  them,  at  first,  to  continue  in  the  isle  of 
Thanot;  but,  some  time  after,  came  to  them  and  invited 
them  to  an  audience  in  the  open  air.  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25.)  He 
refused  at  the  outset  to  abandon  the  gods  of  his  fktheiB  for 
a  new  and  uncertain  worship ;  but  as  their  intention  waa 
benevolent,  he  allowed  them  to  preach  without  moleatation. 
and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  Canterbury,  then  eallea 
Dorobcmia,  which  they  entered  in  procession,  singing 
hymns.  Thorn  (Scripi.  x.  col.  1759)  says  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  a  street  which  has  been  since  called 
Stable-gate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage. 

These  missionaries,  who  now  applied  themselvea  to  the 
strict  severity  of  monastic  life,  preached  jointly  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  with  the  French  Christians  of  ()uecn  Bertha's 
suite.  They  were  limited  to  this  spot  till  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  the  King  himself,  after  which  they  had 
licence  to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  (Bede,  1.  i. 
c.  26) ;  which  Bede  assures  us  (c.  25)  extended  (probably 
over  tributary  kingdoms)  as  far  as  the  river  Humber. 

In  597,  Augustine,  by  direction  of  Pope  Gregory,  went 
over  to  Aries  in  Franco,  where  he  was  consecrated  oiclir 
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bishop,  and  metropojtan  of  the  English  nation,  hy  the 
arehbifthop  of  that  place;  after  which,  returning  into 
Britain,  he  sent  Lawrence  the  preshyter  and  Peter  the 
monk  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  rope  with  the  success  of 
his  mission,  and  to  desire  his  solution  of  certain  questions, 
which  Bede  (1.  L  c.  27)  has  reported  at  length  in  the  form 
of  interrofratories  and  answers.  Some  of  these  points  savour 
undouhtodly  of  the  suspicious  scruples  of  monastic  auste- 
rity; but  others  lead  to  information  respecting  the  early 
eoDstitution  of  the  Church.  To  his  inquiries  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  Gregory  answered  that  the 
donations  made  to  the  church  were,  by  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  see,  divided  into  four  portions ;  one  for  the  bishop 
and  his  family  to  support  hospitalitv,  a  second  to  the  clergy, 
m  third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to  the  reparation  of  churches. 
As  the  pastors  were  all  monks  they  were  to  live  in  common ; 
but  such  as  chose  to  marry  were  to  be  maintained  by  the 
monastery.  With  respect  to  diversities  of  customs  and 
liturgies,  Gregory's  answer  was  truly  liberal,  implying  that 
Augustine  was  not  bound  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Rome, 
but  might  select  whatever  parts  or  rules  appeared  the  most 
eligible  or  best  adapted  to  promote  the  piety  of  the  infant 
church  of  England,  and  might  compose  them  into  a  system 
for  its  use.  Gregory  also,  at  Augustine's  request,  sent  over 
mom  missionaries,  and  directed  him  to  constitute  a  bishop 
at  York,  who  might  have  other  subordinate  bishops ;  yet  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Augustine  of  Canterbury  should  be 
metropolitan  of  all  England.    He  sent  over  also  a  valuable 

E resent  of  books,  vestments,  sacred  utensils,  and  holy  relics. 
[e  advised  Augustine  not  to  destroy  the  heathen  temples, 
but  only  to  remove  the  images  of  their  gods ;  to  wash  the 
walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  dejposit  relics  in  them, 
and  so  gradually  convert  them  into  Christian  chiu'ches, 
hot  only  to  save  the  expense  of  building  new  ones,  but  that 
the  people  might  be  more  easily  prevailed  upon  to  frequent 
tliose  places  of  worship  to  which  they  had  b^n  accustomed. 
He  directed  him,  further,  to  accommodate  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Christian  worship,  as  much  as  possible,  to  those  of  the 
heathen,  that  the  people  might  not  be  too  much  startled  at 
the  change ;  and,  in  particular,  advised  him  to  allow  the 
Christian  converts,  on  certain  fcsti\'als,  to  kill  and  eat  a 
ffreat  number  of  oxen,  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  had 
K»rmerly  done  to  the  honour  of  Uie  devil.  It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  offer  any  remark  on  this  mixture  of  pious  zeal 
and  worldly  policy.  Gregory,  moreover,  cautioned  Augus- 
tine not  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  miracles  which  he  was 
enabled  to  work  in  confirmation  of  his  ministry.  (Compare 
Bede,  I.  i.  c.  29,  31.) 

Augustine  bavins  fixed  his  see  at  Canterbury,  dedicated 
a  church  which  had  been  built  in  earlier  times  by  some 
Roman  Christians  to  the  honour  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  King 
Ethelbert  founded  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  since  called  St.  Augustine's.     (Ibid.  c.  33.) 

Being  thus  supported,  Augustine  now  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  uniformity  of  discipline  and  customs  in  the 
island ;  and,  as  a  necessary  step,  to  gain  over  the  British. 
that  is,  the  Welsh  bishops,  to  his  opinion.  For  this  purpose 
a  conference  was  held  m  Worcestershire,  at  a  place  since 
called  Augustine's  Oak,  where  the  archbishop  endeavoured 
to  penuade  the  British  prelates  to  make  one  communion, 
and  assist  in  preaching  to  the  unconverted  Saxons.  But 
neither  this  nor  a  second  conference  was  successful ;  and 
Augustine  is  said  to  have  threatened  the  Britons  with  a 
terrible  calamity,  as  a  punishment  of  their  disobedience, 
which  accordingly  fell  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  war  (see 
Bede.  1.  ii.  c.  2),  a.i>.  613,  after  Augustine's  death,  when 
Etbelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  marched  with  an  army 
to  Caerleon,  and  when  near  twelve  hundred  monks  of 
Bangor  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  the  year  604,  Augustine  consecrated  two  of  his  com- 
panions, Mellitus  and  Justus,  the  former  to  the  see  of 
London,  the  latter  to  that  of  Rochester  (ibid.  c.  3).  In  the 
same  year  he  died  at  Canterbury.  May  2Gth  (Wharton, 
Angi.  Sacra^  i.  91),  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  monastery  which  goes  by  his  name ;  the  cathedral  being 
not  then  finished.  But  afler  the  consecration  of  that  church 
his  body  was  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  north  porch. 
where  it  lay  till  a.d.  1091,  when  it  was  removed  and  placed 
ID  the  church  by  Wido»  Abbot  of  Canterbury  (Thorn. 
Scrrpi.x.  col.  1793). 

Tne  inscription  on  St.  Augustine's  tomb,  given  by  Bede 
(1.  ii.  c.  3),  is  generally  thought  to  be  spurious.  That  which 
Abbot  Wido  placed  upon  his  tomb 
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Hie  AoousTiNus  reqidescit  corpora  Sanetui. 


The  observation  of  the  festival  o^  St  Augustine  was  first 
enjoined  in  a  Synod  held  under  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Gervase,  Act.  Pontif,  Cantuar,  Script  x.  col. 
1641),  and  afterwards  by  the  Popes  bull  in  tho  reign  of 
Edward  III.    (Thorn,  col.  2119.) 

Gervase  of  Canterbury  (ut  supr.  col.  1632)  informs  us, 
that  Augustine  was  so  successful  in  his  labours  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  that  it  was  said  he  baptized  1 0,000 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale.  Bede 
(1.  ii.  c.  14)  ascribes  this  labour  to  Paulinus,  archbishop  of 
York,  with  whom  Gervase  appears  to  have  confounded  St 
Austin. 

(See  Joan.  Diacon.  Vita  S.  Greg.^  Vita  S.  Augustini, 
auctore  Gocelino  Monacho ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mensis  Maii, 
tom.  vi.  p.  378 ;  Biogr.  Britan,  vol.  i.  p.  361 ;  Henry's 
Hist.  Brit.  4to  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  136 ;  Lingard,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  East  Flo- 
rida, in  the  United  States,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
two  miles  within  the  bar,  which  is  very  shallow,  310  miles 
S.  of  Charlestown,  and  30  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  St 
John's  river;  29°  48'  N.  lat,  and  81°  35'  W.  long.  The 
town  is  oblong,  and  consists  of  four  principal  streets.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stones  formed  by  the  accretion  of  shells 
from  the  island  of  Anastasia,  near  the  town.  It  has  a  fort 
with  thirty-six  ffuns  on  it  In  1 82 1 ,  when  Florida  was  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  St.  Augustine  reckoned  2500 
inhabitants ;  but  it  has  been  since  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
country  around  produces  very  fine  oranges,  and  good  crops 
of  Indian  com,  but  it  is  swampy  and  unhealthy.  (Encycto- 
pasdia  Americana ;  and  Bartram's  East  Florida.) 

AUGUSTOVO,  the  most  northern  voyvodeship  fa  term 
derived  from  the  Sclavonian  word  *  voy,'  or  *  voi,'  troops,  and 
'  vodit,'  to  lead)  of  Russian  Poland.  On  the  partition  of 
Poland  it  was  merged  in  Eastern  Prussia ;  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  it  became  part  of  the  department  of  Lomza  in 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and  upon  its  transfer  to  Russia,  in 
1815,  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  voy\'odeship  or  captaincy. 
The  line  of  its  northern  and  eastern  limits,  which  separate 
it  from  the  Russian  provinces  of  Vilna  and  Grodno,  follows 
the  course  of  the  Niemen.  Bobr,  and  Narew ;  in  the  south- 
east it  ioins  the  Russian  province  of  Bialystock,  and  on 
the  south,  the  voyvodeship  of  Plock ;  on  the  west  it  is  wholly 
bounded  by  Eastern  Prussia.  The  length  of  this  voyvode- 
ship is  260  versts  (about  170-  miles),  and  it  is  100  versts 
(about  65  miles)  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  area  is 
about  7000  geographical  square  miles;  it  lies  between 
the  52d  and  56th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  divided  into 
five  circles  and  155  parishes,  and  contains  47  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Suwalky,  the  capital,  Augustovo  (from 
which  its  name  is  derived),  Stabin,  Prenn,  Novogrod,  Lomza, 
Zambroff;  and  Staropol,  4470  villages,  and  about  5*29,000 
inhabitants.  It  abounds  in  small  rivers,  lakes,  and  mo- 
rasses, some  of  the  latter  of  which,  namely,  the  Bobr, 
Netta,  and  Lykbriich,  produce  considerable  quantities  of 
wild  hops,  which  form  an  article  of  export  to  lCbnig>berg. 
It  is  Ukewise  rich  in  forests,  those  which  skirt  the  Memel 
being  full  of  linden-trees,  whence  the  celebrated  *  Linden- 
honey.*  The  northern  districts  of  Augustovo  form  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  the  soil  being  fiertile  and  well  cultivated 
produces  la  fine  description  of  wheat :  excellent  r}*e  is  also 
grown  in  the  southern  districts,  which  are  watered  by  the 
Narew.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  the  vo^-vodeship  about 
three-tenths  consist  of  arable  land,  and  four-tenths  are 
occupied  bv  woods  and  forests :  the  quantity  of  unproductive 
soil,  after  deducting  about  one-tenth  for  the  area  employed 
for  gardens,  pastures,  highways,  and  buildings,  does  not 
exceed  one-fifth  of  that  surface. 

The  town  of  Augustovo  is  on  marshy  ground  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  lake  Stabrina,  out  of  which  the 
Netta  Hows,  and  at  a  distance  of  165  vents  (110  miles) 
N.E.  of  Warsaw.  It  was  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1560;  it  is  fortified,  conuins 
two  churches,  an  hospital,  and  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
has  large  fain  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a  depot  for 
salt  A  canal  with  seventeen  sluices  is  in  piocess  of  being 
excavated  near  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Vistula,  by  means  of  the  Narew  and  Bug,  with  the 
Niemen  :  a  second  canal  will  form  a  junction  between  the 
Niemen  and  the  Dubissa,  and  establish  a  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  mouth  of  the  Diina  in  the  Baltic.  Angus 
tovo  is  in  53^  40'  N.  bt.,  and  22^  58'  £.  long. 
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AUGU'STULUB,  tht  lul  •mperor  of  the  wMtern  por-  I 
tion  of  the  r«llinii  empire  of  Rome,  wa*  the  son  of  OreBteH,  ] 
K  Panuoniftn  of  birth  and  wealth,  who  stood  hiRh  in  the  | 
favour  of  Altilfl,  filled  the  ofBeo  of  secretary  bt  hitn.  and,  on  ] 
hii  death,  nnterinK  the  Roman  aeriice.  rose,  step  by  giep,  to 
i1ahij;he)t  diiinities  byfavourof  the  Eniiicnjr  Juliu«  NeiMi.  : 
He  rewanied  his  patron  by  stirrinR  to  mutiny  the  barbarian  ■ 
coiifederBioB  or  troops  in  the  pay  of  ttomo.  Nep«  Hid,  . 
und  Orc*tcs,  Instcud  of  seiiini;  on  llw  vacant  throne  for  him- : 
self.  e«tabli»hi,ii  his  wn  upon  it.  Thin  youth,  who  bore  Ihc 
lofty  name  of  Rumnlus  AuKUstux.  posBOssud  no  qualitie*  to 
diiititiKuiKh  him  except  personal  buniily  ;  and  his  character 
U  spilv  eiprcBif  d  by  the  diminutive  title  Aiifnislulus,  under 
nhichhe  i<i  universally  diMiijnatod.  Within  ii  yenr  Oreslei 
fell,  Oi  he  had  risen,  by  the  army.  He  olTendcd  the  hcei 
tiou<«  baTbiirlans  by  refiisinf;  to  distribute  amon[{  thum 

thirdpartoflhelnndsorltaly:  and  a  less  simpulouB  leader  he  iniKht  empltn  (he  winter  ii 
appeared  in  llio  celebrated  Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian  VerRaraum,  and  at  tlM  same 
kina  iif  Italy.  Orestes  was  besieRed  in  I'uvin,  taken,  and  n,e  dictator  on  his  pnijected  expeditions  aftain"  Daeia"  and 
put  to  dentil ;  the  helpless  and  inexperienced  AunuRtulus  Parthia.  Besides  these  marka  of  esteem,  he  had  already, 
yielde<l  at  once,  and  on  his  obdUation  was  kindly  Irealcd  ihrough  the  interest  of  CKnar.  been  appointed  potilifex 
by  Odoacer,  who  allolti-d  for  his  abode  the  celebrated  v.Ua  (Vell.  ii.  59).  and  had  received  the  honour  of  patrician  rank 
of  Lucultu*.  on  the  promontorv-  of  Miscnuni,  near  Naples,  under  the  Cassian  law.  However,  be  bad  scarcely  been  at 
with  a  pension  of  SHOO  picies  of  Bold,  llie  dale  loionionly  j  ApolUmia  six  months  when  he  heard  of  tlie  murder  of  hii 
assigned  to  this  extinction  ofthe  western  craniro  is  ■175,  but  '  benefactor,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  infonnation 
GibEnn  appears  to  sanction  47a.  (Jocnandes,  Ser.  Get.  i  ,  that  he  hod  been  appointed  his  heir  and  adopted  into  the 
Gibbon,  c.  xxxvi.)  I  Julian  Ikmily.     Ha  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  hii 

AUGUSTUS  is  properly  only  a  title  of  honour  which    step-father,  in  his  letters  from  Rome,  strongly  racommended 
waa  conferred  upon  the  flrht  emperor  of  llotne,  and  after-  . 
wards  adopted  by  his  aucrcaaora.    The  meaning  of  the  word 
Hems  to  have  been  inered,  as  it  appears  to  be  derived  from 
Augur,  the  priest  who  ga^'e  the  sanction  of  the  Rods  to  the 

Crsons  of  the  Roman  mBRislnites  (see  Auoiih) — thoana- 
Fy  between  the  two  words  beinc  precisely  the  same  as 
that  between  rofiur  (strenf>lh)  and  robatliu  (stronp).  The 
Greek  writers  interpreted  the  word  by  sebiufog  (oilurable), 
flroro  gebaf,  adoration.  (See  the  inscription  on  the  coin  of 
Antiocr.)  But  though  the  title  wna  common  to  the  em- 
perors of  Rome,  it  is  in  history  fiencrally  limited  to  the  Urit 
who  held  it,  and  is  almost  looked  upon  as  bis  proper  name. 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  on  account  of 
that  emperor  under  the  present  head,  rather  than  under 
the  names  Octavius.  Julius,  or  Cicsar. 

AUGUSTUS.  This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of; 
C.  Octavius,  and  Atia.  Atia  was  the  dnuRhter  of  M.  Atius  I 
Balbus  and  Julia,  sister  of  the  celebrated  C  Julius  Csisar,  ! 
who  was  consequently  the  great  uncle  of  Augustus.  The 
Atii  were  particularly  ronnected  with  the  town  of  Aricia 
and  had  given  many  senators  to  Rome,  so  thai  the  antiquity 
of  the  familv  afforded  a  pretext  to  Virgil  for  tracing  them 
llram  Atya,  ttie  frieudof  young  Ascanius  (jHh.  v.SflS).  Hie 
Octavii,  on  the  other  side,  were  a  wealthy  family  of  Velitre; 
but  the  first  who  obtained  admisaiun  into  the  Roman  senate, 
if  we  reject  the  ini-entions  of  Hattery,  was  the  father  of  the 
emperor.  Augustus,  or.  as  we  ouf>ht  at  present  to  call  him, 
Octavius,  was  born  at  Vclitra  on  the  122nd  of  September, 
B.C.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  In  B.C.  GU,  his  father 
was  appointed  as  prictor  to  succeed  C.  Antonius  in  the  go- 
vernment uf  Macedonia.  On  his  routclhither  ho  was  further 
directed  to  subdue  some  insurgent  slaves,  the  remnant  of 
the  bands  of  Spartacus  and  Catiline,  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  district  around  Thiirlum,  and  fVom 
his  success  in  this  expedition,  he  gave  to  In' 
name  of  Thurinus.  In  Macctlonia,  Ocli 
himself  in  a  manner  which  was  most  flkvourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  Cicero  in  hia  letters  painted 
him  out  as  u  pattern  to  his  brother  <Juinlus,  who.  at  the  same 
time  held  the  nm-connulsbip  of  Asia  (Cic.  ml  A//,  i.  1 7 ;  ad 
Qainl.  i.  I  anil  2),  Immediately  after  his  return  (Vom  his 
pruvincc.  Octavius  died,  leaving  behind  him  Octavia  the 
elder  hy  his  first  wife  Ancbaria.  ami  Oclavia  the  younger, 
logethcrwilb  thesonof  whomwc  aretreatiiig,  then  only  four 

E:arsof  atte.  byhis  second  wiffe  Atia.  who  oltcrwanls  manied 
.  Marcius  Philippiis,  the  consul  of  h.c.  S6.  Young  Octa- 
vius, at  tlic  age  uf  twelve,  pronounreil  a  funeral  oratbn  on 
the  decease  of  his  prandmothcr  Julia.  {(Juiutil.  xii.  G.)  In 
hh  sixteenth  year  lie  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  already  in 
the  year  -IS  we  dnd  him  the  object  of  Cmar*s  regard,  who. 
in  liis  Afticap  triumph,  alloweil  hiiu  to  share  the  military 
Tcwards  given  to  his  army,  though  he  hail  nut  Iwen  ))resont 
in  the  war.  Iji  the  following  year  he  was  pnn>ent  with  his 
greitt-uncle  at  the  defeat  of  the  sons  of  Pompey  near  Munda ; 
altet  which  he  was  sent  to  ApoUonia,  oo  lue  Adiiatie,  that 


o'ed 


IMi.    I>uiil4c  111!  ■dual 
from  public  affairs  ;  vet,  after  a  little 
to  Italy  with  his  ttieni  \i\ 
favourably  received  by  tlie 


Brundisiura.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  had  alnady 
reached  Naples  (Cic.  ad  All.  xiv.  lU),  and  two  or  three  daya 
alter,  Cicero  saw  him  at  the  house  of  his  step-father.  An- 
tony at  tliis  period  was  beginning  to  lay  aoide  the  hMitation 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  flrst  surprise  of  the  idea 
of  March,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of  yiiuiig  Oclaviua,  the 
two  parties  would  probably  soon  hiive  brought  the  dispula 
to  some  decided  issue.  But  the  appearance  of  Octavius  on 
the  scene  wai)  tlio  commencement  uf  a  series  of  intrigue* 
which  even  the  historian  has  found  it  difllcult  to  unravel. 
The  connexion  of  Octavius  with  his  murdered  benefactor 
might  naturally  have  led  to  an  allionco  with  Antony; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with 
Philippu*  brought  him  at  once  into  contact  with  the  chiefk 
of  the  apposite  party.  In  this  difllcult  situation  a  boy  uf 
eighteen  played  hia  part  with  an  art  which  bitlled  the  pru- 
dence uf  the  oldeiit  statesmen  oF  Rome.  Already  at  Na- 
nles.  he  persuaded  Cicero  that  be  was  altogether  devoted  10 
(lis  couDseU,  and  yet  by  auumiiig  the  dreaded  nanw  of 
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Catar  ht  threv  out  a  bint  which  was  well  un4cr8tood  by 
the  votenn»  and  the  people  to  whom  that  pame  waa  dear. 
Na  iooner  had  he  arrived  at  Rome  than  he  appeared  befbre 
C.  AntxHiiua  the  pmtor,  and  formally  accepted  the  dan- 
ffecoua  inheritance  of  the  dictator's  name  and  property,  so 
Siat  henceforward  he  was  called  C.  Julius  CsDsar  Octa* 
Yianua— the  last  epithet  being  added  to  mark  his  previous 
eonnezion  witli  the  OctaviL  Having  thus  traced  him  from 
bis  Inrth  into  public  life,  we  must  leave  to  the  historian  the 
task  of  recording  the  annals  of  the  world  during  the  next 
flfty-etght  years,  in  which  the  name  of  Cesar  or  Augustus 
eonnecta  itself  with  every  event  of  importance. 

His  private  life  may  be  brietiy  considered.  A  daughter  of 
P.  ServUius  Isauricus  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  but  the 
marriage  was  not  completed,  when  the  troops,  after  the  war 
of  liutina,and  the  reconciliation  which  soon  lollowed  between 
him  and  Antony  (b.c.  43),  called  upon  him  to  marry  Clau- 
dia, or  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  P.  Clodius  and 
Fulvia,  who,  by  the  second  marria^^  of  Fulvia,  had  become 
the  ttep-dauffhter  of  Antony.  This  marriage,  however,  was 
only  Dominai,  and  Claudia,  still  a  virgin,  was  formally  di- 
vorced on  the  occasion  of  the  Perusian  war  (B.C.  41).  His 
marriage  with  Scribonia  soon  after  was  again  dictated  by 
motives  of  public  expediency,  not  of  affection.  This  lady, 
already  twice  a  widow,  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo, 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom 
Cesar  was  then  on  the  point  of  reconciliation.  The  result 
of  this  marriage  was  tlie  too-celebrated  Julia,  bom  B.C.  39. 
But  a  marriage  thus  contracted  was  as  readily  dissolved  at 
the  re-commencement  of  the  war  with  young  Pompey  in  38 ; 
the  more  so  as  CsBsar  had  begun  to  feel  an  attachment  for 
Livia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  L.  Dvius  DrususClodiaius, 
who  slew  himself  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  who,  by 
birth,  as  his  name  implies,  was  a  member  of  the  proud 
Claudian  familv.  Livia  at  this  time  was  already  married  to 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  to  whom  she  had  borne  one  son,  of  the 
aame  name  as  his  father,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  was  actually  pregnant  with  another.  These  were  no 
obstacles  to  Cesar,  who  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  consent 
to  a  divorce;  and  in  three  months  after  the  marriage 
Livia  gave  birth  to  Drusus.  In  b.c.  27,  four  years  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Cassar  received  from  the  flattery  of 
the  senate  the  title  of  Augustus ;  by  which  name  he  is 
generally  known  in  history.  In  the  mean  time  his  hopes 
of  a  son  by  Livia  were  disappointed.  She  was  once  preg- 
nant, but  did  not  give  birth  to  a  living  child.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Augustus  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  M. 
Marcellus,  son  of  his  sister,  and  (;ave  his  own  daughter 
Julia  in  marriage  to  him ;  but  the  death  of  Marcellus,  in 
his  twentieth  year  (b.c.  23),  defeated  his  wishes,  and  the 
hand  of  Julia  was  transferred  to  his  friend  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 
This  marriage  was  fruitful ;  and  the  security  of  the  imperial 
bouse  appeared  to  be  established  by  the  birth  of  three  sons, 
Caius,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa,  and  two  daughters,  Julia  and 
Agrippina.  Caius  ana  Lucius  were  adopted  by  the  emperor, 
B.C.  17,  almost  ftnom  their  birth.  The  death  of  Agrippa 
(bc.  \2)  left  Julia  a  widow  for  the  second  time;  and  ner 
Ihther.  strictly  obeying  the  laws  of  marriage  which  he  had 
himself  enarted,  lost  no  time  in  contracting  a  third  marriage 
between  Julia  and  his  step-son  Tiberius  (b.c.  11).  This 
aame  year  Augustus  lost  his  sister  Octavia,  the  mother  of 
Marcellus.  The  latter  nart  of  the  life  of  Augustus  was 
crowded  with  melancholy  events.  The  detection  of  the 
criminal  conduct  of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  her  consequent 
banishraent  (b.c.  2),  the  death  of  her  son  Lucius  at  Massilia 
(a.D.  S),  and  of  Caius  in  Lycia,  only  eighteen  months  after 
his  brother,  were  blows  from  which  he  could  scarcely  recover. 
The  lo^  of  his  adopted  sons  he  endeavoured  to  repair  by  the 
adofKiou  of  his  grandson  Agrippa  Postumus  ana  his  step- 
son Tiberius  (a.d.  4) ;  but  tiie  degraded  character  of  the 
fiMrmer,  and  perhaps  the  arts  of  Livia,  soon  led  to  his  dis- 
frace  and  exile ;  and  thus  Tiberius  was  evidentlv  destined 
to  •iieceed  the  aged  emperor.  In  b.c.  8,  his  grand-daughter 
Julia,  who  had  been  married  to  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  the 
aoQ  of  the  censor,  was  discovered  to  have  closely  imitated 
the  conduct  of  her  mother,  and  she  met  a  similar  fate,  being 
banished  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  (Tac.  iv.  71). 
Thua,  of  the  Ave  children  of  Julia  by  Agrippa,  Agrippina 
■lono,  who  was  married  to  Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  and 
cvanilaon  of  Livia,  remained  to  honour  the  imperial  house. 
la  tha  year  b.c.  14,  Augustus,  now  in  his  seventy- sixth 
year,  purposed  to  accompany  his  adopted  son  Tiberius,  on 
lus  route  to  iUyricum,  as  far  as  Beneventum.     He  pro- 


ceeded by  land  to  Astura,  and  theneo  coasting  along  the 
Campanian  shore  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Caprea.  After 
spending  a  few  days  here  in  idle  amusement,  he  crossed 
oyer  to  Naples,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Beneventum.  In 
his  passage  from  Astura  to  Capreas  he  had  been  attacked 
by  diarrhoea,  and  had  omiUed  to  pay  that  attention  to  it 
which  his  age  demanded.  On  his  return  froin  Beneventum 
the  disease  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  at  Nola  he  breathed 
his  last,  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  the  very  room  in  which 
his  father  had  died.  Tiberius  was  immediately  recalled ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  again  saw  tne  emperor 
alive.  It  was  the  policy  of  Livia  to  conceal  the  death  of 
Augustus  until  she  had  made  the  requisite  preparations  for 
securing  the  succession  to  her  son.  The  remains  of  the 
emperor  were  conveyed  to  Rome  with  all  possible  honour, 
and  placed  in  the  Mausoleum  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

Augustus  was  of  moderate  stature ;  but  his  person 
throughout  life  was  particularly  graceful,  though  he  took 
but  little  pains  to  adorn  it  His  eyes  were  remarkable  for 
their  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  and  he  was  pleased  with 
the  flattery  of  those  who  ascribed  to  them  something  of  a 
divine  irradiation.  His  successful  encouragement  of  lite- 
rature, especially  in  the  persons  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  has 
procured  the  name  of  tne  Augustan  age  for  the  brilliant 
period  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  also  himself  an  author. 
Plutarch  (Anton,  22)  and  Appian  (Bell,  Civ,  iv.  110)  availed 
themselves  of  commentaries  written  by  the  emperor ;  and 
Suetonius  (85),  most  probably  alluding  to  the  same  work, 
mentions  an  autobiography  in  thirteen  books  extending 
down  to  the  Cantabrian  war.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  in 
verse  called  Sicilta,  some  epigrams,  and  a  tragedy  called 
Ajax;  the  last  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  was  never  published. 
The  fragments  of  the  emperor's  works  were  collected  by 
J.  Rutgers,  and  published  oy  J.  A.  Fabricius,  1724.    4to. 

(Cicero's  Letters;  Horace;  Virgil;  Ovid;  the  Monu- 
rhentum  Anq/ranum ;  Velleius  ;  Tacitus  ;  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Antony,  «ji. ;  Appian's  Civil  Wars,  books  ii.  iii.  iv.  v. ; 
Suetonius's  L{fe  qf  Octavius ;  Dion  Cassius,  &c.  The 
History  of  the  times  of  Augustus  may  be  seen  partly  in 
Ferguson's  and  partly  in  Crevier  s  Roman  Histories ;  see 
also  Clinton's  Fasti.) 

As  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  Augustan  family 
are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  yet  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  subjoin  a  stemma  of  the  family  drawn  up  by 
Lipsius.    (See  Oberlins  Tacitus,  vol.  iL  p.  581.) 

C.  OctttviuM  bv  AucharU  hai  Octawia  eA«  elder;  by  Atla,  daufliter  of  Balbni^ 
lir  has  (Mavia  the  younger,  ami  C.  Ocfsr^af,  afwnranli  Aovvtrvt.  Fkm 
which  of  Um  danghten  the  fiiUowiBg  piofmy  apriagt  b  niiftrHin. 


I.  Oclorta 


a.  By  C.  Mar- 


'1.  M.  MarceUui,  m.  (I)  Pompeia  dr.  of  8«si«a  Pjoaprisi,  %mX 

if)  Julia  dr.  of  Aofiuliu— hat  no  progMiy. 
tarcella  the  elder. 


% 


cellui. 


a,  ByMVIpfaniuef cbUdrw of 
Agrippa.  \ 


nakaown. 


•oo  of  Uie  Trli     SSJ'f/  ^    "^' 


umvir. 


^3.  HareeUa  the  youBger. 


I.  By  M.  An. 

toaios     tlic 
Triumvir, 


fl.  Antamia*  Um  el- 
der. 
By  L.  Domitiat 
ADobarbue, 


9.  Awtonia  the 
younger. 
By  Dnttne. 
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In  the  penan  of  the  Kmperar  Nero  the  Julian  family 
Isccams  extinct:  a«far  as  we  have  traced  it  here,  the  Julian 
Wood  descended  from  a  single  female,  the  sister  of  the 
Dictator  Cotaar ;  the.  dictator  had  only  a  daughter  Julia, 
vho  left  no  descendants. 

AUGUSTUS  I.  of  Saxony  was  younger  brother  of  Mau- 
rice, who  was  made  elector  throuich  Iho  inlluence  of 
Charles  V.,  in  place  of  his  cousin  John  Frederic,  who  had 
ibught  aBoinst  the  emperor  in  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
Re^rmalion,  and  was  therefore  deposed  by  the  diet.  [See 
Madricb.I  On  the  d^ath  of  Maurice  in  1533,  Aufrustus 
■urceoded  him.  John  Fr.'deric,  son  of  tho  deposed  elector, 
aspired  lo  the  succession,  but  was  obliccd  to  satisfy  himself 
with  the  duchy  of  Gulha  and  otiier  districts.  Hence  arose 
the  division  liolwcen  the  electoral,  now  royal,  house  of 
Saxony,  aihich  continues  in  the  sucoea*or»  of  Aucuttus, 
and  the  ducal  houses  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Saxe  Wciraar, 
which  are  the  d^isrendants  of  John  Frederic.  Ttie  reiRn  of 
Augustus  was  more  peaceful  anil  prosperoui  than  that  of 
Maurice.  Once  only  was  he  obliged  to  take  the  field  against 
his  relative  John  Frcdi?ric,  who  waa  leil  away  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  Fninconian  adventurer,  named  Grumbach, 
who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  of 
Wurtzburg,  and  the  plunder  of  that  town.  Grumbach  found 
an  asylum  with  the  Suxon  duke,  and  urged  him  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  electoral  crown,  by  raising  a  general  re\oU 
against  the  Kmpcror  Maximilian  II. ;  ond  lie  even  laid  a 
plot  for  ossawiitiating  Augustus.  The  emperor  demandcil 
of  tl)e  duko  the  outlaw  Grumbacli,  and  on  the  refusal  of 
John  Frederic  to  give  him  up,  he  was  put  under  tlie  ban  of 
thu  empire,  and  the  Elector  Augustus  was  charged  with 
his  punishment.  He  licsieged  Giilb^.took  it,  and  made  the 
duko  prisoner.  Grumbach  and  others  were  put  to  death ; 
John  Vrcdcric  was  shut  up  in  a  prison  for  life,  and  hia 
tcrrilories  were  divided  betweca  hi&  two  sons. 
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AueustuashowedhimselfintoIeranllowardstheCalTinwtt 
who  had  spread  into  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  GenDany, 
and  between  whom  and  the  Lutherans  there  was  mnek 
billerness  at  the  time.  He  banished  ihem  from  hii  do- 
miiiiims,  and  caused  a  creed  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  to  b« 
Jratvn  up,  which  was  styled  Formula  Concordia.^ai'wta 
accepted  by  three  other  Protestant  electors  of  Germany. 
In  other  respects  the  sway  of  Augustus  was  mild  and  bene- 
Bcent.  He  respected  the  constitutions  of  his  country,  and 
consulted  the  assembly  of  the  states  on  all  importaot  oeea- 
sicins,  especially  in  the  raising  of  subsidies.  Hi*  laws  and 
ordoLinances  were  also  held  in  hi|^  estimation,  and  tw  wai 
styled  by  some  the  Justinian  of  Saxony.  He  emballitlwd 
Dresden,  and  built  the  Dns  palace  of  Auguslenburg ;  and 
at  the  same  time  managed  to  leave  the  coffers  of  the  atata 
well  filled  at  bis  death  in  1.18G.  He  was  lueeeedad  by  hi* 
Hon  Christian  1. 

AUGUSTUS  II.  This  is  the  title  by  which  the  monardi 
is  generally  known  who  united  the  crown  of  Poland  with 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1698,  although  in  Saxon  histotiaa 
he  is  more  generally  styled  Frederic  Augustus  I.  Hb  was 
tht  second  son  of  John  George  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
w^s  bom  at  Dresden  in  1670.  Distinguished  from  his  earliest 
Bgc  by  great  personal  advantages,  uniting  beauty  of  featun 
with  Herculean  strength,  Augustus  improved  tbeia  to  tb« 
uiniost  by  military  campaigns,  by  traveli  through  Eurap«, 
and  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  its  various  courts.  Whila 
at  Vienna  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  fhtura  empenr, 
Joseph  I.  His  father  was  somewhat  mistiustftal  ol  tb* 
partiality  shown  by  his  son  for  courtiers  and  ^wnonagn 
BO  hostile  to  the  Protestant  interest;  and  on  this  aooouot 
the  old  elector  forbade  his  visiting  Rome, — a  vain  precaution, 
aa  it  afterwards  proved.  For  similar  reasons  a  jealousy 
cxiblad  between  Augustus  and  his  elder  brother,  who  luc- 
ceedad  to  the  electorate,  as  John  George  IV.,  in  1691. 

This  Brinco  dying  in  1694,  made  way  for  Augustus,  who 
showed  himself  severe  towards  his  brother's  mistrcas  and 
favourites.  His  first  step  was  an  aUiance  with  Austria,  in 
whose  behalf  he  raised  troops  against  France ;  hut  aa  ha 
refused  to  sen'o  under  Frinee  Louis  of  Baden,  who  corn- 
minded  as  Imperial  General  upon  the  Rhine,  the  court  of 
Vienna  entrusted  him  with  an  expedition  against  the  Turk* 
in  liungary.  Here  he  showed  more  valour  and  obstinacy 
than  either  cood  fortune  or  skill.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Turks  were  then  at  the  very  height  of  mili- 
tary fame,  that  they  had  not  long  before  encamped  under 
thu  walls  of  Vienna,  and  that  Sobieski  himself,  who  hsd 
driven  them  thence,  had  not  been  always  subsequently  tue- 
cp.s^rul.  As  the  Turks  allerwards  gave  the  name  of /ra»- 
hfadtd  to  Charles  XIL,  so  tliey  calUd  Augustus  the  Irmi- 
handed. 

The  death  of  the  heroic  Sobieski  in  1696  left  the  thmoa 
of  Piiland  open  to  the  ambition  of  candidate*.  Hit  boil 
Jumcs  Sobieski,  was  thwarted  in  his  hopes  of  anceMdinr  10 
tlic  royal  heritage  by  the  avarice  and  enmity  of  bis  IBotDer- 
Till!  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  both  aapiicd 
(u  the  throne.  Auguetuswos  induced  to  become  their  eom- 
pL'tiiar  by  ('ount  Pnebedowski,  one  of  the  chief  dienitaiioa 
of  the  lungdom,  who  promised  that  money  would  insun 
suctess.  It  is  probable  that  the  court  of  Vienna  also  urged 
iiiin  to  the  attempt,  in  order  to  prevent  tho  crown  of  Poland 
'from  falling  to  tho  lot  of  a  rrench  prince,  Auguatua, 
through  his  able  envoy.  Count  Flem m in g,  lavished  eonai- 
d<!ruble  sums  at  Warsaw :  he  thus  obtained  the  advauiaga 
over  his  rival,  who  could  but  promise  ten  millions  rfflorini, 
uliile  Augustus  paid  them.  The  Protestant  fkith  of  the 
EltH'tor  of  Saxony  was  still  a  serious  obstacle ;  but  Anguatua 
rL'tiuived  it  by  a  public  recantation  at  Baden,  near  yin  aa, 
on  Whitsunday,  I7!'7.  He  thus  sacriBced  not  only  the 
n.'Ui;inus  creed  of  his  native  kingdom,  but  its  inteieitit  and 
resources,  to  tho  acquisition  of  a  foreign  crown.  In  addition 
lo  the  ten  millions  iif  llorins,  Augustus  promised  to  BU|qMNl 
an  army  of  GOUO  men  at  the  cost  of  Saxony,  and  lo  tecovar 
Kiiminictz,  Walbchia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Ukraine. 

?\otwithslBndinc  these  promises,  the  great  m^ority  of 
elcrtors,  in  adiet  held  tine  37lh  of  June,  1G97,  gave  their 
wii™s  lo  tlieprince  ofConti.  The  minuritv,  however,  pro- 
ccpiled  to  proclaim  Augustus,  who  enlerca  Poland  at  tba 
head  of  SOOU  Saxons;  white  the  prirwe  of  Conti.  sailing 
unattended  to  Danzig,  amvol  in  lime  to  hear  Te  Dem» 
chanted  in  honour  of  his  rival's  arcoHHion.  Augustus  made 
his  entry  into  Cracow  in  a  dress  valued  at  a  million  of  florius. 
In  the  early  part  of  1G9S  he  succeeded  in  establishing  biOH 
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self  almost  the  nndisputed  monarch  of  Poland:  France  and 
Sir«den  alone  refused  to  recognize  him. 

The  first  aim  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  keep  his  promise 
of  recoverini^  for  Poland  its  lost  possessions  of  Podolia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Kaminietz.  War,  conquest,  the  foundation 
of  a  f^reat  empire,  and  his  own  magnificence,  were  the 
faroarite  dreams  of  Augustus.  He  aimed  in  every  respect 
at  being  the  Louis  XIV.  of  the  North ;  but  it  was  his  fate 
to  meet  with  as  formidable  rivals,  and  even  more  fatal  re- 
verses, than  the  French  monarch.  He  commenced  by  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  Denmark,  a  measure  which  pro- 
voked the  hostility  of  Sweden,  and  then  marched  with  an 
army  of  Saxons  and  Poles  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Kami- 
nietx.  While  proceeding  on  this  expedition,  the  Polish 
mooarch  met  at  Rava  the  Czar  Peter,  not  yet  the  Great  in 
name,  but  returning  from  his  travels  with  all  the  plans  and 
projects  that  were  to  procure  him  this  title.  The  bold,  frank, 
ambitious,  yet  uncrafty  Augustus  was  the  allv  most  suitable 
to  Peter'i  views :  a  close  alliance  was  concluded  between 
them,  and  a  scheme  of  conquest,  at  the  expense  of  Sweden, 
wan  projected.  Augustus  then  continued  his  march  against 
the  nirks.  Dissensions  soon  after  broke  out  in  his  camp 
between  the  Poles  and  Saxons,  and  would  have  terminated 
in  oombat,  but  for  the  interference  of  a  Lithuanian  regiment. 
This  cut  short  the  military  projects  of  Augustus;  but  the 
alliance  with  Russia  enablea  him  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  by  which  most  of  the  territories  which  he  sought 
to  recover  were  ceded  to  Poland. 

This  war  being  happily  terminated,  the  allied  monarchs 

Sroceeded  to  the  completion  of  their  projects  against  S we- 
en. This  kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  an  infant  prince, 
•eemerl  likely  to  offer  no  formidable  resistance;  and  to  detach 
Livonia  from  it  struck  Augustus  as  an  easy  task,  more 
especially  as  Patkul,  a  refugee  Livonian,  promised  to  rally 
his  countrymen  in  support  of  the  Saxon  cause.  Augustus 
accordingly  in\*aded  Livonia,  and  laid  siege  to  Riga.  The 
provocation  had  one  of  those  electric  effects  on  human  cha- 
racter that  change  the  face  of  history:  it  roused  young 
Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  fk'om  the  insignificance  of  youth, 
and  excited  at  once  the  prince  and  his  people  to  a  pitch  of 
heroism,  that  rivalled,  or  even  surpassed,  for  a  time,  the 
glories  of  the  great  Gustavus.  To  resist  his  enemies, 
Charles  raised  an  army,  and  at  its  head  first  attacked  Den- 
nark,  which  was  forced  to  submit.  He  then  proceeded 
against  the  czar,  encountered  a  large  army  of  Russians  at 
Narva,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  1  st  of  Sep- 
tember, 170D.  Augustus  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege  ' 
of  Riga.  Compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  approach  of^ 
Charles,  he  affected  to  do  so  at  the  solicitations  of  the 
Putch,  and  hastened  to  join  the  czar,  with  whom  he  con- 
eluded  a  new  and  more  close  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
aivp,  at  Biraen. 

Charles  in  the  meantime  re-occupicd  Livonia,  and  in  July, 
1701,  defeated  the  Saxon  army  on  tho  Duna,  compelling  it 
to  abandon  fortresses  and  artillery.  The  Russians  afforded 
small  support  to  their  allies ;  tho  Poles  still  less.  The  un- 
fortunate Saxons  were  throughout  made  the  sacrifice  and 
the  sufferers  for  others :  for  Augustus,  wanting  the  art  of 
attaching  to  him  any  of  the  great  parties  of  Poland  or  Lithu- 
ania, could  depend  in  his  distresses  upon  tho  affection  of  his 
native  kingdom  alone.  Lost  in  self- admiration,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  no  one  would  have  been  more  worshipped  than 
Augustus,  had  he  been  fortunate  or  great ;  in  adversity, 
none  were  more  despised  or  forsaken.  The  only  mode  that 
he  could  DOW  dense  for  arresting  the  hostile  progress  of 
Charles,  was  to  dispatch  to  him  the  Countess  of  Koenigs- 
mark,  his  mistress,  in  the  hope  that  the  pc^rsuasions  of 
bejuty  might  soften  tho  resolutions  of  the  Swedish  king. 
Charles,  however,  refused  to  see  the  fair  envoy:  he  per- 
sisted in  regarding  Augustus  as  a  usurper,  and  would 
grant  no  peace  to  the  Poles,  except  on  the  condition  of  their 
electing  another  king.  But  Augustus  resolved  not  to  yield 
without  another  effort :  he  flew  to  his  native  Saxonv,  drained 
it  of  fresh  Amds  and  soldiers,  and  marched  by  the  way  of 
Crarow  to  the  deliverance  of  Warsaw.  The  armies  met 
between  Clissow  and  Binczow,  on  the  1 9th  July,  the  very 
day  which,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  marked  by  the 
fjfal  battle  on  the  Duna.  '  The  result  was  now  similar. 
The  Poles,  composing  the  right  wing  of  the  Saxon  army, 
fled,  and  tho  brunt  of  the  battle  falling  upon  the  latter, 
they  suffered  another  disastrous  defeat.  Several  of  the 
palatinates  of  Poland,  in  consequence  of  this,  formed  a  kind 
of  league,  for  the  purpose  of  preser>*ing  the  land  from  tho 


rava^  of  war.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Posen,  of  which 
Stanislaus  Leczinski  was  Palatin.  Charles  succeeded  in 
rallying  this  party  against  Augustus,  who  still  made  some 
vain  efforts  to  maintain  his  ground.  The  Saxon  general 
made  another  stand  at  Pultusk,  with  the  cavalry  which 
he  commanded,  but  the  Swedes  were,  as  usual,  victorious ' 
and  Charles  penetrating  to  Warsaw,  prepared  to  have  an- 
other King  of  Poland  elected  in  place  of  Augustus.  His 
views  turned  at  first  naturally  toward  the  sons  of  Sobieski, 
whose  election  would  have  indicated  a  national  choice  ;  but 
Augustus  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  two  eldest  brothers ; 
and  as  the  younger  refused  to  accept  the  crown  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  elders,  Charles  was  obligerl  to  seek  another 
candidate.  He  pitched  upon  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  who  was 
accordingly  elected  king,  on  tho  1 2th  of  July.  1704. 

The  new  monarch  participated,  of  course,  in  his  patron's 
hostility  towards  Saxony  and  Russia,  and  both  accordingly 
prepared  to  invade  the  electorate,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Dresden  itself  force  Augustus  to  abandon  all  claim  to  the 
Polish  crown.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  had  not  yet 
lost  all  hope :  Russia  was  his  ally,  Austria  his  friend,  and 
the  Pope  obstinately  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  his 
competitor.  A  new  army  of  Saxons,  commanded  by  Schu- 
lenburg,  had  been  raised  to  defend  the  electorate,  and  the 
czar  had  promised  to  second  its  operations.  But  fortune 
was  again  wanting  to  the  efforts  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Schulenburg  at  Fraustadt  left  Saxony  completely 
exposed  to  the  conqueror.  After  this  disaster,  Augustus 
began  to  consider  submission  as  inevitable ;  he  accoraingly 
sent  agents  to  treat  with  Charles,  secretly  however,  since 
he  himself  was  yet  within  the  camp  and  the  power  of 
Russia.  But  before  Augustus  could  escape,  the  czar  forced 
him  to  a  measure  calculated  to  interrupt,  or  prevent  alto- 
gether, a  reconciliation  with  Charles  XII.  By  the  advance 
into  Saxony,  the  Swedish  force  in  Poland  had  been  much 
reduced;  its  commander  had  moreover  relaxed  his  vigi- 
lance, relying  upon  the  negotiations  which  he  was  aware 
were  carrying  on.  The  czar  forced  Augustus,  however  re- 
luctant, to  take  advantage  of  the  moment  and  to  attack  the 
Swedes.  He  did  so  with  success,  and  even  entered  Warsaw 
in  momentary  triumph.  But  Augustus  was  ashamed  of 
an  advantage  so  unfairly  gained,  and  so  little  likely  to  con^ 
duce  to  a  permanent  superiority.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
making  use  of  it  to  raise  his  tone,  or  diminish  his  concessions 
to  Sweden,  he  on  the  contrary  offered  to  make  amends  for 
the  aggression;  and  at  the  same  time  accepted  without 
hesitation  the  conditions  that  Charles  had  already  imposed. 
Abandoning  Russia,  he  hastened  in  person  to  meet  the 
Swedish  monarch  at  Altranstadt,  and  to  conclude  peace 
upon  terms  sufficiently  humiliating.  Augustus  abdicated 
the  crown  of  Poland  in  favour  of  Stanislaus,  promised  to 
send  this  prince  the  crown  jewels,  and  to  congratulate  him 
by  letter.  Ho  abandoned  his  allies  and  his  fortresses,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  unfortunate  Patkul  to  the  ven-> 
geance  of  Charles.  What  must  have  been  still  more 
humiliating,  Charles,  in  imitation  of  his  great  predecessor 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  made  himself  the  Defender  of  the 
Protestant  Faith;  and  stipulated  that  Augustus  should 
respect  the  creed  and  privileges  of  his  protestant  subjects  of 
Saxony.  This  peace  was  concluded  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1706. 

Augustus  now  saw  himself  confined  to  his  native  domi- 
nions, and  condemned  to  political  insignificance.  He  endea- 
voured to  drown  disappomtment  in  luxury  and  expense ; 
but  these  alone  did  not  satisfy  his  restless  spirit  In  1708 
he  pla^  a  Saxon  army  of  9000  men  at  the  emperor's  dis- 
posal in  the  Netherlands.  Schulenburg  commanded  them  ; 
but  Augustus  himself  ser\'ed  in  their  ranks  as  a  volunteer, 
and  as  such  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Lille.  His  natural 
son,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  made  his  first  campaign  on  this 
occasion.  The  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  Sweden  in  1 709,  recalled  Augustus  to  tho  throne 
of  Poland.  The  pope  released  him  from  his  oath  uf  abdica- 
tion. Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  supported  his  preten- 
sions; and  Stanislaus,  instead  of  offering  resistance,  fled 
into  Turkey  to  join  Charles.  The  first  offorU  of  Augustus 
on  his  restoration  were  to  drive  the  Swedes  altogether  from 
Germany.  In  conjunction  with  Denmark,  he  marcheil  into 
Pomerania;  but  here  ho  was  repulsed  by  Steinbock,  the 
Swedish  general.  Fortune,  often  favourable  to  Augustus 
while  he  remained  inactive,  never  failed  to  abandon  him 
as  soon  as  he  took  the  lead,  or  endeavoured  to  play  the  con* 
queror. 
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Charles  XIT.  himself  soon  after  re-appeared  upon  the  [  wife  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  Polish  nation  eagerly 


scene ;  but  all  his  heroism  was  less  dangerous  to  the  allies 
than  the  intrigues  of  his  minister,  the  Count  de  Goertz,  who 
almost  succeeded  in  subvertinp  the  existing  alliances  between 
the  European  stales.  He  had  nearly  diss^Uved  the  bond 
between  Augustus  and  Russia,  when  the  death  of  Charles 
XII.  occurred,  and  at  once  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
struggles  of  war  and  of  political  intrigue. 

The  restoration  of  Augustus  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
aggravated  the  ills  of  that  unhai)py  country.  If  Stanislaus 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  dictation  of  a  foreign 
power,  Augustus  was  still  more  a  foreigner,  who  relied 
upon  Russian  support,  and  who  first  placed  the  country 
at  the  mercy  of  surrounding  states.  Unablo  to  rely  on  the 
Poles,  Augustus  endeavoured  to  defend  his  authority  by 
Saxon  soldiers.  Insurrection  and  civil  war  were  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  means  by  which  these  were  tcrminatwl 
were  as  disastrous  as  the  ills  thev  remedied.  It  was  first 
decided  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  should  evacuate  the  coun 


embraced  the  occasion  to  elect  and  to  rally  round  a  native 
prince.  But  a  Russian  army  advanced  to  enforce  the  pre- 
tensions of  Augustus  III.;  the  Poles  disputed  gallantly, 
but  unsuccessfully,  the  passage  of  the  Vistula,  and  under 
Russian  auspices  a  few  of  the  Saxon  partizans  in  Poland, 
meeting  in  the  village  of  Kamien,  proceeded  to  the  counter- 
election  of  Augustus.  His  competitor  Stanislaus  was 
obliged  to  lly  and  take  refuge  in  Danzig,  which  he  was 
compelled  eventually  to  abandon,  along  with  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Augustus,  although  crowned  at 
Cracow  in  the  commencement  of  1 734,  did  not  become 
undisputed  monarch  of  Poland  till  after  the  Diet  of  Paci- 
fication, held  at  Warsaw  in  1736.  Though  oppressed  by 
foreign  troops,  the  Poles  showed  themselves  jealous  of  their 
independence.  They  stipulated  for  the  dismissal  of  fo- 
reigners, and  for  the  maintenance  of  only  1200  Saxon  guards 
within  the  kingdom.  Augustus  yielded ;  and  half  reluctant, 
Poland  once  more  submitted  to  a  Saxon  prince. 


try  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  agreed,  under  the  crafty        Up  to  the  timo  of  his  accession,  Augustus  had  bestowed 


mediation  of  Russia,  that  the  national  army  of  Poland 
should  be  reduccil.  from  near  100,000  to  the  insignificant 
force  of  about  20,000  men.  *  These  measures  of  Augustus,* 
says  MalezewskI, '  brought  peace  to  Poland ;  but  it  was  the 
peace  of  the  tomb.* 

The  interval  between  1718,  the  year  of  Charles  Xllth's 


his  confidence  chiefly  upon  the  old  companion  of  his 
travels,  Sulkowsky ;  but  this  favourite  was  superseded 
by  another,  Count  Bruhl,  who  henceforth  monopolized  all 
authority  in  Saxony  and  Poland.  Mutual  spoliation  wai 
then  the  sole  thought  of  the  powers  of  Germany.  The 
rise  of  Prussia  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  house,  and 


death,  and  that  of  Augustus,  which  took  place  in  1 733, 1  incited  its  ministers  one  day  to  oppose  Prussian  aggran- 
passed  away  without  being  marked  by  any  remarkable  '•  dizement,  the  next  day  to  imitate  it.  The  probable  disso- 
incidents.  Vhe  unsuccessful  efibrt  of  Augustus  to  secure  .  lution  of  the  Austrian  empire  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
the  duchy  of  Courland  for  his  son  Maurice,  was  almost  tho  '  Sixth  gave  rise  to  interminable  intrigues.  It  was  Sul- 
only  attempt  at  active  policy.  A  marriage  between  the  kowski's  project  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  Saxony.  Bruhl 
king's  eldest  son  and  an  archduchess  of  Austria  was  an  at  first  abandoned  this  scheme  and  leagued  with  Austria  to 
opportunity  for  Augustus  to  display  all  his  magnificence  support  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  a  little  time. 
The  procession  was  such  as  no  court  in  Europe  could  rival :  however,  he  was  tempted  to  throw  Saxony  into  the  opposite 
diamonds  and  embroidery  had  never  been  seen  in  greater  party,  and  to  resume  the  scheme  of  appropriating  Bohemia, 
profusion.  But  the  good  people  of  Dresden  could  only  while  Frederic  was  to  have  Silesia.  Augustus  acquiesced, 
look  with  discontented  eyes  on  a  scene  of  magnificence,  i  The  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  fought  in  alliance,  but 
cruelly  contrasted  with  their  own  recent  and  present  misery.  =  had  not  been  hmg  in  the  field,  when  Augustus  learned 
In  addition  to  this,  the  recantation  of  the  young  prince,  and  ,  to  his  astonishment  that  his  minister  bad  again  deserted 
the  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  the  Jesuits  and  high  =  Frederic.  Soon  after,  in  1743,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at 
Catholic  party  in  Poland,  filled  the  Lutheran  population  Warsaw  between  England,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  for  the 
of  Saxony  with  anxious  fears  for  their  religious  liberties.  '  defence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  king  of  Prussia 
Augustus  was  not  beloved  by  his  subjects  in  either  of  his  instantly  marched  100,000  men  into  Saxony,  routed  all  that 
kingdoms;  each  complained  that  they  were  sacrificed  to  opposed  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden.  Decem- 
the  other,  while,  in  realitv,  both  were  sacrificed  to  tho  her,  1 745 ;  whilst  Augustus,  with  his  minister,  took  refuge 
vain-glory  of  the  prince.  In  Saxony,  however,  his  prodi-  in  Poland.  The  truce  of  1746,  however,  restored  to  him  the 
gality  was  favourable  to  the  arts ;  and  the  porcelain  maim-  '■  electorate ;  and  at  the  same  period  took  place  the  marriage 
facture  of  Saxony  (the  rage  with  the  princes  of  that  day)  of  Augustus's  daughter,  Maria  Josepha,  with  the  dauphin 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  reign.  Poland  had  of  France  ;  a  marriage  from  which  sprung  Louis  XVI., 
not  even  this  trifling  recompense.  Such  were  the  miserable  !  I^uis  XVIII.,  and  Cluirles  X.,  the  present  esiilcd  king  of 
results  of  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  possessed  personal  !  France. 

accomplishments  in  the  highest  and  mental  talents  in  no  |      The  imix>ssibility  of  coping  with  Prussia,  already  proved 
mean  degreo.     Like  Louis  XIV.,  his  great  model,  he  was  \  by  tlie  defeat  of  the  Saxons  and  their  allies,  could  not  keep 


.     .  _     consequence  

gallant  uuil  .1  bigot,  necessitous  and  prodigal,  his  pride  com-  invaded  Saxony  in  1756,  and  succeeded  in  taking  prisoner 
menoed  tlic  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  over  which  he  ruled,  :  the  entire  Saxon  army  in  its  intrenched  camp  at  Pirna. 
while  the  gorgeous  luxury  and  far-famed  magnificence  of  his  !  Augustus  again  lied  to  Poland. 

person  and  his  court  rather  aggravated  than  diminished  tho  His  reign  in  this  latter  country  was  as  pernicious  as  in 
^'^l'V;!l".V"«']/^''*^""^*^"^  of  his  people.  I  Saxony.     If  Saxony  was  humbled  in  its  pride,  stripped  of 

AUGUSTUS     HI.,  "      '  .         -.  .      .  -      .  -J  r  _    .  rr.        . 


different  courts  of  Europe;  but  the  young  prince  gained  to  a  resolution  or  pass  a  law.  It  had  no  court  or  king; 
from  his  travels  only  the  love  of  idleness  and  pleasure.  Augustus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chace,  pre- 
He  returiiwl  *  stiff",  indolent,  and  backward.*  says  the  his-  ferred  the  well-stocked  forcste  of  Saxony  to  the  plains  of 
ton  iin  of  Saxony ;  'good-natured,  indeed,  which  served  to  Poland, 
render  hiin  the  prey  of  favourites.  The  father  had  at 
least  an  aim,  in  whidi  he  may  have  faileil ;  but  the  son 
had  neither  aim  nor  purpose  to  fail  in.' 


The  death  of  his  fatlicr  in  1733  mado  Augustus  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  \vi\  him  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
pretensions  t(»  the  throne  of  Poland.  Ilis  indolent  nature 
shrunk,  it  is  said,  from  struggling  to  attain  this  uneasy 
eminence :  but  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Austria,  supplicii 
her  husband  wiih  ambition,  and  Augustus  became  a  candi- 
date. He  was  supported  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg,  bcitii  anxious  that  Poland  should  have  for  a 


Saxony  itself  having  fallen  into  insignificance,  its  monarchi 
sunk  into  a  stato  of  dependence  upon  Russia,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg became  the  capital,  to  which  the  Poles  resorted,  rather 
than  to  Dresden.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  Russia  was 
allowed  silently  to  establish  itself  in  Poland  under  the  empty 
government  of  Augustus.  Pictures,  porcelain,  ff^tes.  and 
music,  were  the  only  c^res  of  this  prince,  who  was  to  his 
father  what  lAiuis  XV.  was  to  Louis  XIV. ;  except  that 


Augustus  III.,  though  prodigal  and  luxurious,  was  no  sen- 
sualist. Rulhi^rcs  even  reproaches  him  for  his  stupid  con- 
stancy  to  his  queen  ;   a  singular  specimen  of  the  French 

monarch  a  prinreofcasy  disposition.  possesse<l  of  foreign  and  =  histor'ian's  own  ideas  of  morality.     Augustus  III.  expired 

distant  dominions.     France,  however,  favoure<l  his  father's  ;  at  Dresden,  in  October,  1 763. 

old  compeiitor,  Stani^laus,  who!>«;  daughter  had  become  the  I      AUK  (zoology).  The  Tcrnacular  name  for  certain  sea- 


\iti»  of  iha  Aimilf  Akada,  Icnown  Kiafttiflc^l'l'  HL*P«ciof 
of  the  lubgeuera  AIca,  FrcUercala,  Mergyilw,  a&4  P^alfrit. 

Sitbgtnu*  Alca. 

The  true  Aulu,  though  they  are  itrictly  Oceania  birds, 
K«nxly  ever  leavinK  the  water  exccut  fiir  the  purpoaei  of 
wproduction.  vill  sometimes  proceed  Bwiftly,  though  awk- 
wardly, on  foot  when  pursued  on  land.  They  breed  in  large 
companies,  in  cavern*  and  rocky  clittn.  Inying  only  one  dis- 
pToportionateW  large  egg.  Their  food,  which  they  obtain 
by  diving  (an  operation  in  which  they  are  materially  assisted 
by  tlieir  wingi  ai  well  as  by  their  feet),  consists  of  small  fishes, 
CTualaceans,  and  other  marine  animala.  The  young  are 
■aid  to  be  fed  from  the  cropa  of  the  parents,  not  only  before 
they  are  able  to  leave  the  place  of  their  birth,  but  aUo  for 
some  time  allem'ardB. 

The  genu8  Alca,  as  it  is  reduced  by  modern  omithologiiti, 
include!  but  two  spociei.  apparently  incongtuoui.  The 
firet  of  these,  the  Great  Auk  (Alca  impennii,  Linn.)  re- 
markable for  the  imperfect  development  of  its  wint;s,  seldom 
ieaves  the  arctic  circle  and  the  resions  bordering  on  it, 
and  ia  a  rare  vititant  to  the  British  isles.  Dr.  Fleming, 
howorer,  give*  an  account  of  one  taken  alive  at  St.  Kilda 


i  AUK 

Mu«eum,   with  'Papa  Westra'  on  the  label.     The  Great 

Auk  breeds  in  June  and  July,  layinj;  one  cf^g,  about  the 
aize  of  a  swan's,  of  a  whitish- yullow,  marked  with  numerous 
linei  and  spots  of  black,  which  have  been  supposed  to  bear 
soma  resemblance  to  Chinese  characters. 

In  the  BlaekbilUd  Auk,  Raxorbill,  at  Mum  iAka  tarda, 
Linn,),  the  development  of  the  wings  is  carried  to  the  usual 
extent  necessory  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  though  the  bird 
uses  them  with  great  eflect  ai  oan  when  swimming  under 

The  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  are  widely  diffused. 
Is  the  portion  allotted  lo  these  birds ;  but  it  is  in  the  higher 
latitudes  that  Ihey  swarm.  In  England,  the  Needtei,  and 
other  adjacent  precipitous  clitfs,  have  a  fair  share  of  ihem ; 
and  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  '  dreadful  trado'  of  taking 
Iheir  eggs,  which  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  for  salads  espe- 
cially, IB  carried  on.  In  Ray's  Willoughby,  thchabitaof  the 
Faeor-biU  are  thus  described ;  '  It  lays,  sit*,  and  breeds  up 
its  young  on  the  ledges  of  the  craggy  clifis  and  steep  rucks 
by  the  sea-shorei  that  are  broken  and  divided  into  many  as 


<ii)icre  they  arc  sometimes  known  to  breed),  which,  even 
with  a  looK  and  heavy  cord  tied  lo  its  leg,  swam  under 
water  with  extraordinary  speed.  The  power  of  the  ap- 
parently useless  wings  as  organs  of  progression  was  still 
more  stroniclv  «hown  in  tlio  (Ircat  Auk  chased  inetfectually  I 
by  Mr.  Bullock  during  his  tour  to  the  Northern  Isles ;  fur 
the  four  oara  of  the  bird  are  said  lo  have  left  ihc  tix-  \ 
viml  boat  of  bis  pursuers  far  behind.  Acconlinfc  to  ihc  j 
siirai-  authority,  only  a  single  pair  had  been  known  to  . 
brfoJ  in  Papa  Westra  for  several  years.  NewfouiuUiind  I 
is  reconied  as  one  of  their  breeding  places,  and  Pennant 
relates  (hat  the  EHjuimBUK  who  frequented  the  island 
madi-  clothing  of  their  skins.  In  the  ocean  that  washes 
the  Feroe  lulea.  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  where  they  dwell 
in  ervat  numbers,  they  may  be  frequently  seen  on  the 
tlualini!  ice ;  but  Pennant  says  that  they  are  observed  never 
to  wander  beyond  soundings,  and  that  seamen  direct  their 
me.iiure*  according  to  Ibeir  appearance. 

The  find  of  the  Great  Auk  consists  prineipallv  of  flail ; 
and  the  Lump  Bub  (Cyclopiaru*  lumpnt)  is  skid  to  be  its 
favourite  morsel. 

The  length  of  the  bird  is  somewhat  under  three  feet. 
The  winter  plumage,  which  begins  lo  appear  in  autumn, 
leaves  the  cheeks,  throat,  foie-part,  and  sides  of  the  no<^k 
while.  In  »priiig.  the  summer  change  begins  lo  take  plaic, 
and  confines  Ihe  whito  on  (he  head  to  a  largo  patch,  wbirh 
exti-nds  in  front  and  around  the  eyes ;  the  rest  of  the  head, 
the  neuk,  and  upper  plumage  is  of  a  deep  block.  There 
IS  a  specimen  «f  the  bird  in  its  aummci  dram,  in  the  British 


[Alatoidi.] 
it  were  stairs  or'slielves,  together  with  the  Coullertub*  and 
Guillemoti.  The  M anka-men  are  wont  to  compare  the** 
rocks,  with  the  birds  sitting  upon  them  in  breeding  time,  to 
an  apothecary's  shop— Iho  ledges  of  Ihe  rocks  resembling 
the  shelves,  and  the  birds  the  pots.  About  the  Isle  ot 
Han  anj  very  high  cliffs,  broken  in  this  manner  into  many 
ledges  one  above  anolhor,  from  top  to  bottom.  They  are 
wont  to  let  down  men  by  ropes  from  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  to 
lake  away  the  eggs  end  young  ones.  They  take  also  the 
birds  themselves  when  they  are  silting  upon  their  eggs 
with  snares  fastened  to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  so  put 
about  their  necks.  They  build  no  nests,  but  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  bare  rocks.' 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador  they  abound,  and  the  Ihouranda 
of  bird!  there  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  breost  a-alhers, 
which  are  very  warm  and  elastic,  and  Ihu  qutintitiFS  of  eggr 
there  collected,  amount  to  almost  incredible  nunihurs. 

The  Bummer  and  winter  dress  of  the  R««orbill,  ihongb 
different,  do  not  vary  so  remarkably  as  the  uluniaf>e  of  man* 
other  birds.  In  the  summer  dress,  the  white  streak  which 
goes  to  the  hill  from  the  eyes,  beromes  very  imre ;  and  tin 
cheeks,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck  are 
of  a  deep  black,  shaded  with  reddish.  In  winter,  the  throat 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck         -'■■- 

. Gn'iclin. 

httlo  more  than  flRccn  inches  long. 
The  egd  ifiw  ihey  lay  but  one)  is  very  large  In  proportion  to 
the  bird,  l>ein«  about  the  aiic  of  Ihot  of  a  turkey,  but  of  a 
longer  shape,  pointed  towards  the  smaller  end,  while  oi 
sometimes  vellowish,  hlolchcd,  and  streaked  with  dark 
bruwD,  chieOy  towards  the  larger  end. 

Siibgenun  Fral^reula. 
LeavinK  the  true  Auks  we  coino  to  Ihe  genus  F^lfrtuJa 
Brias.  (.Mormon.  Illiger),  of  which  tlie  Labradnt  Auk,  com- 
mon Pi^fin,  M  Coulttrntb,  Fntttrtttla  Arctifa,M(9moi\ 


00.  AUK 

Init  there  is  little  doubt  ttiKt  other  tlihea  kdA  enutaceani 
ue  acceptable  to  the  bird. 

Subgfnut  Mtrgulat. 

The  Utile  Auk  Co  itmon  Rulche  or  Sea  Dove,  Mergului 

Melainfeucot  of  Ra>    Una  Mte  of  Tummiticli,  uaAAtn 


fyalereula,  Temm,,  Alca  Arcltca,  Lluq-i  may  be  taken  as 

Selby  itivca  the  folloirinf;  orcount  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  and  in  rorroboraled  by  others  who  have  written  on  the 
Bubjpct :  '  Allhau|!h  the  pufKn  is  fuund  in  very  hif^h  lali- 
tudex,  and  itn  distribution  through  the  arctic  circle  is  cxten- 
■ive,  it  is  only  known  to  us  as  a  summet  visitant,  and  that 
from  the  south,  making;  its  first  appearance  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  breeding  stations  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  regu- 
larly departing  between  the  lOIh  and  201h  of  August  for 
tlie  southern  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
l£uri)pe,  where  it  passes  the  remainder  of  tlie  year.  It 
breeds  in  freat  numbers  upon  Friestholm  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Ani;Iesea,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  indeed,  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts.  Many 
TESort  to  the  Feroe  islands,  selecting  such  as  are  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  ;  and  here  they  dig  their  own 
burrows,  from  there  not  being  any  rabbits  to  dispossess 
upon  Ifae  particular  islets  they  frequent.  They  commence 
this  operation  aliout  the  tint  week  in  May,  and  the  hole  is 
genenilly  excavated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  of^n  in 
B  curving  direction,  and  occasionally  with  two  entrances. 
When  eii^ged  in  digging,  which  is  principally  performed 
by  (he  mules,  they  sro  sometimes  so  intent  upon  their  work 
as  to  admit  o(  being  taken  by  hand,  and  the  same  may  also 
be  done  during  incubation.  At  tins  period  I  liove  fiequently 
obtained  specimens,  by  thrusting  my  arm  into  the  burrow, 
though  at  the  risk  of  receiving  a  severe  bite  from  the  power- , 
ful  and  sharp-edged  bill  of  the  old  bir<i.  At  iho  fariher 
end  of  this  tiule  itia  singlo  egg  is  deposited,  which  in  size 
nearly  equals  that  of  a  pullet,  and.  as  Pennant  oliserve*, 
varies  in  Ibrm  ;  in  some  instances  one  end  kieing  acute,  and 
in  others  both  equally  obtuse.  Its  colour  when  llrst  luiil  is 
white,  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled  and  diny,  from  its  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  carlli ;  no  materials  being  cillecled 
for  a  nest  at  (he  end  of  the  burrow.  The  young  ore 
batched  aftiT  a  month's  incubation,  and  arc  then  coi'i-nid 
with  a  lung  blackish  down  above,  which  gradually  gives 
|i1ace  to  the  feathered  plumage,  so  that  at  (he  end  of  a 
month  or  iivo  week«  they  ate  able  to  (luit  the  burrow,  and 
follow  their  parents  to  the  open  sea.  Sixin  ufler  lliis  time, 
or  about  the  scomd  week  in  August,  the  whole  Icaie  our 
coasts,  commencing  their  equatorial  migration.  At  .in 
eurty  a<re  the  bill  of  this  bird  h  small  and  narrow,  scarcely 
e\coi-ding  thot  of  the  young  Rnsnr-biU  at  the  Hame  period 
of  life ;  and  not  till  after  the  second  year  does  this  member 
aci(uire  its  full  devctopmcut,  both  as  to  depth,  colour,  und 
its  transverse  furrows. 

In  rucky  places  (Dover  chffs  for  instance),  they  deposit 
tlR-ir  singlo  ogg,  as  Montagu  obsencs,  in  the  holes  and  cre- 
vices. The  length  of  the  bird  \*  about  twelve  inches.  The 
balfof  Iho  liiU  ncurest  the  head  is  bluish ;  the  rcKt  rul.  The 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  puckervd  into  a  kind  of  star.  The 
k'Bs  nml  feet  are  orange.  The  plumage  is  block  and  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chfeks  and  chin,  which  are  some- 
times grey.  The  young,  ]iickled  with  spices,  are  by  some 
ronsidurud  dainties  ;  lliey  arc  also  occasionally  potted  in 
tlur  north. 

Bprals  uru  supposed  to  bo  the  principal  food  of  the  puffin  ; 


AUe,  Linn.,  is  an  example  of  the  gonui  Mergutut  of  mu 
countryman  Ray. 

The  Little  Auk  braves  the  inclemency  of  very  hig-h  lati- 
tudes, and  congregates  in  great  tioekt  for  within  the  arctie 
circle.  The  inhospitable  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spill- 
bergen  are  the  dwelling-places  of  these  birds,  and  thousand* 
have  been  seen  at  Melville  Island.  In  tbeie  dreary  regions 
tbev  are  said  to  walch  the  motion  of  the  ics,  and,  when  it  ii 
broken  up  by  storms,  down  they  come  in  legions,  crowding 
into  every  Dssure  to  banquet  on  the  cruatacttatii  and  other 
marine  animals  which  there  lie  at  their  mercy.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  an  occasional  lisitanl  to  this  country,  for 
those  which  h,tve  appeared  here  have  been  evidently  ex- 
hausted tiirds.  buITeted  by  storms,  and  driven  by  contraiy 
winds  for  fium  the  spot  con  genial  to  their  habits.  The  little 
~    '   ~     '   '  and  ten  inches  in  length;  the  bdl  i* 


is  black   in  summer,  becomes  whitish:  the  change   takes 
place  in  the  autumn. 

The  bird  lays  only  one  egg.  of  a  pale  bluisb-green,  on  the 
most  inaccessible  ledges  of  the  precipices  which  overhang 
the  ocean. 

Subgenut  Phalerie. 

The  Permqaet  Auk,  Phaleria  ptitlaeula,  Temminrk. 
A/ca  piiltiicula,  Pallas,  may  be  taken  as  an  illiulralion  of 
this  subgenus. 
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K)       shatka  and  other  northern  reeions  shelter  these 
lu    abundance.    They  swim   and  dive   admirably. 

vries  are  told  to  prove  their  unsuspicious  character ;  and 
b  a  said  that  the  natives  place  a  dress  with  large  sleeves 
lear  their  holes  and  burrows,  into  which  the  artless  birds, 

itaking  the  sleeves  aforesaid  for  their  own  retreats,  creep 
luJ  are  taken. 
About  Midsummer,  they  lay  one  large  egg,  nearly  of  the 
of  a  hen*s,  with  brown  or  dusky  spots  on  a  whitish  or 
vtaowish  ground. 

The  Perroquet  Auk  is  about  eleven  inches  in  length. 
Fiom  behind  the  eye  a  tuft  of  white  feathers,  which  hang 
m  either  side  of  the  neck,  shoots  forth.  The  head,  neck, 
ind  upper  parts  are  black,  blending  into  ash-colour  on  the 
ore- part  of  ^e  neck ;  the  under  parts  from  the  breast  are 
rhite;  the  legs  are  yellowish.  In  the  old  bird  the  bill 
8  red,  while  the  young  one  has  it  of  a  yellowish  or  dusky 
elour. 

AUUG  COUNCIL  (Reichshofrath),  the  name  once 
given  to  tiie  personal  council  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
rhich  was  distinct  from  the  imperial  chamber,  or  Reicbis- 
iCammergericht,  which  was  the  supremo  tribunal  of  the 
^  n  empire.  [See  Ikpkrial  Chaubbr.]  The  Aulic 
y     iul  consisted  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  the  vice- 

uceUor  of  the  empire,  and  eighteen  councillors,  six  of 
I  were  required  to  be  protestants :  the  votes  of  these  six, 
luou  unanimous,  were  considered  eoual  to  those  of  all  the 
est.  The  nomination  of  the  Aulic  Councillors  belonged  to 
he  emperor,  who  paid  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  vice- 
■eadent*  who  was  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz ; 

y  were  drawn  from  two  classes,  nobles  and  civilians. 

loe  aiTain  which  were  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 

court  were  of  three  sorts :  1 .  Feudal  processes  concern- 

the  immediate  feudatories  of  the  emperor ;   2.  Those 

Mi«^  reservaia  CtnarUy  including  appeals  from  the  here- 

ry  dominions  of  the  emperor ;  3.  All  matters  concerning 

;  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy,  as  the  emperor  was  s^led 

wiog  of  the  Romans.    The  investitures  of  counties  of  the 

Serroan  empire  were  given  by  the  Aulic  Council.    The 

kulic  CouncU  did  not  interfere  in  the  political  or  state  affairs 

f  the  empire.    The  Council  ceased  at  the  death  of  every 

mperor;  and  the  new  emperor  made  a  fresh  appointment. 

!*be  decisions  of  the  Aulic  Council  were  submitted  to  the 

mperor  for  his  approbation,  by  which  they  became  law. 

^iloitx,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  compares  the 

Lulic  Council  to  the  old  French  Parliament,  with  this  dif- 

ecence,  that  the  former  could  not  make  remonstrances  to 

be  sovereign,  and  did  not  register  any  other  acts  but  its 

WD  decisions. 

At  the  extinction  of  the  German  empire  by  the  renun- 

n  of  Francis  II.  in  1806,  and  the  establishment  of 

I  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  the  protection  of 

Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Aulic  Council  ceased  to  exist. 

uere  it,  however,  an  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  for  the 

flairs  of  the  war  department  of  the  Austrian  empire :  it 

I  called  Hqfknegtrath^  and  consists  of  twenty-five  coun- 

tllors.    The  members  also  of  the  various  boards  or  chan- 

slUiries  of  state  for  the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 

rransylvania,  Italy,  and  Gallicia,  are  styled  Aulic  Coun- 

illurs.  but  are  inferior  in  rank  to  the  councillors  of  state,  of 

rhii'h  Utter  two  sit  at  the  head  of  each  board.    (Austria  oi 

r  i>,  London.  1827.) 

A  ULIS.    [See  Eoripos.] 

AULUS  GELLIUS.    [See  Gelliits.] 

AUMALE,  CHARLES  DE  LORRAINE,  DUC  D\ 

prung  from  a  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Lorraine,  which 

ad  settled  in  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 

mtury.  when  it  was  possessed  of  the  fief  of  Aumale.    His 

icher.  Claude  d* Aumale,  was  governor  of  Burgundy,  and 

Ui  to  Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  the  head  of  the  League,  i 

ft  Guise.]  Charles  d' Aumale  entered  into  the  party  , 
I  league,  which,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  the 
lenots,  aspired  to  the  supreme  power.  He  was  the 
■•.—i  of  subjecting  Picardy  and  Normandy  to  the  League. 
Lfter  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guiso,  in  December, 
SS8.  D Aumale  and  tTTe  Duke  of  Mayonne  became  the 
eeds  of  their  party.  D'Aumale  in  1589  took  possession  of 
Wis,  from  which  King  Henry  III.  had  been  obUired  to 
itire,  and  he  dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  sent 
s  members  to  the  Bastille.  Shortly  afterwards  he  marched 
om  Paris  with  10,000  men  to  attack  the  town  of  Senlis, 

was  defeated  by  La  None.     He  still  defended  Paris 


for  some  time  against  the  forces  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  after 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III.,  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
but  seeing  the  bad  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  party  after  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  he  left  the  capital.  After  the  surrender  of 
Paris  to  Henry  IV.,  D* Aumale  joined  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  invaded  the  province  of  Picardy,  for  which  he  was 
declared  guilty  of  high-treason  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  sentenc<i(l  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  which  sentence 
was  executed  in  effigy  the  24th  of  July,  1 595.  D'Aumale, 
however,  continued  to  reside  abroad,  chiefly  in  Flanders, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  Spanish  government.  He  died 
at  Brussels  in  1631,  in  his  sevens-seventh  year.  (Lbl- 
cretelle,  Histoire  de  France  pendant  lee  Guerree  de  Re^ 
ligion,) 

AUNIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments  of  France ;  and  remarkable  as  being  the  sm^lest  of 
those  divisions.  It  was  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  W., 
on  the  N.  by  Poitou,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Sdvre  (distinguished  as  the  Stvie  Niortaise),  and  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  the  province  of  Saintonge.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Sdvre  just  mentioned  and  the  Charente.  These 
rivers,  rising  in  the  more  inland  provinces,  pass  through 
Aunis  in  their  course  to  the  ocean.  The  soil  is  genen^y 
dry,  but  it  produces  com,  and  grapes,  from  which  good 
wine  and  brandy  are  mado;  while  the  marshy  tracts 
afford  pasturage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle. 
There  is  little  wood.  The  salt  marshes,  which  are  con- 
siderable, yield  salt  of  the  best  quality ;  but  their  exha- 
lations are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  maritime  situation  of  the  district,  and  the  excel- 
lent ports  which  it  possesses,  render  it  commercial  and 
wealthy.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  brandy  :  but  the 
cod-fishery,  and  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  employ 
several  vessels.  The  coast  abounds  in  sheU-fish,  of  species 
that  are  not  very  common ;  and  the  mussel-fishery  ipcche 
des  motdee)  brings  in  considerable  profit.  The  salt  is  of 
three  kinds,  white,  grey,  and  reddish ;  the  first  is  the  most 
esteemed. 

The  maps  differ  considerably  in  giving  the  boundaries  of 
Aunis.  Dome  contract  the  province  so  far  as  to  exclude 
the  town  of  Rochefort,  which  is  on  the  norUiem  bank  of  the 
Charente ;  while  others  make  the  Charente  Uie  southern 
boundary  of  Aunis,  and  so  include  Rochefort  The  map 
given  in  the  Atlas  to  the  Encydopidie  Mithodique  extends 
the  province  still  farther  south  to  the  Gironae;  for  the 
district  of  Brouageais,  which  formerly  appertained  to  Sain- 
tonge, was  dismembered  from  that  province  and  joined  to 
Aunis,  which  thus  included  all  the  sea  coast  between 
Poitou  and  Guienne,  together  with  the  islands  of  R£,  Aix, 
and  Oleron.  The  district  of  Brouageais  seems  to  be  pro- 
ductive in  salt,  as  also  the  isle  of  Oleron.  The  isle  or  R^ 
produces  wine ;  but  is  ill-provided  with  wood,  and  is  not 
fruitful  in  corn. 

The  chief  town  of  Aunis  was  La  Rochelle ;  and  to  this 
we  may  add  Rochefort  and  Marennes  as  next  in  import- 
ance. 

The  province  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department 
of  Charente  Infl^rieuro  (Lower  Charente).  (Malta  Brun ; 
Encydopidie  Mithodique,  *  Geographic  Modeme/  article 
Aunis.) 

AURANTIA'CEiE,  or  the  orange  tribe,  are  dicot>ledo- 
nous  polvpetalous  plants,  with  dark-green  jointed  leaves, 
filled  with  fragrant  essential  oil  collected  in  little  transpa- 
rent dots,  and  a  superior  ovary  changing  to  a  succulent 
berry,  the  rind  of  which  is  also  filled  with  fragrant  essential 
oil.  No  natural  order  can  well  be  more  strictly  defined  than 
the  orange  tribe,  and  none  have  properties  more  uniform 
and  definite.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  temperate  or  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
and  unknown  in  a  wild  state  m  America ;  their  flowers  are 
usually  odoriferous,  and  their  fruits  subacid ;  the  rind  has 
some  shade  of  yellow.  They  principally  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  number  and  proportion  or  arrangement  of  their 
stamens,  in  the  number  of  cells  or  seeds  in  the  fruit,  and  in 
the  texture  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  wluch  does  not  always 
pull  off  as  in  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  their 
congeners,  but  is  frequently  a  mere  skin  inclosing  the  pulp. 
The  natural  order  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  urange 
tribe  is  that  called  Xanthaxyleee,  into  which  the  oranges 
pass  by  theur  climbing  genus,  Lavan^a,  and  which  dilbr 
principally  in  having  a  nard  dry  fruit  which  tpUtt  into 
several  carpels. 
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AUR6,  a  tmall  rker  in  Normaiul)-.  tiam^  near  the  town 
i>r  Morta|;no,  in  the  department  of  Omo,  and  Howinf;  in  a 
dirLf  lion  a  little  to  the  north  of  eaiit,  niilil  it  joins  the  Euro 
»'.>t  fur  froin  Drciix.  Aa  its  whole  n)ui'sa  is  not  much  more 
than  Torty  luiUs,  it  wunld  not  du^ne  notice,  but  ti>/  the  cir- 
rumstanco  that  its  »trc>im  wm  intemiploil  and  its  WBlers 
KWDJiuveil  up  in  deep  pits  or  ahysMs  whlrh  occurred  in  iti 
couriie.  It  IB  RU|ipa:ied  by  DcBmarcsl  (in  the  Briiule  '  Aure,' 
in  ^a  Eneyctiipfttte  Mfihndiijui'.,  'GcoKrapliie  l'hygi(]ue'), 
■hut  lliii  aliRorplion  of  tho  \ralcr«  was  ronsMinenl  upon 
the  Dccumulatiijn  of  mud  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
ruised  the  waters  to  ovcrflnw,  and  to  work  out  for  them- 
aelve*  subtumuiean  ehniineU.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
tlie  rauKc  of  tbo  phcnomvnou,  tlie  niilU  on  the  stream  were 
materially  injiiri'd  by  Iho  frraucnt  I'uilure  of  llie  water ;  and 
Ihi*  injury  led  to  the  api>licatioii  of  a  remedy.  The  bed  of 
the  river  woa  clcanscil,  IhL-  mud  wliitli  bad  accumulated 
taken  nway,  the  pits  by  which  the  water  had  been  abioibed 
iito|iped  up,  anil  the  oriflccs  by  which  the  water  sn  absorbed 
in  u  inter  iiwiied  forth  apiin,  were  made  to  Bm))ly  themselves 
intrt  llii-  ■tn'nm.     (KHrycliipfdit  Mfthndique.) 

AURK'J^IA,in  eutiimolo|;y,  a  name  pvcn  to  tliat  RtHtenf 
an  insert  which  is  between  tile  eatcrpillar  and  its  final 
IraniifiirmBtiiin,  and  is  iMnunnnly  callecl  a  cbrysalii  nr  i)iipa. 
The  term  aurelia  was  first  ap])lii.-<l  by  Ihc  KoniaiiH,  and  that 
of  cbrvKalis  by  llu-  Gn'ckd,  tu  certain  buttcrlly  pupa)  which 
haw  a  (;iilden  colour.  In  Rniiland,  those  of  the  poarork 
( t'lintvun  /«>  and  tlio  uninll  tortoiKeshcll  ( Vannta  t/rUeeK) 
biilierllics  arc  beautiful  e:ianijileii,  and  may  be  seen  in 
ubunibiiicc  bunuinit  to  the  coinmi'n  stineinit  nettle*  about 
the  taller  eiiil  of  (he  wulith  «f  June.     [For  further  account. 


toldier ;  tall,  hindiome,  and  ■trong,  ikitftil  and  dilimat  in 
all  athletic  and  military  e&ereises,  temperate  in  taia  babiti, 
and  of  acuta  intellect,  he  roae  from  hiit  humble  itatv?n  to 
the  hiRheit  military  oUicei,  during  the  reigns  of  Valerian 
and  Claudian.  It  is  a  trillin(;  circumstance,  hut  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  ai  illuatralivo  of  the  qualiliea  lookad 
fur  ill  a  general  at  that  time,  that  the  boys  used  to  sing 
!  to  the  formwini;  effect  in  praise  of  his  personal  proweas  :— 
i  '  Mille,  mille,  milLe,  mille,  mille,  mille,  decollavimua ;  Units 
I  homo  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  dccullavimus ;  MUli, 
j  mille.  mille  vivat,  qui  mille  mille  occidit.  Tantum  lini 
,  habet  nemo  quantum  fudit  sanKiiiu)*.'  lie  was  disiin- 
j  Kuished  by  the  soldiers  from  aiiotliur  Aurclian,  also  a  iii- 
l  biine,  by  the  cbaracteridlic  epiibet  * swoi-d  in  hand' (man ■ 
I  ad  ferrum).  As  on  ulliccr,  his  discipline  was  strict  wen  ta 
I  severity.  lie  wrote  tu  his  lieutenant,  *  If  you  wish  to  becons 
:  tribune,  or  to  live,  keep  the  soldiery  in  order.  Let  no  oat 
I  steal  analber  man's  fowl,  nor  touch  his  sheep,  Let  nons 
plunder  grapes,  nor  injure  eom-dclds.  Let  none  osact  oil, 
I  sail,  or  wood.  Let  each  be  content  with  his  own  rationi. 
!  Let  each  ^ct  rich  from  the  booty  of  the  unemy,  not  from  tha 

tears  of  the  provincials,'  Btc. 
I  On  tho  death  of  Claudius,  honourahly  diiiinfruiahed  by  tbt 
appellation  QfGolhic,A.D.'J'0,Quiiitillus,  brother  of  Claudius, 
assumed  the  purple,  hut  resi|;iicd  it  by  a  vuluntaiv  death  at 
the  endof  seventeen  days,  on  hcarinK  that  the  leguniofthe 
Danube  had  raised  Aurelian  tu  the  imperial  dignity.  Tbe 
now  emperor  sLipprcasod  an  inroad  of  tho  Suevi  and  SarmalK, 
and  compelled  lliein  to  retreat  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Danube ;  but  he  withdrew  the  Roman  troops  from  the  pn- 
vineo  of  Docin,  and  thus  doubly  itrenfithened  the  frontier  of 
the  empira  by  rendering  tlic  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by 
abandoning  a  district  ton  distant  to  be  easily  defended,  and 
too  thinly  peopled  to  defend  itself.  While  thus  engaged, 
Aurelian  was  recalled  to  the  north  of  Italy,  by  an  invaMon 
of  a  German  tribe,  tbe  Alcmanni  or  llarcomanni.  Alter 
various  alternations  of  succcai,  among  which  we  may  noliet 
a  battle  near  Placenlla,  in  which  the  Roman  troop*  vm 
defeated,  the  force  of  tlio  barbarians  was  entirely  destrofed, 
A.D.271.  Aurelian  then  visited  Rome.  puniBlied  with  afem. 
cious  severity  the  authors  of  a  sedition  which  had  disturbed 
tlie  city,  and  rcpairLMl  the  wells,  including  an  additional  space 
within  their  limits.  The  disturbance  at  Rome  was  owing 
to  tho  '  Monctarii,'  a  body  of  men  explained  by  Facciolalj 
the  coiners,  a  sot  numerous  and   united  enough  to 
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Al-RKUA'NUS.  LUCIUS  DOMITIUS.  is  commonly 
Kiid  (u  havi)  liccn  bom  at  Rirmium,  in  Pannonia ;  but  the 
plare  of  his  birth  is  not  diKlinctly  ascertained,  nor  do  we 
find  the  dati*  of  it  exactly  stated.  Hiit  father  was  a  bua- 
liatidmnii ;  his  mother  priestess  of  a  temple  of  tbe  Sun.  It 
v»  Muiit,  prubaldy  by  Ihc  flaltery  nf  later  times,  thai  his 
•>uhsoqueiit  ehivation  was  presaged  by  a  variety  of  prodigies 
and  omens.    At  an  sorly  nyn  he  enlisted  i-  ~ 


of  Kutroplus   (lib.  i 

'  monetarii  rebel  lave  runt,'  got  up  a  rebellion.  These  more- 
tarii  were  apparently  Ibc  iHirstms  who  managed  the  public 
coinage,  which  they  had  probably  debased  loi  the  take  of 
tlieir  own  profit.  We  know  that  Aurelian  afterrardi  issued 
a  new  and  improved  ciiinage.  See  Gibbon  (ch.  si.  end), 
who  puis  this  rebellion  after  Aurelian's  triumph.  Vopiscui 
puts  It  after  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanui;  Kutropiua  and 
Aur.  Victor  do  not  Itx  any  time. 

Aurclian  at  this  time  was  muster  only  of  tha  central  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  world.  Under  the  weak  and  conten)ptible 
]  princes  wbo  preceded  the  energetic  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Aurelian.  a  multitude  of  ctinleiLdfrs  for  ampire  starLed  up, 
who  fell  one  before  anolhcr,  or  mninlaiiied,  in  their  lovariil 
districts,  a  short  anil  anomuluus  indepondenee.  Of  thete, 
the  lout  and  most  powerful  wuni  Tetricua  and  Zenobia.  who 
respectively  held  the  extreme  west  and  cast  of  tbe  Roman 
empire.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  onneil,  in  name,  llie  auilio- 
rity  of  Tetricui ;  but  lie  was  litllo  more  than  a  pageant  of  a 
monarch,  in  seeming  poskessiun  of  a  power  whieh  ha  rould 
not  wield  and  dare<l  n< it  resign.  He  himself  invited  Aurelian 
to  relievo  him  from  tliis  splendid  misery,  and  betrayeil  his 
own  army  into  a  defeat  near  CliS Ions,  in  Champagne,  whila 
he  himself,  with  a  few  friends,  look  refii);u  wlib  his  mora 
fortunate  cumpetilor.  Spain  and  Britain  acknowledeed  the 
victor.  Gibbon  places  these  events  in  the  year  271,  run- 
Irary  to  most  oilier  bistucluns,  who  make  them  subsequent 
to  the  fall  uf  Zcnubia.     (Sec  Vopiscus.  cap.  31.) 

The  west  being  secured.  Aurelian  betook  himself  to  that 
war,  by  the  snccessful  issue  of  which  he  is  best  known ;  the 
reduction  of  the  great,  nourishing,  and  short-lived  city  of 
Palmyra.  [SecPALUYKA,  OnaNAriins,  ZaNouiA.]  Ode- 
nathufl,  who  had  raised  his  native  city  to  this  height  nt 

Euwer,  was  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  vidow,  the  cde- 
rated  Zenobia,  a  woman  of  accomplished  taste*  and 
masculine  talents.  The  march  of  AuTeliaii  was  busy  ai 
wslt  M  t'jiliomci    In  hia  route  tbtnugU  III>'riH  uid  Ttaiw* 
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be  mot  uid  VKoquUhed  somo  of  the  boibarian  l)onle:i  who 
infe«led  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Roman  empiro.  Pass- 
ing through  Byiantium,  he  travcried  Bithynia.  Ancyra 
(in  OmlUial  submitled;  Tyans  van  beiieg;ed  and  taken; 
tnd  Aniioch  opened  iti  gatei  after  a  slight  skirini^h  at 
Daphne.  Tliia  is  the  Blatemcnt  of  Vopikcu* ;  but  Eu- 
tiupiua  ipeaki  of  a  MTore  battle  at  Antioch,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  that  fiiu(;ht  at  Bmesn.  The  hostile  Brtnles 
IDft  at  Eraeia,  in  Syria,  where  Aurclian  ;;nined  a  deci- 
■ive  victory,  and  ronliiiued  his  match  to  I'almyra  unop- 
poMd,  axccpt  by  the  constant  attacks  uf  the  '  ,Syrian 
nbber*.'  from  wlinm  much  iiiconvenieiicc  was  sustained 
in  crotaini;  the  dcsorU.  The  rewatance  of  the  city  did 
credit  to  iti  warlike  fame.  Vopiacus  has  preserved  a  letter 
from  Aurelian  himneLf,  in  wliich  he  compldins  that  the 
Romans  talk  of  hii  WB)nnK  war  with  a  woman,  as  If  she 
f>>iiKhi  with  her  own  unassisted  alren^;!!),  and  continues, 
'It  cannot  be  told  what  iircparation  for  war,  what  store  uf 
■miri,  ipears,  itones.  is  here.  No  part  uf  the  wall  hut  is 
oceumed  by  two  or  throa  baliatCB,  and  there  arc  engines  to 
CMt  (Ira.  She  does  not  ftftlit  like  a  woman,  nor  liki-  one  who 
fean  punishment.  But  I  truit  thatllio  guds  will  assist  the 
republic,  who  nevei  have  been  wnutin|ila  ouruiidvrtakinKs.' 
He  offered  favourable  terras  of  capitulation— nn  honourable 
nircat  to  Zenobia,  and  the  reservation  of  their  rights  to  the 
Palmyrenians ;  but  a  haughty  answer  was  returned  by  tlie 
queen,  in  the  Syrian  lan)(ua<ce,  reminding  liim  that  CIei>|Ni- 
trv,  from  whom  she  was  descended,  rHfusi-il  to  live  except 
as  a  queen,  and  threalenini;  him  with  the  |>romised  help  of 
the  Persians,  Saroreni,  and  Armenians.  But  Zcnobia  was 
disappointcil  in  her  expectations  about  these  auxiliaries ; 
Knd  the  skilful  cnnimissariat  arrangements  of  the  emperor 
obviated  the  diflicultieH  of  proeuniii;  subsistence  for  an 
amiv  in  the  inhospitable  deserti)  whieh  surruund  the  oasis 
of  I'almyra.  Zcnobia  felt  resistance  to  be  hopeless,  when 
Probux,  til  whom  the  re-conquest  of  E!|(ypt  had  been  en- 
trusted, brought  bis  victorious  army  to  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor ;  and  she  tried  to  ciicape,  but  was  intercepted 
on  her  way  to  Persia,  and  brought  to  the  Roman  camp. 
Tlie  Boldien  clamoured  loudly  fur  her  death.  Aurelian 
refused  to  ihed  female  bluud ;  but  he  took  his  revenge 
on  those  who  had  directed  her  counseK  among  whom 
perished  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  had  been  Zenobia'i 
instructor  in  Grecian  literature.  Tlic  city  surrendered  soon 
after  the  capture  of  its  mistress,  a.d.273,  and  was  treated 
with  compuative  clemency,  being  neither  plundered  nor 
destroyed. 

Aurelian  was  already  returned  into  Europe,  when  he 
heard  that  the  Palmyrenians  bad  ruvoUcd,  and  massacred 
the  small  garrison  of  six  hundred  archers  whom  he  had 
loft  in  nharKo  of  their  city.  Ho  returned  in  wrath,  and 
exeeeiled  even  hii  usual  ferocity  in  avenging  this  ill-judged 
innult.  There  is  a  letter  extant  wriilen  by  him  to  Ccionius 
which  he  says, '  The  sword  must  go  no  farther ; 


huth.mdtnen ;  to  whmn  then  shall  we  leave  the  lands  and  the 
city  1  Let  those  who  remain  be  sparest ;  for  we  believe  ttiat 
VI  few  may  be  amended  by  the  punishment  of  so  manv.' 
He  uoci  on  to  i{ive  directions  for  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  his  favourite  deity,  tlw  Sun,  at  Palmyra,  which 
hod  been  dainaited  by  tlio  tliinl  le):iun. 

Aurelian  was  recalled  a  third  time  to  the  East  bv  a  re- 
br-lli»n  in  Eg>'pt,  excited  by  Firuius,  a  merchant  who  had 
acquired  tmmeiiM  wealth  by  commerce  in  India.  This  was 
iminediatelv  quelled  by  the  emperor's  presence :  and  having 
DOW  cleared  the  Roman  empire  uf  all  rivals  and  protenders 
lu  indrpeiid<>nre,  and  restored  it  to  its  antient  limits,  he 
returned  to  Rnme,  where  he  celebrated  his  various  victories 
with  a  triumph  of  more  than  usual  magnillcence.  The 
deuils  will  be  iiiund  in  Vopiscus,  chap.  .13.  Sk. 

Afler  this  ceremony  the  emperor  visited  Gaul  nnd-IIlv- 
ricum ;  but  his  stay  was  short,  fur  in  a  few  months  from  the 
date  of  it  we  find  him  leading  an  army  against  Persia,  to 
rc\eni^  (he  defeat  and  degradation  of  Valerian.  On  his 
match  between  Hemclea  and  Byzantium  he  was  assassinated. 


were  those  whose  stations  gave  them  a  right  to  be  near  his 
person ;  he  was  murdered  in  October,  274  <in  ZJi,  according 


mcnt ;  and  llu.-  emperor's  threats  wore  known  seldom  to  be 
miule  in  vain.  The  secretary  forged  a  list  of  names  -  thow 
bf  tlu!  chief  ofDeers  of  the  army  ostensibly  dcvoteil  to  death ; 
«nd  ihe  mtleiichaMcterofAurelian  caused  the  fraud  to  be 
ruadily  believed,  and  pivmptly  acted  on.    The  conspirators 


to  some),  after  reigning  from  Ave  and  a  half  to  six  ^eart, 
according  to  Vopiscus  and  Aur.  Victor.  Gibbon,  without 
quoting  his  authority,  makes  it  four  years  and  nine  months. 
He  left  u  single  daughter,  nhoao  descendants  remained  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote. 

Aurehanisnot  ill-described  by  Eutropius  as  of  a  character 
'  necessary  on  some  occasions  rather  than  lovenble  on  any  ; 
but  harsh  on  all.'  Yet  ho  had  many  qualities  noble  and 
valuable  iti  a  ruler :  he  was  frugal  in  his  expenses,  tempe- 
rate in  his  pleasures,  moderate  in  providing  for  friends  and 
adherents,  strict  in  preserving  good  order,  and  resolute  in 
repressing  peculation,  and  jiuniiihitig  those  who  grew  rich 
on  peculation  and  the  spoils  of  the  provinces.  But  these 
good  qualities  were  obscured  by  a  temper  naturally  harsh, 
and  trained  by  a  long  and  exclusive  course  uf  military 
service  ir.to  tolnl  carelessness  for  tho  sufferings  of  others ; 
insomuch,  that  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  himself  not  over 
inclined  to  compassion,  said  on  that  account  that  Aurolian 
was  belter  suited  to  command  an  army  than  an  empire, 
f  Vop'iscus,  in  the  Hutoria  Au^axla ;  Eutropius ;  Aur.  Vic- 
tor j  Gibbon,  c.  xi. ;  Crcvier,  Hiitmre  Jet  Empereurt  Bit- 
mairu.  vol.  vi.) 

Vopiscus  infbrms  us  (can.  i.1  that  his  tife  of  Aurelian 
was  founded  on  Greek  autliorities  (there  having  licen  no 
Latin  history  of  Aurelian  before  his),  and  on  the  Journals 
and  Campaigns  of  Iho  emperor,  which  wero  then  kept  In 
tbc  Ulpinii  Library  at  Rome. 

AUftE'LIUS,  MARCUS  (or.  as  he  is  called  on  bis  me- 
dals and  elscH'herc,  Marcus  Antoninus),  was  the  son  of  An- 
nius  Verua  and  DoinitiaCalvilla.  Verus  traced  his  perllitrea 
toNuma,  and  DomiliahersloMalennius, a  Salcntine  prince; 
the  fathers  of  both  were  consuls.  Aurclius  was  Imrn  on 
Mount  t:cBlius,  in  Rome,  an  the  SOth  of  April,  k.o.  121.  and 
was  named  Annius  Verus.  Hadrian,  with  whom  he  was  a 
favourite  from  infikncy,  familiarly  called  him  Verissitnus,  a 
distinction  which  ho  even  then  merited.  To  his  natural 
disposition,  habits,  and  early  ac<|uirenicnts,  which  it  is  |i:>. 
nourable  to  the  emperor  to  have  perceived  nml  cherished 
he  owed  his  adoption  into  Ihe  Aurelian  family  by  Antoninus 
Piiii,  who  was  himself  adopted  by  Hadrian,  npoii  rundiii'in 
that  ho  should  adopt  Annius  Verus.  and  Ihe  Nun  of  a  de- 
ceased favourite,  L.  Ccionius  Commodus  (calk-d.  aller  hii 
adoption  by  Hodrlun,  MWxm  Verus CicK:ir). whu was  ti  have 
been  liis  successor ;  this  son  was  naniol  Lucius  Verus.  [Keu 
Vkrvi.]  There  waspolicy,  as  well  as  family  connexion,  in 
these  )iracoediiigs.  Tlio  father  of  Aureliui  dying  while  li* 
was  young,  his  grandfhthcr  took  charge  of  nis  education, 
and  gave  him  every  advantage  which  the  age  he  liveil  in 
could  afford.  We  li-arn  fVom  liimself  that  hu  had  niasicr* 
in  every  science  and  polite  art,  whole  nnmc:)  and  quatillca- 
lii>ns  he  has  most  gratofully  reconled,  modestly  u'lriliuting 
all  his  ai'quiroments  to  thuir  instruction  and  example,  i  See 
Rook  I.  uf  Iho  Mrdilali'tm.^  They  wero  all  tiioiv  or  less 
remarkable  for  rigid  ubservance  of  the  rules  of  mcirahty, 
ooraroand  of  temper,  polite  conversation,  and  miirleuus 
manners,  and  were  alt  afterwards  rewnrdetl  ai'iMrdin:;  la 
their  merits  and  just  expcctaliuus,  two  of  thcui  licing  raided 
to  the  consulate.  Tliesc  men.  Ihcrcforf,  were  no*  only 
tutors,  but  models  upon  which  the  more  jirrfect  character 
of  Aiirelius  was  formed ;  Ihe  foundotioii  of  wliii-h.  however, 
he  piously  s^'s  was  laid  by  his  parents.  Fnun  what  ho  hud 
heanl  uf  his  father,  lie  learned  lUHlcsty  and  mnnly  (lniTiu-<s; 
from  bis  mother,  piety,  generosity,  and  simplicity  nf  hfe: 
Ihim  bin  grandlaihei',  virtuous  disposition  of  mind,  and 
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bftbitual  eoinmuid  of  wraper.  Sic.  For  the  art  of  govern- 
inent,  and  the  manners  that  give  dignity  to  a  luler,  ha 
•ftenvanh  studied  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  Anto- 
ninus I'ius.  Most  of  liis  tear.hcro  nere  Stidcs.  One  of  the 
moat  distinRuisheil  of  them,  RuMicus,  procured  him  a  copy 
of  the  worki  of  Epictetus,  which  confirmed  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  Stoicism,  and  becamo  his  inseparable  companions; 
he  delighted  in  commenting  upon  tbcm,  and  thanked  the 
gods  for  fumiihin^r  hiiu  with  a  manual  tlvm  which  he  could 
collect  wherewith  to  conduct  his  lifii  with  honour  to  him- 
self and  aiivanlape  lo  hia  country.  The  I ilfe  and  writings 
of  the  emperor  rank  him,  indeed,  amongst  the  best  teachers 
and  brttthtest  ornaments  of  the  stoical  school,  and  have  led 
bis  biographers  to  expatiate  upon  its  merits.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  heie  lo  do  more  than  to  ar.knowletlgo  the  eeneral 
eitcellence  of  its  moml  rules,  and  their  universal  application 
as  a  Fvstem  of  moral  philosophy  to  the  use  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditiotid  in  society.  From  this  circumstance,  | 
Stoicism  bad  more  followers  tlian  any  otlier  philosophical , 
sect.  Much  has  been  said  of  its  extreme  severity;  per- 
haps from  some  of  its  followers  having  overstrained  its  rules. 
Bid  adopted  prantir^s  more  rigid  than  are  coniiiBtent  with 
nature  and  conCbrmable  lo  reason :  but  such  men  areascetii 
and  not  Stuirs.     But,  admitting  its  rules  to  be  laid  down 

ncr,  they  stand  upon  the  same  fooling  as 
I  the  exact  sciences  that  find  their  natural 
In  the  lives  of  Epictetus  and  Aurclius, 
f  the  rules  of  Stoicism,  and  the  proof  of 
>n  of  all  conditions  in  life,  may  be  found. 
ire  equally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  these  two  men, 
y  be  callod  the  extreme  links  of  the  social  chain. 
The  one  was  the  slave  of  a  mun  freed  from  every  slavery 
but  that  of  his  own  vices  by  Nero,  living  in  the  worst  of 
times,  with  the  worst  examples  immediately  before  his  eyes, 
and  trusting  to  chance  and  his  own  exertions  fur  education. 
The  other  was  not  ontv  a  tfeeman,  but  born  to  command, 
and  enjoyinft  every  advantage;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lives  and  practices  of  those  two  men  contrary  to  nature  and 
social  order,  and  little  or  nothinR-  more  to  be  required  of 
eitherofthem  than  what  they  performed.  They  were  equally 
remorkabto  for  moral  excellence  and  virtuous  conduct  in 
every  respect ;  and  they  have  each  left  us  the  rules  by  which 
tliey  governed  themselves.  [See  Ahhian,  and  Epictetus.] 
The  work  of  Aurelius,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books, 
and  written  in  Greek,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  his 
Medilalionf.  There  has  been  much  unnecessary  cavilling 
about  its  Greek  tille,  rcSv  nV  iavrbv,  variously  rendered  'of 
and  to  himself.'  or  '  concerning  himself.'  It  is  a  private 
note-baok,kcpt  for  apurpo»e  that  the  entires  would  have  been 
belter  employed  in  painting  out  Aurelius  accomplished  the 
arduous  task  of  passing  through  a  life  of  extraordinan'  diffi- 
culty and  temptation  with  unblemished  character.  His  son 
entirely  failed  in  it,  not  from  disability,  for  he  was  educated 
OS  his  father  was,  and  showed  every  inclination  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  till  he  became  free  from  his  father's  observation  and 

control  i  till  then  he  must  have  given  satisfaction,  for  his  „    .-.  _,  ,     _  ^ 

father  thanks  the  gods  tliat  he  had  found  proper  tutors  for  :  office  Aurelius  accepted  ot  the  request  of  ths  senate, 
his  children.  We  must  therefore  mfcr  that  education  and  j  much  against  his  inclination ;  but  having  aeceptod  it,  he 
natural  inclination  are  not  of  themselves  sulficient  lo  keep  j  never  suffered  his  fondness  lor  study  and  philosophic  retire- 
a  man  in  the  paths  of  virtue  without  an  unremitting  tlia-  mcnt  to  interfere  with  his  public  duty-.  A  troublesome 
cipline.  The  severest  and  most  important  rule  of  Stoicism  [  reign  ensued,  beginning  with  inundations,  earthquakea, 
relates  to  self-government,  and  enjoins  daily  and  hourly  j  limine,  and  pestilence,  causing  univpraal  distress,  which 
examination  of  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Tliia  it  required  extraordinary  exertion  to  alleviate.  The  life 
golden  rule  Commodua  neglected.  Aurelius  always  ob-  of  a  man  whoso  object  was  peace  was  almost  entirely 
served  it.  as  his  bonk  proves ;  it  was  his  monitor  to  keep  |  occupied  by  war,  on  in«  to  former  emperors  having  eon- 
him  lo  his  duty ;  it  fully  illualnites  the  efricaoy  of  stoical  I  quered  more  countries  than  they  could  unita  in  one  empire, 
discipline,  and  its  elTcct  upon  the  man  himself  gives  it  i  This  was  only  making  as  many  enemies,  open  and  con- 
its  pcculbr  \«lue.  Itcsidcs  this,  it  contains  the  history  of :  cealcd,  as  conquests.  The  sality  of  the  empire,  however, 
his  education,  and  a  collection  of  rules,  dogmas,  theorems,  now  depended  upon  its  keeping  all  its  province!,  for  if 
oommeiita,  and  opinions,  put  down  as  they  wcru  suggcstc<l  its  inability  to  do  so  could  be  proved,  common  cause  would 
by  parsing  events,  readmg,  or  conversation ;  someiimes  i  bo  made  against  it,  and  its  destruction  would  foltotr. 
they  appear  to  be  preparatives  for  jiarlicular  cases  in  which  ;  Hence  it  became  the  duty  of  Aurelius  to  put  down  the  in- 
he  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  act  or  ilecide.     They  form    surrections  that  broke  out  in  all  quarters.     This  he  did  by 


Lond.  1G97.  17n4.  An  edition  by  J.  M.  Schuli  wu  pub- 
lished at  Schleswig,  )SU2;  and  another  byCoray,  Paris. 
1S16.  The  English  translations  are  by  M.  Casaubon— 
seven  editions  between  IfiS-l  and  1702;  the  reader  is  con- 
fused by  his  explanations  of  his  own  language  as  he  Koeion: 
by  J.  Collier,  remarkable  for  its  vulgaritv:  by  J.  Thomson, 
1747.  Anonymous,  Glasgow,  1749.  harsfaly  lilenl;  and  by 
R.  Gravoa,  1 792,  said  to  be  the  best,  but  very  bad. 

The  events  of  Aurelius's  life  are  marked  by  wise  and 
prudent  conduct.  He  passed  through  all  the  offices  usually 
given  to  persons  of  hia  rank  and  pretensions,  and  as  he 
most  punctually  attended  to  his  duty  in  them,  he  obtained 
those  facilities  as  a  man  of  business  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable. In  his  fifteenth  year  the  daughter  of  Ceionius 
Commodus  was  betrothed  to  him  by  the  desire  of  Hadrian, 
but  the  union  was  dissolved  by  Antoninus  Pius  after  Ha- 
drian's death.  His  adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  was  named  Marcus  jElius 
Aurelius.  After  the  death  of  Hadrian  he  married  hia 
cousin  Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  lady  whoaa 
conduct  was  not  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness,  and 
though  he  hod  ample  cause,  ha  refused  to  divorce  her. 
Upon  the  death  ofhis  new  father  in  161.  he  took  the  name 
of  Antoninus,  and  immediately  associated  Lueius  Vents 
with  himself  as  partner  in  the  empire:  he  also  cave  him 
his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.    Tliis  Inst  aitd  higliest 


regular  scries,  nor  have  Ihey  any  relative  order,  but  they 
ail  tend  to  the  purposes  of  morals,  discipline,  and  sclf-govern- 
nienL  When  not  new,  Ihey  are  placed  in  a  new  light.  They 
may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  lo  Epictetus,  and  the 


ity,  fortitude,  and  a  prudent  choics  of  his  lieutenants; 
oe  was  everywhere  victorious ;  and  he  took  tho  best  means 
in  his  power  to  make  his  victories  effective,  by  showing 
mercy  and  clemency  to  the  conquered,  endeavouring  there 


'o  together  form  the  best  code  uf  mural  discipline  left  to  i  by  to  prove  that  he  was  a  ruler  under  whose  sway  tliey  might 
us  by  the  antient  piiilosophcrs.  This  bonk  was  first  edited  [  live  in  peace  if  they  pleased.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Xylander.  Ziiricli,  ISS-f,  then  by  '  and  independence  on  the  frontiers  could  not  be  suppressed ; 
M.  Casauhou  in  IG 13,  mudi  improved :  but  still  more  by  j  all  that  Aurelius  could  do  was  to  maintain  the  iiilegrily  of 
Gataker,  Cauib.  165-i,  with  some  valuable  tables  of  refer-  { the  empire  during  his  reign,  leaving  the  same  hopclMS  task 
ence.    It  was  re-edilcd  by  G.  Stanhope,  with  Uacier's  life,  ;  to  his  si 
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The  ealamitiet  in  Italy  were  not  ended  when  the  Parthian 
war  broke  out*  Verus  took  the  command  in  this  war,  and 
returned  victorious,  a.d.  166,  but  brought  the  plague  with 
him  to  Rome.  (See  Vbrus.)  Calpumius  Agricola  was  sent 
against  the  Britons,  who  threatened  insurrection ;  and  Au- 
uius  Victorinus  against  the  Catti.  The  two  emperors  soon 
alter  marched  together  a^nst  the  Marcomanni,  and  obliged 
Ihem  to  sue  for  peace.  In  returning  from  this  expedition 
Venis  died,  B.C.  169.  In  the  year  170  Aurelius  was  oom- 
pelk)d  to  prepare  for  a  more  serious  war  a{?ainst  the  northern 
nations.  During  this  campaign  a  battle  was  fouj^it  with 
the  lazygcs  on  the  frozen  Danube:  and  in  the  year  174 
an  event  happened  which  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy, though  wo  have  no  good  account  of  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  army  of  Aurelius,  being  unwarily  drawn  into 
a  defile  by  Uie  Quadi,  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  the 
Romans  eould  not  resist,  as  well  as  from  fatigue,  the 
unusual  beat  of  the  weather,  and  above  all  the  want  of 
water,  wbieh  they  had  not  tasted  for  some  days.  From 
this  difficulty  they  were  suddenly  relieved  by  a  \iolent 
Blorm,  that  fell  lightly  on  them,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refreshing  themselves,  while  it  directed  its  fury 
against  the  enemy,  throwing  them  into  confusion ;  and, 
as  some  say,  the  lightning,  to  which  others  add  wildfire, 
actually  destroyed  them.  The  Romans  took  advantage  of 
the  crisis,  and  gained  a  victory.  Upon  this,  some  unlucky 
leg^dist,  not  knowing  that  the  12th  or  Thundering  Le- 
gion, which  was  engaged  in  this  affair,  had  its  name  before 
it  happened,  took  occasion  to  call  it  a  Christian  Legion,  and 
to  attribute  the  miraculous  storm  to  the  efficacy  of  its 
prayers :  and  a  letter  exists  from  the  emperor  to  the  senate 
acknowledging  the  fact.  This  letter  is  in  Greek :  no  Latin 
original,  or  any  similar  authentic  document,  can  be  found ; 
and  nobody  will  believe  that  Aurelius  would  insult  the  senate 
by  writing  to  them  in  a  foreign  language,  though  it  may 
be  argued,  as  it  has  been,  that  this  is  only  the  substance  of 
the  cmperor*s  communication,  and  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  original.  (See  the  letter  in  D'Acier's  Life  of  Aurelius ^ 
Stanhope's  ed.)  But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  destroy  its  credit.  The  heathens  arc 
also  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  miracle,  and  to  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  prayers  of  their  good  emperor.  (See  Capito- 
linus,  cap.  24.)  The  Antoninc  column  at  Home  comme- 
morates the  miraculous  shower  in  the  historical  sculptures 
on  iu  shaft    [See  Antoninb  Column.] 

This  letter  to  the  Senate,  if  genuine,  would  prove  that 
some  kind  of  persecution  had  been  carried  on  against  the 
Christians ;  for  the  emperor  herein  declares  that  they  are 
not  for  the  future  to  be  molepted  for  their  religious  opinions. 
There  is  also  another  letteifsaid  to  be  writtun  by  Aurelius  to 
the  council  of  Asia  assembled  at  Ephesus,  upon  the  subject 
of  perKCUting  the  Christians.  This  letter  acquits  Auielius, 
in  as  far  as  it  forbids  persecution,  and  confines  punishment 
to  ci^'fl  crimes,  and  not  to  opinions.  ( See  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccles, 
iv.  13.)  Some  attribute  it  to  Antoninus  Pius :  but  the  charge 
of  persecution  is  still  maintained  against  Aurelius,  especially 
in  the  aaily  part  of  his  reign.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  reconcile  this  with  his  known  character  and  writings. 
Crevier  (iv.  p.  453)  calls  him  the  author  of  the  fourth  pcr- 
secation  against  the  Christians,  but  he  gives  no  proof,  and 
aiiraitf  that  the  emperor  published  no  edict  against  them. 
Marcus  certainly  appears  not  to  have  liked  the  Christians : 
perhapa  he  even  hated  them.  (See  Medit,  xi.  3,  and  Gata- 
ker's  note.) 

During  hia  long  northern  campaigns  Aurelius  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  brought  the  Sar motions  to  terms.  His  victories 
arc  commemorated  on  one  of  the  medals  which  we  have  given. 
But  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  the  east  compelled 
the  Emperor  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  leave  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  in  a  more  powerful  position  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  frontiers. 

The  clemencv,  justice,  and  sound  policy  of  the  Emperor 
were  particularly  shown  in  this  rebellion  of  Cassius  (a.d. 
1 7i«),  who,  alter  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  empire,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  officers. 
He  would  not  extend  the  usual  penalties  to  his  family,  nor 
sutler  many  of  his  accomplices  to  be  punished ;  he  oven 
destiuyed  his  private  correspondence,  that  none  might  live 
in  fear,  and  be  induced  to  continue  in  rebellion  as  their 
only  safalv.  He  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  senate,  as 
if  It  had  been  an  ordinary-  affair,  recommending  the  great- 
est daowBcy,  at  he  was  most  desirous  of  freeing  t^irosel/ 


from  all  imputation  of  revengeful  feeling.    [See  CAS8iUf» 
Avidius.] 

After  the  death  of  Cassius,  the  Emperor  made  a  journey 
into  the  east  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity,  which  had 
been  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  late  rebellion.  In  his 
visit  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  conciliated  the  ffood- 
will  and  affection  of  his  various  subjects  by  his  kindness 
and  his  affable  manners.  During  his  return  through  Asia 
Minor,  his  wife  Faustina,  who  accompanied  him,  died  at  a 

Slace  called  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Thoueh 
er  infidelitv  to  the  Emperor  was  generally  believed,  the 
good-natured  prince,  who  either  knew  nothing  of  it  or  took 
no  notice  of  it,  lamented  her  loss  as  if  she  had  been  the 
best  of  wives ;  and  the  Senate,  in  the  usual  style  of  adu< 
lation,  decreed  a  temple  to  her  memory,  and  raised  her  to 
divine  honours  with  the  title  of  Diva.  Aurelius  also  in- 
stituted a  new  establishment  for  young  ladies  under  the 
title  of  Novso  Puello;  Faustiniann,  in  imitation  of  that 
which  was  created  by  Antoninus  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  the  empress.  [Sec  Antoninus.]  We  should  not  omit 
to  mention,  in  opposition  to  the  accounts  of  Capitolinus  and 
Dion  Cassius,  that  the  emperor  extols  the  obedience,  auc- 
tion, and  simplicity  of  his  wife.    (Meditat.  i.  1 7.) 

At  Smyrna,  the  Emperor  witnessed  a  display  of  the 
rhetorical  talents  of  Aristides,  who  pronounced  on  that  oc- 
casion his  declamation  in  praise  of  Smyrna,  which  still 
exists  among  his  works.  Two  years  afterwards,  when 
Smyrna  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  Aristides  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  to  extend  to  its  suffering  inhabitants  tho 
same  bounty  that  he  had  already  bestowed  on  other  cities. 
[See  Akistidbs,  JElivs."] 

From  Smyrna  Aurelius  passed  to  Athens,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
Ceres.  During  his*reign  he  showed  his  affection  to  this 
antient  seat  of  learning  by  founding  chairs  of  philosophy 
for  the  four  chief  scct^,  the  Platonics,  Stoics,  Peripatetics, 
and  Epicureans ;  and  also  a  professorship  of  rhetonc. 

The  close  of  the  philosophical  Emperor's  Ufe  was  not  spent 
in  the  peaceful  retu'emcnt  which  he  loved,  but  in  the  midst  of 
a  northern  campaign  against  the  Marcomanni,  Hcrmunduri, 
Sarmatians,  and  (juadi.  His  son  Commodus  accompanied 
him  during  these  campaigns,  which  appear  to  have  lasted 
between  two  and  three  years.  Aurelius  died,  u.c.  180, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  Vindebona  (Vienna),  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year,  having  reigned  ten  years  alone,  and  nine  with 
his  colleague.  His  loss  was  regretted  by  the  whole  empire : 
he  was  ranked  amongst  the  gods,  and  every  house  in 
Rome  had  his  statue  or  picture.  One  of  the  medals  that 
we  have  given,  bearing  tho  inscription  conskcratio,  repre- 
sents the  apotheosis  of  Aurelius.  [See  Apotheosis.]  Suidat 
(copying,  of  course,  some  of  the  ]>uneg}Tists  of  the  emperor) 
says,  *  It  is  easier  to  admire  his  character  in  silence  than  to 
give  it  due  praise.'  It  may  all  be  traced  in  his  book ;  and 
whoever  will  contemplate  that  will  assuredly  be  the  better 
for  it  {See  Life  ofAi,  Antoninus^  by  Capitolinus :  Herodian, 
lib.  i. ;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  71 ;  the  various  authorities  referred 
to  in  Gataker's  edition  by  Stanliopo ;  and  the  uncritical  LifSi 
of  Au rebus  by  Crevier,  Histoire  des  Empereurs  Rommnt^ 
voL  iv.) 

AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  Four  books  arc  commonly 
published  together  under  the  name  of  Aurelius  Victor. 
1.  *  Origo  Gentis  Romano),*  an  imperfect  work,  beginning 
witli  Janus  and  Saturn,  and  going  down  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  2. '  De  Viris  Illustribus  Urbis  Roma*,*  which  con- 
tains  short  biographies  of  the  most  illustrious  Ronuina«  with 
a  few  foreigners,  from  Romulus  down  to  Pompey.  3.  *De 
CoMaribus,*  which  contains  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from 
Augustus  to  the  appointment  of  Julian  to  govern  Gaul, 
A.D.  356.  4.  *  Dc  Vita  et  Moribus  Imperatorum  Romano- 
rum,'  or  Aurelii  Vietoris  Epitome,  another  history  of  the 
emperors,  from  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  a.d.  395. 

That  all  these  are  n(»t  written  by  the  same  person  is 
generally  acknowle(lge<l ;  by  whom  they  are  written  it  is 
harder  to  say.  It  is  pretty  well  agreeil  that  tho  *  Origo*  it 
not  written  by  the  name  jiorsou  as  the  *  Illustrious  Men,*  or 
the  *  Coosars ;  *  and  s(»me  i^ersons,  on  vcr>'  slight  grounds, 
have  attributed  it  to  Asoonius  the  critic.  The  *  Illustrious 
Men  '  has  been  variously  ascrilied  to  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  Suetonius,  and  tlio  true  Aurelius  Victor, 
who  is  the  undoubted  author  of  tlie  *  Csesars.*  Of  his  lifb 
we  know  hardly  an^  tiling :  he  tells  us  (De  C<es.  %x.  5) 
that  he  was  '  bom  in  the  couutr)*,  of  a  poor  and  unlearned 
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fathom,'  and  it  i*  coi^ectureil,  from  his  abundant  praucs  of 
AtHca,  that  h«  waa  a  native  of  that  province.  Tha  '  Crogara ' 
seems,  on  the  evidence  of  a  passage  written  in  the  present 
tense,  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year  359 ;  and  them 
are  other  p-ounds  for  supposing  that  Victor  vas  alive  at  that 
time.  It  IS  said  in  Ammianua  Marcelhnua  (xxi.)  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  '  appointed  Victor  the  historian  prefect  of 
Pannonia  Secundu,  and  lionoureJ  him  with  abraten  statue,' 
and  that  some  time  alter  he  was  made  prefect  of  the  city. 
Now  there  ia  an  inscription  extant,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Aurclius  Victor  waa  prefect  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dOaius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  two  notices  refer  to 
the  same  person.  We  also  know  that  Aurelius  Victor  waa 
consul  with  Valentinian,  a.d.  acg.  This  brings  ut  to  con- 
sider who  was  the  author  of  the  'Epitome,'  which  extendi 


ex  libris,'  Sext,  Aur.  Victons;  and  Mad.  Doner  thinks 
that  it  is  really  an  epitome,  taken  partlv  from  other  sources 
than  the'Cxsars'of  Victor,  which  she  believes  to  have 
pome  to  us  imperfect,  and  to  have  extended  to  the  reign  of 
Theoilosius.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  there  being 
no  formal  conclusion  to  the  work  aa  it  now  stands.  Nor  i* 
it  impossible,  nor  indeed  improbable,  supposing  Victor  to 
have  been  in  middle  life  between  the  >eac»  359  and  369, 
that  ho  may  have  hved  and  continued  his  work  down  to 
,  the  end  of  Theodosius'a  reign  in  39j,  where  the  Epitome 

Neither  the  style  nor  the  contenia  of  these  books  entitle 
the  author  to  a  ni^rh  place  among  historians.  The  most 
important  portion  is  that  which  contain*  the  history  of  the 
empire,  where  the  frequent  want  of  all  contemporary  aulho' 
riiy  renders  a  continuous  sketch,  even  though  itbeameagTB 
one,  of  the  more  value.  The  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor 
are  numerous:  among  the  best  are  the  Delphin,  and  thoM 
of  Schott,  Gcuner,  Arntzenius,  &c.  The  most  modem  which 
we  have  seen  noticed  is  that  of  Schoenberger.  Vienn, 
la20.  Valpy's  Delphin  edition  (vol.  i,)  contain!  a ooUec- 
tion  of  notices  from  various  writers  concerning  the  life 
of  Victor,  and  the  authorship  of  tho  works  bearing  hit 
name.  (See  also  Moller,  DUputaHo  de  Aurelto  Vietnrt, 
Alulorf  1S05.) 

AU'REUS,  or  DENARIUS  AUREUS,  the  ordinal^ 
Roman  coin  of  gold,  was  et^uivalent  to  twenty-flve  silver 
denarii,  or  ■  hundred  sestertii. 

Gold  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  S47, 
or  207  before  Christ,  in  the  consulsbip  of  C.  CL  Nero  and 
M.Liv,  Salinator,  sixty-two  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
coinage  of  silver.  The  earliest  coin  of  gold  at  tbia  time  wa* 
named  a  scruple  (scrupulum),  and  went  fw  twenty  MStei«ei 


ofthatage.  (SeePlin.^a(./fi"*t.lib.3uwiii.c.3;  edit.Dale- 
campii,  et  Variorum.  In  other  odilions,  c.  13.)  It  had  the 
heaa  of  Mars  on  one  aide,  and  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  other,  with  tho  word'Boii*'  below; 
»n3  was  marked  xn  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  Mars.  Raper 
{Inquiriiinln  the  Value  of  antitntOTMk  and  Roman  Money, 
Philo*.  TranMaet.  Ixi.  p.  508.)  determines  the  weiglit  of  tho 
■cruple  to  have  been  171  Troy  grains,  which  is  the  weight 
of  one  in  perfect  condition  in  the  British  Museum.  Nauseus, 
as  quoted  by  Erkhel,  {Dactr.  Num.  Vet.  torn.  v.  c.  4.)  makes 
the  true  weight  twenty-one  grains  and  one-third.     These,  aa 


Alriplr  .'icrupulutD. 
[DiU  MuL    Gold.    Aduil  ita*,] 

It  Rppean  are  Paris  grains  (sec  Eckhel.  v.  4) ;  1  rj  TVoy 
grains  l>eing  about  c'liiivalcnt  to  2H  Paris  grains.  Its 
double  was  marker!  xtxv,  or  fort)'  sestercci ;  and  its  triple 
+x.  or  sixty,  which  weighed  82  grains.  Tho  svmbol  which 
pfoeedes  the  x  on  this  triple  leruplo,  indicates  L  or  SO: 
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Eckhel  shows,  that  on  the  denarii  of  Tib.  Claudius,  and  in 
other  cases,  the  Romans  represented  5Q  by  a  symbol  very 
like  an  inverted  T. 

Pliny  proceeds  to  say  that  it  was  afterwards  usual  to 
coin  forty  pieces  out  of  toe  pound  of  gold  (larger  in  siie,  of 
course,  bearing  tho  general  name  of  Aurei),  and  that  the 
Roman  emperoi-a  by  degrees  made  them  forty-flve  to  the 
pound.  In  a  passage,  the  corruptness  of  vrhirh  is  more  than 
suspected,  some  of  ttie  texts  ascribe  this  last  change  to  Nero. 

Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one-balf  and  one- 
third  of  tho  aureus,  called  Semiuis  and  Trmiittit  (JBL 
Lamprid.t'n  Alex.  Serrri  Vila,  cap.  39),  whence  the  aureus 
came  to  be  called  solidui  or  soliiim  aureut,  as  h«ng  the 

Soon  after  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  coinage  became 
very  irregular,  till  (^nslantinc  entirely  ncw-modelled  it  by 
coining  uiirci  of  seventy-two  to  the  pound  of  gold  (see  tiic 
Codex  Theod,  de  Ponderatorihus,  $  1.  Cod.  Justin.  1.  x.  lit. 
7Q.  de  Susceploribus  $  5.) ;  a  more  convenient  number  than 
either  forty  or  forty-five,  as  it  divided  the  ounce  and  half 
ounce  without  a  fraction. 

Eckhel  from  Nauzuus  {Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  u<  *upr.)  di%idea 
the  variations  of  weight  of  the  aurei  between  the  year  5->7  of 
Rome  and  Caracalla's  lime  into  eight  epochs,  varying  in 
the  respective  coins  from  163  to  128  (Pans)  giaini.  That 
the  estimates  are  corrci't  may  be  gathered  from  the  fallowing 
facts,  ascertained  from  nurci,  or  gold  denarii,  all  in  a  stale 
of  high  preservation  in  the  British  Museum.  An  aureus  of 
Julius  Cssar  weighed  123  grains,  which  is  esai^tly  the 
weight  of  an  English  sovereign.  Out  of  twenty-flve  gold 
denarii  of  Augustus,  one  weighed  115  grains,  Ave  weijiitied 
120  groins  each,  three  120^,  fuur  131  grains,  but  122,  and 
one  127.  Of  fideen  aurei  of  Nero,  four  weighed  113 
groina,  two  114,  two  116,  two  IIS,  one  119,  one  120, 
An  aureus  of  Maximianus  II.  weighed  81  grains,  Carau- 
sfus  67,  and  Haxenlius  79.  The  coin  of  CBrauiius,of  which 
a  copy  is  hare  given,  is  believed  to  he  UDk)iie.    Tbe  Rev.Hr. 


Cracherode,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Britith  Museum, 
bought  it  at  the  price  of  ISOf.  Of  the  aurei  of  Constantiue 
in  the  Museum,  one  weighed  66  grains,  three  67,  three  G9i, 
one  73),  and  one  Sl^.  The  highest  weights  are  possibly  of 
coins  struck  before  ConstanUne'a  re-amngement  of  tbe 
coinage.  All  here  mentioned,  as  far  aa  can  he  ascertoiBed, 
are  of  gold  without  alloy. 

The  average  weight  of  the  aurei  of  Augustua,  then,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nearly  121  grains;  that  of  Nero's  aurei 
nearly  117. 

Raper  says  the  Consular  aurei  weighed  at  a  mean 
12S  grains.  Some  of  the  Family  auiei  in  the  Uuaeuin 
we^h  122,  124,  and  \2i  graius. 

The  following  is  Letronne's  tahlo  of  the  mean  weight  <tf 
Aurei,  transferred  into  Troy  grains: — 

FitDcIi  |i.  Tnj  ft. 

J.  Cmsai   ....   1S3.23  135.73 

Augustus,   ,   .   .  148.71  121. B7 

TiberiuB    ,   ,  .  ,  Ui.1  119,53 

Caligula    ....   144. S  118. SS 

Claudius   ....  144.6  IIS.63 

Nero 139.5  114.44 

Titus 137.3  112.64 

(See  Letronnc.  Contid^ralionn  gineraJn  sur  tEvaiuaiion 
de»  MonnaiesQrecqufs et  Rmnaittei,^.  Paris,18l7.  4to,) 
Victora  in  the  chariot  races  were  usually  rewarded  with 
aurei,  (See  Suetonius,  Ciiud.pap.  21.  }  10.  Juv.  Sat.  vii. 
243.)  The  Scholiast  observes  that  no  more  than  Ave  were 
allowed  to  be  given  in  such  cases.  (Bulcng.  de  Circo, 
c.  35.)  The  fee  (probably  the  maximum)  to  a  lawyer  waa 
centum  aurei,  see  Ulpian  (D.  i.  12.  de  e.rlr.  eognii.)  A 
single  aureus  was  all  that  Justinian  permitted  to  bo  risked 
at  dice.  (C(Gl.  Calcagninus  de  Tiilorum  Tett.  et  Oaie. 
Ltidit,  ap.  Grasv.  netaur.  torn.  vii.  cot.  122S.) 
The  reader  who  wishes  for  informatitm  upon  the  innui. 
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bcfond  wliat  is  Here  given,  may  consult  Pitkctis,  Lexicon  i. 
p.  *220  in  voce ;  Ecknel,  Doctr.  Num,  Vet.  torn.  v. ;  Pin- 
Icerton,  Esmy  on  Medals^  vol.  i.  p.  144 ;  and  Raper*s  Inquiry, 
alrvady  referred  to. 

AUIIICH,  at  present  a  landdrostei,  or  proTince,  of  Hano- 
ver, forniod,  in  antient  times,  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of 
the  Frisii,  and  at  a  more  recent  date  the  principalis  of  East 
Friehbnd.     It  is  the  most  north-wcsterlv  point  of  Germany, 
and  is  l)ounded  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Holland  and 
the  bay  of'  the  North  Sea,  into  which  the  Ems  discharges 
itself;  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea;  on  the  cast  by  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hclstein-Oldenburg ;  and  on  the  south  by 
the  territory  of  Mcppen.    The  whole  surface  of  the  province 
is  so  complete  a  flat,  that  the  Plotcnbcrg,  the  highest  land, 
dtx*s  not  exceed  sixty  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.    The 
districts  adjacent  to  the  North  Sea,  which  washes  nearly 
one  half  of  its  frontier,  are  the  most  fertile  marsh-land  in 
tliu   Hanoverian    dominions.     Tliey  are    separated   from 
the  interior  of  the  province,  which  is  a  series  of  moors  and 
heaths,  by  a  tract  of  sand  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
breadth ;  on  the  sea  side,  they  are  protected  against  the 
u(-can  by  a  rampart  of  artificial  dykes,  twenty-four  feet  high, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.    The  larger  vil- 
lages in  tills  marsh-land  are  built  upon  eminences,  thrown 
up  by  the  natives ;  they  are  clean  and  airy,  but  destitute  of 
tri'cs  or  other  natural  shelter.    The  tenements  in  the  more 
barren  districts   are   scarcely  superior   to    the  Hottentot 
craals.    The  area  ofAurich  is  estimated  at  1134  English 
bquare  miles ;  of  this  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has 
converted  351,202  Friesland  dimats,out  of  525,202,  into  cul- 
tivable land ;  49,000  more  are  barren  heath,  and  the  remain- 
ing 125,000  are  moors,  which  produce  turf  for  fuel.    The 
whole  extent  of  woo<Uand  is  not  more  than  6800  inorgen ; 
ul)oiU  4330  acres.    The  Ems  traverses  the  province  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  course  receives  the  Leda, 
alter  its  waters  have  been  increased  by  the  Jiimme.    The 
iii.i.st  is  fronted  by  banks  of  sand,  varying  from  four  to  nine 
miles  in  breadth,  and  covered  by  the  tide  at  high- water ;  tlieir 
I  niter  margin  is  dotted  with  a  chain  of  islands,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  masses  of  sand  thinly  coated  with  grass, 
and  tenaute<l  by  the  poor  fisherman  and  his  family,  whose 
wretched  hovel  is  exposed  in  high  winds  to  the  inroad  of  the 
u  avcs.    Nordeney,  the  central  island  iii  tlie  chain,  is  partially 
\  i^ite<l  in  the  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of  sea-uathing. 
Thv!ie  islands  occupy  about  sixteen  s^^uare  miles  of  the  whole 
.irea  of  Aurich.    The  province  consists  of  six  bailiwicks,  or 
iirrles,  iin<l  contains  five  towns,  among  which  are  Emden, 
Keer,  and  Norden ;  145  parishes ;  and,  as  appears  by  the 
census  of  1833,  152,408  inhabitants,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  congregations  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  many 
(if  Mennonites,  are  of  the  Protestant  faith.     They  are  con- 
^iderable  growers  of  grain,  particularly  oats  and  rapeseed  ; 
breed  ^reat  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle ;  make 
much   honey ;    and  are  actively  engage<l  in  foreign  com- 
merce and  the  herring- fishery  on  the  Scotch  coast.    Their 
export  of  the  native  produce  of  the  country  is  to  the  amount 
of  150,000/.  a-year  and  upwards.   The  immoveable  property 
of  the  pntvince  producing  income  has  been  estimated  at 
i;o.446.600  dollars  (about  8,311,900/.),  and  the  moveable  at 
i.t.>r,71d  dullars  (about  606,270/.,  which  give  a  total  of 
>,!«Js,J7o/.>    Its  gross  return  of  produce  sold  is  computed 
ut  r.';(>o.5Jl  dollars,  or  about  1,054,140/.  per  annum. 

There  are  no  people  in  Eurupe  who  showed  greater  jea- 
lousy of  their  indci)cndencc  in  past  times,  and  displayed 
I  ohier  courage  in  asserting  it,  than  the  East  Frieslanders. 
Till  TO  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  gloried  in  styling 
tliiMiist'lves,  pre-eminently,  *  the  emperor's  free  subjects ;' 
and  they  were  every  way  deserving  of  this  title  until  tliey 
^4itrf*red  their  leaden  to  surrender  their  liberties  into  the 
liaads  of  the  Zirksena  family,  in  the  middki  of  the  filleenth 
fontiiry.  From  this  perio<l,  until  the  year  1657,  that  family 
nilol  over  it  as  counts,  and  subsequently  to  tlie  latter  date, 
as  princes  of  the  empire.  The  Zirksenas  having  become 
extinct  ill  1744,  East  Friesland  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Frederic  tlie  Great:  in  1806,  tlie  French  separated  it  from 
the  Prussian  dominions  and  annexe<l  it  to  Holland :  and 
nine  years  afterwards  Prussia,  having  ro-establiahed  her 
riuht  to  it,  reded  it  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  who  incorporated 
It  ^  lib  his  states  under  the  name  of  the  Landdrostei  of  Aurich. 

Aurieh  contains  twelve  rircles,  vis.  Aunch,  Berum,  Em- 
den, E^em,  Friedeburg,  Yemgum,  Leer,  Norden,  Pewsum, 
Stick  huuaen,  Vceden,  and  Vidmund. 

AUHICH,  the  capital  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  one 


of  the  twelve  circles  into  whiclh  the  province  is  divided,  is 
an  open  town,  situated  on  the  Treckschuiden  canal,  which 
unites  it  with  Emden,  from  which  it  is  about  fifteen  miles 
distant  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  It  is  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutch  stylo,  and  is  embellished  with  a  handsome  old 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  former  princes  of  East  Friesland, 
but  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Landdrostei,  or  gene- 
ral government  of  the  province.  It  is  the  seat  of  justi'^c 
and  place  of  judicial  record  for  the  province,  as  well  as  of 
the  Protestant  Consistory,  and  once  possessed  a  mint,  the 
coin  struck  in  which  was  stamped  with  the  letter  D.  There 
are  a  handsome  market-place,  three  churches,  a  high  school 
or  gymnasium  recently  erected,  a  poor  and  orphan  house» 
four  public  libraries,  and  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
midwives,  in  the  town.  It  contains  nearly  500  houses,  and 
between  3200  and  3300  inhabitants,  who  depend  upon  inter- 
nal traffic,  particularly  in  horses,  and  a  few  manufactories 
of  brandy,  leather,  tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  paper,  for 
their  chief  subsistence.  The  canal,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is  forty  feet  broad,  has  three  sluices,  and  is  crossed  by  nine 
bridges.  Aurich  lies  in  53"^  28'  N.  lat.,  and  7°  28'  E.  long. ; 
about  120  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.W.  of  Hanover.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Rahe  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Upstalsboom,  or  national  assembly,  which  the  Frieslanders 
held  in  former  days. 

AURICULA,  in  horticulture,  a  kind  of  primrose,  fbund 
wild  abundantly  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  its  flowers  are 
usuallv  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  ;  uiey  are  sometimes  white, 
but  this  is  unusual.  It  has  for  centuries  been  an  object  of 
cultivation  by  florists,  who  have  suci*ecded  in  raising  from 
seed  a  great  number  of  varieties  having  but  little  resem- 
blance to  the  wild  plant  exc^^pt  in  foliage.  Instead  of  yellow 
or  white  there  is  substituted  a  centre  of  deep  purple  or  brown, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  edge  of  a  white,  grey,  or  green  powdery 
matter,  or  the  whole  corolla  is  of  some  uniform  colour,  such 
as  purple,  deep  violet,  or  even  green ;  the  latter  are  techni- 
cally called  teffg,  and  although  more  beautiful  than  the 
powdered  kinds,  are  less  esteemed  by  florists. 

In  these  plants  tlie  great  object  of  the  grower  is  to  obtain 
largo  clusters,  or  trussex,  of  flowers,  and  clear,  well-defined 
colours ;  and  the  value  of  a  variety  is  determined  by  its  ex- 
cellence in  these  respecU.  All  the  kinds  have  been  pro- 
cured by  sowing  seeds,  but  there  is  no  flower  which  produces 
more  seldom  a  new  variety  of  merit;  and  it  often  happena 
that  out  of  some  thousand  seedlings  not  one  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  be  worth  preserving. 

Many  books  have  been  filled  with  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  auricula,  and  these  directions  have  been 
given  so  fully,  that  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  the 
most,  the  laboriousness  of  the  writers,  or  the  patience  of  their 
readers.  As  usually  happens,  the  rules  for  the  cultivation 
of  auriculas  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  fundamental 
principles,  the  application  of  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  grower. 

The  first  consideration  is  under  what  circumstances  tlie 
auricula  grows  naturallv.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
all  the  south  and  middle  of  Europe,  especially  on  those  of 
Switzerland.  In  those  places  it  might  be  supiK>sed  that  it 
experiences  intense  cold  in  winter ;  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  fact,  for  it  is  covered  early  in  the  winter  with  a  thick  coat 
of  snow,  under  which  it  lies  buried  till  the  return  of  spring, 
protected  from  the  severest  cold,  and  screened  fn>m  tba 
stimulating  effect  of  light  When  the  snow  melts,  it 
begins  to  feel  the  excitement  of  brilliant  liirht,  and  to  un- 
fold beneath  a  pure  and  equable  atmosphere,  perpetually 
refreshed  by  tlie  breeies  that  blow  over  it,  and  rooting  into 
rich  vegetable  mould  which  is  kept  continually  damp  by 
the  melting  snow,  but  ne^'er  becomes  wet,  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  the  situations  in  which  the  plant  delights 
to  dwell.  Under  the  same  circumstances  they  flower  and 
perfect  their  seeds ;  the  drier  weather  of  summer  arriving, 
they  cease  to  grow  with  vigour,  and  in  the  autumn  have 
reairhed  a  state  of  complete  torpidity ;  tnoy  never,  however, 
become  absolutely  dry,  because  of  the  rains  and  storms  to 
which  the  auricula  is  necessarily  ex posi*d  in  its  Alpine  situa* 
tion.  To  imitate  these  conditions,  the  cuhivator  in  tbo 
plains  must  have  recourse  to  artificial  means ;  tlie  protection 
afforded  by  snow  he  provides  by  a  frame  coverc<l  with  glass 
sashes  and  sheltered  by  mats.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  in  March  or  the  end  of  February,  the  natural  mois- 
ture of  their  mountains  is  supplied  by  gentle  watering ;  they 
are  left  entirely  exposed  to  light  and  air  all  day  king,  ex- 
cept in  cold  or  stormy  weather ;  and  they  are  supulied  with 
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iMMie  and  more  water  as  their  leaves  become  large  enough 
tt>  oonsnme  it.  The  pots  in  which  they  ore  planted  are  half 
filled  with  fragments  of  pottery  in  order  to  ensure  the  free 
escape  of  the  water  which  the  plants  do  not  consume.  At 
last,  in  ApriU  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand ;  that  period 
has  arrived  towanls  which  the  anxious  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator have  been  so  long  directed ;  the  leaves  are  fully  formed, 
and  are  ready  to  nourish  the  delicate  blossoms  that  have 
sprung  from  their  bosom ;  but  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  storm 
of  wind  would  deface  the  delicate  surface,  and  tarnish  the 
soft  velvety  colours  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  auricula  conr 
sists.  Greater  precautions  than  ever  are  now  taken ;  for  a 
fbw  days  the  sashes  are  never  removed  from  the  frames ; 
they  are  only  elevated  at  the  back  to  admit  the  Aree  air,  and 
screened  by  mats  or  awnings  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  last  the  development  is  completed ;  the  corolla  displays 
its  rich  surface,  and  all  that  care  and  skill  can  accomplish 
has  been  effected :  to  remain,  however,  in  a  frame  but  im- 
perfectly ventilated  and  constantly  shaded,  would  soon 
destroy  the  freshness  of  the  colours,  produce  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  parts,  and  the  blossoms  would  quickly 
perish.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
the  pots  are  taken  from  the  frame,  are  placed  on  slates  or 
boards  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  are  screened 
by  hand-glasses  propped  up  by  pieces  of  brick  or  wood  so 
as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  provide  against 
injury  from  rain  or  sun. 

When  the  flowering  is  past,  the  auricula  has  Ailfilled  its 
annual  Amotion ;  and  even  if  seeds  are  required,  no  further 
fare  will  be  necessary  than  to  place  the  plants  in  a  northern 
aspect,  in  a  spot  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  constant  wet, 
and  where  the  drainage  which  they  would  have  on  their  na- 
tive rocks  is  amply  provided  for ;  many  persons  keep  the 
pots  continually  on  a  stage  or  on  tiles,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
attracting  too  much  damp  from  the  soil.  At  last  the  au- 
ricula wul  sink  to  rest;  seeds  will  be  ripened,  its  leaves 
will  have  laid  up  new  matter  to  form  flowers  the  succeeding 
year,  and  the  powers  of  life  will  be  exhausted ;  but  a  win- 
ter's rest  will  enable  it  in  the  succeeding  year  to  recom- 
mence its  annual  course  with  renovated  strength. 

The  main  points  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  reference 
merely  to  the  preserving  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  are, 
moisture,  drainage,  protection  from  cold,  and  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air :  if  these  are  properly  attended  to,  no  auri- 
cula plant  can  be  unhealthy,  or  fail  to  flower  well ;  for  the 
leaves  will  be  enabled  to  execute  all  their  vital  actions  fully 
and  regularly,  and  this  will  ensure  the  well-being  of  all  the 
other  parts. 

But  the  florist  will  not  remain  satisfied  with  keeping  his 
plants  merely  in  health ;  he  requires  a  vigour  altogether 
preternatural,  and  he  would  have  a  hundred  flowers  where 
nature  unassisted  forms  but  ten  ;  as  many  as  127  have  been 
obtained  in  a  single  cluster.  For  this  purpose  rich  and  sti- 
mulating manures  are  applied;  and  the  most  disgustii^ 
refuse  or  the  animal  world  has  been  ransacked  for  ma- 
terials upon  which  the  auricula  may  feed  and  grow  strong. 
The  whole  theory  of  manuring  is  at  present  so  ill-under- 
stood, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  material  is  best  suited 
for  the  purpose:  all  that  we  really  know  is,  that  ma- 
nure acts  simply  by  forming  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the 
food  of  plants ;  and  one  would  suppose,  that  whatever  forms 
carbonic  acid  most  readily  and  constantly  would  be  the  most 
efficient  manure.  This  no  doubt  explains  the  cause  of  the 
different  opinions  that  are  held  concerning  the  best  manure 
for  the  auricula.  One  person  recommends  blood ;  a  second, 
goose's  dung ;  another,  night-soil ;  a  fourth,  cow-dung ; 
and  a  filth  mixes  all  these  together :  the  only  thing  the 
growers  seem  agreed  upon  is,  that  the  manure,  whatever  it 
be,  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  loam  and  light 
vegetable  mould,  and  be  in  a  state  of  entire  decay.  One  of 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  recommends  the  following 
compost ' — '  One  barrow  of  rich  yellow  loam,  or  fresh-dug 
earth  from  some  meadow,  or  pasture,  or  common,  with  the 
turf  well  rotten ;  one  barrow  of  leaf  mould ;  one  barrow  of 
well-decomposed  horse  or  frame  dung ;  one  barrow  of  cow- 
dung,  two  years  old  at  least ;  and  one  peck  of  river-sand, 
not  sea-sand.*  (Hogg,  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  Flowers, 
p.  166.)  Besides  this,  it  is  found  advisable  to  apply  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  three  or  four  times  during  the 
growing  season ;  water  in  which  sheep  and  horse  dung  is 
aissolved  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  would  be 
worth  trying  the  effect  of  putrid  yeast,  which  is  the  most 
active  stimidant  of  vegetation  that  has  yet  been  discovered ; 


but  if  this  material  be  used,  it  sh  raid  be  diluted  wiUi 
till  it  acquires  the  colour  and  fluidity  of  small  beer. 

By  means  of  agents,  such  as  have  just  been  described^ 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  vigour  is  sometimes  infused  into 
the  auricula,  and  splendid  flowers  are  the  result ;  but  it  ia 
said  that  such  plants  are  short-lived,  and  that  they  rarely 
recover  the  effects  of  the  excessive  excitement  to  which  thej 
have  been  subjected. 

The  propagation  of  the  auricula  takes  place  by  its  lateral 
offsets,  which  are  produced  more  or  less  abundantly  accord- 
ing to  the  healthiness  of  the  individual  or  of  the  variety. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  these  oAeCa 
will  readily  form  roots,  for  it  is  then  that  their  vital 
powers  are  in  their  greatest  activity ;  it  is  at  that  period* 
therefore,  that  the  propagation  of  the  auricula  should  take 
place ;  the  offsets  should  be  carefhllv  cut  from  the  mother 
plant,  potted  in  light  rich  earth,  and  placed  under  a  hand- 
glass until  they  have  established  themselves;  as  toon  as 
that  has  taken  place,  the  hand-glasses  should  be  lifted  up  and 
air  freely  admitted  to  the  young  plants,  which  will,  now- 
evei,  still  require  to  be  shaided  and  kept  sliffhtly  moist,  for 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  find  explained  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hand-olass. 

All  plants  cultivated  in  pots  are  placed  in  a  most  un- 
favourable condition  for  growing  vigorously  and  remaining 
in  a  healthy  state ;  they  not  only  exhaust  the  soil^  but 
contaminate  it  by  Uieir  excretions,  and  their  roots  have  no 
means  of  seeking  fresh  food,  or  of  avoiding  that  which  ia 
pernicious  to  them.  [See  Pottino.]  The  only  remedy 
for  these  evils  is  to  free  the  roots  once  a  year  from  all  the 
soil  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  to  re-pot  them  in  rich 
uncontaminated  soil.  This  operation  should  be  performed 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  la  recom- 
mended for  offsets. 

New  varieties  of  the  auricula  are  procured  exclusively  by 
sowing  the  seed ;  and  if  this  were  judiciously  saved,  a  large 
numl^r  of  all  seedlings  would  possess  sufllcient  beauty  to 
deserve  preservation.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  moat  suc- 
cessful of  its  cultivators,  the  auricula  '  is  to  be  bred  as  high 
as  a  race-horse,  by  a  corresponding  attentioD  to  pedinee  ;* 
so  little  attention  is  however  paid  to  the  true  prmeipies  of 
*  high-breeding,*  that  many  persons  fail  to  procuw  a  single 
gocd  variety  from  some  thousand  seedlings.  What  a  grower 
who  would  breed  auriculas,  or  any  other  flowenb  should 
bear  in  mind,  are  these  maxims  ^ 

1 .  All  plants  that  have  been  obtained  by  artificial  means, 
have  a  tendency  to  return  to  that  wild  state  fhxn  which  they 
have  been  reclaimed. 

2.  This  tendency  is  particularly  strong  when  they  are 
raised  from  seeds,  and  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
deviation  of  the  parent  plant  from  the  most  highly-c«ltivaied 
state. 

3.  But  the  tendency  may  be  counteracted  by  oonttnually 
selecting  the  finest  and  most  highly -bred  flowers  to  yield 
seen  8. 

4.  The  latter  are,  however,  open  to  the  influence  of  ether 
and  inferior  varieties,  provided  they  are  placed  near  tlmn  at 
the  flowering  season. 

5.  Especia]  care  should  therefore  be  taken,  not  only  to 
select  for  yielding  seed  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
most  perfect  varieties,  but  also  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
wind  or  insects  conveying  among  them  the  pollen  of  in- 
ferior specimens. 

The  seed  should  not  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  ripens, 
but  should  be  kept  in  the  seed-vessel  till  the  succeeding 
February  or  March,  when  it  should  be  placed  in  light  vege- 
table mould  in  earthen  pans  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  sub- 
sequently treated  like  other  seeds  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  marks  of  a  good  auricula  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
English  florists,  these : — the  flower  should  consist  of  four 
principal  parts,  namely,  the  tube,  the  eye,  the  groand 
colour,  ana  the  ))order.  The  tube  should  form  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  diameter;  the  eye,  including  the  tube,  one-half; 
and  the  ground  colour,  with  its  border,  the  other  half.  The 
nearer  the  face  of  the  flower  approaches  a  true  circle,  the 
more  perfect  is  it  to  be  esteemed,  and  vice  vend  ;  starry 
flowers,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  the  lobes  of  the  flower 
very  distinct,  being  the  worst  The  mouth  of  the  tube 
should  be  well  filled  by  the  anthers ;  the  eye  should  be  a  litlJe 
iunk  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  of  a  dear  even 
white ;  the  ground  colour  must  be  deep  and  rich,  and  well 
defined  next  the  eye,  but  towards  the  border  it  is  to  break 
ofi*  regularly  and  symmetrically  into  the  edgiqg,  which 
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Mt  in  it!  turn  be  «ep«ral«(I  mott  exutlf  from  th«  while 
border.  (See  Middock'a  FTorul't  Dirtclnry,  by  S.  Curtis, 
I  n22 ;  Hogg's  Suppiemenl  to  a  Treatise  on  Ftoiseri,  I S33 ; 
KanneKieuer's  Auriktl-Jtor ;  and  Ranfl'i  Bemerkungm 
iiber  die  Cuitur.  ^c.  der  Aurikel.) 

ATJRI'CULA  (zoology),  a  genus  of  phytophagous  or 
plant-eating  trenhelipotb,  whoM  organs  of  reapinttioa  are 
ronnnl  for  breathing  air.  Cuvier  olwerrei,  that  the  epeclea 
of  this  genus  difler  froro  all  the  pulmontferoiu  aquatic  mol- 
lusks  which  prece<le  them  in  his  ayitem  in  having  the 
columella  or  pillar  of  the  shell  marked  by  large  pleiti.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  progresi  of  an  animal,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  Bcience,  towards  its  natural  place  among  created 
beings.  LinnotuB  placed  the  atiricuue  known  to  him  in 
his  genus  valuta,  which  comprised  mollusks  that  can  lire 
only  by  respiring  water,  and  others  which  can  only  breathe 
air,  and  would  die  if  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
water ;  in  abort,  the  presence  of  plaits  on  the  pillar  of  a 
shell  was  sufficient  to  induce  LinnieuB  to  plac«  it  among  his 
valuta.  Brugui^res  took  the  auriado!  from  this  hetero- 
geneous mass,  and  placed  them  among  bis  brilimi,  a  genns 
whose  m^ns  of  leipimtion  are  fitted  for  breathing  air  onlr; 
and  Lamarek,  struck  with  the  great  development  of  the 
plaits  on  the  pillar,  and  suspecting  fhnn  that  structure  a 
particular  organization  of  the  animal,  formed  from  the 
species  so  distinguished  his  genus  auricula.  Cuvier  adopts 
Lamareka  genus,  though  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  au- 
riada  live  in  marshes  like  the  limnate,  or  merely  on  their 
borders,  like  the  tueeinete.  The  probability  is,  that  the  ami' 
cula  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  morasses, 
and  that  ita  respiratory  system,  though  formed  for  breathing 
air,  is  ao  framea  as  to  enable  it  to  sustain  any  vicissitudes 
which  such  a  locality  might  render  probable.  Awieula 
Mida  (Lam.),  valuta  ateru  Mida  (Linn.),  the  Uidat't  ear 
of  coUectora,  is  a  good  example  of  the  genus. 


The  {oUowing  !s  the  nomenclature  of  the  pHneipal  Stan. 
Those  in  parentheses  are  from  Piaisi. 


It  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Sast  Indies.  Lamarck 
aliK)  names  the  Moluccas  as  its  locality. 

The  following  is  the  generic  character  .—Shell  somewhat 
oval,  or  ovate-oblong ;  aperture  longitudinal,  tiartowed  above, 
and  with  the  base  entire ;  pillar  with  one  or  mora  plaits ; 
outer  lip  either  reflected  or  simple  and  acute. 

The  tnio  auricula  are  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates. 
There  is  one  in  the  south  of  France,  near  the  shores  of  the 
MnliteiTanean  (auricula  myototit  of  Drapamaud),  but  it  is 

AURI'ga,  the  Charioteer,  a  constellation  situated  between 
Persens  and  Gemini.  It  is  represented  as  a  man  holding 
a  bridle  in  the  right  hand  and  supporting  a  goat  and  kids 
€>n  the  left  arm.  Tlio  star  in  the  body  of  tho  goat,  called 
CuwUa  {and  Aliolh  by  the  Arabs)  is  of  the  first  magni- 
IttJe.  and  presents  the  best  guide  to  the  constellation, 
rhere  is  no  satis&etory  account  of  the  mythology  of  this 
flgnra.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  Horus  of  the  Egyptians ; 
UDong  the  Greeks,  the  human  figure  is  by  different  writers 
talM  Eriehihonius,  Bellerophon,  Hippdytus,  &c  ;  while 
the  goat  ia  Amalthna,  the  roster-mother  of  Jupiter.  But 
this  explanation  is  men  more  unsatis&clory  than  most  others. 
owing  U  the  want  of  apparent  connexion  between  the  figures 
of  the  group. 

The  star  Capella  never  sots  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich, 
and  ia  in  the  Kne  drawn  through  the  higher  two  (n  and  J>> 
of  the  four  stars  which  form  the  body  of  the  great  bear.  It 
is  en  the  meridian  at  six  p.m.  early  in  Hareto,  and  at  mid- 
night in  December. 


AURIGNY.    [See  Aldrbhet.] 

AURlLLACi  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ontal,  one  of  the  two  departments  into  which  the 
former  province  of  Auvergne  has  been  divided.  The  to»n 
is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley,  watered  by  the  river 
Jourdunne,  and  stands  on  tho  bank  of  that  river,  a  little 
nliove  ita  Junction  with  the  C6re,  of  which  it  is  a  tributary. 
(Tho  Cite  is  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  which,  uniting  with 
the  Garonne,  forms  the  Gironde.)  Aurillac  is  33'2  miles 
south  of  Paris  by  the  roail  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and 
Uzerche :  hut  judging  by  the  map,  there  must  be  u  much 
nearer  road  through  Pontainebleau,  Briare,  Nevers,  Moulini, 
and  Clermont. 

Aurillac  is  bnilt  on  a  spot  where  the  lava,  to  abundant 
in  Auvergne,  is  covered  with  calcareous  deposits.  The 
town  is  not  of  very  antient  date.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  rise 
to  a  Benetlicline  monastery,  founded  hero  by  St.  Geraud, 
in  tho  ninth  century;  the  monuslery  was  celcliraled  not 
only  for  tho  snnctily,  hut  also  fur  the  Icarnmc  of  its  in- 
mates, who  had  here  a  famous  school.  The  successon  of 
Geraud  in  the  abbacy  vera  lords  of  the  town,  and  took  from 
it  the  title  of  counL     They  had  almost  episoopal  power. 

Aurillac  has  wide  but  irregular  streets,  which  are  kept 
clean  and  fresh  by  running  streams.  The  town  itself  was 
walled  and  had  six  gates.  As  later  authorities  do  not  men- 
tion these,  it  ii  likely  they  have  been  pulled  down.  It  had  a 
eotlegiate  church,  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Cal- 
vinists :  the  remains  show  the  great  extent  of  the  building. 
There  are  three  suburbs,  vii.  Fauxbourg  St.  Stephen, 
Pauxbourg  des  Frires,  and  Fauxbourg  du  Buis.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  Aurillac  and  its  suburb*  possessed  several 
religious  bouses.  In  the  suburb  of  8L  Stephen  is  a  casile 
on  an  elevated  situation  which  commands  the  town.  TIhi 
suburb  des  Pr^res  (which  was  larger  than  the  town  itselfl 
took  ita  ttame  from  two  convents  which  were  in  it:  there 
were  also  two  nunneries  in  the  same  quarter,  and  a  Jesuits' 
college  in  the  city,  besides  the  foundation  of  St.  Gersud 
already  noticed,  which  was  secularized  by  the  Pone  I'lus 
IV.,  in  1551  or  1562,  and  the  monastery  changed  into  a 
collegiate  church.  There  is  a  mllige  or  high  school,  also  a 
socictv  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce.  Tho  theatre  is 
considered  to  be  too  large  and  too  much  ornamented  for  the 
capital  of  sn  poor  a  ilepartment.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
along  the  river,  is  the  public  walk  called  /.«  Oravift;  plea- 
sant in  the  day-time,  but  unhealthy  in  the  evening,  owing  to 
the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  river. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  here  are  of  common  and 
letter-paper,  copper,  household  utensils,  and  leather;  the 
chief  trade  is  in  rattle,  cheese,  stockings,  tapestry,  and 
lace.     The  inhabiUnls  amount  to  9900. 

At  an  early  period,  and  for  several  centuries,  the  towns- 
men are  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  considenble  degree  uf  free 
dom,  and  to  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  choiRing  magis- 
ttaWs,  who  bora  the  title  of  consuls.  Aurillac  suflTered 
considerably  during  the  civil  wars  of  Prance,  uf  which  reli- 
gion was  the  rause,  or  pretext.  It  was  besieged  by  tho 
ProtesUnta ;  ami  after  this  siege,  lost  the  municipal  freedom 
which  it  had  formerly  pmsesi^d,  and  reeeiwd  a  governor 
appmnted  by  the  king  of  France. 
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Anrillta  faa*  produced  sarcral  persons  of  note;  anions 
Ibem  Gerbert,  elevated  to  tiie  Papacy  unili-T  the  title  of 
Sylvester  II. ;  Cinq- Arbres,  n  Hebraist  of  wJine  note  in  the 
sixteenth  oenturv ;  the  Marfchal  ami  Uanliiiul  <le  Nunillua ; 
P^iauiol  de  la  Force,  author  of  on  account  of  France ;  and 
J.  B.  Carrier,  inftkmous  for  hU  atrocities  at  Nantes  during 
the  revolutionary  period. 

There  aro  some  basaltic  eolumns  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  in  the  suburb:)  are  tno  mineral 
spring. 

Aurillac,  M  already  noticed,  is  capital  of  tlic  ilcpartment. 
Tlie  arronclisKuincnt  or  sub-prercrturo  of  Aurillae  extends 
over  7n<i  iiciuaro  miles,  or  5l)y,4-IO  acres,  and  has  a  piipu- 
Intiun  of  about  y3,UU0.  (Dictumnaire  Uinvemcl  dc  la 
Praniv;  I*i|;aniiil  de  la  Furru;  Malte-Brun;  Balbi.) 

AUKO'RA  BOREA'LIS.  or  northern  ilay-brfak,  so 
called  Ixcausc  it  usually  appears  at  or  near  the  north,  and 
preitcntd  a  light  sumewhat  resembling  that  which  precedes 
tunriKo. 

Tlie  )>heiioraena  attending  the  Aurora  Borea/h  are  so 
vatiunB,in  almost  every  particular,  that  no  genera!  defini- 
tiiin  can  bo  i^ven,  and  till  more  is  known  on  the  subject. 
any  remarkable  luminous  appearance,  towarils  the  northern 
Biilu  of  tliu  hurison,  taking  place  between  sunset  and  sun- 
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rise,  must  ho  considered  as  entitled  to  (bat  name.  Hm 
fidlowiiif!  ituscription,  extracted  with  abrid)pnent  from  the 
French  Eucyclupeedio,  and  enclosed  in  [].  a  an  account 
of  Ihc  roost  remarkable  appearances  of  the  kind. 

[Iti  the  northern  region  ofthe  horizon,  but  often  tvwartis 
the  east  or  west,  a  horizontal  cloud  (nuec)  rises  to  some 
degrees  of  altitude,  rarely  more  than  4tP.  8utnelimci;  th« 
blue  sky  is  seen  between  this  cloud  and  the  liiirizon.  It  ex- 
tends along  an  arc  varying  from  3°  to  100",  sometimes 
more.  It  b  sometimes  whitish  and  brilliant,  but  often  black 
and  thick.  Its  upper  edge  is  luminous  and  irregular, 
sometimes  iwarly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  sometimes  curved 
towards  it.  The  higher  part  uf  the  cloud  has  frequently 
a  while  and  shining  edge.  After  shooting  a  number  at 
HtrL'amcrs,  the  darker  part  of  the  cloud  generally^  changes, 
and  hecuroee  very  luminous.  The  strcaniera  contiuue  to  be 
shot  from  llic  upper  edge,  someiimco  at  some  diritance,  some- 
times very  close  to  each  other,  Tlicir  light  is  very  duizling, 
and  might  lead  a  spectator  to  imagine  he  saw  a  shining 
Ii(|uor  forced  violeutly  out  of  a  syringe.  The  light  is  strongest, 
and  the  streamer  narrowest,  neat  the  main  Iwdy  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Columns  of  light  issue  upwards  from  opeomgi 
in  the  main  cloud,  with  a  slow  and  unifurm  motion,  be- 
coming broader  as  they  proceed.    Their  dimensious  and 


time  of  duration  arc  various ;  they  ore  whiti&h,  tcildish,  and 
souielimos  blood -coloured,  and  atter  some  lime  the  appear- 
ance ofthe  whulo rainbow, as  to  colour,  is  presented.  When 
several  coluums,  umergieg  from  dilferent  points,  meet  at 
the  zenith,  a  small  and  detise  motour  is  formed,  which  ap- 
pears to  burn  with  more  violenco  llian  either  ciilumii  by  it- 
self. This  meteor  is  green,  blue,  or  purple,  and  afterwanls 
proceeds  towunls  the  liuuth  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  small  and  clear 
cloud.  Wlien  the  columns  cease,  the  Q rat-roe ntiunetl  hori- 
zunt'jJ  meteor  has  liiilc  mure  tlian  the  appearance  of  morning 
twilight,  and  gradually  ilisappears.  The  phenomenon  lasts 
■omvlimcs  all  night,  and  has  sometimes  been  olDterved  many 
nights  insuccdsiiin.  The  horlEuntal  meteor  sometimes  keeps 
■Is  |duee  and  its  appearances  unchanged  for  several  hours. 
Sometimes  the  whole  eoniiisls  in  nothing  more  than  a  gra- 
dual increuseuf  light  inlhehorizontalmeteor,  and  the  whole 
has  been  known  to  tuke  place  in  a  few  minutes.] 

It  is  evident  that  the  preceding  account  relates  only  to 
the  auions  which  are  Been  in  very  nonh«o  latitudes,  whcro 


such  phenomena  are  most  frequent  and  n 
To  slww  what  has  been  seen  in  our  own  tone,  wo  subjoin, 
from  the  work  of  M.  dc  M»iran  on  the  subject,  the  two  mo>t 
diHsiuiilar appearances  which  wc  can  And. 

The  aurora  represented  above  wait  seen  at  Breuillepont,  in 
Normandy,  nearly  in  the  latitude  o!'  Paris,  September  8S, 
1726.  It  consisted  entirely  of  strcHmurs  of  light,  as  here  re- 
presented, without  any  darker  meteor. 

The  curious  phenomenon  reprcsentcil  on  the  opposilepage 
was  observed  for  several  minuter,  during  an  aurora  whioh 
appeared  at  the  same  |ilace,  October  1 0,  1 72r,, 

Tlu>  aurora  borealis  luis  been  obsencd  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  worli!,  but  the  frequency  of  il»  occurrence  hai 
varie<l  remarkably  from  century  to  century.  In  England, 
hardly  one  such  phenomenon  appeansl  in  the  Fevcnloenth 
and  earlier  port  of  the  eighleenlh  century,  Bellire  that  oi 
1716,  according  to  IIalley,no  su<;h  thing  bad  been  recorded 
in  England  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and  none  of  any 
magnitude  Eince  li34.    No  appoaiance  i*  lecoidod  io  the 
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Tniniartioni  of  tho  Frencli  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  between 
lltflt  >nd  ITIfi.  One  recnrrled  in  ibe  Berlin  Miscellany  for 
1  ro7  i»  called  a  rcry  unusual  [ihenoraL-non  ;  itnil  lliB  one  ol>- 
•cTvoJ  at  Bologna,!!!  IT21,  wa»  slAtcd  Ui  bo  ilie  Brst  which 
iinfl  over  be-.-n  sii-n  there. 

In  tlie  northern  regions  the  fte([«ency  of  Iho  Aurora 

Btnvsli*,  aa  iron  by  ini\i)llL-n,  led  many  to  conclude  that  it 

was  >lina>i.  if  not  nuiiu,  porpytua!.    B!it  CeUius,  who  pub- 

lishMl.  in  17:13.  310  obmervaliona  made  In  Swi-den  bftwcon 

the  year*  1 709  and  1  73'i.  affirms  tha  contrary  cxpreasly, 

and  uy*  that  the  oldest  inhnbitanla  of  Upaala  oonEidcred  the 

(ihcnomcnnn  as  a   >^at  rarity  before  171fl.     Anderson,  a 

nauTo  of  Harabiireh,  who  wrote  on  the  sobject  about  the 

^^Mme  time,  unyt,  that  in  Ireland  tl)e  inhabitants  themselves 

^^^Ea  e^vall)  a(tnni»hcd  at  tbo  I'reijutnt  T*?n!rr«ncii  of  tho 

^^^pHK,  nhirh  beiran  to  lak<>  place.    Torfictii.  the  htstorinn 
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of  Denmatlt,  himself  an  Icelnndor,  who  wrote 

was  old  enouj[h  to  recollect  the  tirai."  when  tile  Autvra 

an  object  !if  terror  in  hia  native  countiy. 

It  was  at  oi!e  time  thought  that  the  Aurora  A!islralifl  faa 
wo  must  call  it)  was  nov«  «een  in  the  »oi>lhem  hemi- 
sphere. Tlifi  flnit  account  of  any  supIi  appearance  ww 
given  by  Don  Antonio  Ullon,  to  M.  do  Mairan.  Th* 
f'lrmer  being  at  Capu  Horn  in  1 749,  and  in  one  of  the  Ihipk 
rniiis,  whjcli  he  dewribes  as  eoramon  in  that  climate,  Haw, 
whenever  ibe  mist  cleared  off,  a  light  on  the  aouthem  hori- 
zon.to  nn  elevation  of  about  thirty  iliigrees,  sometime*  of* 
rediliah  colour,  wmctiinn  h'ke  the  hsht  which  precudM 
moon-rise,  but  oceBS!Ona)ly  more  bnllmnt.  In  1744  an 
Aurora  appeared  at  Cuacftwhifh  very  murhlerriBed  the  Pe- 
ruvinni.  who  could  with  diffieullyhcperaiinded  liyihe  Spanith 
" that  !t  BTis  not  a  mark  of  divine  diiph 
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mhling  flame  mingled  wilh 
:ip|<earance  of  burning  etuhble.     He 
,.  Umiinant  colours  ara  purple,  brti;ht 

1,-1.   ^ -,-;  i;  IVom  ollofwhicb,  as  well  as  from 

tho  aluM'  tk-iJJipttoii  (■00  bis  work  on  MeIeor«,  book  i. 
chifiRt  IT.  anilv.).  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  faitbthlly 
acMvibed  the  subject  of  this  article. 
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1 1  the  fiery  appearance  of 
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Of  these,  the  ntunben  obwrvcd  in  Ih«  diffemil  ■ 
were  as  follow  a :  — 

J  anuary.    1 1 3  July,  32 

Fcbniary,  141  Auu'i«(.  \Si 

March,       302  Sepfmbiw.  173 

A]>ril,         l:4  Oelober,        213 

May,  4*  Novenaber,    143 

June.         S'i  Drci'mber,   Iai 

Diinu!;  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  972 
Summer        ■  .        .         <6f) — 

nearly  in  the  properlion  of  3  to  1. 

The  (treat  paucity  uf  phcnomcua  in  the  earlier  part  af  the 
flrst  list  do!ibtloM  arises  mniLily  from  want  of  record*.*  hnl 
partly,  it  mny  be  presumed,  fmm  the  fbrt  that  many  men 
obm-rvationa  wore  latterly  made  in  nortliorn  climBtt.>i. 

The  mean  height  of  the  Aurora  Boroalis  was  pliic«<l  by 
Mairan  at  17S  leagues  (FVeneh) ;  but  his  msan*  of  B»cer. 
Iftinine  this  point  were  very  imperfect,  Mr.  I^illun.  fr  m 
later  sources  eunclude!i  t&u  a\«rage  heii;ht  lu  If  aWit  100 
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miles.  That  the  pnenomenon  is  really  atmospheric  and  not 
astronomical,  is  presumed  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
oarth  producing  no  effect  upon  its  apparent  position.  It 
has  heen  placed  hy  some  above  the  atmosphere,  and  Euler 
supposed  it  to  be  at  the  height  of  more  than  1000  miles 
above  the  earth. 

The  position  of  the  Aurora  has,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
1>een  rather  towards  the  west  than  the  east,  and  it  is  more 
frequently  seen  in  calm  than  in  windy  nights.  Among  the 
great  variety  of  detached  remarks  which  have  been  made 
upon  its  attendant  circumstances  by  different  observers,  we 
may  notice  the  following  assertions :— that  there  is  always  a 
copious  deposition  of  dew  during  the  phenomenon — that  in 
the  English  Channel  a  hard  gale  from  Che  south  or  south- 
east may  be  expected  within  twenty-four  hours— that  in 
northern  climates  very  brilliant  instances  frequently  suc- 
eeed  a  sudden  thaw  after  very  cold  weather :  but  as  we 
have  yet  no  satisfactory  theory  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  such  observations,  and  we  only  give 
these  to  remind  the  casual  observers  of  such  phenomena, 
that  all  the  meteorological  circumstances  attending  them 
are  considered  worth  noting  down. 

The  rise  of  the  auroral  arches  is  mostly  from  N.W.  to 
S.E. ;  but  Professor  Forbes,  in  1826,  traced  one  from  the 
N.E.  through  the  zenith,  till  it  vanished  nearly  on  the 
horizon  in  the  S.W.  This  arch  did  not  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  was  diametrically 
against  the  wind.  (See  Reports  qfthe  British  Association, 
vol.  i.  p.  256.) 

The  Aurora  Borealis  is  said  to  be  frequently  accompanied 
by  soiihd,  which  has  been  variously  described,  as  a  hissing, 
a  murmuring,  a  rumbling,  and  a  crackling  noise.  M. 
Mairan  never  could  hear  anything  of  the  kind;  but  so 
many  positive  assertions  have  been  made  by  other  ob- 
servers,  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  occasional 
happening  of  this  phenomenon.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  noise  of 
arms  and  sound  of  trumpets  heard  in  the  air. 

The  influence  of  the  Aurora  upon  the  magnetic  needle 
must  now  be  considered  as  an  ascertained  fact.  It  was  first 
measured  by  Wargen tin  in  1750,  but  Halley  and  Celsius 
had  previously  noticed  a  similar  circumstance.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  in  every  instance  the  effect  takes 
place.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  while 
in  one  place  the  needle  is  violently  agitated,  in  another  it  is 
not  disturbed  at  all.  In  one  instance  the  variation  of  the 
needle  has  been  detected  at  a  place  where  the  Aurora  was 
not  visible,  though  it  was  seen  in  other  parts.  [See  Mag- 
netism.] 

Our  knowledge  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  is  confined  to  the  observation,  that  the  electric 
matter  may  often  be  readily  collected  from  the  air  durine 
its  continuance — though  decided  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  this  was  not  the  case — and  that  a  very  good  re- 
presentation of  the  auroral  light  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
the  electric  liuid  through  an  exhausted  receiver. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a 

Shenomenon  well  worth  observing,  than  as  one  which 
as  been  well  observed.  The  reason  is  that,  till  of  late 
years,  there  has  been  no  concerted  plan  either  as  to  the 
phenomena  to  be  noted,  or  the  manner  of  observing  them. 
The  British  Association  has  lately  directed  its  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  has  published  some  recommendations 
{Rpporls,  vol.  ii.  p.  486),  to  which  we  refer  all  who  have 
any  instrumental  means.  \Vc  shall  select  those  jwints 
which  do  not  require  unusual  apparatus. 

1.  Whether  the  Aurora  is  accompanied  hy  any  noise  ? 

2.  Whether  there  arc  any  recurring  periods  of  frequency 
and  brilliancy  ? 

3.  What  IS  the  position  of  the  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  particular  sta»*s  ?  (These  may  be  ascertained  on  a  globe, 
and  very  frequently  the  stars  can  be  seen  through  the 
Aurora.) 

4.  The  time  of  every  phenomenon  should  be  noteo,  and 
the  watch  used  should  bo  compared  with  a  watchmaker's 
regulator  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  observations. 

Cu  The  longitude  of  the  place  should  betaken  from  a  map. 

6.  Any  person  who  wishes  regularly  to  watch  for  such 
phenomena,  should  look  carefully  at  the  horizon  every 
cvenin<j;  about  ten  o'clock. 

7.  If  there  is  an  arch,  the  positions  of  its  two  boundaries 
should  be  noted  by  the  way  in  which  they  pass  among  the 
stars.  Notice  should  be  taken  whether  one  edgo  is  better 
defined  t^n  the  otber ;  whether  there  is  a  dear  sky  or  dark 


cloud  above  or  below ;  wl  aether  it  terminates  at  the  and  m 
sky  or  in  cloud ,  whether  there  is  any  dark  band  in  it ; 
whether,  in  its  general  composition,  it  is  uniform  or  striated; 
whether  stars  can  be  seen  through  it. 

8.  If  any  change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  appear- 
ance of  the  arch,  the  time  should  be  immediately  Doted, 
and  then  the  change. 

9.  If  there  are  beams  or  streamers,  the  time  should  be 
noted;  tlien  their  position  among  the  stars;  then  their 
height  among  the  stars ;  their  motion  (whether  vertical  or 
horizontal) ;  the  velocity  of  motion  (by  the  time  of  pawing 
from  one  star  to  another);  their  changes;  their  perma- 
nency; whether  they  appear  to  affect  £e  arch»  or  to  be 
entirely  in  front  of  it. 

10.  If  there  be  any  black  clouds  in  the  luminoiu  region, 
notice  should  be  taken  whether  the  streamers  or  the  arch 
seem  to  have  any  relation  to  them ;  whether  and  in  what 
manner  they  increase  or  disappear. 

1 1 .  If  there  are  waves  or  Hashes  of  light,  the  obeerm 
should  notice  the  time  of  beginning  and  finishing ;  the 
general  extent  of  the  Hashes  (up  and  down,  as  well  as  right 
and  left) ;  whether  tho  flash  is  a  real  progress  of  light,  or 
successive  illumination  of  different  places. 

12.  The  existence  and  change  of  colours  will  of  conne  be 
noticed. 

13.  It  is  useless  to  observe  a  common  magneftie  needle. 
The  one  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  suspended  by  a 
hair. 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  Aurora  Borealis  give  nothing  very  satisfactory. 
Halley  and  Cotes  attributed  it  to  ti^e  watery  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  former  also  suggested  the  effluvia,  by  which 
he  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism.    Mairan  wrote  the  complete  treatise  already  al- 
luded to  in  support  of  a  notion  that  Uie  solar  atmosphere  (to 
which  he  attnbuted  the  zodiacal  light)  extended  as  far  as 
that  of  the  earth,  and  being  driven  towards  the  poles  (bow, 
is  not  very  clear)  causes  the  phenomena  observed.     Euler 
imagined  it  to  proceed  from  part  of  the  upper  atmosphere^ 
driven  from  its  natural  position  by  the  impulse  of  light. 
Beccaria,  Canton,  Franklin,  and  otners,  advocate  the  elec 
trie  fluid.   The  hypothesis  of  M.  Libes  is  at  least  ingenious 
and  experimental,  and  was  at  one  time  much  ad<^tecL    He 
had  observed,  that  when  one  of  the  compounds  of  oxssen 
and  nitrogen  was  formed  by  the  transmission  of  the  electris 
spark  through  a  mixture  of  those  gases,  reddish  vapeon 
were  produced,  which  rose  in  the  air.    He  found  also,  thst 
in  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  electric  spark   caused  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  (fi)rming  water)  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen.    He  imagined  therefore  thst 
there  was  but  little  hydrogen  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  near  the  pole;    so  that  whde  the  vsnal  dis- 
charges of  electricity  form  water  in  lower  latitudes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  a  nitrous  eompouail 
is  formed  in  higher  latitudes,  where  he  supposes  that  then 
is  little  or  no  hydrogen. 

This  subject  is  one  our  knowledge  of  which  we  may 
expect  to  be  rapidly  increased.  Should  that  be  the  caae^ 
we  may  provisionally  refer  the  reader  to  Lights,  North- 
ern. 

AURUNGABAD,  a  province  of  Hindustan,  formeily 
known  as  the  province  or  soubah  of  Ahmednuggur.  It  is 
situated  in  that  part  of  Hindustan  which  bears  Uie  name  of 
the  Deccan,  and  lies  l)etwcen  the  18th  and  21st  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  limits  of  this  province  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  and  in  common  with  those  of  other  Indian 
territories  are  subject  to  occasional  alteration.  To  the  nwth 
it  has  Guzerat,  Kandeish,  and  Berar ;  to  the  east,  Beeto 
and  Hyderabad ;  to  the  south  is  Bejapoor,  and  to  the  west 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  300  oile^ 
and  its  breadth  at  1  GO  miles. 

Aurungabad  first  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire in  1633  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  when  the  fortieif 
of  Dowlatabad  was  taken  by  the  Soubahdar  of  Kandeish, 
who  tlms  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived  dynasty  of  the 
Abysiiinian  Malik  Amber.  The  fortress  just  mentioned 
was  then  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  after  the  Nizams  became  independent  of  the 
Mogul  government,  and  until,  in  more  recent  times,  the 
enci-oachments  of  the  Poonah  Mahrattas  made  it  an  unoom- 
fortable  residence  for  the  Nizam,  who  removed  the  teal  of 
his   government  to  Hyderabad,     The  provinco  it 
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divided  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  about  one- 
fourth  beiug  under  the  sway  of  the  former,  and  three-fourths 
under  that  of  the  latter. 

The  surface  of  the  province  is  in  general  mountainous, 
especially  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  western  ghauts,  the 
hills  there  rising  to  a  considerable  height  The  tract  of 
country  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  ghauts,  and  which 
includes  the  largest  portion  of  the  province,  is  for  the  most 
part  elevated  table-land,  seldom  less  than  1800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  abounds  in  those  almost  inaccessible 
fastnesses— the  hill  forts — which  so  often  baffled  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Moguls,  and  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
natives  in  their  struggles  for  independence. 

In  its  general  character,  the  soil  of  the  province  is  fertile, 
producing  abundance  of  rice ;  but,  owing  to  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  native  governments,  the  population  is  by 
no  means  proportionate  to  the  extent  or  capability  of  the 
•oil.  Many  European  fruits  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  particularly  strawberries,  peaches,  and  grapes ; 
the  last  of  which  are  very  large. 

A  very  hardy  but  ill-formed  breed  of  horses  is  reared  in 
great  numbers  for  the  Mahratta  cavalry. 

Aurungabad  contains  the  sources  of  several  rivers; 
among  owers  are  the  Neera,  the  Beema,  and  the  Grodavery. 
The  first  rises  in  the  western  ghauts  to  the  south  of  Poena, 
and  passhig  eastward  divides  the  province  from  Bejapoor, 
and  falls  into  the  Beema  at  Nursingur,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa.  The  Beema  rises  in  the  mountains  about  40  miles 
north  of  Poena,  and  passes  at  a  distance  of  15  miles  from 
that  place ;  thence  it  fiows,  with  many  windings,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  receiving  several  hill -streams  in  its 
course,  and  after  flowing  about  400  miles  it  joins  the 
Krishna,  in  the  province  of  Hyderabad.  The  Godavery,  one 
of  the  most  sacred  streams  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  largest 
river  of  the  Dekkan,  proceeds  from  numerous  sources  in 
the  western  ghaut  mountains,  and  traverses  the  province 
from  west  to  east  [See  Godavery.]  These  rivers  do  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  size  until  they  have  left  the  limits 
of  the  province. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Soubah  are  Aurungabad, 
Ahmednuggur,  Dowlatabad,  Poona,  Jalna,  and  Bassein. 
I>e«»criptions  of  tliese  places  will  be  found  in  this  work,  as 
well  as  of  the  remarkable  excavated  temples  of  Carli  and 
Elora,  both  of  which  are  within  the  province.  The  inha- 
bitants are  principally  Hindoos ;  only  about  one-twentieth 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Mahratta  language  is  that  prin- 
cipally used,  and  of  this  there  are  several  local  dialects. 
Hindustanee  and  Persian  are  spoken  by  the  higher  classes, 
the  latter  being  used  in  the  courts. 

(See  Ferishta's  Hutory  of  the  Deccan ;  Malcolm *s  Me- 
moirs of  Central  India ;  Kenneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf 
Hindustan.) 

AURUNGABAD,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  just  described.  It  is  situated  in  19°  54'  N.  lat, 
and  ys"*  33'  E.  long. 

Aurungabad  was  originally  a  village  named  Gurka,  but 
becoming  a  favourite  residence  of  Aurungzebe  during  the 
time  when  be  was  governor  of  Khandeish,  in  the  Dekkan, 
it^  speedily  rote  in  importance.  For  a  long  time  afler  the 
Nizams  had  shaken  oflf  their  dependence  upon  the  court 
of  Delhi,  this  city  continued  to  be  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence. 

Aurungabad  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kowlah,  a  mountain-stream,  which  separates  the  city 
from  a  considerable  suburb  called  Begum  Poora,  the  com- 
munication with  which  is  preserved  by  means  of  two  sub-  | 
stantial  bridges.     On  the  north  side  is  a  considerable  marsh  , 
employed  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  it  is  probably  owing  ' 
to  the  exhalations  proceeding  from  this  ground  that  the  city 
it  very  unhealthy,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  subject  at'! 
all  seasons  to  be  attacked  by  intermittent  fevers.    The  mili- ' 
tary  cantonments,  which  stand  about  a  mile  south-west  of , 
the  city  upon  a  rocky  plain,  are  said  to  be  free  from  this 
malaria,  and  to  be  generally  healthy. 

Considerable  industry  has  been  shown  in  providing  a 
fulBdent  supply  of  excellent  water  for  tho  use  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  water  is  brought  by  means  of 
atone  oooduits  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  distributed 
throug^b  earthen  pipes  to  numerous  stone  reser\'oirs  in  every 
pert  of  the  city.  The  principal  street  is  nearly  two  miles 
*90g,  and  of  a  considerable  width,  with  a  spacious  qua- 
dcaaji^  at  one  extremity,  and  a  handsome  market-place  near  j 


it  The  palace  of  Aurungiebe,  which  is  noir  in  ruins,  covers 
an  extensive  space.  Here  is  also  a  celebrated  mausoleum 
erected  by  order  of  that  ruler  to  the  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter :  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  idge  mahal  built  by 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  at  A^.  The  whole  city  is  rapidly 
falling  to  decay,  and  wton  visited  in  1827  by  Colonel  Fitz- 
clarence  appeared,  at  least  aa  regarded  its  principal  build- 
ings, Uttle  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  1825  it  was 
8tiU,  however,  said  to  contain  a  population  of  60,000  per- 
sons, and  to  cover  a  space  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  bazaar, 
where  both  European  and  native  goods  are  exposed  for  sale : 
the  principal  trade  is  in  silk  manufactures. 

During  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  the  wind  usually 
blows  from  the  south-west;  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  easterly  winds  commonly 
prevail,  and  at  this  time  the  variations  of  temperature  are 
sudden  and  excessive,  the  thermometer  changing  from  50° 
to  86^  in  the  same  day.  At  other  times  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  78°  to  100°  Fahrenheit.  The  average 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  is  stated  to  be 
36  inches ;  but  in  this  respect  the  climate  is  subject  to  much 
variation,  and  for  each  of  three  consecutive  years  it  has 
been  known  that  the  quantity  of  rain  has  not  exceeded  21 
inches.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  good  and  abundant, 
and  both  grapes  and  oranges  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Aurungabad  is  distant  from  Poonah  186  miles;  from 
Bombay  284  miles ;  from  Hyderabad  295 ;  from  Madras 
647 ;  from  Delhi  750 ;  and  from  Calcutta  1022  miles,  travel- 
ling distances.  It  is  also  about  seven  miles  south-east 
from  the  fortress  of  Dowlatabad.  (See  Rennell's  Memoir; 
Malcolm's  Memoir  of  Central  India  ;  Ferishta  s  History  of 
the  Deccan;  Fitzclarence's  Route  through  India  and 
Egypt  to  England.) 

AuRUNGZEBE  was  the  last  powerful  and  energetic 
sovereign  that  ruled  over  the  Mogol  empire  of  Hindustan 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  pro- 
per name  was  Mohammed ;  but  his  grandfather  gave  him 
the  surname  Aurungzebe  (properly  Aurang-ztb),  t.  e,  *  the 
ornament  of  the  throne,*  and  when  he  became  emperor,  he 
assumed  the  titles  of  Moht-eddtn,  t.  e, '  the  reviver  of  reli- 
gion,* and  Alem-gtr,  t.  e,  *  the  conqueror  of  the  world.' 

Aurungzebe  was  the  third  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  ihe  ion 
and  successor  of  the  celebrated  emperor  Jehan gir.  He  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1618,  and  had  just  attained 
his  tenth  year  when,  upon  the  death  of  Jehangir,  his  father 
ascended  the  throne  (1st  February,  1628).  Aurungzebe 
appears  from  an  early  age  to  have  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
the  Mogols ;  but  he  artfully  concealed  nis  ambitious  designs 
under  an  assumed  air  of  piety  and  devotedness  to  religious 
duties.  From  his  twentieth  year,  however,  military  duties 
devolved  upon  him,  and  soon  engaged  his  entire  attention. 
After  an  expedition,  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
had  permitted  Shah  Jehan  to  undertake  against  the  Dek- 
kan, Aurunsr^ebe  was  appointed  governor  of  the  conquered 
province  of  Khandeish,  and  founded  here  a  magnificent  city, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Aurungabad  (properly 
Aurang-fib&d,  t.  e.  the  city  of  AuFUig).  Soon  afterwards 
the  province  of  Cabul  was  infested  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Uzbeks.  Aurungzebe  was  sent  against  them,  and  after  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in  sub<luing  the 
Uzbek  sovereign.  But  neither  Aurungzebe  nor  Dara-She« 
kuh,  his  eldest  brother,  was  able  to  rescue  the  city  of  Can- 
dahar,  which  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Mogol  army,  had  obtained  by  capitulation.  At  the 
instigation  of  Emir  Jumlah,  a  chief  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
king  of  Golconda,  Aurungzebe  renewed  the  war  in  tlie 
Dekkan :  he  had  taken  Hyderabad  by  surprise,  and  luid 
siege  to  the  city  of  C^olconda,  when  orders  from  the  imperial 
court  at  Agra  arrived,  directing  that  terms  of  peace  sluiuld 
be  proposed  to  the  besieged  nga.  Emir  Jumlah  was  called 
to  Agra,  and  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  of  vizier.  Jointly  with  him,  Aurungzebe  led  an 
expedition  against  the  raja  of  Bejapore,  who,  after  the  defeat 
of  his  army,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  very  sevcrt>  terms. 
After  these  events  (about  the  end  of  the  year  1656),  the 
health  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  was  then  upwards  of  seventy 
years  old,  excited  alarm.  His  eldest  son,  Dara-Shekuh 
(bom  in  ad.  1 6 1 5),  endeavouring  to  secure  the  throne  to 
himself,  confined  his  father,  and  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  his  bro- 
ther Sigah  (bom  in  a.d.  1616),  the  next  m  ago  to  himself, 
but  without  eiTect.    But  Aurungsebe*  under  the  pretence  ol 
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securing  the  throne  to  his  younger  brother  Murad  Bakhsh 
ibom  in  a.d.  1624),  then  at  Ahmedabad  in  Guserat,  invited 
him  to  join  him  with  his  forces  at  Ougein,  the  capital  of 
Malwah.  Murad  Bakhsh  followed  this  invitation,  and  the 
united  troops  of  the  two  brothers  encountered  and  defeated 
the  forces  of  Dara-Shckuh  near  Ougein,  and  again  near 
Agra.  Dara-Shckuh  fled  towards  Lahore,  and  Aurung- 
zebe  having  first  seized  and  imprisoned  his  lirother  Murad 
Bakhsh  at  Agra,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  gardens  of 
Izz-abad,  ncur  Delhi,  on  the  20tli  of  July  (according  to 
others  on  the  2nd  of  August),  1658.  His  father.  Shah 
Jehan,  had  in  the  mean  time  recovered  from  his  illness  ; 
but  Aurungzebe  continued  to  keep  him  in  custody,  and 
removed  him  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years,  and  it  has  been  suspected  by  poison, 
on  the  2ist  of  January,  1666. 

Shortly  after  Aurungzebe  had  been  proclaimed  emperor, 
his  brother  Sujah  repeated  the  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
the  government,  but  was  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  at 
last  having  no  further  means  of  resistance,  he  fled  from  his 
retreat  at  Dacca  in  Bengal,  and  sought  refuge  with  the 
neighbouring  raja  of  Aracan,  by  whom  he  was  cruelly  be- 
trayed and  imprisoned.  Dararohekuh  had  about  the  same 
time  returned  from  Lahore,  and  having  gained  the  governor 
of  Guzerat,  was  marching  towards  Delhi,  when  he  was  met 
and  defeated  by  Aurungzebe  near  Ajmere.  He  fled  to- 
wards the  Indus,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  and  put  to  death  at  Khizr-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1 659.  His  son  Soliman-Shekuh  had  sought 
the  protection  of  the  rajaof  Serinagur  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains, but  was  by  him  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Aurung- 
zebe, who  confined  him  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior  (14  th  of 
January,  1661). 

Aurungzebe  had,  in  1659,  been  proclaimed  a  second  time, 
when  he  ordered  that,  for  the  future,  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  should  be  dated  from  the  12th  of  Nlay  of  that 
year  (or  the  1st  of  Ramazan,  A.  Heg.  1069).  As  soon  as 
he  had  repressed  all  competition  for  the  throne,  he  showed 
great  prudence  and  talent  in  his  administration,  and  his 
reign  was  peaceful  and  tranquil.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
foresight  and  prudent  measures  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
averting  or  mitigating  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
famine  that  occurred  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Emir  Jumlah  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Bengal ; 
and  his  popularity  excited  the  jcalmisy  of  Aurungzebe,  who, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  forming  imbitious  designs,  sent 
him  on  an  expedition  against  the  king  of  Asam.  Tlie  arms 
of  Emir  Jumlah  were  victorious;  but  his  troops  were 
afflicted  with  a  dysentery,  to  which  disease  Emir  Jumlah 
himself  fell  a  victim. 

It  dcser\'cs  to  be  noticed  that  the  throne  of  Aurungzebe 
had  nearly  been  endanjjcred  in  consequence  of  the  mistake 
of  a  secretary,  who,  in  writing  to  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  had 
addressed  him  by  no  higher  title  than  belonged  to  the  khan 
of  the  Uzbeks.  Shah  Abbas,  supposing  this  to  be  a  preme- 
ditated insult,  declared  a  war,  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  Aurungzebe,  and  was  actually  advancing  with  an 
army  towards  India,  when  he  suddenly  died. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  enemy  to  the  throne  of  Aurung- 
zeln*  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  Sevajicee,  the  founder  of  the 
Miihratta  |M)\ver,  who,  when  thwarted  in  his  first  exploits, 
submitted  Id  the  ein|K»ror,  but  so<m  revolted,  in  consequence 
of  hein^  treated  witli  contumely  :  he  struck  coins  in  his  own 
name,  arincked  and  plundered'Surat,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Me.ir.,l  dt»ininion.  and  made  the  kinj^s  of  Bejapore  and  of  Gol- 
mndatnhutan  to  himself.  In  1 077  he  entered  the  territory  of 
Golc  )ndA  with  .lo,i)(»o  horse,  and  placed  Mahratta  governors 
in  the  towns  and  f.irtn»s>es:  and  when  he  died  (a.d.  16^2) 
his  dominions  comprehended  an  ext<.'nt  of  about  400  miles 
m  length.  l>y  \H)  in  breadth.  The  hostilities  between  the 
Mahratta  and  Mo^ol  dominions  were  continued  under  his 
son  Samba^'»'e.  wlio  roused  the  indignation  and  resentment 
ot^  Auruniizehe  by  aff  jrdiuR  a  refuge  to  Prince  Akbar,  one 
of  the  einpemr's  younj^er  sons,  who  had  revolted  against  his 
father.  In  K»H7  Auruuirzehe  led  an  army  into  the  Dekkan, 
compelled  the  cities  of  Hxderab.id,  Bejapore,  and  Golconda 
to  surrender,  and  extended  his  dominion  nearly  to  the  limits 
of  the  (arnatie.  Sambajree  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  His  brother  Rama  threw  himself  Into  the 
fort  of  Gin^ee,  where  he  offered  a  most  desiderate  resistance, 
and  retanled  the  reduction  of  the  Camatic  from  the  year 
1692  till  1700.  The  settlement  of  theDekkan,  and  the  sub- 
JugAtion  of  the  Mahrattas*  continued  to  occupy  the  whole 


attention  of  Aurungzebe  daring  the  latter  yeart  of  his  life. 
The  imperial  troops  easily  conquered  the  Mahratta  forces 
whenever  they  met  them  in  the  open  field ;  but  the  Mah- 
rattas  skilfully  eluded  regular  battles.  They  issued  from 
tiicir  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  whenever  tney  could,  in- 
fested the  adjacent  provinces  by  predatory  incursions,  and 
retire<l  to  their  retreats  as  soon  as  a  Mogol  army  ap- 
proachefl  them.  The  jealous  policy  of  Aurungzebe  pre- 
vented him  from  intrusting  bold  and  enterprising  officers 
with  the  command  of  his  troops,  or  with  the  government  of 
provinces.  Years  were  lost  in  unavailing  attempts  to  sub- 
due the  dominion  of  these  mountaineers,  who  soon  found 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda  open  to  their 
devastations.  In  the  midst  of  these  struggles  Aurungsebe 
died  at  Ahmednagar,  in  the  province  of  1>)wlatabad,  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1 707.  With  his  death  terminated  the  bril- 
liant epoch  of  the  Mogol  power  in  India.  He  had  five  sons, 
Mohammed,  Mohammed  Mozim,  Azem,  Akbar.  and  Kdm- 
bakhsh.  Mohammed  Mozim  (sumamed  Shah  Alem  and 
Kotb-eddin  Bahadur  Shah)  was  proclaimed  his  successor. 
(See  Orme's  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire^ 
vol.  i.  Lend.  1 782, 8vo.  Dow's  History  qf  Hindottan,  vd. 
iii.  p.  60,  &c.  Mill's  History  of  British  Indict  2d  edit.,  vol 
ii.  p.  330—373.) 

AUSCULTATION,  from  ausculto  to  listen,  the  method 
of  distinguishing  the  states  of  health  and  disease  by  the  study 
of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  organs  in  the  movements 
which  they  make  in  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
When  air  rushes  by  the  wind-pipe  into  the  lung  in  the  action 
of  inspiration ;  when  it  is  expelled  through  the  same  tube  in 
the  action  of  expiration ;  when  it  is  acted  upon  in  the  larynx 
by  the  organs  of  the  voice ;  when  the  heart  beats,  that  is, 
when  the  different  chambers  of  which  it  is  composed  forcibly 
contract ;  when  the  blood  flows  through  the  great  arterial 
trunks ;  when  air  is  contained  in  the  mtestines  and  is  acted 
on  by  these  organs  in  their  natural  movements, — in  all 
these  cases  sounds  are  produced  which  can  be  heard,  often 
by  the  unassisted  ear ;  and  still  more  distinctly  by  the  aid 
of  an  acoustic  instrument.  W^hen  attention  is  paid  to  these 
sounds,  it  is  found  that  they  differ  greatly  Arom  each  other. 
The  sound  of  the  air  in  the  wind-pipe  during  inspiration  is 
different  from  that  in  the  same  tube  in  expiration :  the 
sound  of  the  air  in  the  larynx  during  the  act  of  speaking  is 
different  from  both ;  while  the  sound  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  even  by  the  action  of  its  different  cham- 
bers, may  be  discriminated  the  one  from  the  other.  By  the 
study  of  these  sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  become  acquainted  with  those  which  are  natural  to  the 
different  organs  in  the  state  of  health:  but  when  these 
organs  become  disordered,  their  movements  are  modified  in 
a  ^reat  variety  of  modes,  each  modification  of  movement 
being  attended  with  a  corresponding  modification  of  sound; 
consequently,  these  modified  sounds  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing indications  of  various  states  of  disease,  the  difference 
between  the  healthy  and  the  morbid  sound  bring  the  sign 
and  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of  the  organ  from  the 
state  of  health.  The  physician,  carefully  studying  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  organs  during  hfe,  makes  himself 
familiar  with  those  which  arc  natural  to  them :  in  a  par- 
ticular case  he  hears  sounds  which  he  knows  to  be  alto- 
gether different  from  those  that  arc  natural :  the  patient 
dies :  the  physician  examines  the  organs  after  death ;  he 
finds  that  a  certain  organ  is  diseased  in  a  certain  mode : 
this  morbid  condition  of  the  organ,  which  he  has  lieen 
tnuifht  by  inspection  after  death,  he  associates  in  his  mind 
with  the  peculiar  sound  which  he  obserAed  that  the  organ 
emitted  durinjj  life.  Another  case,  attended  with  the 
same  sound,  is  proved  by  inspection  after  death  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  same  disease  of  the  same  organ ;  and 
every  time  that  he  hears  this  peculiar  sound,  he  finds  the 
same  organ  diseased  in  the  same  mode.  A  peculiar  sound 
may  thus  become  the  sure  and  certain  indication  of  a 
particular  disease;  in  this  manner,  by  persevering  atten- 
tion durinir  life  and  careful  examination  after  death,  it 
may  be  possible  to  discriminate  the  morbid  states  of  all  the 
organs  that  give,  when  in  action,  a  distinguishable  sound. 
Extended  and  repeated  obser\'ation  has  shown  that  Uie 
detection  and  discrimination  of  disease  by  this  mode  may 
be  effected  with  a  minuteness  and  precision  ^at  could  not 
possibly  have  been  credited  previous  to  Uie  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  fact ;  and  modem  science  has  elicited,  and 
almost  matured,  a  new  mode,  an  ifwentum  novum,  as  one 
of  the  first  suggestors  of  it  Justly  termed  it,  of  dlfloofering 
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the  morbid  AUtai  of  several  of  the  most  important  organs 
of  the  body. 

To  the  philosophical  mind  nothing  is  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  to  trace  the  history  of  useful  diicovery. 
It  is  clear  that  the  idea  on  which  the  modern  art  of  ausculta- 
tion is  founded,  had  occurred  to  Hippocrates  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  ago.  *  You  will  know  by  this.*  says 
this  first  recorded  observer  of  disease  as  denoted  by  sound, 
*  that  the  chest  contains  water  and  not  pus,  if,  on  applying 
the  ear  for  a  certain  time  to  the  side,  you  hear  a  sound  like 
that  of  boiling  vinegar/  The  non-existence  of  dissection  in 
the  age  and  country  of  Hippocrates  prevented  all  accurate 
and  extended  observation ;  and  consequently  rendered  it 
impossible  to  follow  out  to  any  sure  and  useful  result  the  idea 
which  had  occurred  to  the  most  antient  writer  on  physic. 
Accordingly,  the  suggestion  of  Hippocrates  seems  to  have 
attracted  no  attention  for  many  centuries,  and  the  mode  of 
studying  disease  founded  upon  it,  if  it  had  ever  been  carried 
to  any  extent  in  remote  ages,  liad  long  sunk  into  oblivion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  a  distinguisheil 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  was  not  of  the  medical 
prolession,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  had  the  penetration  to  see 
that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  sounds  produced  by 
the  motions  of  the  internal  organs  to  discover  this  nature  of 
their  diseased  states,  and  he  even  predicted  that  artificial 
means  would  some  day  be  employed  to  assist  the  ear  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  ol^ect.  *  Tliere  may  be  a  possibility,*  says 
Hooke,  in  his  posthumous  works,  *  of  discovering  the  internal 
motions  and  actions  of  bodies  by  the  sound  they  make.  Who 
knows  but  that,  as  in  a  watch,  we  may  hear  the  beating  of 
the  balance,  and  the  running  of  the  wheels,  and  the  striking 
of  the  hammers,  and  the  grating  of  ihe  teeth,  and  multitudes 
(}f  other  noises ; — who  knows,  I  say,  but  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  flibcover  the  motions  of  internal  parts  of  bodies, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  by  the  sounds 
they  make ;  that  one  may  discover  the  works  performed 
in  the  several  offices  and  shops  of  a  man's  body,  and 
thereby  discover  what  engine  is  out  of  order, — what  works 
are  going  on  at  several  times,  and  lie  still  at  others,  and 
the  like.  I  have  this  enoouragement  not  to  think  all  these 
things  utterly  impossible,  though  never  so  much  derided  by 
the  generality  of  men,  and  never  so  seemingly  mad,  foolish, 
and  fantastic;  that,  as  the  thinking  them  impossible  can- 
not much  improve  my  knowledge,  so  the  believing  them 
possible  may  perhaps  be  an  occasion  for  taking  notice  of 
such  things  as  another  would  pass  by  without  regard  as 
useless.  And  somewhat  more  of  encouragement  I  have 
also  from  experience,  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  very 
plainly  the  beating  of  a  man's  heart ;  and  it  is  common  to 
hear  the  motion  of  tlie  wind  to  and  tto  in  the  guts  and  other 
Kmall  vessels :  the  stopping  in  the  lungs  is  easily  discovered 
by  tlie  wheezing.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  parts  one  amongst 
another,  to  their  becoming  sensible,  they  require  cither 
that  tlicir  motions  be  increased,  or  that  the  organ  be  made 
more  nice  and  powerfiil  to  sense te  and  distinguish  them  as 
they  are ;  for  the  doing  of  both  which  I  think  it  is  not  im- 
pokMhle  but  that  in  many  cases  there  may  be  helps  (bund.* 

This  prediction  has  been  realised  :  helps  have  been 
found.  About  a  century  after  this  passage  was  written, 
l.^>pold  Avenbmgger,  a  German  physician  then  residing 
at  Vienna,  fell  upon  an  artificial  method  of  producing  sounds 
in  various  regions  of  the  body  (see  Pkrcussion)  by  which 
the  physician  might  judge  of  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts. 
Thiji  method,  announced  to  the  world  in  a  small  volume  in 
f^tin,  first  published  in  the  year  1761,  attracted  little  atten- 
tion eitlier  among  the  countrymen  of  the  inventor  or  among 
foreign  nations  for  the  space  of  half  a  eentury.  In  the  ye& 
1804,  the  celebrated  Corvisart  translated  into  French  the 
work  of  Avenbmgger,  and  made  his  method  known  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  From  that  period  the  practice  of 
percussion  has  been  pretty  general,  and  it  soon  became  at- 
tended, in  skilful  hands,  with  results  far  more  precise  and 
certain  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Tlio  attention  of  physicians  having  l>een  thus  distinctly 
directed  to  the  method  of  studying  disease  from  sounds 
produced  in  the  body  whether  naturally  or  artificially,  a 
number  of  young  French  physicians,  disciples  of  Corvisart, 
about  the  cummeiioement  of  the  present  century,  took  up  the 
subject  with  extraordinary  zeal.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  young  men  were  MM.  Double,  Ba^le, 
and  Laennee.  Speaking  of  the  signs  fhmished  by  rospira- 
tioo,  tnd  ot  th«  Munds  produoed  ^  it  within  the  chest,  M. 


Double,  in  his  work  on  Semeiology,  published  two  years 
before  the  discovery  which  led  to  the  esUblishment  of  aus- 
cultation as  an  art  and  science,  says,  *In  order  to  hear 
distinctly  the  sounds  within  the  chest,  we  must  apply  the  ear 
closely  to  every  point  of  all  its  aspects,  by  which  means  we 
can  distin^ish  not  merely  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  sound, 
but  even  lU  precise  site.  I  have  frequently  derived  great 
benefit  from  this  mode  of  investigation,  to  which  I  was 
naturally  led  by  the  employment  of  tlie  hke  method  in 
exploring  the  pulsation  of  the  heart.* 

At  the  very  time  when  this  was  written,  Laennec  and 
several  of  his  fellow-pupils,  under  the  guidance  of  their  mas- 
ter Corvisart,  while  diligently  studying  chest  diseases  by 
means  of  percussion,  met  occasionally  with  cases  in  which 
this  method  afforded  them  little  or  no  assistance ;  and  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  further  aid,  they  accustomed  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  apply  the  ear  closely  to  the  chest.  Little 
practical  benefit  resulted  for  some  time :  but  at  length  it 
led  to  a  discoverv  of  inestimable  advantage ;  a  discovery 
which  may  be  said  to  have  enabled  tlie  physician  to  see  into 
the  chest  almost  with  as  much  clearness  as  if  its  walls  were 
transparent.  The  following  is  the  account  of  this  discovery 
in  the  words  of  the  remarkable  man  who  made  it,  and  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  witli  a  diligence  scarcely  ever 
exceeded,  developed,  matured,  and  systematizeil  the  highly- 
important  practical  results  which  it  has  afforded. 

*  In  the  year  1816,*  says  Laennec  in  his  great  work  De 
t  Auscultation  Mediate  et  des  Maladiet  des  Poumoris  et  du 
Cofur,  *  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  woman  affected  with  the 
general  symptoms  of  diseased  heart,  and  in  whose  case 
percussion  and  the  application  of  the  hand  were  of  little 
avail,  owing  to  her  being  extremely  lusty.  The  immediate 
application  of  the  ear  being  inadmissible  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, I  happened  to  recollect  a  simple  and  well-known  fact 
in  acoustics,  and  fancied  it  might  be  turned  to  some  use  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  fact  I  allude  to  is  the  great  dis- 
tinctness with  which  we  hear  the  scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  on  applying  our  ear  to  the  other.  Im- 
mediately on  this  suggestion,  I  rolled  a  quire  of  paper  into 
a  kind  of  cylinder,  and  applied  one  end  of  it  to  my  patient's 
chest  and  the  other  to  my  ear,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  that  I  could  thereby  perceive  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct than  I  had  ever  been  able  to  do  by  the  immediate 
application  of  the  ear.  From  this  moment  I  inmgined  that 
means  might  be  fou»^  to  ascertain  the  character,  not 
merely  of  the  action  H>f  the  heart,  but  of  every  species  of 
sound  produced  by  tlie  motion  of  all  the  organs  within  the 
chest.* 

Diligently  applying  himself  to  improve  and  perfect  the 
rude  instruments  which  he  employed  in  his  first  trials, 
Laennec  at  length  constructed  that  which  is  now  in  general 
use,  called  the  Stethoscope  (firom  orHOoc,  breast  or  chest, 
and  eieoKfutf  examine  or  explore),  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
was  at  once  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  should 
be  enabled  to  discover  '  a  set  of  new  signs  of  diseases  of 
the  chest,  simple  and  certain,  and  such  as  might  probably 
render  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  as  positive  and  cir- 
cumstantial as  that  of  many  affections  which  come  within 
the  immediate  reach  of  the  hand  or  the  instrument  of  the 
surgeon.*  And  this  conviction,  to  a  great  extent,  has  l>eon 
realised,  for  a  new,  dear,  steady,  and  certain  light  has;  by 
the  aid  of  this  instrument,  been  thrown  on  almost  all  the 
diseases  of  all  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest. 

The  art  of  distinguishing  disease  by  sound  comprehends 
then  two  distinct  methods,  tlmt  of  auscultation  and  that  of 
percussion.  The  study  of  auscultation  may  lie  pursued 
cither  by  the  unassisted  ear,  or  through  the  medium  of  in- 
struments ;  the  first  is  called  immediate  or  direct,  the  set*ond 
mediate  auscultation.  In  like  manner  percussion  may  l>e 
performed  either  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  body,  or 
through  the  me<lium  of  some  solid  or  tense  sul>stance  firmly 
applied  to  it.  Tlte  firet  is  termed  direct,  the  sertmd  mediate, 
percussion.  [See  Pkrcussion.]  See  also  Double,  ^wr/o- 
(offie  Generate;  Forbcs's  IVanslation  of  Corvisart *h  .^r^n- 
hrugger  ;  Laennec,  De  f  Auscultation  Mediate :  arts. '  Aus- 
cultation* in  Cffclopirdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Frartieal  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Copland. 

AU80N1ANS  (AU  80NK8),  an  antient  people  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
great  Opican  or  Oscan  nation.  Niebuhr  shows  that  Auso- 
nes  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  native  name  Auruni,  from 
which  th«  adjeetif  •  form  Aunmieut,  iliorteiMd  into  Aiiniii- 
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CU8,  would  come.    This  interchange  of*  and  r,  in  certain  |  also  necessarily  had  the  privflege  of  the  auspices  attached 


positions,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  Ausones,  then,  and 
the  Aurunci,  are  identical.  Suessa  Aurunca,  near  theliris, 
\v'as  in  the  centre  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
Cales  (Liv>%  viii.  1 6),  Ausona,  Minturnea,  and  Vescia  (ix.  25) 
were  Ausonian  cities.  Livy  (viii.  15, 16)  seems  to  speak  of 
the  Aurunci  of  Suessa  and  the  Ausones  of  Cales  as  two  dif- 
ferent people ;  the  former  were  the  enemies,  the  latter  the 
allies  of  the  Sidicini.  The  explanation  must  he,  that  the 
Ausones  of  Cales,  and  the  Aurunci  of  Suessa,  were  hoth 
Ausones  or  Aurunci  (it  is  indiflferent  which  term  we  use), 
and  that  one  part  of  the  nation,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  part  friendly  to 
til  em.  (See  Niebtihr,  i.  p.  63,  &c.,  English  translation ; 
and  Osci.) 

AUSONIUS,  DECIMUS  MAGNUS  (for  so,  and  not 
Decius,  we  should  certainly  read  his  name),  was  bom  at 
Burdigala,  Bourdeaux,  some  time  early  in  the  fourth  century. 
His  father  Julius  Ausonius  was  a  distinguished  physician, 
eminent  also  for  his  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature. 
The  son  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a 
believer  in  judicial  astrology,  and  presaged  great  things 
from  his  nephew's  horoscope.  Ausonius  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  When  about  thirty,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  grammar  in  the  schools  of  fiourdeaux, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric.  He  was 
naturally  attached  to  that  city ;  and  has  celebrated  in  a 
book  of  poems  {Commemoratio  Pro/etsorum  BurcUgalen" 
num)  all  those  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bouraeaux, 
and  those  natives  of  the  place  who  had  filled  professorships 
elsewhere.  In  a.d.  369,  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
selected  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  as  tutor  to  his  son 


to  these  magistracies.  Still,  to  the  very  last,  those  offices 
which  in  their  origin  were  purely  of  a  plebeian  character,  as 
the  tribunate,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  auspices. 
There  were  many  niceties  in  the  law  of  auspices,  which 
were  matters  of  dispute  among  the  Romans  themselves* 
and  were  referred  from  time  to  time  to  the  college  of  augurs, 
or  sometimes  to  a  single  member  of  that  body.  The  most 
important  distinction  was  that  which  existed  between  the 
greater  and  the  less  auspices :  thus  the  auspices  of  a  con- 
sul were  superior  to  those  of  a  pra)tor ;  and  consequently 
the  latter,  it  was  ruled,  could  not  preside  at  a  consular 
election. 

In  an  army  the  commander-in-chief  received  the  auspioes 
with  the  imperium^  and  so  completely  was  any  success  attri- 
buted to  this  privUege,  that  if  anv  part  of  his  army  under 
any  inferior  officer,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  gained  a  victory, 
that  success  was  attributea  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who 

Eerhaps  might  have  been  the  whole  time  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Rome,  and  he  alone  was  entitled  to  the  honours  of 
the  triumph.  In  this  case  the  lieutenant  was  said  to  fight 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commander-in-chief.  As  the 
ceremony  of  the  auspices  was  originally  employed  to  sanc- 
tion the  commencement  of  every  important  undertaking, 
whether  public  or  private,  the  word  aifspicari,  *  to  take  the 
auspices,*  came  at  last  to  bear  the  signification  of  commenc- 
ing any  matter  of  importance. 

AUSTELL,  or  AuSTLE,  ST.,  a  considerable  market- 
town  in  the  east  division  of  the  hundred  of  Powder,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  road  horn  London,  through  Lost 
withiel,  to  Grampound,  Truro,  Redruth,  and  St.  Ives ;  243 
miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  84  from  Lostwithiel,  and  13  fiom 


Gratian.  This  connection  natifrally  led  to  his  promotion ;  Truro.  It  occupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  slopes  gradually  to 
and  he  was  appointed  Prestorian  PrsBfect  of  Italy  a.d.  377,  a  small  rivulet  that  waters  a  narrow  valley.  The  streets  are 
and  of  the  Gauls  in  the  following  year  (for  the  nature  |  narrow,  and  without  foot  pavement,  which  is  the  more  in- 


of  this  civil  office,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  xvii.  middle) ;  and  made  ' 
consul  by  Gratian  in  379. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  now,  though  it  has  been  largely 
disputed,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  heathen : 
if  the  former,  some   of  his  writings   do  httle  credit  to 


convenient  as  the  town  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  fabric,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chane^ 
with  side  aisles  separated  by  clustered  pillars.  It  has  a  good 
tower,  adorned  with  singular  sculpture ;  some  other  parts  of 
the  edifice  are  also  fancifully  ornamented.  Round  the  second 


his  profession.    His  poetical  talents  were  highly  esteemed  ;  story  of  the  tower  are  several  rude  statues  in  richly  oma- 
during  his  life  (as  indeed  he  is  among  the  best  writers  of  \  mented  niches.    There  are  many_ figures  on  the  west 
that  late  oera) ;   and  the  Emperor  Theodosius  wished  to         "  ' 
obtain  the  same  return  of  flattery  from  him  which  Augus- 
tus received  from  Horace  and  Virgil.     But  his  style  is 
vicious  and  full  of  conceits,  and  his  subjects  generally  too 
trilling  to  retain  any  interest.    He  wrote  Epigrams,  which  \  by  two  angels  holding  a  cloth  inclosing  some  little  figure 


and  four  on  each  of  the  others.  Those  on  the  west  side 
thus  described,  in  the  MS.  collections  of  Messrs.  Lysons  in 
the  British  Museum  : — *  The  uppermost  niche  has  the  figure 
of  Ciod  the  Father,  with  the  crucifix.  This  niche  is  supported 


eontain  more  indecency  than  originality;  Ordo  NMlium 
Urbium,  a  series  of  short  poems  on  eminent  cities ;  Idyliia, 
among  which  Cupid  Crucified  and  the  Moselle  are  perhaps 
the  best;  EpistoUe;  Crra^torum  ^Ic/eo,  an  address  of  thanks, 
in  prose,  to  Gratian,  which  contains  many  of  the  particulars 
of  his  life.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  on  tne  Roman  ! 
Fasti,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  year  366 ; 
and  it  might  seem  from  the  lines, 

Millc  annos  centumc^ue  et  bis  flaxisM  oorenoa 
CuDsuLis  AuMMiU  nomea  adusque  leges. 

that  he  was  consul  in  the  year  366 ;  but  the  Fasti  and  the 


nraying.  In  the  next  row  of  niches,  St  Gabriel  and  the 
Virgin  pray  with  the  lil^-pot :  in  the  lower  one  our  Saviour 
is  in  the  centre  with  [his]  right  hand  elevated,  the  crass  in 
the  left,  and  [the]  crown  of  moms  on.  This  niche  is  richly 
ornamented  with  scrolls  of  foliage  on  the  side.  On  the  riglit 
hand  of  this  niche  [is]  a  saint  with  a  staff*  in  his  right  haad* 
a  cord  in  his  left ;  on  the  right  [of  the]  niche  is  a  bishop.* 
The  remaining  twelve  figures,  on  the  other  sides,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  apostles.  Over  the  south  porch  is  an  in- 
scription in  stone  relief,  of  the  meaning  of  which  the  beoit- 
informed  antiquaries  seem  in  doubt     Various  shields  of 


general  consent  of  modern  writers  fix  his  consulate  to  the  ;  ornaments  are  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  on 
year  379.  |  the  seats  ;  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  tiie  shov^ 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  this  author,  the  Delphin,  by  |  hammer,  &c.,  it  would  seem  that  the  miners  were  the  chief 
Father  Souchay.  is  recommended  as  the  best.  The  Vario-  contributors  to  the  building.  The  font  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
rum,  1671,  and  Bipont,  1785,  may  also  be  recommended.        covered  with  curious  sculpture  of  grotesque  animals.    The 

AUSPICES  {Auspicia),  For  a  brief  view  of  the  Roman  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  Philip  Comwallis,  gave  an  en- 
superstition  upon  which  the  ceremony  of  the  auspices  was  dowment  for  a  chantry  chapel  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
founded,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Augur.  It  is  there  stated  i  Austell,  and  there  was  once  a  sanctuary  here, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  before  they  -  St.  Austell  was  described  by  Leland,  in  the  time  of  Hemy 
entered  upon  their  office,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  in-  j  VIII.,  as  a  poor  village.  It  has  risen  to  eminence  firom  its 
aui^uration,  which  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  them  ^e  vicinity  to  the  great  tin  mine  of  Polgooth  (which  is  partly  in 
protection  of  heaven.  When  the  Roman  empire  had  greatly  !  this  parish,  and  was  at  one  time  esteemed  the  richest  mine 
extended  itself,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  small  body  ever  worked  in  England),  and  other  considerable  mines.  It 
of  augurs  on  all  occasions  to  perform  their  duties  in  person ;  still  owes  its  principal  importance  to  the  tin  mines,  ^e  cop- 
and  it  was  therefore  conducive  to  the  public  service  that;  per  mine  of  Crennis,  and  the  porcelain-day  works  in  or  near 


the  ma|2^istrates  themselves  who  had  been  inaugurated 
should  be  supposed  to  have  received  from  that  ceremony 
some  share  in  the  divine  privilege.  Thus  they  too  were 
able  to  deduce  the  pleasure  of  heaven  from  the  movements 
of  birds  and  the  other  signs  which  belonged  to  the  sacred 
science.  Originally,  this  power  was  peculiar  to  the  patri- 
cian members,  and  the  privilege  was  employed  as  an  argu- 
ment for  excluding  the  plebeians  from  the  higher  magis- 
tracies ;  but  eventually,  when  the  plebeians  had  acquired 


the  parish.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  (for  the  parish  extends  to  the  coast  though  the 
town  itself  is  a  little  inland),  and  there  have  been  harbours 
formed  at  Charlestown  and  Pentewan  fur  the  convenience  of 
importing  coals  from  Wales,  and  of  exporting  the  ores  or 
porcelain  clay  of  the  district  A  railroad  connects  the  town 
with  the  harbour  of  Pentewan.  There  are,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  three  blowing-houses  (for  some  years  the  only  ones 
in  the  county)  for  smelting  ore.    The  ore  smelted  in  these 


a  right  of  admission  to  the  consulatei  pretorship,  &C.,  they  [  houses  is  for  some  purposes  preferable  to  what  is  smelted  in 
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the  oommon  w»y.  Copper  ore  is  stid  lo  have  been  smelted 
at  St  Austell  before  any  other  place  in  Cornwall.  There  is 
a  dock  and  shipwright's  yard  at  Charlestown,  and  the  manu- 
ftcture  of  coarse  woollens  was  carried  on  in  St  Austell  some 
jrears  since,  but  whether  it  is  still  continued,  we  have  no 
infonnation.  There  is  at  Pentewan  a  famous  stone  quarry, 
firom  which  stone  has  been  got  for  building  many  churches 
and  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  county. 

There  is  a  considerable  weekly  market  on  Friday  for  corn 
and  other  articles.  It  is  held  under  a  charter  sranted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  directed  that  the  tolls  should  be  applied 
to  the  rehef  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  There  are  two 
fdrs,  one  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,  and  the  other 
on  Uie  30th  November,  it  is  said  there  was  once  another 
£ur,  via.,  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  circumstance  of  the  Black- 
more  Court  (the  most  considerable  t>f  the  Stannary  Courts) 
being  held  here  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town. 

The  parish  includes  several  villages ;  of  which  the  prin* 
opal  are,  Carvath,  Corbean,  Pentuan  or  Pentewan,  Porth- 
pean,  Rescorla,  Tregonissy,Tregorick,Trenarren,Trethergy, 
Trevarrick,  and  Charlestown,  formerly  Porthmear.  The 
number  of  houses  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  was  1628 
(including  15  building  and  70  uninhabited),  and  of  inha- 
bitants 8758.  The  increase  of  population  which  has  taken 
place  is  very  considerable.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
more  Uian  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  mines. 

The  Uving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  is  in 
the  rural  deanery  of  Powder,  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  There  are  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship ;  also  an  alms-house  built  in  1 809,  but  not 
endowed.  There  was  anciently  a  free  chapel  at  Menacuddle, 
in  the  parish  ;*  also  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Millinse,  and 
another  at  Trevtrbin  Courtenay. 

The  town  of  St  Austell,  in  which  part  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  been  quartered  during 
the  great  civil  war,  was  taken  by  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1644, 
a  little  before  the  capitulation  of  that  army. 

The  old  town  of  St  Austell  was  a  little  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  present  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  a  few  cottages. 
(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Beauties  of  England  and 
JVaUi.) 

AUSTERLITZ  (also  called  Slawkow)  is  the  chief  town 
of  tb»  principality  of  Kaunitz-Rittberg,  in  the  circle  of 
Briinn,  m  Moravia,  and  about  nine  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Briinn ;  it  lies  on  the  Littawa,  and  with  its  suburb  contains 
about  300  houses,  and  2200  inhabitants.  A  handsome 
palace,  to  which  delightful  grounds  are  attached,  forms  its 
princijml  embellishment  This  place  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  *  Battle  of  the  three  Emperors/  which  was  fought  in  its 
vicinity  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1805.  In  1803,  England 
renewed  the  contest  with  France,  and  the  first  great  blow 
struck  by  Napoleon  having  stripped  the  English  sovereign 
of  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  Pitt  succeeded  in  forming  a 
coaUtion,  to  which  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  became 
parties  in  1805.  Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  rapidly  pouring 
nis  troops  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  he  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  24,000  Austrians,  under  Field-marshal  Mack, 
shut  them  up  in  Ulm,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  on  the 
17th  of  October.  On  the  Uth  of  the  following  month 
NapoleoD  entered  Vienna ;  and  the  Emperor  Francis,  having 
removed  the  Austrian  head-quarters  to  Olmiitz,  in  Moravia* 
was  there  ioined  by  two  divisions  of  the  Russian  army, 
under  Buxhovden  and  Kutusoff.  The  arrival  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  on  the  24th  was  the  signal  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  allied  forces  upon  Briinn,  with  the  view  of 
offering  battle  to  Napoleon,  who  had  chosen  that  town  for 
the  temporary  centre  of  his  operations.  Napoleon  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  AusterUU.  The  first  result  of  the  battle 
was  an  armisUoe,  the  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by 
Napoleon  on  the  6th  of  December;  the  second  was  the 
treaty  made  at  Pressburg,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
between  Berthier  and  Prince  Uchtenstein,  the  French  and 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Austria  should  abandon  the  Venetian  territories  in  favour 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  renounce  her  possessions  in 
the  Tyrol  and  Swabia ;  the  latter  being  designed  by  the 
oonqueror  for  distribution  between  the  Wiirtemberg,  Ba- 
varian, and  Baden  sovereigns,  as  a  reward  for  their  co- 
operatioD.    This  campaign  cost  the  Austrian  crown  nearly 


24,000  square  miles  of  territory,  2,786,000  subjects,  and  an 
income  of  1,300,000/.  sterling,  independently  of  severe  tem- 
porary sacrifices.    [See  Bonaparte.] 

AUSTIN.  ST.    [See  Auoustine.] 

AUSTRALASIA.    [See  Australia.] 

AUSTRALIA  is  the  name  reoentlv  adopted  to  designate 
all  the  countries  which  are  considered  as  mrming  the  fifth 
great  division  of  the  globe.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  still  later,  thecHretical  geographers,  flrom  the 
fanciAil  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  equilibnum  in  the  solid 
parts  of  the  surfiu^  of  the  globe,  imagined  that  a  vast  con- 
tinent surrounded  the  Antaretic  Pole,  and  this  imaginary 
continent  was  called  by  them  Terra  Australia.  When  the 
errors  of  these  speculative  geographen  were  corrected  by 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  all  the  islanda 
lying  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  those  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
had  already  received  peculiar  proper  names.  It  did  not 
seem  convenient  to  the  geog^raphen  of  that  period  to  add 
these  islands  either  to  Asia  or  to  America;  and  they 
wished  therefore  to  devise  a  name  which  should  comprehend 
all  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  express  their  position  on 
the  globe.  The  English  adopted  Australasia,  the  French 
Oceanica,  and  the  Grermans  changed  the  Terra  Australia 
into  Australia,  which  name  at  present  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  ascendency. 

The  islands  composing  Australia  are  situated,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  partly  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  partly  in 
the  wide  Pacific  Oceto  between  Asia  and  America.  From 
America  they  are  divided  by  a  wide  and  open  sea,  but 
there  is  no  natural  boundary  which  separates  them  from 
the  islands  belonging  to  Asia.  When  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  bi^inning  of  the  sixteenth .  century, 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India,  they  only 
visited  those  which  offered  some  mercantile  advantages,  and 
made  settlements  in  such  as  were  calculated  to  reward  the 
expense  and  toil  of  a  conquest  Those  islands  which  did 
not  offer  any  such  advantages,  and  which  were  conse- 
quently neglected  by  them,  were  not  considered  by  their 
geographers  and  historians  as  belonging;  to  Asia.  Such 
islands,  accordingly,  remained  exdud^  m>m  the  divisions 
of  the  globe  at  that  time  existing,  and  they  now  form  parts 
of  Australia.  In  this  wav,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  PhUippines» 
the  Moluccas,  and  that  long  chain  of  islands  which  in  the 
east  begins  with  Timorlaut,  and  on  the  west  terminates 
with  Java,  are  considered  to  belong  to  Asia;  while  the 
numerous  islands  lying  between  the  Moluccas  and  New 
Guinea,  and  at  a  snort  distance  fhim  the  former,  are  in- 
cluded in  Australia. 

Australia,  then,  consists  of  one  very  large  island,  formerly 
called  New  Holland,  and  now  the  continent  of  Australia,  or 
briefly  Australia,  lying  between  U5°  and  153°  E.long.  and 
10^  30^  and  39"  S.  lat,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
smaller  islands  lying  to  the  S.E.,  E.  and  N.E.  of  this 
continent,  between  130**  E.  and  109°  W.  long.,  and  between 
30*^  N.  and  50°  S.  lat 

The  continent  of  Australia  extends,  in  its  greatest  length 
between  Sharks  Bay  on  the  west  coast  and  Cape  Sandy  on 
the  eastern,  2400  miles ;  and  fh>m  north  to  south  between 
Cape  York  on  Torres  Straits  to  Cape  Otway  on  Bass  Straits, 
about  1700  miles.  Its  average  breadth  may  be  nearly  1400 
miles.  Timor  and  Timorlaut  are  the  nearest  of  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  former  being  about  280  miles  distant  firom 
Cape  Talbot,  and  the  latter  equally  distant  firom  Coburg 
Peninsula:  but  the  continent  approaches  nearer  to  New 
Guinea,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  Torres  Straits,  not 

?inite  90  miles  wide  at  Cape  York.    Austalia  is  divided 
rom  Van  Diemen*s  Land  by  Bass  Straits,  which  extend 
finom  N.  to  S.  about  140  miles  at  a  mean.  • 

The  other  islands  belonging  to  Australia  lie  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  either  in  groups  or  scattered  singly  o%'er  the  wide 
sea.  They  mi^  be  divided  into  those  to  the  north  and  thota 
to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  between  140"  and  150*  E. 
long.,  are  three  groups,  the  Bonin  Sima  Islands,  the  Ma- 
rianes  or  Ladrones,  and  the  Caroliaas ;  the  latter  extend  to 
165"*  E.  long.  Neariy  contiguous  to  the  Carolinas.  between 
1 65"  and  1 80"  E.  long.,  are  Lord  Mulgrave's  Islands,  formins 
different  groups,  or  rather  chains,  as  Ralick,  Radack,  ana 
Marshall  Islands.  Gilbert's  Arehipelago,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  is  likewise  considered  as  belonging  to 
Lord  Mulgrave  s  Islands.  The  group  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  lies  at  a  great  distanee,  beUrem  150"  and  160"  W. 
Umg.«nd]9"a|id8d"N.Ut    The  inhabitanU  of  all  thm 
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iglands  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  except  the  Bomn  Sima 
islands,  on  whichthe  Japanese  haTe  settleil. 

South  of  the  equator,  and  between  it  and  the  continent  of 
Australia,  is  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  over  seven- 
teen degrees  of  longitude.  East  of  it  lie  the  Admiralty 
Group  and  the  islands  of  New  Britain,  Now  Ireland,  Now 
Hanover,  and  the  Luisiade  Archipelago,  which  are  Ibl- 
lowed  by  the  extensive  Solomon's  Archipelago.  All  thefte 
islands  lie  between  the  equator  and  10^  S.  lat,  and  are 
inhabited  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Austral  Negroes  or 
Papuas. 

Between  10*'  S.  lat.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lie  the 
following  islands  and  groups  :~New  Caledonia ;  the  New 
Hebrides ;  the  Feejce  Islands ;  the  Santa  Cruz  Archipe- 
lago ;  the  Friendly  Islands ;  the  Navigator's  Islands ; 
Cook's  Islands;  Society  Islands;  and  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  North  of  the  latter  group  are  the  Mendaiia 
or  Marquesas  Islands,  lying  between  5^  and  \&^  S,  lat. 

At  a  great  distance  from  these  groups  are  situated  Easter 
Island  and  New  Zealand;  the  former  lies  in  27°  S.  lat.  and 
1 OQ**  W.  long.,  and  the  latter,  consisting  of  three  islands, 
between  34°  and  48''  S.  lat.  and  166°  and  178°  E.  lon^. 

The  island,  called  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies 
south  of  the  continent,  between  41°  and  43°  8.  lat  and  145° 
and  147°  E.  long.  Further  particulars  of  these  islands  are 
found  under  their  re»pccti%'e  heads. 

1.  IJtJsrovery  of  Australia. — It  happened  that  the  Por- 
tuguese navigators  arrived  at  the  Moluccas,  and  that  Fer- 
nando dc  Magalhaens,  after  opening  an  entrance  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  by  the  discovery  of  the  strait  which  is 
named  after  him,  sailed  round  the  world,  and  disco^^ered  the 
Philippines  nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  Portuguese 
finding  fVill  occupation  in  the  islands  near  India,  did 
not  extend  their  navigation  farther  to  the  east  or  south, 
except  that  they  probably  discovered  the  island  of  New 
Guinea  or  Pupua.  But  the  Spaniards  having  conquered 
Mexico  and  settled  on  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands, 
soon  established  a  commerce  between  Arapulco  and  Manilla. 
Their  vessels  annually  traversed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  as 
they  always  followed  the  same  track,  they  made  at  first 
no  discoveries  in  these  seas  except  the  Marianas  and  Caro- 
linas,  which  lay  in  the  route  of  their  vessels.  Don  Jorge 
de  Meneses,  in  1526,  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  in  proceeding  from  Malacca  to  the 
Moluccas.  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  in  15G7,  discovered  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (1595-1 59G),  ho  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  go\'emment 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  which  ho  found  the  group  of 
the  Mendana  Islands  and  those  of  Santa  (>ruz.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Petlro  Fernandez 
de  Quires  and  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  undertook  another 
voyage  of  dis<H)vcry  (1605-1607),  and  while  they  remained 
to^^tnor  they  discovered  the  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  which, 
when  rc-discovered  by  Cook,  was  found  to  consi.st  of  many 
islands,  and  was  callctl  by  him  the  New  Hebrides.  Torres 
being  separated  from  ijuiros,  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  passctl  through  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
which  at  present  bear  his  name.  He  saw  the  coast  uf 
Australia,  at  its  most  northern  point.  Cape  York,  only  a 
few  months  after  it  had  been  diwwvcred  by  the  Dutch,  hut 
lie  was  not  aware  of  its  being  part  of  a  vast  continent,  and 
thought  it  was  some  islands  of  small  extent.  After  this 
voyage  the  Spanish  nation  fell  into  such  a  state  of  inactivity 
that  they  thought  no  mora  of  discoveries. 

Not  long  before  the  voyage  of  Quiros  and  Torres,  the 
Hollanders  had  successfully  begun  to  assail  the  Portuguese 
on  the  continent  and  islands  of  India,  and  to  establish  an 
active  commerce  with  these  countries.  Being  eager  to  ex- 
tend their  conquests  and  commerce,  they  simt,  in  1605,  a 
yacht,  called  Duyfen,  from  Bantam,  to  explore  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea ;  on  its  return  from  the  expedition,  this  vessel 
fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Continental  Australia,  to  the  soutli 
of  Endeavour*s  Strait,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  This  happened  in  March,  1606,  only  a  low 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Torres  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  pursue  their  voyages  of  discovery, 
though  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
was  shortly  afterwards  first  accidentallv  seen  by  their  vessels 
carrying  on  the  commerce  lietween  ISurope  and  Bata^ia. 
In  1616,  Theodoric  Hortogo  fell  in  witli  a  part  of  the  western 
coMt,  between  9fP  of  lat«  and  the  tropic  of  Caphoorn,  and 


called  it  Bndracht*8  Land  (Country  of  Coneord),  from  th« 
name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was  made.  After 
this  time,  diseoveriei  on  these  coasts  followed  elosely  on 
one  another.  In  1618,  the  coast  from  about  11°  to  15**  8. 
lat.,  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  seems  to  have  coasted 
this  quarter  of  the  island  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  to  Cape  Talbot,  and  to  have  called  the  eastern 
part  of  his  discoveries  Amhem's  Land,  and  the  western  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  fi)Uowing  year.  Von  EdeU  fell  in 
with  the  western  country  about  the  30°  S.  lat.,  and  it  re- 
ceived his  name.  In  1622,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  was  discovered,  and  named  Leeuwin  Land  (Lioness 
Land),  ftum  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was 
made ;  and,  five  years  afterwards,  Peter  Van  Nuyts  sailed 
along  the  southern  coast,  which  extends  from  Cape  Leeuwin 
nearly  to  Speneer  s  Gulf.  In  1628,  the  Dutch  disco^-eries 
on  the  continent  of  Australia  were  completed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  De  Witt's  Land  and  of  Carpentaria ;  the  first 
named  after  the  Commodore  de  Witt,  who  commanded  the 
squadron ;  and  the  second,  after  the  general  Peter  Car- 
penter, who  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Thus  the  Dutch  navigators  discovered  somewhat 
more  than  half  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 

The  regular  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  by  the 
Dutch  were  not  less  successful.  Shouten  and  Le  Maire 
(1615—1617)  discovered  the  straits  of  Le  Maire,  between 
Terra  del  Fuego  and  Slaten  Land,  and  entered  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  Cape  Horn.  In  this  ocean,  however,  they  fell 
in  only  with  some  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago,  and  with  the  eastern  part  of  New  Ireland. 
Abel  Jansen  Tasman  (in  1642)  disoovcred  Van  Diemen*s 
Island,  which,  up  totheclobeof  the  last  century,  was  thought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland ;  and  after- 
wards Now  Zealand,  Now  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the 
group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  The  last  of  the  Dutch 
navigators  who  distinguished  himself  by  discoveries  in  these 
seas,  was  Jacob  Roggewein,  who,  in  1721  and  1722,  dis- 
covered some  islands  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  and  a 
part  of  New  Britain. 

The  English  entered  much  later  on  the  career  of  discover)-, 
and  were  not  at  first  successful.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Dampier  explored  some  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  the  continent,  and  surveyed  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  which  had  previously  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch ; 
but  he  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  discoveries.  After  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  discoveries  of  the 
English  were  of  great  importance.  Captains  W^allis  and 
Carteret  (1 763  —1766)  discovered  the  Society  Islands,  New 
Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover,  and  some  other 
islands  of  less  extent.  They  were  closely  followed  by 
Captain  Cook,  who,  in  his  three  voyages,  besides  exploring 
and  sur^'cyinga  large  number  ofthe  islands  formerly  known* 
discovered  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cape  Howe 
to  Cape  York,  which  was  called  by  him  New  South  Wales, 
with  New  Caledonia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  many 
smaller  islands.  After  his  voyages,  many  other  English- 
nicn  explored  those  seas  successfully.  Lord  Mulgraves 
Islands  were  discovered  in  1 787,  and  the  Feejee  Islands  in 
1 789  by  Bligh.  After  the  establishment  of  the  English 
f-oluny  in  New  South  Wales,  those  coasts  of  the  continent 
which  till  then  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  wwe 
explored.  Bass  and  Flinders  discovered,  in  1798,  the  stnit 
wlii(^h  separates  Van  Dicmen's  Island  from  the  oontinent; 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  tho  continent  was  called  Bass 
Lund.  In  1800,  Grant  discovered  the  coast  to  the  west  of 
Bass  Land  up  to  Caiic  Northumberland :  this  portion  ofthe 
continent  bears  the  name  of  Grant's  Land.  Flinders,  after 
having  surveyed  Nuyts  I^nd,  discovered,  in  1805,  a  large 
extent  of  coast  to  the  east  of  it,  which  after  him  is  called 
IHindcrs*  Land.  Tluis,  nearly  all  the  remainingpart  ofthe 
roasts  of  contitiental  Australia,  unseen  by  the  Dutch,  were 
discovered  by  the  English  in  less  than  fifty  years :  only  a 
small  portion  between  Flinders*  Land  and  Grant's  Land 
remained  undiscovered,  and  was  afterwards  expl<M*ed  by  the 
French. 

The  French  go\'ernment,  in  the  last  century,  undertook 
several  voyages  of  discovery,  but  with  no  great  suceess. 
The  most  fortunate  was  that  of  Bougainville  (1768 — 70), 
who,  besides  visiting  some  other  groups  already  previously 
kno>%'n,  disccvured  the  Navigators*  Islands  and  the  Luisiade 
Archipi*lago.  In  the  present  century,  under  Napoleon, 
Captain  Baudiu  suoceeded  in  discovering  and  explonnf.  in 
1805,  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  tho  continent  whidi 
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lies  between  Flinders*  Land  and  Grant's  Land»  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Napoleon^s  Land ;  but  on  our  charts  it  is 
commonly  called  Baudin's  Land. 

As  so  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  complete  dis- 
covery of  the  coasts  of  Continental  Australia,  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  interior.  Alter  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony 
At  Port  Jackson,  in  1788,  the -settlers  began  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior ;  but  their  progress  was  soon  stopped  by 
that  mountain-range  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ocean.  For 
many  years  their  attempts  to  cross  these  mountains  were 
baffled ;  not  so  much  by  their  height,  which  is  inconsider- 
able, as  by  the  steep  rocks  which  form  the  highest  summits, 
and  because  they  probably  had  never  been  passed  by  the 
natives.  At  last  an  attempt  made  in  1813  succeeded; 
and  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  the  interior  has  been  surprisingly  rapid.  Nearly  one- 
eighth  of  this  continent,  which  is  thought  to  be  not  much 
inferior  to  all  Europe  in  area,  has  been  so  far  explored  that 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  soil  and  capa- 
bilities. We  owe  tliis  to  the  attention  which  the  governors 
of  the  colony  have  commonly  paid  to  this  object,  and  to  the 
enierpriding  activity  of  a  few  gentlemen ;  among  whom, 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  Captain  Sturt,  have  been 
the  most  successful 

II.  Coatt  surveyed, — Most  of  the  coasts  of  Continental 
Australia  have  been  surveyed.  Captaiii  Cook  surveyed 
New  South  Wales,  from  Cape  Howe  (38^  S.  lat.)  to  Cape 
York(10*'30'S.  lat.). 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  surveyed  by  General  Car- 
penter at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  but  was  explored  with 
greater  accuracy  and  laid  down  by  Captain  Flinders. 

The  coast  of  Amhem's,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  of  a 
large  portion  of  De  Witt  s  Land,  was  surveyed  by  Captain 
King.  But  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  De  Witt's  Land 
which  extends  from  Cape  Villaret  to  Depuch  Islands  has 
not  been  surveyed,  and  is  nearly  unknown. 

The  coast  between  Depuch  Islands  and  North- West 
Cape  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Philip  P.  King. 

Shark's  Bay  was  surveyed  by  Dampier. 

The  coast  south  of  that  Bay  to  Cape  Leeuwin  was  surveyed 
lately,  at  the  time  when  the  settlement  on  Swan  River  was 
formed  (1825). 

The  southern  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cape  Leeuwin  to 
Encounter  Bay,  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Flinders. 

The  coasts  of  Baudin's  Land  were  surveyed  by  its  disco- 
verer ;  and  those  of  Grant's  Land  and  Bass  Land,  by  Grant 
anil  Flinders. 

Some  of  the  islands  belonging  tj  Australia  have  been 
surveyed  with  great  accuracy  by  English  navigators ;  those 
especially  which  were  visited  by  Captain  C^k,  as  New 
Zealand,  the  Society  Islands,  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Others,  as  Solomon's  Archipelago,  the 
islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea, 
have  not  had  this  minute  examination. 

III.  Phyncal  geography. — Until  very  lately  an  idea  pre- 
vailed that  the  continent  of  Australia  rose  on  all  sides  to  a 
considerable  elevation  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  that  the  interior  was  an  immense  basin,  where  an  ex- 
ten!»ive  lake  received  all  the  water  flowing  down  from  the 
elevated  ridges  surrounding  it  on  all  points  of  the  com- 
pasK.  This  was  inferred  from  the  navigators,  who  surveyed 
the  coast  w'lth  accuracy,  not  having  been  able  to  discover 
the  outlet  of  any  great  river ;  ana  it  received  great  sup- 
p»rt  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Oxley,  that  the  two  greatest 
hvers  of  the  interior,  the  Macquarie  and  the  Lachlan,  ter- 
minated in  swampy  marshes.  But  this  generalisation  was 
made  too  hastily.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  land  generally 
attains  a  considerable  height  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shores.  Capt  Flinders,  in  surveying  the  southern  coast  be- 
tween Cape  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Wiles,  to  the  west  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  on  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly  twenty -Ave  degrees  of 
long.  olK«er^'ed  only  very  few  eminences  which  deserved  to 
be  called  hills,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  composed  of  sand. 
Scarcely  in  any  part  wis  a  high  country  visible  behind  the 
low  cfiaftt.  The  country  about  Spencer's  Gulf  up  to  Bass 
Strait  and  Cape  Wilson  is  more  hilly ;  but  even  nere  large 
tracts  of  the  coast  are  low  and  no  mountains  are  visible. 
Along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  from  Cape  Wilson 
to  Cape  York,  the  mountains  appear  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  shove,  whksh  in  many  putt  is  low,  and  in  otters 
locky  and  mouitMiioQi,    B«l  mi  iKe  Borthem  eotfl  agtin 


many  extensive  tnu^  of  low  shore  are  found,  as  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Carpenter's  Gulf,  on  Van 
Diemen's  Gulf,  where  the  alligator  rivers  discharge  their 
water,  and  towards  North  West  Cape.  That  portion  of  the 
coast  which  has  not  been  surveyed  may  also  be  a  low  land. 
The  western  shores,  however,  are  in  many  places  high  and 
precipitous,  especially  to  the  south  of  Dirk  Uartog's  Island ; 
and  even  where  they  are  low,  a  range  of  mountains  appears 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  From  these  short  notices 
on  the  character  of  the  coasts,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
watercourses  formed  in  the  interior  may  easily  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  which  washes  the  southern  and  northern 
shores.  It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  even  the  most 
careful  navi^tor,  in  surveying  a  coast,  may  overlook  an 
inlet,  which  is  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  especially  where 
the  shores  are  low  and  sandy :  this  happened  to  Captain 
Flinders,  whose  general  accuracy  can  be  relied  on.  He  did 
not  observe  the  sandy  inlet  by  which  the  Murray  River, 
lately  discovered  by  Captain  Sturt,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea ; 
yet  this  river  probably  flows  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles, 
and  surpasses  the  Rhine  in  the  length  of  its  course. 

We  are  still  far  from  being  in  possession  of  sufficient 
data  for  forming  a  general  idea  of  the  interior  of  Australia. 
Except  a  small  tract  along  the  western  coast,  both  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Swan  River,  only  the  south-eastern 
part  of  this  continent  has  been  explored ;  and  this  does  not 
embrace  one-eighth  of  the  whole  area,  and  comprehends 
only  the  country  to  the  south  of  Zif  S.  lat.  and  to  the  east 
of  140^  B.  long. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  a  rancc  of  mountains  which 
begins  at  the  most  southern  point  or  Australia,  Cape  Wil- 
son, and  runs  generally  nearly  due  north  up  to  28*^  S. 
lat.  Probably  it  continues  in  the  same  direction  or  with 
inconsiderable  bends  to  Cape  York,  at  Endeavour's  Strait. 
The  distance  between  this  mountain  range  and  the  shore  is 
not  everywhere  the  same.  South  of  33^  lat.  it  averages 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  but  at  that  latitude  the  range 
dechnes  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  continues  in  this  direc- 
tion to  32^  where  its  distance  firom  the  sea  is  14U  miles,  at 
the  sources  of  the  river  Hunter.  It  then  turns  suddenly  to 
the  east,  and  continues  in  this  direction  for  about  fifty  miles, 
till  it  again  resumes  its  former  course  due  north  or  a  point 
or  two  to  the  east,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  80  or  1 00 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  southern  range  up  to  33"*  is  called 
the  Blue  Mountains ;  that  portion  of  it  wnich  lies  in  the 
direction  of  west  and  east  bears  the  name  of  Liverpool 
Range ;  and  that  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Liver- 
pool Range  has  not  yet  received  any  name.  This  chain 
divides  the  rivers  which  cut  the  coast  from  those  which 
traverse  the  interior  of  Australia.  As  far  as  is  yet  known, 
the  greatest  height  of  this  range  is  near  31°  lat.,  where  the 
mountains  rise  to  6500  feet  and  upwards.  The  Warragong 
Mountains  or  Australian  Alps,  which  lie  between  35^  and 
37^  lat  are  doubtless  higher,  some  of  their  peaks  being 
covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  but  they  do  not  form  a  part 
of  the  dividing  range,  being  separated  from  the  mountains 
of  this  range  and  Iving  faruier  west.  That  portion  of  the 
range  which  extends  to  the  west  of  Sidney  appears  not  to 
rise  much  above  3000  feet ;  Mount  York,  one  of  its  highest 
summits,  attains  only  3292  feeh  The  average  breadth  of 
this  range  is  above  fifty  miles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cross,  as 
the  higher  part  consists  of  steep  and  bare  rocks  and  deep 
chasms,  and  contains  only  a  few  passes.  This  description, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  Liverpool  Range,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  is  flat,  or  forms  little  hills  and  valleys 
covered  with  fine  soil  of  moderate  depth  overgrown  with 
grass.  A  newly-made  road  leads  over  this  range  from  Sidney 
to  Bathurst. 

Tho  country  between  the  dividing  range  and  the  sea 
may  be  called  rather  hilly :  the  flats  which  are  generally 
found  along  the  shore  are  in  most  places  of  small  breadth, 
though  in  some  few  they  extend  forty  miles  inland,  and 
almost  to  the  dividing  ranse  itself.  These  flats  have  com- 
monly a  sandy  soil,  of  indifferent  fertility ;  but  tho  hilly 
districts  of  the  country,  which  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Illawara» 
New  Castle,  and  Port  Macquarie,  descend  to  the  coast,  are 
of  a  better  description,  except  where  they  are  composed  of 
bare  rocks.  The  valleys  have  commonly  a  strong  soil, 
which  in  its  natural  state  is  covered  with  large  trees,  and 
displays  a  very  vigorous  vegetation :  when  cultivated  it 
gives  good  crops  c?  grain.  '  South  of  33^  S.  lat  the  ridges 
of  the  nilh  ana  the  vaUeys  between  them  are  parallel  to  the 
piinttptl  ruige;  and  here  the  fiveiB»  oC  whion  the  gresteel 
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part  are  only  torrents,  run  in  loni^tudinal  valleys,  which 
oircumstance  gives  them  a  much  longer  course  than  they 
would  have  if  they  flowed  directly  to  the  sea.  Thus  the 
Hawkesbury  River  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  alpine  lakes 
of  George  and  Bathurst,  of  which  the  former  is  upwards  of 
twelve  miles  long  and  about  five  broad.  After  the  union  of 
several  small  rivulets  the  river  is  called  Wallandilly  (Sturt) 
or  Wolondilly.  After  flowing  several  miles  nearly  east,  it 
runs  for  perhaps  150  miles  north  and  north-east,  gradually 
approaching  the  sea.  Near  34°  lat.  it  is  joined  by  the  Cox 
River,  and  after  this  junction  is  called  Warragumba. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Cataract  River,  which  joins  it  on 
the  right,  it  again  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Nepean,  and 
before  it  makes  the  last  great  bend  to  the  E.S.E.  it  takes 
the  name  of  Hawkesbury:  its  sestuary  is  called  Broken 
Bay.  The  Shoal  Haven  River,  which  rises  south  of  36°, 
runs  for  about  80  miles  parallel  to  the  sea  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E..  till  having  approached  the  Wallandilly,  it  suddenly 
changes  its  direction,  and  flows  nearly  east  till  it  discharges 
its  waters  into  Shoal  Haven. 

North  of  33°  lat  the  principal  valleys  are  transverse,  and 
the  course  of  the  rivers  is  consequently  west  and  east.  The 
Hunter  River  runs  about  140  miles  in  that  direction,  de- 
clining, however,  considerably  towards  the  south.  The 
course  of  the  Manning  River  and  that  of  the  Hastings 
do  not  exceed  a  hundred  miles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bris- 
bane River,  which  falls  into  Moreton  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
twenty  miles  inland  for  ships  drawing  sixteen  feet  water. 
(P.  Cunningham.) 

The  interior  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar 
features  in  its  form  and  aspect,  may  he  divided  into  the 
region  of  the  Terraces  and  that  of  the  Plains  or  Lowlands, 
and  the  148°  meridian  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  line 
of  division  between  these  two  regions ;  observing,  however, 
that  on  the  south,  especially  between  the  rivers  Lachlan 
and  Morumbidgee,  the  Terraces  may  extend  somewhat 
farther  west,  and  on  the  north  may  fall  short  of  this  line  of 
division.  The  terraces,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Mountain  range,  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  which  has  been  noticed  before,  are 
composed  of  more  or  less  extensive  plains,  separated  from 
one  another  by  low  ridges  of  hills.  The  plains,  which  often 
extend  twelve  miles  and  upwards,  commonly  occur  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  river;  sometimes  they 
occupy  the  high  country  between  two  rivers ;  tlicy  are  either 
dead  flats  or  a  succession  of  gently-swelling  hills,  clear  of 
timber  and  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  which  affords 
abundant  food  to  cattle.  The  low  ridges  which  divide  them 
are  covered  with  open  forests,  through  which  the  horsemen 
may  gallop  in  perfect  safety,  and  are  generally  considered 
as  excellent  grazing  tracts.  Captain  Sturt  observes  that 
these  ridges  decrease  in  height  as  they  proceed  to  the  west, 
and  adds,  as  a  peculiarity,  that  every  ridge  presents  a  new 
rock  formation.  He  found  successively  serpentine,  quartz 
in  huge  white  masses,  granite,  chlorite,  micaceous  schist, 
sandstone,  chalcedony,  quartz,  red  jasper,  and  conglomerate 
rocks.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  pasture 
on  these  terraces  is  already  numerous,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wool  exported  from  Sidney  is  f\imished 
by  the  sheep  of  this  district  Some  of  the  terraces  are 
better  adapted  for  cattle  than  for  sheep,  and  are  noted  for 
their  dairies,  as  Bathurst  Plains. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  drain  these  terraces  rise  in 
the  dividing  range,  and  are  full  and  rapid,  though  not  well 
adapted  to  navigation.  Before  they  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands which  extend  farther  to  the  west  they  join  one  ano- 
ther, and  form  a  few  large  rivers.  Such  are  especially  the 
Morumbidgee,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Macquarie.  The 
Morumbidgee,  which  originates  in  the  mountainous  country 
uniting  Uie  Warragong  mountains  with  the  dividing  range 
at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Lake  George,  runs  in 
a  north<vestem  direction  until  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains and  enters  the  terraces,  where  it  joins  the  Yass  river : 
after  the  junction,  it  drains  the  terrace  region,  and  enters 
the  Lowlands  to  the  west  of  1 48^  long.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  a  rapid  and  fine  river.  The  sources  of  the  Lach- 
lan, called  by  the  natives  Colare,  are  not  yet  known ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  they  lie  at  no  great  distance  north  of 
Lake  George,  and  that  the  upper  course  of  this  river  is  in 
the  tame  direotion  as  that  part  which  is  known,  from  south- 
east to  Qorth-weit.  It  descends  into  the  Lowlands  to  the 
wost  of  141^,  ^il^¥)nfc  joiiuDg  any  other  oonaiderable  river 


during  its  course  through  the  terraces.  The  Maequarie  ii 
supposed  to  rise  near  the  point  where  the  34**  parallel  is  cut 
by  the  ISO**  meridian,  but  its  course  is  only  known  where  it 
approaches  the  road  leading  from  Sidney  to  Bathurst 
Here  it  is  called  the  Fish  River,  but  uniting,  before  it 
reaches  the  town  of  Bathurst  with  the  Campbell  River,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Macquarie,  and  continues  its  course  to 
the  north-west  through  a  fine  country,  till  having  formed  a 
cataract  near  the  1 48th  degree  of  longitude,  it  enters  the 
Lowlands.  Only  240  miles  of  its  whole  course,  which  is 
above  600  miles,  belong  to  the  Lowlands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  courses  of  these  rivers  decline 
more  to  the  northward  in  proportion  as  they  are  fiirther  from 
the  southern  coast  This  peculiarity  is  still  more  visible  in 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  terrace  region  between  3S^  and 
30**  S.  lat.  This  portion  of  the  xe(;ion,  which  is  yet  imper- 
fectly known,  and  only  in  its  southern  districts,  seems  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  valleys,  in  which  three 
large  rivers,  the  Peel,  the  Field,  and  the  York,  run  nearly 
south  and  north.  The  country  traversed  by  these  rivers  is 
enclosed  by  two  high  ranges,  the  dividing  range  and  another 
farther  to  the  west  running  nearly  along  the  150°  meridian, 
the  highest  known  part  of  which  is  called  Hardwicke  Range. 
These  rivers  seem  also  to  change  their  course,  and,  declining 
to  the  west,  to  descend  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  country  south  of  the  Morumbidgee  appears  likewtse 
to  differ  from  the  general  character  of  the  Terraces.  Cap- 
tain Sturt  describes  it  as  a  district  whose  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  irregular,  containing  deep  ravines  and  preci- 
pitous glens :  farther  to  the  south,  where  the  Warragong 
Mountains  raise  their  summits,  mountains  succeed  moun- 
tains, and  are  overtopped  by  lofty  and  distant  peaks.  This 
portion  of  the  Terraces  is  still  less  known  than  that  to  the 
east  of  Hardwicke  Range. 

The  Lowlands  join  the  Terraces  on  the  west;  their  extent 
in  that  direction,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  is  not  known* 
Captain  Sturt,  who  advanced  on  the  north  beyond  the  145" 
meridian,  and  on  the  south  beyond  the  140^  found  that  the 
country  preserved,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some 
hills,  the  same  uniform  appearance  of  an  immense  level 
plain.  This  extensive  country  resembles  as  little  the  plains 
of  South  America,  covered  with  abundant  grass,  as  the 
African  Sahara,  with  its  moving  sands :  it  seems  to  ap- 
proach in  character  to  the  wide  steppes  which  surround  the 
Lake  of  Aral  and  extend  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  But  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
somewhat  better  adapted  to  sustain  inhabitants  than  the 
steppes  of  Asia.  These  plains  of  Australia  are,  in  many 
parts,  extremely  level ;  in  others,  they  are  slightly  undo* 
iating ;  and  here  and  there,  but  at  great  distances,  some- 
times of  more  than  100  miles,  a  sandy  eminence  rises, 
which  hardly  dc8er\'es  to  be  called  a  hill :  the  lofUest  of 
these  eminences '  are  not  above  300  feet  higher  thaa  tile 
plain  on  which  they  stand. 

All  over  this  extent  of  country  the  soil  presents  only  tve 
varieties :  it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam  or  a  white  coaise 
sand.  In  some  places  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  veffetatioii, 
at  others  it  nourishes  only  salsolaceous  plants,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  between  them.  Others  again  are  covered 
with  polygonum,  a  gloomy  and  leattess  bramble ;  and  in  a 
few  tracts  patches  of  ground  are  discovered  which  appear 
to  be  moist  and  in  which  the  calystcmma  is  abundant 
Such  patches  probably  form  quicksands  in  the  rainy  season. 
Those  parts  of  the  plains  wnich  seem  to  have  the  best  soil 
produce  stunted  gum-trees  and  cypresses.  Large  tracts  of 
country  are  covered  with  shells  and  the  claws  of  crayfish,  and 
this  soil,  although  an  alluvial  deposit  is- superficially  sandy. 
They  l)ear  the  appearance  not  only  of  being  frequently  iB« 
undated,  but  also  of  the  Hoods  having  subsided  upon  them. 
On  their  surface  no  accumulation  of  rubbish  is  observed,  se 
as  to  indicate  a  rush  of  waters  to  any  one  point ;  but  nume- 
rous minor  channels  are  traced,  which  evidently  distribute 
the  floods  equally  and  generally  over  every  part  of  the  area 
which  is  subject  to  them. 

•  My  impression,*  says  Captain  Sturt,  *  when  travelling 
the  country  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Macquarie,  was,  that  1  was  traversing  a  country  of  conn 
paratively  recent  formation.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
great  want  of  vegetable  decay,  the  salsolaceous  character  of 
the  plants,  the  appearance  of  its  isolated  hills  and  flooded 
tracts,  and  its  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea,  severally  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  these  impressions  on  my  mind.* 

It  would  appear  that  these  plains  insensibly 
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dentlas  above  Uw  lerel  of  the  sea,  u  they  epproacb  the 
•oulhernshorMoftberonlineoL  Tho  cataracts  of  the  Hte- 
quare  are  680  feet  above  tbe  sea;  that  place  on  the  Lach- 
tan,  where  Ur.  Oxiuy  fbrmed  a  dep5t,  500  ;  and  the  maxi- 
iDum  height  of  the  hij^h  banks  of  the  Murray,  where  that 
river  be^ns  its  aoutbem  course,  i»  only  3U0  feet. 

The  nvers  which  traverse  this  region  descend  fram  the 
tarrmees  as  large  and  full  watercourses ;  but  nfter  having 
run  in  the  Jowlands  a  considerable  distance,  they  chanee 
their  character.  Instead  of  increasing  in  breadth,  depui, 
and  volume  of  water,  they  begin  lo  diminish  in  all  these 
mpects.    This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  sandy  soil 
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throDgh  which  they  flow,  and  partly  to  the  want  (tf  tribu- 
taries to  replace  their  loss  of  water.  Captain  Sturt  observed 
that  in  the  course  of  340  miles  the  Morunjbidgoo  was  not 
joined  by  one  stream  of  running  water, 

A  stilt  more  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  Kgion  it, 
that  some  of  its  large  rivets  terminate  in  marshes  covered 
with  reeda.  Captain  Sturt  describes  the  termination  of  the 
Manquarie  in  tbe  following  terms  :  '  At  some  distance 
inland,  the  marshes,  tho  reeds  were  of  great  height.  ITw 
channel  of  the  river  continued  as  deep  and  broad  as  ever; 
but  the  flood  did  not  appear  to  have  risen  mora  than  a  foot 
above  the  banlca,  which  were  now  almost  on  a  level  with 


the  water,  and  the  current  was  so  sluggish  as  lo  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  Thete  general  appearances  continued  for 
about  three  miles,  when  our  courie  was  suddenly  and  most 
unexpecteilly  checked.  The  channel,  which  bad  promised 
M  well  without  any  change  in  its  breudih  or  depth,  ceased 
altogether ;  and  while  we  were  yet  Inst  in  astonishment  at 
•0  abrupt  a  termination  of  il,  the  boat  grounded.  Exa- 
inining  this  spot  with  peculiar  attention,  two  creeks  wera 
discovered,  so  small  as  scarcely  to  deserve  tho  name,  and 
vhicb  would,  under  ordinary  circumitances.  have  been 
overlooked.  One  branched  olT  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
we*L  The  former  extended  about  thirty  yards,  and  the 
latter  aboat  twenty  yards,  where  they  terminated.' 

The  large  rivers  traversing  the  lowlands,  which  always 
have  water  in  their  channels,  are  the  Morurabidgee  and 
the  Murray,  the  Lachlan.  the  Macquarie.  and  the  ^rling. 

Tho  Morumbidgee.  which  reacht^s  the  lowlands  west  of 
148'  long ,  flowing  in  a  western  direction,  declines  further 
t«  the  north-west,  and  is  joined  by  the  Lachlan  in  34°  30' 
8.  lat.,  and  143°  30'  E.  lung.  Farther  duwn,  it  unites  with 
tha  Murray,  a  much  larger  river,  which  is  3S0  feet  broad, 
■»d  from  12  tu  30  feel  deep  at  this  junctiun  ;  but  whose 
MHiicsa,  aa  well  as  the  upper  course,  arc  utterly  unknown. 
lis  transparent  waters  run  over  a  sandy  bed  at  the  rate  of 
_Wo  and  a  hair  miles  an  hour;  ami  its  banks,  ahhough 
'■\itragtng  18  feet  in  height,  ore  subject  to  floods.  Afiilr 
tbU  junction  the  river  preserves  thi-  name  of  Murray.  In 
141*  long.,  it  ia  joined  by  another  large  river,  a  hundred 
jwda  wida  uid  nlher  mora  than  twelve  Iwet  deep,  which 
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junction  the  Murray  continues  to  flow  to  the  IV.N.AV.,  but 
afterwards  its  course  is  changed  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  river 
is  considerably  increased  in  sice.  As  it  approaches  the  1 40° 
meridian,  it  trends  to  the  south;  and  in  this  duiM^tion  it 
flows  into  the  Lake  Alexandrina.  which  is  SD  miles  long 
and  40  breed,  but  Bencrall^  very  shallow.  Tlw  water  of  iba 
lake  is  brackish,  and  it  communicates  with  the  sea  at  En- 
counter Bay,  by  a  passage  impracticable  e%'en  for  tbe  smalleit 
iKiats.  The  river  Murray,  however,  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden,  being,  Ibr  SO  miles  aom  itsmoutb, 
3$0  yards  broad  and  from  20  to  2S  feet  deep. 

The  Lachlan  river,  after  descending  into  the  lowlands, 
traverses  considerable  marshes  in  147°  E.  long. ;  and, 
shortly  after  issuing  from  them,  it  chnngea  its  course  from 
north-west  to  south-west  Flowing  in  this  direction  la 
149°  long,,  it  again  enters  some  marshes,  which  appear  to 
be  much  more  extensive,  and  to  continue  to  the  place  whet* 
the  river  joins  the  Morumbidgee.  1 43°  30' E   long. 

The  Macquarie  may  be  considered  as  entering  the  low- 
lands at  the  place  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  HS°3'E.  long,, 
and  31°  30'  S.  lat.  Il  soon  afterwards  diminishes  very 
much,  and  scarcely  desenes  to  be  called  a  river  at  Mount 
Harris,  where  its  current  is  very  sluggish.  At  no  great 
distance  fiirther  to  tho  north  it  enters  tbe  marshci;  but 
Captain  Sturt  discovered  a  channel,  which  ia  commonly 
dry.  by  which  the  superabundant  water  of  the  marshet, 
after  long  ruins,  is  curried  off'  to  the  Horrisett  Pendt  and 
the  Ciutlereagh  River,  and  thus  to  tbe  Darling. 
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The  Darling  hag  only  lately  been  discovered  by  Captain 
Sturt.  He  traced  ita  course  between  148"  and  147^  £.  long., 
and  under  30"  S.  Int.,  for  about  13  miles;  and  again, 
between  146®  and  144*'  30',  and  29°  SO'  S.  lat..  for  about  66 
miles.  At  the  first  place  the  river  runs  nearly  from  east  to 
west ;  and,  in  the  S(;cond,  its  course  is  directed  to  the  S.W. 
That  both  currents  belong  to  the  same  river  is  proved  by 
their  water  being  equally  salt ;  and  though  not  quite  so  salt 
as  that  of  the  ocean,  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is 
unfit  to  drink.  In  its  bed  several  brine- wells  were  disco- 
vered. Captain  Sturt  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  river 
which  joins  the  Murray,  where  this  latter  begins  to  nin 
southward,  is  the  Darlins:,  though  he  obser\'es  that  the 
waters  of  that  river  are  not  brackish. 

l^he  climate  of  Australia  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
other  countries.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most 
unfavourable  characteristic,  is  the  long  droughts  which 
occasionally  prevail.  Captain  Sturt  says,  *  The  year  1826 
commenced  the  fearful  droughts,  to  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  chmate  of  New  South  Wales  is  periodically 
subject.  It  continued  the  two  following  years  with  unabated 
severity.  The  surface  of  the  earth  became  so  parched  up, 
that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  upon  it.  Culinary  herbs 
were  raised  with  ditliculty ;  and  crops  failed  even  in  the 
most  favourable  situations.  Settlers  drove  their  flocks  and 
henls  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and  water.  The  interior 
suflfered  equally  with  the  coast ;  and  men  at  length  began 
to  despond  under  so  alarming  a  visitation.  It  almost  ap- 
peared as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to  be  tra- 
versed by  a  cluud.'  These  seasons  without  rain  appear  to 
occur  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  are  succeeded  by 
excessively  lon^  rains ;  but  afterwards  the  rains  decrease  gra- 
dually, year  after  \  ear.  until  they  again  wholly  cease  for  a  time. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  quick  transition  from  heat  to 
cold.  There  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  having  varied 
25  degrees  in  fifiy  minutes.  This  is  owing  to  the  sudden 
change  of  the  winds.  The  north-west  winds  blowing  over 
the  ^reat  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior,  attain  such  a  degree 
of  heat,  that  they  become  too  scorching  to  be  pleasant  to 
men  and  animals,  or  to  be  favourable  to* vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  80^  to  110^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  south-eastern  winds  are  often  very  cold  and 
piercing,  especially  when  there  is  a  sudden  shift  from  a  hot 
north-western. 

But,  in  spite  of  such  occurrences,  which  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  exceptions,  the  climate,  though  somewhat  too  dry, 
is  commonly  delightful;  and  the  evenings  and  mornings 
as  pleasant  as  in  southern  Italy.  Even  the  great  heat  which 
occurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  enfeebling  eflfects  on 
the  constitution.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast,  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  summer  (from  September  to  March), 
between  .IC  and  I06^  its  mean  elevation  being  70**;  and.  in 
winter  (from  March  to  September),  between  27®  and  98°, 
its  mean  being  66^ 

In  the  interior,  and  to  tho  west  of  the  mountain-ranges, 
the  wet  season  commonly  takes  place  during  the  sumn\er ; 
on  the  coast,  it  commences  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  Oxley  thinks  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  during 
the  winter  drive  back  the  vapours  collected  from  the  sea, 
which,  being  attracted  by  tho  eastern  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  descend  in  rain  on  the  country  between  them 
and  the  sea ;  but  that  the  easterly  winds,  which  prevail 
during  the  summer,  carry  the  vapours  over  the  mountains, 
which,  bein^  there  attnu*ted  by  the  western  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  are  condensed  into  rain. 

Dews  are  very  frequent  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they 
fall  like  a  drizzling  rain.  Hail- storms  are  common  in 
I>eceml)er  and  January. 

On  the  low  coasts  frost  is  very  little  felt;  but  in  the 
hilly  districts  it  is  frequent,  and  very  keen  on  the  high 
terraces  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
the  plains  of  Bathurst,  and  the  plains  contiguous  to  them : 
these  districts  are  '2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  likewise 
observed,  th^it  in  these  parts  of  the  countr}*  the  seasons  are 
ndhrly  a  month  later  than  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast. 
The  snow  lies  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally 
alio  in  the  valleys,  for  many  days  together ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely unkiiown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidney  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  coast  is  very  favourable  to 
health ;  and  endemic  diseaiies  are  not  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ophthalmia,  which  occurs  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  and  is  produced  by  the  winds 


which  prevail  at  that  time.  These  winds,  in  genenl,  am 
not  unpleasantly  warm ;  but  they  resemble,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  English  easterly  winds  which  blow  in  April  and 
May  :  like  them,  they  occasion  blights  in  vegetation,  and  are 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  then  prevailing  ophthalmia. 

Many  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Australia  contain  vol- 
canoes, and  a  few  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  volcanic 
agency.    In  all  those  isilands  volcanic  products  abound. 

IV.  The  Man  of  Austraiia. — The  natives  of  this  portkm 
of  the  globe  belong  to  two  races ^to  the  Malay,  and  ^ 
another,  which  seems  to  constitute  a  separate  division  of  the 
human  race :  the  men  of  this  second  race,  from  their  ra- 
semblance  to  the  African  negro,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Australian  negroes,  or  Austral  negroes.  The  flrht  race 
occupies  all  the  islands  to  the  north  of  the  equator*  and  to 
the  south  of  it  those  which  lie  to  the  east  of  2U°  W.  long. 
The  Austral  negroes  are  extended  over  the  continent,  as 
well  as  over  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New 
Hebrides,  New  Britain,  the  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and 
New  Guinea.  In  the  last-named  island,  they  go  undsr  the 
Malayan  name  of  Papuas,  which  sometimes  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  whole  race.  The  same  race  inhabits  the  Andaman 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  some  islands  of  tho  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  a  few  families  are  scattered  in  the  ce9tral 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    [See  Malays.! 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  ^ey  are  considered  by 
Cuvicr  as  being  a  branch  of  the  African  negroesk  re- 
semble them  only  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  their  woolly 
hair ;  yet  even  their  skin  is  not  quite  black,  like  that  of  the 
Africans,  but  of  a  sooty  brown.  They  differ  widely  from 
one  another  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  face,  and  of  the 
whole  frame.  Their  forehead  rises  hiffher  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  projects  more  than  in  the  negro.  The  nose 
projects  more  from  the  face,  and  tho  lips  are  not  so  thick. 
The  upper  lip  is  larger  and  more  prominent,  and  the  lower 
projects  forward  from  the  lower  jaws  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
divide  the  face  into  two  parts.  Their  limbs  and  the  whole 
frame  of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the 
muscular  strength  by  which  the  African  negroes  are  distin- 
guished. The  greatest  difference  in  the  Ibrmation  of  the 
human  body  is  found  to  exist  between  the  Caucasian  race 
and  the  Austral  negroes.  This  race  seems  to  be  purest  in 
Van  Diemen*a  Land  and  in  New  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  continent  and  of  the  other  islands  having  probably  been 
crossed  by  some  other  race,  perhaps  the  Ma&y. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  considered  as  still  living  in 
the  Jowest  state  of  civilization.  Cannibaliaro  is  common 
among  them,  and  they  do  not  deny  it :  they  have  neither 
habitations,  nor  do  they  wear  raiment,  at  least  not  the  men ; 
the  women  commonly  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  species  of 
cloak  made  of  opossum  skin,  or  in  a  blanket.  .  Wherever 
they  intend  to  pass  the  night  they  kindle  a  fire  and  plaee 
a  slip  of  bark  or  a  bough  to  windward  for  shelter,  xhis 
want  of  habitations  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  thoir  being 
continually  on  the  move  in  search  of  food ;  for  in  some 
places  along  the  coast,  where  fish  and  oysters  are  so  abun- 
dant as  to  afibrd  them  a  constant  supply  of  ftiod  fiir  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  they  have  erected  eonvcnient 
huts  of  tea-tree  bark,  which  they  clean  daily.  (P.  Cun- 
ningham.) 

They  have  no  chiefs,  either  elected  or  hereditary,  and  the 
authority  of  a  man  depends  on  his  personid  strength,  and 
his  cunning.  Thoy  believe  in  a  good  spirit,  Koyan^  and  in 
a  bad  one,  Potoyan.  Tho  former  is  thought  to  watch  over, 
and  protect  tliem  from  the  operations  of  the  latter,  and  to 
assist  them  in  recovering  strayed  children,  which  the  other 
is  supposed  to  decoy  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them. 

They  are  not  delicate  in  food.  When  pressed  by  hunger 
thev  devour  grubs,  snakes,  stinking  whaleSf  and  even  vezmin, 
with  eagerness. 

They  are  lively,  good-humoured,  inquisitive,  and  intel- 
ligent, and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
almost  as  speedily  as  Europeans ;  their  senses  are  extremely 
acute,  and  they  possess  great  powers  of  mimicry. 

Their  number  is  not  great,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
interior  was  uninhabited,  but  Captain  Sturt  found  them  in 
most  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  more  numerous 
than  anywhere  else. 

V.  Division  and  Settlements. — The  northern  and  western 
coasts  are  commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  New 
Holland,  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  Dutch  after 
having  discovered  these  parts ;  by  this  term  the  whole  con- 
tinent is  sometimes  designated.    The  several  parts  on  tbo 
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northern  eoait  are  Carpentaria,  round  the  ipilf  of  the  same 
name,  Amhem's  Land,  Van  Diemen's  Dmd,  De  Witt's 
Land;  and  on  the  western  coast  Endracht's  Land,  Edel's 
Land,  and  Lceu  win's  Land.  One  half  of  the  southern  coast 
is  called  Nuy  t*s  Land ;  after  this  follow  Flinders*  Land,  Bau- 
din's  Land,  Grant's  Land,  and  Bass's  Land :  the  eastern 
coast,  which  properly  should  be  called  Cook's  Land,  bears 
the  name  of  Isew  South  Wales. 

The  Enzlish  are  the  only  nation  who  have  founded  settle- 
ments on  tne  continent  of  Australia.  The  colony  of  Botany 
Bay,  or  Sydney,  is  in  a  flourishing^  state,  but  the  others  have 
not  yet  lirmly  taken  root  Settlements  are  made  on  the 
eastern  coast  at  Morcton  Bay,  on  the  southern  at  Western 
Port  and  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  south-western  at 
Swan  River,  in  EdeVs  Land,  and  on  the  northern  at  Mel- 
ville Island,  opposite  Van  Diemcn's  Bay.  A  new  colony  is 
to  be  founded  at  Port  Lincoln,  on  Spencer's  Bay,  on  the 
southern  coast,  between  King  George's  Sound  and  Western 
Port.     (See  these  articles.) 

The  last-mentioned  colony  has  received  the  grant  of  an 
immense  territory,  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Fowler's  Bay  on  the  west,  to  beyond  Cape  Northumberland, 
orfh)m  132'to  141^  E.  long.,  and  comprehends  tlindcrs'  Land 
and  Baudin's  Land.  Towards  the  north,  the  boundary  is  to 
extend  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  A  very  small  extent  of  it 
about  Spencer's  Gulf,  that  of  St.  Vincent,  and  on  the  Murray 
River,  is  imperfectly  known,  the  remainder  utterly  unknown. 

The  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  appears  to  be  in  a  fiou- 
riahing  condition.  (See  Van  Diemen's  Land  Almanac  for 
1833,  and  Tasmania,  under  which  more  appropriate  name 
we  intend  to  describe  this  island.) 

A  U  STRALl A,  BOTANY  OF.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world  the  vegetation  of  which  is  so  unlike  that  of  all  other 
countries  as  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  New  Holland. 
The  plants,  like  the  animals,  arc,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, of  so  peculiar  an  organization,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  genera,  and  some  entire  natural  orders,  are  absolutely 
unknown  beyond  its  shores  or  dependent  islands.  So  dif- 
ferent from  others  are  many  of  the  commonest  plants,  that 
Burman,  a  Dutch  botanist,  of  the  school  of  Linnrous,  actu- 
ally mistook  one  of  the  leguminous  species  for  a  fern.  Trees 
art)  there  with  the  leaves  twisted  constantly  out  of  their 
ordinary  position,  and  with  their  functions  inverted  (Buca- 
lyptu9),  or  with  transformed  and  dilated  leaf-stalks  per- 
forming the  office  uf  leaves  {Acacias)^  and  this  bo  com- 
monly, that,  according  to  the  computation  of  Dr.  Brown, 
'  if  taken  together,  and  considered  with  respect  to  the  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  they  contain,  calculated  from  the  size 
as  well  as  number  of  the  indinduals,  they  are  perhaps  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country.' 

Considering  how  imperfectly  the  vegetation  of  this  re- 
markable continent  has  been  examined,  that  of  its  shores 
or  maritime  districts  being  the  only  part  re^^arding  which 
wo  have  any  exact  information,  and  considermg,  also,  how 
little  has  been  published  concerning  that  portion  of  its  flora 
vhirh  has  been  collected,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
m:>ro  than  a  sketch  of  the  general  relation  of  its  plants  to 
thoiio  of  other  countries,  together  with  notices  of  a  few  of 
the  most  curious  and  characteristic  of  its  vegetable  produc- 
tion!!. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
pot-uhar  vegetation  of  New  Holland  will  be  by  oflfering,  in  the 
fir^t  place,  a  general  view  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
flora  within  the  colony  of  Port  .lackson,  and  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  including  Van  Diemen's  Laml ;  and  by  after- 
wanls  explaining  how  it  alters  in  character  as  it  approaches 
the  north,  till  it  finally  melts  into  that  of  the  Malayan 
archipelago. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Australia  wo  find  the  concen- 
tration of  all  those  curious  forms  of  vegetutioB  for  which 
the  rountry  is  so  remarkable.  Forests,  consisting  of  many 
ppec-ii'S  of  irigantic  Kucahjvti^  by  the  settlers  called  gum- 
tree<,  many  of  which  arc  a  lumdre<l  and  fifty  feet  high,  with 
a  pirth  nf  from  twenty  five  to  forty  feet;  among  which  are 
intermingled  wattle-trees  {Amcias)^  with  their  countless 
myriads  of  yellow  tufted  flowers  and  l)ean-like  pods;  wild 
fig^t  of  onormnus  size,  furnishing  a  grateful  food  to  regent 
bird<  (S^nrufiu  chryfnrejihtilHs)^  blue  pigeons,  and  swamp 
pheasants  (0#/-i//m4  Ph(manua)\  and  m  some  places  nu- 
Uf*rnus  Setifnrthiti  palmn  constitute  the  wooded  part  of  the 
country.  In  shadtM  places  near  Port  .Tackson,  the  Cory- 
pA'j  AuMtr&liji  outKpri'ads  its  umbrageous  leaves,  heavily 
contratting  with  the  light  and  delicate  many-parted  fronds 


of  occasional  tree-ferns.  Nettles  of  an  arborescent  habit, 
ftom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  are  not  uncommon,  to  which 
may  be  added  multitudes  of  proteaceous  plants,  with  their 
haid  and  woody  leaves,  giving  a  most  singular  appearance  to 
the  places  where  they  grow ;  hair-branched  weeping  casu- 
arinas,  and  myrtoceous  plants  with  white  blossoms  studding 
their  deep  green  box-like  leaves,  or  with  tassels  of  >  ellow, 
purple,  or  crimsoti  stamens,  contribute  to  produce  the  first 
sensation  of  surprise  in  a  stranger  who  explores  the  wilds  of 
the  uncleared  country.  But  it  is  among  the  plants  of  a 
smaller  growth  and  a  less  conspicuous  appearance  that  the 
botanist  recognises  the  greatest  number  of  new  and  strictly 
Australian  forms.  The  thousands  of  compound-llowering 
plants  are  all  of  a  structure  with  which  he  is  unacquainted 
elsewhere :  in  place  of  the  heaths  and  the  geraniums,  the 
ixias,  and  other  irideous  plants,  the  fig-mariirolds,  and 
wood-sorrels,  that  diversify  so  beautifully  the  under-growth 
of  the  Cajpe  of  Good  Hope,  he  finds  thousands  of  eptirridece^ 
some  with  scarlet,  and  many  with  lilac,  or  white,  or  rosy 
blossoms ;  purple  tretnanJrcee,  polygaleous  plants,  yellow- 
llowcred  species  of  the  dillcnia  tribe,  looking  like  shrubbv 
buttercups,  and  vast  numbers  of  yellow-and-brown-llowered 
decandrous  papilionaceous  bushes.  The  orchideer  of  tlie 
Cape  and  of  tne  southern  districts  of  South  America  are 
represented  by  totally  different  genera,  having,  howe\er,  a 
more  decided  resemblance  to  those  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former  countrj- ;  while  the  difMmete  of  those  two  regions 
are  unknown,  although  the  order  exists  in  abundance  in 
the  form  of  the  exclusively  Australian  genera,  phebaUum^ 
boronia,  zieria,  correa,  and  eriofttemon^  which  give  a  striking 
appearance  to  many  places.  The  common  weeds,  too,  of 
the  land  are  often  not  less  peculiar :  many  of  the  umbelli- 
ferous plants  are  remarkable  objects,  especially  the  beauti- 
finl  didnc us  coeruleus ;  while  Oood^noviee,  a  curious  tribe 
nearly  related  to  Dtbedas,  and  Stylidieir,  still  more  singular 
objects  with  a  slender  irritable  column  of  stamens,  ctm tri- 
bute here  and  there  to  the  wonders  by  which  the  traveller  is 
astonished.  If  to  these  we  add  a  rich  sward  of  grasses, 
among  which  the  kangaroo  grass  (Anthuttria  Awitralis)  is 
invaluable  to  the  colonist ;  festoons  of  the  lovely  Tfcoma 
Australis,  a  climbing  trumpet  flower;  pines  belonging  to 
the  genus  CallitrU^  and  resembling  cypresses ;  little  twining 
Bi/lardieras,  with  narrow  bells  of  green  or  yellow ;  the  sin- 
gular zamias  with  the  trunk  of  a  dwarf  palm  and  the  lea\cs 
of  a  fern,  which,  with  xanthorrhoea,  are  characteristic  of 
soil  that  the  settler  will  do  well  not  to  select^  and  finally, 
extensive  plains  in  the  interior  terminating  in  morasses 
choked  up  with  gigantic  reeds— the  botanist  may  form  some 
idea  of  tha  vegetation  in  the  parallel  of  Port  Jackson. 

To  the  southward  it  changes  but  little  to  the  eye  of  the 
ordinary  observer,  although  the  naturalist  may  discern  signs 
of  an- approach  to  a  colder  than  European  climate  in  the 
buttercups,  anemones,  and  polygonums,  that  appear  in 
abundance  in  the  high  land  of  V  an  Diemen's  Land.  Mal- 
vaceous  plants  become  uncommon,  casuarinas  gradually 
disappear,  palms  shrink  before  the  cxAd  blasts  frt>m  the 
southern  pole  and  migrate  northwards ;  and  but  a  single 
species  of  tree-fern  extends  its  territory  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  celery-topped  pine  {Podocarpu»  aspfen(fo/ia), 
whose  leaves  taste  as  well  as  look  like  those  or  the  plant 
from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  and  some  species  of  ru//f7rt>, 
form  trees  of  remarkable  appearance,  rising  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  to  the  height  of  4(JU0  feet,  and  growing  from 
50  to  70  feet  high. 

Towards  the  westward  the  same  general  characteri.stics  of 
the  scener}',  varied  chiefly  by  si)il,  mountains,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, still  continue  to  exist.  The  shores  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Jervis  are  l)ordcred  with  mangrove  swamps, 
and  the  mountainous  land  at  the  back  of  the  coast  line  is 
covered  with  trees  of  more  than  ordinary  size ;  on  the  very 
brow  of  Mount  Lofty,  at  'J-IUU  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
sea,  trees  liave  been  measure<l  of  forty- three  feet  girth. 
The  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  districts  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  a  far  less  luxuriant  description,  the  country 
separating  St.  Vincent  from  Spencer  s  (vulf.  and  the  mag- 
nificent roadstead  of  l*ort  Lincoln  itself,  lieinir  extremely 
sterile ;  and  Kangar<io  Island  being  probal>Iy  tar  from  fertile, 
on  acc(mnt  of  its  great  number  of  salt-water  swamps.  Cap- 
tain ^Sutherland,  indeed,  gives  a  much  more  favourable 
description  of  the  country  in  this  divi>ion  of  the  rontinent, 
but  the  quality  of  the  soil  has  not  yet  been  satisfactunly 
ascertained. 

About  King  George's  Sound,  the  extreme  south-western 
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BMtion  of  tha  continent,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country,  although  of  bl  barren  nature,  is  vory  picturesque. 
The  hilli  are  etrewod  with  a.  profugion  of  beautiful  shrubB, 
llouriihing  among  immerse  blocks  of  granite;  Bunluieu, 
one  of  which  is  called  by  the  colonists  wilil  honeysuckle, 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty;  grasa-treea  are  abundant ^ 
and  the  forests  consist  ul'  swarap  oaks  iCaiuarina)  and  gum 
traes  {Eucalyptus),  the  timber  of  which  is,  however,  usually 
decayed  at  the  hoirt  No  Rrass  fit  for  pasture  grows  on  the 
plains,  which  are  overrun  with  a  roaree  herbage.  Culinary 
vegetables,  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  parsley  (Apium  pro- 
'Itralwn),  and  of  a  common  European  species  of  orach 
iAtriplex  halimus).  are  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  and  afford 
the  aettlers  an  agreeable  food.  Here  occurs  a  singular  ex- 
Mption  to  the  almost  unit'ersal  law  in  the  vegetable  king' 
dom,  that  truly  parasitical  genera  are  incapable  of  growing 
in  the  earth :  on  all  the  coasts  of  Australia  the  Loranlkut 
is  fbund  growing  sparingly  like  misletoe  upon  the  branches 
of  eucalyptus,  casuarina,  acacia,  and  mclaleuca ;  but  in 
King  George's  Sound  a  terrestrial  species  occura  forming 
a  small  tree  fineen  feet  high. 

The  Hora  of  Swan  River,  as  it  is  produced  in  a 
northern  latitude,  changes  a  little  from  that  of  King 
George's  Sound.  The  plants  consiet  principally  of  species 
helonging  to  the  Prolea,  Myrtle,  Eparris,  and  compound- 
flowered  tribes,  and  to  the  lealless  part  of  the  genus  Acacia. 
The  singular  production  called  graaa-tree  by  the  colonists 
iKln^a  Auslralis)  rises  upon  the  sandy  plains  in  aolitory 
uncouthnesB  in  the  shape  of  scorched  and  blackened  cylin- 
drical trunlu,  terminated  by  tufts  of  long  graaty  leaves. 


A  remarkable  speciea  of  Xant/inrrhtra,  a  Zamia  with  a  stem 
wimatime*  thirty  feet  high,  many  individuals  of  the  genus 
Ctuvarina  remarknble  for  their  long,  weeping,  thread-like 
branches,  and  some  of  the  pine  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
genus  CaiUtrtB.  and  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  in 
chaiaeter,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape.  Kan- 
garoo-graaa  is  said  to  form  here,  as  at  PortJuckson,  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  herbage ;  Banksiat,  which  at  King  George's 
Sound  are  only  small  trees,  here  acquire  extraordinary 
dimensions,  one  of  thera  {B.  grandis)  occurring  SO  feet 
high,  and  more  than  2i  feet  in  iliamiiter.  A  noble  species 
of  K»m  tree  lEuca/i/plut  calophylla)  f.irms  a  heautiful  object 
in  the  acenery.  the  latter,  and  several  other  spccius  of 
the  name  genus,  hero,  an  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Australia. 
form  the  common  timber  of  the  country.  Mapnidcent 
melaleucai  with  scarlet  tlowers  abound,  together  with  lep- 
toapeima  retembiing  weeping  willows,  and  fragrant  apecies 
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of  melrondirrni,  all  cut  off  from  the  river  by  a  belt  of  ndiM 
of  great  height  and  thickness.  The  island  of  Boaeba  H 
overrun  with  immense  thickets  of  a  solauum,  ten  feet  high, 
and  multitudes  of  arborescent  species  of  metrosideros. 

It  is  especially  deseri-ing  of  mention  that  in  this  nart  et 
the  continent  the  vegetation  of  the  singular  plant*  eallad  by 
botanists  proteaceous,  while  it  retains  its  own  paouliar  Alls- 
tralian  features,  yet  presents  a  greater  reseroblance  to  tlw 
corresponding  part  of  the  Uora  of  South  Africa  than  tbat 
of  the  east  side,  among  which  a  perceptible  tendency  to  tba 
South  American  forms  exists,  according  to  the  obaervalioa 
of  Dr.  Brown. 

Turning  from  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  raamailic 
the  consideration  of  the  flora  of  the  eastern  coast,  ve  Bnd 
that  as  we  approach  the  equator  IVom  the  colony  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  appearance  of  the  plant!  gradually  diangai. 
But  a  little  to  the  northward  a  variety  of  diffenncM  an 
obtenable;  the  little  billardieras  all  disappear,  tha  mxnt' 
caria  pine  begins  to  meet  the  view  in  Norfolk  Island,  and 
becomes  plentiful  within  the  intluence  of  the  aoa  air;  tha 
singular  genus  Pandanu*,  which  looks  like  a  pioa-ifpto 


woodland  acenery ;  the  blue  gum-trees  {Eucalyptus  pipanta) 
acquire  stupendous  dimensions ;  and  a  singular  protaaeooas 
plant  resembling  Knightia  exeelsa  appears  as  a  oommon 
timber  tree. 

Near  Moreton  Bay  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ara  eorared 
witha  vegetation  similar  to  that  which  is  common  at  Pott 
Jackson,  the  difference  in  latitude  and  the  q>proach  to  tbe 
equator  being,  as  usual,  compensated  by  elevatioo  of  surftce. 
In  the  low  lands,  tho  forests  abound  in  a  gigantic  nettle,  and 
in  the  valuable  chestnut  bean  iCattemotpetimaii  Auitra^h 
whose  seeds,  when  roasted,  afford  a  wholesome  nutriment 
to  tho  natives.  Here  also,  in  the  forests  near  Briabane 
Town,  Mr.  Frazer  observed  '  several  species  of  flcua  upward' 
of  ISO  feet  high,  inclosing  immemte  iron  bark  trer* 
lEucali/pliii  resiniftra),  on  which  originally  the  aeada  of 
those  lig  trees  hud  been  deposited  by  birds.  Here  they  hail 
immediately  vegetated,  and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and 
rapacious  roots,  which  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  tlia 
-tree,  had  Tullowed  the  course  of  ita  stem  downwanla  U 
earth,  where  once  arrived  their  prt^ets  of  growth  i* 
truly  astonishing.  The  roots  of  the  Bcut  then  incwatt 
rapidly  in  number,  envelope  the  iron  bark,  and  aend  out  «l 
ame  licne  such  gigantic  branchea,  that  it  is  not  unusual 
!  the  original  tree  al  a  heiiiht  of  }D  or  80  feet,  peeping 
through  the  Dg  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  on  tbe  nal 
intruder.  In  the  singular  angles  or  walU,  aa  tboy  ai» 
termed,  which  are  formed  by  the  joola  of  these  tnea.  and 
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of  which  manf  are  sixteen  feet  high,  there  is  room  enough 
to  dine  half  a  dosen  persons/  (See  Hooker's  Botanical 
Mucetlany^  vol.  i.  p.  241.)  Native  cherries  {Exocarpus 
euprttstformU)  abound,  Gurostemon  emulates  the  weeping 
willow  with  its  pendulous  branches ;  and  extensive  districts 
•f  araucaria  pine  form,  by  their  sombre  green  colour,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  brownish  hue  of  the  gum  trees. 
The  open  parts  of  the  forests  contain  an  immense  quantity  of 
yellow  wood  (Oxleya  Xattihoxyla),  with  silk  oaks  {GreviUea 
•eiUMto),  and  a  great  profusion  of  magnificent  trees.  The 
beach  is  in  some  places  ornamented  with  Hibiscus  tiliaceus, 
and  native  bread-fruit  (Pandanus  pedunculata) :  in  other 
places  it  is  thickly  clothed  with  mangroves.  What  are 
ealled  by  the  colonists  apple  trees  (Angophora  lanceolata), 
ID  remembrance  of  the  grateful  fVuits  of  tbeir  native  country, 
appear  on  the  richest  forest  land,  along  with  the  eatable 
tarra  root  {Caladiwn  glycyrrhizum)^  and  many  remarkable 
ieras.  Xanthorrhsea  also,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  is  described  as  forming  '  a  truly  superb  object, 
with  its  extraordinary  bee-hive  tops.* 

Approaching  towards  the  north,  the  araucaria  still  con- 
tinues common ;  palms  increase  in  number;  a  Rattan  {Ca- 
lamus) is  most  abundant  in  a  damp  tract  thickly  wooded 
with  forest,  between  15°  and  17°  S. ;  and  a  most  extraordi- 
nary caper  tree,  with  the  dumpy  but  enormous  form  of  the 
Baobab  of  Senegal,  forms  a  striking  feature.  At  last,  on  its 
northern  shores,  all  the  forms  of  Australian  and  Malayan 
vegetation  are  blended;  species  of  sida  and  hibiscus, 
which  were  rare  in  the  south,  become  common ;  and  Bank- 
siaf,  the  most  Australian  of  Australian  planta,  disappear ; 
Eucalypti  indeed  remain,  and  a  melaleuca  or  two,  like  the 
cajeputi  tree ;  but  an  abundance  of  Cinchonacece  and  other 
Malayan  forms  almost  overpower  the  effect  that  the  former 
produce  upon  the  eye. '  Cabbage  palms  {Uvistona  inermis), 
but  too  small  to  be  of  value  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  are 
abundant;  plants  allied  to  the  nutmeg  and  sandal  wood  are 
not  uncommon ;  and  Casuarinas  and  Pandanus  contribute 
to  confound  Uie  Australian  character  of  the  vegetation  with 
that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  New  Holland  does  not 
produce  a  single  native  species  of  eatable  fruit ;  although 
exotic  fruits  thrive  exceedingly  in  the  genial  climate  of 
many  parts.  This  remark  is  very  nearly  correct ;  for  it  is 
true  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  cranberry 
iLissanthe  sapida),  and  a  few  berries  of  scarcely  any  im- 
portance, the  country  is,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen,  entirely 
destitute  of  anything  which  could  by  possibility  be  intro- 
duced to  a  dessert. 

(See  Brown's  Appendix  to  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra 
AustraHs ;  Cunningham's  ^  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
King's  Voyage  to  New  Holland ;  and  various  papers  by 
Brown,  Cunningham,  FijLzer,  Nind,  &c.,  in  the  Journal  qf 
the  Royal  Geographical  Sod^y,  and  in  Hooker*s  Botanical 
Misrellany.) 

AUSTRALIA,  GEOLOGY  OF.  We  possess  so  few 
fiicts  respecting  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  be- 
yond an  enumeration  of  a  limited  number  of  localities  in 
which  granite,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  other  rocks, 
distinguished  only  by  their  mineralogical  characters,  occur, 
that  to  attempt  even  general  comparisons  with  the  known 
European  deposits  would  be  entirely  useless.  The  mere 
occurrence  of  granite  at  any  given  place  affords  in  itself  no 
information  as  to  its  relative  antiquity,  since  this  rock,  con- 
sidered mineralogically,  has  been  detected  in  situations 
where  it  must  have  been  protruded  subsequently  to  the 
deposition  of  the  European  cretaceous  series.  We  therefore, 
ill  tlie  absence  of  the  necessary  evidence,  cannot  refer  the 
ifranites  of  Australia  to  any  particular  geological  epoch ; 
they  may,  indeed,  be  referable  to  several  epochs,  as  is  the 
r:i se  with  the  European  granites.  From  the  desire  to  consider 
all  rorks  in  different  countries  as  equivalent  to  some  one  or 
•  •therof  the  European  deposits,  the  red  sandstones  which 
piYvail  round  Cambridge  Gulf,  at  York  Sound,  and  in  other 
places  on  the  northern  coast,  which  are  found  at  St  Vin- 
j«*nt'ii  Gulf  on  the  southern  coast,  and  which  occur  at  Yass 
Plains  and  other  situations  in  the  interior,  have  been  called 
old  red  sandstone.  Their  claim  to  be  thus  distinguished  is 
merely  mineralogical,  and  therefore  of  little  value,  as  is  now 
well  understood  by  geologists.  A  limestone  also,  which 
appears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness  from  the 
^letiiitv  of  Bathurst.  both  in  northern  and  southern  direc- 
tionii  has  been  termed  carboniferous  fur  the  same  reason. 
A  paiticular  kind  of  fossil-shell,  named  a  spider,  has  in- 


deed been  detected  in  it ;  but  this  in  itself  affords  little 
information,  since  even  with  reference  only  to  European 
rocks,  this  genus  is  found,  from  tbe  grauwacke  to  the 
lias  inclusive.  The  coal  and  associated  bed  of  sandstone 
and  shell,  which  occur  extensively  on  the  eastern  coast 
from  Port  Stevens  to  Botany  Bay,  occasionally  ranging  into 
the  interior,  have  been  considered  equivalent  to  the  coal- 
measures  of  Europe,  merely  from  their  mineralogical  cha- 
racters. What  the  age  of  this  Australian  coal  deposit  may 
be  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  judging ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  a  fossil  plant  (Glossopten's  Broum- 
iana)  detected  in  it  is  also  discovered  in  the  Damuda  coal 
district  in  India.  The  coal  itself  appears  to  be  abundant, 
and  generally  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Cunningham  states 
that  four  thousand  tons  of  it  are  annually  raised  at  the 
Newcastle  mine,  producing  40U0/.  at  Sydney.  As  iron  ore 
appears  to  be  also  abundant  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  we 
may  conjecture  that  at  some  future  period  the  eastern  side 
of  Australia  may  be  studded  with  iron  foundries,  distributing 
their  products  over  southern  Asia,  and  among  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Trappean  rocks,  varying  as  usual  in  their  mineralogical 
structure,  appear  to  be  common  in  various  parts  of  Australia, 
but  their  relative  antiquity  and  their  general  mode  of  occur- 
rence are  alike  unknown  to  us.  The  Mittagong  range,  to 
the  S.W.  of  Sydney,  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  these  rocks, 
and  to  rise  from  amid  the  sandstones  of  the  district  in  a 
manner  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
protruded  through  them.  ' 

Mr.  Sturt,  in  his  passage  down  the  Murray,  crossed  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  occupied  by  a  fossiliferous 
deposit,  composed  of  little  else  than  a  mass  of  shells.  He 
estimates  the  thickness  of  this  deposit  to  be  considerable, 
and  that  it  rises  to  the  height  of  about  300  feet.  He  has 
noticed  and  figured  many  of  its  organic  contents  (see  Sturt's 
Tux)  Expeditions  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  AtHftra/iaJ, 
whence  he  infers  its  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  character. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  an  immense  mass  of  marine  shells  has 
probably  been  accumulated  at  an*  epoch  long  subsequent  to 
those  of  the  limestones  and  coal  deposits  previously  noticed. 
Relative  changes  of  the  levels 'of  sea  and  land  have  after- 
wards taken  place,  by  which  the  highest  part  of  the  deposit 
is  now  raised  300  feet  above  the  sea.  As  yet  no  other  rock 
apparently  of  the  same  date  has  been  noticed  in  Australia. 

'i'he  fact  which  in  the  order  of  geological  events  next 
claims  our  attention,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  bones  of  mam- 
miferous  animals  in  clefts  and  caves,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  observable  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  and  clefls  uf 
Europe.  The  caves  and  fissures  are  in  the  limestone  dis- 
trict, previbusly  noticed  as  extending  to  the  northward  and 
southward  of  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst.  The  principal  cave 
is  in  Wellington  Valley,  through  which  tbe  river  Bell  flows, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Macquarie.  The  breccia 
in  which  tne  bones  are  found  is  a  mixture  of  fragments  of 
various  sizes,  cemented  by  a  red  earthy  calcareous  matter, 
resembling  in  mineralogical  character  the  cement  of  the 
osseous  breccias  of  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  Baron 
Cuvier  and  Mr.  Pentland,  the  bones  found  in  the  osseous 
breccia  of  Australia  by  Major  Mitchel,  and  forwsnled  to 
Paris,  consisted  of  the  remains  of  fourteen  species  of  ani- 
mals, referrible  to  the  following  genem :  Dasyurux,  or 
devil  of  the  colonists,  three  species,  one  of  which  dues  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  D.  Macrourus  of  Geoffroy ;  Peru- 
melest  one  species ;  Hypsiprymnus,  or  kangaroo  rat,  one 
species  ;  Macropus,  or  kangaroo  proper,  three  or  four  Rjie- 
cies ;  llalmaturus,  three  spei*ies ;  Phascolomys,  or  wom- 
bat, one  species ;  a  small  animal  of  a  new  genus,  and  of  the 
order  Rodentia ;  elephant,  one  species;  and  a  saurian 
reptile  allied  to  the  genus  Gecko.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  only  four  or  five  of  these  animals  are  known 
as  existing  species.  Certainly,  no  elephant  has  been  de- 
tected in  Australia ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  now  exists  in  that  country.  The  evidence  derived  from 
these  remains  points  to  a  change  in  the  animals  of  the 
country  since  this  osseous  breccia  was  formed,  both  as  re- 
spects one  remarkable  genus,  the  elephant,  and  the  H|)ecies 
of  existing  genera.  And  it  is  further  interebtmg  to  observe, 
that  the  remarkable  marsupial  animals,  which,  with  few 
exceptions  (see  p.  1 27),  are  confined  to  Australia,  have  been 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  our  planet  from  a  period 
that  may  perhaps  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  rehidence 
of  elophantM,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hyenas,  &c.  in  the  British 
islands.    We  may,  perhaps,  further  infer,  that  since  that 
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period  there  have  been  no  movements  in  the  Bulid  crust  of 
our  globe,  or  that  part  of  it  which  should  permit  any  land 
to  form  a  communication  between  Asia  and  Australia,  and 
tluH  admit  the  passage  of  animals  from  one  continent  to  the 
other.     The  elephant  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  place  has 
not  been  supplied  from  Asia ;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  kan- 
garoos and  that  tribe  of  creatures  have  not  roamud  into  Asia. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  considerable  and 
apparently  recent  accumulations  of  sands,  principally  com- 
posed of  comminuted   sea-shells,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Australia.    They  have  bein  found  in  the  gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  but  are  particularly  remarkable  on  the  western 
coast,  especially  in  the  vi(!inity  of  the  new  settlement  of  the 
Swan  River.    They  are  distinguisbcd  by  concretions  which 
api)car  to  have  been  formed  round  vej^etable  substances 
that  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared.   Archdeacon  Scott 
(Proceedingft  of  Ihe  Gtiolofricul  Sfirifff/  nf  Lnmlin)  states 
that,  to  the  cast  of  the  intended  town  of  Freemantle,  *  the 
sandstone  assumes  the  charactor  of  a  thi'-k  forest,  cut  down 
about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  surfuce,  so  that  to  walk  on 
it  becomes  extremely  diillcult,  and  even  daniiowus.*    Much  ' 
light  is  thrown  on  this  kind  of  deposit  by  the  observations  of 
D/.  Clarke  Abel,  on  a  bank  rising  one  liundre*!  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  for  he  detected  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  round  /mc/,  the  calcareous  matter  pro- 
ducing a  cement,  which  retained  the  other  particles  of  sand 
together  after  the  decomposition  of  the  plant.     This  would 
also  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Australian  depo- 
sit, which,  according  to  Archdeacon  Scott,  attains  a  height 
of  300  feet  above  the  sea  at  Mount  Eliza,  ten  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River.     It  is  there  based  on  red 
sandstone,  which  appears  to  be  associated  with  red  marl 
and  gypsum,  and  tt)  constitute  the  country  up  to  the  sienitic 
mountains  of   Darling's   Range,   among  tlie  argillaceous 
slates  of  which  roofing-slate  has  been  detected. 

Tlie  mineral  riches  of  Australia  have  been  little  ex- 
plored. Inin  and  coal  are,  as  above  noticefl.  abundant ; 
copper  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Cumberland,  and  tin 
and  lead  ore  also  said  to  have*  bi^n  discovered.  Large  tracts . 
of  limestone  occur  on  the  eastern  side ;  clays  fitted  fur  the 
economical  purposes  of  life  are  common,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  town  of  Sydney  ;  there  are  numerous  sana- 
Btones  which  seem  well  adapted  for  ornamental  buildings  ; 
gypsum  is  found  abundantly  in  the  clay  or  marl  extending 
from  Balhurst  to  Hunters  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Swan  River ;  and  there  is  roofing-slate  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Austraha. 

AUSTRALIA,  ZOOLOGY  OF.     In  treating  of  the  ^ 
zoology  of  Asia  and  America,  occasional  allusion  was  made 
to  the  inliuence  which  the  natural  productions,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable,  of  large  continents  must  have  had  upon 
the  early  civiHzation  of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants.    We 
are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  this  inliuence  has  been  pro-  . 
perly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  oriein  ; 
and  progress  of  human  society ;  if  perceived  at  all,  it  has 
been  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner ;  yet  a  very  little 
consideration  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in  reaUty  one  of  the 
circumstances   which  bears  the  most  intimate  relation  to 
this  important  subject,  and  that  it  conseciucntly  merits  the 
most  serious  attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoologist  alone, 
but  more  especially  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian. 
Whatever  was  the  original  ctmdition  of  mankind,  it  is  , 
manifest  that  the   geographical  distribution   of   animals,  : 
their  abundance  or  scarceness  in  particular  situations,  their  ' 
peculiar  qualities  as  adapting  them  for  food,  raiment,  and 
other  domestic   purposes,  must  necessarily  have  had   the  | 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  uriginal  condition  of  our 
own  species,  and  with  all  the  earliest  steps  towanU  ci\i- 
lization.    Asia  and  Africa  abound  in  numerous  species  of 
large  graminivon)us  quadrupeds  and  gallinaceous  fowls, 
which  hot  only  furnish  human  food  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  are  likewise  most  easily  , 
captured  :  many  supply  both  food  and  materials  for  dress. ! 
These  two  continents  are  the  native  scat  of  those  animals,  j 
which  man  has  been  enabled  to  domesticate  and  to  render 
the  instruments  of  his  further  progress  in  civilization.     But 
in  situations  less  favourable,  where  animals  were  rare,  and 
of  species  nut  so  well  adapted  for  human  focxl  and  clothing, 
as,  for  example,  in  America,  but  more  especially  in  Austra- 
lia, man  hatl  to  contend  with  numerous  and,  in  some  cases, 
insurmountable  diflieulties,  which  wore  altogether  imknown 
to  the  more  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.    Inces- 
santly occupied  ia  the  primary  and  indispensable  labour  of 


procuring  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence,  baitljr  torb- 
tected  by  insufficient  covering  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  frequent  hnd  lohg- 
continued  fasts,  he  possessed  neither  the  means  of  sub- 
porting  a  large  family,  lior  the  leisure  to  improTe  fatl 
condition  by  the  development  of  his  natural  facultiet. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  any  con- 
siderable progress  to  be  made  in  the  arts  of  civihzed  \\ft ; 
the  females  also  of  the  American  and  Australian  satagM 
are  notoriously  less  prolific  than  the  women  of  the  old 
continents ;  and  the  aboriginal  population  of  those  countriei, 
in  relation  to  their  extent,  is  extremely  scanty  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.  Henot 
probablv,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  it  arises  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  AVorld  were  found  to  be  so  far  behind  those  of 
the  Old  in  point  of  civilization  and  social  improvemeni ;  or 
if  this  general  rule  finds  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
antient  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  a  rare  and  partial 
instance,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  local  and  peculiar 
circumstances. 

These  rellections  will  prepare  us  for  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  some  of  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  ope- 
rated in  preventing  the  improvement  of  the  Austrmlian 
savage.  When  applied  to  the  physical  circumitances  of 
his  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Australian  zoology,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  they 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority,  but  likewise  to 
perceive  the  actual  causes  which  prevented  the  increase  of 
the  species. 


ORDER!!. 

I.  Quadrumana    . 
II.  Cheiroptera 

III.  Carnivora     .    . 

IV.  Marsupialia 
V.  Rodentia      .    . 

VI.  Edentata      .    . 
VII.  Pachydermata  . 
VIII.  Ruminantia 
IX.  Cetacea       .    . 
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The  first  obser\-ation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the 
mammalogy  of  Australia,  as  exhibited  in  this  table,  is  the 
very  small  number  of  species  which  inhabit  this  contitient 
when  compared  with  the  actual  extent  of  the  oountrT» 
and  the  whole  number  of  known  species  spread  over  othir 
parts  of  the  world.  The  disproportion  will  be  rendered  still 
more  striking,  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  number  75,  the 
22  species  of  marine  mammals,  viz.,  13  cetacea  and  9 
seals  iphoca),  which  are  included  in  the  table.  We  thus 
find  that  the  mammals  actually  inhabiting  the  land  of 
Australia  amount  to  no  more  than  53  diflerent  specieii 
forming  scarcely  the  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  known  ([uadruneds ;  a  very  limited  proportion 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  country. 
Nor  is  the  small  number  of  distinct  species  the  only  pecu- 
harity  which  is  observable  in  rcganl  to  the  number  of 
mammals  which  inhabit  this  country ;  the  scarcity  of 
individuaU  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  otspecieM;  and 
the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  frequently  journey  fqr  weeki 
together,  and  pa.ss  over  many  hundred  miles  of  oountiy 
without  meeting  with  a  single  quadruped.  The  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  is  to  he  sought  .for  in  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  animuls  themselves,  rather  than  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  or  climate,  or  the  destruction  of 
them  by  the  natives;  for,  as  may  be  obsen'cd  from  the  tid^le^ 
the  great  majority  of  Australian  mammals  belong  to  the 
Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species  are  less  prolific,  and 
of  which  the  individuals  require  a  much  longer  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  than  those  of  any  other  group  of  qua- 
drupeds. It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  these  two 
circumstances,  the  paucity  of  distinct  species,  and  the 
scarcity  of  individuals  in  the  several  spetries  among  the 
mammals  of  Australia,  must  have  prctfeiited  at  all  times  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
advancement  of  civilized  society  in  this  jmrt  of  the  world. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  Australia,  is 
that  after  abstracting,  as  befon%  the  22  marine  species  fiom 
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tb$  wboW  pumber  included  in  the  table,  vig.  the  13  Cetacea 
tnd  9  lealg  oompriied  among  the  Carnivora,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  Australian  quadrupeds  are,  without  a  single 
•foeption,  paouliar  to  that  continent ;  or,  in  other  wonds, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  Australian  species  common  to 
that  and  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  This  is  a  very 
sin^lar  circumstance,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
eunous  inquirer,  who  will  Cnd  ample  scope  for  conjecture 
in  so  curious  and  unique  a  phenomenon.        * 

But  there  is  a  third  observation  which  we  have  to  make 
Upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  quadrupeds  as  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  table,  which  is  not  less  singular  than 
th«  last : — with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  quadrupeds  of 
Australia,  at  least  all  the  terrestrial  species,  belong  to  the 
Manupial  order.  Thus  if,  as  before,  we  subtract  the  22 
marine  species  from  the  total  number  of  Australian  Aiam- 
mals,  we  shall  find  that  out  of  the  whole  remaining  number 
of  58,  no  fewer  than  43,  or  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
•mount,  belong  to  this  tribe ;  and  the  circumstance  is  ren- 
dered still  more  singular  by  the  consideration  that  very  few 
animals  of  this  order  exist  in  anv  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  few  extra- Australian  species  being,  with  the  single  ex- 
Mption  of  the  common  opossum  {Diaelphys  Virginiana), 
which  inhabits  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Unit^  States, 
conftned  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  to  the 
larger  Indian  isles,  particularly  those  which  lie  n^ost  con- 
tiguous to  the  northern  coast  of  New  Holland.  Australia 
then  is  the  head-quarters  of  this  extraordinary  and  anoma- 
lous raoe  of  beings ;  a  race  which  unites  almost  all  the  dis- 
tinffuishing  attributes  of  every  other  tribe  of  quadrupeds 
with  its  own  peculiar  characters.  The  peculiarities  of  tnese 
anomalous  quadrupeds  will  be  more  properly  discussed  under 
the  article  Marsupials,  to  which  we  refer. 

The  last  observation  which  is  suggested  by  the  general 
view  of  Australian  mammalogy  exhibited  in  the  foregoing- 
table,  is  that  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  both  pachy- 
dermatous and  ruminating  animals— that  is,  of  all  those 
species  which  are  best  adapted  for  human  food  and  for  the 
various  purposes  of  social  economy.  It  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, after  considering  the  observations  which  we  have 
already  made  upon  the  connection  between  the  geographical 
di-ttrihution  of  animals,  especially  those  which  are  roost  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  human  life,  and  the  civilization 
ot  mankind,  that  this  circumstance  must  have  at  all  times 
exerted  a  powerftil  influence  over  the  social  condition  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia ;  and  that  it  readily  ex- 
plains, not  only  the  thinness  of  population  which  exists  in 
this  extensive  country,  but  likewise  the  abject  and  degraded 
state  of  misery  in  which  its  savage  inhabitants  have  been 
generally  found.  A  precarious  supply  of  fish,  shell- fish,  and 
roasted  fern  roots  form  the  chief  part  of  their  subsistence ; 
many  have  been  obser\'ed  greedily  devouring  the  most  dis- 
guHting  reptiles,  worms,  and  caterpillars ;  land  animals,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  extremely  rare  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  e\'en  when  met  with,  difficult  to  obtain ;  a 
kangaroo  was  occasionally  surprised,  or  run  down  by  dogs 
as  wild  and  savage  as  their  masters,  but  the  small  arboreal 
phalangera  and  petaurists  could  only  be  obtained  by  burning 
or  cutting  down  the  trees  in  which  they  were  discovered. 
The  natives  had  no  contrivance  to  shoot  or  ensnare  birds, 
nor  could  they  capture  the  dolphins  and  seals  which  al)ound 
an  their  coasts,  like  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlandcrs. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  native  Australian  could  have  ever  emerged,  by  any 
possible  exertions  of  his  own,  from  the  savage  condition 
in  which  he  was  found  by  his  European  discoverers.    | 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  considemtion  of 
Australian  mammals.    As  will  be  obser\'cd  from  the  table, 
this  extensive  country  is  cntirelv  destitute  of  auadrumanouft 
animals,  such  as  monkeys  and  lemurs,  as  well  as  of  pachy- 
dermata  and   ruminants.     The    cheiroptera,  or  winged 
quadrupeds,  consist,  as  at  present  known,  of  but  two  species, 
one  a  largo  species  of  pteropus,  which  lives  upon  fruits,  and 
migrates,  aceording  to  the  season ;  the  other,  a  small  bat, 
not  unlike  the  snecies  so  common  in  our  own  country.    It 
wu  the  fermer  of  these  animals  which  so  greatly  frightened 
the  honest  sailor  during  Captain  Cook's  first  voyagb,  when 
he  returned  trembling  from  a  short  excursion  on  shore,  and 
declared  that  he  had  met  the  devil  creeping  slowly  through 
the  grase,  but  that  his  terror  prevented  him  firom  making 
any  other  obter\'ation  than  that  he  had  long  horns,  and 
was  about  the  sixe  of  a  nine-gallon  keg.    This  species  pro- 
bably vitita  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  Uke  all 


the  frugivorous  bats,  its  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  and  is  said 
to  resemble  chicken. 

Of  the  order  Camivora,  ten  species  are   inserted  in 
the  table  as   inhabitants   of  Australia;    five  peculiar  to 
that  continent,  and  five  common  to  it  and  other  countries. 
Of  these  ten,  however,  nine  are  marine  mammals,  be- 
longing to  the  seal  genus  {Phoca),  and  comprehending  the 
sea  lion,  sea  bear,  and  other  large  species.    The  only  land 
animal  of  this  order  is  the  dog,  a  variety  of  intermediate 
size,  with  prick  ears  and  a  wolfish  appearance,  which  is 
found  both  wild  and  in  a  semi- domestic  state  among  the 
native  tribes.     It  is  singular  enough  that  this  faithful 
animal  should  be  the  constant  companion  of  man  in  what- 
ever country  he  has  settled ;  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  upon  record  of  the  discoveiy  of  any 
nation  or  tribe  who  did  not  possess  this  universal  domestic. 
Even  those  countries  in  which  the  ox  and  the  hog  were  un- 
known, unquestionably  the  most  widely-spread  domestic 
animals  alter  the  dog,  had  been  familiar  with  this  latter 
animal  from  time  immemorial ;  and  indeed,  by  all  appear- 
ances, he  seems  to  be  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  forest 
which  was  reclaimed  and  associated  with  mankind.    Once 
domesticated,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  dog  would 
ever  after  remain  the  inseparable  friend  and  companion  of 
man ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  found  together  in  all 
quarters  of  the  ^orld,  even  where  no  other  domestic  animals 
exist ;  and  so  universally  true  is  this  obser\*ation,  that  in 
many  places,  as  in  the  different  groups  of  inlands  scattered 
througn  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  mstance,  where  no  game 
exists,  and  where,  consequently,  he  can  be  no  longer  turned 
to  tho  purposes  for  which  nature  has  fitted  him,  the  dog 
is  still  found,  though  under  widely  different  circumstances, 
being  regularly  fatted  for  the  knife,  and  consider^  as  a 
dainty  reserved  only  for  the  tables  of  the  chiefs  and  great  men. 
The  next  order,  or  Marsupials,  is  that  which,  as  before 
observed,   comprehends  the  great  majority  of  Australian 
mammals,  and  forms  the  principal  character  of  the  zoology 
of  this  part  of  the  world.    The  forty-three  species  of  this 
tribe  marked  in  the  table  belong  to  eight  natural  genera, 
agreeing  in  the  general  structure  and  characters  which  relate 
to  the  premature  production  and  subsequent  nutrition  of 
the  young  in  a  pouch  or  bag  with  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided the  female  parents,  and  from  which  the  order  derives 
its  name  of  Marsupialia,  but  differing  widely  in  all  tho  other 
details  of  their  conformation  and  economy.    The  first  and 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  genus  of  this  anomalous  tribe 
of  beings,  comprehends  those  singular  and  now  well-known 
animals  which  we  call  kangaroos  (Mirropta),  and  of  which 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  difflerent  species,  though  their 
peculiar  distinctions  have  not  been  very  clearly  determined 
even  by  zoologists.    Among  the  larger  species,  the  common 
kangaroo,  called  the  •  forester,'  and  the  *  old  man '  in  New 
South  Wales  (M.  labiatus),  the  re<l  and  woolly  kangaroos 
{M.  ru/us  nnd  M,fuh'ginosus)y  and  the  species  called  by 
zoologists  3/.  rufo-griseuSt  attain  a  very  considerable  size, 
and  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  large  sheep.    They  associate 
together  in  herds  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  open  downs 
and  forests  devoid  of  underwood,  feed  exclusivelv  upon 
grass  and  vegetables,  and,  though  never  fat,  are  held  in 
high  estimation  by  colonial  epicures.    The  tail  in  particular 
is  said  to  make  very  rich  and  savoury   soup;  the  tiesh, 
from  the  natural  deficiency  of  fat  already  mentioned,  is 
cooked  with  bacon,  and  considered  wholesome  and   pala- 
table.   Of  the  smaller  species,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  rock  kangaroo  (M.  nmestrish  remarkable  for  its  bush^ 
foX'like  tail,  and  for  inhabiting  the  naked  and  most  preci- 
pitous rocks  among  the  mountains,  where  it  makes  its  way 
with  all  the  speed  and  security  of  a  wild  goat ;  the  brush 
kangaroos,  called  wallabi  and  padymalia  by  the  natives, 
which  live  among  the  busbes  and  thick  underwood ;  and 
the  fasciated  kangaroo  (Af.  elegans),  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
form light  blue  colour,  and  the  regular  and  deep  black 
bands  which  pass  transversely  over  its  back  and  loins.    This 
beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  the  western  coabt,  where  it 
was  observed  bv  Dampier;  all  the  other  species  which  we 
have  mentione«l  are  found  within  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.     It  is  likewise  probable  that  most  of  them  inhabit 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  least  the  same  local  names  are 
applied  to  animals  inhabiting  both  these  colonies,  but  they 
have  never  been  sufliciently  compared,  nor  is  the  identity  of 
tho  species  established  upon  any  better  grounds  than  that 
of  the  names  applied  to  them  in  theso  two  localities. 

The  pottoroos,  or  kangaroo-rats  {]kypsiprymnut)^  nnrtrf 
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ftimflar  in  most  respects  to  the  real  kangaroo,  froni  which 
indeed  they  only  differ  in  their  smaller  size,  and  in  some 
slight  modifications  of  dentition.  They  seldom  exceed  the 
size  of  a  rabbit,  live  single  or  in  pairs,  concealing  themselves 
in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timber,  and  moving  abroad  only 
at  night,  when  they  are  hunted  by  moonlight  as  food  for 
dogs,  their  flesh  not  being  considered  fit  for  human  food. 
Only  one  species  has  been  distinctly  described,  but  there  are 
four  or  five,  and  probably  a  greater  number  of  very  distinct 
species  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Like  the 
kangaroos,  the  hind  legs  only  arc  employed  in  progression, 
the  fore-feet  being  used  as  hands  to  carry  food  to  tlie  mouth 
and  for  other  similar  purposes. 
>  Of  the  phalangers  {Phalangistd),  so  called  originallv  by 

Buffon,  from  the  union  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  a&  far  as  the  last  phalange  or  joint,  five  or  six  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  Australia,  whilst  about  the  same 
number  are  spread  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
which  almost  connect  its  northern  coast  with  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca.    These  animals,  called  ring-tailed  opossums  by 
the  colonists,  from  their  habit  of  hanging  suspended  by 
the  tail,  which  is  strongly  prehensile,  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  which  they  exclusively  reside,  are  distinguished 
from  their  congeners  of  the  Indian  isles,  by  having  the  tail 
generally  bushy,  but  always  covered  with  hair,  except  a 
narrow  slip  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extremity,  which 
is  directly  applied  to  the  branches  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  largest  species,  P.  vulpina,  P.  lemurina,  and  P. 
nigra,  are  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat,   and  covered 
with  a  soil  and  rich  fur,  which  has  been  found  at  Sydney 
to  answer  extremely  well  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but 
which  unfortunately  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  become  extensively  useful.     The  long-tailed  pha- 
langer  (P.  Cookii)  is  a  rather  smaller  species,  originally 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,   and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine 
short  fur,  and  lon^  attenuated  tail  tipped  with  white.     Two 
still  smaller  species,  the  P.  gliriformis  and  P.  pygmtsat 
are  principally  distinguished   by  their  minute   size,  the 
former  being  not  larger  than  a  small  rat,  and  the  latter 
scarcely  equalling  the  common  mouse  in  magnitude.     All 
these  animals  inhabit  the  forests,  and  feed  principally  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  various  species  of  gum-trees  {eucalypti) , 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  Australian  botany, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decayed  trees 
during  the  daytime,  and  moving  abroad  only  during  the  night 
Nearly  related  to  the  phalangers  in  many  respects,  are 
the  petaurists  {Petaurufi\  or  flying  opossums,  and  flying 
squirrels,  as  they  aro  commonly  called  by  the  colonists,  a 
genus  exclusively  Australian,  and  distinguished  by  the  lax, 
unprehensile  tail,  and  by  the  skin  of  the  sides  and  flanks 
being  distended  into  a  kind  of  wing,  or  flying  membrane, 
which  acts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  the  body,  and 
enables  these  animals  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps, 
among  the  thinly-scattered  trees  of  an  Australian  forest. 
Of  these  there  aro  likewise  five  or  six  species ;  the  largest  of 
which  (P.  taguandides)  exceeds  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
whilst  the  smallest  (P.  mimmuJt),  called  the  flying  mouse 
ny  the  colonists,  scarcely  equals  the  dimensions  of  this  latter 
animal.    The  petaurists,  like  the  phalan^rs,  are  an  arbo- 
real and  nocturnal  genus,  feeding  principally  upon  gum- 
tree  leaves,  and  during  the  bright  moonlight  nights  en- 
livening the  otherwise  silent  and  lonely  forests  with  their 
rapid  and  varied  motions. 

The  wombat  {phascolomys)  is  a  large  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  badger,  which  burrows  in  the  sand-hills  of  the 
interior,  and  lives  exclusively  upon  vegetables.    It  is  of  a 
social  disposition,  many  of  them  being  generally  found 
together,  like  rabbits  in  the  same  warren:   like  the  ge-  ! 
nerality  of  Australian  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  daytime,  and  moving  about  in  search 
of  food,  &c.  only  during  Uie  night.    It  consequently  becomes 
very   fat,  and  has  been  sometimes  known  to  attain  the  ■ 
weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  its  flesh  is  considered  as  a  ' 
delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  food.     Being  a  slow  run-  i 
per,  it  is  easily  captured  when  found  at  any  distance  from  ! 
its  burrow,  and  is  at  all  times  a  most  valuable  resource  to 
the  inland  or  bush  tribes  of  natives,  who  often  resort  from  ; 
great  distances  to  some  known  warren  to  enjoy  the  abund-  ' 
ance  of  a  wnmbat  feast.     In  most  of  its  characters,  those 
only  excepUni  which  it  partakes  in  common  with  the  other 
marsupials,  it  agrees  with  the  rodcntia,  and  indeed  appears 
to  be  the  natural  Unk  which  connects  these  two  orders.  ^ 


The  bandicoots  (Perameles)  compose  a  very  remarkable 
genus  which  does  not  admit  of  a  ready  comparison  with  any 
other  group  of  animals  likely  to  be  more  familiar  to  the  ge* 
nerality  of  readers.  With  a  dental  system  and  e\'eii  an  out- 
ward form  which  very  much  assimilate  them  to  the  larger 
shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  they  unite  the 
ordinary  characters  of  marsupial  animals,  and  feed  eicclu- 
sivcly  upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substancea.  Their 
habits  are  siiflilar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo-rats,  exceptinff 
that  they  do  not  hop  upon  the  hind  legs  only,  but  use  aU 
the  four  extremities  in  the  act  of  progression,  like  ordinary 
quadrupeds ;  they  form  burrows,  or  take  refuge  during  the 
daytime  in  natural  crevices,  or  under  fallen  timber,  move 
about  only  during  the  night-time,  and  are  not  cotisidered  flt 
for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  deicribed, 
the  P.  nasuta  and  P.  obeiula,  both  found  within  the  odony 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Two  other  genera  of  Australian  mammals,  the  dasyiueSy 
(Dasyurus),  and  thylacynes  {Thylucynug),  partake  of  the 
habits  and  appearance  of  the  ordinary  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds, and  appear  to  unite  this  tribe  of  animals  with  the 
marsupials  in  general.    The  first  of  these  genera,  called 
Dasyures  (t.  e.  hairy-tails),  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
naked-tailed  opossums  of  America,  with  which  many  natu- 
ralists had  associated  them,  consists  of  five  or  six  8peciei» 
generally  of  small  size,  and  agreeably  marked  witn  nu- 
merous white  spots  on  a  black,  oUve,  or  russet  ground. 
Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  generally  resemble  those  of 
the  martins  and  pole-cats  of  Europe ;  they  are  nooCurnal, 
and  live  for  the  most  part  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  other 
small  prey.    Six  or  seven  species  have  been  described.  The 
ursine  dasyure  (Z>.  ursinus),  or  native  devil,  as  it  ia  called 
by  the  colonists,  is  perhaps  the  ugliest  and  moat  disgusting 
looking  quadruped  in  nature.    Its  legs  are  very  short,  ita 
body  thick  and  heavy,  and  its  head  disagreeably  large  and 
disproportioned  to  its  other  dimensions.    It  inhabits  the 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  sleeping  during  the  daytime 
in  holes  among  the  rocks,  and  moving  abroad  during  the 
night  in  quest  of  dead  seals  and  other  marine  production! 
which  compose  its  food.    The  D,  macrourust  D.  viverrimu 
and  D,  mauget't  are  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  aa  well  aa 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  aro  sometimea  called 
native  cats  by  the  colonists,  not  fix)m  any  close  resem- 
blance which  they  bear  to  cats,  but   ftom  some  alight 
similarity  in  their    habits,    as   they  climb  trees  reamly 
in  pursuit  of  small  birds,,  and  capture  their  prey  more  by 
address  than  by  open  force.    The  D.  peniciUatut^  called 
the  sugar  squirrel  by  the  colonists,  a  name  which  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  petaurus  sciureui,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  rat,  of  a  uniform  light  ash  colour,  and  haa 
the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hair.    It  re« 
sides  entirely  among  the  branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
sugar  maple  species,  from  which  it  has  acquired  ita  ^^l^*"-! 
name,  anu  appears  to  live  for  the  most  part  upon  the  larger 
night  insects,  and  probably  upon  the  eggs  and  callow  young 
of  small  biids.    The  smallest  known  species  is  the  M 
murinus,  or  mouse  opossum  of  the  colonists,  which  ia  net 
larger  than  the  little  animal  whose  name  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  which,  like  the  sugar  squirrel,  reside 
upon  trees,  and  lives  principally  if  not  entirely  upon  inaeeta. 
The  genus  Thylacynus  contains  but  a  single  known  specieSt 
and  that  apparently  confined  to  Van  Diemens  Land.    It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  dog,  and  not  unlike 
the  canine  species  in  general  form  and  appearance,  except 
that  it  is  longer  in  the  body  and  has  shorter  1ms.    Iia 
colour  is  a  uniform  reddish  brown  marked  acrosa  the  back 
and  loins  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  transverse  black  bands, 
very  regularly  arranged,  and  terminating  singly  upon  the 
sides.     Like  the  generality  of  marsupial  animals,  it  ia  noe- 
turnal  in  its  habits,  generally  keeping  concealed  in  the 
forests  and  underwood  during  the  daytime,  prowling  about 
at  night  in  search  of  prey,  and  often  committing  deprada- 
tiuns  among  the  lambs  of  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen*s 
Land,  as  the  dasyures  do  in  the  poultry-yards  of  New  South 
Wales.     For  this  reason  the  thylacyne  is  keenly  hunted 
by  the  ct)lonists :  notwithstanding  its  size  and  strength  it  is 
a  cowardly  animal,  and  easily  worried  by  a  oouragcoua  dog. 
Of  the  five  species  of  Rodentia  inserted  in  the  tabular 
distribution  of  Australian  mammals,  thrM^.  belong  to  tha 
rat  ircnus  (Mus)^  and  the  remaining  two  couipose  the  genus 
Hydromys  as  defined  by  the  most  recent  wntris  on  mam- 
mahipy.    The  former  are  but  little  different  from  the  com- 
mon species  of  rats  and  mice  in  other  parts  of  the  world ' 
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tbe  latter  are  merely  distinguished  by  their  larger  size,  long 
hairy  tails,  and  palmated  hind  feet,  which  assimilate  them 
ID  some  measure  to  the  beavers  and  coypous  of  America. 
Tbcy  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  are  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers  both  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales. 

The  two  Edentata,  inserted  in  the  tabic,  belong  equally  if 
not  more  properly  to  the  marsupial  order,  partaking,  indeed, 
of  the  characters  of  both  of  these  tribes,  and  forming  the 
eonnecting  link  by  which  they  are  united.  These  animals 
are,  without  any  question,  the  most  singular  and  anomalous 
quadrupeds  that  have  ever  been  discovered.  Though  they 
are  certainly  quadrupeds  in  the  great  majority  of  their 
ehaimcters,  yet  their  organs  of  mastication  more  nearly 
resemble  the  bills  of  birds  than  the  corresponding  parts  of 
other  quadrupeds;  and  though  it  is  now  finally  settled  that 
they  are  true  mammals,  and  nourish  their  young  by  a 
milky  secretion  like  all  other  animals  of  the  same  class, 
yet  it  is  still  a  matter  of  keen  dispute  among  naturalists 
and  physiologists  whether  they  produce  their  young  alive, 
or  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them  like  birds,  or  rather  perhaps 
like  reptiles,  for  the  whole  detail  of  their  organization  seems 
to  point  them  out  as  intermediate  between  this  class  and 
ordinary  mammals,  rather  than  between  mammals  and 
birds.  Of  these  extraordinary  beings  there  are  two  genera, 
Omithorhvnctu  and  Echidna,  The  former,  often  called  the 
duck-billed  animal,  from  the  form  of  its  head  and  face, 
resides  in  rivers  and  ponds,  where  in  fact,  like  ducks,  it 
lives  principally  by  searching  for  seeds  and  insects  among 
the  mud  at  the  bottom,  ^r  this  purpose  its  bill  is  fur* 
niahed  with  a  complicated  and  delicate  tissue  of  nerves, 
which  enables  it  to  oistinguish  its  food  from  the  small  mud 
and  gravel  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  it  is  indented  by 
small  grooves  along  the  sides  so  as  to  permit  it  to  strain  off 
the  muddy  water  which  it  necessarily  takes  in  at  the  same 
time.  It  forms  deep  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  provided  with  two  entrances,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  level  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  afford  it  a 
ready  means  of  escape  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  as- 
saulted. Some  naturalists  reckon  two  species  of  Ornitho- 
rhyncus^ the  O.  f^fui,  and  O.  fuscug ;  others  consider 
them  both  as  varieties  of  the  same  species,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  O.  paradoxus.  The  genus  Echidna, 
though  it  agrees  in  its  general  structure,  and  in  the  very 
anomalous  nature  of  its  production  with  the  ornithorhyncus, 
yet  differs  widely  from  ttiat  animal  in  its  external  appear- 
anee,  as  also  in  its  habits  and  economy.  It  is  covered  with 
short  stout  prickles  not  unlike  those  of  a  porcupine,  feeds 
upon  the  eggps  of  ants  as  well  as  upon  these  insects  them- 
selves, rears  its  young,  resides  in  deep  burrows  of  its  own 
formation,  and  nybemates  or  sleeps  during  the  winter 
season.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  species,  one  without 
any  hair,  the  other  with  long  red  hair  intermixed  with  the 
spines,  and  called  respectively  from  this  circumstance,  E. 
^nosa  and  E.  sstosa, 

Tbe  coasts  of  Australia  have  been  long  known  as  the 
occasional  resort  of  immense  shoals  of  whales,  dolphins, 
and  olhar  cetaceous  mammals,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
rifting  eolonies  established  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
founa  a  favourable  and  successful  outlet  in  the  fishery  for 
these  animals.  Many  vessels  are  now  annually  fitted  out 
from  Sydney  and  Hobart's  Town  for  this  valuable  branch  of 
commeroe,  and  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
speculation  has  been  a  most  important  accession  to  the 
general  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  The  seal 
fishery  has  also  been  attended  with  considerable  success, 
and  the  oil  and  skins  of  these  animals  form  very  important 
items  in  the  annual  colonial  exports. 

The  ornithology  of  Australia,  though  far  from  being  so 
peculiar  and  anomalous  as  its  mammalogy,  contains,  never- 
theless, many  ne^f  and  singular  forms,  and  wants  many 
of  those  which  are  most  familiar  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Among  rapacious  birds,  eagles,  falcons,  and  various 
fpcciea  of  hawks  abound  every  where,  as  well  as  owls  of 
different  kinds.  The  common  peregrine  falcon  (faico  pere- 
grinus)t  and  the  bam -owl  of  Europe  {strix  flammea)  are 
laid  not  to  present  any  sensible  difference  from  the  same 
ipeciet  in  England.  There  are,  however,  no  vultures 
throughout  th»  whole  extent  of  Australia  and  its  depcn- 
dffneiM,  a  fact  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  absence 
of  large  graminivorous  animals,  upon  the  carcases  of  which 
this  tribe  of  birds  support  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  which,  at  we  have  alroady  seeq,  are  wanting  in 


the  animals  of  Australia.  Incessorial  or  perching  birds 
are  extremely  numerous  every  where,  but  not  sufiidently 
remarkable  to  require  a  detailed  enumeration.  Among 
the  Scansorial  order,  thpre  exists  a  vast  variety  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  comprising,  among  others,  many  beautif\il  species  of 
paroquets  and  cockatoos,  which  surpass  those  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  variety  and  gaudiness  of  their  plumage. 
These  birds  are  held  in  great  detestation  by  the  natives,  of 
whose  furtive  inroads  upon  the  fields  of  Indian  com  and 
other  agricultural  produce  their  loud  and  incessant  scream- 
ing gives  notice  to  the  owners :  they  are  consequently  con- 
sidered to  be  in  league  with  the  colonists,  ana  the  white 
colour  of  both  the  confederates  furnishes  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  the  logic  of  these  simple  savages  for  the  tmth 
of  this  foolish  belief.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
ornithology  of  Australia  is  the  total  absence  of  gallinaceous 
birds.  This  is  the  tribe  which  among  l)ir(ls  corresponds 
with  the  ruminating  animals  among  quadrupeds,  and  which 
contains  those  species  which  are  best  adapted  for  human 
food  and  the  domestic  economy  of  life.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  analogous  tribe  of  mammals  is  a  stranger  to 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  here  again  we  find  that  it  is 
equally  deprived  of  the  common  fowl,  pheasants,  turkeys, 
guinea-hens,  &c.  which  form  no  unimportant  resource  for 
the  natives  of  other  countries,  and  which  have  stocked  the 
farm-yards  and  filled  the  preserves  of  civilized  nations. 
Doves  and  pigeons  of  various  species  indeed  abound  in 
many  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  the  menura  (menura 
superba)  approximates  still  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  galli- 
naceous birds ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  common,  and  of 
too  inconsiderable  a  size  to  have  furnished  any  peculiar  re- 
sources to  the  aborigines.  The  tribe  of  birds  most  important 
in  human  economy  after  the  gallinaceous  or  rasores,  are  the 
natatores,  or  water-fowl,  and  of  these  New  Holland  and  the 
neighbouring  isles  contain  a  rather  better  supply.  It  will 
be  sutiicient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  cercopsis  goose, 
and  the  black  swan,  the  '  rara  avis*  so  little  dreamt  of  by 
the  Roman  poet,  which  now  breeds  spontaneously  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  becoming  sufficiently  common  upon  the  ponds 
of  the  curious.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  common  white 
swan,  but  with  a  neck  proportionably«longer,  and  a  carriage, 
if  possible,  still  more  graceful. 

Of  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  Australia  no  detailed  or 
regular  accounts  have  yet  been  published.  A  species  of 
crocodile  or  alligator  is  said  to  frequent  the  western  coasts 
of  the  continent  and  the  shores  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
various  descriptions  of  smaller  reptiles  and  snakes,  very  few 
of  the  latter  venomous,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Fish  are  abundant  along  the  coasts ;  and  four  or 
five  species  of  sharks  have  been  described  as  frequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson,  but 
very  litUe  is  known  upon  this  department  of  Australian 
zoology.  Neither  has  tne  entomology  of  the  country  been 
sufficiently  investigated.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  it  contains  nothing  that  would  entitle  it  to  a  very 
detailed  notice  in  a  sketch  like  the  present 

AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF.  Noricum,  in  remoter  ages 
a  wild  tract  of  country,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  covered  with  water,  extended  from  the  Julian  and 
Camic,  or  Carintliian  Alps,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  from  Mount  Cetius  to  the  Rhntian  borders.  From  this 
inconsiderable  region,  for  its  area  scarcely  exceeded  that  of 
the  present  archduchy  of  Austria  itself,  spmng  the  *  Oester- 
reicb|*  '  Eastern  territory  of  the  Empire,*  or '  Eastern  Mark 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks,*  as  it  was  designated  by  Charle- 
magne, when  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  he 
united  the  territory  composing  the  archduchy  of  our  own 
times  with  the  German  empire.  This  once  wild  and  inhos- 
pitable region  has  given  birth  to  a  race  of  rulers  u  ho  have 
gradually  united  kingdoms  and  principalities  under  their 
dominion,  which  now  comprehends  ncarlv  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  The  same  land  which  gave 
birth  to  the  marauder  Odoacer,  by  whoso  hand  the  last  of  the 
Ca>sars  fell,  has  become  the  centre  of  an  empire,  which,  for 
diversity  of  component  parts,  strongly  resembles  the  once 
gigantic  empire  of  imperial  Rome.  Those  part  a,  indeed,  are 
not  more  dissimilar  in  natural  character  tlian  are  the  peoplo 
themselves  in  language,  usages,  and  prejudices ;  so  far  from 
being  united  into  one  nation,  they  are  held  together  by  a 
solitary  link — that  of  subordination  to  a  common  sov'ereign. 

Though  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  compre- 
hend, as  we  have  obser\*ed,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  sur* 
face  of  Europe,  they  constitute  only  the  third  in  point  of 
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extent,  among  its  tnonarcbies ;  for  the  European  territory 
of  Russia  is  full  ciRht  times,  and  the  Swedish  one-twelfth, 
more  extensive.    The  *  Campania  of  Germany,'  as  the  Aus- 
trian empire  has  been  not  inaptly  designated,  makes  a  com- 
pact dominion,  to  which  its  southernmost  extremity,  the 
narrow  tract  of  Dalmatia,  forms  the  only  exception.    It  lies 
between  42'*  and  52"  N.  lat,  and  9"^  and  27''  E.  lonp.,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  255,226  square  geographical  miles,  the 
circuit  of  which  has  been   estimated  at  4400  miles.     It 
thus  spreads  over  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  eighteen  of 
longitude:   and   under  the   new  conformation  given  to  it 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  and  the  adjustment  made 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year,  extends 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Stephen,  thirty  miles  below  Cattaro, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Punto  di  Gero,  south  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  in  Upper  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Spree, 
close  upon  Prussian  Lusatia,  and  almost  to  the  walls  of 
Sandomir,  in  Polish  Russia ;  and  iVom  its  extreme  western 
point,  the  hamlet  of  Engera,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore  in  Lomhardy,  to  Khoezim  in  Bessarabia, 
which  lies  close  upon  its  most  eastern  border.    The  terri- 
tories of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia  bound  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  north-tcest  and  north,  the  former  for  250 
and  the  latter  for  nearly  320  miles ;  on  the  north-east ,  the 
frontier  runs  for  about  50  miles  next  to  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Cracow ;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  conjointly 
with  their  eastern  frontier,  the  Russian  provinces  of  Po- 
dolia,  Volhynia,  and  Bessarabia  border  them  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  530  miles ;  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  that  the 
Austrian  dominions  are  the  most  vulnerable,  as  the  frontier 
is  entirely  open  in  the  north-east  for  160  or  190  miles. 
The  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  southern  confines  adjoin  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  along  a  line 
of  nearly  1400  miles.    The  Adriatic  washes  the  Austrian 
shore  for  650  miles ;  the  land  boundary  on  the  south  next 
skirts  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  See  about  60  miles, 
of  Modena  and  Parma  120,  and  of  the  Sardinian  States 
about  100.     The  trestem  limits  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, in  their  course  from  the  south  to  the  north,  border 
for  an  extent  of  330  miles  on  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Tessino, 
the  Valais,  and  St.  Gallon;  of  14  on  the  principality  of 
Liechtenstein;    of   nearly  the    same   distance    on    Lake 
Constance ;   and  of  550  and  upwards  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.    The  extreme  length  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has 
been  ositimated  at  870,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  690  miles. 
The  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  dominions  has  been 
variously  stated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject :  Ridler, 
for  instance,  estimates  it  at  252,525  square  geographical 
miles;  Lichtenstern  at  253,155;  Rohrer  at  255,226;  Hassel 
at  257,208 ;  and  Blumenbach,  whose  authority  appears  to 
have  been  followed  by  Horschelmann,  in  his  new  coition  of 
Professor  Stein's  Manual,  at  260,495.    In  the  statement, 
however,  which  wo  are  about  to  give,  we  have  preferred  to 
abide  by  the  dimensions  assigned  by  Rohrer,  wnosc  Statis- 
tics  of  the  Austrian  Empire  are  generally  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  on  scmi-otficial  documents.    For  the  same 
reason,  we  have  not  hcsitnte<l  to  adopt  the  return  which  he 
has  made  of  its  population  for  the  year  1 831  as  our  index  to 
its  present  amount.    The  number  of  cities,  &c.  is  from  a 
Return  in  the  •  Vienna  Arrliives  of  1833,  drawn  up,  wo 
understand,  by  Czumig. 

Surface,  Population^  <J«<?.,  of  the  Emjrire  of  Austria. 
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II. 


The  preceding  statement  gives  a  view  of  toe  eastomarjr 
subdivision  of  tne  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  internal  admin istratioiit 
they  have  be«n  distributed  in  a  somewhat  diiTerenl  order, 
though  the  number  of  subdivisions  or  provinces  remains  the 
same.    These  are — 

Oaoff.ffiaiikb 

I.  The  Arcfiduehy  of  Ayttrin,  composed  of  ^ 

a.  The  province  of  A.  below  the  Ent,  which  Indudet 
the  city  of  Vienna  and  four  circlet,  Upp^r  ^nd  Lower 
NVienpn»Hld,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  3aanu]iartaber|. 

6.  The  pro\-ince  of  A.  abore  tlie  Em.  wliich  coQiitti 
of  Ave  cirolea,  ttioce  of  the  Muehl.  IlLiuruck,  Inu,  Tr4un. 
and  Saluch  * 

The  Ducky  vf  Stjfria,  containing  five  cirdei,  vis.  Oilti»l       fflM 
Bnirk.  Sudenburg.  Martmre,  and  (  illy.  I       ■'"^ 

in.  Tlie  Kingdiim  vf  lUjtria,  divided  into  two OtirenimpBla.  vis.' 

a.  Lnybach.  with  five  eirclea,  Kiagenfurt.  Villaeb,  Lny-  .    i*  aia 
bacli,  Nf  u»ta«lt,  and  Altenburg       .  .  .  6.86!        *»•"■ 

h.  Triett,  with  three  cir«lei.Trie«t,IttrU.  and  O&rt  4,054. 
IV.  Tlie  Dnvhy  and  FrintnaHtff  of  Tyrol,  eon»iit{ng  of  mtmi 

circlet,  vix.  Upper  and  Lmrer  Inuthali,  PiutcnaaL  Etaeh,       lO.Mf 
Trlent.  Koveiedo,  and  Voralberg. 
V.  The  Kingdnm  of  Bohemia,  divided  Into  the  clxteen  etrclet 
of  Rakonits.  Herman,  Prachim,  Tabor,  Raartim,  Cutlan. 
Chrudim,  Bitiow.  Saati.   Elbogen.  UitmeriU.   biiDsUii,r    M,01t 
Kuni(;eratz.   Diuiwi'li,  Pilsen.  and  Klattan.  beiidea  tliel 
municipal  dittrbt*  of  Prague.  ' 

VI.  The  Margravititt  ^f  Moravia  and  Duchy  of  SUtaia,  cmi-1 

taininK  cicht  cire<cf,  vii.  Olmutz.  Brunn,  Zoa)in,  IgUOiV    10,118 
Prerau,  Ilrndiich.  Troppau.  and  Ti'schen.  ' 

^'11.  The  Kingd-m  of  Onlicia,  con'ninitiL'  nineteen  drclee,  ^i.\ 
Lemberg,  Zlooxorff,  M'adoHix.  liuchnia.  Snnden^  '**Hbl 
Tamoff,  Kzeizow,  Sanuck.  ^:•^lbo^,  Prxtmy»l,  Csortkuv.  > 
ZolkieflT.  'laroipol.  Bneiany.  Str\,  SlanialawolC  Kolonea.! 
and  Cxi*rnewits.  ' 

Vin.  The  Kingdtum  of  Rungary.  contifcting  of  four  provineet.Tls.'^ 
the  country  on  thii  »ide  ftf  tlie  Danube,  witn  thirteen  eir* 
cIpi  Cor  QeBiiann*chaAen)  ;  tlie  country  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Daniioe.  with  eleven  circlet;  the  country  on  tide  side  ,    gj  §1% 
of  the  Thoia,  witli  tnfa  circlei ;  and  the  country  on  the  otlm>         '* 
aide  of  the  TlieiM,  with  twelve  circlei  .80,860 

Slavonia,  with  three  circlet         •  •  •    3,616 

Croatia.        ditto        ditto  .  .  .    8.6M 

IX.  The  Prine'ipadty  of  Tranttytvania,  containing 
1.  Tbe  Land'of  the  Magvnrt.wlth  18  diatrleto 
8.  Dit'o         StiklM.  8    ditto 

3.  Ditto  Saxnnt.  11    ditto 

X.  The  BWtarv  Frontier  Dittririi,  elx  in  nunber,  vb.  tfa« 
Carlttadt,  Bunat,   Waraadine,    SUvonlan,  OcrmaB,  sad 
Tranttslvunian. 
XL  Tlie  Kingdom  of  IkUmaNa,   containing  four  cirdee,  vU.1 
Znra,  Spsilatro.  KaguM.  and  Caltaro  S 

XII.  The  Kingdnm  af  Lomhardy  and  Vtniet,  omtalning 
I.  The  Provino*  of  Milan,  with  nine  drclea,  vis. 
Milin,  Bretda,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Como 
Pavia,  Lodi  and  Crema,  and  Bondiio  .  . 

S.  The  Pnn-ince  of  Venire,  with  eight  efac1ea.vi& 
Venice,  Verona,  Poletino,  Padua,  Vkenia,  Helluno. 
Treviao,  and  Friull  •  •  •  . 
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Soil,  climate,  and  productions. — The  Austrian  dominioiu 
contain,  in  almost  everv  part,  lofty  mountains,  some  ftrming 
the  natural  line  of  demarcation  into  provinces,  as  ths 
Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Uercynians,  and  the  Caipsthiin 
chains  in  the  north  and  cast ;  and  others,  like  the  Alps 
and  their  branches,  in  the  south  and  west,  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  the  several  countries  which  form  part  d  the 
empire  in  this  direction.  The  plains  do  not  occupy  mora 
than  alx>ut  a  fifth  nart  of  the  whole  surface ;  the  few  ex- 
tensive levels  which  exist  are  found  next  to  the  northern 
declivities  uf  the  Carpathians,  in  Galicia,  and  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Hungary,  between  the  Matra  and  the. 
Trunssylvanian  branch  of  the  Carpathians ;  they  prersil 
within  the  Slavonian  borders,  and  form  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  the 
north  of  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  th^  Apen- 
nines. 

The  soil  is  of  endless  variety,  but  in  general  favoarad  by 
a  mild  and  genial  oUmate»  ana  distinguished  by  remaiheble 
productiveness. 

Slavonia  and  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts  of  Hun- 
gary (and  we  begin  with  these  as  forming  the  most  extensive 
subdivision  of  this  ^-ast  monarchy)  present  a  wide  expanse 
of  low  land,  abounding  in  clay  and  marl,  and  of  exuberant 
fertility,  yet  lying  in  immediate  contact  with  arid,  sandy 
steppes,  and  extensive  morasses,  which  occupy  more  than 
61()U  sriuare  miles  of  the  Hungarian  territory  alone.  Ljvge 
tracts  of  these  steppes  however  have  been,  and  more  an 
in  process  of  being,  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. This  very  territory,  however,  in  its  northern  and 
western  districts,  is  characterized  by  mountain  and  forest: 
it  is  cnrom])as3ed  in  the  north  by  the  Carpathians,  which 
extend  in  a  broad  semicircle  from  Pressburg,  one  of  the 
most  westerly  points  of  Hungary,  to  its  eastern  confines* 
and  their  offsets  also  strike  deep  into  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  in  the  west,  various  branches  uid  groups  of  the 
Cetian,  Styrian,  and  Julian  Alps  cover  a  large  portion  of 
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its  lurfkoe.  The  lowland  of  which  we  have  spoken  oceu- 
pies  ahout  25,000  square  miles ;  the  larger  portion,  an  area 
of  ahout  21,000  miles,  lie^i  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Trmnssylvanian  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  that  river 
and  the  Theiss  for  a  length  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  and 
interspersed  with  extensive  steppes  and  morasses.  The 
smaller  plain  in  the  west,  stretching  eastH'ard  from  the  Neu- 
siedler  Lake,  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  1 20  miles  beyond  Gran, 
and  along  each  bank  of  the  Danube,  comprises  an  area  of 
upwards  of  4000  square  miles,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  general  character  of  the  Hungarian  «oil,  exclu- 
sive of  the  more  northerly  districts  and  such  as  are  partially 
a  waste  of  barren  sand  and  swamp,  or  whose  soil  is  saturated, 
■a  in  many  eastern  districts,  with  saltpetre,  is  that  of  great 
productiveness.  The  climate  is  of  a  mixed  character ;  at 
the  close  of  June,  when  the  har\'est  begins  in  the  plains, 
the  com  is  scarcely  in  ear  in  the  higher  regions.  The  tem- 
perature is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  that  of  Germany ; 
and  though  the  unwholesome  vapours  from  the  marshy 
borders  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  as  well  as  inland  swamps, 
may  be  prejudicial  to  health  in  a  few  quarters,  it  were 
unjust  to  say,  as  it  has  been  said,  of  Hungary,  that  it  is 
'the  burial-place  of  Germany.'  It  abounds  in  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes,  and  possesses  some  considerable  canals ; 
it  richer  than  most  European  countries  in  metals  and 
minerals,  tin  and  platina  being  the  only  metals  not  found 
in  It. 

South  of  Hungary  lie  the  former  principalities  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  the  larger  portion  of  which  are  now  incorpo- 
rated with  it  Croatia,  comprising,  in  its  south-western 
quarter,  the  maritime  territory  from  Fiume  to  Carlobago,  is 
intersected  by  a  continuation  of  the  Carinthian  chain,  to 
which  is  owing  its  alternation  of  plain  and  highland,  and 
its  variable  though  generally  salubrious  climate.  Where 
the  soil  lies  low,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Save  and 
Drave,  it  is  productive;  in  more  elevated  situations  it  is 
a  cold  clay ;  and  near  the  coast,  marsh  and  sand  abound. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  surface  produce  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and 
tobacco,  or  fVimish  metals  and  a  supply  of  timber. 

Slavonia,  the  northern  districts  of  which  are  separated 
from  Hungary  by  the  Drave   and  Danube,    whilst  the 
southern  are  watered  by  the  Save,  is  traversed  in  its  ^hole 
length  fW>m  west  to  east  by  mountains  and  hills :  the  prin- 
cipal chain,  the  '  Frushka-Gora  *  or  Mous  Almd,  commences 
in  Croatia,  and  subsides  not  ftir  beyond  its  eastern  limits. ; 
The  rest  of  the  province  has  an  undulating  surface,  which  | 
gives  some  variety  to  its  spacious  and  fruitful  plains.    With  { 
me  exception  of  the  swamps  that  range  along  the  banks  of 
the  Save,  Slavonia  is  a  land  of  unusual  fertility  :  its  chief  | 
productions  are  wine,  silk,  honey,  spirits,  fruit,  iron,  and 
coal.  ! 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  arch- 
principality  of  Transsylvania  borders  on  the  Hungarian  ter-  . 
ritory.    As  the  Carpathians  range  over  its  whole  extent,  its  ' 
lurikce  is  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  the  neighbour- ' 
ing  territories,  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  north-easterly 
border  of  the  province  to  the  south-westerly  point,  where 
the  Marosch  discharges  its  fertilizing  stream  into  Hungary. 
Transsylvania  is  without  a  single  plain,  properly  so  called ; 
but  abounds  in  valleys,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
extent,  finely  wooded,  and  inferior  to  none  in  Europe  for 
beauty  of  scenery  and  fertility.    It  is  full  of  lakes  and 
natural  pieces  of  water.    In  the  more  elevated  regions,  the  \ 
climate  is  raw  and  cold ;  but,  below  them,  it  is  temperate  ' 
and  pure :  no  part  of  the  province  can  be  termed  unhealthy.  I 
The  pighlands  being  generally  covered  with  forests,  timber 
is  the  chief  Transsvlvanian  produce  ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  , 
rock-salt,  and  small  quantities  of  cnp^ier,  lead,  and  precious 
stones  are  found    in    this  province.      In  other    respects ! 
Transsylvania  is  characterized  by  nearly  the  same  class  of ; 
productions  as  Hungary. 

North  of  the  Carpathians,  which  separate  Hungary  firom  ! 
Galicia,  lies  the  great  Galician  plain,  gradually  sloping 
from  the  mountains  till  it  opens  upon  the  extensive  flat,  of 
which  a  hill  or  river's  bank  seldom  relieves  the  monotony, 
and  the  distant  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  form  the  northern 
boundaries.  Galicia,  thou;;h  it  contains  mmiy  sandy  tracts, 
is,  next  tu  Hungary,  a  principal  granary  of  the  Austrian 
atatet,  and  supplies  large  quantities  of  salt,  some  preciuus 
mctaUy  and  many  other  mineral  and  vegetable  productions. 
Itn  soil  is  of  very  varied  character ;  in  the  west,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San,  it  is  marshy  and 
sandy,  and  far  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  eastern  parts  of 


I  the  province,  which  are  watered  by  the  Dniester  and  covered 

I  with  a  moist  cold  loam,  and  beds  of  chalk.    These  beds  are 

I  intermixed  with  layers  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quarti,  and 

,  here  and  there  rise  from  the  surface  into  low  hills ;  and 

j  the  Galician  soil  is  no  where  so  productive  as  in  the  dis- 

,  tricts  of  Zloczoff  and  StanislawofT.     In  climate  Galicia  is  of 

northern  temperature,  for  there  are  few  parts  in  which  the 

cold  influence  of  the  Carpathian  atmosphere  is  not  sensibly 

felt :  hence  the  grape  and  most  other  fruits  do  not  generally 

ripen. 

The  south-western  limits  of  Galicia  adjoin  the  high 
mountain  regions  of  Austrian  Silesia,  a  countr>'  as  poor  in 
grain  as  it  is  abundant  in  pastures  and  timlier,  and  known, 
in  common  with  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  fur  its  growth  of 
flax  and  its  linen  manufactures. 

South-west  of  Silesia  lies  Moravia,  which,  compared  with 
the  adjacent  regions  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia,  has  a  far  milder 
climate;  it  is  mountainous  in  its  eastern,  northern,  and 
western  districts,  but  low  and  open  towards  the  centre  and 
south,  the  rich  expanse  of  which  has  been  styled  '  a  land 
of  maize  and  wine/  In  this  direction  it  presents  a  line  of 
rich  and  finely-cultivated  plains ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
province,  occupying  upwards  of  one-half  of  its  area,  is  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  Sudetsch  and  Carpathian  ranges, 
between  which,  however,  lie  many  fertile  valleys.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  province  is  from  480  to  900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  Moravia  li^s  the  great  'Cauldron  Plain*  of 
Bohemia,  bound  in  on  every  side  by  the  granito-ba&ed  chain 
of  the  giant  Sudetsch  mountains,  the  '  Riesengebirge,* 
the  Moravian,  Bbhmerwald,  and  Ore  (Erzgebirge)  moun- 
tains, which  send  out  their  offsets  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  heart  of  this  kingdom  presents  a  surface 
of  gentle  undulations,  studded  in  many  parts  with  lotly 
isolated  elevations,  and  sloping  from  almost  every  point 
towards  the  central  and  lowest  part  of  Bohemia,  the  '  Val- 
ley of  the  Elbe.*  This  country  lies  so  high,  that  it  has 
scarcely  a  river  which  does  not  rise  within  its  own  boundary 
or  close  upon  it.  The  plain  country,  which  occupies  its 
centre,  is  eouidistant  from  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  and 
enjoys  a  mila,  regular,  and  healthy  temperature ;  but  the 
climate  is  raw  and  variable  over  the  larger  part  of  its 
surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the  highlands  and  mountains. 
Bohemia  is  rich  in  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products ; 
and  the  arable  and  otherwise  productive  lands,  although 
nearly  two-thirtls  of  the  surface  are  occupied  by  woods 
and  forests,  extend  over  four-sevenths  of  the  Bohemian 
territory. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  consists  of  two  provinces ;  the 
'  lower  province  *  is  intersected  on  the  confines  of  Styria 
by  a  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  its  centre  by  one  of 
their  smaller  arms,  the  Cetian  mountains,  whilst  the  Marm 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Danube  traverses  this  and  the 
adjoining  province  for  above  160  miles.  The  *  upper  pro- 
vince,* which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  archduchy,  is  a 
mountain  region,  the  southern  portion  of  which  abounds 
in  the  lofty  peaks,  glaciers,  and  valleys  which  distinguish 
the  Noric  Alps ;  the  northern  contains  part  of  the  less  ele- 
vated summits  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  chain  or  '  Bbhmer- 
wald Gebirgo.'  The  •  lower  province*  is  poor  as  a  com  coun- 
try ;  but  produces  much  fruit  and  wine,  iron,  silver,  and 
coals,  and  may,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Lancashire  of  Austria.  The  upper  province, 
which  includes  the  Salzburg  territory,  and  contains,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  more  rivers  and  lakes  than  any  other 
district  in  the  empire,  has  a  i^oil  which,  in  spite  of  the  skill 
and  unwcaricfl  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  does  not  yield 
grain  enough  for  their  consumption,  though  it  raises  largo 
(quantities  of  fruit,  hay.  oats,  ond  «»alt,  and  produces  much 
iron,  and  some  inconsiderable  supplies  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  and  other  metals. 

Stvria.  which  the  Archduchy  Iwunds  on  the  north,  is  com- 
pletely covered,  lioth  in  its  northern  and  western  districts, 
by  those  majestic  arms  of  the  Julian  Alps  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *  Styrian  Alps.'  The  southern  and  eastern 
districts  contain  fewer  lofty  heights,  and  are  intersected  by 
gentle  hills,  the  spaces  In^twefu  which  an?  oficn  Oi*cupied 
by  broad  and  well-cultivatinl  valleys.  The  who'c  of  the  pro- 
vmce,  which  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  inl.T  Upper  and 
Iy)wer  Styria,  is  amply  providwl  with  rivers  and  streams, 
whence  its  rich  pastures,  and  abundant  crops  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  of  clover,  vegetables,  fniit,  and  wines,  and  its  fine 
races  of  horses  and  cattle.    Betides  this,  no  country  of  the 
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Bame  extent  in  Europe  is  more  valuable  for  its  stores  of 
salt,  iron,  stceU  and  tin,  and  its  works  and  manufactories. 

Wcht  of  this  duchy  lies  one  of  the  most  antient  possessions 
of  the  crown  of  Austria,  the  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Upper  Austria,  has  been  denominated  the 
•  German  Switzerland.'  The  Rhcetian.  or  Tyrolese  Alps, 
the  most  elevated  mountains  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
which  run  through  this  province  from  the  Grison  frontier  to 
the  Illyrian,  and  meet  the  Noric  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
are  scarcely  loss  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The 
Femer  mountains  traverse  the  Tyrol,  at  an  inferior  eleva- 
tion, from  the  sources  of  the  Etsch,  or  Adige,  in  a  direct 
north-easterly  line  to  the  valley  of  the  Ziller;  and  the  Mittel- 
berprot  or  mountains  of  middle  elevation,  on  whose  more 
fertile  surface  the  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol  into 
smilinc:  plain  and  valh^y,  whence  the  Tyrolese  lowlands  have 
derived  their  appropriate  name  of  •  Thaler,"  or  vales,  of  which 
about  twenty-nine  are  dotted  with  town  or  village,  and  fer- 
tilized by  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Etsch,  Brenta,  and  a  tium- 
ber  of  other  streams.  The  air  is  generally  pure  and  keen, 
though,  in  the  south,  the  effect  of  the  scinx'co  is  partially 
felt.  The  chief  products  are  horses  and  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  potatoes,  timber,  salt,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  a 
little  gold. 

Illyria,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  is  composed  of  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  the  territory  of  Tries t,  Austrian  Frioul,  I  stria,  a 
portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quarnero  Islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  is  principally  of  a  mountainous  character. 
That  poriion  which  lies  north  of  the  Dravo  is  traversed  by 
the  Noric  Alps,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river; 
south  of  it,  and  next  to  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Carinthian 
range  separates  the  territory  of  the  Save  and  Isonzo  from 
that  of  the  Drave :  and.  in  continuance  of  this  range,  the 
Julian,  or  Camiolan  Alps,  run  in  a  south-easterly  course 
towanls  Dalmatia,  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatic. 
These  regions  are  full  of  hikes  (amongst  others,  the  cele- 
brated Zirknitzer  in  Carinthia,  which  wholly  loses  its 
waters  at  certain-  seasons),  of  natural  caves,  and  wild 
scenery.  They  are  separated  from  the  *  Kiisten-land,'  or 
maritime  frontier  districts,  by  what  is  termed  the  'Karsf 
(from  Carso,  a  desert),  extending,  from  Triest,  deep  into  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg.  and  covered  with  numberless  limestone 
hills,  generally  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  noith-easterly  wind.  The  Kiisten-land  itself, 
liable  to  incessant  tempests  and  burning  heats,  and  by 
nature  sterile  and  uncultivable,  would  be  a  desolate  waste 
but  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  extort  their  pre- 
carious crops  from  the  most  perverse  of  soils.  No  country 
can  be  more  varied  in  chmate  than  Illyria :  in  the  north, 
where  so  many  of  its  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snows,  a  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  conduces  to  health 
and  exertion ;  in  the  south  and  east,  a  hot  sky,  and,  in 
many  districts,  noxious  vapours,  render  the  countr}'  scarcely 
habitable  except  by  the  natives.  No  less  varied  are  its  pro- 
ducts. IIorKcs  and  cattle,  llax,  hemp,  maize,  -and  buck- 
wheat, the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals,  and  other  minerals, 
are  raised ;  and  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
grow  luxuriantly. 

The  most  southern  province  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is 
Dalmatia,  a  narrow  strip  of  country  far  more  favoured  by 
nature  than  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Illyria,  but  com- 
paratively unproductive,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence of  the  people.  It  has  a  long  line  of  coast,  washe^l  by 
the  Adriatic*,  and  studded  with  numerous  woods,  harbours, 
inlets,  and  islands:  its  interior  and  its  eastern  confines 
are  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
the  Wellcbit,  or  Morlachian  mountains,  and  a  few  uffsets  of 
the  Julian,  many  of  which  arc  of  considerable  elevation. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Monteuegrine  mountains,  en- 
circhng  the  spacious  gulf  of  Cattaro.  Both  the  high  and 
low  lands  of  this  province  are  in  general  of  limestone  Ibrma- 
tion,  uncultivated,  and  aboundiiig  in  forests;  where  the 
Kerka,  the. more  southerly  Cetlina,  and  other  inctmsider- 
ablo  streams  water  the  soil,  it  mit^ht  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive. In  climate  it  is  Italian,  seldom  visited  by  snow, 
but  cxpDscd  to  the  cold  north  wind,  and  to  the  insalubrious 
exhalations  from  the  marshes  along  its  shores.  The  nume- 
rous islands  which  line  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  near 
enough  to  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or,  as  they  are  torme<l, 
canals,  possess  a  naked  nx'ky  soil,  are  only  partially  inha- 
bitrd.  and  of  little  use  except  for  fishing,  and  feeding  sheep 
and  goats  iu  summer.   The  chief  products  of  Dalmatia  con- 


sist in  marble  of  excellent  quality,  wine,  oil,  figs,  •Imondip 
wax,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  more  particularly  flsh. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  bounded 
by  the  loHy  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Po 
along  the  whole  line  of  its  southern  frontier,  lies  the  ipacioot 
plain  wliich  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  I^mbardy  and  Venice,  one  of  the  richest  appendages  of 
the  Austrian  crown.  The  Rhsetian  Alps,  which  stretch 
eastward  from  the  I^go  di  Como,  form  a  lofty  barrier  be- 
tween Switzerland,  part  of  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy ;  they  ex-* 
tend  southward  to  Monte  Pellegrino,  where  the  Carinthian 
Alps  begin,  and  in  their  course  encircle  and  tra^ierse  the 
whole  northern  districts  of  the  Venetian  territory.  This 
elevated  surface,  which  embraces  <me-third  at  least  of 
the  Lombanlo- Venetian  soil,  contains  the  fertile  valleyi  of 
the  Adda,  Piave,  Tagliamento,  and  other  leu  consider- 
able streams.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  magnificent 
plain  which  lies  between  the  feet  of  the  Alps  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po  rises  the  picturesque  chain  of  the  Eugar 
nean  hills,  which  have  no  connexion  with  any  part  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  nor  does  any  summit  attain  an  eteva- 
tion  of  eighteen  hundred  feet.  The  plain  itself  descends 
gently  to  the  margin  of  the  Po,  which  is  its  southern 
limit  as  respects  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  whilst  its  eastern 
slope  to  the  Adriatic  coast  is  so  gradual  as  to  form  almosl 
a  complete  level.  The  land  is  fertilized  by  artificial  irriga- 
tion :  in  the  west,  in  particular,  the  soil  consists  of  a 
thick  coat  of  loam  or  mould ;  but  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
especially  in  the  \icinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  surface 
changes  to  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.  The  maritime 
districts  on  the  Adriatic  are  flat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in 
lakes  of  stagnant  water,  which  have  been  gradually  created 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  seek  an  outlet  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate,  though, 
in  severe  winters,  the  thermometer  has  descended  20^  of 
Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point;  snow  has  been  known 
to  lie  upon  the  ground  for  weeks ;  and  even  the  lagunes  of 
Venice  at  times  have  been  coated  with  ice.  In  Lombardy, 
however,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  winter  season  is 
the  continued  recurrence  of  heavy  rains,  which  last  two 
months  at  a  time,  or  more.  The  air  of  the  high  lands  is 
keen  and  bracing.  On  the  whole,  except  the  parts  in 
which  the  marsh  or  '  lagune  *  predominates,  the  climate  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  is  unquestionably  salubrious.  The 
soil,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  usual  sorts  of  graiUt  produces 
maize,  rice,  and  millet ;  pease,  beans,  potatoes,  hemp,  and 
flax ;  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are  become 
almost  necessaries  of  life  in  this  climate ;  and,  in  some  part^ 
saffron.  Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  is  in  pasture  land, 
there  is  scarcely  a  possession  of  the  Austrian  crown  where 
the  rearing  of  cattle  is  in  general  more  neglected ;  we 
must,  however,  exclude  from  this  remark  the  districts  which 
produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and  Strachina  cheeses. 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  carefully  or  profitably 
cultivated  than  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk ;  the 
Alpine  districts,  too,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  mm* 
copper,  coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

Mountains. —The  larger  portion  of  the  Austrian  domi* 
nions,  especially  the  south-western  and  eastern  provinees, 
is  occupied  by  mountains,  which  send  out  numerous  lofty 
and  wide-spreading  branches.  Their  position,  to  a  eertain 
extent,  breaks  up  the  Austrian  territory  into  separate  parts, 
and  throws  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  internal  com- 
munication ;  at  the  same  time,  these  numerous  mountain- 
ranges  give  that  manifold  character  to  the  productions  of 
the  different  districts  which  connects  them  by  ties  of  mu- 
tual dependence  and  advantage. 

We  shall  commence  our  view  with  the  chains  which  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elevation. 

In  the  south—  1st,  the  Rhretian  or  Tffrolese  A^,  the 
loftiest  range  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  chain,  after 
fonning  the  northern  boundary  of  Ijombardy,  enters  the 
Tyn)l  from  the  Orisons,  beginning  on  the  Austrian  side 
with  the  highest  mountain  iu  the  whole,  empire,  namely* 
the  Ortelos,  or  Ocrtlers  Spitze,  at  an  elevation  of  2058 
Vienna  klafters,  or  12,81 1  Kiiglish  feet,  near  the  source  of 
the  Adda,  and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  covering 
the  Tyrol  with  its  enonnous  masses,  until  it  terminates  at 
the  Three  lords'  Peak  (Dreiherm-spitzo),  near  the  borders 
of  Carinthia,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of 
the  Salzach,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Austria.  Among  the 
branches  of  the  Rh»tian  Alps  is  one  which  bends  easterly 
towards  the  source  of  the  Muhr,  in  tlie  circle  of  Salsbuig» 
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mad  then  mnning  northward  between  the  Traun  and  Ens,  [  have  their  name,  from  Uipalanka,  below  Weisskirehen 
diTides  into  several  arms  of  considerable  elevation,  which  i  (about  70  miles  east  of  Semlin),  and  subsiding  gently  at 
--.u-^j^  :«  ^x.        11        1.  ^i-_  T^       i__      A_-.t.  !_  ..„_i    Mount  Pietrozza,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the 

Theiss  in  the  Hungarian  circle  of  Marmaros.    No  summits 
in  this  group  exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation  until  they  have 
reached  the  territory  of  Moldavia.    They  slope  gently,  on 
the  west,  into  the  plains  of  Hungary  around  Temeswar  and 
Wardein,  and    occupy  a  surface  of  which   the   greatest 
length  is  about  350  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  25 
to  95  miles.    2.  The  fValdgebirge  or  Forest  Mountains,  the 
main  chain  of  which  takes  a  north-westerly  course  from 
the  sources  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungar>'  and  PruUi  in  south- 
eastern Galicia  to  the  banks  of  the  Hernad  and  Popred  in 
Upper  Hungary.    They  form  a  series  of  low  fiat  masses  of 
sandstone  and  flinty  rock,  extending  in  length  from  HO  to 
160  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  50  or  60  miles,  on  the 
northern  or  Gralician  Hide  of  which  the  Dniester  springs.  On 
this  north  side  they  descend,  covered  with  forest  and  swamp, 
into  the  Galician  plain,  their  base  being  terminated  by  ihosd 
enormous  banks  of  rock-salt,  between  700  and  800  feet  deep, 
which  appear  to  spread  eastward  almost  to  the  verge  of 
the  Ural  chain  in  Southern  Russia.    Their  southern  slopes 
fall  into  the  plain  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and,  where  the 
line  of  forest  ceases,  they  are  well  cultivated,  and  highly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.    3.  The  Central  Car- 
pathianM  or  Tatra  Mountains :  these  not  only  constitute  the 
loftiest  mass  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system,  but  are  the 
only  mountains  of  eastern  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  which 


•abaide  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Another  principal 
branch  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Monte 
Pellegrino,  close  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Tyrolese  and 
Venetiaa  territories,  and  sends  forth  its  arms  under  the 
name  of  the  Lesinian  mountains  (which  lie  between  the 
Lago  di  Garda  and  the  Brenta)  and  the  Euganeian  and 
Berinian  hills.  In  connexion  with  the  Rhsetian  chain 
are— 2nd,  the  Ncric  Alps,  which  commence  at  the  Three 
Lords*  Peak,  traverse  the  whole  of  Carinthia  which  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drave,  then  turn  eastward  through 
Slyria,  spread  into  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  and  gra- 
dually subside  into  the  plains  of  Oedenburg  in  Hungary. 
A  limestone  range,  to  which  the  Semmering,  between 
Lower  Austria  and  Styria,  belongs,  accompanies  this  chain, 
whoso  extreme  northern  arms,  the  Kanlen  and  Leitha 
heights,  commonly  called  the  Joseph  and  Leopold's  Berge, 
look  down  upon  the  plain  in  which  Vienna  is  situated. 
Connected  also  with  the  Rhsetian,  are — 3rd,  the  Camic  or 
Carinthian  Alps,  which  commence  at  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
in  the  southernmost  Tyrol,  run  south-eastward  through  the 
lllyrian  provinces  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  and  gradually 
subside  in  the  Kiistenland,  or  government  of  Triest,  on  the 
Adriatic.  This  chain  abounds  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
quicksilver;  and  many  minor  branches  descend  into  Uie 
eastern  parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  whilst  one  of  them 
stretches,  in  a  gradually  declining  elevation,  from  the  Terglou 


in  Western  Illyria,  eastwards  beyond  Carlowitz,  where  it  ter-    approach  the  latter  in  character.    They  extend  for  about 


minates  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss. 
With  the  Terglou  begins  the  long  chain  of— 4th,  the  Julian 
or  Camiolan  Alps,  which  run  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo,  until 
they  throw  out  two  arms  above  the  town  of  Idria  in  the 
lllyrian  province  of  Lavbach ;  the  western  encircling  and 
traversing  the  peninsula  of  I  stria  to  its  western  shore, 
and  the  eastern  descending  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Calpa  in  Illyria :  the  main  chain  stretches  on  in  a  south- 
easteriy  line,  until  it  has  encircled  the  gulf  of  Quamero 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  formed  a  junction,  at  the  high  lime- 
stone rock  termed  the  Klek  near  Zengh,  with— 5th,  the 
Dinarie  Alps,  which,  from  this  point,  traverse  that  part  of 
Austrian  Croatia  between  the  iCulpa  and  Unna,  and  right 
bank  of  the  Save,  and  then  enter  Turkish  Croatia ;  whilst 
a  branch  turns  westward,  spreads.out  in  short  ranges  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  and  converts  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  narrow  elongated  surface  of  Dalmatia  into  a 
mounuin-region,  of  which  Uie  Monte  Dinara  (5669  feet  in 
height),  whence  the  parent  chain  has  derived  its  name,  is 
the  most  elevated  summit.  The  whole  of  the  Alpine  chains 
which  spread  through  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and, 
south  of  it,  into  Styria,  Illyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  as 
compared  with  the  stupendous  elevation  of  the  western 
chain  of  the  Alps,  scarcely  attain  one-half  of  their  elevation. 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  territory  of  Austria  is 
chaimcterised  by  its  own  independent  mountain  system. 
The  Carpathians,  which  commence  near  Pressburg  on  the 
Danube,  near  the  north-western  border  of  Hungary,  are  con- 
nected by  their  northward  slope  with  the  Sudetsch  branch  of 
the  Hercyntan  chain;  and  when  they  reach  the  district  where 
the  boandaries  of  Austrian-Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary 
meet,  attain  a  great  elevation.  From  this  point  the  prin- 
cipal mass  sweeps  in  an  arch  to  the  east,  and  then  follows  a 
southeriy  course  until  it  reaches  the  southeastern  extre- 
mity of  Transsylvania  at  Mount  Mosa  Mika,  from  which 
point  it  turns  towards  the  west,  and  then  deviating  a  little 
to  the  south,  terminates  a  course  of  between  640  and  700 
miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Old  Orsova, 
ckiae  upon  the  frontier  of  Wallachia.  In  this  course,  the 
Carpathians  form  a  boundary- line,  separating  Hungary 
from  Moravia^  Austrian-Silesia,  Galicia,  and  the  Buck- 
owine  in  the  north;  Transsylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia in  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  military  frontier  of 
south-eastern  Hungary  from  the  western  confines  of  Wal- 
lachia, and  Che  northern  of  Sen-ia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  extensive  portions  of  the 
waihem  of  Hungary,  Galicia,  the  Buckowine,  and  Trans- 
sylvania, which  Uie  Carpathians  cover.  The  principal  groups 
into  rnhkih  they  are  usually  subdivided,  are: — I.  The 
TYanssf^hamam  Alps,  consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel 
ranges  stretching  first  north-eastward  through  the  Aus- 
trian Bannal  uwi  then  acroat  the  province,  whence  they 


80  miles  along  the  northern  confines  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Upper  Popred  and  Dunajec,  which  lie  at  their  south- 
eastern end,  between  the  Arva  and  the  Upper  Waag.  The 
average  elevation  of  this  stupendous  mass  of  granite  is 
between  6000  and  6500  feet ;  but  that  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Peak  of  the  Lomnitz,  is  8133  feet.  They  are  cha- 
racterized by  Alpine  glaciers,  snow,  lakes,  and  deep  chasms, 
chiefly  however  in  the  more  northerly  regions.  In  the 
north  they  stretch  out  their  arms  towanls  the  banks  of  the 
Raba  and  Bialka  in  western  Gralicia ;  and  in  the  south,  as 
far  into  the  heart  of  Hungary  as  Waitzen  on  the  Danube, 
and  Erlau  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Theiss.  In  both  directions  they  are  bordered  by  a  range 
2000  feet  high,  and  these  again  are  bounded  by  a  margm 
of  low  hilU.  4.  The  Hungarian  Erzgebirge^  or  Mountains 
of  Ore,  which  rise  to  the  south  of  the  Tatra,  consist  of 
numerous  groups,  divided  by  the  valleys  of  the  Neutra,  Gran, 
and  other  streams;  they  slope  down  into  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  and  at  their  western  declivity,  facing  Gran  and 
Waitzen,  approach  the  Danube.  Their  breadth  varies  frum 
50  to  60  miles.  One  of  the  branches  of  this  chain,  the 
Matra,  which  forms  the  central  group  next  the  plains,  is 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  vineyards.  5.  The 
Beskides,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the  Babia  Gura, 
at  an  elevation  of  5400  feet,  abut  eastward  on  the  Wald- 
gebirge,  and,  encompassing  the  northern  range  of  the 
Central  Carpathians,  spread  along  the  frontiers  between 
M9ravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Hungary.  Towards 
the  north  they  extend  into  Galicia,  and  descend  into  the 
elevated  plains  of  Tamowitz  and  Cracow,  in  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Vistula,  whilst  their  southern  range  subsides  on 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  Their  western  extremity,  fn>in 
which  the  Beczva  springs,  stands  in  immediate  contact 
with — 6.  the  Lesser  Carpathians,  or  Jaworina  Mountains, 
which  commence  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg,  on  the 
left  bank  ol'  the  Danube,  and  form  the  most  westerly  group 
of  the  parent  chain.  Thence  they  take  a  north-easterly 
course,  crossing  the  district  between  the  March  and  Wuag, 
and  next  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Moravia  and 
Hungary.  Their  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed  2000 
feet,  from  which  they  decline  with  thickly-wooded  slopes  us 
they  approach  the  March  and  Waag  on  the  western  and 
eastern  sides. 

The  sides  of  the  Great  Carpathian  chain  are  generally 
covered  with  forests  to  a  height  of  3600  and  even  4200 
feet,  above  which  there  is  a  succession  of  naked  colossal 
masses  of  rock,  whose  surface  is  unrelieved  by  any  sign  of 
vegetation  beyond  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  rock-moss.  The 
bighc&t  points  are  every  where  composed  of  granite,  and 
the  less  elevated,  either  of  primitive  limestone  or  syenite 
porphyry  and  sandstone ;  the  former  of  these  is  fVequently 
covered  by  trap.  Even  at  their  most  elevated  points  the 
Carpathians  are  not  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  nor 
is  tne  ice  or  snow  which  aocumulatet  in  their  hollow« 
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capable  of  resistinR  the  effect  of  mid-Bummer  heats:  veRe-j 
talion,  which  is  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  central  range,  becomes  languid  as  it  approaches 
the  hi>»her  regions :  the  woods  on  the  southern  sido  of  the 
chain  next  Hungary  are  alternately  composed  of  flrs,  pines, 
and  l>cechcs;  )mt,  on  their  northern  side,  next  Galicia, 
they  consist  principally  of  ilrs,  frequently  intermixed  with 
pines,  and  at  times  with  beeches,  but  not  a  single  oak  exists 
on  tiie  Carpathian  soil.  Neither  the  vine  nor  walnut  suc- 
ceed in  the  central  range. 

The  dwlivities  of  the  several  Carpathian  ranges,  but 
more  particularly  tho?e  which  spread  into  Hungary  and 
Trdiissylvania,  contain  the  sources  of  several  rivers.  On 
the  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian  sides,  the  Theiss,  Sza- ' 
moa,  Maros,  and  Alula ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  ■ 
of  the  Car])athians,  the  Sercth,  Moldava,  Pruth,  Hemath,  ■ 
Gran,  and  Neutra ;  and  in  the  central  and  Beskide  ranges, ' 
the  Waag,  Vistula,  Dunajcc,  and  Dniester.  ] 

The  last   mountain- ranges  which  we   have  to   notice  ' 
are  the  Sudetsch  and  other  branches  of  the  Hercynian 
chain.    \Vhere  the  westerly  termination  of  the   Beskide  j 
group  descends  with  its  broad  masses  into  the  low  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  Oder,  an  extensive  girdle  of  moun-  ^ 
tains  takes  its  rise.     Elevating  themselves  at  this  point 
from  the  narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Oder 
and  Beczva  at  their  eastern  extremity,  and  from  the  plain 
of  the   Hanna   or  Upper  March,  the  lofty  chain   of  the 
Sudeten  follows  a  north-westerly  direction  for  more  than 
200  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Mora\ia,  Austrian - 
Silesia,  and  along  the  northern  districts  of  Huhomia,  until 
it  i-eaches  the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  on  the  side  of 
Saxony  forms  its  north-westerly  limit.  The  Sudeles  are  the 
boundar}-linc  between  those  portions  of  the  Austrian  ter-  . 
ritory  and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  dominions  which  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has  forced  a  passa^ 
through  the  Ore-mountain  group  of  the  Hercynian  cham. ' 
They  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ;  | 
in  no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  the  interposition  . 
of  plains,  and  they  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  ele- 
vation of  1000  to  a  height  of  4000  feet.     The  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  Sudetes  has  led  to  their  subdivision  into  four  , 
distinct  ranges ;  of  which  the  first  in  order,  commencing 
with  their  vicinjty  to  the  Carpathians,  is 

The  Si  Man 'Moravian  range,  whose   surface,  mostly 
covered  with  the  elevated  forests  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  provinces,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  March. 
Its  mass  consists  of  primitive  day-slate,  which  at  times 
diverges  into  mica-slate.    The  central  summits  of  the  range 
have  in  general  2000  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest  heights,  j 
the  Altvater  and  SpicgUtzer  Schneeberg,  rise  to  448S  and 
4380  feet  respectively.     A  number  of  branches  extend  in 
Tarious  directions  from  the  main  group ;  the  most  northerly  - 
descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and  ■ 
the  most  southerly  runs  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
March  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Olmiitz.  The  forests  in  this 
range  descend  along  its  declivities  till  they  skirt  a  soil  which 
is  variously  and  highly  cultivated.     The  Altvater,  which 
stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Hundsriicken  (or  Dog's  Back),  a  long  narrow  chain  ' 
running  north- westwards,  with  the  second  or 

Glaizer-Gebirge,  a  quadrangular  mass  of  mountains, 
formed  by  two  parallel  groups,  distant  between  1 4  and   1 9 
miles  from  each  other,  and  extending  about  40  or  45  miles  ! 
in  a  direction    from  south-east   to  north-west ;  they  are  ■ 
united  in  the  south  by  the  snuw-mountains  of  Glutz,  and  in 
the  north  by   those  of  Schweidnitz   in    Prussian-Silesia. 
They   encompass   the    earldom   of  Glatz   on   every   side. 
The  south-easterly  knot,  which   bears   the  name  of  the  ' 
Glatzer  Snow^  Mountains,  is,  in  every  resiKsct,  the  rawest 
and  wildest,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated,   region  of  the  ' 
whole  Glatzer-Gebirge.     The  latter  throw  out  four  large 
arms,    chiefly    of    sandstone    formation,    which    connect 
Prussian* Silesia  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  into  all  which 
countries  they  penetrate  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.    The  ' 
main  range  is  composed  of  limestone.    T\ic  principl  vallies 
are  at  a  height  of  I'JOO  or  1300  feet  abtive  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  produce  but  scanty  crops  of  grain  ;  the  slopes  are 
covcreil  with  forests  to  a  considerable  point  of  elevation. 
The  Grosser  Schneeberg  (Great  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet 
in  height,  is  the  loftiist  summit  of  this  range.   The  Glatzer- 
Gebirge  abut  in  the  south  on  the  Moravian  Mountains, 
sometimes  called  the  Alten-Gebirge,  which  descend  in  a 
»outh-we»tcrly  direction  by  Landskfon,  Zwittau,  and  Iglau 


to  the  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  they  fbrm  t 
junction  with  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains,  or  BBhmer^ 
wald-Gebirge.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  Rnnip  is 
the  Plockehstein,  whose  height  is  4176  feet  Cultivafkm 
here  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  backs  of  the 
mountains  are  thickly  wooded.  The  western  branches  of 
the  Glatzer  chain  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia; 
and  its  eastern,  after  spreading  over  the  northern  districts 
of  Moravia,  disappear  in  the  lowlands  in  that  quarter.  A 
lofty  mass,  called  the  Waldenburg  Mountains,  in  the  south- 
westerly part  of  the  principality  of  Schweidniti,  unites  the 
Glatzer-Gebirge  with  the  third  range  of  the  Sudetes. 

The  Bieaengebirse,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  the 
north-eastern  l)oundary  of  Bohemia,  rise  rapidly  ftom  the 
low  region  in  the  south-west  of  Prussian  Bilesia,  where  the 
Bobcr  has  its  source,  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  and  upwards, 
ascend  north-westwards  until  they  attain  an  ele\'ation  of 
5058  feet  at  the  Giant,  or  Snow-Cap  (Schnee-Kdppe),  which 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  then  aescend  into 
the  valo  of  the  Neisse  close  upon  the  environs  of  Zittau,  in 
Saxon  Lusatia.  The  latter  half  of  this  ranse,  its  wildest 
and  most  inclement  region,  is  more  commonly  knovrn  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Iserkamm,  or  Iser  Mountains,  and 
stretches  in  four  parallel  masses,  with  numerous  well- 
wooded  branches,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  mnd  with  a 
breadth  of  about  fourteen,  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse  into 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Liegnitz  in 
Prussian  Silesia.  The  sources  of  the  Iser,  which  lie  witldn 
it  at  a  height  of  3400  feet,  in  the  Bohemian  district  of 
Bunzlau,  give  it  its  name.  The  southern  branches  of  the 
Riesengebirge  consist  of  two  high  groups,  running  in  S 
parallel  line  with  the  main  range,  from  th%  banks  of  the 
Iser  to  those  of  the  greater.  Aupa,  in  the  north-eastern  parti 
of  Bohemia;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  has  summits 
which  rise  hero  and  there  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and 
throw  out  branches  which  run  to  the  banks  of  lioth  rivmi. 
The  mass  of  the  Riesengebirge  is  granite,  which  also  ^ 
tinguishes  its  highest  peaks ;  and  its  subsidiary  formation  il 
gneiss,  which  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eulen  group 
in  Prussian-Silesia,  and  mica-slate.  Nearly  nine  months  of 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountains,  which,  fVom  being  tii6 
most  elevated  of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  GermahyTnave 
not  been  inappropriately  denominated  the  Giant  Mountains. 
The  rawness  of  their  climate  prevents  rye  ftom  ripening  at 
a  groater  height  on  their  slopes,  or  in  the  valleys,  tnan  1200 
feet ;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  2400  feet — seldom, 
indeed,  beyond  that  of  1 700 ;  wood  becomes  of  stinted  growth 
when  this  exceeds  3600,  and  the  regions  which  rise  behind 
it  are  naked  granite.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of 
climate,  not  only  are  the  valleys  and  offsets  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge, but  even  their  slopes  half  way  to  the  top^  thieklr 
inhabited;  their  interior  is  occasionally  the  site  of  a  broad 
tract  of  marshy  Hats,  and  their  descent,  on  the  Bohemiaa 
side,  is  far  more  abrupt  tlian  on  the  Silesian.  Of  the  LmHh 
tian  Mountains,  or  Lausitzer  Berge,  the  fourth  and  last 
range  of  the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynian  eh^i,  whidi 
rise  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse,  in  Lusatia,  and  extend 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  we  shall  simply  obteve, 
in  this  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  which  stretches  ftom  its 
southerly  declivity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  Of  northern 
Bohemia  which  has  the  Elbe  and  Iser  for  its  western  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes,  that  their 
higher  regions  are  of  various  primitive  formations,  and,  fai 
certain  directions,  rich  in  difierent  kinds  of  ores.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  of  more  moderate  height  are  composed  of  clay- 
slate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and  in  parts  contain  heos 
of  coal.  The  offsets,  which  stretch  4eep  into  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  are  of  ll'itz  trap  ond  sandstone,  or  grauwack6 
and  basalt,  with  isolated  and  towering  cans.  Both  sides  of 
the  Sudetsch  chain  abound  in  streams  wnich  spring  from 
their  bosom.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  on  the  northern 
side  are,  the  Oppa,  Neisse,  Bober,  and  Neisse  in  Lusatia, 
uU  of  which  flow  into  the  Oder ;  and  on  the  southern  side, 
the  Oder,  the  three  sources  of  which  lie  about  fourteen  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Olmiitz:  the  Mareh,  or  Morava,  which 
runs  into  the  Danulw ;  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  tiie 
Elbe :  and  the  EIIk?  itself,  which  springs  from  the  southern 
foot  of  the  Schnee-Koppe. 

Another  considerable  range  of  the  Hercynians  consists 
of  two  mountain-ranges,  which  commence  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe  at  that  point  of  the  Bohemian  -ftontier 
where  the  river  forces  a  passage  into  Saxony,  and  run* 
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ning  first  in  a  south-wogterly  line  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  then  in  a  south-easterly  one  between  Bavariu 
and  Bohemia,  terminate  at  Linz  upon  the  Danube.  The 
former,  denominated  the  Ore  Mountains  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  (Sachsif»ch-Bohmi8ch  Srzgebirge),  extend  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  most  western  quarters  of 
Bohemia  whinh  the  Eger  drains  after  crossing  the  ciinfincs 
of  Bavaria ;  from  this  point  also  the  group  called  the  Ho- 
hemian  Middle  Mountains  (Mittel  Gebirge),  an  isolated 
range  of  basalt  and  porphyry  formation,  at  no  point  rising 
higher  than  2496  feet,  stretches,  with  its  gentle  summits 
and  finely-wooded  slopes,  across  the  north-western  districts 
of  Bohemia  to  the  vicinity  of  I^ovositz,  is  nearly  a  parallel 
line  with  the  Erzgebirge.  The  Ore  Mountains,  whose 
northern  side  spreads  into  Saxony,  and  descends,  in  terrace- 
like declivities,  until  it  approaches  the  Saale,  penetrate, 
in  their  south-weftterly  course,  with  abrupt  descent,  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Eger  and  Biela,  which  contain  Carlsbad 
anA  other  celebrated  miiieml  springs.  The  whole  range, 
with  few  exceptions,  particularly  the  rocky  masse»  of  sand- 
stone next  the  banks  of  tlio  Elbe,  is  of  granite  and  gneiss ; 
its  conical  summits  are  well-wooded,  and  it  abounds  in 
minerals.  Its  slopes  are  inhabited,  and  cultivated  to  a 
eoasiderable  height.  Its  length,  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  ninety-five  miles,  whilst  its  breadth,  in  this  di- 
rection, \'arieB  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two. 

The  second  and  south-easterly  line  of  the  Ilercynian 
chain  rommenoes  in  the  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eger,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Naab,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bohemian  Mittel 
Gebirge.  Under  the  denomination  of  the  Bohemian  Forest 
Mountains  (Bohmerwald  Gebirge,  termed  by  the  natives 
the  Ssumava)  it  runs  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  until 
it  reaches  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  those  two  king- 
doms meet  the  north-westernmost  extremity  of  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  at  the  base  of  the  Drey-Sessel  Mountain ; 
from  this  point  it  divides  into  an  easterly  chain,  running 
beyond  Rosenberg  on  the  Middau,  and  separating  Bohemia 
from  the  Archducny ;  and  also  into  a  southerly  chain,  which 
terminates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz.  Its 
branches  descend  into  the  centre  of  the  south-western 
parts  of  Bohemia:  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  ad- 
vanrcs  deep  into  the  midland  plains,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Bnraun  with  the  Moldau.  The  principal  chain  of 
the  Bohmerwald  is  between  110  and  120  miles  in  length, 
and  Its  average  breadth  about  20 ;  its  general  features  are 
lho>e  of  a  wild,  gloomy,  thickly-wooded,  and  precipitous 
region,  full  of  mountain-torrents  and  valleys.  The  highest 
elevations  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  in  the  districts  of  Klattau, 
Prai'hin,  and  Budweis,  are  the  Dreysessel  Mountain,  whicrh 
is  3794,  and  the  Kubani,  which  is  4218  feet  high.  It  is 
rirh  in  metals  and  minerals ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
lies  within  the  archduclu'  of  Austria  exchanges  its  original 
name  for  that  of  tho  KurUbergc,  or  Saarcrgebirge.  The 
Drincipal  rivers  which  spring  from  the  Bohmerwald  are  tlio 
Saab,  Regen,  Beraun,  Vottova  or  Ottova,  and  Moldau. 

Tlie  last  of  this  long  succes^'jn  of  Austrian  highlands  is 
that  otlicr  range  of  the  Ilercynian  chain  by  which  Moravia 
iy»  separated  from  Bohemia,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
of  the  Moravian  Mountains  (Miihrisch  Gebirge).  At  their 
south-western  extremity,  they  unite  with  the  offsets  of  the 
Biihmerwald  Gebirge,  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Linz,  spread 
towards  Mcilk  on  the  Danube,  and  direct  their  coun»e  north- 
eastwards, forming  the  line  of  frontier  lietween  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  until  they  form  a  junction  with  the  Glatzer  Gebirge 
of  ihe  Sudetsch  chain,  as  already  describeil. 

H'atert,  Lakes,  Biuers,  and  Cofiah.—The  onlv  sea-coast 
which  this  great  empire  possesses  is  on  the  Adriatic,  the 
watcn  of  which,  so  far  as  the  Austrian  dominions  are  con- 
rerned.  extend  from  the  Pun  to  di  Goro  along  the  eastern 
territor)*  of  Venice,  tho  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  government  of  Triest  in  lllvria,  the  *littorale* 
of  Hungary  and  Austrian  Croatia,  and  the  western  limits 
pf  Dalmatia  to  their  most  southerly  extremity.  I  n  describing 
this  lino,  the  Adriatic  not  only  makes  four  considerable  bays 
or  inlets— the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  the  Gulphs  of  Veni(*e  and 
Fiume  or  Quarnero,  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro-but  furms 
ie\eral  namiw  straits  calknl  canals,  between  the  islands 
and  mainland  in  its  north-eastern  parts ;  such  are  the  Mor- 
lakian  canal  on  the  roast  of  Dahnatia,  the  canals  of  Pago, 
Zara,  di  Mezzo,  Soltu,  Trau,  Brazza,  Curgola,  Narenta,  and 
lAbcrs.     This  line  of  const  boiiig,  however,  to  a  considerable 


extent,  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Austrian  domiiAons  by  intervening  mountains,  over  which 
the  roafls  are  ditficult,  the  benefits  which  the  Adriatic  affords 
to  Austrian  navigation  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
provinces  immediately  adjacent  to  it. 

The  Austrian  territory,  with  reganl  to  lakes  and  inland 
waters,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  countries  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  its  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  The 
Flatten  See,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Lake  Balaton  (fVom  a 
Slavonian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud),  is  in  the  south-west 
of  Hungary,  lies  about  60  miles  south  of  Komom  on  the 
Danube.  Its  surface  occupies  an  area  of  5U4  square  miles, 
including  its  swampy  borders;  and  it  receives  the  Szala, 
and  upwards  of  forty  streams  and  rivulets.  About  7U  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Platten  See  lies  the  Neusiedler 
See,  whirh  the  Hungarians  term  .Fert/)e,  an  unnavigable 
lake,  which  contains  120  square  miles  of  surface,  and  is  at 
least  60  miles  in  circumference.  The  incrustations  of  salt, 
soda,  and  vitriol,  which  are  found  along  its  sides,  render  its 
water  unfit  fur  use.  There  is  a  small  lake  among  the 
Carpathians,  the  Griiner  See,  or  Green  Lake,  on  the  Tatra 
mountains,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau,  in  Hungary, 
the  water  of  which  has  a  green  appearance,  but  proves  to  be 
pure  and  transparent  when  drawn  out.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  smaller  lakes  and  swamps,  scattered,  as  we  have 
before  obsen-ed,  over  the  Hungarian  soil ;  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  Palitsh  and  White  Lakes,  which 
are  impregnated  with  natrum,  and  situated  between  There- 
sianopel  and  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Theiss.  The  adjacent 
principality  of  Transsylvania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  lakes :  they  are  of  considerable  depth,  mostly 
situated  on  the  plateaus  of  high  mountains,  and  are  seldom 
known  to  have  any  outlets.  The  inhabitants  are  accustomed 
to  term  them  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  The  Tsheger,  or  Hudosa  See, 
which  has  an  area  of  63  square  miles,  is  14  miles  in  length, 
and  lies  in  the  north-eastern  circle  of  Doboka,  is  the  largest  of 
the  Transsylvanian  lakes.  Compared  with  its  extent,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  province  in  the  empire  which  is  richer  in 
lakes  than  that  of  the  Upper  Ens,  in  tho  archduchy  of  Austria. 
The  most  considerable  among  them  are  the  After  See,  or 
Kammer  Lake,  which  the  Atter,  or  Ascha,  unites  with  the 
Man  See,  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  tho  Moon),  the  latter  being 
seven  miles  long  and  five  miles  broad ;  immediately  east 
of  the  Atter  See,  the  Gemiind,  or  Traun  See,  through 
which  the  Traun  flows  into  the  Hall-stadtcr  See,  which 
receives  the  small  streams  Ischel,  Gosa,  and  Fuderbach ; 
the  lakes  Waller,  Matt,  Alben,  or  St.  Wolfgang's,  and  Irr, 
or  Zeller.  The  neighbouring  province  of  Styria  has  no 
large  lakes ;  but  Illyria,  particularly  tho  mountain  districts 
of  Carinthia  and  Camiola.  abounds  in  them.  Tho  most 
extensive  are  the  Worth  See,  sometimes  called  the  I^ke  of 
Klagenfurt,  about  two  miles  distant  from  that  town ,  it  is 
eleven  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  srjuare  miles, 
and  is  very  rich  in  fish;  and  the  lakes  Miihlstiidt  and 
Ossiach,  in  the  circle  of  Villach.  But  none  are  so  remark- 
able as  the  Czirknitze  See,  in  the  circle  of  Adelsberg, 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  limestone  heights, 
and  ocmpics  a  surface  of  63  square  miles:  it  contains 
eighteen  subterraneous  cavities,  or  reservoirs,  through  which 
its  waters  at  times  disap]>ear,  and  again  fl(»w  in  :  in  this 
basin  are  three  hills,  which,  when  the  water  fills  it,  lie- 
come  so  many  islands,  and  on  the  top  of  the  largest  of  which, 
called  Vorneck,  lies  tho  village  of  Ottok.  Eight  streams 
and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine  villages  and  twenty 
churches  are  seated  on  its  margin.  In  Austrian  CnKitia, 
besides  the  Tsuntratz,  there  are  eight  lakes  among  tho 
Capella  Mountains,  to  the  soutli  of  Carlstadt,  called  the 
Pill  wit  zer  Seen,  the  waters  of  which  descend  over  magni- 
ficent falls  from  the  uppermost  basin  to  the  lowest. 

Dalmatia,  too,  is  full  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  mention,  in 
the  north-west,  that  of  Novigrad,  through  which  the  Zer- 
manja  Hows;  lakes  Narin,  Kadin,  and  Vnina.  wmth  of 
Zara;  the  Tnxiklian.  which  receives  the  Kerka  Iniforc  it 
falls  into  tho  bay  of  Sel>enico ;  and  the  Rostcil,  Prelosaz, 
and  Veliki  Jesoro,  which  lie  more  inland  Many  of  the 
Dalmatian  lakes,  however,  frequently  become  dry  fnim 
want  both  of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  rare,  owing  to 
the  calcareous  character  of  this  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria 
there  are  two,  of  which  the  pn>pi»rty  is  shared  with  neigh- 
bouring states:  the  Lago  Maggiore,  or  Lake  of  I-warno, 
on  the  north-western  borders  of  I^mbar^y.  stretches  south - 
wanls  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tessinu ;  its  south-webtera 
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ami  southern  extremity  borders  on  Piedmont,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  eastern  banks  on  the  government  of  Milan  as 
low  as  Sesto  Calende ;  it  has  direct  communication  with 
the  capital  of  Lombardy  by  the  Ticino.  or  Tessino,  which  ; 
flows  through  it,  and  the  Tinicello  or  Naviglio  canal.  It 
is  above  forty-five  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  and  a 
half  to  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  Lago 
di  Lugano,  or  di  Laviso,  is  connected  with  the  former  by  the 
Tresa ;  the  larger  portion  of  this  lake  is  in  the  canton  of 
Tessino;  it  is  nearly  twenty-five  miles  long,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  fire,  and  on  the  Lombardy  side  upwards  of  _ 
forty  rivulets  flow  into  it.  The  remaining  lakes  of  importance 
fn  this  quarter  are  situated  wholly  within  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory :  they  are  the  Lago  di  Como,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  latter,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lombardy. 
Its  length  is  about  thirty-three  miles,  but  its  breadth  never 
exceeds  more  than  two  and  a  half.  Beyond  Bellagio,  where 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Lago  di  Lecco.  Besides  the  Adda,  which  runs  through 
it,  195  small  rivers  and  streams  fall  into  it.  The  Lago  di 
Garda,  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  and  the  most  important  for 
its  traffic,  is  politically  intersected  by  a  portion  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territory. 
It  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  290  square  miles,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Adige  from  Riva  to  Peschiera,  west  of 
Verona,  for  a  length  of  nearly  thirty -five  miles,  and  has  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  five  to  fourteen  miles;  it  is 
deep  enough  to  be  na\igated  by  large  vessels,  is  traversed 
by  the  Mincio,  and  receives  the  waters  of  tlie  Sarca  and 
several  minor  streams. 

To  this  enumeration,  lake  Iseo,  which  lies  north-west  of 
Brescia,  and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  of  nineteen 
miles  by  the  Oglio;  Idro,  to  the  east  of  the  Iseo,  seven  miles 
long,  through  which  the  Chiese  flows;  and  d'AUeghe,  of 
the  same  length,  in  the  delegation  of  Vicenza,  may  be 
added. 

The  adjoining  earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  has 
numerous  lakes,  but  they  are  of  limited  size ;  the  largest, 
called  the  Achen  See,  in  the  circle  of  the  Yale  of  the  I^wer 
Inn,  does  not  exceed  five  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Boden  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  are  likewise  com- 
prehended within  the  Tyrolese  borders. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  principal  inland  seas  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  we  nHist  not  omit 
the  multitude  of  sheets  of  water  to  which  the  Bohemians, 
Galicians,  and  Moravians,  give  the  name  of  seetit  or  lakes, 
though  neither  from  their  extent  nor  any  other  character- 
istics is  this  an  appropriate  term.  Bohemia,  especially, 
besides  the  Teschmitz,  Pluckensteiner,  and  Kummer  Seen, 
in  the  respective  circles  of  Klattau,  Budweis,  and  Saatz, 
possesses  so  great  an  abundance  of  these  sheets  of  water, 
or  ieiche,  that  they  were  estimated,  forty  years  ago,  at 
20,0U0  and  upwards,  and  the  extent  of  soil  which  they 
covered  at  189,600  acres.  Tlie  Ezeperka,  near  Pardubicze, 
in  the  circle  of  t^hrudim,  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  contains 
several  finely-wooded  islands.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
number  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  soil  recovered  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  In  Galicia,  there  are  said 
to  be  nearly  3900  of  these  sheets  of  water ;  and  in  the  Mo- 
ravian circle  of  Znaim  alone,  nearly  500. 

The  laguncs,  or  swamps,  which  are  formed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  passage  of  the  Alpine  rivers 
inti  that  basin,  are  divided  into  five  disitinct  systems,  each 
appertaining  to  one  of  those  five  rivers.  One  of  then),  the 
Lagime  of  Venice,  stretches  from  Brondolo  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave,  and  is  defended  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  dam,  partly  formed  by  nature  and  partly  by 
art.  Where  the  waters  are  quiescent  they  are  termed  " 
•  dead,'  and  where  they  are  in  motion,  *  living'  la^unes.        I 

The  empire  of  Austria  Ijeluni's,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, " 
to  four  of  the  great  river  systems  of  Europe—those  of  the  ■ 
Euxine,  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Mediterranesm.     The  unim-  '' 
pcded  navigation  of  the  Danube  can  now  be   no  longer 
accounted  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  government 
of  this  vast  monarchy  has  yet  to  accomplish  :  the  powers  of 
Bteam  have   triumphed   over  physical  obstacles ;  and  the 
projecte<l  junction  of  the  Hliinewith  the  waters  of  this  great ' 
river  will  gradually  render  the  internal  navigation  of  this  ' 
empire  a  source  of  additional  wealth.     The  Danube,  among  ' 
European  streams,  is  second  only  to  the  Volga.     It  enters  the  • 
western  part  of  Austria  ai  Passau,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria, 
and  flowing  in  a  general  E,  by  S.  direction  past  Linz, 


Vienna,  and  Pressburg,  it  turns  round  at  Waitxetl,  in  the 
heart  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  suutbeiHy  course  till  it  is 
joinc<l  by  the  Drave  near  the  village  of  Almu,  to  the  ea«t 
of  Esseg  or  Eszeck,  the  capital  of  Slavonia.  Here  it  takes 
a  general  south-eastern  direction,  and  washing  the  walls  of 
Peterwardein  and  Semlin,  meets  and  receives  the  Save  it 
Belgrade :  frum  this  point  it  continues  its  tortuous  courw 
eastwards  l)etween  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  doc  :n«ons, 
until  it  reaches  Orsova,  below  which  it  enters  Wallarhia; 
having  traversed  the  Austrian  territory  for  more  than  6U0 
miles,  along  the  whole  lino  of  which  it  is  navigable,  although, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  it  has  hitherto  been  used  only 
in  its  descent.  Where  it  first  enters  Austria,  its  valley, 
narrowed  by  the  declivities  of  the  Noric  Alps  and  Bohmer- 
wald,  is  continued  between  rocks  until  it  arrives  below  Ljni; 
nor  do  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  terminate  until  its 
steep  banks  sink  down  into  the  tranquil  valley  which  opens 
above  Vienna.  Here  it  divides  into  several  channels,  created 
by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the  Lobnu,  Prater,  &c., 
and  then  flows  towards  the  borders  of  Hungary :  its  passage 
into  this  kingdom,  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg,  is 
skirted  by  the  Leitha  range  of  the  Nunc  Alps  on  its  right 
bank,  and  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  its  left.  This  point  is 
the  termination  of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Pressburg  to 
Komorn  the  Lower  Danube  flows  through  two  channels 
(the  northern  receiving  the  Waag  and  the  southern  the 
Raab),  which  bound  each  side  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Schiitt;  imiting  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  island,  it  winds 
between  the  Bakony  Forest  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  the 
most  western  arms  of  the  Carpathians  through  Gran  to 
Waitzen.  From  Waitzen  it  describes  a  very  winding  line 
through  the  spacious  lowlands  of  Hungary  into  Slavonia, 
winding  round  islands,  and  edged  by  swamp  and  manb. 
The  average  width  of  the  Danube,  in  its  course  through 
Austria,  is  stated  by  Lichtenstem  to  be  600  feet,  and  its 
average  depth  to  vary  from  8  to  42  feet;  its  fall  between 
Vienna  and  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  77  feet;  and,  acconlingto 
Heinrichs,  l)etween  lugolstadt  (which  lies  about  90  miles 
nearly  due  west  of  Passau  and  Pesth)  it  is  813  Parisian  feet 
The  absolute  elevation  of  its  surface  is  set  down  by  the 
fonner  us  972  feet  at  Passau,  690  at  Linz,  480  at  Vienna, 
312  at  Pressburg,  258  at  Raab,  and  216  at  Pesth. 

The  more  important  of  the  streams  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  through 
portions  of  the  Austrian  territory,  are, 

.  1.  The  Inn,  which  crosses  the  Grisons  frontier  above  the 
pass  of  Finstermiintz  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  north- 
ern districts,  particularly  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the  borders  of  south-eastern  Bavaria,  which 
it  meets  at  Kichelwang.  From  this  point  it  runs  north  and 
then  east  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Bavaria  for  about 
90  miles,  to  Braunau,  in  Austria,  whence  it  flow>i  north- 
wards, forming  the  l)oundary  between  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
until  it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau,  after  an  entire  course 
of  nearly  320  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  after 
passing  Innsbruck.  Its  principal  tributary  stream  is  the 
Salza,  or  Salzach,  which  springs  from  the  Noric  Alps  at 
the  Krummler-Tauern,abov«  Ronach,  on  the  south-western 
limits  of  Austria:  it  traverses  the  vale  of  the  Pinzgau, 
turns  north  and  passes  through  Salzburg,  at  a  shoK  distance 
above  which  town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminates  a 
course  of  nearlv  200  miles  by  joining  the  Inn  at  Haming,  a 
little  south  of  iBraunau.  Between  Braunau  and  the  point 
where  the  left  bank  receives  the  Saale,  it  runs  between  the 
Archduchv  and  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Traun,  another  navigable  river  of  the  Upper  Ens 
province,  springs  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  Styria,  soon  after  enters  the  province  of  the  Ens, 
flows  northward  through  the  Hallstatter  and  Gemiind  or 
Tnuin  hikes,  and  passing  through  Wels  terminates  a  course 
of  about  1 10  miles  near  Zitzelau,  below  Linz,  where  it  meets 
the  Danube,  after  its  waters  have  been  increased  by  the  Ager, 
Aim,  and  Krems. 

3.  The  ling,  or  Enns,  has  its  source  in  a  lake  above  Had- 
stadt,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  the  nortlt- 
western  part  of  Styria,  and  entering  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Enns.  It  receives  the 
Steycr  just  above  the  town  of  that  name,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  170  miles. 

4.  The  March,  or  l^Iorava,  begins  its  course  of  about  280 
miles  at  the  f(K)t  of  the  Schneelierge  (snow  mountains),  at 
the  most  north-westerly  point  of  the  border  between  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Austrian-Bilesia ;  descenda  foulhwuds 
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to  litUii,  io  Moravia,  between  gradually  lowering  banks ; 
Ihenoe  it  runs  through  lowlands,  where  woodland  and  marsh 
alternately  bound  its  bed,  to  Olmiitz  and  Hadrasch.  It 
leaves  Moravia  above  Hohenau  in  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  separates  that  province 
iTom  Hungary  during  the  remainder  of  its  course,  and  meets 
the  Danube  at  Theben,  a  little  above  Pressburg.  Tbe 
Thava  has  a  course  of  about  170  miles  through  Znaim  from 
the  Moravian  mountains ;  after  it  has  been  ioined  by  the 
Sehwartz,  which  crosses  Moravia  through  Bninn  from  the 
Bohemian  firontier,  it  is  the  principal  stream  which  flows 
into  the  March. 

5.  The  Drave^  or  Drau,  which  rises  on  Mount  Pellegrino, 
not  fiur  firom  Inniohen,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tyrol, 
drains  tho  Pusterthal  as  far  as  Lienz  ;  here  it  turns  to  the 
east,  enters  Carinthia,  and  passes  Villach,  where  it  becomes 
navigable :  it  then  traverses  the  southern  part  of  Styria,  flow- 
ing past  Mahrburg,  enters  the  south-west  of  Hungary  above 
Varasdin,  bounds  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Croatia,  and 
joins  the  Danube  near  Almas,  a  village  east  of  Eszek,  in 
Slavonia,  wbieh  is  built  on  its  southern  bank,  after  a  course 
ni  nearly  400  miles.  Its  chief  subsidiary  streams  are  Uie 
Gail,  which  joins  the  Drave  on  the  right  bank  below  Villach  ; 
and  the  Muhr,  or  Murr,  which  issues  from  two  lakes  in 
the  mountains  of  that  name  belonging  to  the  Noric  Alps  in 
tha  circle  of  Salzburg,  and  flows  tnrough  Styria  eastwards 
to  Judenburg,  where  it  becomes  navigable :  it  then  passes 
Bruck,  and  afterwuds  taking  a  southern  course  runs  b^ 
Gratz.  Hie  last  part  of  its  course  is  more  to  the  east :  it 
meets  the  Dtave  on  its  left  bank  at  tho  market  town  of 
Legrad,  about  40  miles  east  of  Varasdin. 

6.  The  Save^  or  Sau,  springs  from  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Terglou,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Carinthian  Alps, 
takes  a  south-easteily  course  above  Laybach  to  the  centre 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Styria  and  Illyria,  follows 
that  line  to  its  south-eastern  termination,  then  crosses  the 
south  of  Austrian  Croatia  to  the  north-eastern  confines  of 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  during  the  remainder  of  a  course  of 
about  440  miles  runs  along  the  frontier  between  the  military 
frontier  province  of  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia.  It  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  between  Semlin  and  Belgrade,  and 
becomes  navigable  above  Agram  in  Croatia.  Ine  largest 
streams  which  h\\  into  it  are  on  its  right  bank, — the 
XJnna,  which  crosses  into  the  Military-Frontier  province 
from  Turkish  Croatia  above  Novi,  and  forms  the  line  of 
Drontier  between  Uie  Austrian  and  Turkish  territories  to  the 
spot  near  Uscisa,  opposite  Dubicza,  where  it  joins  the  Save 
after  a  course  of  about  130  miles;  and  the  Kulpa,  which, 
iasuing  from  a  lake  near  Mount  Szagora  in  Illyria,  becomes 
partiauv  navigible  at  Karlstadt,  and  terminates  a  course  of 
200  miles  and  upwards  by  joining  the  Save  between  Sissek 
and  Petrinja. 

7.  The  IVaagf  formed  of  the  White  Waag,  wnich  issues 
from  the  Green  Sea,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau  in 
Hungary,  and  of  the  Black  Waag,  which  springs  from  the 
oelelmted  Mount  Kravola-Hola,  flows  from  their  junctipn, 
east  of  Sz  MiUos,  changes  from  a  south-westerly  to  a  south- 
easterly direction  at  Neustadt,  and  completes  its  course  of 
270  miles  by  traversing  extensive  plains  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  at  Komorn.  North  of  that  fortress 
the  Waag  reoetves  the  Neutra,  which  flows  110  miks  from 
itM  sooree  in  the  Ore  mountains  between  Treutsin  and 
Neusobl. 

8.  The  Gran^  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ramsa  mountains, 
on  the  upper  plateau  of  the  Hungarian  Ore  mountains, 
skirts  the  tontlMerl^  feet  of  the  Liptau  range  until  it  reaches 
NeusohU  firom  which  it  winds  to  the  south  and  traverses  a 
long  series  of  plains  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube  at 
Paikany,  opposite  the  town  of  Gran.  Its  length  is  stated  to 
be  161  miles.  The  Eypel,  or  Ipoli,  likewise  falls  into  the 
Danube  somewhat  below  Gran;  it  has  its  source  in  the 
Ohirosky  mountains  north-east  of  Ssgh. 

9.  The  Leiika  rises  in  the  Summering,  south  of  the  Wie- 
ner-Wa«J,  in  the  Lower  Ens,  runs  north-east  into  the  Hun- 
garian cirele  of  Wieselburg,  and  then  flows  south-east  into 
an  arm  of  the  Danube  near  Ungarisch  Altenburg,  abcre 
the  town  of  Wieselburg,  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles. 

10.  The  Raab  rises  on  Mount  Rechberg,  in  Styria,  takes 
a  toatliern  bend  into  the  western  plains  of  Hungary,  where 
it  is  navigable,  and  then  flows,  between  swampy  banks, 
north-aaatwards  to  Raab,  near  which  it  falls  into  the  Danube. 
Its  iBOfth  is  about  170  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  55  paces. 
,    !!•  Tlie  Sarvitz  flows  from  the  Bakony  Forest,  in  the 


west  of  Hungary,  takes  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Stuhl- 
weissenburg,  from  which  town  the  Sarvitz  Canal  renders  it 
navigable ;  it  joins  the  Danube  on  the  right  bank  at  Bata, 
to  the  north-east  of  Fiinfkirchen. 

12.  The  Theisi,  or  Ticza,  which  is  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Danube,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  (greater  abundance  of  fish  than  any  other  river  in 
Europe,  issues  from  three  springs  on  Mounts  Szessul,  Rusca, 
and  Pietros,  in  the  most  north-easterly  partof  theTranssyl- 
vanian  range  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  From  two  of  these 
springs  flow  the  Black  and  White  Theiss,  which  unite  at 
Szigeth,  whence  the  river  takes  a  very  tortuous  course, 
chiefly,  however,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Great  SioUus 
and  Tokay,  and  then  descends,  with  numberless  windings, 
and  bordered  in  general  by  marsh-lands,  through  Uie 
extensive  plains  of  central  and  southern  Hungary,  keeping 
a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Danube  until  it  crosses  into 
the  Military- Frontier  province,  and  joins  the  Danube  about 
twenty  mUes  to  the  south-east  of  Petervardein.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Theist  is  estimated  by  Malchus  and  others  at 
740  miles.  It  has  numerous  large  tributaries :  the  Bodrogh 
is  composed  of  several  mountain-streams  from  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  joins  the  Theiss  at  Tokay ;  the  Hemath  springs 
from  the  Kravola-Hola,  in  northern  Hungary,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Kaschau,  and  after  it  has  received  the  S^jo  (or 
Schajo)  within  a  short  distance  firom  its  mouth,  terminates  a 
course  of  upwards  of  150  miles  below  Onod,  about  28  miles 
to  the  soutn-west  of  Tokay ;  the  Zagyva,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tama,  comes  down  from  the  Matra  mountains  in  the 
circle  of  Heves,  and  forming  one  stream  meets  tho  Theiss 
at  Szolnok.  The  Szamos  rises  on  Mount  Batra,  in  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Transsylvania,  and  receives  the  lesser 
Szamos  at  Dees,  in  Northern  Transsylvania,  after  the 
latter  has  descended  from  the  western  mountains  of  tha<^ 
principality  past  Klausenburg ;  firom  Dees  the  Szamos  flows 
in  a  north-western  direction  to  Szathmar,  in  Eastern 'Hun- 
gary, and  thence  continues  its  course,  which  is  above  300 
miles  in  length,  until  it  reaches  the  Theiss  at  Oltsva,  about 
60  miles  due  east  of  Tokay.  The  Koeroesz  or  Koeroes  is 
composed  of  several  streams,  particularlv  the  rapid,  white, 
and  black  Koeroesz,  which  issuing  from  tne  Ore  mountains 
in  Western  Transsylvania,  and  Sowing  westwards  through 
the  plains  of  Debreczin  and  Gross- Vc^ein,  unite  in  one 
channel  a  little  below  Bekes,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Bekesh  in  Easter^  Hungary :  the  united  stream  joins  the 
Theiss  opposite  to  Czongrad.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Koeroesz  united  stream  nas  been  computed  at  280  miles. 
The  Maroech  or  Mluros  rises  on  Mount  Dethegy,  south- 
east of  Sz  Miklos,  near  the  eastern  borders  of  Trans- 
sylvania, has  a  tortuous  course  througb  the  heart  of  that 
principality,  passing  near  Neumark  and  Karlsburg,  and 
Quits  it  in  the  south-west :  it  thence  flows  westerly  through 
tne  great  Hungarian  plain,  passes  the  towns  of  Arad  and 
Make,  and  hXU  into  the  Theiss,  after  a  course,  according 
to  Lichtenstem  and  others,  of  more  than  500  miles,  at 
Szegedin.  This  river  abounds  in  fish,  and  gold  is  found 
in  its  bed.  The  Bega,  to  which  the  name  of  Karos  is 
given  in  its  lower  course,  has  its  source  near  Gyular,  on 
Uie  Hungarian  side  of  the  south-west  borders  of  Transsyl- 
vania, and  following  a  south-westeriy  Une  through  the 
plains  of  Temeswar,  throws  itself  into  the  Danube  near 
Szarduk,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Semlin,  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  morasses. 

13.  The  Temesh,  or  Temes,  is  another  considerable 
stream  tributary  to  Ibe  Danube,  for  its  whole  length  is  not 
less  than  270  miles ;  this  river  flows  f^m  Mount  Samenik, 
one  of  the  Transsylvanian  Alps,  situated  in  the  Hungarian 
Bannat  (now  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Military  fron- 
tiers), winds  tortuously  through  the  plains,  swamps,  and 
woods  of  South-eastern  Hungary  and  the  Military  Frontiers, 
and  has  its  influx  near  Pantsova,  eight  or  nine  miles  east 
of  Belmde. 

14.  The  Aluta  (Alt,  or  Olt)  rises  in  Mount  Locawas,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Marosh,  in  eastern 
Transsylvania,  begins  a  course  of  350  miles  by  running 
south  to  Ulyesalva,  then  flows  northward  to  Hopecz,  and 
thence  south-westward  in  the  direction  of  Hermannstadt, 
firom  which  point  it  descends  to  the  south,  breaks  throuffh 
the  pass  of  Rothenthurm,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  confines  of  Transsylvania,  into  the  plains  of  W^- 
lachia,  and  empties  itself  mto  the  Danube,  opposite  to 
Nicopolis.  Within  the  bordva  of  Tranuylvania,  it  is  joined 
by  tho  Fekete,  Hormorod   and  o|pto  upon  the  paM  ot 
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Rothenthurm,   the  C2sibin»  on  which  Hennannstadt  is 
built    [See  Aluta.] 

15.  The  Pruth,  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ozorna  moun- 
tains of  the  Carpathian  chain,  within  the  limits  of  the 
circle  of  Marmaros  in  Hungar>',  flows  in  a  deep  valley 
through  southern  Galicia  past  Koloma  to  Tsliernovitz,  and 
traverses  the  Glalician  frontier,  from  which  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Moldavia,  until  it  turns  to 
the  south-east  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Reni,  below 
Oalatsh. 

16.  The  Sereth,  which  rises  from  the  northerly  branch  of 
the  Szesul  mountain,  north-wejit  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  Buckowine,  only  so  far  appertains  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  that  it  winds  round  the  northern  part  of  that 
province,  and  quits  it  just  above  the  town  of  Sereth  to  pass 
into  Moldavia,  through  which  it  flows  until  it  reaches  the 
Danube  at  Fodeni,  to  the  westward  of  Galatsh. 

The  Dniester  does  not  rise  within  the  Austrian  borders. 
This  impetuous  river  has  its  source  in  Lake  Miedoborczek, 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Carpathian  Forest  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  circle  of  Sambor  in  Galicia.  It  thence 
runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  the  western  borders 
of  the  Galician  plains,  winding  more  to  the  east  as  it 
approaches  Zalosczyk,  below  which,  and  until  it  draws 
near  to  Choczym,  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
Galicia  and  Bessarabia.  The  Dniester  traverses  or  bounds 
the  former  kingdom  for  a  length  of  about  190  miles,  but  is 
difiicult  of  navigation  from  the  rocks  and  shallows  with 
which  it  abounds.  The  Dneister  has  various  subsidiary 
streams  in  Galicia. 

Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  are  likewise 
connected  with  the  Baltic  through  the  Vistula  and  Oder. 
The  former  of  these  rivers  originates  in  the  confluence  of 
the  White,  Black,  and  Lesser  Vistulas ;  three  rimlets  which 
descend  from  the  sides  of  three  mountains  of  the  Beskide 
range,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Teschen  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  unite  at  Vistula,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tankow.  After  flowing  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  circle,  it  turns  westward,  and  separates  Austrian 
from  Prussian  Silesia,  until  it  reaches  the  confines  of 
Galicia ;  from  this  point  it  pursues  a  course  gradually 
inclining  more  and  more  to  the  north  as  it  describes  the 
frontier-line  between  Galicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  the  territory 
of  Cracow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  it  quits  the 
Austrian  borders  below  Zawhicost,  having  previously  passed 
between  Cracow  and  Padgorze.  So  early  in  its  course  does 
the  Vistula  assume  a  majestic  character,  that  even  above 
Skotshau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1 700  feet  and  upwards, 
which  increases  to  a  still  greater  breadth  before  it  leaves  the 
duchy  of  Teschen,  whilst  it  becomes  fit  for  navigation  at 
Cracow.  The  length  of  its  course  through  Gancia,  and 
along  its  frontier,  is  about  195  miles.  Its  numerous  tribu- 
taries form  the  most  important  streams  in  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia. 

The  Oder  is  not  connected  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
Austrian  territory  but  the  viorthem  margraviate  of  Mora\ia 
and  Silesia.  Its  sources  lie  near  the  village  of  Haslich, 
about  fourteen  miles  cast  of  Olmiitz  ;  from  this  spot  it  runs 
in  an  easterly  direction  between  wooded  accli\'ities  to  Odcrau 
in  Silesia ;  hence  it  soon  turns  to  the  north,  and  meets  the 
Prussian  frontier  north  of  Ostrau,  where,  after  receiving  the 
Oppa,  which  flows  along  the  Austrian-Silesian  border  west 
of  that  town,  it  continues  that  line  of  border  until  the  Elsa 
(or  Oelsa)  has  descended  into  it  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  duchy  of  Teschen,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  on 
its  banks.  It  now  passes  at  once  into  Prussian  Silesia, 
after  a  course  in  the  Austrian  dominions  of  about  fifty 
miles. 

A  part  of  this  empire  is  likewise  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  the  river  s^'stem  of  the  North  Sea,  by  the 
Jiibe,  which  commences  its  upper  course  from  the  junction 
of  a  multitude  of  brooks,  all  issuing  from  the  western  foot 
of  the  Snow -cap  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  Giant  Mountains  of  the  Sudetsch  range,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  4151  feet  above  the  sea.  It  leaves  the  rnoun* 
tains  at  Hohenelbe,  descends  southerly  to  Konigingratz  in 
eastern  Bohemia,  then  winds  round  by  the  south,  and  flows 
westerly  till  it  reaches  Brandeis,  fourteen  miles  north-east 
of  Prague ;  from  this  town  it  pursues  its  course  through 
tlie  northern  districts  of  Bohemia  to  Leitmeritz,  and  thence 
to  the  village  of  Hermkretscham,  where  it  crosses  into 
Saxony  through  the  opening  of  a  deep  romantic  vale,  after 
Howing  for  a  distance  of  about  160  miles  through  the  Bo- 


hemian territory.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  rarfertf 
of  the  Elbe,  which  has  an  elevation  of  618  feet  at  Konig- 
ingratz, declines  to  426  feet  at  Melnick,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-west  of  Brandeis,  and  to  320  feet  at  Schandau,  in  the 
Saxon  circle  of  Meissen.  This  river  does  not  become  na- 
vigable until  it  has  received  an  accession  of  waters  firom 
the  Moldau,  the  most  considerable  of  its  collateral  branches 
in  Bohemia.  The  Moldau  issues  firom  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, one  of  the  Bohemian  forest  range  in  the  south-east 
of  Bohemia,  becomes  navigable  at  Budweis,  flows  through 
the  heart  of  Bohemia  to  Prague,  and,  after  a  eourse  of 
more  than  220  miles,  falls  into  the  Elbe  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  of  Melnick. 

The  Rhine,  another  gi*eat  branch  of  the  river  syatem  of 
the  North  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  Detveen 
tlie  Vorarlberg  and  Switzerland,  and  falls  into  Lake  Coir- 
stance  at  Bregenz,  after  it  has,  in  the  former,  received  the 
111,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Feldkirchen. 

In  the  river  system  of  the  Mediterranean  are  compre- 
hended the  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Adriatic.  The  Po  is  the  only  large  Austrian  river  whose 
outlet  is  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  first  touches 
Lombardy  between  Casale  and  Pavia,  where  it  receives  the 
Ticino,  and,  bearing  its  slow  and  turbid  current  eastwards, 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south,  for  about  1 90  miles, 
separates  Lombardy  and  Venice  fipom  the  principalities  of 
Modena  and  Parma  and  the  States  of  the  Churcn,  until  it 
falls  into  the  Adriatic ;  the  only  exception  to  this  remark 
is  the  territory  of  Mantua,  which  lies  upon  its  right  bank 
between  Luzzara  and  Stellata,  and  renders  the  Po  a  purely 
Austrian  stream  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  after  which 
it  forms  the  frontier  between  the  Papal  and  Venetian  terri- 
tories. Its  surface  throughout  nearlv  the  whole  of  this  course 
is  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  land  through  which  it  tlows; 
and  in  spite  of  the  embankments  which  wall  in  its  waters, 
they  are  insufficient  to  prevent  its  volume,  overcharged  by 
its  Alpine  tributaries,  from  bursting  over  them  in  the  sprinff 
and  autumn,  and  creating  those  numerons  swamps  and 
marshes  which  line  it  at  various  points,  and  extena  more 
particularly  over  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  its  four 
Adriatic  outlets ;  neither  is  its  fall,  which  does  not  exceed 
twelve  inches  in  each  mile,  calculated  to  mitigate  its  devas- 
tations. The  largest  of  its  subsidiary  streams  bound  or 
traverse  Lombardy,  and  have  their  influx  on  its  northern 
banks.  The  more  important  of  them  are  the  Ticino  (or 
Tessino),  which  enters  Lombardy  firom  the  Lago  Msggiore 
at  Sesto  Calende,  marks  the  westerly  line  of  frontier  next 
to  Piedmont  for  about  seventy  miles,  throughout  which  it  is 
navigable,  and  fiills  into  the  Po  with  a  somewhat  raind  de- 
scent not  far  from  Belvedere,  about  four  miles  below  Pavia; 
the  Olona,  which  rises  among  the  Alps  near  Vedano,  in 
the  Austrian  territory,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Varese, 
flows  through  Legnano  and  Milan  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  discharges  itself  below  Corte  Olona,  about  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Placentia;  the  LambrOt  wlueh  first 
makes  its  appearance  on  an  eminence  near  Vassena,  b»- 
t^'een  the  two  southerly  extremities  of  the  Laffo  di  ConOt 
directs  its  course  past  Monza,  east  of  Milan,  and  meets  the 
Po  at  Coldo  Este,  below  Placentia ;  it  communicales  by  a 
canal  from  Cassano  with  the  Adda,  and  by  another  firom 
Milan  with  the  Olona;  the  Adda,  a  considerable  river, 
abounding  with  fish,  which,  after  entering  the  Lago  di  Como 
from  the  Valteline,  quits  it  as  a  navigable  stream  al  its 
eastern  extremity,  and  thence  flows  through  Cassano  and 
Lodi  into  the  Po,  below  Pizzighettone,  to  the  west  of  Cre- 
mona; its  waters  are  increa^  by  the  Serb  and  some 
minor  rivers;  the  Oglio,  whose  source  lies  in  the  upper 
opening  of  the  Val  Camonica,  in  the  most  northern  distaicts 
of  Lombanly,  flows  southward  through  Edolo  into  Lake 
Iseo,  and  then,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  receiving  the 
Mella  and  Chiese  in  its  course,  and  passing  through  C^lcio^ 
Pontevico,  and  Ostiano,  it  falls  into  the  Po  helow  Gaizuolo; 
and  the  Mincio  (or  Mcnzo),  which  runs  under  the  name  of 
the  Sarka  fVom  the  Tyrol  into  the  Lago  di  Garda,  between 
Riva  and  Arc(^  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera,  where  it  assumes 
the  name  of  tcio  Mincio,  directs  its  course  southwards  to 
Mantua,  expunding  into  the  lake,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
which  that  lurtress  stands,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  PO 
near  Gk>vernolo,  to  the  south-east  of  Mantua. 

The  Adige  (or  Etsch)  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Po  in 
the  Italian  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Adige  is  estimated  at  about  225  miles.  The 
PaMeger,  Alpon,  and  Adigetto  also  fall  into  this  river. 
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Hw  other  itreBiiu  in  this  quarter  of  the  AuBtrian  domi- 
nioni  which  flow  inlo  the  Adriatic,  surh  u  the  Bieoto, 
PiavB,  &c.  will  be  aoliced  in  their  proper  pla 

The  Canair  which  exist  id  the  Auitriaa  dominioDS  ua 
of  limited  estent,  kad  merely  local  ia  their  advaiitB^ 
their  object  in  getieral  is  merely  to  fhcilitate  the  coma 
cation  between  one  paiticular  district  or  town  and  another. 
Their  whole  Dumbet  ie  not  more  than  five-and -thirty ;  and 
their  entire  length  doe*  not  exceed  600  miles  (lor  Oennan 
miles)  at  the  utmost.  The  largest  of  them,  the  Bega,  or 
Temeth  Canal,  was  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  is  an 
artiflcial  channel,  into  which  the  Bega  has  been  brought 
from  its  old  and  winding  bed ;  it  runs  nearly  in  a  straight 
tine  of  serenty  four  miles,  from  Fakset  to  Becakerek, 
through  Temeswar,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hungary, 
and  Is  connected  with  the  Benava  Canal.  Another  and  a 
Uoie  important  canal  in  the  same  kingdom  is  the  Emperor 
Franci*  Ctnud,  which  unites  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and, 
by  saving  a  circuit  of  about  220  miles,  reduces  the  commu- 
nication between  those  two  rivere  in  the  south  of  Hungary 
from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two  or  three  days ;  it  open*  be- 
low Bediin,  and  Joins  the  Theiss  below  Boira,  about  twenty- 
tbur  miles  north-east  of  Petervardcin;  its  length  ia  sixty- 
seven  miles ;  il*  breadth  is  sixty  feet,  with  a  depth  varying 
from  four  to  six  feet,  and  it  is  provided  with  five  sluioea.  The 
Sarviti,  Alibunar,  Aibrechts.  and  Garda  and  Bola  Canals, 
likewise  in  Hungary,  are  of  little  further  use  than  to  drain 
off  the  waters  in  the  lowlands.  The  Yarszina  in  BlaVonia 
is  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  canal,  which  it  is  intended 
to  re-open :  and  the  Schwartienberg  in  Bohemia  is  only  flt 
for  floating  down  timber,  &c.  There  is  a  fnnal  also  between 
Vienna  and  Neustadt,  thence  called  the  Neustiidter,  wbieh 
is  thirty-seten  miles  in  length,  and  which  it  is 

flation  to  carry  through  Vamsdin  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bonio.  However  deficient  the  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
territories  may  be  in  canals,  the  provinces  of  Lombaidv  and 
Venice  abound  in  them :  the  Navifflio  Grande,  about  lolrty- 
seven  miles  long,  leads  fhim  the  Ticino  through  Abiagrocso 
to  Milan,  with  its  branches,  the  Beregnarao  and  Faria 
canals ;  the  Nlviglio  della  Marlisana,  whose  line  of  twenty- 
eight  miles,  commencing  at  Milsn,  and  terminating  on  the 
right  bankof  the  Adda,  unites  that  capital  with  Lake  Como; 
the  Communia  oonnects  the  Adda  with  the  Serio )  the  Tom 
Mutinenga  connects  the  Serio  with  the  Oglioj  the  O|^io 
Canal,  which  runs  to  the  banks  of  the  Chiese ;  and  the 
Fossa  Seriola,  which  unites  the  Chiese  with  the  Lago  ^ 
Garda;  the  two  last-mentioned,  however,  serve  meielv  as 
ctHiduits  to  the  districts  lying  along  their  banks.  Tha  whole 
of  the  preceding  an  in  Lombardy.  In  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, thoae  mostwordiy  of  notice  are  the  canals  of  the  ^le- 
sini,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roiigo,  of  which  the  Bitinco 
and  Adigetto  are  each  about  (brty  miles  long  ;  the  Uonse- 
licf,  or  Battaglia,  which  unites  Esie  and  Padua,  and  il 
about  eleven  mile*  in  length ;  the  Piavejo,  which  extends 
between  six  and  sevm  miles  to  the  Brenta-Horta ;  the  Non- 
eclla  and  Hodnno,  from  Noncella  to  the  Livenia ;  and  the 
loenty-thne  canals  in  tiie  Oulf  of  Venice,  amongst  which 
ia  the  Oranda,  which  divide*  Venice  into  two  parts.  Lom- 
bardy and  Venke  are  likewise  fUU  of  canals,  which  enawer 
the  usefiil  pnrpcaM  both  of  irrigating  the  oirounyacent  low- 
lands and  draining  tba  mat«hes. 

Cultivation  i^  Me  Soil  and  it*  JVorfucd,— The  variety 
of  sells  within  the  Austrian  empire  is  perhsps  not  equalled 
by  an^  other  stale  in  Europe.  Bulthere  arefewportiraia  of  it 
in  whtcb  tba  liberality  of  nature  has  hitherto  been  ideouatelf 
seconded  by  human  skill  and  industry.  This  dcfleieney 
has,  in  one  branch  of  eultivstion  at  last,  been  oandidly 
acknowledged,  aa  well  as  felt;  both  government  and  people 
bave  become  sensible  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  state  of  agriculture  can  be  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  advance  whish  it  has  made  among  most  of  tb*  Inhahit- 
ants  of  western  Kurope.  Their  first  attention  has  tberelbre 
been  directed  to  the  formation  of  agricultural  societies  and 
Bssociat  ions,  tha  scttins  on  foot  of  economical  Institutes,  and 
the  foundation  of  professorship*  of  rural  eeonomy  in  the 
Austrian  universities.  It  is  not  our  business,  however,  u 
speculate  on  the  probable  effect  of  these  measures,  but  to 
•peak  of  the  extent  to  which  cultivation  ha*  been  carried  in 
the  AcMrian  dominions.  With  this  view,  wa  shall  avail 
ourschies  of  Lichlenstem's  statements,  of  which  the  general 
•rcuracy  baa  been  universally  admitted.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  cnltirable  portion  of  the  253,336  square  miles, 
which  coDititMte  Uw  uea  of  these  dominions,  may  be  esti- 


tnaled  at  a3g,40tl,  of  whkh  VtSfiH  bains  about  SI  parte  at 
every  100  of  the  entire  area,  or  B 7  parts  m  every  lOOcftfaa 
cultivable  pwtion,  have  been  rendered  available.  Tbia  ex- 
tent of  available  tur&ee  may  be  thus  distributed : — 


Arable  land 

Gardens 

Vinevords 

Meadow  land    .  . 

Graiing  land 

Forests  and  woodlands,  Bus. 


91,300 
3,040 
4,0»D 
18,390 
18,530 

73,3aa 


S08,570 
Prom  this  estimate  it  Would  W«m  that  the  quantity  of 
surface,  either  unproductive  or  not  yet  turned  to  any  ac- 
count, does  not  much  exceed  18  parts  out  of  every  109  of 
the  whole  area,  and  is  less  than  13  ports  out  of  every  100  1^ 
what  is  estimated  as  the  cultivable  portlott  of  it. 

When  describing  hereafler  each  subdivision  of  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  we  shall  hate  occasion  to  notice  the  respec- 
tive proportioni  of  cultivated  or  otherwise  productive  soil 
which  appertain  to  it ;  in  the  mean  while  we  may  generally 
observe,  that  the  proportion  of  that  soil  with  reference  to  the 
surftce  Df  enoh  aubdivision  may  be  suted,  fbr 
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This  glance  at  the  actually  producing  extent  of  the  Aus- 
trian soil  nativally  leads  ta  a  oonsideratlon  of  tha  speciea 
and  quantities  of  products  which  are  derived  fbm  it,  whether 
vegetable,  animal,  or  mineiml;  and  here  the  first  object  of 
soUoitude  lo  a  statesman,  and  of  inquiry  to  sn  intelligent 
observer,  is  the  prqxHtion  which  the  emtivation  of  groin 
bears  to  the  number  of  human  beings,  whose  existent 


inqdry,  we  are  called  upon  to  contend  against  the  want 
of  special  and  anthentio  data;  a  want  which  will  mora 
~  less  embarrasi  us  in  every  stage  of  our  subsequent 


to  the  most  discrepant  estimate*  of  tba  annual 
growth  of  grain  lu  the  Austrian  dominions ;  Lichtenstem, 
fbr  instance,  •ssuming  it  to  be  but  36,134,000  quarters, 
Blumenbaoh  upwards  of  41,840,000,  Stein  49,630,000, 
Hassel  79,300,000,  and  some  mora  recent  writers  as  high 
a*  93,800,000,  and  upwarda.  Of  thoae,  however,  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  aubject,  Malchui  appeara 
to  ns  to  have  handled  it  with  the  greatest  degree  of  discri- 
minstton ;  and  it  i*  bis  opinion,  that,  looking  at  tha  present 
state  of  buibandry  and  the  uniform  system  of  cultivation 
which  is  prvvalent  throughout  tha  empire,  with  very 
trifling  exceptions,  it  i*  saw  to  estimate  this  gross  quantitr 
of  grain  pr^uced  at  82,070,000  quarters,  fhim  whicn 
17.830,000  beinf  reserved  and  deducted  fbr  seed  comt 
there  will  remam  a  surplus  of  64,250,000  for  consump- 
tion or  export  He  likewise  oomputo*  the  gross  produce 
to  be  eompoaad  of  38,080,000  quarton  of  wheal  and  lye, 
and  43,990,000  of  bariey  and  oats ;  and  calculating  the 
average  yearly  consumption  of  the  former  kinds  by  each 
iodividusl  to  be  about  one^uarWr,  hs  considers  tha  whole 
domestic  ootuumption  of  bread-corn  to  amount  t«  33,28O,0OO 
quartets,  leavins  a  residua  of  4,BU0.000  applicable  to  other 
purpose*.  The  l«rge«tquantitieaoftb**elbursorlsof  grain 
are  ttieed  U  Hnngmry,  Galieii,  Bobeniat  and  LaiM«idf 
T8 
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ftnd  Venice  (where  every  available  acre  is  judiciously  culti- 
vated) ;  but  there  are  parts,  such  as  the  north  of  Hungary, 
tipper  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Maritime  Frontier,  Dalmatia, 
the  Tyrol,  Silesia,  and  a  few  others,  constituting  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  territory  of  Austria,  which  do  not 
grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  This  remark 
attaches  equally  to  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  where,  however,  the  subsistence  of 
the  metropolitan  population  alone  creates  the  necessity  of  a 
large  importation.  This  province  and  the  Upper  Ens  enjoy 
the,  reputation  of  producing  the  finest  wheat  in  the  empire. 
In  most  districts  there  is  more  wheat  grown  than  rye, 
and  more  oats  than  barley.  Besides  these  descriptions  of 
grain,  a  very  considerable  supply  of  maize,  amounting  to 
5,100,000  quarters  yearlv,  is  raised  in  various  parts,  parti- 
cularly the  south  of  Hungary,^  the  Bucko  wine,  Styria, 
ti&e  Tvrol,  Dalmatia,  Lombanly,  and  Venice ;  the  last-men- 
tioned kingdom  likewise  produces  from  131,000  to  142,000 
quarters  of  rice,  independently  of  4400  to  5600  more 
grown  in  the  marsh-lands  of  Temeswar,  Slavonia,  the  Mili- 
tary-Frontier districts,  Dalmatia,  and  other  provinces  in 
the  south.  It  has  been  estimated,  indeed,  that  the  growth 
of  these  several  substitutes  for  wheat  and  rye  increases  the 
annual  produce  of  grain  adapted  for  human  subsistence  to 
41,400,000  (quarters.  Buck-wheat,  millet,  podded  grains 
(the  Bohemian  pea  particularly),  and  lentils,  rapeseed 
(though  to  no  great  extent),  and  linseed,  potatoes,  and  other 
ordinary  vegetables,  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  almost 
every  part  of  Austria :  nor  is  there  any  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  growth  of 
which,  especially  of  clover  and  lucem,  Lombardy,  Styria, 
the  Archduchy,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  take  the  lead. 
Though  we  have  no  complete  accounts  of  the  produce  of 
the  meadow  lands  in  Austria,  an  approximative  estimate 
may  be  arrived  at  by  assuming  the  crop  of  hay  and  after- 
math to  be  thirty  cwt.  per  annum  to  each  yoch ;  this  calcu- 
lation will  give  about  12,500,000  tons  for  the  whole  yearly 
supply,  ^ch  pepper  (called  papHca,  or  Turkish  pepper) 
is  derived  in  Hungary  from  the  capsicum  annuum  ;  mustard 
is  raised  everywhere,  the  finest  in  Moravia  and  Lombardy ; 
aniseed  is  most  grown  in  Lombardy  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Znaym  in  Moravia ;  ginger  is  cultivated  in  the  Lower 
Ens  and  Slavonia,  and  truffles  chiefly  in  Lombardy, 

Among  commercial  products  the  tobacco,  raised  to  the 
extent  of  200,000  cwt.  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  is  ac- 
counted by  some  the  best  which  is  grown  in  Europe; 
an  excellent  kind  is  also  produced  in  Slavonia,  Transsyl- 
vania,  and  Galicia;  and  no  small  quantities  in  Styria, 
the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  other  districts.  The  quaUty 
of  the  latter  is  generally  indifferent;  but  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  Austria  (about  700,000  cwt)  leaves  a  surplus 
for  exportation  beyond  the  domestic  consumption.  Of 
those  700,000  cwts.,  about  300,000  are  raised  in  Hungary 
alone,  80,000  in  Transsylvania  and  the  MUitary  Frontier, 
100,000  in  the  Tyrol,  and  20,000  to  30,000  in  GMtcia. 
Of  hops,  Bohemia  not  only  yields  the  finest  sort  in 
Germany,  but  has  been  known  in  some  years  to  export  as 
many  as  12,000  or  15,000  cwts.;  Galicia,  Morana,  and 
Transsylvania  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption. 
Flax,  of  uncommonly  fine  quality  and  great  length  of  fibre, 
is  cultivated  about  Crema  in  Lombardv,  and  other  parts  of 
the  delegations  of  Lodi  and  Brescia ;  the  Silesian  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  it ;  and,  next  to  the  latter,  stand  Moravia,  Bohe- 
mia, Styria,  the  Upper  Ens,  Hungary,  and  Carniola.  The 
whole  quantity  raised  in  these  and  other  parts  of  Austria 
is,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  although 
Transsylvania  makes  it  an  article  of  export  to  Wallachia. 
Hemp  of  peculiar  goodness  is  grown  in  the  district  of 
Hanna  in  Moravia,  and  in  Lombaniy,  and  inferior  quahties 
in  Silesia,  Transsylvania  (which  exports  large  quantities), 
Styria,  Bohemia,  CamioU,  and  the  Tyrol,  but  what  is  raised 
in  Hungary  is  of  worse  colour  and  shorter  fibre.  Though 
hemp  is  not  so  universally  cultivated  in  Austria  as  flax,  it 
ranks  among  the  exports  of  Lombardy  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces. A  substitute  for  this  article,  called  Ginster,  p;rows 
in  the  wild  state  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  The  indigo  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  transplanted  to  the  Milanese,  and 
It  said  to  surpass  the  original  dve  both  in  colour  and  general 
excellence ;  and  the  saffiron  of  the  Lower  Ens  b  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  grown  in  Europe :  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts too  of  Hungary  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia.  The  cultivation  of  madder-root,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Lower  Ens  at  the  dote  of  the  U>t  cen* 


tury,  has  been  checked  by  the  return  of  peace ;  it  is  now 
principally  confined  to  some  few  districts  in  the  south  ot 
Hungary,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  and  locally 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date,  though  the  circumstance  was 
not  generally  known.  Besides  anil,  a  species  of  indigo^ 
which  is  a  product  of  Slavonia  and  Carniola,  woad  is  reared 
as  a  substitute  for  indigo  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  Molk,  and  other  |^aces  in  the  Lower 
Ens ;  safflower  is  no  longer  a  product  of  Bohemia,  where,  we 
are  told,  the  improper  use  maae  of  it  as  an  artide  of  food  hj 
the  peasantry  has  occasioned  its  cultivation  to  be  prohihitea, 
but  It  continues  to  be  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Hungary 
and  Lombardy.  Considerable  trade,  both  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire  and  foreign  countries,  is  carried  on  in 
Hungary  in  what  is  caUed  yellow  wood  {thus  eoHmui)^  the 
stem  of  a  shrub  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  aoutib* 
western  districts  and  Slavonia,  under,  the  name  of  the 
ruja,  and  is  largely  employed  in  some  of  the  proceiMs  of 
dyeing. 

Ihe  principal  medicinal  plants  cultivated  in  Austria  are- 
rhubarb,  which  is  raised  in  Styria,  the  Lower  Ens,  Bohemia, 
and  GraUcia ;  Uquorice,  a  favourite  article  of  growth  in  Mo- 
ravia, whence  400  tons  and  upwards  are  annually  exported, 
and  which  is  also  gathered  in  the  wild  state  in  Hungary 
and  Slavonia;  manna,  derived  from  the  Fhurimu  omus, 
which  abound[s  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  and  Slavonia; 
and  spikenard  {Spica  Celtica),  which  is  collected  with  mueh 
care  in  the  mountains  of  Carniola,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  usd 
the  Upper  Ens»  The  white  species  of  this  plant  is  mostly 
exported  to  the  Levant,  where  the  Turks  ana  Greeks  make 
use  of  it  in  their  baths  on  account  of  what  they  ooneeive  to 
be  its  invi^rating  properties.  A  brandy  spirit  is  distiUed 
in  Carintma  and  Styria  from  gentian,  which  is  found  in 
most  of  the  elevated  regions ;  and  Iceland-moss  is  collected 
in  considerable  quantities*  on  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
where  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  six  feet  in  height. 

The  cultivation  of  fitdt  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
every  part  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  oif  Chdicia ;  tlM 
best  descriptions  are  raised  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  the 
TvroU  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  Illyria.  Lombardy,  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsylvania.  Whole  forests  of  plums  and 
damsons  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary ;  and  10,000  acres 
of  land  are  devoted  to  the  produce  of  tiie  former  akme  in 
the  Slavonian  circle  of  Syrmia,  which  annually  manufro- 
tures  above  600,000  gallons  of  Slivavitxa  (or  Raky),  a  brandy 
extracted  from  the  plum  and  damson,  which  is  a  fkvourite 
beverage  among  the  Slavonians,  and  is  also  made  in  the 
Arehduchy  and  Hungary ;  filberts  and  chestmiti»  figt  and 
almonds,  are  the  growth  of  Lombardy  and  moat  of  the 
southern  provinces;  some  few  of  the  northern  pnmnces 
also  produce  the  former ;  currants  and  raiuns  are  exported 
from  Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  grenade, 
pomegranate,  lime,  lemon  (which  is  extensivdy  grown  in 
the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Hlyria,  and  Dalmatia)* 
orange,  date,  and  aloe,  are  natives  of  some  of  the  ionthem 
and  south-eastern  provinces.  In  these  parts  the  olive  is 
likewise  cultivated  largely ;  the  best  grow  near  Cattaro* 
and  the  district  of  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  in  which  Tieinity  the 
produce  of  oil  amounts  to  20,000  or  25,000  bairds  per 
annum;  Istria  also  manufactures  about  30,000  bands  a 
year ;  but  the  production  of  this  article  is  not  at  all  adequate 
to  the  consumption  of  the  empire  at  large.  Mdont  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Hungarjr ; 
but  grown  as  a  garden-fruit  only  in  other  puts  of  Austria. 
Hungary  indeed  has  been  called  *  The  ParadiM  of  the 
Melon.*  In  that  country,  the  fruit  is  raised  both  in  the 
open  field  and  garden,  and  eaten  by  all  classes,  of  whom  the 
lower  use  the  water-melon,  which  succeeds  best  in  sandy 
soils. 

We  have  seen  that  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  deemed 
the  available  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  oocupied  by 
tDoods  andjbrests ;  it  is  equal,  indeed,  to  a  fourth  part  and 
upwards  of  the  whole  area ;  and  it  will  therefore  naturally 
occur  to  every  reader^  that  wood  must  constitute  one  oif 
the  staple  productions.  The  more  level  districts  grow  the 
oak,  beech,  ash,  alder,  elm,  poplar,  lime  or  lindmi,  hirdi* 
willow,  and  plantain ;  whilst  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  and 
yew,  and,  where  these  will  not  thrive,  the  dwsff  pine  and 
juniper,  seek  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  Bakony 
forest  in  Hungary,  which  is  above  fifty  miles  long,  and 
from  ten  to  fivo-and-twenty  broad,  and  the  Draganeedi  in 
Illyria,  as  well  as  the  forests  of  the  Buckowine,  Slavonia* 
and  Dalmatiat  abound  in  oaks  of  extraordiniry  diiM&irioii% 
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und  would  ftflbrd  inexliaustible  resouroes  to  a  state  like 
England.     The  following  details  from  lichtenstern  will 
however  oonvey  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
Ibrest  lands  than  anv  general  remark.      He  states  the 
woods  and    forests  of  Hungary  to  occupy  a  surface  of 
8,942,740  yochs ;  of  Transsylvania,  4,482,900 ;  of  Galicia, 
3,845,375;  of  Bohemia,  2,319.811 ;  of  the  Military  Fron- 
tier districte,  2,172.793;  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria, 
1,829,009;   of  the  Tyrol,  1,508,660;  of  Stjria,  1,507,214; 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  1,465,400 ;  of  Illyna,  1,359,461 ;  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  1,120,285;  and  of  Dahnatia,  633,100; 
making  altogether  a  total  of  31,186,748  yochs,  or  about 
44.550,000  acres.    With  respect  to  fuel,  we  have  no  means 
at  hand  of  ascertafhing  the  quantity  of  wood  felled  for  its 
supply.      The  neglect  of  the  forests,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  has  become  so  crying  an 
evil  among  the  Austrians  of  late  years,  that  general  at- 
tention has  been  roused  to  the  subject,  and  much  pains 
are  taking  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  deficiency  of 
fuel,  by  fresh  plantations,  in  which  I^ce  Lichtenstein 
has   set  a  most  useful  example,  above  two  millions  of 
American  trees  and  shrubs  having  been  added  to  the 
woods  on   some  of  his   estates  in   the  Archduchy  and 
Moravia.    Among  the  products  of  the  Austrian  forests  we 
may  name  potashes,  which  are  chiefly  made  in  Hungary, 
Galicia,  and  the  Buckowine,  Moravia,  the  Archduchy,  and 
Bohemia.    The  Hungarian  potash,  of  which  about  1500 
tons  are  produced,  stands  in  highest  estimation ;  the  supply 
from   Galicia,  and  from  the   Buckowine,  where  fi>ujEt««n 
works  yield  above  300  tons  annually,  is  alao  considerable  ; 
and  there  are  upwards  of  800  manuftumirers  of  the  article  in 
Bohemia,  who  produce  850  to  900  tons  a  year  for  exporta- 
tion, besides  supplying  its  domestic  consumption,  for  which 
nearly  5000  tons  are  required.    Moravia  is  also  a  consider- 
able exporter  of  potashes;  and  there  is  a  sort  made  at 
Deutsch-Brodersdorf,  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  which  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  that  is  proauced  elsewhme.    In 
no  other  province  is  this  branch  of  manufacture  canied 
to  any  extent.    Tar,  charcoal,  gall-apples,  and  turpentine 
should  be  added  to  this  enumeration  of  the  product  of  the 
Austrian  forests,  though  they  are  not  of  considerable  mo- 
ment :  that  of  tar,  for  instance,  not  exceeding  300  tons ; 
that  of  gall- apples  being  not  more  than  8000f.  in  yearly 
value ;  and  that  of  turpentine  not  exceeding  1 000/. 

The  quantity  of  wtne  annually  made  in  the  Austrian 
territory  averages  between  570,000,000  and  600,000,000  gal- 
lons.   Of  this  produce,  Hungary  contributes  370.000 ;  Lom- 
bardy and  Venioe,  83,670,000;  the  Archduchy,  36,000,000; 
Transsylvania,  15,000,000 ;  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  about 
9.000.000  each ;  Illy ria,  10,980.000  ;  Dalmatia,  8.505,000; 
Moravia,  6,808,000 ;  and  Bohemia,  405,000.     The  quan- 
tity consumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  is  estimated 
at  525.000.000  or  540,000.000  gallons.    No  wine  is  made 
in  Galicia,  the  climate,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  being 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  nor  had  any 
been  made  in  the  adjoining  province  of  ^e  Buckowine 
until  within  the  last  few  years.    The  '  King  of  Wines'  is  a 
native  of  the  Austrian  soil :  it  is  the  produce  of  a  district  not 
much  more  than  one  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  situated 
on  the  high  grounds  of  Tokai  and  Tarczal,  which  form  part 
of  the  Heggallya  range  of  the  Carpathians,  in  the  circle  of 
Zemplin,  in  north-eastern  Hungary;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  geperous  grape,  from  which  the  several 
species  of  Tokai  are  made,  should  ripen  to  such  perfect 
sweetness  as  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  acid  at  so  high  a 
latitude  as  48^.    The  Tokai,  Tarczal,  and  Mada  sorts  are 
esteemed  the  finest,  from  combining  strength  and  aroma 
with  the  most  delicate  sweetness.    In  point  of  body,  the 
Tally  a  and  Zambor  sorts  are  preferred.    Next  to  these,  in 
the  list  of  Hungarian  wines,  stands  red  Menesch,  a  strong, 
sweet,  and  aromatic  liquor;  and  the  Ausbruch,  or  first 
Quality  of  the  Oedenburg  growth,  is  also  in  demand  among 
those  who  prefer  a  less  powerful  wine.    The  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ofen  slso  yield  a  wine  of  astringent 
quality,  which    is  frequently  substituted  for    Burgundy. 
Slavonia,  Croatia,  Transsylvania,  and  the  Archduchy,  pos- 
sess wines  which,  under  better  treatment,  would  probably 
be  deemed  very  little  inferior  to  the  best  Hungarian  or 
Rhenish.    We  know  of  no  sparkling  wine  in  Austria  ex- 
cepting that  which  is  brought  from  the  valley  of  Vinodol,  in 
Croatia.    Some  strong  wines,  particularly  Muscatel  and 
PofMeeo,  as  well  as  the  delicious  Marzemm  del  Teodo,  are 
pcgduoed  in  Dalmatia;  but  thsre  are  none  of  marked  ex- 


cellence made  in  the  Italian  provinces.  The  whole  export 
of  this  article  fhmi  the  Austrian  dominions  are  estimated 
at  about  75,000,000  gallons. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  leading  productions  which 
characterize  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, we  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  resources  with 
which  the  animal  kingdom  has  supplied  it  And  here  we 
shall  again  have  recourse  to  the  general  estimates  made  by 
Lichtenstern,  who  possessed  sources  of  information  to  which 
few  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  said  to  have  had 
access.  He  tells  us,  that  the  domestic  and  more  useful 
classes  of  animals,  of  which  the  whole  Austrian  stock  is 
coniposed,  present  the  subsequent  totals,  viz. : 

Horses  (including  one  to  three  year  old  foals)  1,800.000  to 
1 ,900,000 ;  mules  and  asses,  from  60,000  to  70,000 ; 
homed  cattle  (including  one-fifth  for  the  young),  9,000.000 
to  10,000.000;  sheep  (of  which  about  one-eighth  are  of 
improved  breeds),  1 6,000,000  to  1 7,000,000 ;  swine,  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000;  goats,  800,000  to  900,000.  Blumenbach 
estimates  the  number  of  horses  as  high  as  2,200,000 ;  and 
of  the  sheep,  at  19,000,000  or  20,000,000,  among  which  are 
some  few  cd  the  Dishley  and  New  Leicester  breeds,  intro- 
duced in  1825. 

Malchus,  a  subsequent  and  very  recent  writer,  has  like- 
wise investigated  this  subject  with  much  care ;  and  we  give 
the  following  statement  upon  his  authori^,  to  which  we 
have  added  the  surface  of  each  province,  m  order  to  faci- 
litate the  comparison  between  them : — 


Extent  of 

Surfee*. 

HOHM. 

HoTMdCattlt. 

obMp. 

■<|.inil««. 

1.  Arebdochy  of  Aoftxia 

14.881 

118,091 

778.177 

651,818 

2.  Htyria 

8,888 

44,768 

303  J93 

136344 

3  TIm  Tyrol 

10345 

13.978 

833.431 

137.301 

4.  lUrrU 
ft.  BohemU 

10,916 

47,498 

378.326 

639.:i39 

80.013 

137.583 

896.875 

130i.458 

6.  Monvia  and  Silesia 

10.U8 

130.418 

383.066 

448.818 

7.  Galicia,  &e. 

32.508 

368,477 

1385.735 

647.653 

8.  Hunt^rr,  &e. 

9.  TranMyiTania 

87.816 

700.000 

4,500.000 

63(i0.0U0 

83,888 

300.000 

700.000 

600.0UO 

10.  MUitary  Frontier  District 

18.880 

173,438 

600300 

800.000 

U.  Dalmatia 

6.748 

88.480 

53.164 

717,181 

18.  Lombardy  and  Venice 

17.W8 

69.760 

450  (too 

376337 

8,110393        10.486.466       18357.377 

To  this  Statement  it  may  be  added  that  the  proportion 
of  oxen  to  cows  is  estimated  as  being  that  of  7  to  12,  and 
the  whole  number  of  mules  and  as^s  at  between  58,000 
and  59,000.  With  respect  to  the  horse,  the  finest  breeds 
are  reared  in  Transsylvania  and  the  Buckowine;  they 
are  well  formed,  and  of  Turkish  descent :  the  Hungarian, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  of  slender  make,  and  commonly 
much  below  fifteen  hands,  their  greatest  height ;  but  they 
are  a  swift  and  durable  race  of  animals.  The  Galician 
breed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  of  Polish  blood  which 
are  bred  in  the  circles  of  Zloczoff  and  Brzerany,  are  of 
still  more  diminutive  size,  and  in  general  trained  from  a 
wild  state,  but  tiiey  are  lemarkaMy  hardy,  as  well  as 
swift-fboted.  The  Dohemian  and  Moravian  horse  is  prin- 
cipally adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  whilst  the  breed 
reared  in  the  Archduchy,  Styna,  and  Carinthia,  are  of 
strong  and  powerful  make,  fitted  for  private  use  and  military 
service ;  but  the  stock  of  the  latter  is  bv  no  means  abun- 
dant In  fact,  the  supply  of  horses  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions is  so  inadeouate  to  the  demand,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  Naples,  Mecklenburg,  and  even  our  own 
country  for  carriage-horses,  as  well  as  to  various  parts  of 
Germany  for  remounts  for  the  cavalry.  The  immense 
studs,  which  the  government  maintain  in  Hungary,  Galicia, 
the  BudLowine,  and  other  quarters,  where  thousands  of  this 
useful  animal  are  reared  and  trained,  have,  however,  greatly 
contributed  to  replace  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the 
destructive  aoceession  of  wars  out  of  which  Austria  is 
emerging.  Lombardy  takes  the  lead  in  supplying  mules 
and  asses,  and  oonjomtly  with  Venice  possesses  a  stock  of 
between  48,000  and  49,000  of  them,  above  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  Austrian  stock.  The  moles  of  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol 
are  larger,  stronger,  and  handsomer  than  the  ordinary  race, 
and  as  sirift  as  uie  fleetest  horse. 

Of  homed  eaiile  the  choicest  breeds  are  reared  in  Hun- 
gary, Transsylvania,  Lombardy,  and  Styria ;  those  of  the 
first  two  countries  are  rema^iaole  for  their  sise  and  hand- 
some horns,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  their 
flesh;  the  Lombardy  cattle  appear  to  be  a  cross  of  the 
Swiss  and  Hungarian  breeds,  and  are  of  handsome  size  and 
strong  make ;  the  Styrian  breeds  are  the  same  large,  k>ng 
ciumpled-hocned.  ihoii-legged  noe  as  th«  Carin- 
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Duan  tnd  CrottiaiL  Although  Hungary*  Galicia,  and  their 
southern  neighhoura  export  hetwecn  150,000  and  180,000 
head  of  catUe  annually,  their  gross  number  throughout  the 
empire  b  said  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  decline  during 
the  last  forty  years;  the  Austrian  farmer  and  grazier 
having  found  it  to  their  interest  to  attend  rather  to  their 
flocks  than  their  herds.  The  produce  of  Austria  in  tallow, 
cheese,  &c.,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  iU  manu- 
factures. Buffaloes  are  bred  in  parts  of  the  south  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Transsylvania  and  Slavonia,  where 
they  arc  used  fur  the  purposes  of  draught,  it  being  found 
that,  in  those  countries  at  least,  a  buffalo  can  draw  a  heavier 
load  than  three  native  horses,  and  is  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  his  food :  their  milk  is  also  extremely  rich. 

The  hrecKiing  of  irheep  has  in  most  parts  been  followed 
up  to  the  injury  of  the  stock  of  cattle.  In  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  Lower  Ens,  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  quality,  arising  from  the  cross  of  the  native 
breed  with  the  Spanish  Merino,  has  more  than  counter- 
balanced a  trilling  decrease  in  quantity.  But  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  equal  to  the  east  of 
Hungary  and  to  Transsylvania  for  the  extent  of  their  flocks 
and  pastures.  Hungary,  indeed,  possesses  so  much  larger 
a  supply  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  use,  that  there  have 
been  years  when  it  has  exported  above  half  a  million  of 
sheep  and  goats,  independently  of  upwards  of  170,000 
lambs  and  1,400,000  lbs.  of  wooL  The  latter,  however, 
which  is  chietly  obtained  from  the  common  Hungarian  raco 
(ovis  strepsiceros),  a  breed  with  long  twisted  horns,  and 
long,  clotted,  haiiy  wool,  not  found  elsewhere  excepting  on 
Mount  Ida  and  in  some  of  the  Greek  islands,  is  but  of 
coarse  texture.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Hungary  the  breed  has  been  improved  by  crossing  it  with 
Merinos,  and  now  yields  very  fine  wool.  Galicia  has  much 
increased  its  flocks  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  greatly 
improved  them  by  mixing  them  with  Merinos ;  its  stock, 
which  amounted  to  375,050  only  in  1807,  has  now  risen  to 
nearly  550,000.  In  the  east  of  Lombardy,  the  Venetian 
territory,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Quamero  Islands,  where  the 
Paduan  breed  is  reared,  an  excellent  quality  of  wool  is  also 
obtained.  On  the  whole,  Austria  does  not,  however,  pro- 
duce as  much  wool  as  the  consumption  of  her  manufactu- 
rers requires,  and  therefore  makes  up  the  deficiency  by 
importation  from  Turkey  and  other  countries.  Her  native 
supply  has  been  estimated  at  474,000  cwt  per  annum ; 
namely,  about  10,000  of  superfine,  270,000  of  fine  and 
middling,  and  1 70,000  of  coarse  qua^ties.  We  should  add, 
that  there  are  five  distinct  races  of  sheep  bred  in  Austria — 
the  Hungarian,  also  called  the  Zackelschaaf,  which  we  have 
just  described,  the  common  curly-coated  sheep,  the  improved 
breed,  the  Paduan,  and  the  pure  Spanish  or  Merino  species. 

The  rearing  of  goats  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
some  parts  that  no  other  animal  food  is  eaten  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  We  have  already  stated  that  their 
number  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  or  900,000.  They  are 
principally  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Austria  and 
Lorabanly,  and  good  cheese  is  made  from  their  milk  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Bohemia;  but  the  government  are  anxious  to 


an  abundance  of  other  poultry,  is  amply  wmiterlwJmecA 
in  Bohemia,  Galicia,  and  Hungary,  in  whioh  quartna  the 
Jews  have  contrived  to  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  trallle 
in  down  and  quills.  The  pheasant  of  the  finest  Austnaa 
breed  is  a  native  of  the  first-mentioned  of  theee  three  king- 
doms, though  this  bird  abounds  equally  in  «U  of  them. 
The  Tyrol  is  celebrated  for  rearing  canary  birds,  of  whfeh  be- 
tween 3000/.  and  4000/.  in  value  are  annually  sold,  and  some 
even  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  Game  of  all  kinds 
is  plentiful  in  most  parts,  and  on  the  list  of  wild  animaH 
we  find  the  bear»  lynx,  wolC  fox,  martin,  chamoia-mt, 
otter,  and  land-tortoise.  The  bear  and  wolf,  indeed, 
are  found  at  times  to  be  such  troublesome  neighfaoun  in 
Galicia,  that  a  premium  is  set  upon  their  heads,  and  between 
tlie  years  1812  and  1814,  sixtecen  thousand  fiorina  were 
paid  to  the  peasantry  for  bringing  in  41  of  the  former  and 
4938  of  the  latter.  The  Tyrol  also  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  infested  with  them  in  1819,  when  above  IflO/. 
were  expended  in  rewards  for  the  slaughter  of  a  lynx,  39 
bears,  and  12  wolves. 

The  streams  of  the  Austrian  empire  abound  inyM.  The 
sturgeon  is  found  in  the  Lower  Danube  and  frequently  in 
the  Theiss,  and  some  are  often  caught  that  weigh  ftfiieen 
hundred  pounds.  Next  to  the  sturgeon  is  the  pike,  the 
largest  of  which  are  at  times  forty  pounds  in  weight:  it 
is  found  with  the  carp  and  trout  in  the  Theiss  and  oUier 
rivers ;  but  if  we  were  to  proceed  in  our  enumeration,  from 
the  lamprey  of  the  Milanese  to  the  salmon  of  the  Vistula, 
for  each  inter\'ening  stream  or  sheet  of  water,  we  should 
omit  scarcely  une  species  out  of  the  numerous  fresh  water 
varieties  which  exist  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  the  pearl-bearing  muscle  which  inhabits 
the  rivulets  of  Hungary,  the  Archduchy,  and  Btohemia 
and  of  which  the  finest  are  taken  in  the  Vatava,  where  a 
regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  Moldau,  Ilx, 
Behlia,  and  Kesselhach.  Coral  is  collerted  on  the  ooaata  of 
Dalmatia,  particularly  in  Lake  Sebenieo;  and  the  tunny 
mackerel,  anchovy,  and  other  sea-fish  are  caught  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  fisheries  on  the  Dalmatian  ooaat  employ 
8000  individuals,  and  yield  a  yearly  return  not  far  short  of 
500,000/. 

The  rearing  of  the  nlkworm,  though  not  wholly  negleeted 
in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Austria,  is  no  where  eanM  on 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  territory  of  Lombardy  and  Veniee, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  the  two  Sicilies  by  the  empeiur 
Charles  V.  The  western  disdicts  of  this  kingdom,  those 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  are  said  to  prMUoe  neariy 
3,500,000  pounds  weight  of  ftilk  per  annum,  and  those  oo  its 
left  bank,  which  comprehend  the  Venetian  prorinoes,  abcvit 
1,200,000  pounds;  tx>th  together  produce  not  much  less 
than  seven-eighths  of  all  the  silk  raised  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  give  employment  to  upwards  of  100,000  hands. 
This  branch  of  industry^ is  actively  prosecuted  also  in  the 
southern  districto  of  the  Tyrol  and  Illyria,  as  well  as  in  Dal- 
matia, which  produce  conjointly  about  800,000  pounds 
weight    An  inconsiderable  quantity  is  likewise  iiMed  ' 
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the  south  of  Hungary.  Slavonia,  and  Croatia.  On  the  whole 

,....,,       .    .  *    r*u       •  I.- 1.    ,.      .      »t  has  been  computed  that  the  annual  production  of  sflk  in 

dimmish  the  slock  on  account  of  the  mjury  which  they  do    Austria  amounte  to  5,370,000  pounds  weight,  of  which  from 

to  young  plantations.  ,     ,     .         ,  ,  l.300,000to  1,700,1 00  are  used  for  domestic  manufkcture,  and 


Swine  are  kept  in  large  herds  throughout  almost  every 
province  of  Austria,  particularly  in  Hungary,  where  their 
hesh  is  so  favourite  a  food  with  the  Magyar  and  Slavonian, 
that  in  some  years  two  millions  have  been  known  to  be 
slaughtered,  besides  250,000  exported.    They  are  mostly 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  of  oaks  and  beeches,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  dwelling  places,  being  driven  into  marshes  and 
upon  heaths  in  summer,  where  they  feed  on  roots,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles,  and  into  fbrests  or  other  feeding  grounds 
in  the  beginning  of  October.    The  markets  of  Debreczin 
and  Oeilenburg,    in    Hungary,    are   unquestionably    the 
largest  markets    for  swine  and   lard  in   all    Europe;  it 
is  said  indeed  that  '  an  Hungarian  would  die  without  lard, 
as  surely  as  a  German  without  coffee.*.      In  the  north- 
western parts  of  Hungary,  too,  poultry  is  bred  in  such  large 
quantities  that  one  can  scarcely  pass  ftom  village  to  village 
without  encountering  flock    upon  flock  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts 
around  the  Austrian  metropolis,  and  indeed  more  or  less, 
of  every  province  within  convenient  reach  of  large  towns. 
Capons  and  turkeys  are  sent  away  by  thousands  iVDm  Styria 
the  latter  are  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl  of  the  Transsyl- 
vanian.    The  want  of  geese  in  Lombardy,  where  there  ia 


that  its  value  is  between  1,500,000/.  and  1,700,0001.  sterling. 
Nemnich  states  that  the  Milanese  alone  yields  830,000 
pounds  weight  more  than  all  Piedmont;  but  that  the  quality, 
though  better  than  the  French,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Piedmontese,  next  in  goodness  to  which  sUnds  the  Bres- 
cian.    A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  article  in  the 
wrought  stote,  chiefly  of  the  sort  termed  'organsine,*  is 
exported  fVom  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  English  market 
Bees  aro  also  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Hungary, 
Galicia,  and  Transsylvania;  and  numbers  of  those  who  de- 
rive an  income  from  their  productions,  possess  apiaries  of 
150  or  200  hives.  In  many  parts,  however,  those  industrious 
insects  are  abandoned  entirely  to  their  instinct,  or  at  least 
no  other  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  besides  enlarging  the 
hole  in  the  tree  in  which  they  establish  their  common- 
wealth, and  providing  them  with  a  shelf.    In  Dalmatia, 
where  the  small  district  of  Cattaro  annually  exports  above 
15,000  pounds  weight  of  wax  and  honey,  the  hives  are  con- 
structed of  rough  marble  with  a  moveable  lid.    The  finest 
Austrian  honey  is  the  white  kind  made  in  Hungary  and 
Galicia;    the  whole   quantity  produced    is   estimated  at 
350,000  cwt.,  to  which  20,000  cwt.  of  wax  may  be  added. 
Besides  the  bee,  cantharides,  or  Spuiish  fliosy  an  m 
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iiidenblo  article  of  export  from  Hungary  and  Slavonia ;  the 
cochineal  insect  draws  many  purchasers  into  the  sandy  tracts 
of  Galicia  from  Turke;  and  Armenia ;  and  the  leech  of  late 
years  has  hecome  an  article  of  considerahle  trade  between 
Austria  and  France. 

In  Mineral  Productions  Austria  surpasses  every  other 
country  in  Burope.  With  the  exception  of  platinum*  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  metal  which  it  does  not 
possess.  The  richest  of  its  gold-mine^  are  in  Transsyl- 
vania.  which  has  been  called  'the  gold-mine  of  Europe/ 
and  in  which  no  less  than  fort}'  are  worked,  the  most 
productive  being  at  Voroschpatack,  Ssalathna,  Fasebay, 
and  Nagy-Ag ;  the  annual  quantity  of  pure  metal  which 
the  whole  yield  is  stated  to  be  about  30,000  ounces.  The 
gold  obtained  in  Hungary  is  partly  found  in  a  pure  atate, 
but  most  commonly  extracted  from  silver,  and  even  at  times 
from  copper  ore :  the  mines  of  Lower  Hungary  produce  about 
20,000  ounces  yearly,  and  those  in  the  north-western  di»- 
trict^  about  5200.  There  is  a  mining  academy  at  Schem- 
niU  (or  Selmecs-Banya),  in  the  heart  of  the  latter,  which  has 
greatly  advanced  the  science  throughout  Austria,  and  be- 
come the  resort  of  many  foreigners  who  are  desirous  of  study- 
ing it.  The  remaining  produce  of  this  metal,  in  the  circle  of 
SaUburff,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  provinces,  includins  the  dust 
collected  in  the  Danube,  Muhr,  Drave,  Marosch,  S;c.,  is  not 
estimated  at  more  than  2400  ounces ;  so  that  the  total  quan- 
tity of  gold  annually  accruing  to  the  crown  is  about  60,000 
ounces,  the  gross  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  at 
260,000/.  And  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  all  ores 
found  in  the  Austrian  dominions  are  the  property  of  the 
sovereign.  Hungary  possesses  the  richest  of  the  silver- 
mines,  in  which  the  mountains  about  Schemnitz  and 
Nagy-Bunya  most  abound;  the  whole  supply  annually  de- 
rived from  that  kingdom  is  about  1,130,000  ounces,  of  which 
nearly  three-fourths  are  from  the  Schemnitz  district  The 
other  parts  of  Austria  which  produce  this  metal  are  Trans- 
sylvania,  about  36,000  ounces;  Bohemia,  particularly  the 
mines  at  Przibaum,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun,  1 05,600 ;  the 
Buckowine,  from  the  lead-mines  near  Kirlibaba,  9600 ;  Sty- 
ria,  10,000;  Galicia,  4800;  and  Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol, 
about  4000.  The  decline  in  the  richness  of  the  veins  which 
were  worked  on  Mount  Trctta,  in  the  province  of  Vicenza, 
and  at  Annaberg,  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  has 
occasioned  them  to  be  almost  abandoned  of  late  years.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  annual  produce  of  the 
silver  mines  is  between  1,290,000  and  1,300,000  ounces,  and 
their  value  is  estimated  at  rather  less  than  250,000/.  No 
Dart  of  the  empire  either  is  so  rich  in  capper  ore^  or  yields  so 
large  a  supply  of  the  metal,  as  Hungary :  its  most  produc- 
tive works  are  in  the  mining  district  of  Schmbllnitz,  or 
Szomolnok,  whefe  they  employ  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  hands,  and  yield  full  two-thirds  of  the  supply  from 
that  kingdom,  which  amounts  to  40,0U0  cwt  at  least.  The 
'  cement  water,*  which  the  Zips  brings  down  to  Schmollnitz, 
and  of  which  instances  again  occur  near  Neusohl  in  north- 
ern, and  at  Jasika  in  south-western  Hungary,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  rivers  in 
these  parts  are  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated on  all  iron  thrown  into  them ;  in  this  way  from  1600 
to  1 700  cwt.  of  oopper  are  extracted  from  them  every  year. 
The  copper  works  at  Deva  and  Szendomokos  in  Transsyl- 
vania  produce  about  2500  cwt.  per  annum ;  the  Styrian, 
1900;  thelllyrian,  1000;  those  of  Galicia  and  the  Bucko- 
wine, 2000 ;  the  Tyrolese,  1200  to  1500 ;  and  the  Dalmatian 
and  Istrian,  1000.  On  the  whole,  the  annual  supply  of 
copper  which  is  raised  in  the  Austrian  dominions  would 
appear  to  amount  to  about  2500  or  3000  tons.  More  than 
double  this  quantity  of  lead  is  produced ;  and  above  one- 
finirih  of  it,  namely,  between  1750  and  2000  tons,  proceed 
from  the  Bleyberg  (lead  mountain),  Konigsherg,  and  other 
mines  in  Carinthia.  The  Hungarian  are  next  in  value,  their 
produce  averaging  about  1200  tons  a-vear;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  i  1 00  from  Bohemia,  250  from  Transsylvania, 
about  35  each  from  Salzburg  and  the  Buckowine,  and  50 
from  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  maritime  districts.  The 
whole  yearly  produce  of  lead  is  estimatedi  however,  at  9000 
Ions.  Irom  is  a  metal  of  which  almost  inexhaustible  re- 
souicea  exist,  though,  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  fuel, 
they  have  not  yet  been  turned  to  any  very  extensive  use : 
the  quantity  raised  throughout  the  empire  is  at  present 
about  aa,000  tons  per  annum,  in  value  about  600,000/. ; 
and  of  i\^  quantity  nearlv  more  than  one-half  is  derived 
bwa  Styria,  Carinthia,  ana  Camiola  alone,  the  former  pro- 


vince producing  about  22.500  and  the  latter  two  about 
23,000.  The  most  productive  of  the  Styrian  mines  are  those 
which  lie  between  Eisenorz  and  Vordemberg,  and  yield 
upwards  of  14.000  tons,  and  those  at  Neuburg  and  Golbrath. 
which  have  been  known  to  yield  above  5000 ;  the  remainder 
is  supplied  from  fourteen  other  works  in  that  province.    Its 
iron,  as  well  as  that  of  Carinthia,  which  was  known  among 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  *  Noric  Iron,'  is  in  Bener«3 
placed  for  it«  excellence  on  a  par  with  the  Swedish,  and 
finds  its  way  occasionally  into  the  English  market.    In  the 
Hiittenberg,  Carinthia  possesses  one  of  the  oldest,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  richest,  iron  mines  in  Europe,  its 
produce  being  from  8000  to  9000  tons  a-year.    The  eireles 
of  Beraun,  Rakonitz,  and  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  are  also  rich 
in  this  metal,  of  which  the  whole  kingdom  furnishes  about 
10,000  tons.    The  other  parts  of  Austria  from  which  it  is 
obtained  are  Moravia  and  Silesia,  in  all  about  20CO  tons ;  the 
Arohduchy,  between  12U0   and  2000;    Galicia,  2000 ;  the 
fourteen  works  in  the  Buckowine,  450;  Transsylvania,  850 
or  900  ;  and  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Goroor, 
Liptau,  and  Sohl,  where  the  best  of  its  iron  is  produced,  and 
the  first  of  which  supplies  5000  out  of  the  7000  tons  raised 
in  that  kingdom.    The  mountains  of  Lombardy  lying  within 
the  territory  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  and  Uie  ValteUne, 
where  there  are  200  shafts  open,  which  supply  iron  for  thirty-  * 
seven  high-blast  furnaces,  are  also  estimated  to  produce 
from  8000  to  1 0,000  tons  a-year,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  which  is  made  into  cast-iron.     7Yr  is  raised  in  no  part  of 
Austria  but  Bohemia,  and  the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed 
2000  cwt.,  which  is  far  short  of  the  consumption.  The  quality, 
however,  is  good ;  and  indeed  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
Schlackenwalde  mine,  in  the  circle  of  Ellenbogen,  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  Cornwall  tin.    There  is  no  mine  of 
quicksilver  in  Europe  so  rich  as  the  mine  at  Idria  in  Car- 
niola,  the  produce  of  which  has,  however,  gradually  declined 
from  12,000  cwt  a-year  to  its  present  amount,  which  is  not 
above  4000 ;  altout  60  cwt.  are  also  obtained  from  the  Za- 
lathna  works  in  Transsylvania,  and  640  cwt  more  from  the 
mines  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Carinthia.    Calamine 
and  zinc,  to  the  extent  of  6950  cwt,  are  obtained  from  the 
Tyrol,  the  Arohduchy,  Styria,  and  Bohemia;  cobalt,  about 
1 600  cwt.,  viz.,  from  the  mines  at  Dobschau  in  Hungary, 
1300,  Styria,  200,  and  Bohemia,  100;  arsenic,  about  250 
cwt.,  from  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Salz- 
burg ;  and  antimony,  about  6000  cwt.,  of  which  2000  from 
the  mines  of  Rosenau  in  Hungary,  and  the  remainder  from 
Transsylvania,  the  Tyrol,  and  Bohemia.    Chrome  is  got  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  about  700  ewt.  of  bismuth,  and  850  of  man- 
ganese, principally  in  Bohemia. 

The  vanous  species  of  salt,  such  as  sea,  rock  salt,  and  that 
made  from  brine -springs,  exist  in  abundance.  The  second 
species  is  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians; 
and  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wieliczka,  which  nas  been 
worked  ever  since  the  year  1253,  and  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Galicia,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  inroad 
upon  a  massive  bed  extending  fbr  a  length  of  nearly 
600  miles  along  the  Carnathiana,  as  far  as  Okna  in  Walla- 
chia.  Of  its  yearly  proauce,  which  amounts  to  35,000  tons, 
three-fourths  are  composed  of  what  is  called '  green-salt,* 
ziclonv  s61,  a  kind  that  abounds  in  mineral  particles ;  the 
next  kind,  szybikowa  s61,  or  '  shaft-salt,*  i*  much  purer  and 
sharper ;  but  the  third,  oczkowala  s61,  or  *  crystal-salt,*  which 
is  perfectly  pure  and  transparent,  is  the  quality  used  for 
the  tatde.  This,  and  the  neighbouring  mine  at  Bochnia, 
which  yields  about  12,500  tons  per  annum,  are  said  to  pro- 
duce a  net  revenue  of  at  least  600,000/.  vearlj  to  the  state : 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  of  dl  kinoa  raised  in  Galicia 
and  the  Buckowine  is  estimated  at  82,500,000  tons,  which 
include  15,000  of  remarkably  white  colour  and  fine  Quality, 
obtained  by  the  process  of  boiling.  The  Biines  and  boiling 
works  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  which  are  principallv 
situated  at  Hullein,  Ebensee,  Ischel,  and  Hallstadt,  with 
those  of  the  Salzberff,  near  Aussee  in  Styria,  and  at 
Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  yield  a  fUrther  supplv  of  between  78,000 
and  79,000  tons;  to  which  we  must  aad  56,000  extracted 
from  the  twelve  mines  in  Transsylvania,  and  34,000  chietly 
from  the  six  rich  mines  of  Uie  cirele  of  Marmaroa  in  Hun- 
gary. Bay-salt,  too,  though  to  the  limited  extent  of  30,000 
tons,  is  supplied  from  the  salt-pits  along  the  coasts  of  Dal- 
matia and  istria,  and  in  the  maritime  dislricta  and  Quar- 
neric  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  The  annual  quantity  of  salt» 
therefore,  which  the  Austrian  territory  produces,  appears  to 
be  about  275,000  tons*  the  whole  of  which  it  the  pcoduoo  of 
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a  goTernnent  monopoly  of  the  most  profitable  kind ;  a  de- 
ficiency, howcTer,  of  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons  still 
remains  to  be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the  southern 
provinces.  Of  "vitriol,  Austria  raises  aboi^  10,600  cwt. 
almost  wholly  in  Bohemia  and  Illyria ;  alum,\ibout  1 1,500 
cwt.,  in  the  proportion  of  3500  from  Bohemia,  4600  firom 
Moravia,  600  IVom  the  Archduchy,  and  2300  from  Hungary ; 
saltpetre,  about  350  tons,  of  which  340  are  made  at  the 
government  works  in  the  east  of  Hungary,  whence  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  might  be  obtained ;  and  soda,  which 
abounds  in  Hungary,  particularly  on  the  moors  of  Debreczin 
in  the  circle  of  Bihar,  where  above  10,000  cwt  of  the  purest 
quality  are  frequently  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  saline  moi^ses  of  that  kingdom  likewise  fiimish  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  finest  sort  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glauber  s  salts. 

Although  the  forests  fUrnish  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fuel 
which  is  consumed  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  there  is 
scarcely  a  province  which  is  deficient  in  coed.  At  present, 
however,  the  whole  quantity  raised  is  not  estimated  at  a 
higher  value  than  60,000/.,  and  scarcely  amounts  to  100,000 
tons,  which  are  obtained  in  the  following  proportions: 
from  the  Archduchy,  at  the  mines  near  Wiener-Neustadt, 
10,000,  and  firom  four  others  in  the  Upper  Ens,  about  5000 ; 
from  nearly  forty  mines  in  Bohemia,  about  70,000;  from 
Styria,  1 5,000 ;  from  the  Tyrol,  1 0,000;  from  Moravia,  1 0.000, 
at  the  mines  near  Rossits,  where  excellent  coke  is  also  made ; 
from  Hungary,  chiefly  the  Oedenburg  mines,  28,000  ;  and 
from  Galicia,  1 7,500.  The  remainder,  about  35,000  tons, 
is  raised  principally  in  the  district  of  Varese,  the  province 
of  Brescia,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  And  we  may  here  incidentally  remark,  that  not- 
withstanding the  abundance  of  peat  or  turf  which  is  found 
in  many  districts  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Archduchy, 
Hungary,  and  Gralicia,  this  substance  is  nowhere  used  as 
fuel  in  any  quantity  but  in  the  first  three  of  those  provinces, 
where,  however,  it  is  mostly  employed  in  manufacturing 
processes.  Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominionn  possesses 
more  or  less  of  native  sulphur,  but  more  particularly  Grali- 
cia, whose  annual  produce  is  2500  cwt, ;  Hungary,  which 
could  supply  nearly  the  whole  consumption  of  the  empire 
from  the  works  at  Radoboi  in  the  circle  of  Varasdin,  pro- 
duces, in  conjunction  with  Bohemia  and  Transsylvania, 
about  3000  cwt. ;  and  Styria  produces  about  450  cwt.  Mi- 
neral tar  and  oil  are  chiefly  obtained  in  Galicia  and  the 
Buckowine,  where  the  country-people  denominate  them 
'  roppa ;  *  but  they  are  also  produced,  though  but  partially 
turned  to  account,  in  the  Archduchy,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Illyria,  and  Dalmatia. 

Among  precious  stones,  the  Bohemian  carbuncle  and 
Hungarian  opal  stand  in  highest  repute.  The  former,  par- 
ticularly the  carbuncle  or  garnet  found  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz,  is  considered  superior  in  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  as  well  as  in  hardness,  to  the  oriental  stone  ;  it  is  a 
production,  also,  of  the  Lower  Ens,  Hungary,  and  other 
mountain  districts  in  Austria.  The  latter  is  procured  of  the 
finest  quality  from  the  opal  mines  on  the  Pcklen  domains 
in  the  circle  of  Szarosh,  which  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly 
130  miles;  inferior  kinds  are  found  in  Transsylvania,  Mo- 
ravia, and  the  Lower  Ens.  The  chalcedony,  ruby,  emerald, 
jasper,  amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  chrysolite,  and  beryl,  as 
well  as  what  is  called  the  'marble  diamond'  in  Hungary, 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  Austrian  precious  stones. 
Marble  of  every  description  and  variety  of  colour  and  vein 
is  raised  either  in  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  Bohemia,  the 
Archduchy,  Tyrol.  Styria,  Illyria.  Dalmatia,  or  the  Italian 
possessions  of  Austria,  in  which  latter  the  Veronese  alone  is 
■aid  to  possess  1 06  distinct  varieties.  Carinthia  and  Styria, 
indeed,  supply  a  quality  of  white  marble  no  way  inferior  to 
the  celebrated  '  Bianca  di  Carrara ; '  that  of  Neo  Pares,  an 
island  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  enjoys  equal  repute.  Ala- 
baster, too,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  various  parts,  the 
finest  being  a  product  of  the  Salzburg  and  Gralician  moun- 
tains ;  the  serpentine,  black  tourmaline,  and  other  valuable 
substances  of  this  class,  are  found  both  in  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  the  Archduchy, 
Tyrol,  and  Galicia;  considerable  beds  of  graphite,  or  black- 
lead,  of  which  only  one  is  worked,  exist  in  the  Lower  Ens, 
and  it  is  a  product  likewise  of  Moravia,  Hungary,  and 
Transsylvania.  The  best  slate  in  Austria  is  found  at  Vishnyo, 
in  Hungary ;  and  tlie  hardest  and  finest  flint  in  Galicia, 
from  which  the  whole  army  is  supplied.  The  Styrian 
{piudstones  are  of  a  much  inferior  quaUty  to  those  whicji 


are  obtained  firom  the  quarries  at  Bergamo,  aiM  txporM. 
to  the  United  States  and  England.  Bohemia,  Styria,  and 
the  Upper  Ens,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Austria,  produce 
excellent  alumine  and  silex  for  the  manuteture  of  china 
and  earthenware ;  indeed,  the  porcelain  made  in  the  im- 
perial manufactory  at  Vienna,  for  which  the  material  is  pro- 
cured firom  Engelhardzell  in  the  Upper  Ens  and  Patsan,  is 
considered  superior  by  many  even  to  the  Sdvres  or  Berlin 
china  for  purity  of  colour  and  durability.  The  meerschaum,  of 
which  the  highly  prized  heads  of  tobacco-pipes  are  made,  is 
a  product  of  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  the  species  found  at 
Krumau  in  the  former  province  is  esteemed  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Kiltshikoran  of  Anatolia.  Neither  is  Austria  any- 
wise deficient  in  clays,  stone,  earths,  or  such  other  mineiml 
substances  as  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  potter,  builder, 
or  dyer. 

Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  abounds  in  mineral 
waters,  and  it  is  said  that  1500  distinct  springs  may  be 
enumerated.  Among  the  150  which  belong  to  Bohemia, 
none  enjoy  so  universal  a  repute  as  the  waters  of  Carlsbad, 
Toplitz,  and  Eger,  the  last  of  which  possesees  acidulous 
springs  scarcely  equalled  by  any  others  in  Germany.  The 
waters  of  Bilin,  precisely  similar  to  the  Belter,  the  ferru- 
ginous springs  of  Licbwerda,  closely  resembling  those  at 
Spa,  and  the  watera  of  Sedlitz  and  »Bidsehiiti,  which  yield 
a  salt  as  much  esteemed  for  its  medical  qualities  as  the 
Epsom  or  Cheltenham,  are  all  within  the  Bohemian  borders. 
Tne  adjacent  province  of  Moravia  is  likewise  full  of  mineral 
waters,  and  numbers  of  invalids  fix)m  distant  countries  resort 
to  the  powerful  chalybeate  springs  at  Carlsbrunn  in  Austrian 
Silesia.  The  acidulous  waters  of  Rohitsch,  near  Cylly  in 
Styria,  have,  from  their  sparkling  character  and  agreeable 
flavour,  acquired  univereal  favour,  in  Italy  especially,  where 
they  are  known  by  the  name  of  *  acqua  di  CilU.*  In  Hun- 
gary, no  less  than  352  mineral  springs  are  said  to  have  been 
already  discovered.  The  most  esteemed  springs  in  Uiis 
kingdom  are  at  Bartfeldt  and  Fiiret,  and  partake  of  the 
same  qualities  as  the  Pyrmont  water.  The  famous  Her- 
culean baths  of  the  Romans  have  siyen  eelebrity  toMehadia 
and  its  sulphurous  springs  in  the  Hungarian  division  of  the 
Military- Frontier  districts ;  but  the  recoUection  of  their  ibrmer 
glory  has  not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  entire 
neglect  in  modem  times.  Transsylvania  has  also  an 
abundance  of  mineral  waters;  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria 
there  are  several,  of  which  little  account  is  made,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  warm  sulphur  springs  at  Baden, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Vienna,  with  whose  nobles  and 
loungers  it  is  become  a  favourite  place  of  summer  resort. 
The  alkaline  steel  springs  of  Doma-Handreni  in  ^e  Buck- 
owine; the  acidulous  waten  of  Krynitza  in  Galicia;  the 
warm  and  delightfully  clear  sulphurous  springs  of  the  Gast- 
einer  Wildbad  in  Salzburg;  the  ferruginous  waters  of 
Rabi  and  Pejo  in  western  Tjrrol;  the  warm  springs  of 
Abbano,  Battaglia,  and  other  spots  along  the  Euganean  de- 
clivities in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and  the  acidulous  waters, 
which  flow  near  Lessina  in  Illyria ; — these  are  but  a  small 
number  of  the  mineral  sources  which  form  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  Austrian  soiL  Many  of  them  have 
become  articles  of  consumption  in  foreign  climes,  and 
among  other  places  Sedlitz  and  Seidschiitz  export  500,000 
stone  bottles,  Rohitsch  400,000,  and  Bilin  50,000,  filled  firom 
their  several  springs. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  popula- 
Hon  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  being  estimated,  in  the  year 
1831,  at  33,630,381  souls ;  and  it  cannot  but  prove  interest- 
ing to  look  back  and  trace  the  constantly  fluctuating  amount 
of  this  population  during  the  last  hundred  years.  At  the 
decease  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1 740,  the  possessions  ^ 
of  the  house  of  Austria  had  a  population  of  17,493,000 
souls;  at  the  close  of  what  is  called  the  'ie\'en  years* 
war,*  in  1763,  the  disasters  of  that  war  had  reduced  it  to 
16,243.000;  on  the  death  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresia, 
in  1 780,  an  interval  of  seventeen  years  only  having  elapsed, 
it  had  increased  to  22,636,000 ;  during  the  fbllowing  ten 
years— which  were  rendered  memorable  by  the  attempts  at 
social  reform  made  by  Joseph  II.,  a  monarch  who  displayed 
more  resolution  than  judgment,  and  more  benevdence  than 
foresight— it  rose  to  24,427,000 ;  these  numbers  were  found 
to  have  increased  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in 
1797,  five  yeare  subsequent  to  the  present  emperor  s  accee- 
sion,  to  24,609,497;  in  1803,  after  the  new  seUlemenl  ef 
the  German  states,  in  which  Austria  was  indemn£led 
for  preceding  losses,  the  number  of  its  inhabitanta  waa 
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95,548,000 ;  ill  1805  it  was  reduced  under  the  treaty  of 
Prettburg  to  23,067,892 ;  and  again,  in  1807,  under  that  of 
Vienna,  to  20,695,883.  Upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
the  rettitutioos  and  oesaions  of  1815  enlarged  the  dominions 
of  Austria  beyond  all  former  limits :  in  1818,  therefore,  we 
And  them  inhabited  by  28,413,482  individuals;  in  1825 
they  had  inereased  to  31,624,888 ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  33,630,381.  From  these  last 
data  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  yearly  increase  of 
the  population  of  Austria  during  the  thirteen  years  be- 
tween 1818  and  1831,  was  401,299;  now  as  that  interval 
was  marked  hw  iHghtfUl  losses  occasioned  by  the  eholera  in 
Hungary  and  many  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  average  in  our  estimate  of  the  existing 
population,  and  conclude  that  it  does  not  fall  short  of 
34,630,000  souls.  We  are  not  possessed  of  equally  safe 
data,  however,  as  to  the  proportions  with  reference  to  sex ; 
but  even  here  we  ahall  not  fear  to  be  misled  by  presuming 
them  not  to  have  varied,  in  any  essential  degree,  since  the 
year  1818,  when  the  ascertained  numbers  were  13,845,947 
males  and  14,567,535  females ;  showing  an  excess  of  721,588 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  proportion,  the  present 
classification  of  sexes  would  give  a  proportion  of  about 
16,880,000  males  to  17,750,000  females.  These  proportions 
are,  however,  bv  no  means  uniform  throughout  tne  several 
provinces;  finr  the  excess  of  females  in  Bohemia  is  1  3-16ths 
m  everv  hundred  souls,  and  in  Moravia  1  2-9ths ;  but  in 
the  Arcnduehy  it  is  only  1  in  800,  and  in  Hungary  no  more 
than  1  in  every  1000 ;  indeed,  it  ceases  altogether  in  Trans- 
sylvania,  when  the  male  inhabitants  exceed  the  female  by 
1  in  every  4300.  About  four  millions  and  a  half  of  the  whole 
population  are  said  to  be  dependent  upon  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  remaining  thirty  millions  upon  agricultural 
and  rural  occupations :  one-fourth,  too,  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  inhabitants  of  towns. 

The  (^at  mass  of  the  Austrian  population  is  composed 
of  six  distinct  rac«f -^distinct  as  much  by  descent,  features, 
and  bodily  conformation,  as  in  character,  language,  man- 
ners, and  usages.  Nearly  one  half,  about  16,300,000,  is 
of  Slavonic  extraction.  Of  this  race  are  the  Wenden  or 
Vandals,  in  Illyria  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Styria;  the 
Slawaks  and  Hinses  settled  in  those  aistricts  of  the  Arch- 
duchy which  border  upon  Hungary  and  in  certain  circles  in 
the  latter  kingdom  ;  the  Czeches,  t.  e.  aboriginal  Bohemians, 
of  Bohemia  and  parts  of  Moravia ;  the  Hanaks,  Slawaks, 
and  Podenlaks  of  Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia ;  the  Poles 
(of  two  distinct  classes,  the  Mazuraks  and  Gorals),  and 
Russniaks,  or  Russians  of  Galicia  and  the  mountain  con- 
fines of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania ;  and  the  Morlaks  and 
Montenegrines  of  Dalmatia,  the  military  frontier  districts, 
&c.  The  second  race  in  numerical  importance,  and  perhaps 
the  fint  in  point  of  intelligence  and  usefulness,  is  of  Ger- 
man descent:  their  numbers  are  estimated  at  6,400,000; 
they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  population  in  the  Arch- 
duchy, Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia, 
but  oonstitute  separate  communities  in  Hungary,  where 
their  numbers  are  between  800,000  and  900,000 ;  in  Trans- 
sylvania, where  they  are  denominated  Saxons,  and  have 
increased  to  about  220,000 ;  in  Galicia,  where  there  are 
186  colonies,  consisting  of  about  75,000  individuals;  in  the 
Military- Frontier  districts  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000 ;  on 
the  Kulpa,  in  Camiola,  where  the  Gotschewei-s  amount  to 
4  7,000  or  48,000  heads ;  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  around 
Asiago,  where  they  have  lived  isolated  for  centuries  under 
the  name  of  the  Sette  and  Tredici  Communi,  and  are  about 
55,000  in  number.  The  third  tace  are  the  Magyars,  who 
migrated  from  the  Kuma  and  settled  around  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  in  the  ninth  century;  they  are 
esteemed  to  be  of  pure  Asiatic  extraction,  akin  to  the 
Tartar  and  Turk,  and  are  a  fine  and  intelligent  class  of 
men ;  they  are  about  4,500,000  in  number,  form  the  mar 
jority  of  the  population  of  Hungary  and  Transs>'lvania, 
and  are  possessed  of  the  finest  lands  in  both  countries ; 
some  few  of  them  have  also  settled  in  the  Buckowine  and 
Military- Frontier  districts.  The  Italians  compose  the  fourth 
race,  to  the  extent  of  about  4,770,000;  they  constitute 
neuly  the  entire  population  of  Lombsirdv  and  Venice, 
inhabit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south  of  the  Tyrol 
and  the  government  of  Triest,  and  are  scattered  through- 
out Dalmatia  and  other  parU  of  Austria.  The  fifth  race 
are  the  Valaks,  Dako-Valaks,  or,  as  they  term  themselves, 
Ruaani,  a  medley  of  antient  Thracians,  Romans,  and  Sla- 
▼ooiMia,  in  number  about  1»950,000,  whose  language  is 


IevidMidyaoormpteddialectofthe 
tions,  indeed,  have  proved  Uieir  Roman    _^ 
that  they  colonized  JHcm  at  an  earlv  period^ 
wards  aUowed  to  recross  the  Danube  in  the 
relian:  this  ill-treated  race  of  men  are  chiefl^lbw 
Transsylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Buckowine.    The  ,rw 
to  the  extent  of  about  520,000,  form  the  fifth  race :  neail>s^ 
one-half  of  them  are  settled  in  Galicia,  and  about  1 60,000 
in  Hungary ;  the  remainder  are  dispersed  over  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria.    The  residue  of  the 
population,  in  number  about  190,000,  consists  of  Zigeuner, 
or  gipsies,  of  whomi  upwards  of  100,000  are  conjectured  to 
exist  as  a  wandering  people  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  the  Buck- 
owine, and  other  provinces ;  Arnauts,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
French,  &c. 

The  established  religion  of  Austria  being  the  Roman 
Catholic  it  will  be  inferrod  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  inference  will  be  corro- 
borated by  the  following  estimate  : — 

Roman  Cathohcs,  and  Greeks  received  into  union  with 
them,  27,800,000 ;  Greeks  not  in  union,  3,000,000 ;  Pro- 
testants, of  the  Lutheran  and  other  denominations, 
3,200,000 ;  Jews,  520,000 ;  Gipsies,  Mohammedans,  &c., 
110,000. 

A  reference  to  our  former  enumeration  will  show  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  civil  administration,  either  the  antient 
subdivisions  of  the  soil  have  been  retained,  which  has  been 
the  case  in  general,  or  a  more  convenient  distribution  has 
been  formed.  We  have,  therefore,  as  the  component  mem- 
bers of  this  monarchy,  seven  kingdoms— Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Slavonia  and  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Galicia  and  Lodomeria, 
Illyria,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  one  archduchy,  that  of 
Austria ;  one  arch-principality,  Transsylvania ;  one  Mar- 
graviate,  Moravia ;  five  duchies,  Styria,  Salzburg  (which 
now  forms  part  of  ^e  Archduchy  of  Austria),  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  which  are  incorporated  with  Illyria,  and  Silesia, 
which  is  united  with  Moravia ;  and  two  princely  earldoms, 
those  of  the  Tyrol  with  Voralberg,  and  of  Gorz  and  Gra- 
disca,  which,  has  lieen  consolidated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria.  These  several  principalities,  or  indeed  provinces,  are 
united  under  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  head  of  which 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, Hungary,  &c.,  on  the  1 1th  August,  1804  ;  and  by  a 
solemn  act  on  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced the  style  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  determined  the 
title  and  armorial  bearings  which  the  emperors  of  Austria 
should  tliereafter  use.  The  prefix  of  Apostolical  Majesty 
has  been  borne  by  the  Austrian  sovereigns  ever  since  the 
year  1 758.  In  his  character  of  sovereign  of  certain  states 
in  Germany,  which  include  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  Illyria, 
the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
with  Uie  principalities  of  Aufschwitz  and  Zator,  he  is  one  of 
the  six  leading  members  of  the  German  confederation.  As 
Emperor  of  Austria  he  ei^oys  every  ri^ht  and  prerogative 
attached  to  sovereignty,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive,  with  the  exception  of  certain  limits  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  Hungary 
and  Transsylvania,  which  he  shares  in  common  with  the 
diets  of  both  countries.  Every  other  province  but  Dalmatia, 
the  Military-Frontier  districts,  and  the  maritime  territory, 
has  its  provincial  assemblies ;  the  rights  of  these  repre- 
sentative bodies  are,  however,  of  very  dissimilar  nature, 
though  few  of  them  are  invested  with  any  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  submitting  reports  and  representations  to  the 
sovereign,  and  partitioning  the  quota  of  the  taxes  which  he 
may  impose  among  thepropertles  and  individuals  in  their 
respective  provinces.  Ine  succession  to  the  crown  of  Aus- 
tria is  in  the  male  line,  and  in  default  of  this  passes  into 
the  female,  as  determined  by  the  Prasmatic  Sanction,  pm- 
mulgated  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  on  tlie  19th  April, 
1713.  The  minority  of  the  heir-apparent  ceases,  as  rei»pects 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  on  his  atuining 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  but,  as  respects  the  empire  at  large, 
not  until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  During  a 
minority  the  empress-dowager,  or  next  relative  of  the 
minor,  assumes  the  regency,  provided  no  special  pn)vi»ion 
has  been  made  by  the  deceased  monarch ;  but  this  rule  docs 
not  apply  to  Hungary,  where  the  Palatine  or  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  hereditary  regent,  by  virtue  of  a  law  enacted  in 
the  year  1485.  The  emperor  professes  the  Roman  Catholic 
fkith,  and  cannot,  under  a  family  compact,  marrv  any 
female  unless  she  be  of  royal  blood.  The  princes  and  pnn- 
cesset  of  the  imperial  family  are  styled  archdukes  and 
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UnlidtioheBSOdt  tnd  the  heir-apparent  or  prerampliTe, 
Imperial  Crown  Prince.  The  frreat  offices  of  the  imperial 
hoiAehold  consist  of  a  Grand  Marshal,  Lord  Chamherlain, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Court;  hut 
on  preat  occasions  the  hereditary  great  officers  of  the  se- 
veral provinces,  to  the  number  of  134,  are  summoned  to 
increase  their  splendour. 

The  administration  of  public  affiairs  partakes  of  a  twofold 
character :  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  departments  which 
superintend  and  conduct  the  general  affairs  of  the  state ; 
and,  on  the  other,  there  are  offices  the  duties  of  which  arc 
confined  to  isolated  portions  of  the  monarchy.  At  the  head 
of  the  former  is  the  Council  of  State  and  Conferences,  con- 
sisting at  present  of  four  members,  which  exercises  a  general 
control  over  every  other  department,  and  communicates  its 
decisions  to  the  Privy  Cabinet,  composed  of  a  director  and 
several  secretaries,  by  whom  those  decisions  are  made  known 
to  the  heads  of  offices.  The  great  departments  for  general 
affairs,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  secretaryships  of  state, 
are— 1.  The  Privy  Chancery  of  the  Household,  Court,  and 
State,  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  for  domestic  and 
the  other  for  foreign  affairs,  but  under  one  general  presi- 
dency— that  of  the  prime  minister,  or  chancellor  of  state. 
2.  The  Council  of  War,  which,  under  its  president,  takes 
charge  of  every  matter  connected  with  military  or  naval 
affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  political  government  of  the  Military- 
Frontier  districts.  There  are  thirteen  military  administrations, 
subordinate  to  this  council,  for  the  various  provinces.  3.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  under  a  special  minister,  controls  every 
department  connected  with  finance,  taxation,coining,  govern- 
ment printing,  stamps,  the  post-office,  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, the  property  of  the  state,  mining,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Subordinate  to  it  is  the  Imperial  Board  (Hof- 
Commission),  for  systematizing  the  land-tax,  and  regulating 
the  maintenance,  &c.,  of  the  military.  4.  The  General  Di- 
rectory of  Accounts. 

The  special  departments,  which  are  subordinate  to  the 
section  for  domestic  affairs  of  the  Privy  Chancery,  consist 
of  the  United  Chancery,  together  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  connexion  with  it :  its  superior  chancellor  (for  there 
are  three  others)  is  minister  of  the  interior,  and  its  province 
extends  to  every  subject  of  a  civil  character  which  concerns 
the  general  welfare,  but  not  to  the  affairs  of  Hungary  or 
Transsylvania.  Those  of  the  former  kingdom  are  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Hungarian  Chancery,  to  which  a  Board 
of  Education  is  also  attached ;  and  there  is  another  Chancery 
for  Transsylvania,  with  a  special  Board  for  regulating  all 
matters  connected  with  education,  religion,  and  endowments. 
The  United  Chancery  has  twelve  provincial  governments 
under  its  control,  the  respective  seats  of  which  are  Vienna, 
Prague,  Briinn,  Lemberg,  Linz,  Gratz,  Laybach,  Triest, 
Zara,  Innsbruck,  Milan,  and  Venice.  Each  of  them  has 
a  president,  in  general  a  vice-president,  and  as  many  mem- 
bers as  are  requisite.  They  form  a  subordinate  executive 
for  the  conduct  of  all  public  business  which  does  not  imme- 
diately fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  military  authorities. 

The  administratton  ofjxutice  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Superior  Ministry  of  Justice  (oberste  Justiz-stelle),  at 
the  head  of  which  there  are  two  presidents.  It  is  divided 
into  two  senates :  one  at  Vienna,  for  the  provinces  of  Bohe- 
mia, Galicia,  Germany*  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia;  and  the  other 
at  Verona,  for  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice. 
There  are  nine  high  courts  of  appeal  and  criminal  judi- 
catures subordinate  to  them :  their  seats  are  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  Briinn.  Lemberg,  Innsbruck,  Klagenfhrt,  Zara, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  Next  there  are  sixteen  special  courts, 
termed  Landrechte,  in  as  many  different  towns,  lor  abjudi- 
cating matters  relating  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  corporate 
bodies ;  and  local  courts  (Ortsgerichte)  for  such  matters  as 
concern  the  common  laity.  In  some  provinces,  particularly 
the  Italian,  there  are  likewise  civil  and  criminal  tribunals 
of  the  first  instance.  There  is  a  special  court  at  Vienna 
called  the  Superior  Earl-Marshal*s  Office,  for  deciding  all 
judicial  matters  in  which  members  of  the  imperisd  family 
and  foreign  envoys  are  interested.  Suits  in  commercAl  and 
exchange  concerns  are  determined  by  the  Meraantile  and 
Exchange  Courts,  which  exist  in  every  principal  town;  and 
suits  in  ipining  concerns  are  referable  to  the  Mining  Courts, 
Whic^  have  delegate  referees  (bergfferichts-substitutionen) 
under  them.  Criminal  matters  belong  exclusively  to  the 
local  courts  and  magistracy.  The  clergy  are  amenable,  hi 
ftU  temporfil  matten,  to  the  temporal  judicatures;  but  the 


militiry  to  their  own  tribunals.  The  sovrtelgn  ot^joys,  ox- 
oenting  in  venr  few  oases,  the  prerogative  of  making  laws. 
All  provincial  statutes  have  been  abolished ;  nor  an  any 
complete  codes  extant  but  in  Hungary  and  TnnstyWama, 
which  have  their  own  courts  of  judioaturo. 

The  maintenance  of  public  order  and  prevention  of 
offences  are  vested  in  the  ministry  of  police,  assisted  by 
provincial  and  district  boards.  The  censorship  of  the  press 
IS  also  wholly  confided  to  its  jurisdiction ;  but  Hungarv  fUlle 
no  way  within  it  Medical  police  is  carefully  attended  to. 
and  a  surgeon  and  phvsician,  paid  by  the  state,  have  charge 
of  every  circle  or  district 

When  treating  hereafter  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania, 
we  shall  have  a  fitter  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  judiciary 
systems  in  those  countries 

Another  most  important   prerogative  enjoyed   by  the 
sovereign  of  Austria  is  that  of  an  irrsniponsiblo  control 
over  the  pubUo  income  and  expenditure,    Thia  is  a  subject: 
however,  which  it  is  impossible  to  handle  with  minutenesc 
or  accuracy  of  detail,  for  we  are  not  disposed  to  follow  others 
in  attempting  to  unravel  that  over  which  the  govommenf 
has,    at   least   by   withholding   information,    thrown    an 
almost  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery.    Wo  shall  tberofore 
confine  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  inioling  what 
Malchus,  himself  onoe  mmister  of  finance  under  two  Ger- 
man sovereigns,  has  stated  as  the  general  result  of  very 
diligent  inquiries.    *A  pcMtion  of  the  pnblic  income,'  he 
observes,  *  is  derived  flrom  the  immediate  property  of  the 
state,  consisting  of  crown  lands  and  mines,  and  another  por- 
tion fh>m  royalties  and  monopolies;  bat  the  greater  par* 
proceeds  from  taxes  and  rates,  which  are  n^  however, 
raised  according  to  any  uniform  system  fbr  the  whole  state. 
The  total  amount  of  this  public  income,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  official  data,  can  only  be  estimated  with  an 
approximative  approach  to  the  reality,  can  aearcely  be  less, 
after  allowing  for  the  expense  of  eollection  and  manage- 
ment, than  1 50,000,000  gulden  (about  M,950,000/.) ;  indeed 
it  ought  perhaps  to  be  set  down  at  a  higher  sum.    (This 
is    also   the   estimate   of  Blumenboch.)     Towards    this 
amount  the  immediate  property  of  the  state  eontributes 
about  15,000,000  (or  1,425,000/.);  a  sum  of  61,000,000  (or 
5,795,000/.)  is  raised  by  direct  taxes,  and  another  of  about 
32,000,000  (or  3,040,000/.)  by  indirect  taxation  and  roy- 
alties.    The  amount  contributed  by  the  diffsrent  subdi- 
visions of  the  empire  has  been  thus  computed  (via.  by 
HasMcl,  in  his  statistical  outline) : — *  By  the  province  of  tbe 
Lower  Ens,  19,500,000,  or  1,882,600/.;  the  province  of  the 
Upper  Ens,  with  Salxburg,  6,000,000,  or  670,000/. ;  Styria, 
the  same,   570,000/.;  tbe  l^rol,  4,600,000,  or  427,600/.; 
Illyria  and  the  Maritime  Territory,  6,700,000,  or  637,600/.; 
Bohemia,  19,600,006,  or  1,862,600/.;  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
8.000,000,  or  760.000/.;  Galicia,  10,000.000,  or  960,000/.; 
Hungary,    33,217,000,     or    3,166,7001.;     Transsylvania, 
6,500.000,  or  617,600/.;  Dalmatia,  600,000,  or  47.600/.; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  18,000,006^ 
or  1,710,000/.*    The  sum  total  of  these  several  amounu  ia, 
however,   but  13,200,700/.,   whidi  ia  above  one   million 
sterling  less  than  Malchus^s  estimate.    With  respeet  to  tho 
expenditure,  he  adds,  'we  labour  under  a  nancity  of  data, 
and  these  refer  to  earlier  times ;  they  are  inaeed  of  ao  im- 
perfect and  equivocal  a  description,  that  they  canirat  pos- 
sibly serve  as  the  groundwork  of  any  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  the  public  expenditure.*    And  bis  opinion 
is  borne  out  by  that  of  the  writer  who  baa  soppAied  1dm 
with  the  preceding  amounts.    *  A  mneb  greater  degiee  of 
uncertainty   prevaib,*  aaya  Haasel,  *witb   regard  to  the 
expenditure  than  the  income.    This  only  ia  not  to  be  qnea- 
tioned,  that  the  army  alone  abaorba  one-third  of  tbe  whole 
revenue,   though  not  so  much  as  liebtenatem   aaaertai 
ncariy  140,000,000  gulden  (13,300,000/.);  wbilat  be  atates 
the  expenses  of  the  crown  and  civil  departmento  to  be 
54,000,000  (5,130,000/.).    All  peisonal  and  many  other 
charges  are  defrayed  by  the  sovereign  oat  of  bis  private 
property,  which  is  not  in  any  way  oonneeted  with  tbe  pablie 
treasury,  and  is  of  an  uncommonly  large  amount.*    How- 
ever important  tho  subject  may  be,  we  must  rest  aatisied, 
therefore,  with  our  present  ignorance ;  and  we  cloae  it  with 
remarking,  that  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  aeooiding 
to  Malchus*a  calculation,  'may  be  eatimated  at  between 
800  and  860  millions  of  gulden,*  or  fhmi  76,000,0001,  to 
80,700,000/. ;  and  that  *  the  amount  of  paper-naoDey  bat 
been  reduced  to  65,41 1,638  gulden,*  or  6,264,160/. 
The  management  of  the  mHiaiy  reetmrcee  of  Aiialiim  m 
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v«baTe  befcn  nmrked*  is  committed  to  tiie  council  of 
war;  these  iMoaraes  are  of  two  classes,  the  one  the  peace 
aDd  the  other  the  war  estfU)ltshn?ent,  as  shown  in  the  low- 
ing statement : — 

The  Infkntry.  In  Hat  of  peaee.  eontlsti  of  69  Kgtm«nti  of  the 
line,  vii.. 
15H«iftfiui«MLTimiMylTaBiaD.8619rMikMidfll«««eh    .     89,840 
43  frna  the  ivmainiof  pnmnoet,  1893 61,356 


3  refinenU  of  OreOadierm,  SO  taittalkme  offOO  each 

13  rvfimeota  RiSeBMO.  vis.,  1  oTSSM,  uod  IS  offt^O  each 
ir  Frontier  Reuimento,  vii.,  13  of  2723,  and  4  of  8482  each 

4  GaniaoB  BatuUoiu  of  1414  each  .... 


H 


The  CaTalry,  ia  time  of  |i«aee,  b  compoeed  of 

8  Rrbnenta  of  Cnlrajwlen  of  824  rank  and  Ale  each    6.592  > 

6  M  DraiMMNia       ditto  'a.^i 

7  M  Uffht  ditto      1134 
12           »  HotMrs         1698  „  20,376 

4  Riiaiia  1290 


•96^77 


44,970 


18.8161 
1.075 
2.400 
600 


>     80.857 


The  Artillery,  both  in  peace  and  war,  la  eompoied  of 
S  rvfiMenta  of  Field  Artillery  of  97S3  each 
Cwpi  of  HoaBfaanllen  aad  Axtiflcera 
Garrifoo  Artillery  in  14  districts  . 

The  Corp*  of  Laooonrra  Ibr  Campaign  Artillery 
Ditto  EBg<acor%TiBH  6  oompaaies  of  Sappers,   970)    oa^ 

2battalioaaofFiMi«era.ll09|    ^'^^ 

Miners.  8  companies 721 

FontooDmen.  1  battalloaa,  1067  and  1200  *  9.267 

MiUtaryand  Artillery  Drivers.  Ac  8,000. 

To  all  these  maj  be  added  the  reghnent  of  Horse  Gend'armes  i 
in  Lombatdr,  640  men ;  9  battalions  of  Frontier  Guards,  I 
9200 ;  iBTaUds,  lO.OUO ;  and.  lastly,  the  Archers  of  the  I      ..ana 
Bodr  Oaaid,  67 :  the  Noble  Hunfarian  Guaid.  8  officers  f     ^**'''" 
and  56  privatee,  all  noblemen.  68 ;  and  the  Yeomen  (Tra^  I 
baBten),191;  vlth  the  Palace  Gnard,  922        ..      J 


Total  military  lone  on  the  peace  establishment     286,602 

When,  however,  the  army  is  to  he  placed  on  the  war 
footing,  the  subsequent  augmentations  take  place : — 

In  thelnfkntry,  anlnereasaof  660  to  700  rankandflletothel  ma.. 

43  ffvfimmff  not  Hnnfarian          .        ,        ,        ,        S  ^'^^ 

Leryinjr  oi  third  ballajioos.  and  of  the  first  batUlion  of  the  1  .  • .  .i^* 

Landwehr  fMIHtin)  being  2  added  to  each  rt'Riment        )  '"'^^ 

Lcryinv  of  a  tUrd  bnltaUon  to  each  of  the  15  Hungarian  1  tnmon 

and  TraMsylTaaJan  JOffimenis  .  .  .  .  j  ^^»^^ 
Leryinf  of  two  eompanlec  fh>m  the  Sd  battalion  of  Land*  \ 

wehr.  tiv  ■miti,  fte.,  added  to  the  43  regimenU  86com.  I  15,490 

pnaiw        ».•       •       •  / 


And  afterwards 

Leryof  the  Baaarraof  Che  Frontier  Troops 


175^796 

^                                                        ...  30,000 

The  Hanfariaa  Insurrection  (Feneibles)  23,000 

The  two  ramalnlns  eompanles  of  the2d  battalions  of  Land  )  15  lan 
•      •        •        •        •        •        •        .,»        3 

344.276 
•       •  196,377 


Add  ttmpeaea  — taMlahmtnt    • 
InlkBtiy  OB  the  ftill  war  estabUahment 


•«40,e38 


la  the  CavnteT.  the  Hnagasian  Inanrreetion,  about     '    .      "       10,744 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  no  augmentations  be  made 
to  the  other  eorps  in  the  serrioe,  the  disposable  fbroe  of 
the  empire,  when  earned  to  its  full  war  complement, 
amounts  to  440,663  infttntiy,  55.714  cavalrv,  and  30,857 
artillery,  engineers,  &e.,  which  give  a  total  of  527,224  men, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1 5  in  every  1 000  inhabitants ; 
whU«t  Ibr  the  peace  establishment  the  proportion  is  under  6 
ill  every  1000 ;  a  proportion  much  less  than  that  of  France 
at  the  present  day,  which  is  about  9^  in  every  1000  inha- 
bitants, but  more  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  in- 
cluding even  sailors  and  marines,  is  very  little  above  5  in 
every  1000. 

All  the  nogiments  but  the  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian 
have  a  district  assigned  to  them  of  firom  307,000  to  578,000 
inhabitants,  Ibr  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  ranks ;  every 
male  peasant  and  eitisen  being  liable  to  serve  in  the  line 
from  tne  age  of  19  to  that  of  27,  and  from  the  latter  age  until 
he  attains  that  of  50,  in  the  Landwehr ;  the  only  exemptions 
made  are  in  favour  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  in  a  few 
other  instances.  The  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian 
troops  are  recruited  by  bounty,  or  filled  up  by  the  con- 
tinsrents  to  which  the  nobility  and  free  towns  are  subiect 
The  number  of  field-offlcers,  attached  and  unattached,  is 
616;  vis.,  8  field-marshals,  34  field-masters-general  and 
generals  ofcaralry,  96  fleld-marshals-lieutenant,  199mi\jor- 
generals,  and  309  colonels. 

The  military  seminaries  comprise  the  Academy  of  Engi- 
neeis  in  Vienna,  in  which  79  osdets  are  mtuitoiuly  eou- 
catcd-,  the  Military  Academy  at  Wiener-Nenstadt  for  447 
cadets  intended  to  serve  on  the  auarter-master-general's 
staff:  the  Military  Academy  at  Vraitzen  in  the  circle  of] 
Feith  in  Hungary ;  the  Cadet  Companies  at  Olmiiti  and  | 


Oriti,  Mdi  for  124  to  180  pupils ;  the  Sdiools  of  ArtiUery ; 
and  the  MiUtary  Cadet  InsUtution  at  Milan ;  there  are 
besides  48  schools  for  the  military  education  of  boys ;   64 
regimental  schools;  a  MiUtary  Geographical  Institution  at 
Milan;   a  Medioo-Chirurgical   Academy  in    Vienna  for 
pupils  intended  for  the  army  set  vice ;  veterinary  schoolg  in 
the  same  metropolis,  and  at  Pesth  and  Milan;  and  an 
establishment  for  forming  gunmaken  at  Steyer  in  the 
Upper  Ens.    Thera  are  invalid  hospitals  in  Vienna,  Progtie 
(with  which  three  branch  establisnments  are  connected), 
Pettau  in  Styria,  and  Pesth,  with  branches  at  Leopoldstadt 
and  Tymau.    Soldiera  not  wholly  disabled  are  drafted  into 
the  invalid  battalion  at  Ceneda  in  the  delegation  of  Venice, 
or  ei\joy  pensions  which  vary  according  to  their  length  of 
service.    The  number  of  actual  fortresses  amounts  to  26,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  Arad,  Brod,  Cattaro,  Essek, 
Gradisca,  Josephstadt,  Carlsburg,  Konigingratz,  Komom, 
Legnago,    Mantua,    Olmtitz,    Palma-Nuo\a,    Peschien, 
Prague,  Petervardeiii,  Ragusa,  Salzburg,  Temesvar,  There- 
sienstadt^  Venice,  and  Zara.     The  Austrian  government 
have  also  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  papal  fortresses  of 
Commachio  and  Ferrara,  as  well  as  Placentia  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Parma,  andMayence  in  conjunction  with  Prussia. 
Besides  these  there  are  60  fortified  places  of  inferior  strength, 
which  ara  not  under  governors  but  local  commandants.  The 
whole  territory  is  divided  into  13  military  districts,  each 
under  the  control  of  a  general  of  superior  rank,  assisted  by 
a  regular  establishment  with  five  subordinate  departments, 
viz.,   a   military,    political,   ecx)nomical,    \ictualling    and 
clothing,  and  judicial  department.    The  establishment  of 
the  council  at  war  in  Vienna  consists  of  15  different  depart- 
ments for  conducting  the  various  branches  which  oome 
within  its  cognizance. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  under  the  management  of  a  naval 
commandant  at  Venice,  who  is  accountable  to  the  council 
of  war.  It  consists  of  between  thirty  and  thirty-four  vessels 
of  war;  among  which  are  three  ships  of  the  line  in  ordinary, 
five  frigates,  five  sloops,  eight  brigs,  and  six  schoonen. 
The  establishments  attached  to  it  are  a  corps  of  naval  artillery 
and  engineers,  a  cadet  academy,  and  a  corps  of  marines. 
The  tlag,  which  is  borne  also  by  the  merchant  vessels,  is  of 
a  red  ground,  with  a  broad  white  stripe  in  the  centre. 

In  a  preceding  page  we  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic as  the  establisned  religion,  and  given  an  estimate  of 
the  numbers  who  adhere  to  that  fiiith  and  the  other  leading 
creeds  professed  by  the  people  of  Austria.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Venicp.  there  is  no  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  placM  the  nonconformist 
upon  anything  Uke  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  Catholic : 
in  the  other  provinces,  whether  he  be  Protestant,  Greek, 
Jew,  or  Infidel,  the  nonconformist  simply  enjoys  toleration. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  AusUia  acknowledges  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  visible  head,  but  is  otherwise  sufil- 
ciently  independent  of  it,  as  all  appeals  to  the  Rota  Romano 
are  prohibited,  and  no  papal  bull  or  decretal  can  be  pro- 
mulged  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  so^-erelgn. 
The  pope's  nuncio  is  recognized  in  no  other  character  hut 
as  an  oniinary  envoy  firom  his  court ;  nor  have  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition  at  any  time  been  allowed  to  disgrace  the 
Austrian  soil.  Persecution,  it  is  true,  has  at  limes  de- 
luged the  land  with  blood,  but  never  otherwise  than  as 
the  efl^ct  of  over-excited  religious  antipathy  and  a  spirit 
of  retahation.  At  the  head  of  the  hierarehy  are  the  thirteen 
archbishops  of  Vienna,  Prague  (primate  of  Bohemia), 
Olmutz,  Milan  (primate  of  Lombardy),  Venice  (patriarch 
and  at  Uie  same  time  primate  of  Dalmatia),  Gran  (primate 
of  Hungary  and  hereditary  legate  fitmi  the  Roman  see), 
Eriau  and  Kolocza  (ftyr  the  states  of  Hungary),  Lemberg, 
Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Salzburg,  and  Udina  (for  the  kingdom 
or  Lombardy  and  VenU»).  The  Armenians  united  with  the 
national  church  have  also  an  archbishop  at  Lemberg.  Next 
to  these  its  heads  follow  the  sixty  bisnops,  most  of  whom 
are  sulTiragans  of  the  archbishops,  to  whose  sees  their  dio- 
ceses are  generally  subordinate.  The  remainder  of  the 
secular  clergy  consisU  of  twelve  titular  bishops,  the  mem- 
bere  of  the  diooesan  chapters,  six  heads  of  collegiate  endow- 
ments, archpriests,  deans,  ruiral  deans,  parish  priests,  local 
chaplains,  co-operatora  and  vicars,  and  beneficed  ministers. 
The  higher  clergy  eiuoy  in  general  very  handsome  incomes, 
their  benefices  yicldtng  them  between  lOOOf.  and  10.000/. 
per  annum,  and  m  some  cases  considerably  more ;  as  in  that 
of  the  archbishop-j^imtte  of  Hungary,  whose  revenues  are 
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above  54.000/.  a  year.  The  bi»hop«  are  prohibited  firam  re- 
sortinc?  for  their  ahointment  and  inauguration  to  Rome; 
and  pay  only  one-fourth  instead  of  a  whole  year's  income  as 
the  price  of  their  benedictory  bull  from  the  pontiflf.  The 
whole  derjfy  are  liable  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens 
to  rates  and  taxes,  and  subject  to  temporal  jurisdiction ; 
and  all  rights  of  sanctuary  have  been  aboUshed.  The  value 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  national  church  is  estimated 
at  19»000,000/.  sterling.— The  regular  clergy  and  their 
establishments,  independently  of  the  members  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, Maltese,  and  star  and  cross  orders,  are  constituted  of 
261  abbots,  and  184  priors,  Hungary  alone  possessing  147 
of  the  former,  and  106  of  the  latter;  8  endowmenU  for 
dames,  and  6  for  noble  spinsters ;  520  monasteries,  and  110 
nunneries,  besides  14  religious  establishments  of  the  order 
of  St.  Basil  for  the  Greeks  in  union,  and  2  of  Mecharists 
for  the  Armenians  in  union  with  the  national  church. 
The  members  of  these  institutions  are  at  present  required 
to  employ  themselves  on  some  work  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
usef\ilness,  such  as  the  cuse  of  souls,  education,  attendance 
on  the  sick,  &c. ;  and  we  may  cite  as  an  instance,  that  the 
order  of  Charitable  Brothera  alono  had,  in  the  year  1828, 
admitted  no  less  than  18,542  patients  into  the  75  hospitals 
under  their  care.  The  order  of  Jesuits  has  been  restored  of 
late  years,  but  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  diocesan 
bishops,  and  restricted  in  its  functions  to  the  education  of' 
the  younger  laity.  Six  years  ago  they  had  four  colleges  in 
Galicia,  and  one  in  Gratz.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
such  religious  communities  as  are  positively  useless  or  in- 
active are  suppressed,  and  their  funds  are  appropriated  to 
benevolent  purposes.  In  conclusion,  we  should  add,  that 
lichtenstem  computes  the  number  of  males  attached  to  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy  in  Austria  to  be  56,000,  and 
states  them  to  be  proportionably  most  niunerous  in  the 
Italian  provinces. 

The  united  or  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop 
at  Lemberg,  and  five  bishops,  namely,  at  Premszyl,  Mun- 
kacs,  Grossvardein,  Kreuz,  and  Blasendorf ;  four  vicariates 
and  sixty-five  archdeaconries  in  Transsylvanta,  2467  cures 
of  souls  in  Galicia,  and  787  in  Hungary.  The  primitive 
Greek  Church  is  imder  the  superintendence  of  its  own  arch- 
bishop, who  resides  at  Carloviti,  and  presides  over  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeal  for  Uie  members  of  his  communion  in 
that  town ;  he  has  ten  bishops  under  him,  whose  sees  are 
Arad,  Pakraz,  Ofen,  Versez,  Bacs,  Transsylvania  (residence 
at  Hermaunstadt),  the  Buckowine  (residence  atCzemovitz), 
Dalmatia  (at  Sebenico),  Carlstadt,  and  Temesvar.  These 
prelates  have  been  latterly  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Hunga- 
rian legislature.  The  uiembers  of  this  church  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase,  at  least  in  Hungary,  where  it  possesses 
2092  cures  of  souls:  in  Transsylvania,  it  has  991 ;  and  in 
the  Military-Frontier  districts,  374.  The  regular  and  secular 
clercy  are  in  number  about  6000. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church  are 
founded  on  the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  in  1 784,  confirmed  by  his  successor  lipoid  II., 
and  solemnly  recognized   by  the  present  emperor.    This 
edict  entitles  the  Protestant  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  his  tenets  and  private  religious  practices  throughout  the 
Austrian  dominions ;  but  no  place  of  worship  can  be  opened 
unless  the  congregation  be  composed  of  100  fimiilies  at  the 
least.    The  members  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed- 
Lutheran  persuasion  in  the  German  and  Galician  provinces 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint-consistory  in  Vienna, 
to  which  the  five  Lutheran  supenntendendes  and  the  four 
superintendencies  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  subordinate; 
there  are  likewise  four  independent  superintendencies  for 
each  persuasion  in  Hungary,  and  one  for  the  Lutheran  in 
Transsylvania.    There  are  806  cures  of  souls  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  of  which  451  in  Hungary,  and  286  in  Trans- 
sylvania ;  and  2035  of  the  Reformed,  of  which  1384  in  Hun- 
gary, and  587  in  Transsylvania.     The  cause  of  so  over- 
whelming a  proportion  of  Protestants  being  found  in  these 
two  provinces  is  to  be  traced  to  the  extended  immunities 
granted  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  by  Leopold  U.,  and 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  as  well  as 
enlargement  of  civil  rights,  conferred  upon  the  Protestants 
by  the  states  of  Transsylvania  at  an  earlier  period.    Iliese 
countries,  be  it  observed,  are  the  only  portions  of  the  empire 
which  possess  constitutional  legislatures.    The  total  num- 
ber of  the  ministers  of  both  communions  is  estimated  at 
8400.    The  Unitarians  of  Transsylvania  are  the  only  mem- 
Ders  of  tbat  t:reed  in  Austria;  they  enjoy  a cpDmiunitr  of  | 


privileges  with  other  Protestants  in  that  prindpafity ;  hattt 
a  consistory,  general  synod,  and  superintendeney  at  Klau- 
senburff.  and  164  places  of  worship.  The  Jews  are  mostly 
of  the  Talmud  sect ;  the  minority,  of  the  Kariatish :  thej 
have  in  Galicia  294  synagogues,  a  spedes  of  college  at 
Brody,  and  a  seminary  for  Hebrew  teachers  at  Lemberg ; 
in  Hungary  forty-two  synagogues,  in  Moravia  fifty-two^  and 
in  Bohemia  fifty-nine,  besides  a  seminary  and  twenty-one 
schools. 

As  to  educatiorif  there  are  three  head  '  boards  of  studies;' 
one  at  Vienna,  for  superintending  and  controlling  whatever 
concerns  the  business  of  education  in  every  movince  bat 
Hungary  and  Transsylvania;  a  second  at  Ofen  for  the 
former ;  and  a  third  at  Klausenburg  for  the  latter  prindpality, 
which  also  takes  cognizance  of  all  eodesiastical  afliurs.  The 
various  provincial  authorities,  in  conjunction  witAi  the  clergy 
and  consistories,  act  under  the  immediate  sanction  or  direc- 
tions of  these  boards.  The  same  system  obtains  with  re^ud 
to  the  Greek  and  Protestant  schools,  though  it  will  be  con- 
ceived that  the  state  of  the  latter  is  not  likMy  to  have  been 
improved  by  subjecting  them  to  the  visitation  oi  Roman 
Catholic  deans  and  episcopal  consistories^  A  director  i» 
appointed  for  every  branch  of  instmetion  to  wrmj  province 
and  academical  district,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  pro-director 
in  matters  of  external,  and  by  an  ezhortator  in  matters  oi 
relififious  discipline.  In  the  universities,  both  are  entrusted 
to  their  own  magistracy.  The  lower  class  of  schools  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  dergy  at  eadi  spot, 
but  that  of  whole  districts  is  vested  in  the  dean  or  vice-dean 
appointed  by  the  bishop ;  and  the  g«ieral  inpeiintendence 
and  conduct  of  all  matters  connected  with  edncation  is  in 
each  province  carried  on  bv  its  own  local  sovemment.  The 
several  descriptions  of  schools  are  as  fblfows :— 1.  nationid 
schools,  which  exist  in  every  place  where  there  is  a  parish 
registry,  and  are  open  to  all  ages ;  and  head  schools,  each 
of  three  dasses  for  pupils,  in  most  dties  and  market  towns, 
for  educating  vouth  intended  for  handionfts,  mechanical 
empbyments,  &c.  There  arc  normal  schodaof  four  classes 
each  for  educating  teachers;  and  civic  abhobis for  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  luiowledge,  with  three  dstiei  in  each,  to 
which  youth  intended  for  the  higherhrancbesof  the  arts, 
commerce,  the  station  of  surveyors,  &e.  resort  Inde- 
pendently of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  the  iHiole  number 
of  national  schods  is  24,931,  snd  ther  are  attended  by 
1,993,522  pupils;  they  are  conducted- hy  33*053  masters 
and  teachers,  being  on  an  average  about  one  to  every  sixty 
pupils,  whilst  the  pupils  in  these  schools  alone  are*  rdatively 
to  the  whole  population  of  Austria,  excepting  always  the 
two  provinces  before-mentioned,  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
about  every  ten  inhabitants.  Tho  vnly  certain  information 
we  possess  on  the  subject  of  the  national  schools  in  Hun 
gary  is,  that  in  the  second  decennium  of  the  present  cen 
tury  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5505 ;  but  that  at 
this  moment  no  village  which  can  afford  to  par  a  masler  is 
without  one.  Besides  these  schools,  the  aflyiums  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  Vienna*  Flrague*  Milan*  and 
four  other  towns,  educate  about  300  poor  children. 

2.  The  Classical  Schools  consist  oigymnasia  or  grammar 
schools,  including  ordinary  land-gn^mnaslaofflvekandLyesa 
and  university-gvmnasia  of  six  classes.    The  latter*  in  the 
larger  towns  in  Hungary,  are  termed  arehi-gynnasia.   The 
number  of  these  schools  is  237,  of  which  Soe  are  93  in 
Hungary  alone;  the  remaining  154,  spread  thiough  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  conduced  hy  884  masters 
and  teachers,  and  freq^uented  by  about  88,900  papib.  Moat  of 
these  gymnasia  are  m  the  hands  of  the  manben  ef  tho 
Piarist  order  of  monks,  or  *  Patres  schduum  piamm**  paiti 
cularly  as  respects  Hungary  and  Tranai^lvania.  Many  have 
laymen  as  profossors,  but  no  foreigner  is  fiimittiH  to  taadi ; 
and  the  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  and  other  monastio  ftm- 
temities  in  various  parts  also  supply  teachers  to  them.   AH 
are  bound  down  to  a  certain  prescrioed  system  of  instruction ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  books  used  in  them  ia  Aimiahed 
by  the  patented  Book  Depodtory  of  St  Anna  in  Vienna.  The 
schools  are  supported  by  the  pupils*  fees,  endowments*  sranta 
from  ecclesiastical  and  other  sources,  and  puhlie  aids*  m  the 
way  principally  of  stipends  for  poor  schdars.    The  higher 
dass  of  studies  is  open  in  the  nine  Austrian  Univmities  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  Prague,  Padua,  Pavia*  Ofanuti*  Lem- 
berg, Pesth,  Innsbruck,  and  Gratz.   Philosophy  and  divinity 
likewise  form  branches  of  instruction  in  seveial  of  the  Lyoea* 
On  the  whole,  the  former  is  taught  in  54  ertabliahmiatsb 
wd  by  334  profossors,  to  about  73Q0  irtudenli;  anl  HH^Tf 
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In  55,  iiielasiv*  of  «piMopal  and  monastic  seminaries,  by 
324  teaehers  to  about  5900  stodents.  The  students  in  law, 
of  which  there  are  57  professors,  amount  to  about  3200 ;  and 
the  students  in  medicine  and  surgery,  for  which  there  are 
lebools  in  lins,  Salzburg,  Laybach,  Klagenfurt,  Milan, 
rriest,  Zara,  and  Gzemowitz,  besides  those  at  the  universi- 
ties, amount  to  about  4300,  to  whom  instruction  is  given  by 
149  teachers. 

3.  Special  Institutions  are  also  established  for  particular 
branches  of  knowledge  and  separate  classes  of  the  commu- 
■ity.  Such  are  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Vienna,  with 
about  750  students ;  the  Technical  Institute  in  Prague,  with 
about  400 ;  the  Joanneum  or  Technical  Institute  at  GraU, 
with  250 ;  the  various  medical  and  other  schools  for  the 
mditary,  as  already  enumerated ;  the  Equestrian  Academy 
in  Vienna ;  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Eastern  languages 
in  the  same  capital ;  the  school  for  the  Greek  language  at 
Milan ;  the  Imperial  Biinine  Academv  at  Schemnitz ;  the 
Agricultural  Seminary  at  Ungrisch-Altenburg ;  the  Nau- 
tical School  at  Triest,  &c.  There  are  academies  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Venice,  and  Milan ;  and  con- 
servatories of  music  in  the  same  as  weU  as  other  towns.  The 
number  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  agriculture  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  is  33 ;  amongst 
them  we  particularly  notice  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Fme  Arts,  at  Milan,  with  sections  at 
Padua,  Veniee,  and  Verona ;  the  Society  of  Apiculture  in 
Vienna ;  the  Imperial  Societies  of  Art  and  Science,  and  of 
National  Economy,  in  Prague ;  tlie  Societv  of  Husbandry 
at  Gratz ;  and  the  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture  and 
other  national  objects  in  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

The  greater  part  of  these  institutions  are  well  supplied  with 
libraries  and  sdentifie  collections.  Of  public  libraries  there 
is  no  deficiency:  those  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
Imnerial  Library  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  350,000  volumes, 
and  the  University  Libraries  of  130,000  in  the  same  capital, 
and  of  100,000  in  Prague;  the  Ambrosian,  of  90,000,  and 
that  belonging  to  the  college  of  Brera  of  80,000,  in  Milan ; 
the  libr»riea  at  Brescia,  Venice,  Gratz,  and  Mantua,  and  of 
the  Theresianum  in  Vienna,  of  about  70,000  volumes  each ; 
and  the  Petth  University  Library  of  about  100,000.  The 
number  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  both  pnbUc  and  private,  is  very  considerable;  they 
abound  more  nartienlarly  in  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Prague, 
and  Pesth.  C>f  iJbe  23  botanical  gardens  in  Austria,  10  are 
in  Vienna  or  its  vicinity;  and  that  at  Padua,  which  was 
established  in  1533,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest.  The  9  Austrian 
observatories  are  those  of  Vienna,  Milan,  Padua,  Griitz, 
KarUburg,  Erlau,  Kremsmunster,  Ofen,  and  Prague. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  restricted  by  a  censorship, 
which  is  intrusted  to  the  police  department,  and  officially 
confined  to  the  prohibition  of  such  publications,  or  articles 
in  journals,  as  may  be  deemed  injurious  to  the  security 
of  the  state  or  of  individuals.  It  is  illegal  for  any  subject  of 
the  crown  of  Austria  to  print  a  work  not  previously  examined 
by  the  censors  in  foreign  parts :  the  very  title  of  a  book 
requires  an  oflldal  sanction ;  and  even  such  works  as  have 
received  an  impnmaiur  under  any  preceding  reign,  require 
to  be  approved  de  novo  before  they  can  be  reprinted.  In 
such  a  state  of  the  press,  the  number  of  political  ioumals  is 
of  course  as  ineonsiderable  as  their  character  and  influence 
are  insignificant.  Letters  and  science  constitute,  therefore, 
the  great  refhge  of  the  reading  portion  of  the  Austrian 
public,  and  aflwd  em^yment  ana  support  to  more  than 
90  periodical  works.  We  learn  from  Licntenstem  that  the 
number  of  authors  is  above  2300,  and  that  of  the  yearty  pub- 
iicatioas  in  Austria  about  1000. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  linen  nuau^facture,  or  rather  of 
those  productions  in  which  flax  and  hemp  are  employed,  is 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  which  furnish  the  finest 
srtidea  of  this  description  in  Austria,  though  in  diminished 
loantities  as  compared  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
eentory.  For  variety  and  goodness  of  manufacture,  the 
itates  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  deserve  to  be  classed  in  the 
neii  rank  to  those  three  provinces.  The  Tyrol,  Hungary, 
Ghdicia,  and  Transsylvaniaproduce  scarcely  any  but  the  mid- 
Uing  and  coarser  species  oi  linen ;  nor  is  there  much  beyond 
vhat  is  termed  house-lin«i  made  in  the  Archduchy,  lUyria, 
if  the  Military- Frontier  districts.  Of  linen  alone,  and  exclu- 
■vely  of  tODMerable  quantities  of  cambric  and  similar  fine 
irtidea,  as  well  as  Upes  and  stockings,  it  is  stoted  that  the 
iverage  animal  quantity  manufactured  in  all  Austria,  be- 
tfMi  tlii  jmt%  1824  aQ4  1827,  mu  108  millions  of  ells 


(92,300,000  yards) ;  of  cordage,  lines,  and  other  twisted 
articles,  4,800,000  ells  (4,100,000  yards) ;  ana  of  yarns  and 
twist,  90,000,000  (76,920,000  yards.)  The  average  value 
of  this  particular  class  of  manufactures  for  the  interval  be- 
tween 1 820  and  1826,  was  4,404,235  gulden  (about  4 18,400/.) 
per  annum ;  and  ajtter  deducting  a&  linens,  &c.,  imported, 
about  383,700/.  or  4,039,387  gulden.  The  raising  and  pre- 
paration of  flax  alone  in  Austria  are  estimated  to  give  em- 
*ployment  to  750,000  individuab,  and  its  native  manufactures 
to  yield  sufficient  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but  for  partial 
exportation. 

The  largest  manufactures  of  woollens,  both  doth  and 
other  kinds,  are  established  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia :  those 
in  the  former  province  have,  it  is  true,  declined  in  more  re- 
cent times  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  former  pro- 
ducts ;  but  the  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  the  latter  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  amends  for  this  decline.  These 
products  in  both  countries  are  said  to  be  as  much  distin- 
guished for  their  excellence  as  their  variety.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  pro- 
portionably  pushed  to  a  much  less  extent,  Uie  principal 
articles  manufiustured  are  of  middling  and  coarse  quality, 
whilst  the  finer  sorts,  so  far  as  their  domestic  consumption 
requires  it,  are  of  Moravian  and  Bohemian  fabric.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  the  latter  are  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
Kees,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  the  exports  of  woollens  from 
those  provinces  had  increased,  between  1820  and  1826, 
from  12,900  cwt  in  quantity,  and  8,631,500  gulden 
(about  820,000/.)  in  value,  to  22,580  cwt  in  quantity,  and 
16,449,500  gulden  (about  1,562,703/.)  in  value;  whilst  the 
imports  into  them  of  foreign  woollens  had  fallen  from  84,5 1 6 
gulden  (about  8030/.),  to  as  little  as  3700  (about  350/.) 
The  woollen  manufacture  employs  at  least  320,000  Aus- 
trian hands ;  and  the  crown  has  given  no  small  impulse 
to  it  by  erecting  several  establishments,  conducted  at  its  own 
expense,  among  which  that  at  Linz,  which  employs  10,000 
spmners  and  weavers,  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  mention  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  cloth,  carpets,  &c.,  wmch  it  produces. 
Briinn,  in  Moravia,  is  a  Leeds  on  a  minor  scale ;  and  Rei- 
ehenberg:,  in  Bohemia,  promises  hereafter  to  become  its  rival. 

The  silk  manufactures  have  been  rapidly  extending  in 
Austria  since  the  introduction  of  the  hte  celebrated  M. 
Jacquart*s  machinery.  They  are  principally  carried  on  in 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  at  Vienna,  and  in  other 
parts,  where  above  600  establishments  ftimish  occupation 
to  between  150,000  and  170,000  workmen;  and  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetian  territories,  where  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  of  Milan,  Bergamo,  Vicenza,  Venice,  Bas- 
sano,  &C.,  employ  upwards  of  100,000  hands.  In  the  Tyrol 
also,  particulariy  at  Roveredo,  the  silk  manufactures  are 
of  considerable  importance;  and  there  have  been  times 
when  this  province  has  turned  above  three  millions  sterling 
in  them  during  the  year.  They  are  spreading  likewise  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  btyria,  and  other  Quarters. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  computed  that  the  silk  manufacturers 
of  Austria  consumed  nearly  nine  million  pounds  weight  of 
raw  material,  the  whole  of  native  growth ;  and  that  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  silk  expoited  to  foreign  markets 
were  2,600,000  lbs.,  and  1,100,000/.  respectivelv. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  prosperity  of  tne  preceding 
branch  of  industry  will  not  apply,  we  are  informed,  to  the 
cotton  manufactures.  Those  concerned  in  them  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  meet,  by  the  cheapness  of  their  fabrics, 
the  low  prices  of  the  English  makers.  Hence  the  Aus- 
trian establishments,  if  not  in  a  course  of  positive  decay, 
are  in  a  stasnant  and  precarious  state.  The  Lower  Ens 
is  peeuliarijr  uie  seat  of  tnis  manufacture,  whether  for  spin- 
ning, weaving,  knitting,  or  printing.  Vienna  takes  the 
lead  in  the  choioer  description  of  cotton  doths,  such  as 
muslins,  fine  prints,  &c ;  and  the  whole  province,  some  few 
years  since,  possessed  above  3000  manufactories,  large  and 
small.  Cotton-printing  is  the  principal  branch  carried  on 
in  the  Upper  Ens.  Bohemia  has  likewise  considerable 
spinneries  and  cotton  manufiictories*  particularly  in  the 
circles  of  I^ettmeritx  and  Elbogen ;  they  exist  to  a  much 
more  limited  extent  in  Moravia,  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  and  other  provinces.  In  fact,  the  whole  yearly 
produce  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Austria,  which  are 
estimated  to  find  employment  for  upwards  of  400,000 
hands,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  consumption. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  again,  takes  the  lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  of  which  the  best  qualities  are 
made  i4  Vienna*    ^ho  Upper  Kni,  )(or»Tiat  Stjrria,  Bobs* 
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niia,  and  the  Tyrol  rank  next  in  importance.  Hungary 
abounds  in  tanneries ;  and  in  fact  nearly  every  province  in 
Austria  is  enp^aged  more  or  less  in  this  branch,  though  its 
produce  has  hitherto  proved  so  inadequate  to  the  demand,  as 
to  render  a  considerable  importation  of  the  raw  material 
necessary.  In  1825  this  importation  amounted  to  2,100,000 
gulden  (about  200,000/.). 

In  a  former  page  we  gave  some  details  on  the  subject  of 
the  raw  iron  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
article,  in  a  cast  state,  is  principally  supplied  by  Bohemia, 
where  there  arc  seventy-nine  iron-works ;  Styria,  where  the 
government  possess  works  near  Mariazell,  in  which  iron 
cannon  are  cast;  Hungary,  Illyria,  and  the  Buckowine. 
Iron  and  steel,  in  bars  and  sheets,  Iwth  rolled  and  ham- 
mered, arc  produced  in  largest  quantities  in  the  Lower  Ens, 
where  between  600  and  700  tons  of  remarkably  fine  quality, 
besides  the  coarser  descriptions,  are  annually  made ;  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Bohemia  are  also  considerable  manufacturers 
of  the  article ;  and  here  and  there  an  iron-work  may  be  met 
with  in  Moravia,  the  Upper  Ens,  and  at  Milan,  Trenso, 
and  Dongo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lonibardy  and  Venice.  Iron 
and  steel  wire  are  made  in  most  provinces,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Archduchy.  Manufactories  of  nails  are  nu- 
merous ;  the  best  are  made  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Arch- 
duchy, and  Bohemia.  Of  the  manufacture  of  arms  it  will 
almost  be  sufficient  to  say,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  many 
works  arc  thrown  out  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
crown-works  for  the  supply  of  swords  and  muskets  arc  prin- 
cipally situated  in  Vienna,  at  Murzsteig  in  Styria,  and  Hra- 
deck  in  Hungary.  In  short,  the  numberless  articles  into 
which  this  most  useful  of  all  metals  is  converted  are  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities  by  the  Austrian  manufacturers, 
that  a  surplus  constantly  remains  ibr  the  partial  supply  of, 
other  countries. 

The  manufacture  of  copper,  both  in  sheets  and  other 
forms,  is  mo«t  extensively  carried  on  at  the  crown-works 
near  Cslikowa,  in  the  Hungarian  Bannat,  and  two  other 
large  works  in  Hungary;  in  Bohemia,  the  Archduchy, 
Styria,  and  the  Tyrol.  That  of  brass  and  brass-ware  is 
principally  established  on  the  same  spots.  Achenruin,  in 
Hungary,  has  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  kingdom  abounds 
in  button  manufactories.  Tin  is  the  produce  of  Bohemia 
only ;  and  lead  is  raised  or  most  extensively  made  into 
sheets  and  other  customary  forms  and  articles  in  Vienna, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Galicia,  and 
Transsylvania.  The  principal  manufactories  of  balls  and 
phot  are  in  Vienna  and  Chioggia,  and  in  the  province  of 
Carinthia.  In  the  manipulation  of  gold  and  silver,  no  manu- 
facturers in  Austria  excel  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth, 
Milan,  and  Venice. 

Among  the  other  productions  of  this  monarchy,  we  may 
notice  that  tobacco  is  a  monopoly  engrossed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  in  every  province  but  Hungary,  Transsyl-  \ 
vania,  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  that  the  manufactured  article 
pro<luced  in  the  eight  government  works  (at  Milan,  Venice,  I 
Ra^usa,  Hairaburg,  Sedletz,  GiUling,  Winiki,  and  Fiir-  • 
stenfeld)  amounts  to  between  180,000  and  220,000  cwt.  per ' 
annum,  employs  about  5000  individuals,  and  we  are  told 
that,  in  1830,  the  quantity  sold  produced  a  profit  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  liorins,  or  about  980,000/.  There  are 
private  manufactories  in  the  three  provinces  to  which  this 
monopoly  does  not  extend.  Of  seed-oil,  though  the  produce 
is  very  considerable  in  all  quarters,  enough  is  not  manufac- 
tured for  the  consumption ;  the  deficiency  is  therefore  made 
good  by  importation  to  the  extent  of  280,000/.  or  300,000/. 
a-year.  Large  quantities  of  olive-oil  also  are  obtained  fVom 
the  territories  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  particularly  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Illyri%  and  Dalmatia. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  employs  upwards  of  400  mills,  of 
which  Bohemia  possesses  above  100,  and  Lombardy  and 
Venice  above  1 50,  but  the  supply  is  said  not  to  be  equal  to  the 
demand :  this  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  added  that  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  supply  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  gulden, 
or  about  190,000/.  The  number  of  glass-works  is  above 
200,  and  of  looking-glass  manufactories  12;  the  quality  of 
the  latter  article  produced  in  Bohemia  is  considered  equal  to 
the  finest  made  in  any  other  country.  The  exports  of  gjass 
vary  from  210,000/.  to  230,000/.  per  annum.  In  conclusion, 
we  shall  add.  on  Lichtcnstem's  authority,  adopted  both  by 
Stein  and  Malchus,  that  the  number  of  manufacturers  em- 
ployed in  working  up  the  native  produce  of  Austria,  or  the 
raw  materials  imported  from  other  countries,  is  estimated  at 
2,365,000,  and  the  yearly  value  of  their  producti<m8  at  1425 


millions  of  silver  currency,  repreientiBg  ft  fam  in  Britiflli 
sterling  of  upwards  of  140  millioEit. 

With  respect  to  external  trade,  no  cottntry  of  equal  oxtmit 
is  perhaps  more  disadvantageoualy  ntoftted ;  its  une  of  tea- 
coast  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  and,  wiUi  the  solitary 
exceptions  of  the  Po  and  Adise,  its  finett  streamt,  wioh,  Ibr 
instance,  as  the  Danube  and  Elbe,  lie,  even  when  croesing 
its  fi-ontiers,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lea.  Theie 
is  another  circumstance,  too,  which  cannot  fail  to  operate 
most  prejudicially  on  its  external  commeree :  the  system  of 
administration,  which  extends  over  three-fifths  of  ita  whole 
territorial  surface,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  ofer 
the  richest  and  most  productive  portions  of  it  (we  refer  to 
Hungary,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice  in  particular),  deals 
with  them  almost  as  if  they  were  foreign  eountries.  The 
natural  consequence  of  these  several  dnwbaeka  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Austrian  dominions  fkt>m  assuming  that  rank  in 
their  commercial  relations  with  other  countries,  to  which 
their  position  in  the  centre  of  civiliied  Europe,  die  variety, 
abunoance,  and  excellence  of  their  indigenous  product  ap- 
pear to  give  them  so  undeniable  a  claim.  Their  maritime 
commerce,  which  is  confined  principally  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, centres  in  the  ports  of  the  Adnatio,  and  does  not 
employ  above  20,000  vessels,  even  including  the  craft  which 
carry  on  the  coasting  trade.  The  most  active  of  these  ports 
are  Venice  and  Triest,  which  have  been  declared  frra  ports,  as 
well  as  Fiume,  the  channel  of  export  fbr  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  Hungary.  Besides  these,  lUyna  has  some  trade 
in  the  harboura  of  Rovigno,  Capo  dlstria,  and  Pola ;  the 
Venetian  territories  in  those  of  Malamocoob  Brondolo,  and 
Chioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  those  of  Raraa,  Cattaro,  Zara, 
Sebenico,  Spalatro,  &c.  We  are  not  ouierwise  informed  of 
the  amount  of  shipping  owned  by  Austrian  suljeets  in  these 
quarters,  than  that  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
5000  vessels,  of  which  2995  belonged  to  Dalmatia,  and  575 
to  Idtria ;  and  that  in  18*26  the  number  of  merebant-vessels 
so  owned,  between  the  burdens  of  100  and  500  tons,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  1000.  With  a  view  to  promote 
the  foreign  trade  of  his  dominions,  the  present  emperor  has 
conclude  treaties  of  commerce  with  Qtent  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  trade  by  land  or  river  is  most 
active  with  reference  to  Turkey  and  the  German  States,  but 
less  so  with  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Italy ;  and  the 
amount  of  all  exports  firom  Austria,  whether  b^  sea,  land, 
or  river,  to  forei^  countries,  has  been  computed  to  be  about 
6,000,000/.,  whilst  its  imports  are  estimated  at  about 
5,900,000/.  per  annum.  The  internal  trade,  wb  mean  that 
between  one  part  of  the  empire  and  another,  is  of  a  far  mors 
active  description,  and  the  exchange  of  their  Taried  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures  is  greatly  ftcQitated  by  the 
abundance  of  navigable  rivers,  and  in  most  parts  by  good 
roads.  No  towns  enjoy  so  large  a  share  oi  this  tnuie  as 
Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  BR)dy»  Botsen*  Milan* 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  SemUn,  and  DdMfecsin. 

Blumenbach  tells  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  Teasels 
is  employed  in  navigating  the  Damibe,  many  of  ftom  120  to 
1 50  tons,  and,  below  Komorn,  even  of  400  or  450  tons  burthen. 
The  intercourse  on  the  Italian  lakes  is  likewise  Tery  consi- 
derable ;  of  which  he  instances  that  on  the  Lago  di  Gurda, 
where  more  than  400  vessels  of  the  larser  sixe,  independently 
of  barks,  &c.,  are  actively  employed.  AH  articles  or  domestic 
produce  may  be  exchanged  between  province  and  province 
UDon  paying  the  frontier  duties,  whicn  are  not  bearyi  and, 
wnere  not  fixed  otherwise,  are  usually  equivalent  to  a 
moiety  of  the  duties  payable  on  similar  articles  of  foreign 
production.  Among  the  articles,  of  which  the  importation 
18  prohibited,  arc  wines,  salt,  all  woven,  knit*  and  worked 
manufactures,  spurious  metals,  and  certain  drugs.  The 
export  of  ashes,  raw  flax,  and  hemp,  with  the  roots  attached 
to  them,  and  of  unwrought  gold  and  silver,  is  prohibited. 

In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian  nra, 
the  Romans  advanced  from  the  Alps  and  invaded  that  part 
of  the  Archduchv  of  Austria  which  is  at  present  called 
the  '  Province  below  the  Ens,*  in  which  Vienna  itself  is 
situated.  But  they  found  here  no  homogeneous  state  nor 
united  people  to  encounter ;  the  land  was  occupied  as  sepa- 
rate hunting  grounds,  the  resort  of  semi-bari>arians,  among 
whom  the  Pannonii,  Boii,  and  Norici  occur  most  lirequently 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  race  triumph  was  easy : 
a  state  of  dependance  quickly  succeeded  to  a  condition  of 
savage  freedom ;  and  the  establishment  of  military  eoloniea 
on  the  Danube,  as  part  of  the  Roman  line  of  defence  against 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north,  was  suc^^eded  in  the 
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i  hy  lli«  iiMorikiration  of  thutroct  orcounln  viih  tbt^ 
9*  of  Pftnnanit.  Nuricum  Uienceforward  lupplied 
n  IftgioDB  WLlh  fierce  and  hanjy  loldiara.  In  tbi' 
V  UI7,  whm  the  north  poured  down  its  honlen 
ha  south,  th*  middle  region*  of  tlie  Danube  (ell  a 
la  the  ipdten  wbo  luceesaively  croued  them  in  quest 

■  alluring  pn?-    The  tgriGulUira  and  industry  nhieli. 
tlw  Knereignty  ofciTiUMd  Rome,  had  covered  Nori~ 

knrn*  and  vUlmifei,  gradually  disappeared  undej- 

einroadiof  Rhadagaiiui'i  mulUludat,  Alanc'n 

urn,  Ihe  Rugii,  and  the  Hunt,  tlie  last  of  whom, 

'  8<iourge  of  Ood,'  at  four  different  periods  Ua~ 

Bud  d«Tastat«d  Itlyria  and  Noricum.   The  succeeding 

r  brought  rest  with  it :  a  new  hotile  of  plunderws 

M  fhMibera  of  China  now  took  possession  of  Noricum, 

erted  it   into  a  receptacle  lor  the  cattle  and  the 

■uottsofwhieh  they  stripped  the  adjacent  oonntries. 

now  merged  into  that  of  Avarin,  and  the  Asiatics, 

■  it  was  derived,   held   possession   of  it  until 
iiuH^ud.  having  been  led  into  these  quarters  aflet 

tbe  Hungariana  back  upon  tlie  Raab,  in  the  year 

uueed  the  uountry  between  that  river  and  the  Ena 

action,  and  set  Margraves  over  his  new  conquest, 

*Oe>l«r-reieh,'  or  eastern  mark  or  territory  of  big 

.   W«  n«Kt  find  it  a  dependancy  of  Bavaria,  and  then 

poMttsioa  of  Ihe  count!  of  Babenberg.  o»e  of  whom, 

LmdoU,  made  it  hereditary  in  hja  family  in  the  year 

Ftwerie  I.,  after  uniting  the  Und  above  the  Ens  Id 

m«.  raised  the  earldom  to  the  dignity  of  a  dueby : 

I         until  the  year  1346  it  remained  in  the  pos- 

iH  luB  nouse  of  Babenberg,  who  enlarged  it  by  the 

tionofSlyria  in  1186.     The  line  becoming  ex  ti  not 

death  of  Frederic  IL,  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  took 

lion  ofthricoantry,  and  in  1269  added  to  it  the  duchy 

tnU  and  p»rt  of  Friul,  which  fell  to  him  by  right  of  i 

ance ;  but  in  his  itniggle  to  maintain  hi*  conquest 

;  Rudolph  of  Habsbui^,  emperor  of  Qennany,  the 

Mpelled  him  IhnD  the  Austrian  territories  in  1376, 

mt  yean  alterwards  invested  his  son  Albert  with  the 

gniy.  u  an  appandage  to  the  Habsburs  possessions. 

■lOTity,  in  the  eoune  of  time,  exiendeil  tbeii  domtnion 

TetalotberatSlN,whichtbeyBc<iuired  either  by  mar- 

mrrbaaa,  ar  inbehtaiKe :  among  these  wa  may  men- 

I  Hargr«*iate  of  Burgau,  in  Styria,  aoquired  in  1383 ; 

ua.in  1331  ;  the  Tyrol,  in  1363;  Triest  in  1380^  and 

MLJraviata«rthe  Bmiogau,  inSwabia.in  I3S7.    From 

Idle  of  Ibe  flftMnth  eentury,   or,  more  accurately 

,  tnm  the  year  1437,  when  Albert  II.  was  raised  to 

of  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Qer- 

u  ofllee  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  by 

i        ^B   line  of  Austrian  sovereigns.      For  a  brief 

L       ring  the  Bnt  half  of  Ihe  Bfteentli  century,  the 

in   Himnry  and   Bohemia  were   wielded   by  an 

Mines,  Aibwt  V„  who  married  a  daughter  of  the 

n  Jigtemnnd.    From  tiiia  pt^riod  the  inlluenc*  ond 

t  Austria  increaaad  with  great  rapidity. 

ITT.  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.,  Frederic  III.'s 

ria,  only  daughter  of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 

the  valuable  accession  of  Alsace  and  the  Ne-  I 

•—  w  I      Oerman  possessions,  which,  it  should  here  I 

ed,  uad  been  protecled  fh>m  dismemberment  by  I 

lisbBwnt  of  the  right  of  prim<^eniture  at  the  early  I 

I  at.     Tbe  marriage  also  of  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair,  '■ 

banna,  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 

ht  a  time  Invaated  Frederic's  grandson,  Charles  V., 

I  united  sovereignties  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the 

ands,  and  Austria:  but  the  treaties  of  separation  ' 

td  in  ISSl  and  1340  dismembered  this  gigantic  mo- 

.  the  Spanish  and  Netherlands'  dominions  being  re-  | 

M  a  joint  jraasession  by  Charles,  and  his  Austrian  ' 

M*  Trilnquubed  in  perpetuity  to  his  brother  Fordi-  I 

udbia  posterity.     The  latter,  by  his  union  with 

'.er  of  Lewis  II,  of  Hungary,  who  died  without 

HB  in  1526,  became  possessed  of  her  extensive  in- 

•-1      eh   was   composed   of    Hungary,   Bohemia,  < 

L       ma,  and  Lutatia.     Tbe  antient  poasesaions  of 

n  Hababurg  in  Switieriand  hid  been  gradually 

I,  tbe  signal  being  given  by  the  confederation 

tv       I,  Sohwyti,  and  Unterwalden.  in  November. 

iiM  thirty  years'  war  stripped  it  in  the  middle  of 

I  century  of  Alsace  and  Lusatia.     Austria, 

tnti  ample  compensation  under  the  treaty  of 

i/ISi  whieb  Hnilad  tbe  Netherland*  and  certain : 


states  in  Italy  to  its  dominions.  The  male  liM  of  the 
Habsburg  dynasty  becoming  extinct  with  the  demise  of  the 
EmperorCharlea  VI.  in  1740.  the  sovereignty  devolved  to 
Francis  I.,  duke  of  Lorraine  by  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Theresa,  Charles's  only  daughter,  and,  under  the  enactment 
of  the  Fregmatic  Sanction  in  1713,  his  sole  heir.  From 
her  very  accession  she  was  involved  in  a  series  of  sanguiuaty 
struggles  by  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  among 
their  disastrous  consequences  were  the  cession  of  Silesia  Is 
Prussia  in  1 742,  ond  the  loss  of  Parma  and  other  posseswoni 
in  Italy  in  1748.  This  great  princess  had  the  gratiSeation, 
however,  of  seeing  her  hnsband  crowned  Emperoi  of  Oer<- 
many,  and  was  subsequently  mdemnlBed  for  her  losses  by 
the  acquisition  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  under  the  first 
treaty  far  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1 772 ;  a  treaty  of  which 
she  deeply  felt  the  ignominy,  and  to  which  the  vehement 
importunity  of  her  ministers  ultimately  extorted  her  i^luetant 
lignalurD.  The  Buckowine  was  also  ceded  to  her  by  the 
Turkish  sultan  six  yean  afterwards.  No  additions  were 
made  to  the  Austrian  territory  by  either  of  her  successora, 
JoEeph  II.  or  Leopold  II.  Francis  II..  the  reignina  prince* 
whose  accession  took  place  in  1793,  lost  the  Ne£erlands 
andLombardy  in  1797,  in  exchange  for  wbioh  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  gave  him  the  Venetian  territories.  The 
lubsequent  treaty  of  Luiieville  in  1801  did  not  muofa  afiect 
his  dominions,  but  the  peace  of  Prassburg  in  1805  was  pur- 
ohased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  posaeuiins  in  Italy,  Bwabia, 
and  the  Tyrol,  for  which  the  acquisition  of  Baliburg  was 
but  a  poor  indemnity ;  and  tbe  treaty  of  Vienna,  tbur  years 
afterwards,  wrested  from  him  in  addition  not  only  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  Qsiicia,  which  fell  lo  Russia,  but  Cami- 
Ola.  Istria,  Saliburg,  tbe  lands  called  tbe  '  Innviertel,' 
Venice,  and  other  southern  provinces.  Full  restitution  was, 
however,  made  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of 
Paris  in  1814,  and  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year.  The 
Breisgau,  we  should  add,  became  the  property  of  Baden  in 
1810.  The  present  sovereign  declared  himself  hereditary 
Kmperor  of  Austria  in  1B04.  and  laid  down  the  dignity  of 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  the  Romans  two  yean 
afterwards.  By  right  of  bis  German  poaseasions — the  Arch- 
duchy, Iho  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Corniola,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Auslrjan-Sile^a.  and  the  duchies  of  Au&ehwiu 
and  Zator,  which  occupv  an  area  of  73,130  square  miles 
(less  than  one-tbird  of  nis  whole  dominions),  and  contain 
about  11,ASO,000  Inhabitants— be  is  a  member  of  tbe  Oer- 
maQ  confederation,  entitled  to  Ibur  out  of  the  seventy  votes 
in  its  hill  diets,  and  his  representative  has  the  prerDsative  of 
preaiding  over  their  deliberations.  As  such  member,  it  is 
his  duty  to  keep  one  in  every  thousand  souls  of  thepopula- 
Uon  of  his  German  dominions  in  a  perfect  state  of  equip- 
ment and  in  marobing  order,  and  to  supply,  in  case  of 
public  emergency,  a  first  contingent  of  94,883  men,  as 
settled  bj>  the  aot  of  the  Confederation  in  1 B 1 8,  which  entitles 
that  contingent '  the  first  eorps  of  the  confederate  army,'  oc 
trilet  HMrhau/m.  (Fgt  a  list  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns, 
see  HABSBUfto,) 

ITiighU  and  MMiwre*.— Vnder  thii  head  we  have  gme- 
rally  to  lUte,  that 


BOM  ponnda 

ao  feet  of  Vientu 

iToUs 

1  klafler  or  latbom 


IposlingmileofJDOOUafteni  „ 
I  geographical  ditto  3910| 


H  to  US jwunds  avojrdup, 
83  English  feet. 
S3  English  yards. 
G  Kngl.  It.,  3^  incbi. 


(Von  Lichtenstem.  OulUnet  qf  tht  Slaliitie*  o/ lAt  Jut- 


Aiulriaa  Ernpirt ;  Hieliinger's,  Demian's, 
Btatittie*  of  Auitria;  Qrtiffer's  M(mwU;  Hsioars  A»»- 
tria;  Maloons's  Statti  qf  Europe;  Stein's  Manual  iff 
Qeog.  and  Stat.;  BchQti's  Oeogniph]/;  Blumeabaeh, 
Kees,  Ridler,  Schnabel,  Cumlg,  £o.) 

AUSTRIA,  ARCHDUCHY  OF.  [See  Bm,  Pw>- 
nncis  o»  THr] 

AtTTHENTlC,  in  music,  a  term  used  in  the  aotiant 
ecclesiaitieal  modes  [see  Moou],  but  utterly  uokoown  in 
modem  music,  whether  sacred  or  oeoular. 

Almost  arerj  writer  on  th«  inltlact  iXUnftt  ta  «ifUiB 
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the  word  thut :— when  the  octave  is  divided  harmonically, 
as  in  the  proportion  8,  4,  3,— that  is  to  say,  when  the  fifth 
is  heluw  and  the  fourth  above,  e.g. 


V/t 


then  the  mode  is  called  authentic.  When  the  octave  is 
divided  arithmetically,  in  the  proportion  4,  3,  2,— that  is, 
when  the  fifth  is  above  the  fourth,  e.g. 


m 


ss: 


the  mode  is  then  called  plagal.    [See  Plaoal.] 

Dr.  Pepusch  throws  more  light  on  the  matter  than  any 
writer  whom  we  have  consulted.  He  says, '  When  the  fugue 
is  in  tho  fifth  above  or  below,  or  in  the  fourth  above  or  below, 
then  one  of  the  parts  is  in  the  authmtUe^  the  other  in  the 
plagal  mode  of  the  key  we  compose  in.*  Handers  chorus, 
•  He  trusted  in  God,'  in  the  Messiahs  may  be  offered  as  an 
example  of  this,  where  the  subject  is  in  the  authentic  mode, 
the  answer  in  the  plagal.  But,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
tlte  term  is  now  entirely  disused,  even  by  writers  of  fugues 
and  canons,  and  only  introduced  here  as  some  aid  to  those 
who  may  encounter  it  in  the  old  writers  on  music. 

AUTHENTICA,  a  barbarous  Latin  version  of  the  No- 
velise of  Justinian,  so  called  by  early  writers  on  the  civil 
law,  from  its  being  a  literal  translation  firom  the  original 
Greek.     (See  Ducange,  Gloee.  ad  verbum.) 

AUTO-DE-FE'  (Act  of  Faith),  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed  by  foreigners,  AUTG-DA-FE',  was  the  public  and 
solemn  reading  of  extracts  from  the  trials  promoted  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges 
of  that  tribunal.  At  this  form  or  act  the  offenders  them- 
selves were  present,  or  in  case  of  their  death  or  unavoidable 
absence,  their  bones  or  effigies  were  substituted  for  th^m : 
there  were  also  present  the  civil  authorities  and  corporate 
bodies  of  the  town  where  it  was  performed,  particularly  the 
criminal  judge,  into  whose  hands  the  offenders  were  de- 
livered, that  he  might  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment 
Erescribed  by  the  laws ;  the  fire,  gallows,  and  executioners 
aving  l>een  previously  prepared  by  order  of  the  inquisitors. 
When  tliis  execution  was  performed  with  the  highest  pomp 
and  ceremony,  it  was  called  auto  publico  general^  general 
and  public  act  There  was  also  an  auto  particular,  private 
act,  at  which  the  inquisitors  and  criminal  judge  only  were 
present ;  the  autillo,  held  in  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition, 
in  the  presence  of  such  persons  as  the  inquisitors  invited, 
and  of  the  ministers  of  the  tribunals  alone ;  and,  finally, 
the  auto  lingular,  held  in  tho  church,  or  in  the  public 
square,  against  a  single  individual.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  Olmo  of  the  auto  p&blico  general  cele- 
brated at  Madrid  in  1680: — 

King  Carlos  II.  having  signified  his  desire  to  witness  and 
add  solemnity  by  his  presenco  to  one  of  these  spectacles, 
the  inquisitor-general,  who  was  tben  Don  Diego  Sarmiento 
de  Valladares,  bishop  of  Oviedo,  knowing  that  the  prisons  <^ 
Madrid  and  other  placen  wero  crowded  with  culprits,  ap- 
pointe<l  Sunday,  the  30th  of  June,  for  the  celebration  of  a 
general  auto-de-fe.  Tho  king  gave  orders  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
capital,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  amphitheatre.  All  the 
authorities  and  corporate  bodies  of  the  town,  and  likewise 
the /ami Hares  and  officers  of  the  tribunals,  having  been 
invited  to  attend,  a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of 
150  officers  of  the  tribunal,  all  mounted  on  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  accompanied  by  a  military  band.  With 
this  parade  the  auto  was  announced  on  the  30th  of  May, 
first  at  the  door  of  the  inuuisitor-general,  next  before  the 
king*s  palace,  and  afterwaros  in  all  the  public  places  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  following  manner : — '  The  inhabitants  of' 
the  town  of  Madrid  are  hcicuy  informed  that  the  holy  office 
of  the  Inquisition  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Toledo  will 
celebrate  a  general  auto-de-f6  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  June 
of  the  present  year,  and  that  all  those  who  shall  in  any  way 
contribute  towards  the  promotion  of,  or  be  present  at,  the 
•aid  auto,  will  be  made  partakers  of  all  the  spiritual  graces 
granted  by  the  Roman  pontiff.*  With  this  encouragement 
such  energy  was  exhibited  by  everybodv,  that  tho  amphi- 
theatre was  begun  on  the  23d  and  Completed  on  the  28th  of 


May.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  mastef-buildert,  with  their  worlir 
men.  went  to  offer  their  assistance,  and  laboured  inoetiaDtly, 
stopping  only  the  necessary  time  to  take  their  meals,  ani 
joyfully  exdaiming  in  the  middle  of  their  work,  *  Suoceta  to 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  I  all  will  be  done  in  due  time ;  and 
if  materials  should  be  wanting,  we  will  pull  down  our  houaos 
to  supply  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish  so  holy  a  pur- 
pose I  The  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  Plata  liayor. 
or  Great  Square,  and  was  190  feet  long,  and  100  wide.  It 
was  elevated  thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  squaro. 
There  were  two  entrances  to  it ;  one  on  the  east  side  fbr  tho 
grand  inquisitor,  and  another  on  the  north  side  lor  the  king. 
Both  the  balconies  for  the  kins  and  the  ^rand  inquisitor 
were  hung  with  crimson  damask,  spread  with  lidi  eupetik 
and  contained  two  magnificent  thrones.  Under  tho  wtmOM 
of  the  tribunal  were  eight  rooms,  some  of  whieh  were  do§- 
tined  as  prisons  for  the  culprits,  others  for  dinner  and  lo- 
f^hment,  one  for  the  preacner,  and  another  for  the  priest 
who  performed  the  mass.  Under  the  staircase  of  the  same 
scaffold  were  other  apartments  for  the  inferior  miniaton» 
and  where  the  criminals  might  take  some  reftoahment  in 
case  of  their  fainting  or  meeting  with  any  other  aocidont 
during  the  ceremony. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  a  troop  of  the  toldiera  of  tho 
foith  proceeded  from  the  tribunal  to  the  Flaxueln  de  AkoUi, 
where  the  marquis  of  Ugena,  the  mayor  of  Madrid,  had 
caused  a  number  of  bundles  of  wood  to  be  prepared;  and 
every  soldier  having  fixed  one  bundle  on  the  point  of  his 
halbert,  they  went  to  the  king's  palace.  The  oapCain  of  the 
troop  presented  the  king  with  a  bundle,  whieh  he  carried 
on  his  shield,  richly  ornamented  and  deeorated  with  ribands. 
Carlos  having  shown  it  to  his  ^ueen»  returned  it  to  the  cap- 
tain, signifying  to  him  his  desire  that  it  should  be  tho  first 
bundle  to  be  put  in  the  braeero,  or  buming-vlaoe.  The 
company  then  proceeded  to  the  braaero^  whwh  waa  built 
about  300  paces  from  the  gate  of  Fuencarral,  towards  the 
right  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  that  name.  The  braaers 
was  a  piece  of  masonry,  of  which  the  area  waa  aixty  feet 
square :  it  was  elevated  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  conveniently  the  culprits*  the 
executioners,  and  the  monks  appointed  to  offer  the  eondbrts 
of  religion  to  the  victims  in  their  last  moments. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  tho  auto, 
the  prisoners  were  removed  from  tho  nouses  of  the  inquisi- 
tors, where  they  had  been  placed  both  for  want  of  room  in 
the  prisons  of  the  tribunal,  and  to  keep  them  septtnte  from 
one  another,  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  Tbere,  hav- 
ing separated  those  who  were  to  suikr  Uie  capitsl  punish- 
ment, the  deacon  of  the  inquisitors,  aooompanied  by  several 
monks,  delivered  to  each  of  the  victims  the  following  ad- 
dress : — *  Brother,  your  prooesa  has  been  examined  by  pei^ 
sons  of  great  learning  and  knowledge,  and  your  crimes  are 
so  great,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  has  been  deemed  pro- 
per to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  punuh  them. 
To-morrow  you  die.  Prepare  yourself  as  you  ought;  for 
this  purpose  I  leave  with  you  two  monks.*  A  commission 
of  the  tribunal  was  sitting  aU  night  to  hear  the  recantations 
of  such  of  the  culprits  as  might  repent  and  confess. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  procession 
moved  from  the  house  of  the  Inouisition  in  the  following 
order : — Tho  soldiers  of  the  faith  led  tho  march ;  tho  cross 
of  the  parish,  covered  with  a  black  veil,  and  attended  by 
twelve  priests  in  surplices,  came  next;  then  followed  120 
victims,  of  whom  fifty-five  were  retafadoit  or  condemned  to 
the  fire,  thirty-  four  in  eflUgy,  and  twenty-one  in  person.  Some 
of  the  effigies  bore  in  thqir  hands  boxes  containinf^  the  bones 
of  those  whom  tliey  represented,  and  others  their  heretieal 
writings.  Of  the  rclojados  who  appeared  in  peison,  twdve 
had  gags  in  their  mouths,  and  then:  hands  tied.  All  were 
accompanied  by  monks.  Next  came  the  offioers  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  midst  of  whom  were  two  members  of  the 
congregation  of  San  Pedro  Martir,  each  hearing  a  box 
covered  with  gold  cloth,  containing  the  trials  of  the  culprits; 
then  followed  a  considerable  number  of  familiares,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  grandees  or  their  sons,  aU 
on  horseback.  The  general  inquisitor,  upon  a  fine  bay 
horse,  with  trappings  of  velvet,  of  violet  colour,  and  accoas 
panied  by  twelve  lacqueys,  dressed  in  livery  of  the  samo 
stuff*  and  colour,  closed  the  procession.  A  guard  of  flify 
men,  dressed  in  black  satin  with  silvor  laee,  eseofted  tho 
inquisitor.  This  guard  was  commanded  by  the  Itarquia  of 
Malpica,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  it  upon  a  hono  MW- 
nificently  caparisoned.    The  prooestion  having  rendwd  tGi 
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liffdphitheatre,  the  criminals  were  paraded  before  the  king  and 
the  royal  family.  A  solemn  mass  then  began,  and  a  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  preacher  of  this  king.  After  the  ser- 
mon, an  extract  of  the  process  of  each  culprit  and  his  sen- 
tence were  read.  All  these  ceremonies  lasted  till  four  p.m. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Inquisition,  called  the  secre- 
tario  del  secreio,  then  took  the  relajados  bv  the  hand,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  civil  officer,  saying  that  he  delivered 
the  persons  of  those  criminals  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
judffe,  praying  him  most  earnestly  to  deal  mercifully  and 
lundly  with  them.  The  victims  were  accordingly  conducted 
to  the  brasero,  riding  upon  asses,  and  preceded  by  an  escort 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  faith.  Behind  them  were  the  civil 
officers  and  executioners.  The  secretary  of  the  Inquisition 
followed  behind  the  procession,  and  attended  the  execu- 
tion to  bear  testimony  that  the  sentence  had  been  exactly 
complied  with.  When  the  victims  arrived  at  the  brasero, 
the  penitent  were  strangled  and  then  burnt,  and  the  im- 
penitent were  cast  into  the  fire  alive.  Some  of  the  latter 
threw  themselves  boldly  into  the  flames,  and  it  seems  that 
this  act  of  courage  produced  some  favourable  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  for  our  author  endeavours  to 
warn  the  unconscious  against  the  danger  of  taking  for  a 
proof  of  valour  what  was  nothing  else  than  a  brutal  and 
culpable  act  of  despair.  The  execution  lasted  until  half 
after  nine  on  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean  time 
(that  is,  after  four  p.m.)  the  inquisitor  continued  the  reading 
of  the  sentences  against  the  other  criminals,  and  absolved 
such  as  had  repent^.    The  ceremony  ended  at  nine  p.m. 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  Olmo,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  of  this  horrible 
festival.  In  the  different  autos-de-f<§  which  have  been  cele- 
brated in  Spain,  from  the  first  which  took  place  at  Seville 
in  1481,  to  the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  by  the  cortes  in 
1813,  no  less  than  341,021  victims  have  suffered  various 
punishments.  The  last  auto,  according  to  Llorente,  was 
the  auto  singular,  celebrated  in  December,  1815,  at  Mexi- 
co, against  a  certain  ecclesiastic  named  Morellos,  accused 
of  heresy.  He  was  absolved  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  but 
was  afterwards  hung  by  order  of  the  viceroy  for  high  trea- 
son, as  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  effect  the  emancipation 
of  Mexico  from  Spain. 

(See  Olmo,  Relacion  del  Auto  (General  de  Fe,  celebrado 
en  Madrid,  en  1680;  Uorentc,  Hisioria  Critica  de  la  In- 
guieicion.) 

AUTOGRAPH,  from  the  Greek  aifroypaif^ov,  written 
tcith  one  9  own  hand,  an  original  manuscript ;  the  hand- 
writing of  any  person. 

This  word,  m  relation  to  manuscripts,  is  used  in  opposition 
to  an  apograph,  or  copy. 

Collections  of  autographs,  as  the  handwritings  of  indi- 
ridual  persons,  had  their  origin  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteen tn  century  in  Germany,  where  the  gentry*  and 
especially  persons  who  travelled,  carried  about  with  them 
white'paper  books,  to  obtain  and  preserve  in  them  the  sig- 
natures of  persons  of  eminence,  or  new  acquaintance ; 
whence  such  a  book  received  most  generally  the  name  of 
Album ;  though  it  was  sometimes  called  '  Hortus,*  or 
*  Theeaurut  Amieorum,*  Persons  who  travelled,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  showed,  by  such  means,  what  sort  of  company 
thev  had  kept  (See  the  facts  mentioned  in  Izaak  Walton's 
Li/eo/ Sir  Henry  IVotton,  Reliq.  Wotton.  edit.  1651  ;  and 
Wanley  8  Account  q/*  the  Harleian  MS.  933,  in  his  Cata- 
logue.) These  albums  are  frequently  found  in  the  manu- 
script libraries  of  Europe.  Several  are  preser\'ed  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  are  adorned  with  splendid 
illuminations.  The  oldest  (MS.  Sloan.  851)  bears  a  date 
as  early  as  1578,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  lady  : 
others  will  be  found  in  the  MSS.  Sloan.  2035,  2360,  2597, 
3415,  3416.  There  is  one  also  in  the  same  repository, 
pmerved  in  the  library  which  belonged  to  George  the 
Third,  evidently  made  for  King  Charles  the  First,  with 
whose  and  his  queen's  mottoes  and  signatures  it  opens. 
'  1626.  Si  vis  omnia  subiicerc,  Mubjice  te  rat  ioni,  Carol  us,  R.* 
'  En  Dieu  est  mon  esperancc,  Henriette  Marie,  R.*  The 
ether  signatures  with  short  sentences,  English  and  foreign. 
are  numeroua,  all  upon  paper,  but  with  alternate  leaves  of 
yellum,  bearing  rich  illuminations  of  the  arms  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  inserted.  Amongst  them  are  the  signature 
and  aims  of  Charlotte  de  Tremouille,  countess  of  Derby, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  defendress  uf  Latham  House. 

The  album  of  tlie  synod  of  Dort,  a.d.  1618.  1619,  is  still 
wtant.  It  was  ejected  by  John  Dibbezius,  or  Dibbits,  the 


pastor  of  the  church,  and  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
Dawson  Turner,  Esq. 

The  earhest  royal  autograph  of  England,  now  known,  is 
the  small  figure  of  a  cross,  made  by  the  hand  of  King 
William  Rufus,  in  the  centre  of  a  charter,  by  which  the 
manor  of  Lambeth  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Rochester. 
This  charter  is  preserved  amongst  those  which  wero 
bequeathed  some  years  ago  to  uie  British  Museum  by 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell.  The  next  royal  autograph 
known  is  Le  Roy  R.  E.,  the  signature  of  King  Richard  II., 
affixed  to  two  documents,  one  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  other  relating  to  the  surrender 
of  Brest,  among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts.  From  his 
time  the  royal  signatures  of  England  continue  in  uninter- 
rupted succession. 

Wo  sometimes  read  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta. 
which  really  means  the  sealing :  a  signature  at  that  period 
was  not  the  authentic  attestation  of  an  instrument,  or  even 
of  a  letter. 

Disraeli,  in  his  second  series  of  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207 — 214,  has  given  a  section  on  *  Autographs,* 
partly  taken  from  a  small  volume  by  a  disciple  of  Lavater, 
published  at  Paris  in  1816,  entitled  *  VArt  de  juger  du 
Caractere  des  Hommes  sur  leurs  Ecritures,^  and  accom- 
panied by  twenty-four  plates  of  illustrations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  nations  are  distinguished 
by  their  writing ;  and  that  the  vivacity  and  variableness  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  delicacy  and  suppleness  of  the 
Italian,  are  perceptibly  distinct  from  the  slowness  and 
strength  of  pen  discoverable  in  the  writing  of  the  German, 
Dane,  and  Swede  ;  and  that  when  we  are  in  grief  we  may 
not  write  as  we  do  in  joy.  Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  letters 
said,  '  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  handwriting,  that  I  may 
judge  of  her  temper  :*  and  C^neral  Paoli  told  Mr.  North- 
cote  that  he  had  decided  on  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  from  his  letters  and  the  handwriting.  But 
numerous  causes  must  always  counteract  or  obstruct  that 
analogy  which  many  think  the  handwriting  of  an  individual 
bears  to  his  character:  and  none  more  than  that  close  imita- 
tion which  the  hand  of  an  assiduous  scholar  is  likely  to 
bear  to  that  of  his  instructor.  The  form  and  fkshion  of 
Roger  Ascham's  handwriting  is  clearly  perceptible  in 
the  autographs  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In  later  times,  collections  of  autographs  have  been  formed 
far  more  extensive  than  those  which  the  Germans  made  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is  one, 
though  of  comparatively  small  extent,  in  the  British 
Museum,  formed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Musgrave ;  but 
infinitely  larger  collections  have  been  made  by  Dawson 
Turner,  Esq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  by  Mr.  Upcott,  late 
of  the  London  Institution.  Autographs  have  an  occasional 
utility,  not  only  beyond  the  mere  amusement  afforded  to 
the  collector,  but  beyond  the  intrinsic  interest  of  their  con- 
tents as  letters  or  notes:  they  are  often  serviceable  in 
verifying  the  hand-writing  of  scholars  who  have  been 
busied  in  historical  researches,  or  in  midring  collations  of, 
or  commenting  upon,  the  antient  classics. 

The  first  English  work  in  which  a  series  of  fac-similes  of 
autographs  appeared,  was  Sir  John  Fenns  Original  Letters 
from  the  Archives  (\fthe  Paston  Family,  pubhshed  in  1787  ; 
followed  by  *  British  Autography,  a  collection  of  fac-similes 
of  the  handwriting  of  royal  and  illustrious  personages,  with 
their  authentic  portraits,  by  John  Thane,'  3  vols.  4to.  1 789 — 
1791.  Another  work,  more  extensive  and  more  correct 
will  be  found  in  Autographs  of  Royai,  Noble,  Learned,  and 
Remarkable  Personages^  conspicuous  in  English  History^ 
from  the  Reign  of  Richard  IL  to  that  o/  Charles  11^ 
by  John  Gough  Nichols,  fol.  Lend.  1829  ;  from  the  preface 
to  which  some  of  the  preceding  particulars  have  been 
derived. 

AUTO'LYCUS  of  Pitane,  in  iEolia  [see  Astronomy, 
p.  531],  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  writers  on  the  Sphere  who 
remain,  has  left  a  work  Tltpl  Kivovftivtic  efaipaf.  On  the 
Sphere  in  Motion,  and  another  Tlcpi  inroXutv  koI  ivvtmv. 
On  Risings  and  Settings.  He  lived  about  B.C.  300.  His 
works  are  only  worth  mention  as  showing  the  state  of 
astronomical  theory  among  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  and  are 
fully  described  by  Delambre  in  his  Hist.  Ast,  Anc.,  vol.  i., 
p.  1 9,  &c.  The  only  Greek  edition  of  this  author  is  that  of 
Conr.  Rauchfoss  (Dasypodius),  Strasburg,  1572,  containing, 
besides  Autolycus,  Theodoeius  and  BarUuim.  There  is  also 
Forcaders  French  translation  of  Autolycus  and  Tbeodosiui, 
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Paris,  1572;  a  Latin  version  (anonymous),  Rome,  1508: 
another  of  Jos.  Auria,  with  the  rommentar)'  of  Maurolycui. 
Rome,  1587,  of  the  flrst-raentioned  work  only,  and  of  the 
serond,  bv  the  same  editor.  Rome,  1588;  both  together, 
with  scholia,  by  the  same,  Rome,  1591  ;  and  the  work  on 
the  Sphere  is  iii  the  Univffrsie  GeometrieF,  ^c.  Synopsis  of 
Merscnne,  Paris,  1G44.  There  ere  five  manuscripts  of  Au- 
tolycus  in  the  Vatican  library. 

AUTO'M  AXON,  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning 
selfmuved,  is  a  name  generally  applied  to  all  machines 
which  are  so  constructed  as  to  imitate  any  actions  of  men  or 
animals.  Without  pretending  to  describe  the  mechanical 
details,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  amusing  species  of  ingenuity  has  been  carried. 

We  may  pass  over  the  pigeon  of  Archytas,  the  clock  of 
Charlemairne,  the  automaton  made  by  Albertus  Magnus 
to  open  his  door  when  any  one  knocked,  the  speaking  head 
of  Roger  Bacon,  the  tly  of  Regiomontanus,  and  several 
others,  not  knowing  whether  their  performances  may  not 
have  been  exaggerated.  They  sen'e  to  show,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  applying  machinery  to  imitate  life  is  of  very 
antient  date,  and  that  considerable  success  was  not  deemed 
impossible. 

In  the  Memoirs  qf  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1 729,  a 
description  is  given  of  a  set  of  actors  representing  a  panto- 
mime in  Ave  acts.  But  previously  to  this,  M.  Camus  had 
described  an  automaton  group  which  he  had  constructed  for 
the  amusement  of  Louis  XiV.,  consisting  of  a  coach  and 
horses,  &c.  The  coachman  smackc<l  his  whip,  and  the 
horses  immediately  set  off,  moving  their  legs  after  the 
manner  of  real  horses.  The  carnage  turned  at  the  edge  of 
the  table  on  which  il  was  placed,  and  when  opposite  to  the 
kinu,  it  stopped,  a  page  got  down  and  opened  the  door,  on 
which  a  lady  alighted,  presented  a  petition  with  a  curtsy, 
and  re-entered  the  carriage.  The  page  then  shut  the  door, 
the  carriage  proceeded,  and  the  servant,  running  after  it, 
jumped  up  behind  it.  (Hutton,  MathmncUical  HecreoHons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  95.)  This  is  by  no  means  inconceivable,  but  is 
somewhat  hard  to  believe. 

The  tlute- player  of  Vaucanson  is  fully  described  in  the 
Enr.  Meth.^  article  '  Androide.*  It  was  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  1 738,  where  it  was  seen  by  M.  D'Alembert,  who  wrote 
the  above  article.  It  really  played  on  the  flute,  that  is, 
proje<;ted  the  air  with  its  lips  against  the  embouchure,  pro- 
au<-ing  the  ditlcrent  octaves  by  expandin{|^  and  contracting 
their  opening :  forcing  more  or  less  air,  in  the  manner  of 
linnt^  pcriormors,  and  regulating  the  tones  by  its  fingers. 

It  commanded  three  octaves,  the  fullest  scale  of  Uie  in- 
strument, containing  several  notes  of  great  diillculty  to 
most  performers.  It  articulated  the  notes  with  the  lips. 
Its  height  was  nearly  six  feet,  with  a  pedestal,  in  which 
•ome  of  the  machinery  was  contained. 

Two  automaton  (lute  players  were  exhibited  in  this 
country  some  years  ago.  as  perfect  as  the  preceding,  except 
(if  our  memory  ]ser\'ps  us)  in  the  articulation,  which  we  did 
not  perceive.  They  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  performed 
ten  or  twelve  duets.  That  they  really  played  the  flute  we 
saw  proved,  by  placing  the  finger  on  any  hole  which  for  the 
moment  was  unstopped  by  the  automaton. 

The  automaton  trumpeter  of  Maelzel,  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome,  exhibited  at  Vienna,  is  thus  described  in  the 
Journal  des  Modes  for  1809.  (We  cite  from  a  very  useful 
work,  the  Dictionary  of  Musicians ^  I^ndon,  Sainibury  and 
Co.,  18-27.)  *  From  a  tent  M.  Maelzel  led  out  a  martial 
fgurc  in  the  uniform  of  a  trumpeter  of  the  Austrian 
dragoon  regiment  Albert,  his  trumpet  being  at  his  mouth. 
After  having  pressed  the  figure  on  the  left  shoulder,  it 
played  not  only  the  Austrian  cavalry  march,  and  all  the 
siuffials  of  that  army,  but  also  a  march  and  un  allegro  by 
Weigl,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  orchchtra. 
After  this,  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  completely  changed 
into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of  the  guard ;  it  tlion 
began  to  play  the  French  cavalry  march,  all  the  signals, 
and  lastly,  a  march  of  Dussek's,  and  an  allegro  of  Plevel, 
accompanied  again  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  sound  of 
this  truro)>ct  is  pure,  and  more  agreeable  than  tliat  which 
the  ablest  musician  could  produce  from  that  instrument, 
bet-ause  the  breath  of  the  man  gives  the  inside  of  the 
trumpet  a  moisture  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the 
tone.  Maelzel  publicly  wound  up  his  instrument  only 
twice,  and  tliis  was  on  the  left  hip.' 

In  1741,  M.  Vaucanson  produced  a  flageolet-player  who 
beat  a  tambourine  with  one  hand.    The  flageolet  had  only 


three  holei,  and  some  notes  were  made  by  half-stop^ng 
these.  The  force  of  wind  required  to  produce  the  lowest 
note  was  one  ounce ;  the  highest,  fifty -six  pounds  (French). 
Its  construction  was  altogether  different  flrom  that  of  the 
flute -player. 

The  same  year,  M.  Vaucanson  produced  a  duck,  which 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  ingenious  of  his  perform- 
ances. It  dabbled  in  the  water,  swam,  drank,  and  quacked 
like  a  real  duck  ;  and  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  animal 
were  very  successfully  imitated.  It  raised  and  moved  iti 
wings,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  its  bill.  It  extended 
its  neck,  took  barley  from  the  hand  and  swallowed  it; 
during  which  the  natural  motion  of  the  musclei  of  the  neck 
was  perfectly  perceptible.  It  digested  the  food  it  had 
swallowed  by  means  of  materials  provided  for  its  solution  in 
the  stomach.  The  inventor  made  no  secret  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  excited  great  admiration  at  the  time. 

Several  other  automata  are  described  in  Button's  Maiha- 
matical  Dictionary,  article  *  Automaton ;  *  in  particular, 
one  of  M.  Droz  which  drew  several  likenesses  of  public 
characters.  A  machine  which  wrote  and  drew,  and  another 
which  performed  on  the  pianoforte,  were  also  e]iJiibited  some 
years  ago  in  London. 

The  celebrated  chess-player  is  now  usually  considered  as 
a  solved  myster}'.  It  is  supposed  (and  has  not  been  denied) 
that  a  boy  was  concealed  inside  the  figure.  The  great 
difficulty  existed  only  so  long  as  it  was  imagined  that  the 
player  was  outside  the  figure ;  nevertheless  Sie  machinery 
by  which  the  hands  were  regulated  must  have  been  in- 
genious. 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  instances,  our  readers  will 
regret  that  so  much  power  of  invention  has  been  wasted 
upon  trifles.  What  is  Vaucanson  compared  with  Ark- 
Wright  in  the  estimation  of  posterity  ? 

AUTONO'MEA  (Risso),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  long- 
tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  founded  on  Autonomea  Oiiviit 
which  is  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  bears 
great  resemblance  in  form  to  Nika  and  Aliheus.  Auto- 
nomea lives  solitarily  in  sea-weed,  &c.,  and  tne  female  pro- 
duces red  eggs,  which  she  carries  with  her  about  the  middle 
of  summer,  ft  is  found  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice.     [See  Nika.] 

AUTUN,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sa6ne  et  Loire,  on  the  river  Arroux,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Loire.  It  is  1 79  miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  and  65  N.N.W. 
of  Mficon,  capital  of  the  department 

Autun  is  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  in  France,  having 
existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  under  Julius  Cssar. 
It  was  known  under  the  name  of  Bibracte,  and  belonged  to 
the  iEdui,  a  powerful  people  in  Gaul.  Coesar  {deSeiTQalL 
Ub.  i.  c.  23)  speaks  of  it  as  *  by  far  the  greatest  and  weal- 
thiest town'  belonging  to  that  people;  and  again  (Ub.  vii. 
c.  55)  as  possessing  the  greatest  influence  among  them. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  whose  name 
it  took,  combining  it  with  the  Celtus  termination  dun  (a 
hill),  and  thus  forming  the  name  Augusto-dunum,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Autun  is  a  corruption.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  borne  also  the  names  Julia,  PoUa,  and  Flo- 
rentia. 

In  the  third  century  it  sufi'ercd  much  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  Tetricus,  one  of  those  aspirants  to  sovereign  power 
(commonly  but  erroneously  termed  *  The  Thirty  Tyrants*), 
who  rose  during  the  period  of  weakness  consequent  on  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Emperor  Valerianus,  and  the 
luxurious  carelessness  of  his  son  Gallienus,  having  asramed 
the  imperial  purple,  and  extended  his  dominwn  over  Gaul 
and  over  parts  of  Spain  and  Britain,  besieged  Autun,  and 
took  it  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inhabitunts. 
From  the  efiiscts  of  this  severe  blow,  the  town  was  raised 
by  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
his  son  Constantino  the  Great,  from  whom  it  received  much 
kindness.  In  gratitude  to  these  princes,  whose  familv 
name  was  Flavins,  the  town  took  the  name  of  Flavia.  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  some  antiquaries  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  Bibracte  was  identical,  not  with  Augustodu- 
num,  but  with  a  mountain  several  miles  ftom  it,  called 
Beuvrai ;  but  D'Anville  and  others,  whose  authority  we 
have  followed,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Augustodunum 
and  Bibracte  were  identical,  and  D'Anville  points  out  the 
cause  of  the  opposite  error  in  the  supposed  derivatioa  of 
the  name  Beuvrai  from  Bibracte. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  power,  ttie  town  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  Atula,  king  of  the  Huat,  and  aftor^ 
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wards  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Burffundians 
and  the  Franks.  In  the  time  of  Charles  Martd  (about 
A.D.  730),  when  the  Saracens  invaded  France,  they  took 
and  burnt  Autun,  which  has  never  recovered  its  former 
eminence  *. 

The  antient  town  stood  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank 
of  the  river  Arroux,  and  at  the  foot  of  three  hills  which 
now  bear  the  names  of  Mont-Dru  or  Drud  (supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  being  a  place  where  druidical 
assemblies  were  held),  Mont-Jeu  or  Jou  (from  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  upon  it),  vmd  Mont- Cents.  From  the  last-named 
of  these  eminences,  which  has,  like  the  Mont  Cenis  of  the 
Alps,  a  lake  on  its  summit,  the  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water  in  every  part 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  numerous*    Tlic  circuit  of 
the  antient  walls  may  still  be  traced.    They  are  of  consi- 
derable extent  (between  three  and  a  quarter  and  three  and 
a  half  English  miles,  or  possibly  more),  built  with  great 
solidity,  of  stones  so  well  fitted  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  solid  rock.    These 
walls  were  flanked  with  a  great  number  of  towers,  at  un- 
equal distances  from  each  other,  and  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman  Conquest.    The  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls  was  in  form  approaching  to  oval,  with 
its  longer  diameter  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.     The  bhortcr 
diameter  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  longer  one.     The 
number  of  gates  is  a  disputed  point.     Some  contend  for 
only  four,  the  Porta  Senonira  (gate  of  Sens),  otherwise  the 
Porta  JanuoHi  (gate  of  Janus),  to  the  N.W. ;  the  Porta 
LinjB^on^nsis  (gate  of  lAUgres),  on  the  N.B. ;  the  Porta 
Calntonen$i9  (gate  of  Chalons),  otherwise  Porta  Romana 
(Roman  gate),  on  the  S.  or  S.E. ;  and  the  Porta  Druidum 
(gate  of  the  Druids),  on  the  S.W.    There  were,  it  is  likely, 
some  smaller  gates  or  posterns.    Of  these  gates,  the  first 
two  remain,  \\x.,  the  Porta  Senonica,  now  called  Porte 
(T Arroux,  from  the  river  Arroux,  close  to  which  it  stands ; 
and  the  Porta  LinfoneMis,  now  Porte  Saint  Andr^,  close  to, 
ond  indeed  partly  mcorporated  with,  the  church  of  St,Andr4, 
or  St.  Andrew.  The  Porte  D' Arroux,  or  gate  of  the  Arroux, 
through  which  the  traveller  from  Paris  enters  Autun,  is 
A  kind  of  triumphal  arch  built  of  stone,  without  any  morter 
or  cement,  about  53  feet  high  and  64  feet  broad,  having 
two  greater  archways  fbr  carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones 
fur  fboC  passengenk    Above  these  is  an  entablature  and" 
then  a  kind  of  open  gallery  with  seven  arches  yet  remain- 
ing of  ten  which  formerly  existed.     The  pilasters  whicli 
separate  these  arches  are  fluted,  and  are  of  the  Corinthian 
onler.    This  nUery  was  never  finished  on  the  inner  or 
town  side  of  ue  ^ito.    The  architectural   ornaments  are 
elegantly  sculptur^    The  Porte  St.  Andri,  or  gate  of  St. 
Andrew,  is  almost  as  weU  preser\*ed,  and  nearly  similar  to 
the  other,  except  that  the  piftstors  are  of  a  different  order. 
It  had  two  prqjections  or  wmgs  on  the  outer  side,  or  side  of 
the  countrir,  one  of  which  now  forms  a  chapel  of  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew ;  the  other  has  been  destroyed.    Two  main 
Ktreeta  ran  through  the  town,  one  from  the  gate  of  Janus  to 
the  Roman  gate,  and  the  other  from  the  gate  of  Langrcs  to 
that  of  the  I^uids.  On  the  first  of  these  ways,  just  within  the 
gate  of  Janus,  was  a  fine  pavement,  formed  with  irregularly- 
shaped  but  well-fitted  blocks  of  granite,  laid  on  a  bed  of 
sioaller  stones  (cailloutage).    It  was  destroyed  in  1 776,  be- 
cause it  stopped  the  passage  of  tlie  horses  which  went  that 
way.    Some  traces  of  a  similar  pavement  have  been  ob- 
sened  in  other  parts  of  the  town.     These  ways,  which 
led  to  the  main  arches  of  the  gates,  hud  footways  leading 
to  the  smaller  side  arches.     At  the  intersection  of  the  two 
main  streets  was  the  Martiale  Forum,  which  reteins  some 
trace  of  its  antient  designation  in  the  namo  Marchau,    In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  (where  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jean  U 
Grand,  or  St  John  the  Great,  was  afterwards  built),  tlie 
temple  of  Cybele  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  and  some  have 
thought  that  the  tower,  which  was  common  to  the  abbey 
and  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  was  nartof  the  temple. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  foundation  of  this  abbe^  there  is 
hiflden  a  stone,  a  remnant  of  the  square  pillars  or  the  Me- 
man  schools.     On  these  pillars  was  engraved  an  itinerary 
of  the  Roman  roads  leading  into  Itely,  an  aooompaniment 
to  the  chart  of  the  world  which  adorned  the  waUs  of  those 
schuola. 
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A  ihort  distance  south-east  of  the  town  is  a  singular  mo- 
nument, rolled  Pierre  de  Couhard,  or  Couar.  It  is  a  pyra- 
mid surmounted  by  a  spherical  mass,  and  is  about  42  or 
43  feet  broad  at  the  base  on  each  side,  and  about  5(;  feet 
high,  including  the  base  on  which  it  stands.  It  has  the 
four  eornen  nearly  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
eonsisto  of  a  solid  mass  of  unhewn  stones,  joined  by  a 
verv  hard  whitish  cement.  Its  origin  and  use  are  involved 
in  doubt.  Some  suppose  it  is  a  monument  of  some  illus- 
trious ^duan.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called  le 
Champ  des  Umes  (the  field  of  urns),  horn  tlie  funeral  urns 
which  have  been  discovered  at  different  timet. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  traces  Of  the  seats 
and  arena  of  an  amphitheatre,  covered  with  turf,  having 
around  and  under  the  seats  small  dens,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  not  clearly  known.    They  do  not  seem  to  nave  been  for  the 
wild  beasts  employed  in  the  sports  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
Not  far  A-om  the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre,  but  without 
the  circuit  of  the  antient  walls,  is  the  site  of  the  naumachia, 
a  large  basin  or  hollow  used  for  exhibiting  the  representa- 
tion of  a  naval  engagement,  with  the  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct for  conveying  the  water  to  it.    There  are,  also,  the 
ruins  of  some  temples.     One  of  these,  that  of  Janus,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Arroux,  appears  to  have  been  very  mag- 
nificent.   A  marble  pavement  was  discovered  within  it  m 
1750,  and  many  gold  and  silver  medals  have  been  dug  up 
in  the  neighbourhood.     Some  remains  of  a  rotunda,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  temple  of  Pluto,  were  ob8er\'ed  within  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years,   but  have  now  disappeared. 
They  were  also  beyond  the  Arroux.     Between  these  two 
antient  monuments  the  river  Tarenai  (in  Latin  Taranii) 
flows.    A  Roman  bridge  over  this  little  stream  still  exists. 
It  first  crosses  the  stream  at  right  angles,  having  ten  semi- 
circular arches  of  seventeen  feet  diameter,  and  piers  of 
about  eight  feet  and  a  half;  and  then  turns  to  the  right 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  stream,  having  eight 
smaller  semi -circular  arches  of  between  eleven  and  twelve 
feet  diameter,  with  piers  of  rather  more  than  five  feet,  to 
allow  a  passage  to  the  waters  when  they  overflow  the  banks. 
This  river  runs  through  the  antient  Campus  Martins  of  the 
yfiduans,  where  they  held  their  assemblies.    The  name  of 
Chaumar  or  Chamar  is  still  given  to  the  spot. 

Of  several  antient  edifices  described  by  the  rhetorir^ian 
Eumenius  (who  lived  in  the  third  centur\'  at  Autun).  there 
are  no  traces  now  left :  such  as  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the 
palace  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  Menian  schools  (Scholco 
Meniana  or  Meniana),  a  celebrated  college  of  antient  Gaul.^ 
A  round  buildinc,  not  far  from  the  supposed  site  of  these 
schools,  is  regarned  as  the  remains  of  antient  baths.  A 
square  tower,  called  Tour  de  Minerve  (Miner\*a's  Tower), 
near  the  gate  of  the  Druids  (resembling  in  some  respecte 
that  alre^y  noticed  as  having  belonged  to  the  Temple 
of  Cybele),  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  Ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
stand  near  the  spot,  where  was  the  Porte  des  Marbres,  Oate 
of  the  Marbles  (one  of  the  gates  of  modem  Autun.  pulled 
down  in  1777).  There  were  several  temples  within  the 
antient  capitol  or  citodel.  The  sites  or  ruins  mentioned  in 
this  last  paragraph  are  witliin  the  circuit  of  the  modern 
city ;  but  the  more  important  remains,  previously  noticed, 
are  without  it. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity,  paintings,  statues,  medals, 
&c.,  have  been  dug  up ;  but  the  Autonois  are  generally  re- 
proachc<l  with  carelessnees  in  collecting  and  preserving 
them. 

The  modem  town,  as  appears  from  the  accompanying 
plan,  is  far  smaller  than  the  antient  one,  and  occupies  the 
southcm  part  only  of  iU  site.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  u  hiU, 
and  from  the  river  a  good  prospect  of  it  c|in  be  obtoined.  as 
the  houses  rise  in  tlie  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  it 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  most  ele\*ated  of  which  is 
termed  Le  CMteau,  the  Castle,  and  is  considered  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  antient  capitol. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Laxare,  or  Lazarus,  was 
considerably  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  centur)'. 
The  choir  and  chancel  are  much  admired,  and  the  spire 
was  accounted  the  finest  in  Burgundy.  The  side  entrance 
is  of  modern  construction,  but  in  it  are  preserved  four  co- 
lumns, each  diflerentlj  but  singularly  car%'cd.  One  repre- 
sento  fir  cones,  those  m  one  part  of  the  shaft  having  their 
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pointi  directed  upwards,  those  in  the  other  part  downwards. 
A  lecond  column  is  adorned  with  ribands  and  studs,  and  a 
third  by  bianchea  of  the  vine,  twining  round  it  in  spiral 
tana,  with  dependent  clutters  of  grapes.  These  columns 
tuppoit  two  anhea  adorned  with  medallions,  in  nhich  tLe 
■ifns  of  the  lodiao  are  represented  altematelj:  with  the 
labours  of  the  year.  TJcarlf  all  the  pilaBlers  in  the  church 
have  capitals  rudely  but  singularly  adorned.  The  libmry  of 
the  chapter  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  MiJS. 

This  church  of  St.  Laxare  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  the  cathedral,  but  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  re- 
mored  to  it  upon  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Na- 
laire,  or  Nazarius,  until  that  should  be  rebuilt.  That  ediflce 
was,  however,  never  restored,  owing  to  the  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  plan  on  which  the  restoration  wa^  com- 
menced. The  choir  alone  was  finished,  and  in  this  the 
bishop  entered  upon  the  possession  of  his  see ;  so  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  properly  the  cathedral.  Both  theso 
are  in  the  quarter  called  Lt  C/iSleau.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Laxare  is  a  place  or  square  adorned  «-iih  a 
handsome  fountain.  The  second  quarter,  called  £«  I'iUf, 
(the  city,)  contains  the  principal  open  space  fplact),  that  of 
St.  Laiare,  called  by  corruption  Le  Champ  de  St.  Ladre. 
It  is  surrounded  by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  with 
trees  fiimishes  the  citizens  with  a  promenade  close  at  hand. 
The  third  quarter,  the  Marchau,  already  noticed  as  the 
MartiaU  Forum  of  the  aatient  city,  has  low  ill-built  houses 
and  narrow  streets. 

There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Armux ;  one,  the  Pont 
dAiToux  (Biidn  of  the  Arroux,  just  by  the  gate  of  Ar- 
Toux  described  above),  is  built  partly  on  the  foundations  of 
an  antient  one,  which  was  a  little  more  to  the  northward. 
The  other  bridge,  that  of  St.  Andoche,  is  lower  down  the 
■trsain.  Before  the  Revolution,  Aulun  possessed  twelve 
leli^UB  houses,  and,  with  its  suburbs,  was  divided  into 
•right  parishes.  The  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  waa  founded,  or  at  least  rendered  collegiate,  by  the 


chancellor  Rollin  and  his  wife,  in  1444i  posseiaes  a  naintiiig 
on  wood  by  Peter  of  Bruges,  which  ii  much  aduujoif  by  wn- 
noLsieurs.  The  abbeys  of  St.  Martin  mi  St.  Jeam  k  Grand. 
or  John  the  Great,  were  of  considerable  magnifleeiHw;  and 
that  of  SI.  Andnehe  was  remarkabia  for  tha  ramaina  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  which  served  as  the  kitdien  of  the  aata- 
blisnmenL  Two  hospitals  aq^  two  institutknis  tat  the  in- 
struction of  ecclesiastics  (timinairtt'i  are  still  among  tb* 
establish ments  of  Autun,  which  appears  to  have  owed  ita 
importance  very  much  to  its  etnaeopol  dignity,  and  to  tb* 
various  religious  foundations  which  it  oontaiued. 

The  bishops  of  Aulun  hold  high  rank  in  the  church. 
They  were  presidents  of  the  order  M  the  cleisy  in  the  ttatM 
of  Burgundy,  and  administrators  in  ipuituM  and  temporal 
matters  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lyon  when  that  see  was 
vacant.  They  had  Jurisdiction  avex  part  of  the  city  of  Au- 
lun. At  present  the  diocese  comprehends  the  department 
of  Sa6ne  ct  Loire,  and  the  bishop  ih  a  suffragan  of  toa  Aiefa- 
bishop  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  Talleyrand  was  bishop  of  this 
sec  when  the  Revolution  broke  out 

The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  horses,  cattle,  wood,  and 
hemp.  Serge,  cotton- velvet,  cloth  (or  regimcntiia,  hosieiy, 
and  leather,  are  among  ils  manufacturea.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  oro  several  mills.  A  fabric  called  U^uerie  da 
marchau,  flltod  for  coverlets  of  beds,  horse-cloths,  and  other 
purposes,  is  made  in  this  town.  Of  this  maanfactutc  Autun 
was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  only  scat.  The  population  of 
the  commune  of  Autun  on  the  1st  of  JanuBry,  IB32,  waa 
about  1 0,000,  of  whom  between  SOOO  and  9000  were  in  tha 


There  are  here  three  libraries;  a  collectim  of  pktnrel. 
statues,  and  medals ;  an  agricultural  society ;  batlu,  and  a 
theatre ;  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  or  committee  Ibr  deciding 
merrantile  disputes,  and  a  tribunal  de  premOre  initialed,  or 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  with  powers  inferior  to  tboaa 
of  the  courf  royalet,  or  asaiie  courts. 

Among  the  natives  of  Autun  may  be  n 
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Bitait  Xatnniii,  one  of  the  confidential  minitten  of  Henry 
TV.,  though  some  place  his  birth  at  Auxenre.  He  is  buried 
in  the  cathedraL  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Austrasia,  who 
fimnded  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  aUready  noticed,  was  buried 
in  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
bat  her  tomb  was  removed  to  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
Si.  Martin,  and  placed  near  the  sacristy  or  vestry. 
Autun  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  containing  647 

3aare  miles,  or  414,080  acres,  and  having  a  population 
between  85,000  and  86,000.  The  district  round  the  city 
abounds  in  a  grey  granite  that  is  much  used  for  building 
aa  well  as  for  paving.  A  handsome  variety  of  green  por- 
phyry is  also  found,  and  there  are  iron  and  lead  mines : 
potter's  clay  is  also  obtained.  The  country  of  Autunois 
was  far  more  extensive  than  the  arrondissement,  and  com- 
prehended a  tract  fertile  in  wheat  and  rye. 

(Malte  Brun,  Annales  des  Voyages ;  Millin,  Voyage  dans 
leM  Departemens  du  Midi  de  la  France;  Dictwnnaire 
Universel  de  la  France;  Reichard's  Itinerary;  DAnville, 
Notice  de  lAncienne  Gaule,) 

AUVER6NE  (Geology  of).  A  considerable  portion  of 
Central  France  is  formed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other 
of  the  inferior  stratified  rocks,  associated  with  granite. 
VThether  any  part  of  the  granite  has  or  has  not  been  pro- 
truded through  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  since  their  conso- 
lidalion,  is  not  apparent;  but  as  it  seems  occasionally  to 
pass  into  gneiss,  which  in  its  turn  graduates  into  mica  slate, 
we  may  iufer  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  mass  of  granite  was 
ooDtemporaneous  wiu  the  inferior  stratified  rocks  of  the 
district.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  beds  of  gneiss,  mica- slate, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  sometimes  highly  inclined 
and  contorted,  as  may  be  observed  near  Menat,  showing 
that  they  have  been  acted  on  by  some  powerful  force ;  but 
as  these  beds  mav  have  besn  exposed  to  the  action  of  many 
powerful  forces,  during  the  series  of  ages  which  have  elapsed 
since  their  production,  we  cannot,  without  better  evidence 
than  we  possess,  readily  fix  on  the  geological  epoch  when 
the  gneiss  and  mica-slates  were  firat  tlm>wn  out  of  their 
original  positbns.  As  a  whole,  these  rocks  constitute  a 
kind  of  elevated  plain,  having  a  mean  heij^ht,  according  to 
Ramond,  of  about  3200  English  feet,  and  rising,  at  Pierre- 
sur-Haute,  to  an  elevation  of  5410  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Above  these  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  termed  primitive, 
or  primary,  because  they  are  the  most  antient  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  we  find  others  that  must  have  been 
formed  at  periods  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  since  many  rocks,  necessary  to  complete 
the  series  of  European  deposits,  are  wanting  between  them. 
Finally,  numerous  volcanos,  now  extinct,  poured  fbrth  an 
abundance  of  igneous  products,  which,  though  compa- 
ratively recent,  have  covered  the  remains  of  animals  that 
have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  our  planet  The 
rocks  which  in  the  order  of  relative  antiquity  succeed  the 
inferior  stratified  and  granitic  rocks  above  noticed,  are 
referred,  from  the  vegetable  remains  detected  in  them,  to 
the  same  age  as  the  coal  measures  of  Great  Britain.  Their 
general  mineralogical  characters  are  also  similar,  beds  of 
eoal  being  associated  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglo- 
merates ;  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  result  of  drifted 
vegetable  matter,  and  of  detritus  from  pre-existing  rocks 
accumulated  in  unequal  quantities  and  at  unequal  intervals 
of  time  in  particular  situations.  The  extent  to  which  these 
carboniferous  rocks  once  covered  the  granitic  area  of  Central 
France  cannot  be  coniectured,  owing  to  the  various  geolo- 
gka]  changes  to  which  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
exposed ;  but  we  may  infer,  firom  the  general  characters 
of  the  scattered  portions  now  observed,  that  the  coal  mea- 
sures were  once  more  extensively  distributed  over  Central 
Franco  than  we  now  find  them.  The  manner  in  which 
these  carboniferous  rocks  occur  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  had  been  deposited  upon  an  uneven  surfw^  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  and  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  vegetable  matter  must  have  been 
considerable :  since  the  coal-beds,  though  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  this  respect,  sometimes  attain  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  in  thickness.  As  the  fossil  plants  discovered  in  these 
deposits  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  distant  or  violent 
tnuispart,  we  may  consider  that  dry  land  existed  in  the  area 
now  oQcupied  by  Central  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  carbo- 
niferous group. 

A  long  interval  of  time  appears  to  have  elapsed,  judging 
a|  least  from  the  rocks  now  found  in  Auvergne,  before  any 


other  deposits  were  formed  in  this  part  of  the  European 
area.  During  the  various  changes  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed,  rocks  may  indeed  have  been  produced  and  have 
been  subsequently  removed;  but  as  no  traces  of  such 
products  are  now  visible,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  con- 
ditions unsuited  to  the  formation  of  rocks  in  this  district 
during  a  considerable  geological  period,  extending  from 
the  epoch  of  the  carboniferous  group  to  that  of  the  creta- 
ceous group  inclusive.  If  Central  France  has  been  elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ocean  from  the  time  of  the  coal 
measures  to  the  present  day,  as  we  might  infer  from  the 
total  absence  of  rocks  with  marine  remains,  conditions  would 
necessarily  be  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  any  abun- 
dant equivalents  of  those  thick  and  numerous  deposits  of 
transported  matter  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  are  inferred,  iVom  their  organic  contents,  to  have 
been  formed  in  a  sea.  We  should,  however,  expect  to 
discover  traces  of  deposits  effected  in  lakes,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  and  in  other  situations  where  transported  detritus 
and  calcareous  matter  precipitated  from  water  could  find 
places  of  rest.  Conditions  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
unfavourable  for  any  accumulation  of  such  deposits  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  leave  traces  of  their  existence,  until 
the  supracretaceous  epoch,  when  large  lakes  were  filled 
with  detritus  and  calcareous  matter. 

The  supracretaceous  lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne 
may,  according  to  M.  Croixet  {Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  Geol.  de 
France,  1 833),  oe  divided  into  three  portions :— 1.  An  inferior 
accumulation  of  sandstones  and  red  and  variegated  marls ; 
the  former  being  the  lowest  In  these  are  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  quadruped,  of  a  few  small  reptiles,  and  the 
impressions  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  2.  A  central  accu- 
mulation of  marls,  limestones,  and  gypsum,  in  which  are 
found  the  exuvise  of  the  paleeotherium,  anoplotherium,  an- 
thracotherium,  a  small  pachydermatous  creature,  the  croco- 
dile, tortoise,  some  small  reptiles,  and  of  birds  analogous  to 
the  genus  Anas,  To  which  may  be  added  the  eggs  of  birds, 
sometimes  well  preserved.  3.  A  superior  deposit  of  lime- 
stone and  marl,  containing  an  abundance  of  the  Indusia 
tubulate,  Cypris  faba,  Gyrogonites,  Potamides,  Helix,  &c. 
The  remains  of  numerous  vertebrated  animals  are  disco- 
vered in  it ;  among  which  there  are  three  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, two  ruminants  analogous  to  the  genus  Moschus, 
animals  of  the  genera  Canis,  Felis,  &c.  The  only  portion 
of  this  mass  of  deposited  matter  of  which  the  relative  age 
has  been  doubted,  consists  of  certain  sandstones,  constitut- 
ing the  base  of  the  whole,  and  termed  arkose,  a  name  also 
given  to  a  rock  discovered  in  a  situation  intermediate 
between  the  lias  and4he  granitic  district  of  Central  France, 
and  therefore  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  lacustrine 
deposit  under  consideration.  The  mere  mineralogical- re- 
semblance of  the  two  rocks  is  of  little  importance,  since  they 
are  both  formed  of  detrital  matter  derived  from  the  granitic 
district  itself,  and  which  has  afibrded  similar  silt,  sand,  and 
gravel,  at  various  geological  epochs ;  so  that  rocks  formed 
at  diflisrent  periods  may  be  separated  from  the  granitic  mass 
beneath  by  bimilar  sandstones. 

The  lakes,  for  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several, 
in  which  this  mass  of  limestone  and  marl  was  deposited, 
must  have  been  deep,  since  the  thickness  of  the  lacustrine 
formations  of  Auvergne  has  been  estimated  at  800  or  1000 
feet  ill  some  places.  The  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  vary 
from  two  or  three  inches  to  six  fset  hi  depth,  some  of  the 
laminre  being  exceedingly  thin;  and  the  whole,  taken 
generally,  presenting  the  appearance  of  slow  and  tranquil 
deposition.  As  the  remains  of  the  mammiferous  animals, 
detected  in  the  upper  portion,  do  not  correspond  with  tliose 
discovered  in  the  lower  part  of  these  beds,  we  may  infer  that 
a  considerable  change  in  the  terrestrial  animal  life  of  the 
district  was  effected  e\'en  during  the  time  that  the  various 
deposits  were  made  in  the  same  lakes. 

Subsequently  to  the  production  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  lacustnne  rocks  noticed  abo\'e,  the  surface  of  the 
country  was  broken  up,  and  volcanic  products  ejected  in 
great  abundance.  In  the  Cantal,  which  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness  we  shall  consider  as  part  of  Auvergne, 
though  geologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  separating 
them,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  ailduccd  to  show  that  any 
pi>rtion  of  the  lacustrine  rocks  was  produced  after  the 
volcanic  eruptions  commenced;  it  is  otherwise,  howeTer, 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  lintrict,  for  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  Limagne  had  not  ten  linated  before  the  volcnnoa 
burst  forth  in  that  direction,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  hill  of 
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Ger(;^ovia,  and  two  or  three  other  places  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Clermont. 

The  volcanic  products  are  extromelv  various;  aome 
appearing  like  the  older  rooks  meltccl  by  heat  beneath  and 
thrown  up.  while  others  seem  to  have  l)een  derived  from 
matter  deeper  seated.  The  two  groups  of  the  Cantal  and 
the  Monts-Uore  are  remarkable  for  a  certain  general  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  consisting  principally  of  trachytes 
and  basalt;  the  former  having  beon,  as  a  whole,  first 
thrown  up,  dislocating  the  lacustrine  rocks  where  they 
opposed  their  ejection,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cantal  be- 
tween Aurillac  and  Murat,  particularly  from  the  village  of 
St.  Koquc  to  Polminhac.  Large  fragments  of  lacustrine 
limestone  (from  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter)  are  included 
among  the  trachytic  conglomerate  near  Giuu.  The  trH- 
chytic  rocks  of  the  Cantal  have  not  been  produce<l  at  a 
single  eruption,  but  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  distinct 
intervals  of  time,  judging  at  least  from  the  repetition  of  the 
beds.  Dykes  of  trachytes  cut  through  the  principal  masses, 
as  may  be  observed  near  Fer\'al,  and  near  the  source  of  the 
Cer;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  trachytic  eruptions  of  the 
Cantal  cx^ased  before  the  basaltic  matter  was  poured  forth, 
since  the  trachytic  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  basalt.  The 
latter  and  its  conglomerates  cover  the  trachyte  in  a  nearly 
continuous  mass,  broken  only  by  the  radiating  lines  of 
valley  and  the  central  part  of  the  group,  where  the  inferior 
rooks  are  exposed  to  view.  The  Plomb  do  Cantal,  which  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  group,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
6095  English  feet  above  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  small  patch 
of  basalt.  This  rock  also  occurs  in  dykes  traversing  the 
trachytic  masses,  sometimes  spreading  out  over  their  upper 
surfaces;  the  Puys  Violent  (5232  feet  above  the  sea)  is 
thus  forme<l ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  basaltic 
dykes  of  this  mountain  keep  a  very  constant  direction  from 
S.  1 0°  E.  to  N.  1 0^  W.  Like  the  trachytic  rocks,  the  basalts 
of  the  Cantal  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  a  single 
eruption,  since  they  constitute  several  beds.  In  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Puys  Violent,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Valine  du 
Mars,  two  beds  of  basalt  are  separated  by  a  thick  accumu- 
lation of  basaltic  conglomerate,  the  lowest  bed  of  basalt 
resting  on  trachytic  tuff.  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  (fur  hx  Groupei  du  Cantal,  &c..  Annates  des 
Minest  1833)  consider  that  the  clinkstone  at  the  Puys  de 
Griou  and  adjacent  places  is  more  modern  than  the  tra- 
chytes and  basalts ;  and  that  its  eruption  forced  up  these 
rocks,  breaking  the  whole  volcanic  group  of  the  Cantal  into 
those  radiating  valleys  we  now  see,  and  which  diverge  from 
the  central  part  of  the  group  outwards. 

The  Monts-Dore  constitute  another  somewhat  circular 
system  of  volcanic  mountains,  about  four  leagues  in  dia- 
meter, and  rising  at  the  Puys  de  Sanoy  to  the  height  of 
6190  English  feet  above  the  sea— the  most  elevated  point  of 
Central  France.  The  trachytic  rocks  are  here  also  the  most 
antient  volcanic  products,  and  occupy  the  central  and 
largest  part  of  this  group  of  mountains,  the  basalts  skirting 
the  general  mass,  though  they  are  not  sti icily  confined  to 
the  outer  portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the 
trachyte  of  the  interior.  The  whole  rests  on  the  granite  and 
other  antient  crystalline  rooks  of  Auvergno.  Trachytic 
conglomerates  alternate  with  solid  trachyte,  and  the  latter 
is  often  divided  into  prisms  as  beautiful  as  those  of  basalt. 
The  upper  bed  of  trachyte  is  the  thickest,  and  forms  the 
rook  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures  of  Monts- 
Dore.  Veins  of  trachyte  arc  well  seen  in  the  Vall6>  des 
Enfers.  More  modem  voloanic  action  can  be  traced  around 
the  great  central  mass  of  these  mountains  at  Montcynard, 
and  the  Puys  d'Enfer;  and  scoriie  extremely  fresh  are  ob- 
ser^'able  at  the  Puys  Vi\-anson  and  tlie  Puys  d'Aiguillier. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  more  modem  volcanos  of 
Auvergne  occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  at  moderate  distances 
ftpom,  the  town  of  Clermont.  It  would  far  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  volcanos  which  are 
found  in  this  part  of  Auvergne,  and  which  possess  various 
degrees  of  interest  according  to  the  situations  where  they 
occur,  and  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Though  they  arc,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  crra- 
ters  in  different  states  of  presenation,  by  lava  currents,  and 
by  accumulations  of  cinders,  ashes,  and  ejected  portions  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  there  are  some  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
sence of  craters  and  lava  currents,  and  which  seem  due 
to  a  modification  of  the  more  usual  voloanic  action.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Puys  de  D6me, 
formed  of  a  particular  kind  of  rock,  which  has  thence  been 


named  domite.  This  rock  varies  much  in  its  ■ppeannee; 
but  is  generally  light  grey,  and  sometimes  contains  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  of  the  porphyritic  trachyte  of  the 
Monts-Dore  (Puys  de  D6me,  Puys  de'  Sarcouy). 

The  Pariou  may  be  considered  one  of  the  moat  interest- 
ing of  the  crater-volcanos  of  the  district :  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  3986  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  trim- 
cated  cone  is  a  remarkable  object,  even  among  the  other 
volcanic  eminences  of  the  country.  The  crater  is  beauti- 
fully preserved,  and  is  about  93U  yards  in  circumference, 
and  93  in  depth.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  rises  from 
another  crater,  from  which  the  upper  cone  has  evidently 
been  thrown  up.  The  lower  crater  tias  been  broken  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Puys  de  Goules,  and  a  current  of  lava 
has  issued  from  it,  passing  near  Orcines,  and  forming  the 
sheet  of  voloanic  matter  on  which  La  Baraque  is  built 
Before  it  arrived  at  this  point,  some  granite  elevations 
arrested  the  lava- current,  and  divided  it  into  two  unequal 
streams,  the  smallest  of  which  passed  the  point  where  the 
village  of  Durtol  now  stands,  and  stopped  at  Nohament 
The  other  stream,  after  passing  La  Baraque,  and  fbrming  the 
cheire  (as  these  sheets  of  lava  are  termed  in  Auvergne)  of 
Villars,  descended  on  the  granitic  plateau  of  the  country, 
and  flowed  on  to  Fontmore,  about  half  a  league  fh)m 
Clermont.  The  Puys  de  I^ASchamps  is  a  more  modern 
volcano,  which  attains  the  greatest  elevation  above  the  sea, 
its  height  being  4170  feet  obove  its  level.  Nothing  can  be 
more  exact  than  the  resemblance  of  these  volcanos  to  those 
now  in  activity  in  other  countries.  Their  presence  in 
Auvergne  shows  that  volcanic  action  may  suddenly  com- 
mence in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  where  no  such 
action  had  previously  been  apparent;  and  that  having 
caused  the  ejection  of  various  igneous  products,  and  altering 
the  whole  physical  character  of  a  country,  it  may  cease,  for 
at  least  long  periods  of  time,  and  a  district  once  laid  waste 
by  volcanic  eruptions  l»e  again  freed  from  their  ravages. 

During  the  period  that  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  were  ia 
a  state  of  activity,  conditions  would  necessarily  be  favourable 
for  the  production  of  alluvial  deposits,  the  ashes,  cindwig 
and  ejected  stones  being  readily  washeid  down  into  the  val- 
leys, where  they  would  be  swept  onwards  by  the  riven,  and 
exposed  to  still  further  attrition.  In  them  we  should 
expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  animals  which  inha- 
bited the  country  at  this  period,  and  from  which  we  might 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  geological  date  of  some  of  the 
eruptions  themselves.  The  remains  of  animals,  so  situated 
that  they  must  have  been  entombed  in  the  places  where 
they  now  occur  when  the  Auvergne  volcanos  were  in  activity, 
have  been  found,  and  from  the  kind  of  remains  discovered, 
volcanic  eruptions  are  supposed  to  have  occtured  up  to  a 
late  part  of  the  supracretaceous  period.  According  to 
MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert  iRecherches  sur  le9  On.  fbii,  du 
Puys  de  Dome),  there  are,  at  the  Montagne  de  Perrier 
(N.W.  fh>m  Issoire),  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  about 
thirty  beds  abo\-o  the  lacustrine  limestone,  which  may  be 
divided  into  four  alternations  of  alluvium  and  basaltic  de- 
posits. Three  or  four  beds  contain  organic  remains.  The 
principal  ossiferous  stratum  is  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  can 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the  Montagne  de 
Perrier.  The  remains  discovered  consisted  of— elephant; 
one  species;  mastodon,  one  or  two;  hipnopotauus,  one; 
rhinoceros,  one ;  tapir,  one ;  horse,  one ;  ixmr,  one ;  feUs. 
four  or  five;  hyiena,  two;  bear,  three;  canis,  one;  castofi 
one ;  otter,  one ;  hare,  one ;  water-rat,  one ;  deer,  fifteen  { 
and  ox,  two.  The  remains  are  mixed  confkisedly  with  each 
other,  and  are  of  all  ages ;  and  mingled  with  Uiem  are  the 
faecal  remains  of  carnivora,  appearing  to  occupy  the  places 
where  they  have  been  dropped.  As,  moreover,  the  bones 
are  never  rolle<l,  though  frequently  broken  and  often 
gnawed,  the  animals  whose  remains  are  thus  entombed 
would  appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  places  where  their  remains  are  now  found. 

llie  lava-currents  discharged  from  the  volcanos  of  Au- 
vergne have  sometimes  trdverscd  pre-existing  valleys,  sir- 
resting  the  progress  of  rivers,  the  waters  of  wliich  accumu- 
lated into  lakes  behind  the  barriers  of  lava.  When  these 
lakes  became  full,  the  surplus  waters  discharged  otct  the 
dams  graduallv  erode<l  them,  until  they  formed  deep 
channels  for  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  disappeared.  \Ve 
should  anticipate,  unless  the  physical  features  of  a  given 
locality  were  materiallv  changed  during  an  eruption,  that 
the  lowest  lip  of  the  brim  of  such  lakes  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  pre-existing  valleys,  and  at  the  junction  ^ 
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the  UT»-eiimnt8  with  the  opposite  sides  of  such  valleys. 
This  seems  to  have  heen  the  case  with  the  lava*current  from 
the  Puys  de  Cdme  (near  Clermont),  which  flowed  into  the 
TiUey  of  the  Sioule ;  the  river  having  cut  a  new  hed  be- 
tween the  lava  and  the  granite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
villey.  An  example  of  a  deep  cut  made  oy  a  river  into  the 
rock  over  which  it  flows  may  also  be  observed  in  another 
part  of  the  same  valley,  where  a  lava-ourrent  that  issued 
mm  the  Puyt  Rouge,  and  barred  the  progress  of  the  stream, 
has  been  cut  into  a  ravine,  and  an  excavation  formed  in  the 
gneiss  beneath  to  the  depth  of  flfty  feet 

AUXERRE,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Yonne,  situated  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  river 
which  ^ves  name  to  the  department  It  is  102  miles  S.E. 
of  Pans  by  the  road  through  Melun,  and  104  through 
Fontainebleau. 

Auxerre  is  mentioned  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Gaul  under  the  name  of  Autissiodurum,  Autis- 
siodonim,  Autisiodorum,  and  Autosidorum.  It  was  in  the 
eountry  of  the  Senones ;  but  by  a  division  of  that  territory 
acquired  a  district  of  its  own.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  former  dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  (now 
incomorated  together),  is  suppose  to  have  coincided  with 
the  uontier  of  this  district.  The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  is 
said  to  be  aa  antient  as  the  third  century,  its  first  bishop 
having  been  St.  Peregrin,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his 
religion  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  a.d.  273. 

After  Uie  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  the 
rit^  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  without  ever 
being  subject  to  the  Burgundians.  Under  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  the  countv  of  Auxerre,  which  was  then  co-extensive 
with  the  bishoprick,  was  granted  by  the  kinp  of  Franco  to 
the  bishops  of  Auxerre ;  and  by  these  the  city  of  Auxerre 
was  bestowed  on  the  counts  of  Nevers  to  hold  on  condition 
of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  see.  After  passing  through 
the  families  of  Courtenay  and  others,  the  county  of  Auxerre 
(consisting  at  that  time^  as  it  appears,  of  the  city  and  such 
part  of  the  former  countv  as  had  been  granted  to  the  counts 
of  Nevers)  was  sold  to  me  crown  of  France  in  the  year  1370. 
In  1435  it  was  ceded  bv  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  order  to  win  nim  over  from  his  alliance  with  the 
English ;  but  was  again  united  to  tlie  crown  by  Louis  XI. 
However,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  though  they 
never  obtained  po«ession,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
renounced  their  right  to  the  county,  as  heirs  of  the  family  of 
Burgundy.  The  bishop  retained,  till  of  late  years,  the  only 
relic  of  his  feudal  superiority.  When  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  hia  see,  the  }ang%procureur,  as  first  vassal, 
assisted  in  carrying  him  to  the  throne. 

The  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  country  fruitful 
in  wine ;  the  air  is  considered  very  pure.  It  is  a  fine  old 
place,  with  many  well-built  houses,  but  with  dirty  and  nar- 
row streets.  Tliere  are  two  squares  {places)^  but  both  small. 
The  cathedra],  dedicated  to  St  Stephen,  stands  high,  and 
is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  It  escaped  with 
little  damage  the  violence  of  the  Revolution.  The  portal  is 
mHgnificent,  and  there  are  some  fine  painted  windows.  The 
abbey  of  St  Germain  was  celebrated  for  its  crypts,  in  which 
were  the  bodies  of  no  less  than  sixty  saints,  and  a  '  pro- 
digious quantity  *  of  hoW  relics.  Tliis  sacred  spot  suffered 
some  violence  from  the  nands  of  the  Calvinists,  in  the  reli- 
fri«>us  wan  of  France.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  there 
vera  fourteen  religious  houses ;  besides  a  commandery  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  and 
•a  many  hospitals.  The  number  of  parishes  is  differently 
staled  at  eiirbt  (Piganiol  de  la  Force)  and  twelve.  (Expilly, 
E/ie^apkUe  Mithodique.)  One  of  the  churches  (Ndtre 
Dame)  was  collegiate.  The  foundling  hospital  is  a  large 
building  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  town.  The 
•pisoopal  palaee,  which  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Mar- 
timbre  {Li  Grand  Diet ionnaire)^  Expilly,  and  others,  is  said, 
in  the  Encyclopkfie  Afcthodique,  to  bo  only  an  ordinary 
reaideore. 

Woollen  cloths,  serges,  druggets,  stockings,  cotton-yarn, 
and  pottery,  are  made  in  Auxerre,  but  it  should  seem  to  a 
trilliDg  extent ;  the  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  wine,  of 
which  it  is  a  considerable  mart.  The  navigation  of  the 
Yonne  commences  here,  or  at  least  a  very  little  way  above, 
and  the  wine  is  sent  down  the  river  to  Paris  and  elsewhere 
by  water-carriage.  The  wine  of  Auxerre  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  P^tii  Fin  d Auxerre;  but  two  or  three 
apota  pndnee  growths  of  great  reputation.  The  chablis  (a 
vUt*  VIM)  uA  ibi$  c6i€  dt  la  Mnetle  uui  P$t$  de  la  mf- 


grene  (red  wines),  are  made  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
vintage  draws  to  Auxerre  two  sorts  of  dealers  from  Paris. 
One  class  purchase  the  wine  from  the  grower,  and,  remain- 
ing on  the  spot,  see  the  crop  gathered,  put  into  tubs  by  the 
road-side,  pressed,  and  put  into  casks,  and  immediately  sent 
off  to  Pans.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  way  to  prevent 
adulteration  by  the  country  merchants,  who  mix  with  it 
their  old  wine,  or  with  the  strong  wines  of  the  south  of 
France,  in  order  to  make  *  more  Burgundy.*  Wines  of  the 
most  celebrated  growths  are  ibund  to  possess,  by  this  pro- 
cess, a  marvellous  faculty  of  increase  :  those  of  which  only 
a  few  small  casks  are  made,  even  in  (hvourable  years,  can 
be  had  at  any  inn  in  France.  Wood  is  ako  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  at  Auxerre. 

There  are  in  this  town  a  library,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  an 
agricultural  society,  a  hiah  school  (college)  of  considerable 
repute,  a  theatre,  and  baths.  Some  wealthy  wine-mer- 
chants have  collections  of  antiquities.  Some  medals  and 
coins  in  these  collections  show  that  money  was  once  coined 
here.  The  population  in  1832  was  between  11,000  and 
12,000. 

The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  appears  now  to  be  united  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  to  the  holder  of  which  see  the 
bishop  was  formerly  suffragan.  The  dignitary  now  has  the 
title  of  Archbishop  (\f  Sens  and  Auxerre, 

The  town  suffered  considerably  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  hostilitv  of  the  Huns,  Normans,  Saracens,  and  English ; 
and  from  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
marshal  of  Chatelux,  who  took  Cravant  (a  small  place  near 
Auxerre)  from  the  English,  and  restored  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral,  received  in  perpetuity  a  canon ry  for  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family.  They  entered  upon  their  office 
dressed  in  a  curious  combination  of  ecclesiastical  and  mili- 
tary garments. 

The  arrondissement  of  Auxerre  includes  a  district  of  774 
square  miles  or  495,360  acres,  and  a  population  of  about 
112,000  persons.  (Malte  Bran;  Piganiol  de  la  Force; 
Martinidre ;  Encyclopedie  Mithodique  ;  Dictionnaire  Uni- 
versel  de  la  Prance  ;  Letters  from  F)rance,  bv  J.  M.  Cobbett ; 
Reichard's  Itinerary  of  France  ;  Dupin ;  Expilly.) 

AUXILIARY  VERBS  are  distinguished  from  other 
verbs  in  the  following  wav.  Verbs  express  the  notions  of 
action :  auxiliary  verbs,  though  they  originally  expressed 
notions  of  action,  only  express  relations  qf  action  when 
considered  as  auxiliary  verbs,  and  are  accordingly  employed, 
in  connexion  with  other  verbs,  to  give  to  them  certain  relations 
called  by  grammarians  tense,  moMi,  and  voice.  The  modem 
languages  of  Europe,  and  our  own  more  particularly,  abound 
in  such  forms  ;  but  they  are  likewise  found  in  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  sometimes  altogether  undisguised, 
more  commonly  so  completely  blended  with  the  main  verb 
as  to  pass  for  a  mere  arbitrary  suffix,  which  the  grammarian 
does  not  attempt  to  explain.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
particle  which  plays  a  secondary  part,  tluit  it  should  not 
occupy  too  large  a  share  of  the  attention  ;  and  thus  those 
verbs  which  in  course  of  time  are  used  as  auxiliaries,  though 
originally  as  significant  as  any  other  verbs,  lose  something 
of  their  distinctive  character;  so  that  if  the  fuller  form 
happen  to  disapiMar  from  a  language,  the  corrupted  auxiliary 
presents  anomalies  which  it  is  not  easv  for  the  philologist 
to  explain.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance, 
that  verbs  used  as  auxiliaries  generally  throw  off  much  of 
the  distinctive  meaning  which  they  originally  possessed. 

Among  the  auxiliaries,  the  most  important  is  the  sub- 
stantive verb  signifying /o  60;  and,  as  might  bo  expected, 
no  word  has  uassed  through  more  variations  of  fur  in. 
Grimm  and  otnor  grammarians,  indeed,  have  laid  down 
that  there  are  three  or  e^'en  more  distinct  roots  combined  in 
tlie  conjugation  of  this  verb.  But  when  allowance  is  made 
for  tlie  known  changes  that  take  place  in  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  there  will  appear,  we  think,  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  all  the  varying  forms  of  this  verb  are  derived 
fh>m  a  common  origin. 

As  the  ultimate  form  IVom  which  all  the  rest  appear 
to  us  to  have  llowe<l,  we  will  propose  the  root  tees;  and 
wo  are  inclined  to  assign  to  this  root,  as  its  primary  mean- 
ing, the  notion  of  eating.  Such  a  form  appears  in  the  Latin 
vescor  (pronounced  weacor),  I  eat,  and  in  the  CSenuan 
wes-en,  to  be.  The  initial  w,  it  is  well  known,  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  g,  and  hence  we  have  ge-gessen,  eat  en. 
Still  more  commonly  the  W  is  altogether  drouped,  and  then 
we  have  the  root  es,  whioh  ia  the  basit  of  the  Greek  sub< 
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Btantive  verb  es-mi  (tho  original  form),  es-n,  es-ti  (still  ex- 
isting in  this  form  in  the  Lithuanian  language),  of  the  old 
Latin  verb  es-ttm,  es,  es-t,  es-umus,  es-tis,  es-unt,  es-to, 
eft-se,  and  witb  a  slight  variation  of  the  Sanscrit  cw-mi,  &c. 
"With  the  same  form  of  the  Latin  we  may  connect  es-t,  he 
eai9,  esse,  to  eat,  es-ca,  es-nilentus,  &c.,  and  the  German 
eee-en,  to  eat.  After  tho  word  had  thus  been  stripped  of 
its  initial  consonant,  the  short  vowel  also  was  apt  to  disap- 

Ejar,  at  least  in  the  longer  forms.  Thus  from  the  old 
atin  forms  esum,  esunt,  esim,  &c.,  there  arose  the  shorter 
forms  sum,  sunt,  sim,  &c. ;  yrae-es-ens,  abesens,  were 
reduced  to  praesens,  absens ;  and  in  Gernian  we  find  sein, 
to  be,  sind ,  tliey  are,  in  place  of  es-ein,  esind. 

In  the  second  place,  the  consonant  s  interchanges  with 
the  letter  r  [see  Ausones],  so  that  were  exists  by  the  side 
of  was,  and  art,  are,  with  is.  Thus  in  the  Latin,  too,  we 
have  er-am,  er-o,  where  more  regular  forms  would  have 
been  es-am,  es-o,  or  rather  es-so.  Again,  the  same  letter  s 
is  interchangeable  with  the  dentals  t,  d.  Hence,  while  the 
Germans  have  ess-en,  Irh  ass,  the  English  express  the 
same  notions  by  to  eat,  I  ate  ;  and  the  Latin  tongue  uses 
indifferently  ed-it  or  es-t,  he  eats,  ed-ere  or  esse,  to  eat. 

The  form  be  is  evidently  the  parent  of  the  German  bin, 
I  am,  bist,  thou  art,  and  of  the  English  be-ing  and  be-en. 
With  the  short  vowel  changed,  it  appears  in  the  Lithuanian 
bu,  as  bu-ti,  to  be,  buwau,  I  have  bem  ;  and  as  the  latter 
language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  other  Indo- 
Grormanic  tongues,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  Greek 
ioTmfu'0,Ibeget,%Lc.pefu-ca,  and  efu-n,  Iam,&:c.;  whence 
also  the  Latin  fu-vi  or  fu-i,  /warn,  fu-turus,  &c.  That 
these  forms  are  all  related  among  themselves  is  generally 
allowed ;  but  the  question  now  proposed  is,  whether  they 
are  not  also  radically  connected  with  the  root  wes.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  root  be  ever  existed  with  an  «  at 
the  end,  it  would  no  longer  be  thought  a  violent  step  to 
suppose  a  connection  between  bes  and  wes,  more  especially 
when  we  find  the  b  already  half  way  towards  a  u?  in  fut. 
In  foetus,  foecundus,  &c.,  pronounced  probably /titf/u«,  &c., 
we  have  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  digamma.  Now  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  root  be  had  a  sibilant,  arises 
from  the  old  German  form  birumes,  we  are,  compared  with 
warumes,  we  were,  in  the  same  language  (see  Grimm). 
In  these  words  the  suffix,  which  denotes  the  plural  pronoun, 
cannot  claim  more  than  the  four  letters  umes,  thus  agreeing 
very  precisely  with  the  Greek  suffix  omes,  the  Latin  umus, 
and  the  Lithuanian  ame  of  the  same  power.  Tho  radical 
parts  then  are  bir  and  war ;  and  as  we  know  the  latter  to  be 
connected  with  the  form  was,  there  is  no  slight  suspicion 
that  bir  implies  an  early  form,  bis.  If  the  Greeks  lost  the 
s  in  many  of  their  forms  derived  from  the  short  root  es,  as 
they  did,  and  if  we  ourselves  have  dropped  it  fVom  am,  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  its  disappearance  from  the 
longer  form  bes  or  bis.  The  notion  that  the  roots  bes  and 
wes  are  connected,  is  confirmed  again  by  the  other  forms  in 
these  languages,  which  represent  the  idea  of  eating.  In 
Greek,  we  find  bo-sco,  bo-tos,  bo-ra,  in  Latin  pasco,  pascor,  as 
well  as  vescor.  The  root  pas  is  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  retention  or  omission  of  the  sibilant,  as  we  have 
pas-tor,  pas-tus  with  the  sibilant,  pa-bulum  without  it. 

Tlie  use  of  this  auxiliary  in  the  passive,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  is  familiar  to  all ;  but  it  has  been  less 
carefully  observed,  that  it  is  likewise  employed  in  the  perfect 
tenses  of  the  active  voice,  at  least  in  the  Latin  language. 
Amav-eram,  amav-ero,  amavissem,  amavisse,  evidently 
contain  the  forms  eram,  ero,  essem^  esse ;  and  in  the  perfect 
subjunctive,  an  older  form,  amavesim,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  three  existing  forms  amassim^  amaverim,  aman'm ;  and 
in  amav-esim  we  see  the  full  form  esim  which  preceded  sim. 
After  the  verb  to  be,  the  next  in  importance  among  the 
auxiliaries  is  the  verb  habe-re,  Latin,  to  have  ;  in  German, 
hab-en.  Like  the  preceding  verb,  this  also  has  undergone 
great  corruptions.  In  the  EnglisU.  hast,  has,  had,  the 
main  consonant  has  already  disappeared.  While  in  the 
Italian  ho,  from  the  Latin  habef),  we  find  nothing  of  the  root 
but  the  aspirate,  and  even  that  is  often  omitted,  so  that  we 
should  doubt  the  connection  between  the  words  but  for  the 
first  and  second  persons  plural.  Rut  as  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  for  the  forms  of  this  verb  in  the  Roman 
languages  of  Europe,  we  will  place  here  the  present  tenses. 
Latin,  habeo,  habes,  habet ;  habemus,  habetis,  habent. 
Italian,  ho,  hai,  ha;  ahbiamo,  avete,  hanno. 
Spanish,  he,  has,  ha;  hab6mosorh£mos,habcis,ban. 
French,     ai,        as,        a ;      avons,    avez,      ont. 


The  use  of  the  verb  to  have  in  the  formation  of  the  per- 
fects, so  universal  in  the  modem  languages  derived  from 
Latin,  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  parent  lauffuige 
also,   where  such  phrases   as  furem  constrictum  habeo^ 
fures  constrictos  haSeo,  difler  but  slightly  m  meaning  from 
furem  conntritixi,  &c. ;  and  there  was  the  greater  necessity 
for  adopting  a  new  formation,  as  the  Latin  perfect  unites 
two  tenses  in  itself,  viz..  the  aorist  and  the  present-perfect. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  from  the  examples  which  we  have 
given,  why,  in  the  derived  tongues,  the  participle  in  some 
cases  agrees  with  the  accusative ;  as  je.  les  at  iuit.    But 
the  use  of  habeo  as  an  auxiliary  is  not  confined  to  the 
perfect  tenses.    In  connexion  with  tho  infinitive  it  forms  a 
convenient  periphrasis  for  a  future.     From  the    Italian 
infinitive  sentir,  we  have  a  future  sentir-o,  -ai^  -a,  -emo, 
-ete,  -anno,  the  first  and  second  persons  plural,  now  they  ara 
used  as  suffixes,  being  reduced  as  completely  as  the  rest 
In  the  Spanish  verb  habldr  the  future  is  habiar-i^  -as,  -ii, 
-emos,  -^s,  'dn ;  and  in  the  French,  from  sentir  there  is 
formed  sentir- ai,  -as,  -a,  -onv,  -«£,  -ont.  In  the  tense  called 
generally  the  conditional,  the  infinitive  is  again  employed. 
The  Italians  unite  with  it  their  perfect  tense  of  to  have, 
derived  from  habui,  viz.,  ebbi,  avestt,  ebbe,  avemmo,  aveste, 
ebbero;  and  their  conditional  is  sentir-ei,  -esti,  -ebbe,  'emmo, 
"este,  -ebbero.     On  the  other  hand  the  French  employ 
avois,  which  may  be  proved  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Latin  imperfect  habebam  (see  Raynouard);   but  u 
avons,  ttvez,  of  the  present  dropped  their  radical  letters  av 
when  attached  as  suffixes  to  the  future,  so  also  mois,  &e., 
throughout  lose  the  same  letters  in  forming  the  conditional, 
thus,  sentir-ois,  -ois,  -oit,  -ions,  -iez,  'Oient,    The  Spanish 
language,  in  like  manner,  employs  the  imperfect  habia, 
habias,  habia,  habiamos,  habiats,  habian,  derived  also  from 
hafjebam,  &c. ;  and  tlius,  with  the  same  suppression  of  the 
two  first  letters,  the  conditional  of  hablar  is  hablar-ia, 
'ias,  -ia,  -iamos,  -iais,  -ian.    This  \iew  of  the  formation 
of  the  futures  is  of  Ber>'ice  in  explaining  the  apparent  irre- 
gularities so  often  found  in  those  tenses,  whicn  moreover 
generally  extend  to  the  infinitive. 

Many  other  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  have  become 
auxiliaries  in  the  derived  lanp^uages.  1.  f^tdo,  Lat.  I  go,  is 
employed  thus  by  the  Italians,  as  to  vo  faderdo^  I  am 
doing,  and  in  French  for  a  future,  je  vats  parier,  lam  going 
to  speak.  2.  Venio,  Lat.  I  come,  in  Italian  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  verb  to  be:  egli  vien  riputato,  he  m  considered;  in 
French  to  denote  an  action  lust  passed :  ii  vieni  de  trouver, 
he  has  just  found.  3.  Amhula-re,  to  toalk,  (oomipted  into 
the  Itsdian  andare  and  the  French  aiier,)  is  lued  in  the 
former  language  thus,  andra  rovinaio,  he  wtU  be  ruined, 
and  in  the  French,  fV  alloit  diner,  he  teas  gning  to  dine. 
4.  Sta-re,  to  stand,  in  Italian  sono  stato,  I  have  been^  eta 
scrivendo,  he  is  writing ;  and  the  French  itois  (fiirmcrlT 
estois)  is  a  corruption  from  stabam,  precisely  as  aimois  from 
amabam.  The  Spaniards,  besides  several  of  the  auxiliaries 
here  mentioned,  use  tener,  derived  from  the  Latin  Ime^rr, 
to  hold,  but  not  exactly  as  an  auxiliary  verb :  and  boidet 
ser,  to  be,  they  have  estdr,  to  be,  from  the  Latin  etare.  In  the 
Teutonic  languages  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  very  numenmii 
and  our  own  language  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  them: 
1 .  may,  might,  are  the  present  and  perfect  of  the  same  de- 
fective verb.  In  the  German  we  find  an  infinitive  of  Ibis 
verb,  mog-en,  as  well  as  the  forms  mag,  and  moehte  ;  2.  ram 
and  could  correspond  to  tlic  Grerman  kann  and  konnta  from 
the  infinitive  konn-en ;  3.  will  and  tcouid  to  the  German 
will  and  wdlte  from  woll-en ;  4.  shall  and  should  to  aoll  and 
sollte  from  sollen. 

But  though  the  Crerman  auxiliaries  correspond  with  the 
English  as  to  their  having  a  common  origin,  they  have  a 
use  which  is  not  quite  the  same.  *  In  general,  posribiHt^ 
is  express?ed  by  konnen,  diirfen  (the  English  dare,  duret), 
mosren,  and  fiecfissity  by  miissen  (the  English  mtut),  eoUemt 
wollen ;  lassen  (the  English  let)  implies  necessity  as  well  as 
possibility.'  ( Becker's  German  Grammar,j.  65.)  The  Ger- 
man word  haben,  like  the  corresponding  ifnglish  have,  and 
the  German  werden,  when  used  alone,  are  notional  verbs^ 
or  verbs  expressing  a  distinct  notion  and  not  a  mere  lela- 
tion :  thus  we  can  say.  er  wird  reich,  he  becomes  ridk;  but 
in  the  expressions  ich  werde  kommen,  I  uiii  come,  die 
frasre  wird  ron  ihm  beantwortet,  the  question  is  answered 
l*y  him,  the  verb  werden  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  fer  the 
future  tense  and  the  passive  voice  respectively. 

In  the  antient  Greek  langua^^e  it  nas  not  been  obserred 
till  of  Ute  years,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  yet  universally  admitled, 
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that  the  tmIm  to  have  and  to  wish  {tx^  and  &k\tui)  are  often 
lued  aa  auxiliary  verbe.  That  such,  however,  is  the  fact, 
will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  the  best  judges.  The 
fornu  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  modern  Greek  language 
are  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

Those  who  wish  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Lithuanian 
lanfruage  with  those  of  the  cognate  tongues,  may  consult 
An/angi-grunde  einer  LittauiscJten  Sftrfichlehre,  see.,  Von 
C.  O.  Mielcke,  Konigsberg,  1800. 

AUXONNE,  orAUSSONNE,  a  fortified  tov^Ti  in  France, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris 
through  Dijon  to  Greneva  ;  201  miles  S.E.  of  Paris  and  18 
8.E.  of  Dijon.    It  is  in  the  departmeot  of  Cdte  d*Or. 

The  foundation  of  this  city  is  fixed  by  some  about  the 
year  400  of  the  Christian  sera,  but  nothing  certain  appears 
to  be  known  of  it.  It  was  first  part  of  the  county  of  Bur- 
ffundy,  and  then  was  made  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Auxonne,  which  came  by  exchange  into  the  handd  of  the 
duke«  of  Burgundy,  but  was  not  united  with  their  duchy. 
Upon  the  seixure  of  the  possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 

Sundy  by  Louis  XL,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  that  prince, 
y  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  it  was  ceded  by  Francis  I.  of  France 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
submit  to  the  emperor,  and  obliged  his  general,  Lannoy, 
who  in  1526  besieged  the  town  £r  nine  months,  to  raise 
the  nege.  Before  the  kings  of  France  acquired  possession 
of  the  Franche  Comt^,  Auxonne  was  one  of  the  frontier 
towns  of  Burgundy,  and  was  defended  by  a  castle  flanked 
by  six  large  towers,  erected  by  Louis  XL,  Charles  VIII., 
and  Louis  XII.    In  1673,  the  town  was  fortified  by  Vauban. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and  the  fortifications  serve  as 
pleasant  promenades.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Sadne ; 
and  al  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  a 
causeway  of  2350  paces  in  length  (nearly  2}  English  miles), 
having  twenty-three  arches  for  allowing  passage  to  the 
water  in  case  of  inundation.  This  causeway  was  constructed 
or  improved  by^argaret  of  Bavaria,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
in  1405.  There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal,  a  school  of  artil- 
lery, a  cannon  foundry,  and  powder  mills :  also,  a  library 
and  a  high  school.  There  were  several  religious  houses  be- 
fore Uie  Revolution,  and  a  poor  and  ill-built  hospital.  The 
town  formerly  consisted  of  two  parishes,  which  are  now  in- 
corporated into  one. 

The  trade  of  Auxonne  consists  chiefly  in  wine,  grain,  and 
wood ;  as  well  as  cloth  and  serges,  whicli  are  sent  to  Lyon. 
In  return,  groceries,  silk,  and  the  wines  of  M(icon,  are  re- 
ceived. These  wines  are  sold  again  in  Lorraine  and  Franche 
Comt^.  There  are  several  working  goldsmiths  in  the  town. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was,  in  1832,  about  5,000. 

There  are.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auxonne,  quarries  of 
atone  of  various  colours—blue,  red,  yellow,  and  purple. 
Some  speciea  of  turquoises  and  fossil  corals  arc  found  in  these 
quarries.  There  is  also  pretty  good  marble.  The  district 
of  Auxonnoit  is  low  and  marshy,  watered  by  many  brooks, 
and  affording  abundance  of  good  pasturage.  {Encyclapedie 
MHhodique;  Dictionnaire  Univenel  de  la  France;  Dupin  ; 
Malta  Brun  ;  Expillv.) 

AUZOUT,  ADRIAN,  was  a  native  of  France,  but  neither 
the  place  nor  time  of  his  birth  is  known.  He  had  established 
bis  reputation  as  an  astronomer  in  1666.  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
that  year.  He  died  in  1691,  according  to  Delambre  and 
others ;  in  1693,  at  Rome,  acconling  to  Montucla,  who  cites 
the  records  of  the  Academy.  The  collection  hereailcr 
noticed,  published  in  1693,  speaks  of  him  as  living  (p.  340). 

Auzout  is  celebrated  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
Picard,  applied  the  telescope  to  the  mural  quadrant.  This 
rests  on  an  admUsion  of  Picard  to  Ichiro  (Montucla,  ii. 
569),  asserted  by  the  latter ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  Picard's  book  On  the  Pif^ure  of  the  Earth,  Auzout  also 
made  an  independent  invention  and  application  to  the  tule- 
■cope  of  the  moveable  wire  micrometer,  on  which  he  pub- 
liibed  a  treatise  in  1G67.  Picard  assistc^l  him  in  perfecting 
this  instrument  Huyghens  has  been  frequently  stated  as 
an  inventor  of  this  micrometer,  but  his  instrument  is  dif- 
ferent from,  and  inferior  in  principle  to.  that  of  Auzout. 
(Delambre,  Ant,  Mod,,  Disc.  Pre/im.  p.  47.)  The  prior  in- 
vention of  Gascoyne  (Astronomy,  p.  534)  is  admitted,  and 
vas  brought  forward  by  Hooke  and  others  of  the  Rojral 
Socie^-,  in  opposition  to  the  invention  of  AuzouL  Ihe 
French  have  always  retorted,  with  just  severity,  that  the 
inrcfiCion  of  their  countrymen  must  needs  be  original,  since 
the  EogUili  themselves  did  not  know  what  Gascoyne  had  | 


done,  tdl  Auiout  communicated  his  own  micrometer  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  thus  allowing  a  method  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  astronomy  to  lie  idle,  till  national  feeling,  and 
not  love  of  science,  ransacked  their  own  records. 

Auzout  published  observations  and  calculations  of  the 
comet  of  J  664,  and  the  presentation  of  his  results  to  Louis 
XIV.  is  said  to  have  given  that  prince  the  first  idea  of 
I  founding  an  obser\'atory  at  Paris.  He  also  made  a  laborious 
comparison  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  France  and 
otlier  countries,  which  is  to  be  found,  together  with  his  own 
account  of  his  micrometer,  in  the  folio  collection  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy,  entitled  Divers  Outrages  de  Math4matique 
et  Physique,  Paris,  1693.  Among  other  results  of  the  mi- 
crometer, he  observed  and  measured  the  diurnal  variation 
of  the  moon*s  diameter,  first  explained  by  Kepler.  He  was 
engaged  in  several  discussions  with  Hooke,  which  more 
concern  the  biography  of  the  latter. 

Besides  the  preceding  works,  we  have  left  of  Auzout  a 
letter  on  some  new  obser\ations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
Paris,  1664  ;  and  a  letter  to  the  Abb^  Charles  on  a  collec- 
tion of  observations  published  by  Campani,  Paris,  1663. 

Auzout  was  a  good  optician  and  maker  of  telescopes ; 
and  when  it  is  added  that  he  never  enjoyed  even  tolerable 
health,  he  must  be  considered  as  having  done  not  a  little 
for  astronomy. 

AVA.    [See  Birman  Empirs.] 

AVAL.    [See  Bahrkin  Islands.] 

AVALANCHES  are  the  most  dangerous  and  terrible 
phenomena  to  which  the  valleys  embosomed  between  high, 
snow-topped  mountain  ranges  are  exposed.  They  are 
especially  frequent  in  the  Alps,  owing  to  the  steepness  of 
their  declivities,  but  they  are  also  known  in  other  moun- 
tain regions,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Norway.  They 
originate  in  the  higher  region  of  the  mountains,  when  the 
accumulation  of  snow  becomes  so  great  that  the  inclined 

flane  on  which  the  mass  rests  cannot  any  longer  support  it. 
t  then  is  pushed  down  the  declivity  by  its  own  weight,  and 
precipititcd  into  the  subjacent  valley,  where  it  often  destrojs 
forests  and  villages,  buries  men  and  cattle,  and  sometimes 
fills  up  the  rivers  and  stops  their  course.  Besides  what  is 
covered  with  the  masses  of  snow,  persons  are  often  killed 
and  houses  overthrown  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the 
air,  caused  by  the  incredible  velocity  with  which  these  enor- 
mous masses  descend. 

Four  different  kinds  of  avalanches  may  be  distinguished  : 
drift  avalanches,  rolling  avalanches,  sliding  avalanches,  and 
glacier  or  ice  avalanches,  ofwhich  the  first  commonly  take 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  the  second  and  third  at 
the  end  of  winter  and  in  spring,  and  the  last  only  in  summer. 
The  drift  or  loose  snow  avalanches  (called,  in  Switzer- 
land, staub-lauinen)  take  place  when  heavy  snow  has  fallen 
in  the  upper  region  of  tho  mountains  during  a  still  calm, 
and  this  accumulated  mass,  before  it  acquires  consistency,  is 
put  in  motion  by  a  strong  wind.  The  snow  is  driven  from 
one  acclivity  to  another,  and  so  enormously  increased  in  its 
progress,  that  it  brings  down  an  incredible  volume  of  loose 
snow,  which  often  covers  great  part  of  a  valley.  The  damage 
caused  by  these  avalanches  is,  however,  generally  not  very 
great,  because  most  of  the  objects  covered  by  them  may  be 
free<l  from  the  snow  without  having  sustained  great  damage ; 
but  they  often  produce  such  a  compression  of  the  air  that 
houses  are  overturned,  and  men  and  cattle  suffocated. 

The  rolling  avalanches  are  much  more  dangerous  and 
destructive.  These  take  place  when,  after  a  thaw,  the  snow 
becomes  clammy,  and  the  single  grains  or  flocks  stick  to 
one  another,  so  as  to  unite  into  large  hard  pieces  which 
commonly  take  the  form  of  balls.  Such  a  ball,  moved  by  its 
own  weight,  begins  to  descend  the  inclined  plane,  and  all 
the  snow  it  meets  in  its  course  downwards  sticks  firmly  to  it. 
This  snow-mass,  increasing  rapidly  in  its  progress,  and  de- 
scending with  Kreat  velocity,  covers,  destroys,  or  carries  away 
everything  tliat  opposes  its  course— trees,  forestj>,  houses, 
and  rocks.  This  is  the  most  destructive  of  the  avalanches, 
and  causes  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  In  the  year  1 749, 
the  whole  village  of  Rueras,  in  the  vallev  of  Tawich,  in  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  was  covered,  and  at  the  same  time 
removed  fVom  its  site,  by  an  avalanche  of  this  de>cription ; 
but  this  change,  which  happened  in  the  night  time,  was 
effected  without  the  least  noise,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  aware  of  it,  and  on  awaking  in  the  morning  could  not 
concei\e  why  it  did  not  grow  day.  A  hundred  persons  were 
dug  out  of  the  snow,  sixty  of  whom  were  still  alive,  tho 
interstices  between  the  snow  containing  sufficient  air  to  sup- 
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port  life.  In  1806,  an  avalanche  descended  into  Val  Calanca, 
likewise  in  the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  transplanted  a  forest 
from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  and  placed  a  fir  tree 
on  the  roof  of  a  parsonage-house.  In  1820,  sixty-four  per- 
sons were  killed  in  Fettan,  in  the  high  volley  of  Engadin, 
in  the  country  of  the  Orisons ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  eiffhty- 
four  persons  and  four  hundred  head  of  cattle,  in  Ober- 
gestelen,  and  Iwentv-thrce  persons  at  Brieg,  both  situated 
ill  the  canton  of  Wallis.  In  the  same  country,  the  village 
of  Briel  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  an  avalanche  in  1827. 

Many  thousands  of  strong  trees  are  destroyed  by  these  ava- 
lanches, either  by  being  broken  offnear  the  ground,  or  by  being 
rooted  up,  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thus  precipitated  into  the 
valley.  Where  these  avalanches  are  of  common  occurrence, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  know  the  places  where  they 
come  down,  and  by  observing  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
they  are  able  to  foretell  the  time  of  their  descent. 

The  sliding  avalanches  (rutsch  lauinen,  also  calle<l  suoggi 
(pron.  suggy)  lauinen  in  Switzerland)  originate  on  the 
lower  and  less  steep  declivities,  when,  alter  a  long  thaw  in 
spring,  those  layers  of  the  snowy  covering  which  ore  nearest 
the  ground  are  dissolved  into  water,  and  thus  the  bond  is 
loosened  which  unites  the  mass  to  its  base.  The  whole 
snowy  covering  of  a  declivity  then  begins  to  move  slowly 
down  the  slippery  slope,  and  to  carry  before  it  every  thing 
which  is  too  weak  to  withstand  its  pressure.  When  an  object 
does  not  directly  give  way  to  the  mass,  it  is  either  borne 
down  by  the  snow  accumulating  behind  it,  or  the  whole  mass 
divides  and  proceeds  in  its  course  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  ice  or  glacier  avalanches  are  nothing  but  pieces  of 
ice  which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  a  glacier,  but, 
loosened  by  the  summer  heat,  are  detached  from  the  prin- 
cipal mass,  and  precipitated  down  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
They  are  commonly  broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  rocks 
which  they  meet  in  their  progress.  When  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  resemble  the  cataracts  of  a  powerful  stream. 
In  the  valley  of  Orindelwald,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  they 
may  often  be  seen ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  Jungfrau,  the 
thunder  which  accompanies  their  fall  is  almost  continually 
heard.  They  aro  less  destructive  than  the  other  avalanches, 
because  they  descend  only  upon  places  which  arc  not  in- 
habited. 

Occasionally  the  avalanches  change  their  character  in 
their  progress.  When  the  declivity  is  not  too  great,  and 
the  ground  under  it  not  too  slippery,  the  mass  of  snow 
begins  to  slide ;  but  arriving  at  a  precipitous  descent,  its 
velocity  and  its  mass  aro  groatly  increased,  and  it  begins  to 
roll.  If,  at  this  stage  of  its  course,  it  meets  a  strong,  craggy 
rock,  the  mass  is  instantly  dinded  into  innumerable  small 
pieces,  and  thus  it  appears  at  the  end  of  its  progress  like  a 
drill  avalanche. 

Avalanclies  is  the  common  French  expression  for  these 
natural  phenomena,  but  in  those  districts  of  France  which 
are  situated  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  they  have 
other  names :  as  avalanges,  lavanches,  lavanges,  lavanzes, 
lids,  lits,  lydts.  In  Italian  they  are  called  lavina  and 
lavine;  and  in  the  Rhetic  dialect  of  the  Orisons,  lavina 
and  lavigna.  Among  the  Oerman  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land, they  are  named  lauinen,  lauwinen,  lauwcn,  Icuen, 
lowen,  and  lahncn.  In  the  Pyrenees  they  are  sometimes 
called  congeres ;  and  in  NonR'ay,  snee-shred  and  snee-fond. 

(Kasthofur's  Observations  on  a  Journey  through  the  Alps, 
<5f-f.) 

AVALLON,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne,  ontho  road  fipom  Paris  to  Lvons,  132  miles  from 
Pans  to  the  S.E.  It  is  mentioned  in 'the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus under  the  name  of  Aballo.  and  the  attacks  made 
upon  it,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  indicate  that  it 
was  at  that  period  a  place  of  some  note.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  composed  of  coarse  red  granite,  of  moderate 
elevation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cousin  (called  in 
Brum's  Map  of  France,  and  in  that  given  in  the  Ency- 
chvp6ditf  Mcthndiqufi,  the  Voisin),  and  has  well-built  houses, 
and  broad  and  clean  streets.  Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  on  the  side  next  the  river,  is  a  plea- 
sant walk  planted  with  lime  trees.  The  ascent  is  at  this 
part  pretty  steep,  and  the  height  of  the  hill  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream  is  estimated  at  600  feet,  so  that  an  extensive 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  district  of  Monan,  within  the 
boundary  of  which  Avallon  is  situated.  This  district  of 
Morv 


Avallon,  and  fh)m  thenec  sent  in  cunously-construeted  rafts 
down  the  Cousin  into  the  Cure;  by  this  again  into  the 
Yonne,  and  then  by  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Caskn,  mustard. 
woollen  cloth,  and  pai)er  are  among  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  whie,  cattle,  and  in  coals.  The  inhabitants  are  above 
5000.  Avallon  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  or  aub- 
prefecture,  and  has  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  or  court  of 
reference  for  settling  commercial  disputes,  a  high-school 
(rofli've),  and  an  agricultural  society.  There  are  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  and  an  hospital.  Before  the  revolution  there 
were  four  religious  houses,  and  the  chureh  was  coUegiete. 
Near  Avallon  may  be  traced  some  remains  of  the  Roman 
road  formed  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  from 
Lugdunum  (Lyon)  to  Oe^oriacum  (Boulogne). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Avallon  consists,  on  one  side,  of 
meadow  land  and  marshes,  and  on  the  other  of  arable  land, 
fertile  in  com,  and  producing  ^ines  of  good  quality.  The 
arrondissement  contains  456  square  miles,  or  291,840  acres. 
Its  population  is  about  47,000.  (Expilly,  Dictionnaire 
Geographiqfie,  <Jt.,  das  Gaules  ei  de  la  i^xince:  Millin, 
Voyage,  dans  les  Departements  du  Midi  de  la  France; 
Letters  from  France,  by  John  M.  Cobbett ;  Malte  Brun.) 

AVANTURINE,  a  variety  of  (^uarU.  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  with  which  it  reflects  light,  the  elTect  being  in 
general  produced  by  line  ]K)ints  of  mica  imbedded  within  the 
crystalline  mass.  From  this  cireumstanoe  it  is  sometimes 
employed  in  jewelry,  but  it  is  of  little  value. 

AVATARA  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  which  properly  signiAes 
'  a  descent,  or  the  act  of  descending,'  e,g.  from  a  U)at  or 
other  vehicle;  but  is  particularly  applied  to  the  incarnations 
of  the  Hindu  deities,  or  their  appearance,  in  some  manifest 
shape,  upon  earth.  Our  information  regarding  the  succes- 
sive development  of  religious  and  mythological  ideas  among 
the  Hindus  is  yet  very  imperfect.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  doc^trine  of  the  Avaldras  belongs  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Those  portions  of  the  \-edaB  or  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Hindus,  to  which,  from  the  style  and  structure  of 
their  language,  the  highest  antiquity  may  with  safety  be 
attributed,  inculcate  the  worship  of  elements  and  deified 
natural  powers,  but  do  not  allude  to  those  apparently  more 
spiritualized  deities  that  require  to  be  invested  with  a  bodijj 
frame  to  operate  in  the  material  world. 

The  number  of  the  AvatSras  mentioned  in  the  Purmnas, 
or  legendary  poems  of  the  Hindus,  is  very  great,  lliose  of 
Vishnu  alone,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of 
'  Preserver*  in  the  Trimdrti,  or  triad  of  the  principal  Hindu 
deities,  are  stated  to  be  endless.  They  are  variously  enu- 
merated ;  but  all  accounts  seem  to  agree  in  selecting  the 
following  ten  as  the  most  conspicuous : — 

1 .  Matsya,  the  Fish,  under  which  form  Vishnu  prewnred 
Manu,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race,  dunng  a 
uni\'ersal  deluge. 

2.  Kiirma,  the  Tortoise,  which  incarnation  Vishnu  under- 
went in  order  to  support  Mount  Mandara,  or  rather  the  en- 
tire earth,  when  the  celestial  gods  and  their  opponents  the 
Asuras,  or  Daityas,  were  churning  the  sea  for  the  beverage 
of  immortality  (amrita). 

3.  Vardha,  the  Boar.  Vishnu,  with  the  head  of  a  mon- 
strous boar,  is  represented  as  slaying  Hiranyfiksha,  the 
chief  of  the  Asuras,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  celes- 
tial regions,  and  as  uplifVing  the  earth  which  had  been  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

4.  In  his  incarnation  as  iVamn/iAa,  a  being  half  man 
and  half  lion,  Vibhnu  killed  Hiranyakasipu,  the  brother  of 
IIiran>itksha. 

5.  The  form  of  Fdmana,  the  Dwarf,  was  assumed  by 
Vishnu  tn  humble  the  pride  of  King  Bali.  He  went  to  a 
sacrifice  which  the  king  was  performing,  and  supplicated 
for  as  much  ground  as  he  could  measure  with  three  steps, 
which  request  being  granted,  the  dwarf  sfiddenly  srew  to 
an  immense  size,  and  with  his  steps  comprised  earthi  mid- 
air, and  heaven. 

6.  \'ishnu  appeared  in  a  human  form,  as  Parasurdma^ 
the  son  of  Jamadagni  and  Rdnukft,  in  order  to  preserve 
mankind,  and  especiallv  the  Brdhmans,  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Kshatriya^. 

7.  Vishnu  was  born  as  the  son  of  King  Dasaratha,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Mma,  in  onler  to  destroy  Rfivana,  the 
Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  other  demons  who  were 
then  infesting  the  earth.  The  actions  ofRflma  form  the 
subject  of  a  celebrated  epic  poem  in  Sanskrit,  called  the 
RSmdyana,  and  attributed  to  the  antient  sage  Vilratki, 
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a.  The  moftt  celebrated  of  the  AvatAras  of  Vishnu  is  his 
appearance  in  the  human  form  of  Krishna,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  wholly  and  completely  incarnate, 
whereas  the  other  AvatSras  are  only  considered  as  emana- 
tions from  his  being.  Krishna  assisted  the  family  of  the 
Pfindavas  in  their  war  with  the  Kurut.  and  through  them 
relieved  the  earth  from  the  wicked  men  who  oppressed  ft 
The  histor}'  of  this  conflict »« told  at  length  in  the  Mahfibhit- 
rata,  another  ^reat  epic  poem  in  Sanskrit. 

9.  Buddha  u,  by  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanical  reli- 
gion, considered  as  a  delusive  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  assumed 
by  him  in  order  to  induce  the  Asuras  to  abandon  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  tho  Vedas,  by  which  they  lost  their  strength 
and  supremacy. 

10.  Kalki  is  tho  name  of  an  Avatara  in  which  Vishnu 
uill  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Kaliyuga,  or  present  ago  of  the 
world,  to  destroy  all  vice  and  wickedness,  and  to  restore  the 
irorld  to  virtue  and  purity. 

We  cannot  enumerate  the  AvatAras  of  the  inferior  doilies, 
in  which  tho  mythology  of  the  Hindus  abounds.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  any  of  Brahm<1  or  Siva, 
the  two  supreme  deities  who,  with  Vishnu,  constitute  the 
Trimurh*.  In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
(Calcutta,  1801)  may  be  seen  an  account  given  by  Captain 
Edward  Moor  of  an  incarnation  of  Ganesa,  or  Ganapati, 
which  hadt  since  the  year  a.d.  16^0,  become  hereditary  in 
tlie  family  of  Mooraba  Gosain,  a  Brahman  at  Punah.  Mrs. 
Graham  (now  Mrs.  Calloott),  who  in  1809  visited  this  living 
AvatiSra.  which  was  then  a  child,  has  given  an  interesting 
notice  of  it  in  her  journal. 

(Sec  the  articles  Manu,  Rama,  Krishna,  Buddha  ; 
Bohlen,  Da»  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  2 1 3-234 ;  Vans  Kenne(Iy . 
Researches  into  the  Nature  arid  Affinity  of  Antient  and 
Hindu  Afj//Ao/o^,  London,  183],  4to.) 

AVEBURY,  ABURY,  ABIRY,  the  name  of  a  village 
and  parish  in  Wiltshire,  England,  is  remarkable  as  the  site 
of  what  was  once  the  largest  and  most  interesting  Celtic  or 
Druidical  temple  in  Europe.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain  :  the  last  part,  bury,  a  borough,  or  fortified  place, 
appears  to  be  a  Saxon  word,  and  if  so,  Avcbury  is  not  the 
original  name  of  the  place.  We  shall  endeavour  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  an  account  of  this  great  work,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed io  have  been  when  in  a  perfect  state  ;  and  also  with  the 
opinions  of  some  eminent  antiquaries  respecting  its  original 
destination.  For  this  purpose  we  must  refer  to  the  dcscri^)- 
tions,  drawings,  and  printed  accounts  uhich  Dr.  Stukeley 
has  left  in  his  interesting  work,  entitled  A  bury,  a  Temple 
of  the  British  Druids,  fol.  1743.  Though  the  volume  bears 
this  date,  it  appears  that  the  doctor  suncycd  the  place,  and 
made  numerous  drawings  of  it,  and  of  the  various  objects 
in  the  vicinity,  during  the  years  1720—24.  It  is  due  to 
that  learned  and  zealous,  but  rather  credulous  antiquary 
to  say,  that  his  delineations  have  every  appearance  of 
general  accuracy,  and  that  his  descriptions  are  sufficiently 
penpicuous  to  be  understood. 

Before  Stukeley's  publications,  very  little  was  known  of 
Avebury;  neither  Camden,  Lcland,  nor  anv  other  topo- 
crapher  oi^ntiquary  seems  to  have  published  any  account 
of  it.  Aubrey,  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
antiquarian  subjects,  had  visited  Avebury  in  1648.  In  the 
year  166.1,  he  was  commanded  by  King  Charles  II.  to  write 
some  account  of  this  remarkable  monument,  the  monarch 
being  then  on  his  way  to  Bath,  and  having  examined 
the  whole  in  comnnny  with  Aubrey  and  Dr.  Charlton,  who 
afterwards  published  An  Account  of  SUmehcnge,  *  These 
anticjuities,*  8ays  Aubrey  in  his  M8.  treatise,  '  are  so  ex- 
reedmgly  old  that  no  books  do  reach  them.  I  can  affirm 
that  I  have  brought  this  temple  from  utter  darkness  into 
a  thin  mist,  and  have  gone  farther  in  this  essay  than  any 
before  me.'  Though  Aubrey's  account  is  very  imperfect, 
and  was  never  completed,  and  though  his  sketches  are 
even  more  defective  tnnn  his  descriptions,  yet  as  they  are 
tho  first  reconlH  of  tbe  place,  and  contain  some  useful 
farts  and  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  temple  seventy-six 
years  before  Dr.  Stukeley  commenced  his  survey,  they  are 
\k1uab1e  and  interesting  to  the  antiquary.    [See  Aubrky.] 

The  acfompanying  plans  show  the  general  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  temple,  with  the  avenues  of  approach. 
Wlien  the  aborigines  of  the  island  fixed  on  this  site  for  their 
gn*at  temple,  we  ma^*  reasonably  crmclude  that  it  was  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and,  like  the  general  character  of  the  Marl- 
boniugh  Downs  and  Salisbury  Plain,  was  without  either 
forest-trees  or  underwood  of  any  kind.   A  thin  stratum  of 


mould  here  covers  a  continuous  chalk  substratum,  which 
presents  a  clean,  dry,  grassy  surface.  The  immediate 
site  chosen  for  the  grand  circular  temple  is  a  fiat  area  of 
ground,  having  an  irregqlar  range  of  gentle  hills  to  the 
east,  running  north  and  south,  a  rising  tract  of  land  to  tho 
south,  a  level  country  of  gome  miles  in  extent  to  the  north, 
some  undulating  and  rather  high  hills  to  the  west,  and 
extending  thence  to  the  east.  A  small  brook,  or  pvulet, 
called  the  Kennet,  a  tributary  to  the  Thames,  has  its  source 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  temple.  The  geological  cha- 
racteristics of  the  district  probably  occasioned  its  being 
chosen  for  tlio  ereotion  of  a  temple  which  was  to  be  the 
chit'f  edifice  of  the  sort  in  the  island.  As  Stukeley  remarks, 
this  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  grand  national 
cathedral,  while  the  smaller  circles,  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  might  be  compared  to  the  narish,  or  village 
churches.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valloys  and  on  the  high  lands,  are  numcnms  largo 
masses  of  stone.  There  is  still  a  groat  number  of  detached 
oolitic  sandstones  of  various  sizes,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grey  Wethers,  lying  near  tho  Bath  road,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avebury.  From  amongst  these  stones  scattered 
about  the  neighbourhood,  the  builders  or  rather  makers  of 
the  temple  selected  such  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  their 
rude  design. 

No  less   than   650  blocks  wore  brought   together  and 

S laced  in  circles  and  rows.    These  stones  were  of  various 
imensions,  measuring  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  height 
above  the  ground,  and  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  width 
and  thickness.     One  hundred  were  raised  on  end,   and 
placed  in  a  circular  form,  around  a  fiat  and  nearly  circular 
area  of  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  these 
stones  were  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  loAy  bank,  which 
enclosed  the  wholo  work,  except  at  two  places,  where  open- 
ings were  left  for  entrances  to  the  temple.    Tho  bank  or 
mound  at  present  is  broken  down  in  four  places,  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  originally  only  two  openings  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  great  avenues  which  will  be  described  tiere- 
al'ter.    The  inner  slope  of  the  bank  measured  eighty  feet, 
and  its  whole  extent,  or  circumference)  at  the  top  was, 
according  to  Sir  Ri(^hard  Colt  Hoare,  4442  feet :  the  area 
within  the  bank  or  mound  is  somewhat  more  than  twenty- 
eight  acres.     About  half  way  up  tho   inner   slope   was 
a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  apparently  adapted  for  spectators. 
Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures  that  there  was  a  second  eirrular 
arrangement  of  upright  stones  at  a  short  distance  within 
the  otlier  circle ;  and  lie  founds  his  opinion  unon  the  fact  of 
thero  being  one  large  stone  in  a  position  which  does  not 
come  into  any  other  component  circle  of  the  temple.    As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.   No.  1,   and   view. 
No.  3,   there   were   two  other  small  temples   within  the 
periphery  of  the  great  circle.    One  was  a  double  circle  of 
upright  stones,  with  a  single  stone  raised  near  the  centre, 
which  Stukeley  calls  the  ambive,  or  obelisk:   this  small 
temple  consisted  of  forty-three  stones,  and  is  referred  to  in 
No.  I  at  c.     Another  temple,  of  forty-five  stones,  some  of 
which  are  still  standing  and  of  immense  size,  was  placed  a 
little  north  of  the  former,  and  consisted  also  of  two  concen- 
tric circles,  enclosing  a  group  of  three  tall  stones,  called  the 
cove.     These  were  tho  component  parts  and  the  general 
design  and  arrangement  of  the  triple  temple,  as  it  may 
bo  called;  but  there   were  two  meml>ers,  or   connecting 
parts,  which  belonged,  and  gave  a  peculiarity  to  this  work, 
distinguishing  it  from   all  other  Celtic  temples.     These 
were  avenues  of  approach,  consisting  of  double  rows,  or 
lines  of  upright  stones,  which  branched  off  from  the  cen- 
tral work,  each  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  mile.     One  of 
them  branched  off  from  the  outer  circle,  to  the  south,  turn- 
ing, near  its  extremity,  to  the  south-cast,   where  it  ter- 
minated in  two  circular  or  rather  elliptical  ranges  of  upright 
stones  (see  No.  2,  e).     According  to  Stukeley,  this  avenue 
was   formed  by  two  hundn'fl  stones,  Iwing  finished  at  its 
eastern  extremity  with  fiUy-eiuht  stones.    The  width  of  the 
avenue  varied  from  fifty-six  to  thirty-five  feet  between  the 
stones,  which  were,  on  an  average,  eight \ -six  feet  apart  from 
each  other  in  their  linear  direction.     Tho  outer  oval  of  the 
terminating  temple  ie)  to  the  south-east,  on  an  eminence 
called  Overton  Ilill.  or  the  Haknon,  measured  alK>ut    146 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  inner  oval  was  forty-five  feet  across. 
The  western  avenue  (r)  extende<i  alniut  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  consisted  of  203  stones ;  its  extremity  ended  in  •! 
point,  or  with  a  single  stone.    These  avenues,  or  grand 
approaches  to  the  temi»le,  were  not  arranged  in  straight, 
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but  rather  in  flowing  or  curved  lines,  and,  Bccording  to  the 
tlioorieH  of  Dr.  Siukeloy  and  Bome  of  his  followers,  were 
intondei]  to  represent  tlio  natural  action  of  a  serpent. 

Besides  tho  works  slrcaily  described,  there  are  othcn  of 
very  remote  aniiijuity  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which,  if 
not  intei!rul  parts  of  the  tcmpls,  were  either  connected  with 
it,  or  any  be  regarded  as  belon);in^  to  the  same  age  and 
people.  These  arc  the  numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neighbourinf;  downs,  with  the  eroinlechs 
and  the  track-ways.  Among  the  first  may  be  named  that 
larf;e  barrow  cullu<l  Si/fiiin/  Hill,  the  position  of  which 
is  shown  in  diagram  No.  2,  /<  and  No.  3,  7.  This  vast 
artiflciul  roiiicul  mound  of  earth  ih  regarded  as  the  largest 
tumulus  in  Kiiroiie.  und  may  be  compared  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  Hennlotus  [nco  Alvattms],  and  other 
antieut  writers.  Stukeiey,  who  has  given  a  minute  but 
uot  very  aceurate  account  of  it,  ronsiilers  it  to  be  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  a  British  king  who  (bunded  the  temple 
at  Avebury.  *  I  have  no  scruple  to  affirm,'  he  says,  '  it  is 
the  most  niagninecni  mausoleum  in  the  world,  witnout  ex- 
cepting the  Egyptian  pyramids.'  Though  this  is  a  great 
exaggeration,  it  is  n  work  whieh  must  have  cost  immense 
labour.  In  Sir  Itichard  Hoaru's  l.ii^c  publication,  entitled 
AnlieiU  Ifiltxhire,  we  arc  furnished  with  the  suney  and 
caU'Ulaliuns  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  scientific  practical 
i>ur\'('yiir.  '  The  rircuiurercncc  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
as  poHsiblo,  nloaHure^|  2U27  feet,  the  diameter,  at  top,  120 
feel,  the  Kliiping  lieight  316  feet,  and  the  peqwndicular 
hcight  1"0  feet;  Init  that  part  of  our  measurement  whieli 
will  excite  the  most  surprJac,  is,  that  this  artiQcial  hill  covert 
the  spare  of  Ave  acres  end  thirty-four  perches  of  land.' 
For  what  purpose  this  huge  pik  uf  earth  wu  raiMd,  appotn 


component  parts  of  the  grand  lempk  at  AburT>  not  A 
sepulchral  mound  raised  over  the  bones  and  ai'hei  of  « 
king  or  arch-druid.  Its  situation  opposite  to  the  temple, 
and  nearly  in  Ihc  centre  between  the  t    "   


passes  from  -Silbury  Hill  to  the  centre  of  the  temple  of 
Abury,'  which  observation,  making  the  ptoper  ftllowance 
for  the  variation  of  the  compass,  we  found  very  nearly  cor- 
rect in  the  year  1814.  Many  other  harrows  of  varioua 
dimcnsitms  and  farms  are  seen  on  the  downs,  lome  of 
which  Sir  Richard  Hoare  opened  in  the  year  1814.  [Sm 
Barrow.]  A  proof  that  Silbury  Hill,  and  some  other 
burrows  near  it,  were  raised  l>efore  the  Roman  colonilation 
of  Britain,  may  be  found  in  the  &ct  that  the  line  of  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Aqutr-Solit,  or  Bath,  to  Londinum, 
or  London,  is  straight  fur  some  miles  till  it  comes  to  the 
hill,  when  it  diverges  to  the  south,  and  again,  continues  in 
a  direct  line  to  Marlborough  :  in  one  place  the  road'inakeia 
cut  through  a  large  harrow  in  forming  their  road. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Castle  Inn  at  Marlborough  there  Ji 
a  conical  mound  of  considerable  elevation  :  it  is  now  planted 
with  tree.'i,  mid  a  winding  path  has  been  made  njund  it, 
leading  to  the  lop.  Mr.  Bowles  remarks  that  this  mound, 
Sdbury  Hill,  and  the  mound  at  Marden  form  a  triangle, 
which  of  necessity  they  must,  unless  they  lie  in  a  stnigb* 

About  one  mile  north  of  Avebury  are  the  remaiiw  of  a 
large  eromlfch,  with  the  stones  fallen,  which  Stukel^  ealb  a 
Itttl-vati};  and  at  ClatlbRl-bottam,  about  three  tniW  ewt 
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of  A'v^tbiUT,  is  another  cromlech^  ooniisting  of  two  standing 
stoneSf  and  one  larger  raised  on  them.  South  of  Avebury, 
about  two  miles,  is  a  large  and  long  tumulus,  which  Stukeley 
eaDed  the  Arch- Druid's  barrow,  and  which  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  upright  stones,  and  had  a  kist-vaen,  or  a 
cromlech,  at  one  end.  At  Winterbourne-Basset,  north  of 
Avebury,  were  two  circles  of  standing  stones,  and  a  single 
stone  standing  detached  from  the  circle.  At  Rockley,  and 
on  Temple  I^wns,  east  of  Avebury,  were  other  cromlechs, 
and  works  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  already  referred  to. 
There  were  numerous  other  earth-works  and  standing  stones 
in  different  parts  of  the  downs,  all  tending  to  show  that  this 
district  was,  at  a  remote  age,  not  only  a  place  of  permanent 
Msidence  for  a  large  population,  but  that  it  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  religious  order  of  the  antient  Britons. 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  great  earthen  bank  of  Avebury 
now  contains  a  village  with  its  fields,  hedge-rows,  and 
buildings,  so  that  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  make  out  the 
ohginal  design.  When  Aubrey  surveyed  the  place,  in 
1648,  there  were  many  more  stones  than  at  the  time  Dr. 
Stukeley  commenced  his  examination  in  17*20;  and  when 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  his  surveyor  made  their  plan  and 
drawings,  in  1812,  the  stones  were  still  further  diminished 
in  number.  Even  since  the  latter  date,  others  of  the  up- 
right stones  have  been  broken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  remainder  will  speedily  be  aestroyed  and  converted 
into  materials  lor  stone  fences  or  roads.  Aubrey  describes 
€3  stones  as  remaining  within  the  entrenched  inclosure  in  his 
time,  which  were  reduced  to  29  when  Stukeley  made  his 
plan.  Onl?  1 7  of  these  remained  in  1812,  as  mentioned  by 
Sir  Richard  Hoare.  In  the  western  avenue  there  are  two 
upright  stones  left,  and  about  1 6  of  the  southern  avenue ; 
but  not  one  remains  of  the  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  Hill. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  singular  work  at  Avebury  was 
constructed,  and  the  design  of  it,  opinions  differ  considerably. 
The  most  common  opinion  is  that  it  was  raised  by  a  class  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  called  the  Druids  or 
Priests,  before  the  Christian  esra,  and  was  a  national  temple 
in  which  they  performed  their  sacred  rites.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  religion  and 
judicature.  It  seems  certain  that  at  least  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  defence,  because  the  ditch  is  within  the  mound. 
On  these  matters  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  like 
authentic  history,  or  evidence  which  may  satisfy  the  dis- 
criminating antiuuary.  Nearly  all  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, such  as  Stukeley,  Borlacc,  Toland,  King,  Valiancy, 
Rowlands,  Davies,  and  others,  have  indulged  their  fancy  m 
dissertations  and  speculations  on  the  religion,  the  manners, 
the  arts,  and  the  politv  of  an  antient  people,  without  any 
data  at  all.  Dr.  Stukeley  prusccutcd  his  antiquarian  studies 
with  intense  seal  and  considerable  learning,  but  with  a  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  extravagant  speculation ;  and  some 
of  his  followers  have  embraced  his  theories  without  adopt- 
ing the  same  process  of  study  and  research.  They  contend . 
that  the  Temple  at  Avebury  was  raised  by  the  Druids, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  where  '  public 
sacrifices,  games,  hymns,*  &c.,  were  periodically  performed 
at  '  four  seasons  or  great  festivals  of  the  year.*  *  On  no 
one  subject,*  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ledwich,  in  Archaiolo^ia, 
vol.  vii.,  *  has  fancy  roamed  with  more  licentious  indulgence 
than  on  that  of  the  Druids  and  their  superstitions.  Their 
admirers  have  represented  them  as  cultivating  the  abstrusest 
sciences,  and  penetrating  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, anticipating  the  discoveries  of  Pythagoras,  Epicurus, 
Archimedes,  and  Newton  ;  and  all  this  without  the  aid  of 
letters  or  experiments,  without  those  progressive  steps  in 
civilization  which  polish  and  refine  the  mind,  and  naturally 
lead  it  to  the  study  of  abstract  knowledge.*  Such  infor- 
mation, or  rather  such  inferences,  have  been  drawn  from 
a  few  imperfect  and  incidental  notices  in  the  writings  of 
Julius  Cesar,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Mela,  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and 
Pliny.  The  whole  information  of  all  those  authors  would 
noC  amount  to  three  or  four  pages ;  yet  from  such  materials 
■oma  modem  English  writers  have  contrived  to  writo  many 
ToluDMt.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  theories  of  Borlace,  Stukeley,  King.  Higgins, 
Davies,  and  Dcane.  The  la^t-mentioned  gentleman  has 
lately  pibli»hed  a  volume  *  on  the  worship  of  the  serpent,* 
in  which  he  adopts  the  theories  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Temple  at  Avebury  and 
some  others  were  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  fomi  of 
a  fterpent,  and  hence  may  be  called  dracontiot  or  serpent 
ImpbM.    The  26th  volume  of  the  /lrrAato/(;!^'a  contains 


his  aoconnt,  with  plans  and  views,  of  the  vast  ranges  of 
upright  stones  at  Camac  in  Bretagne. 

For  dissertations  on  Avebury  particularly,  and  othei  mat- 
ters connected  with  Druidical  antiquities,  &c.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr.  Stukeley*s  volume  already  notic^;  to 
another  folio  volume  by  the  same  author  on  Stonehenge; 
to  Sir  Richard  Hoares  Antient  Wiltshire;  Daviess 
Celtic  Researches^  8vOn  1804  ;  and  his  other  volume,  The 
Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids,  8vo.,  1809; 
Roberts*s  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  qf  the  Cymry,  or 
Antient  Britons,  8vo.  1803;  Borlace*s  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall,  fol.  1769;  King*s  Munimenta  Antigua,  fol. 
1799;  Mallefs  Northern  Antiquities,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1809; 
Toland's  History  of  the  Druids,  8vo.  1814 ;  Higgins*s 
Celtic  Druids,  4to.,  1827;  Present  State  of  Ahury,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hunter ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July,  1 829. 

AVEIRO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
40""  38'  N.  lat.,  8°  56'  W.  long.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eleva- 
tion, upon  the  banks  of  uie  river  Vouga,  which  flows 
through  the  town,  where  it  is  very  narrow,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  quay.  The  town  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
one  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  antient  wall,  and  the 
remaining  four  are  the  suburbs.  At  the  highest  part  of  the 
city,  on  tne  southern  side,  is  a  promenade  leading  to  a  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  friars.  Both  in  this  promenade  and  in 
the  suburbs  are  several  fountains,  the  water  of  which  is 
employed  for  domestic  uses  and  for  irrigating  the  gardens. 
Aveiro  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand-hills 
formed  by  the  tide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vouga,  which 
forms  a  small  haven.  Over  this  bar  vessels  that  do  not 
draw  above  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water  may  conveniently 

{>ass.  The  small  gulf  opposite  the  town  is  covered  witn 
ittle  islands  on  which  the  inhabitants  make  great  quantities 
of  common  salt ;  this  article,  with  oranges  and  salt  fish, 
forms  their  principal  branch  of  export  In  these  islands 
they  cultivate  several  species  of  vegetables  for  common 
use.  The  sea  on  the  coast  abounds  in  deUcate  fish  and  sea 
birds.  The  lampreys  of  the  Vouga,  and  the  shell-fish  of 
that  part  of  the  coast,  are  celebrated  in  Portugal.  The 
town  has  two  parishes,  four  convents  of  monks,  and  three 
of  nuns ;  its  population  amounts  to  5064  inhabitants. 

Aveiro  is  the  capital  of  the  Comarca,  or  district  of  that 
name,  which  embraces  all  the  territory  comprised  between 
the  districts  of  Coimbra  and  Feira  on  the  south  and  north, 
and  between  Viseu  and  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  west. 
The  whole  district  contains  a  population  of  81,570  inha- 
bitants, distributed  in  several  villages,  all  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Vouga  and  Agueda.  The  country  is 
generally  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit, 
especially  oranges.  The  territory  is  low,  intersected  by 
many  brooks  and  small  channels,  and  confined  on  the  east 
hide  by  a  high  mountain,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Sierra 
de  Alcoba.  This  situation  renders  this  district  unhealthy, 
and  subjects  its  inhabitants  to  intermittent  fevers.  (Mi- 
Tmno'h  Diccionario  G f ograjico ;  AniiWon's  Geografia;  Cas- 
tro, Mappa  de  Portugal  antiguo  e  mndemo.) 

AVE'LLA,  a  town  in  tlie  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  Nola,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from 
the  province  of  Principato  Ultra.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
as  far  as  Naples,  from  which  it  is  eighteen  miles  distant 
N.E.  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  a  Neapolitan  family. 
Near  Avella  arc  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Abella,  celebrated 
by  Virgil  i^Hrteid.  vii.)  for  tlie  abundance  of  its  apples,  for 
which  its  territory  is  still  famed.  The  honey  gathered  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  abo  renowned  for  its  flavour.  Remains  of 
the  extensive  antient  walls  and  of  the  amphitheatre  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  river  Clanius,  or  Lagni,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  near  Avella,  and  after  watering  the  plain 
of  Campania,  flows  into  the  sea  near  the  lake  Pairia. 

AVELLl'NO,  a  considerable  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra. 
It  IS  on  the  hi}>;h  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia,  30  miles  E. 
by  V,  of  Naples,  in  4o°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  45'  E.  long. 
Avellino  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  a  fine  valley 
watered  by  the  river  Sabato,  between  two  offsets  of  the 
Apcnninc  chain,  of  which  the  one  to  the  north-west  of 
Avellino  divides  the  valley  from  the  plains  of  Campania. 
In  tliis  ridge  is  the  strong  pass  of  Monteforte,  famous  in 
the  wars  of  that  countr}'.  The  riilge  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sabato  is  formed'  liy  the  mountains  of  Montefusiro 
and  Montemileto,  which  divide  the  valley  of  Avellino  from 
that  watered  by  the  river  Calore,  beyond  which  is  the  third 
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or  central  riilge,  on  which  Ariano  standt).    [See  Aria  no.]  ' 
The  Galore  and  the  Sabato  afterwanis  unite  their  waters  at 
Benevcnto,  IS  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Avollino.     From  Avellino 
a  fine  new  road  leads  to  Salerno,  which  is  seventeen  miles 
to  the  south.    Avellino  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  I^im-  ! 
bards,  it   is  believed,   by  the    inhabitants   of  Abellinura,  ! 
which  was  situated  on  a  mountain  about  two  miles  oast-  ■ 
ward,  near  the  small  town  of  Atripalda,  where  many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  liave  been  found.      Three  miles  north 
of  Avellino,  on  a  rufj^^ed  mountain,  stands  the  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Verf^ne,  once  a  rich  Benedictine  Con- 
vent, now  suppressed ;  it  wan  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
on  the   ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cyl)cle.    Tho  population  of 
Avellino  is  reckoned  by  Balbi  ut  13,00U,  which  we  think 
too  low,  as  the  town  has  consideraltly   increased   of  late 
years ;  we  believe  it  must  be  at  least  '20,000.     Avellino  is 
a  bishop's  sec,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  country 
produce,  cattle,  &e.,  owin^  to  its  ihvourablo  central  position ;  I 
there  are  also  several  manufactures  of  clnth,  maccaroni,  | 
and  paper.    It  has  a  royal  collegfe  fur  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  it  also  contains  the  courts  of  justice  for  tho  province 
of  Principato,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  or 
governor  of  the  province.    It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  i 
Neapolitan  familv,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Caraccioli,  , 
which  is  possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  the  neighbour*  > 
hood.    The  eldest  son  of  the  Princ4>  of  Avellhio  bears  the  ' 
title  of   Duke  of   Atripalda.     The    territory  of  Avellino 
abounds  with  fruit  trees,  especially  tho  apple  and  the  hazel- 
nut: the  latter  was  much  esteemed  in  the   time  of  tho 
Romans,  under  tho  name  of  mix  Avellana. 

A'VE  MARFA,  the  two  first  words  of  a  short  Latin 
praver  or  invocation  to  the  Virp^in  Mary,  which  is  frequently 
said  by  Roman  Catholics  in  their  orisons.  Tho  first  part  of 
the  prayer  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  salutation  of  the 
angel  to  Mary  on  her  conception.  (See  Luke's  Goxpel,  i. 
28.)  The  second  part  is  an  entreaty  to  the  Virgin  *  to 
pra^  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  now  and  at  tho  time  of 
their  death.'  The  recital  of  the  Ave  Maria  generally  follows 
that  of  the  Pater  Noster,  or  Lord's  Prayer. 

Ave  Maria  is  also  in  Italy  the  name  of  a  particular  time 
of  the  day,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  when  the  church 
bells  ring,  and  pious  persons  leave  off  for  a  moment  their 
occupations  or  pastimes  and  ejaculate  the  Ave  Maria.  It  is 
also  called  the  Angclus  in  other  catholic  countries.  To 
this  custom  Byron  alludes  in  these  fine  lines, — 

Av<»  Maria  I  lilrsi^  bf  the  lionr  I 

The  time,  tlie  clime,  the  spot  whore  I  so  ofl 
Have  felt  that  niument  in  itn  fulleat  iKmcr 

Sink  oVr  the  earth  so  beaut  iftil  and  loft. 


While  ■wun«;  tite  deep  bell  iii  the  diitant  tfwer, 

dviiiif  u; 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 


Or  the  faint  dviiiif  day  hymn  stule  aloft, 


And  yet  the  Ibrest  leaves  seem'd  stirrM  with  prayer. 

Don  Junn,  Canto  III. 

In  many  churches,  and  especially  convents,  tho  bells  are 
also  rung  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  this  is  called  in  Italy 
the  morning  Ave  Maria,  tAve  Maria  dttlgiorno. 

AVEMPACE,  or  AVEN  PACE,  properly  ABU  BEKR 
MOHAMMED  BEN  BAJAH.  but  better  known  in  the 
East  under  the  surnameof  EBN-AS-SAYEG,  an  Arabian 
philosopher  and  poet,  was,  according  to  the  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  of  Ebn  Khallican,  a  native  of  Saragossa,  or. 
according  to  Joannes  Genesius  Sepulveda,  of  Cordova.  Of 
the  circumsUnces  of  his  life  we  know  but  little.  He  enter- 
tained very  free  opinions  respecting  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Koran,  and  several  other  points  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
He  died  at  an  early  age,  according  to  Ebn  Khallican  in  the 
year  5.33  after  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1138),  according  to  others 
m  A.  Heg.  525  (a.d.  1130).  Ho  wn)tn  several  short  dis- 
sertations and  essays  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  were 
collected  by  Abu  l-Hassan  AH,  who  preferred  Avempace  t') 
all  Mohammedan  philosophers  that  had  preced(«d  him. 
Other  more  extensive  works  he  left  behind  in  an  unfinished 
state ;  among  these  Ebn  Tophail  notices  a  Treatise  on  the 
Soul,  one  on  Sohtary  Life,  another  on  Iy>gic,  and  on  Natural 
Science.  Several  of  his  works  were  known  to  the  school - 
men  by  Lathi  translations.  The  name  Avempace,  or  Avcn 
Pace,  is  a  corruption  of  Ebn  Bftjah.  (See  Philofaphus 
AuttKiidartus,  sive  Epiitola  Abi  Jtta/ar  Ebn  Tophaif,  e<l. 
P«>rork,  pp.  15-16,  and  preface:  Nictl.  Antonii  Biblintheca 
Mt^na  Vetun,  Rome,  1695,  vol.  ii.  p.  232;  DHerbelot. 
BtMtotk^aue  Orienta/e,  art.  Saieg.) 

AVEN'.     [See  Avon.] 

AVE'NA,  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
culuvated  oat  belongs.    As  understood  by  Linnceus  and 


the  writers  of  his  school,  it  compnreheiidad  mtnf  very  dii* 
tinct  forms  of  grasses,  as  well  aa  the  common  cultivated 
kinds;  but  by  other  botanists  it  is  more  corractly  limited 
to  the  species  that  yield  corn,  and  to  such  as  are  clocely 
allied  to  them.  They  are  known  by  their  lax  panicles, 
their  two  loose  membranous  glumes,  and  by  the  small 
number  of  their  florets,  each  of  which  has  one  of  its  husks 
or  pales  armed  with  a  strong  twisted  beard  or  awn.  Tho 
grain  is  generally,  but  not  uniformly,  closely  inveatad  with 
the  hardened  husk. 

The  common  oat,  Avena  tatiwi,  is  that  which  is  most 
generally  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man ;  like  moat  othn 
corn-plants,  its  native  country  is  unknown ;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  supiMscd  to  be  the  offspring  of  cultivation  or  of 
chance,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  an  inhahitant  of  some  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  Buropeana  have 
little  access.  For  its  agricultural  varieties  and  their  respec- 
tive qualities,  see  Oat. 

The  Tartarian  oat  is  considered  a  distinct  species,  on 
account  of  its  more  compact  and  one-sided  panicle,  and  of 
b-ith  its  florets  having  a  beard ;  it  is,  however,  doubtftil  if 
it  can  be  rcKarded  as  any  thing  more  than  a  variety  of 
A.  saliva.  Botanists  call  it  A.  onentaiis,  but  its  native 
country  sctems  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  last. 

Tho  naked  oat,  A.  ntida^  so  ealled  because  its  grain  is 
loose  in  the  husk,  is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  by  some  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  degeneration  of  tbe 
common  oat  1 1  is  common  in  Austria,  where  it  is  cultivBted 
for  its  grain,  which  is,  however,  small  and  not  much  esteemed. 

The  Chinese  oat.  A,  Chinensii,  is  another  species,  th? 
grain  of  which  is  loose  in  the  husk ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
procured  by  the  Russians  from  the  north  of  China  alonir 
with  their  tea.  This  species  is  the  most  productive  of  aU 
the  known  kinds,  every  flower  producing  from  three  to  five 
grains,  which  are  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  be  difllcult  to  harvest  on  account  of  the 
grains  not  adhering  to  the  husks,  but  being  very  easQf 
shaken  out.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  kind  in  waiso 
of  which  so  much  has  been  lately  said  in  the  Bnglisn  and 
Irish  newspapers,  whero  it  is  sooken  of  under  the  strange 
name  of  avenacea  farina. 

Besides  the  species  cultivated  fbr  the  com  whieh  thejr 
yield,  there  is  another  that  deserves  to  be  noticed,  on  aeeount 
of  its  remarkable  hygrometrical  action.  This  plant,  the  ani- 
mal oat  of  gardeners,  the  A,  aterilis  of  systematie  writss, 
is  something  like  the  common  oat  when  young ;  but  when 
ripe,  its  grains  are  inclosed  in  hard,  hairy,  brown  husks, 
from  the  back  of  which  rises  a  stout  bent  and  twisted  awn ; 
usually  two  such  husks  grow  together,  and  separate  from 
the  stalk  by  a  deep  oblique  scar.  Taking  the  sear  for  ths 
head  of  an  insect,  tho  husks  with  their  long  stiff  brown  haira 
resemble  its  body,  and  the  two  bent  awns  represent  its  tegi. 
In  this  state  fishermen  use  a  smaller  but  nearly  allied 
species,  called  havera  (A.  fatua)^  instead  of  artificial  flies 
for  catching  trout.  When  the  animal  oat  is  ripe  it  falls  out 
of  its  glumes,  and  in  warm  dr}'  weather  nay  be  seen  rolling 
and  turning  about  on  its  long  ungainly  legs,  as  they  twist 
up  in  consequence  of  their  hygrometrical  quality.  It  ne- 
cessarily advances  as  it  turns  over,  because  the  long  stiff 
hairs  upon  its  body  catch  against  every  little  projecting 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  prevent  its  retreat. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  to  see  the  path  of  a  gar- 
den-walk covered  with  these  things  tumbling  and  sii^awliiir 
ah  )ut  in  different  diret*tions,  until  their  awns  are  so  tiriatod 
that  they  can  twist  no  further.  Thev  then  remain  quiet  till 
the  dews  fall,  or  they  are  moistened  by  a  shower,  when  Xhtt 
rapidly  untwist  and  run  about  with  renewed  actinty,  as  if 
th(>y  wera  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  tho  vret 

For  A.Jlavesrens,  a  grass  employed  in  agriculture,  see 
Triskti'm. 

AVENBRUGGER,  LEOPOLD,  a  physician  of  the  last 
ccutur}',  was  born  at  Graetz,  in  Styria,  in  the  year  172S. 
I  Ic  studied  medicine  and  {graduated'  at  Vienna,  where  he 
practiheil,  anrl  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Spanish 
nation  in  the  Imperial  Hospital  of  that  city.  In  1761 
he  nublished  a  treatise,  entitled  Inventum  Mnmrn^  in 
whi'ch  he  made  known  his  discovery  of  an  apphcation  of  tha 
laws  of  acoustics,  or  of  sounds,  to  the  investigation  of  tha 
phenomena  or  action  of  the  internal  parts  of  tlie  human 
body,  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.    It 
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into  English  by  Dr.  Forbes  of  Chichester,  alonff  with  a 
selection  of  Corvisart^s  comments.  This  translation  is 
entitled  Original  Ctueg,  by  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  London, 
1 S24.     Thiii  method  is  termed  Percussion. 

Avenbrugf^er  wrote  a  work  on  Madness,  in  Latin,  1776, 
and  another  work  in  German,  publiuhed  in  1 78.1 :  he  died 
in  1809.  These  last  works  are  not  much  known,  and  even 
his  finit,  though  announcing  a  most  valuable  disrovcry,  of 
vast  importancre  in  the  examination  of  the  various  disfases  of 
the  chesr  and  abdomen,  attracted  little  attention  till  Corvi»art 
translated  and  illustrated  it  in  his  practice  and  wntin<;A.  It 
u  now  appreciated  us  it  deserves  to  bo.  [See  Auscultation.] 

AVENS.    rSeeGKUM.] 

AVENTINE  HILL.    [See  Rome-I 

AVENTl'NUS,  JOHANN  TOURMAYER.  the  son 
of  a  publican,  was  born  at  Abensbertj:,  in  Havana,  in  1476. 
IK'  iitudied  at  Ingnlstadt,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he 
to:ik  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts :  he  aftenvanis  taught 
elorjuence  and  poetry  at  Vienna,  and  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics at  Cracow.  In  1512  ho  was  called  to  Munich  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
hi^  two  sons.  He  then  wrote,  in  Latin,  his  Annates 
Bffiorum,  or  History  of  Bavaria,  which  is  much  esteemed. 
In  this  undertaking  he  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
information,  as  the  various  archives,  nnd  the  libraries  of 
convents,  ^.,  were  opened  to  him.  The  work  was  flrst 
printed  in  \!iSA,  after  the  author's  death:  but  the  editor, 
Zie:;K*r,  suppressed  some  passages,  which,  however,  were 
re«^lred  in  the  edition  of  1580  by  Cisner.  Several  other 
editions  have  been  published;  that  of  Leipzig,  1711,  by 
Gundling,  is  considered  the  best.  It  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  German,  but  abrid^red.  Aventinus  wrote  several 
other  learnc<l  works ;  amonc  the  rest '  Numerandi  per  diffi- 
tos  manuvqtie,  quin  etiam  hquendi,  veterum  contuetudinis 
Afjiiriu,'  4to.  1523.  He  oonceivcd  the  idea  of  this  work 
fnini  Mime  tables  which  he  found  at  Ratisbon  representing  the 
anticnt  manner  of  the  Romans  of  counting  on  their  fingers ; 
which  custom  is  still  continued  in  Southern  Italy.  Ufa 
H^nrici  quarii  Imperatoris  rum  tyusiiem  Kpistnlis,  4 to.  1518. 
This  work  is  very  rare.     Aventinus  die<l  in  Januan',  1534. 

AVENZOAR,  or  AVEN  ZOII AR.  is  the  name  of  two 
Arabian  physicians,  father  and  sun,  who  flourished  in  Sfwin 
durin;;  the  twelfth  century.  They  were  Jews  by  descent 
and  religion.  The  first  and  most  celebrate<l  of  them  is 
Abumeron  Avenioar,  or,  with  his  complete  name,  and  cor- 
rectly written,  Abu  Merwan  Mohammed  ben  Abdalmelic 
ben  Zohar.  According  to  Ebn  Alnbari,  an  Arabian  author 
quoted  by  Caiiri  (BibNoih,  Esvur.  t.  ii.  p.  132),  he  was 
a  nativt  of  Sevilla  (according  to  others  of  Peiiatlor,  near 
Sevilla),  and  lived  as  physician  at  the  court  ol'  Ibrahim  ben 
YuMuf  ben  Tashfin,  the  Almoravide  sovereign  of  Marocco 
and  Cordova.  He  died,  according  to  the  same  authority,* 
at  Se%illa,  in  the  year  557  atter  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1162'). 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  medirino,  which  have 
lonK  been  held  in  high  esteem.  The  most  important  of 
them  is  the  7Vii«ir,  or  '  Introduction,'  a  Latin  translation  of 
which,  made  from  an  intermediate  Hebrew  version,  has 
been  printed  repeatedly— for  the  first  time  by  Joannes  de 
Ft  irlivio  and  Oregon  us,  at  Venice,  in  1490,  along  with  the 
fWiifei  of  Aferroes,  and  with  the  followiu!;  inscription  : — 
hit  i pit  hber  Iheirriflif)  dahalm*Hlanii  vahalladahir^  cujus 
eat  interpretatio  Rtctificatin  medicatiimin  et  re^iminis, 
eiiitus  in  Arubien  a  perfecto  riro  Abnmfiruan  Avenzi>htir, 
et  translatus  de  Hebraico  in  Latin  urn  J'enetii^  a  musfislro 
Ptiravirin,  ipso  sibi  rufearizante  mmcistrn  Jneobo  Hrbrtfo, 
annn  Ihtmini  Jesu  Xti  1281.  In  the  subsequent  e«lit ions 
ihf  title  of  the  work  is  more  correctly  printed  Theizir,  but 
ibe  author's  name  is  variously  disfigured  :  the  Venice  edi- 
tton  of  1542  spells  it  Abinicmn  Abynznnhar,  Abliynieron 
Abinzohar,  and  Abynmeron  Abyi;oliar;  another,  printt^d  in 
1553,  has  Abimeron  Abynzohar.  A  manuscript  of  the 
Arabic  oriKinal  of  this  work,  besides  a  treatise  on  simple 
and  compound  medicines,  which  is  likewise  attributcil  to 
Avenxohar.  is  said  to  exist  in  the  BibliothC(lue  du  Roi,  at 
Paris.  Latin  translations  of  several  other  works  attributed 
Id  Avenzohar  are  enumerated  by  Nie.  Antonius:  among 
ibem  we  notice  a  treatise  De  eura  riiA-w/i, printed  at  Venii-e, 
1 4*17;  and  another,  iJe  reeintine  satfi/tititf,  Kanil,  161H. 
Sprengel,  after  ffivini?  an  account  of  the  7\if«ir,  prececal s  to 
ob*er%'e  that  Aventohar  has  done  less  to  improve  the  theory 
than  the  practice  of  medicine.  *  C.ontrary  to  the  custom  of 
hii  ouuntrifiiien,  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  Miphisms  and 
dialectic  aubtlMits.    Followitig  the  plan  of  his  father,  he 


intrusted  himself  to  no  other  guide  but  experience ;  but  hi 
doubtful  cases  had  often  recourse  to  Galeims.  He  was  not 
free  from  prejudice,  and  his  practice  sometimes  apjiroached  to 
empiricism.'  ( Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  t.  ii.  p. 
33  j.)  Avenzohar  was  the  teacher  of  the  cp\!brated  Averroesi. 

The  younger  Avenzohar,  who  is  also  named  Rhasis  (hut 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  Arabian  physician  of 
that  name,  Mohommed  ben  Zocaria  al-Razi,  who  died  a.d. 
92-.0,  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  former.  It  appears  that 
aftur  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  consequence  of  a  persecu- 
tion, he  quitted  Spain  and  went  to  the  court  of  Man^ur,  the 
Almoravide  sovcreijrn  of  Marocco,  who  received  him  with 
great  honours,  and  appointed  him  his  physician.  He  died  in 
Marocco,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-four  years,  a.  heo.  594,  a.ij. 
1197.  Aoc^nling  to  the  testimony  of  Joannes  I^o  Afri- 
canus,  he  wrote,  like  his  father,  several  works  on  medicine ; 
among  others,  one  on  the  treatment  of  the  eyes.  Nie.  An- 
tonius observes  that  of  several  books  which  have  the  name 
of  Avenzohar,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  ascritie<l 
to  the  father  or  to  the  son.  (Nie.  Antoiiii,  tiiblinthera  His- 
pana  Fetus,  t.  ii.  p.  232-235  ;  Hottinger.  Biblioihecarins, 
p.  2fi9-271  ;  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  Mederine,  t  ii.  p.  332- 
337  :   Casiri.  Bibliotheca  Escurialensis,  t.  ii.  p.  232.) 

AVERAGE  is  a  quantity  intermediate  to  a  number  of 
other  quantities,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  its  excesses  above 
those  which  are  less,  is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  its  defects 
from  those  which  are  greater.  Or,  the  average  is  the  quan- 
tity which  will  remain  in  each  of  a  number  of  lots,  if  we 
take  from  one  and  add  to  another  till  all  have  the  some :  it 
being  supposed  that  there  is  no  fund  to  increase  any  one 
lot,  except  what  comes  from  the  reduction  of  others.  Thus, 
7  is  the  average  of  2,  3,  4,  6,  13.  and  14;  for  the  sum  of  the 
excesses  of  7  above  2.  3,  4.  and  6— that  is,  the  sum  of  5,  4, 
3,  and  I— is  13;  and  the  sum  of  the  defects  of  7  from  13 
and  14 -that  is.  the  sum  of  G  and  7— is  also  13.  Similarly, 
the  average  of  6  and  7  is  A).  To  find  the  average  of  any 
number  of  quantities,  aeld  them  all  tOff ether,  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  quantities.  Thus,  in  the  prcce<ling  question, 
add  together  2,  3,  4.  6,  13,  and  14|  which  gives  42 ;  divide 
by  the  number  of  them,  or  6,  which  gives  7,  the  average. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  average  of  a  set  oi'  ave- 
rages is  not  the  average  of  the  whole,  unless  there  are  equal 
numbers  of  quantities  in  each  set  averaged.  This  will  bo 
seen  by  taking  the  average  of  the  whole,  without  having  re- 
coui-se  to  the  partial  averages.  For  instonce,  if  10  men 
have  on  the  average  100/.,  and  50  other  men  have  on  the 
average  300/..  the  average  sum  possessed  by  each  individual 
is  not  the  average  of  1 UU/.  and  300/. ;  for  the  1 0  men  have 
amoni;  them  loouA,  and  the  50  men  have  among  them 
l.'i.ooo/..  Iniing  1G,0U'  /.  in  all.  This,  divided  into  60  parts, 
gives  266/.  13«.  Ad,  to  each.  A  neglect  of  this  remark 
might  lead  to  erroneous  estimates;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
harvest  were  <'allcd  good  because  an  average  bushel  of  its 
corn  was  l)etter  than  that  of  another,  without  taking  into 
acc^nuit  the  number  of  bushels  of  the  two. 

The  average  quantity  is  a  valuable  common-sense  test 
of  the  giiKilness  or  badness  of  any  particular  lot,  but  only 
when  there  is  a  perfect  similarity  of  circumstances  in  the 
things  compared.  For  instance,  no  one  would  think  of 
calling  a  tree  well  grown  because  it  gave  more  timber  than 
the  average  of  all  trees ;  but  if  any  particular  tree,  say  an 
oak,  yielded  more  timlier  than  the  average  of  all  oaks  o?  the 
same  age,  it  would  be  called  ;;ood,  because  if  every  oak  gave 
the  same,  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  would  be  greater  than  it 
is.  It  must  also  be  lemembercd  that  the  >'alue  of  the  average, 
in  the  information  which  it  gives,  diminishes  as  the  (juan- 
titles  average<l  ^-ary  more  (h)m  each  other;  but  this  and 
other  |H)ints  connected  with  averages  will  be  mcntioiRHl  more 
fully  in  the  article  Mean,  this  being  the  matlicinatical  ii<»rd 
which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  average  in  eonimun  life. 

A  VK'RNO.  a  lake  in  the  neii;hbourhoo<l  of  Naples,  about 
two  miles  anil  a  halt'  N.W.  of  I'ozzuoli,  and  near  the  co^ist 
of  the  ^ulf  of  Kain*.  It  is  a  cinMilar  sheet  of  water,  alH>ut  a 
mile  and  a  halt  in  cin'umference,  the  water  clear,  and  of 
great  depth,  8um»unded  with  high  banks,  which  arecoxercd 
with  \ineyanls  and  Hardens.  On  the  south-eiister!i  side  is 
a  break  thnmvrh  this  high  maruin,  whert>  furiuerl)  uasa 
channel  communicating  with  the  Lucrine  lake.  Tb.*  M*eiie, 
thouirh  secluded,  is  serene  and  nleasini;.  very  different 
from  the  gloi^ny  descriptions  founu  in  anticnt  poet 9.  and 
even  historians,  of  the  iin|H*r%'ious  aarknesi  and  foul  mephaic 
emanations  of  this  lake,  near  the  shon^s  of  which  th«^  Cim- 
meriiins,  a  jHJople  who  lived  in  pi  ices  where  the  bun  n'.*ver 
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i  ihone,  onoe  resiiled.  ooootilin^  lo  &bu1ous  Inuliiion,  II  i« 
I  likely,  however,  lliat  when  the  surrouiiiiing  bank*  were 
I  thickly  covereil  with  fbrest  treas  overhanging  the  *ater,  it 
f  Siiiy  have  bad  a  muoh  gloomiur  appearance  than  at  present ; 

■  lut  llie  tr«M  had  been  cut  down  even  l>efore  Strabo'*  tirae, 

Wid  the  Rides  ofthc  bills  partially  PHltivBtod,  The  story  of 
mephitio  exhalutiona  which  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
iptad  to  rty  over  the  surToee  oftlie  lake  (Virgil,  b.  vi.\  (a 
jphenomenon  which  nave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  of  Aomo?, 
f*  without  birds')  although  evidently  pxat'Kcrated,  mav  at 
time  time  have  had  siime  foundation  in  tnith,  as  the  vhaie 
K'Af  this  retfion  ia  of  voloiiuin  fomiation.  and  emits  volcAnic 
KcxhnUtions  ;  indeed,  the  lake  ilgelT  lit  tlie  rrater  of  an  ex- 
Uiiict  volcano.    Hannibal  is  reported  by  Livy  (xxiv.  IS)  ta 

■  have  viaited  the  buikfi  of  Avernua,  under  the  pretext  of 
KtacriBcing.  but  in  IWl  with  other  viens.  But  in  the  time  of 
E Virgil,  a  coramunicetion  was  opened  between  Avcrnua  and 
mfhe  neighbouring  lake  Luurinua,  which,  itself  comrauni- 
T  eating  with  the  sea,  wm  oonvorted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine 
Ellarbuur,  called  Portus  Julius.  The  Lucrine  Isko  was  filled 
I  Up  by  an  enipliun  which  took  place  in  IS3H,  when  a  conical 
t  mountain  ruse  in  its  pluce,  which  Is  called  Monte  Nuovo. 

■  Avcrnohofi  tlius  become  again  a  neparale  lake ;  and  a  amull 
I  muddy  pool  half  HUed  with  reeds,  nnd  close  to  the  sea-coast, 
^js  nil  that  reinalna  of  the  Aimed  Lucrinus,     On  the  south- 

■  castern  bank  of  Avorno  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 

■  building  of  brick,  vaulted,  and  wltii  nirhes  in  the  walls, 
luupposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  tenplCi  and  bv  others  a 
rballi :  il  is  now  surrounded  by  vino  trees.  Farther  to  the 
I  vextward  is  the  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  called 
iGrotta  dclla  Sibdla;  il  dividei  into  two  galleries,  one  of 

■  vhiol)  opens  to  the  neighbouring  sea-coast  near  the  pool  of 
IXucriniu,  and  the  otlier  lijiacliei  off  to  the  right  in  the 
Ellirectiou  of  Cunia,  which  place  it  once  reached :  Strabo  in- 
V  ftinns  us  that  it  was  mode  by  Coc«cius,  imder  the  dirertiiin 

■  «f  Agiipjia.     Tliis  last  passage  lias  become  obstrucled  by 

■  the  filing  in  of  the  eartll.  There  are  iie\-eral  mineml 
ft  Bprinifs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
pAveruo,  some  of  which  are  used  as  baths.  The  matt  cele< 
|l)niteU  are  the  baths  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  vehich  ore 

)  by   the   sea-shore,   and   consist   of  galleries  worked 
Ethrougli  the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot 

■  water  strongly  impregnated  with  sulpli 


Avapour'haths,  the  elHcncy  of  which  in  several  rompldi..__ 

■  lias  been  ascertained.  The  ruint  of  Cuma  are  about  one 
Vinilewest  of  Averno.  The  airof  the  country  about  Avetnc 
T'Dnd  the  Lucrino  pool  is  unwholesome  in  summer.  (Set 
r  Strabo,  p.  244  :  and  Bai«.) 

K  AVE'KRHO^  a  gunus  of  plants  belonging  to  thewood- 
Fwirrel  tribe  (OxaUdnt).     It  consists  of  two  species,  both  of 

■  which  form  small  trees  in  the  East  Indies.    They  ore  re- 

■  narhable  for  their  leaves,  which  are  pinnated,  possessing,  iu 

■  ft  slight  degree,  the  kind  of  irritability  found  in  the  sensitive 
Fplant,  and  fur  their  flashy  oval  fhiits  with  five  thick  longi- 
■tudinal  wines.  From  the  other  %ena*  oi  axalidfit  they  are 
tknuwn  by  this  charactur,  indeMndently  of  all  others. 

r  In  the  cuanibola  {.A.  earamhoia),  the  leaves  are  smooth. 
^  the  flowers  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  fruit  about  the  size  of 
r  4  gtKMO's  egg ;  it  is  of  a  pole  yellow  colour,  and  is  said  to  be 

■  Ikgraeably  acid  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  expected  that  it 
r would  prove  worth  cultivating  in  ihv  hothouse  for  the  des- 
T  sert,  but  it  proves  upon  trial  to  be  Insipid,  and  for  inferior 
[to  Iho  common  fruit  of  the  European  markets. 

The  other  species,  called  the  bcimbing  (.4,  bdimbi),  \\ 
k  downy  leaves,  and  fruit  resembling  a  small  cucumber.   The 

■  latter  is  intensely  acid,  and  cannot  be  eaten  r«w.  It  is 
I  piekle<l  or  candied,  or  a  syrup  Is  obtained  from  it  by  boilinu 
K  with  sugar,  and  its  juice  is  found  an  excellent  agent  I'ur 
r  removing  iron-niouhls  or  other  spots  from  linen.  To  tlie 
I  Malnys  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  ciUon,  the 
\  EOUsi'berrv,  the  cnpcr,  and  the  cucumber  of  Europe. 

[  AVEftROES.  or  AVERRBOBS.  pro(«rly  EBN 
[ROSHU,  or.  with  his  complete  name.  ABUl^WALID 
r MOHAMMED  BEN  AHMED  BEN  MOHAMMED 
I  BEN  ROSFID,  waa  an  Anibiun  pbilonupher  and  physician 
r  of  grtiat  celebrity,  who  lived  during  the  taller  part  of 
Bthe  (wnirth  and  the  beeinniiig  of  the  thirlconth  century. 
rHe  mu  born  in  a,d.  IM9,  at  Cordova,  where  his  (iilhur 
'  niled  the  high  office  of  mufti  or  chief  judge  and  priest 
of  Andalusia.  Some  of  the  most  dislinguislied  Arabian 
ua  9f  lliB  ogc  ue  meatigaod  m  hii  '"-■■'■Tn    B^ 
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studied  Muliammedan  jurisprudence  under  tlie  enldaiiM  tf 
his  bther;  tbeoloKy  and  philosophy  luidi-r  Eba  S*teg 
(Aven  Face)  and  Tofiiil ;  and  incalcine  under  Ayeniohar. 
the  father.  His  diligence  was  indefatigable:  he  deTDtcd 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  philotophy  and 
medicine,  and  turned  to  the  penisol  of  works  of  histoiT  ur 
~  "rtry  only  by  way  of  recreation.  As  a  Mussulman  laeo- 
I,  Avcrroes  adopted  the  creed  of  tho  Ash'nri  s«ct,  the 
mum  principle  of  which  is,  that  Gu<l,  being  tile  unlvensl 
cause  of  every  thing,  is  also  tho  author  of  all  numan  aotioni; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  men  being  Avf.  eitlier  aci{uire  merit 
or  incur  guilt  according  as  they  obey  or  disobey  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  Avcrroes  at  first  succeedod  his  father  as 
mufti  of  Andalusia,  and  at  tho  same  tim>  delivered  tectum 
at  Cordova,  He  was  afterwards  appointed  fliief  judge  of 
Mauritania:  but  Aveniohar  the  younger,  the  son  of  his 
prereptor,  charged  him.  at  the  court  of  Manmir,  the  Hawab- 
heilite  sovereign  of  Marocco  and  Spain,  with  having  ci- 
pressed  heretical  opinions.  Averrocs  h>st  his  office  and  was 
summoned  to  Marocco,  where  he  was  forced  publicly  to  recant 
the  heretical  doctrines  which  he  was  accused  of  haviug  pro- 
pagaled.  He  was  tlien  dismissed,  and  went  first  to  Fez,  and 
afterwards  to  his  native  town  Coidovk.  But  the  Judcc  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  Maiu'itania  gave  so  little  satisncliou. 
and  public  opinion  was  bo  strongly  exprvised  in  favour  of 
Averroes,  that  he  was  ultimalely  reinstated  in  his  fbrtner 
ollice,  which  ho  continued  to  Oil  till  his  daslb.  He  died, 
according  to  Casiri  {Bibliolheca  Eteurit^ntittStA.  (.p.  1114), 
in  the  year  595  after  the  Hegiro,  A..n.  1198,  aecoiving  to 
Leu  Africanus  (quoted  by  Hettinger,  BiiliDlheearitiM  una- 
dHparlttui,  p.  279)  in  a.  hgo.  GD3  (k.D.  120B).  Two  of  his 
sons  arc  said  to  have  visited  the  court  of  the  Gmuhlh  em- 
peror Frederic  II. 

Averroes  entertained  the  highest  respect  for   Aristotle, 
whom   be   regarded   as   the   grcDtest   of  oil   philoMplu-n, 
though  in  studying  and  translating  his  works  he  seomt  to 
have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  his  commentators,  Ara- 
monius,  Themistius.  and  others.    Tlie  works  of  Averroet 
were   numerous,     Casiri   notices   a  list  of  them  which   he 
found  amons  the  oriental  manuscripts  of  the  Ulji.in  lu  tli- 
Escuriul.ana  which  specified  not  less  than  !^iA< 
tinct  treatises.     Many  of  them  were  earl> 
Latin,  and  studied  by  the  schoolmen.     An  i 
roes  in  lAtin  was  published  at  Venice,  15GS,  r.- 
folio.     We  are  not  aware  of  any  uf  his  n 
lished  in  the  Arabic  original.     Hiscomnji... 
tollo  and  on  tho  Republin  of  Plato  seem 
generally  known ;  but  he  composed  liko^ 
tiscson  philosophical  subjects,  and  OD  Mohan  11. : 
and  jurisprudence.   Among  his  medicol  works,  the  Kuitnj  u 
(i.  e. '  The  Total,'  or  CompreheniiiTa  System)  is  ibe  moat 
Important,  a  Latin  translation  of  which,  commonly  called 
the  CoUiget  Averrtdt,  has   been  repeatedly   pnntetf  along 
with  the  raiitr  of  Aveniohar,  for  the  first  time  (it  s(«ms) 
Bt  Vonice,  by  Joannes  de  Forlivio  and  Graguriua,  a  .d.  1  *W, 
fol.    Itis  divided  into  seven  books,  the  headings  uf  which 
we  Bulyuin,  b«  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arnuigcRwnt 
ofthework:— 1.  Z}0,1»(ir'inii(i.  1.  Uber  *an%latii.   Z.  Libtr 
irgrtluihiium.   4.  Liher  tignorum.  i.  Litifr  tntdicinantm  et 
eiloruat.    (i.  De  regimine  tanilatis.    7.  De  rurationt  agri- 
tudinum. 

(See  Nic.  Antonii,  BiblJolhfca  Hiipana  yelm,  V  U.  pp. 
!4U,  248  ;  Hottinger,  BMiMhfcariiu  qutulripartttiu,  FIgUfi. 
ICS4,  4to.  p.  371-379;  Sprengel,  lliiUnre  lU  la  HMeame. 
trad,  par  Jourdan,  vol.  ii.  p.  337-34(1. ) 

AVK'RSA,  a  town  in  tlie  province  of  Terra  di  LoTcns 
in  the  kingdom  of  Nt^ples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  oiRtu 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Naples,  and  on  tho  high  road  to  Rome, 
in4rfi7'N.  lot.,  find  H"  It'E.long.  Avocsn  was  buill  « 
lOiO  by  Rainulph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first  -i 
country  as  auxiliary  to  the  Lombard  ]irln<'.'' 
Snlemo.  Tho  Norman  adventurers  mmii 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  then  I 
as  well  as  their Oreek  enemiea.  Then.-" 
reooived  an  increase  of  |iopulation  by  ( 
atlventuren  from   Normaiidv.   •tlracled   by 

Rainulph  s  success.    The  etiiperor  Conrsil.  it. , 

Rainulph  count  of  Avcrsa  and  iu  territory.  Tho  ooneir  I 
was  afterwards  merged  iu  the  ntnr  Nvrman  kinadm  | 
founded  by  the  offspnitg  of  Tanored  of  Hautevdl«.  AvctsA.  ] 
Bllhoiigh  ocCTisionally  injured  by  foreign  inv,in.m»  and  r*»U  I 
wars,  sidl  maintained  its  rank  as  a  town  of  consulMBhta  I 
imponaiice.    U  u  now  a,  btwling,  UmI;  idM*.  widnitPwJ 
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l),dOO  inhabitatito,  and  its  appearance  gives  the  traveller 
w1m>  first  visits  this  country  a  prelude  to  that  peculiar  and 
Doimr  sort  of  gaiety  which  characterises  Naples.  The  kings 
of  NaplM  had  formerly  a  castle  here,  which  served  as 
A  palace  for  their  occasional  residence  :   it  was  replaced 

5  a  convent,  in  which  Andreas  of  Hungary,  husband 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  was  strangled  by  some  conspirators 
on  the  8th  September,  1345.  From  Aversa  a  fine  broad 
mvenne  leads  to  Naples.  The  most  remarkable  object 
al  Aversa  is  the  house  for  the  insane,  established  by  the 
well-known  philanthropist  Linguiti,  not  many  years  since, 
«nd  directed  by  him.  The  treatment  of  the  patients 
is  kind,  cheerful,  and  ingenious;  they  are  occupied  in 
various  pursuits  congenial  to  their  respective  tastes ;  they 
have  music,  a  fine  garden*  and  other  amusements.  This 
estabUshment  has  served  as  a  model  for  another  of  a  similar 
nature  lateW  founded  at  Palermo.  Aversa  is  a  bishop's  see, 
one  of  the  nehest  in  the  kingdom.  The  territory  of  Aversa 
is  very  fertile  in  com,  grapes,  fruit,  &c.  It  contains  many 
large  and  populous  villages,  among  which  Sant  Elpidio, 
mbont  thrae  miles  S.E.  of  Aversa,  is  built  close  to  the 
site  where  the  antient  Atella  formerly  stood.  [See  Atel- 
i.AifJB  Fabulji.]  The  sweetmeats  of  Aversa,  especially 
a  sort  of  almond-cake  called  torrone,  are  in  great  repute  at 
Naples. 

AVES,  a  small  island  125  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Guada- 
loupe,  and  remarkable  from  its  detached  position;  it  is 
three^uarters  of  a  mile  long,  very  low,  and  has  only  a  little 
flram  growing  on  it  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  birds,  and 
has  a  white  appearance  from  their  dung ;  the  Dutch,  from 
Saba  and  St  Eustatius,  visit  this  island  to  gather  eggs  and 
ealch  turUe.  Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging.  It 
Is  in  15*"  40^  N.  lat,  and  63^  38'  W.  long. 

There  is  also  a  cluster  of  small  islands  bearing  the  same 
name  lying  30  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  Roccas,  and  35  E.  by 
S.  of  Buenot  Ayres.  They  are  composed  of  two  groups  of 
islets  rising  on  distinct  reefs  ten  miles  apart,  two  larger 
islands  and  three  smaller  ones ;  they  are  quite  barren  and 
uninhabited,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  roeft»  especially 
to  the  nMlhward,  where  they  run  off  five  miles.  They  lie 
in  I2^N.  lat,  and  between  67^  30'  and  67**  48'  W.  long. 

AVBSNES.  or  A VESNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France  on 
the  sooth  or  left  bank  of  a  small  river.  La  Grande  Helpe, 
which  flows  into  the  Sambre  below  Landrecies.  Avesnes  is 
193  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Mons  and  Brussels. 
Though  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  it  is  a  small  town, 
not  having  much  above  4000  inhabitants ;  but  it  has  esta- 
blishments for  refining  salt,  manufacturing  soap,  and  espe- 
cially tanning  leather.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  wood  and  in 
boars*  heads.  Before  the  revolution  the  church  was  col- 
Iggi^te.  and  there  were  two  religious  houses,  a  high-school, 
u.d  an  hOfpitaL  Whether  the  last  two  establishments  still 
€xUU  the  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  do  not  in- 
form us. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets  are 
31- arranged.  The  fortifications  were  repaired  and  strength- 
•nad  by  Vauban. 

Aveaaea  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian  family, 
and  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  m 
1659. 

The  amndissement  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  de- 
partment by  the  hiUs  which  bound  the  upper  part  of  the 
Msia  of  the  Sambre.  Many  iron  works,  potteries,  and 
glaaa-housea  are  scattered  over  it  Its  population  in  1832 
was  137.353. 

AVBYRON,  or  AVEIRON,  a  river  in  the  south  of 

Ffaaee ;  one  of  the  many  whose  waters  ultimately  swell  the 

■traam  of  the  Garonne.     It  rises  in  the  department  of 

Avaynm*  in  the  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  near  the  town 

af  Baverae,  and  flowing  towards  the  west  receives,  on  the 

lifht  bank,  the  little  river  Serro ;  after  which  it  continues 

iSa  eoorsa  to  Rodei,  or  Rhodez,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 

BMnt    Near  that  town  it  winds  very  much.  From  Rhodez  it 

flbwa  on,  still  to  the  westward,  without  receiving  any  mate- 

lial  aooaision.  until  it  reaches  Yillefranche,  where  it  re- 

aaifaa  another  small  river  on  the  right  bank,  the  Alsou. 

Fram  ViUafranche  it  turns  southward  to  Niyac.     Below 

tab  town  it  receives  the  little  stream  of  the  Serene  on  the 

left,  and Jost  below  on  the  same  skle,  the  larger  river,  the 

Tlanr.  This  last  rises  from  the  same  ridse  as  the  Avevron, 

not  fitf  ftam  the  springs  of  the  latter,  and  pursuing,  like  it 

ly  Joins  it  at  the  place  mentioned  above.  After 


the  junction,  the  stream  of  the  Aveyron  turns  again  to  the 
west  and  falls  into  the  Tarn  (a  feeder  of  the  Garonne),  a 
little  above  Moissac.  The  dimensions  of  this  river,  as  mea- 
sured on  the  Map  qf  France  published  by  the  Soci^  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  are  as  foll'^ws :— From  the 
source  to  the  junction  of  the  Serre,  about  14  or  15  miles; 
from  thence  to  Rhodez,  25  or  26  miles ;  from  Rhodez  to 
Yillefranche,  45  miles;  from  Yillefranche  to  the  junction  of 
the  Yiaur,  1 7  or  18  miles ;  and  from  then  ie  to  the  junction 
of  the  Aveyron  with  the  Tarn,  52  or  53  miles;  making  the 
whole  length  about  155  miles.  The  length  of  the  Serre  is 
about  20  miles ;  that  of  the  Alsou  about  25  miles ;  and  that 
of  the  Yiaur  about  80  miles.  The  Dictionnaire  des  Gaulet. 
&c.  of  Expilly,  gives  the  length  as  36  leagues,  which  is 
about  1 00  miles ;  but  the  measurement  on  the  map  is  in. 
all  probability  more  correct. 

The  current  of  the  Aveyron  is  very  rapid,  and  it  fi-e- 
quently  overflows  its  banks.  The  navigation  commences  at 
Negrepelisse,  about  20  miles  above  the  place  where  the 
river  falls  into  the  Tarn.  The  Roman  name  of  the  Avey- 
ron seems  to  be  unknown. 

AYEYRON,  a  department  in  France  taking  its  name 
from  the  river  Aveyron,  which  rises  within  its  boundary, 
and  traverses  it  in  a  direction  for  the  most  part  east 
and  west.  The  department  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
that  of  Cantal ;  on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  Lozere ;  on  the  E. 
by  that  ofGard;  on  the  S.E.  bvthat  ofH^rault;  on  the 
S.W.  by  that  of  Tarn :  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Ga- 
ronne; and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  I^t.  In  form  it  is 
nearly  quadrilateral,  having  its  sides  facing  the  N.E.,  N.W., 
S.E.  and  S.W.  The  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides  are  the  longest 
being  each  of  them  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length :  the 
N.W.  side  is  sixty-three  miles,  and  the  S.E.  thirty-two; 
measured  on  the  Map  qf  Prance  in  Departments  published 
bv  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
The  diagonals  of  this  quadrilateral  are— one  (drawn  nearly 
from  N.  to  S.).  ninety  miles,  and  the  other  (drawn  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.S  E.)  eighty-four  miles. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  about  3400  square  miles ; 
it  ranks  fifth  among  the  departments  of  France  in  point  ik 
size,  and  is  only  about  50  square  miles  less  than  tne  two 
English  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  population 
in  1832  was  about  360,000,  which  gives  nearly  106  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  western  part  of  the  department  is  the  lowest,  and  con- 
tains some  plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  eastern  part 
is  mountainous,  bein^  traversed  by  branches  from  the  chain 
of  La  Margeride,  which  unites  the  mountains  of  Auvergne 
with  the  Cevennes;  the  Cevennes  themselves  form  the 
south-eastern  border.  From  these  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains flow  the  streams  which  traverse  the  department,  som# 
having  their  source  within  the  boundary  line,  others  b«yond 
it ;  their  general  direction  is  from  E.  to  W.  The  fruy^re, 
entering  near  the  northern  extremity  ^f  the  department 
firom  that  of  Cantal.  runs  for  some  distance  neariy  parallel  to 
the  N.W.  border  to  the  town  •rfintraygues,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Lot,  which,  ent^rfng  about  the  middle  of  the  N.E. 
border  of  the  depart»ant  from  that  of  Lozere,  runs  W.N.W. 
till  it  meets  tb«  Truydre;  their  united  waters  then  flow 
towards  W  (>y  S.,  separating  for  some  distance  this  de- 
partment from  that  of  Lot.  Several  small  streams  flow 
fr^  the  mountains  of  Aubrac  (one  of  the  branches  of  Mar- 

Ssride),  which  lie  between  the  Truv^re  and  the  Lot :  the 
elve  and  Selvet  (united),  into  the  former  river ;  and  the 
Merdanson,  the  Mossau,  the  Bouralde,  and  the  Coussonne* 
into  the  latter.  The  Lot  becomes  navigable  upon  iu  re* 
ceiving  the  waters  of  the  Truy^,  and  lower  down  receiver 
the  Dounlou  and  the  Dieses  from  the  interior  of  the  depart- 
ment The  course  of  the  Aveyron  itself  has  been  described  ; 
it  only  needs  to  be  added  that  its  principal  tributary,  tho 
Yiaur,  receives  successiwly  the  waters  of  the  Aictou,  th  o 
Seor  (augmented  by  the  Giiou),  and  the  Lezert.  The  Tarn » 
entering  the  department  on  the  N.E.  boundary  (it  come  s 
from  the  department  of  Lozdre),  crosses  it  in  a  directio  n 
neariy  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  Cevennes  (which  forms  th  o 
S.E.  boundary),  and  some  distance  from  it.  This  river  dao 
receives  several  tributaries,  chiefly  on  its  left  bank,  aa  therjr 
flow  from  the  Cevennes  •  they  are  the  Dourbii^  the  Cemoi^ 
or  Temon.  the  Dourdou  (which  receives  the  Sorgues),  and 
the  Ranee.    The  Tarn  is  not  navigable  till  after  it  leaves 

this  department.  ,     ^  ,  . 

The  three  principal  rivers,  the  Lot.  the  Aveyron.  and  the 
Ikm,  diyidfi  the  department  into  fbor  paru.    The  neal 
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f)(«rth«'rn.  txuniM  by  th«  V*U  w  nrmpiwl  br  the  mountaim 
pf  Aubmr.  which  ha%e  lirrii  ■lrMfl>  inrniMinnl.  and  which 
f^trnil  iiiiiri'  tlian  thirty  inilmin  hMiKth.  Tku-y  am  kubjerf  m 
wiiiifr  ti  lu  si\>  ftilU  of  fciiiifr.  wliith  pentiralf  Ihc  lU-huill 
hahitAti.in-  ttf  lh«  rounlry  in'oplr.  'Ihc  winter  i*  luiiff.  aod  It 
i«  n..i  t.ll  Uw  U-tfiHiiiiiu  Ml  Mb>  that  the  Arlda  lH»coine  urran; 
hiit  thn  ni  laniuiiiB  ftiKiii  |in.*M'iit  tin*  racMt  brautiful  veplure, 
•i).l  ll-  kii  .111.1  hi-nU  BiiM'iiaiU'  from  oIIut  n«rU  of  the 
ch^aniiti-ni.  whiTT  a  MMnii)  nf  tfrim*  i«  f«U.  The  pa»tiirca 
arr  tlivuli  .1  iiili  *  111  'iint;iin*.  ami  the  cxlrril  ol  tlieac  l»  de- 
»ii;n.iiiHl  h\  itio  iiiiiiitM-r  nf  iiuinaU  fur  which  they  are  aulH- 
r.oni  A<*  •  B  mill! lit. mi  "t  thirty  *>r  f«"rl>  cow«  {m*jtttaj:n0 iU 
ttrutf.  i/«'  'fii  intntt  vuhfii  Kniiii  the  milk  ol  llie  berda 
r!.tH-M>  lit  ii»i»\  tfualtt).  culiud  (iumUc  cku'CM*.  i»  liiadt*.  Thc 
ra'tii*  an*  itut  lurmMl  mil  t»  iw^tiin*  iii  winter.  Uf  irrain 
llii'>  ihi!ri<  t  |ii  xluiv^  ••ni>  r>f.  dbI*.  and  huck-wheal  (aur- 
r.uini.  Si'|ili'nitH*r  i«  the  iiiuitth  of  harvi*»t,  Injt  il  1^  ofti-n 
pi  iliiitfi'il  iiitit  DrUilior.  In  »ii  miner,  the  uiuuniaiiiii.  name 
in  till'  fiirm  uf  an  amphitheatre  i»ne  abu%r  aiiuttier,  and 
4M\rnil  uiili  a  nch  turf  trf«h«.*iird  hy  a  ttumaaiul  nUa.  prvavnt 
il  )>i-iiiti;iil  iipt^iMTt.  Tlif  nir  1%  unfavourable,  eaoepi  to 
thtiM-  wii<i  nre  habituated  t>i  it.  The  valleys  nontain  many 
viiUtfr*.  and  oven  aoine  amall  town*  (^cinr^j).  The  inba- 
biiuiita  r.irr>-  iiii  traiU*  in  cattle  and  clieene.  Tbuae  oftlM 
trrrttiMV  «it  (lUi'iUe.  thv  prinripal  plactf  in  thi*  diatnnt,  ex- 
cl.  iiiui-  the  kurpluH  of  their  oat<i  for  the  wines  of  tlie  depait- 
lai'Mi  t.f  l^ii.  When  wine  i»  dear,  they  are  pearealde  and 
wii;-liihB\eil :  but  when  the  v  nil  aire  la  ihundaiit,  (|uari«la 
fri-i{>ti'iitly  ariM'.  whu-h  are  »<i  much  the  inun  daiitferuua,  aa 
iiiMri)  uii  tl>e  inhabitanta  are  acviiUiHued  to  carry  a  aiuall 
fiai;::fr.     Fruit -treea  are  almt»«t  unknown. 

Tliiiie  niiiuntaina  are  uf  vok;anic  origin ;  and  batwaen 
If  u tulle  and  the  village  of  Nave*  haaaltic  colunina  of  varioua 
fnriuii  may  he  obaer%'ed.  iEncycini/etUe  MiikoUifU^,  (mo- 
isriUiMte  Phi/iiqu4»  art.  Auf^rar.) 

The  diitnct  bounded  by  the  Lot  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  Avp>ron  on  the  other,  containa  the  principal  mineral 
wiMiiti  «l  the  department.  Near  AlUn.  or  Aabin,  • 
amall  town  alwut  four  milea  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lfit,  are  C'«l  mint>4  of  conMderabla  importaiKV.  Tha  ooal 
i«  iifte«l  fiiT  tiim\  in  the  neighbour huod,  aii«l  aupnliea  many 
of  the  foruea  in  the  department :  a  ronaiderabU  quantity 
ia  alwi  aitiit  to  Bordeaux.  The  eoal  appeftia  to  lorm  on* 
iritiiii*iiM>  matt,  rontainintr  ae%'erml  strata,  iao»tly  in- 
cl.iufl  at  an  aiiicle  of  4 A®.    It  is  oivefad  with  a  dMom- 

iM>M-«l  vcKetahh!  Miil,  riaing  in  thm  form  of  round- backad 
ulla.  anil  aeiida  out  ita  leaou  to  tba  aurfaea  in  tlie  form 
of  a  coaly  aUie  (acAi«/e  rarbotteux).  Tha  abundnnca  of 
tlir  inineml.  and  iha  eaae  with  which  il  nay  be  ubUinod, 
b.i%u  li-«l  to  a  very  negligent  and  inartificial  manner  of 
wurLiiig  It.  Individuala  oHumenee  mining  in  the  aimplaat 
▼toy  ami  abandon  tlieir  worka  when  they  oeaae  to  yind  a 
pp'fit,  01  when  the  water  hur^ta  in  *. 

In  the  mitUt  ^A  ih«  ooai  diatnct  uf  Alhm  are  the  mineral 
water*  uf  Cranaar,  wukK  are  in  good  rt*pute,  and  much  re- 
aiirUNlf.  Near  theao  waur«  u  the  burning  mountain  of 
F<*ntA)fie«,  wliere  a  maaa  of  u»-U,  which  in  former  day  a 
waa  net  tm  fire  hy  aome  acri'leiit,  cwatinura  burning.  An 
c-Uiptieal  ii|irninK  in  the  eartlu  like  tlie  araur  of  a  volcano, 
rvndera  tlie  rtimbu»t«i*n  viiible  at  night  to  ikoae  who  can 
aullii'ientl)  bravo  the  heat  and  am<du?  to  appiuaeh  il  Tlie 
pJinti  n«*ar  the  opening  are  languid  and  unhealtliy.  Fine 
uctin*.  pvritr*.  nw-k  cr>«lal,  and  marble,  are  found  in  the 
aaitui  di«iri4 1.  Of  the  two  alum  mine*  in  the  dHpartmenC, 
uur  i%  at  FuriU>ut^.  nMr  Albin.  Tlie  produce  of  theae 
Work*  fiiftib  «  mUw  in  iIh-  d«pajtm«^ita  uf  H^rault  and  Cental, 
and  111  Umi  ii4«niir  of  tluii  uf  A%eyn4i.  Cuppcraa  ia  pro- 
curtil  frum  the  aluiu  mm»  uf  Kuiitaynei. 

Ktftwern  liu*  Buurrea  uf  the  Ave) run  and  tlir  Tani  ritea 

tin-  iir.iup  iif  riwunlaio* /if  l^vusou.     The  prMiiipal  range 

ruiit  fruin  N  K.  l*t  S.\^  ,  iuu\  ■viidi  out  man)   bjanrhva. 

Cine  uf  thi-Mi   braurb*-*  ruiu  along  thu  left  bank  of  llio 

A»e)i«n.  kiwariU  whiih  it  ha«  an  aliuiwt  ueriK-mlirular  dc- 

arri4i,  and  ii  nrarl)  a  iwtmtt.     iM\  the  ulhei  wdc  it  ha«  a 

ffrntJrr  •L.pt-.  and  At   the  Untim  uf  t hi*  »l.ipe  arr  ullage* 

and  tjahii^i'irit      Th**  "»m  of  Du-w  iiuiuntain*  u  compoMd 

of  guciiA  «||.1  M-biiiu*.  but  at  the  vdUge  uf  Si   Bauirl) 

tbeaif  ara  Mi.iM^ird    !•>    '*'!«' aK-uu*  fttrala,ehub  citend  ie 

the  $tMm  ui  tu  Ifrd.t^'miuan.    The  dutiiet  uf  tlic  Uvetfou 

t*ubr  uf  liw  loa*i  |«>f>uiuua  and  lea>l  riuUard  dutneta  1/ 


•  1 1  tHi^.  i  1^  w«wv«,!    i»-««is«  •bti^.,,  ^^  ,^,^ 


the  department     The  dinate  ia  rigurav^  and  Om  adi 
bam'n.     Small  wi«lely-»cattert*d  patehee  uf  cultivated  lan4 
produce  oat*  and   rye  i    but  it   la  aaid   thai   ike  foraer 
;  deguuerate.      Tbo    paatuiew  are  i-oveied  with  ivn,  and 
\  broun  ^"M^rraf  and  gtwUU  and  pnrkly  ahrub«.     ||  la 
only  in  Uie  vaUe)a  that  treva  grow  :  the  eattle  and  »he«i^ 
are  lean  and  miai*rable,  and  the  ewet  and  eowa  ywld  htt!e 
milk,  and  tliat  httU  of  uifenor  quality.     Thev  Arab  al^i  m 
puor.     In  tlie  (|uality  of  its  vegrtabhi  and  ila  animal  piu- 
durtMina,  thia   diatru-t    fomu    a   marked  rentrmal  io  the 
dutriet  of  Aubrar.    Thu  ftiiuw  fall*  m  gieat  <|uanlity,  and 
nielta  ali*wly.    buinetime*  the  winil  M'parmtea  the  flakea  inie 
particUa  aa  fine  a«  dual,  and  it  then  penetralea  by  the 
aiualliiat  openinga  into  tlie  liouaeii. 
Ttmarda  the  eaatern  e&lremit)  of  tlie  diatnrt  aoutb  of  the 
j  Tarn,  in  the  netghlaiurhuod  uf  St.  Jean  (le  BnieU  iLe  C«- 
I  veiinea  mountaina  )ield  an  abundance  of  earellent  alaiaa. 
guud  plaator  or  gyp»um.  and  a  kind  uf  Aillera'  earth.   A  iuUe 
!  weal  of  thia  part,  between  the  nvera  Dburbw,  Cernsn,  and 
Surguea,  riiee  the  elevated  plain  uf  l^anac  or  Laijar,  between 
340U  and  i^VO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea.   Il  iaanaiaiiiad 
on  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  by  the  CVveanea  and  the  aouataina 
of  Cauue,  and  uverkjuka  the  valWy  of  the  Tan  •■  the  onr 
hand,  and  that  of  thu  Hirault  on  the  other.    Ilia  cefvrrad 
with  huge  iiquare  hlickii  uf  enlrareoun  ntone,  black  and  hard 
at  tlie  t«ip,  and  while  and  friable  at  butliim.  which aunw  gen- 
log  iai«  have  hUpnoMnl  to  lie  tlie  leliea  of  aupcrincumbcat 
airata.    Tla*»e  blorka.  whtch  have  neither  noae  nor  lichen  uo 
them,  preaeni  at  a  diatanre  the  ap|iearanre  of  human  habiu- 
tiuiia.    Thia  plain,  where  tlui  traveller  may  puxaue  hu  way 
and  not  meet  with  a  huuae,  or  a  tree,  or  a  bniok,  lor  aevrtal 
milea,  fumi»hea  |ia»lurai;e  to  vaat  tiocka  ol  aheep.     The 
dryne«a  of  the  atino»plieie.  end  the  aromalir  plaala  whe-h 
abound,  aage,  thyme,  a ud  lavender,  impait  great  dcliary 
of  flavour  to  the  mut^Nl  fcil  here,  and  render  the  vuil 
auperior  to  that  of  aliikAl  any  other  departnenL     II  m  fine 
and  aUky,  like  that  of  the  »heep  of  the  apartment  of  IS  rf- 
n<ea  Oneiiulea ;  hut  at  the  same  time  aa  maay  aa  toiMe 
half  ita  weight  by  waahing.    The  cboieeal  ieecea  are  wnt 
to  Elbeuf  and  other  manufartuhng  towna  in  the  northera 
part  of  Franee.    The  aimilahiy  uf  climate,  vvgrUUe  pio- 
ductiona,  and  auil,  which  exi»l»  between  thia  diauid  and  the 
higher  diatricu  uf  Soain.  point  it  out  aa  a  anilahU  pinor  Car 
the  naturaliiation  of  the  Spaniah  aheefk 

Prom  the  village  of  Koc|uefon  in  thu  neighhoufboai,  tW 
RoQuefiirt  rheeae  derivea  ita  name.  It  la  nmde  af  ewee' 
milk*  and  ia  very  deliraU:  a  httle  goata'  mdk  ia  nUed 
in  many  plarea,  but  the  leaai  quantity  of  Umt  oC  the 
cow  would  alter  the  quality  uf  the  cheeae.  The  wwea  am  »4 
a  breed  cluavly  reaembliug  the  meriima.  T^  ilaU  abva- 
danee  of  milk:  and  il  i«  atau^l  that  lOO.OOO  or  them  Air. 
niah  the  tupply  for  makinj^  llie  RiNiuefiart  rhectn.  Il  *•  i^ 
up  in  cellanw  built  up  againat  the  bdl  upon  «hkh  ibe  tr- 
iage atanda,  but  nut  diiit  in  if.  Th<*  temprralinw  of  i| 
cellara  (about  64'  or  i't"  uf  Fahrenheit |  vanca  Uii)i  ell 
vear  round ;  and  the  cheeftc  fcturvd  here  arquuea  that 
liar  flavour  which  dintiiigui^he*  and   reronmeoda  iL    II 


wa»  in  great  repute  eight  huiulied  )earft  mm*;  an4  b  tfdl 
export4*d  into  mo«i  count riea  in  Euitjpe.    The  riOi 
nut  inure  than  lOU  or  400  luhahilanta;  but  Ikay 
yearly  1 5.000  to  I a.oAO  cut*.     H  ime  rheeie.  aold  vi 
name  of  K'4|uefurt,  la  ui^dc  at  .\lilliau. 
Some  U*d«  of  eoal  aru  wurkeil  in  the  diilrict  ef 
The  atmuftphere  uf  ilie  department  u  generally 
the  kky  cUfar ;  but  tlie  temperaluiv  vanea 
diffrrmi  part«.     Hir  aiiuW  remaina  on  the 
lialf  the  ;var.      The  windft  are  lo  tadent   aa 
to  unroiif  the  huuir*  and  Mow  down  laive 

valence  of  the  twuth  wind  giiea  lo  the 

Ireea  a  general  dirv^um  t.i«ard«  the  north, 
bring*  rain  lo  the  taiutlieni  duirirla  of  the 
the  veal  wind  dta>«  |u  all  V»r  oilwr«. 

Th«i  quanlif«   nf  W4«tc  Und  la  more  thaa  m»^f^m4^ 
tlie  aurfacv.    The  priiifi|»al  weahh  of  the  „ 
may  be  in^rrrd  fnun  tltc  firr^ruing  arruunl  if 
dialnria,  runiitt«  of  cattle  ami  »lurk  uf  all  kindaT 
mulra.  uien.  ■herp.  g>>ati,   ami   iwine.     The  ml, 
•heepwai  gi«en  in  the  m^iOfJkif  t'htnrwtih  af  M. 
Bnin  (ire  la«i  Mitmn.  Pan«.  l*«.r:.  el  pei)  >  at  ahe«wd« 

Muh^  f «  e\pun  ui  Hpein.  are  rr%rM  in  eanaMefahie ^ 

bera.     The  valleya  of  the  tereral  nvera  aiw  UM  wM  iM 
alluvial  Boil .  and  the  grain  raieed  la  enActal  ft 
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cultivated.  Wine,  «liicli,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  ordinary 
quality,  ii  made  oalyiuUM«ul«m<ti(triati.  A  coDeiderabls 
iiumtwr  of  mulbcrry-tiMi  we  vnnm  fbr  tba  silk-wona«. 
The  tides  of  ioim  of  the  mouiueitii  are  covered  with  vast 
foresta.  WolVei  UHMtinles  attack  the  beida ;  but  the 
cows  inalinetimv  nnge  tbemselves  round  tha  stalls  and 
repel  them  with  neir  horns;  Mmetimss  thejr  even  pursue 
them.  Tha  iXcAwmaire  Univenel  de  la  P^ante  (I'ani, 
1804-S)  ipaaks  of  iron  and  copper  minet ;  but  Malto 
Brun  (Oil^rap/kie  VniveraAle)  Bayx  that  tbe  nwtaU  of  the 
deparUneBt  are  atiU  unworkct*.  and  he  add*  that  Oie  pmluca 
of  the  ocwl  and  alum  loinec  Diit;bt  be  vaatly  incre:ised. 
Bevidea  tba  niueral  waten  df  Craniao,  already  noticed, 
there  are  warm  hatha  at  Silvanii,  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trirt  betweaa  tbe  Sorguei  and  the  Dourdou.  Their  tcm- 
pcratuie  la  40^  of  Raaumnr,  or  132°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Silk*.  wooUaaa  <mpeciallyHrge,  liniey-wooUey,  and  grey 
clolli).  and  paper,  are  manuhctured.  The  ■Ireama,  especi- 
ally the  Lot  and  the  Tarn,  funiiah  the  moving  power  for 
the  maehinaiv  oTIlte  foctoriea;  and  after  tiieir  navigatioQ  ' 
commencwa,  IMJ  alio  facilitate  the  eonveyanca  of  inuda.  I 
Tlie  cUaf  plaoea  are  a*  fullowi :— The  oapital.  Rodci  or  ! 
Rhoilei  (a  naaM  derived  from  that  of  the  people,  the  Ruteni.  . 
«ho  inhabited  the  country  before  tha  Rntnaii  conquest),  is 
«n  the  ATeyim,  and  is  a  oity  of  about  SODO  inhabitants. 
Milhau,  on  tha  Tan,  has  about  10,000  inbabllanta  in  the 
rommune,  and  nearly  0000  of  them  In  tha  town  itself.  ! 
St.  Afrique,  on  the  Sorguea,  hai  a  population  of  6JU0,  of 
whom  46U0  at*  in  tbe  town ;  Villeftanche,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alaou  with  the  Aveyton,  has  about  9S0O  inhabitants. 
of  whom  above  7000  live  in  the  town  itself;  and  Espalion, 
on  the  Lot.  ha*  more  Uian  3U0(I  in  the  town,  and  3S0O 
in  the  commune.  Thete  are  all  the  aeat*  of  sub-prefectures. 
j^ew  &*PA.Lio:t,  HiLBAU,  Rhodki,  and  ViLLBfBANCHa.] 
The  coimnune*  are  the  tmollest  municipal  diyitiotia;  and, 
CjT  extent,  utMy  be  oompared  with  our  parishea. 

St.  Afritfue  having  been  omitted  in  its  proper  place, 
we  shall  give  a  thort  accouut  of  it  here.  It  waa,  early 
in  the  aeventeenlh  century,  in  the  bands  of  the  Cal- 
viDiita,  and  wai  then  more  populous,  and  hiid  a  mora 
tlourisbiug  (nda  than  since.  It  stood  a  si^o  against 
the  royal  artn^  in  162S.  but  wai  afterwards  obli((ed  to 
submit  to  Loui*  XIlL,  and  from  that  period  its  deoay 
may  be  dated.  Some  clotha  and  frieie  are  made  here,  but 
the  trada  of  tbe  place  ia  scarcely  of  any  extent ;  and  except 
its  rank  as  capital  of  an  arrondissement  it  has  few  claims  to 
notice*.  The  town  ia  aurroundtid  with  hne  walks,  and  it 
situated  in  the  midat  of  orchards,  meadowa,  and  vineyards. 
The  itraeta  are  crooked  and  the  houset  antic^ue.  An  hoa- 
pilalaodtbeielbnnedcbuicbare  the  only  buddings  worthy 
of  notic*. 

To  tha  tewna  nunlicned  above,  we  may  add  Sl  Geniii 
d'Olt.  or  Sl  Oenilc  de  Rivedult.  on  the  riKht  or  south 
bank  of  the  Lot,  a  neat  and  imal)  town  oTuOOO  oeopla 
who  manulketiin  woollen  ttuffs :  it  wat  the  native  place  of 
the  Abb<  RaynaL  Severac  lo  Chfiteau  is  built  on  a  conical 
hill,  and  it  eommanded  by  an  antiunt  castle :  it  hat  a  popu- 
ialtoa  of  SOOO.  EntrayaueB,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Truy^ni 
and  t)M  Lot,  where  this  navinlion  of  tbo  latter  river  com- 
nmicca,  aarriet  on  a  considerable  timber  trade,  and  was  fbr- 
merly  aplaeaof  aomeeoDtequence  as>  fbrtreia.  LtGuiolle, 
on  the  bttle  river  Salve,  has  SOOO  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture doth  and  wonted  stockings.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a 
basaltic  aiountain  abore  360O  feet  higli.  Valrea,  an  iniig- 
nifiiant  place  very  near  St.  AInque,  was  a  hishoprio  up  to 
Ibe  tiate  of  tbs  French  Revolution. 

This  departinent  constitutea  tbs  dioueso  of  Rbodei ;  the 
bishop  ia  a  •ufiraaan  of  thff  archbishop  of  Alby.  It  is  under 
Ihejuiisdictkinof  the  cour  royalo  (assiio  court)  of  Mont- 
pallier,  and  is  in  the  ninth  military  division,  tJR  head-quarteia 
of  which  are  at  Hontpellier.  It  returns  live  deputies  to  the 
Cbainbcr. 

It  nearly  coin cidoa  with  the  anticut  district  of  Roueripie, 
a  sub^iviaioo  of  tbe  province  of  Guicnno.  fEncyriopidit 
Mtlkod^ue.  Gcngr^it  Phyti<i»e,  art.  Aveuron;  MiU.. 
Ualla  Brnn  et  Balbi,  Dictiannaire  Univgriel  M  U  fhtnce.) 

AVICENNA.  named  ADEN  SINAby  Hebrew  writers, 
but  prouerlir  EBN  SIN  A,  or,  wilhhiscomplele  name,  called 
AL-SHEIKU    AL-RAYIS  ABU  ALI  ALHOSSKiN 
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Met  wiyMfcJy»rt  thirty  trmn  ((D;  .lul  Ui 
'*^i' "*  Ejiiwl'l  Thf  BBBVr  •!  Inl 
uWt:  laKOriiuucitMSteTr. 


BfeN  ABDAIXAH  BBN  SINA.  *a«  a  oelebnted  At%. 
Man  IphOotapkef  aAd  ^yatcton,  whose  name  baa  ruled  fta 
the  realm  ot  H(enn>  during  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any 
other  writnr,  with  ttm  elueptton  of  Aristotle  and  Galen. 
Ha  was,  aeeo^ng  la  tbe  biographical  diolionary  of  Kb» 
KhalHcahi  bom  at  Kbumatain,  a  village  near  Bokhara,  in 
the  year  870  after  the  Hegira  {a.d,  BSO.)  Soon  alter  hit 
Unh  bh  parents  retnored  to  Bokhara,  and  In  this  town 
Avicetina  luelved  his  Biat  education.  Bbn  Khallican  in- 
;  fbrma  us,  that  when  he  had  ranched  his  tenth  year,  he  was 
thotoa^hly  versed  in  the  study  uf  the  Koran,  and  knew 
something  of  tbe  elements  of  Mussulman  theology  and  oT 
Hindu  arithmetic  {hitdb  ui- Hindi  and  algebra.  About  this 
time  Abu  Abdallah  Al-Natheli,  a  «cbolar  of  some  noto 
among  his  mntemtMrories,  came  to  Bokhara,  and  Avicenna 
was  plawd  under  his  tuition.  He  studied  under  him  IcHrie, 
Euclid,  and  the  Almagest.  When  AI-Nathell  left  Bukhara, 
I  Avieenna,  then  about  sixteen  yean  old,  began  to  turn  his 
Btfention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  intErrupIud  hit 
'  medical  pursuits  to  deivte  another  year  and  a  half  to  a 
course  of  philoeophieal  sludyi  In  an  autobit^raphic  rae' 
moir  of  Avicenna,  which  has  been  preiierved  by  Abulfkraj, 
lie  Informs  us.  that  so  great  was  the  leal  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  that  during  two  years  he 
never  went  te  sleep  at  night  t  if  be  was  Unable  to  Bnd  the 
solution  uf  an  intricate  pmblem,  he  went  to  tbe  mosque  to 
pray,  Btid  then  seldom  failed  te  overoome  the  difficulty. 
We  are  assured  that  even  belbro  ho  had  reached  his 
effthleenthyeer,  he  cured  the  Satnanfde  Sultan  of  Bukliara, 
Nflhben  Man«ur(wha  reiicnGd  a.d.  0fS-997)rfadant;crous 
disease.  In  his  twenty-first  year  be  wnto  a  work  which 
Gasiri  styles  an  Enc]  olopKdlo,  (the  Arabic  title  is  KilM  id- 
Mnj/nt.  I.  e.  literally  '  The  book  of  the  sum  total.)  He 
tulwequently  mnpilwl  a  commentary  to  it,  which  extended 
til  about  twenty  vnlumes.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  Avicenna  luit  his  father,  whom  be  succeeded  for  a 
short  time  in  the  'illlce  of  minister  to  the  sultan  of  Bokhara ; 
but  after  the  dunnfall  of  tbe  Samsnlde  dynasty,  whicli 
happened  about  the  beginninf;  of  the  eleventh  centurv.  he 
quitted  Bokhara,  and  removed  first  to  Karkanj  in  Know- 
arezin,  afterwards  to  Nise,  Abiwerd,  Tils,  end  other  place*. 
He  was  br  a  time  attached  ai  pbyiictan  to  the  court  of  the 
Dilemite  so\-cralgn,  Shams- uI'Matli  KftbOs  ben  Washmgtr. 
When  this  prince  was  dethroned,  which  happened  about 
A.D.  1013,  Avicenna  retired  to  Joijan,  where  he  began 
to  writo  his  celebrated  treatise  on  medicine  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Conon  (Kil3b  al-KSnan  JTl-Tibb,  i.  e.  'Book 
of  the  Canon  in  Medicine.')  He  tubiequently  lived  ftr  a 
time  at  Rai,  Kazwin,  and  Hamadan.  In  tbe  last  place  he 
was  appointed  vizir  lo  Sbama^ddaulah,  the  reigning  sovo- 
reign  of  that  tewn.  In  this  capacity,  however.  Avicenna 
gave  but  little  satisfaction,  and  loat  his  offloe  whan  Shamt- 
eddaulah  died.  He  now  took  up  bia  abode  at  Ispahan,  whera 
he  compiled  several  of  hit  wont,  and  baaan  to  take  notea 
of  tha  eases  that  eamo  under  hia  ofaaarvatm  in  bit  Bwdieal 
practiaa,  intending  to  avail  Uniaelf  of  them  aa  maleriali  Ibr 
tbe  eompletion  of  hit  Canon  of  HedieiiM;  but  we  are 
infbitned  that  thete  notes  wei«  loat  bafcn  he  finind  time  la 
make  tbe  Intended  vie  of  Ihem.  He  w«a  pbjaieiaa  ts 
Aia-eUanlab,  than  the  sovareigii  of  Isp^an,  and  Mema- 
panied  him  on  a  journey  wbicb  that  prinee  undertook  to 
Hamadab.  Avloenna,  whose  health  had  been  pferbmsly 
weakened,  had  an  attai:k  of  eholio  on  tbe  road,  of  which  he 
died  shortly  alter  his  arrival  at  Hamadan,  being  then  fifty- 
eight  years  old.  Ebn  Khallioan  fixes  tbo  lime  of  his  death 
in  the  month  of  Ramaian,  A.  Hag.  428  (a.d.  1 0.16) ;  the 
tame  year  is  assigned  by  AbulfttrnJ  (p.  233,  ed.  I'ocock), 
and  by  Casiri  {BM.  Eicur.  Tul.  i.  p.2S9)  on  tlie  authority 
of  a  different  Arabian  writer.  According  to  lluttinger 
(BibliolAeetaiut  QuaJhparliliu,  p.  961),  Avicenna  died. 
'  at  the  age  of  about  eighty'  in  A.  Heg.  4ii  (a.d.  IOSO)  ; 
and,  according  to  a  short  biographical  notice  preflxcd  to 
Anton.  Deusing's  Ijitin  translation  of  the  Canliruat  prin- 
dpi*  Abi  AH*  Jin  Smorcb  A/Rfi'dna,  Qronlng.  tS49,  iZmo.. 
'  At  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years  and  seven  month*,'  in  A. 
Heg.  48S  (a.d.  tora) :  both  these  statements  apwar  to  be 
erroneoua,  but  wo  are  unable  to  trace  the  origin  iil  the  rail- 
take.  The  writings  of  Avicenna.  chioHy  on  philosophv, 
raathcmatirs,  and  medidnc,  are  very  numerout.  Casiri 
(vol.  I.  p.  199)  notices  a  list  of  tbcin.  In  which  sixty  are 
enumerated  :  Ebn  Khallican  states  the  total  number  of  hia 
great  and  abort  treatises  at  nearly  a  hundred,  and  mentlona 
putJctOatlr  tbe  SA^  ft  l-hikmal,  tbe  Htjdt.  tba  Mirit, 
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and  the  Kdn&n :  the  title*  of  muijr  otban  mor  be  teen  in 
Cwiri  (vol.  L  p.  370).  Anions  them,  the  KSnOn  aoquired 
the  greaieit  celebrity,  and  became,  even  in  Eun^,  for  muiy 
MDtnries,  the  stuidord  authority  in  medical  Mienoe,  Ibm  on 
Msoount  of  original  merit,  in  which,  according  to  Sprsngel, 
it  ii  very  deficient,  than  on  account  of  its  judioiou*  amoDe' 
nent,  and  the  comprehensive  view  which  it  aJTorded  of  th« 
doctrine*  of  the  antient  Greek  physicians,  at  an  age  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  very  scanty.  It 
wu  tnnnlated  into  Latin  by  Gerardus  CremoDeiisis,  at 
Toledo.  Tliis  translation,  revised  and  accompanied  with  a 
eommentary,  by  Jacobus  de  Fartibus,  was  edited  for  the 
first  time  in  1438,  at  Lyons,  in  four  large  volumes  in  fblio, 
by  two  Germans,  Johannes  Trechsel  and  Johannes  Klein  ; 
■everal  other  editions  have  since  appeared,  the  latest  at 
Venice,  in  1S8S,  fbl.  An  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the 
Canon  was  published  at  Rome,  1S93,  fol. 

(Bee  Ebn  KhalUcan,  art.  al-Hossein  ben  Sina ;  Abulfar^, 
HUtoria  Dynattiaram,  ed.  Poeock,  p.  229-233 ;  Bar  Hebrai, 
CAroRiconiJyniutiarum, Li. p. 331-233;  Ctdii, BibliotluKa 
Arabico-Hifpana,  t.  i.  p.  268,  &c. ;  Hottinger,  Bibliolkeoa- 
riiuQuadnpartilui,  Tiguri,  16G4,4to.p.2S6-26l ;  Spreneel, 
Hittoire  dt  la  Mideeine,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  t.  iL  p.  305,  See. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Fardella'a 
translation  of  an  account  of  Avicenns's  life  by  Kbn  Joljol 
Jorianl,  Venice,  153S,  which  is  cited  by  Sprengel.) 

AVI'CULA  (xoolog^),  a  genus  of  marine  conchifers,  or 
bivalves  witb  unequal  valves,  in  which  Sowerby,  with  muofa 
■how  of  reason,  includes  the  gCDUS  Meltagrina,  also  formed 
by  Lamarck.  The  shell  in  both  is  fuliaceous  extemiJly;  and 
internally,  of  a  brilliant  pearly  lustre.  The  left-hand  valve 
is  contracted  and  notched  posteriorly ;  and  to  is  the  right, 
but  very  slightly.  Through  this  sinus  passes  the  byssu^  by 
which  they  are  moored  to  rocks  and  other  marine  bodiea. 
The  ligamental  area  is  marginal  and  broadest  in  the  centre ; 
and  there  is  generally  a  small  tooth  in  each  valve  near  thfr 
nmbones.  This  is  most  conspicuous,  generally  speaking, 
in  Aviada  (Lam.),  but  is  not  always  found,  while  it  is  oAen 
present  in  Lamarck's  Mi^agnnte,  though  it  is  somr' 
•hsent,  The  muscular  impression  is  nearly  central, 
what  orbicular  and  large. 

Avieuia,  then,  as  characterised  by  Sowerby,  will  coinprii» 
two  sections  :  the  first  including  those  species  which  nave 
their  base,  or  hinge -line,  considerably  pinlonged  ;  the- 
Mwmd  embracing  uiose  which  are  without  that  probnga- 
tioD— in  other  words,  the  Meleagrinee.  Both  sections  are 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  Aviada  macrvptera  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  first  section. 
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Pnaian  Gulf,  an  carried  on  by  means  of  divm.    Captein 
Percival  has  given  so  lively  an  account  of  the  peari-t  '  ~  ~ 


it  Ceylon,  that  the  whole  busy  si 


a  is  bronghl  behn  th* 


Aviada  marganii/era  iMeltagrina  margaril^/'eTa,  Lam., 
Mytilu*  margariti/enu,  Linn.),  commonly  known  as  the 
pearl-oyster,  the  source  whence  the  most  precious  pearis  are 
derived,  will  aSbrd  an  illustration  of  the  second  section. 

The  shell  itself  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  fbr  tho 
manufacture  of  the  nacn,  or  mol/Hriif-pearl,  inio  buttons, 
knife-handles,  paper-knivts.  &c. ;  but  its  great  commercial 
value  rests  on  the  pearls  which  it  contains.  For  these  beau- 
tilUl  productions,  which  may  be  considered  as  extravasated 
nacre,  there  are  fisheries  in  both  hemispheres.  The  pearl 
of  great  price,  however,  is  found  in  the  East,  where  the 
pmapal  fisheries,  at  Ceylon,  Cape  Comorin,  and  in  the 


'  NU8.  As  it  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  allot 
'  much  space  to  the  discussion  of  minute  and  obacun  point* 
of  literary  histerv,  we  shall  not  inquire  which  is  the  tme 
I  way  of  writing  toe  above  name,  or  whether  the  diftrent 
forms  belong  to  one  or  two  persons.  Under  one  or  otfasr 
of  them  we  have  a  collection  of  ^sopiait  fable*  in  Latin 
,  elegiac  verse ;  translations  of  the  Pbienoinena  and  I^og- 
'  nostica  of  Aratus  into  hexameters;  a  ttanslalim  of  the  Pe- 
riegesis  of  I>ionysius,  entitled  '  Descriptio  OtIlU  Terr«  ;' 
and  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  entitled 'OraHaritinia,*  of  which 
only  the  first  book  remains,  containing  a  description  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Haraoillea. 
The  fables  commonly  boar  the  name  of  Flaviua  ATianus ; 
the  other  works  thatof  Rufus  Festns  Avienua.  The  t«ader 
will  find  the  identity  of  these  two  poisons  largely  diwmaad 
in  the  dissertation  annexed  to  toe  editim  of  Avianns'* 
Fables,  by  Henry  Canniegeter,  Lugd.  Bat  1731 :  but  it 
requires  some  patience  to  wade  thnnu^  the  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous matter  there  collected.  Th«  translations  tmn 
Aratus  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  editions  of  that  antbor, 
and  espedally  in  thatof  Buhle,  Lips. 1804.  The  ' Dnetiptio' 
was  edited  by  Friesemann,  Amst.  1788,  and,  together  with 
the  Ora  Maritiraa,  is  contained  in  the  Oxibrd  edition  of  the 
Minor  Greek  Getwraphers.     The  author  of  Ihcaa  works  ap- 

Ears  to  have  lived  about  the  year  400 :  Aviaaus  Ae  fslm' 
t  is  placed,  by  those  who  deny  his  identity  with  Avtenna, 
about  240  years  earlier. 

AVIENUS.  GENNA'DIDS,was  a  teadinn  miBlwor 
his  day  (see  his  character  in  the  Letter*  of  SiMnaa  Apol' 
linaris,  i.  9)  and  colleague  of  Valentinian  in  bia  yAconan- 
late.  A.n.  4S0.  Two  years  after  he  was  sent  on  tbe  embaiay 
which  induced  Attila  to  pause  in  his  msrch  againil  Rontb 
(See  Attila  ;  Sirmond,  Nolet  to  Sidomta,  Par.  1  aS3 ;  Oib- 

AVIGNON,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  of  which  it  is  the  cafntal.  It  is  aituaud 
on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  RhOne,  just  above  where  the  mer 
Durance  flows  into  it ;  and  is  438  miles  fi.S.B.  of  IWa, 
43°  16'  N.  lat.,  4"  46'  E.  long. 

Avignon  (the  Latin  name  was  Avemo)  ii 
tnt  city,  and  some  writt 
people  of  the  Greek  colony  c 

The  BsKH  irprrwHli  ■  JBOBt  iDdfvtdul,     The  AdI  a 
,  ud  IhcB  Uie  dtUato  lUliUeH  dUiivBi. 
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Aeootdhig  to  another  opinioD,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  Gallic 
tribe,  the  Cavares*  io  whose  territory  it  was  doubtless  si- 
tuated, and  firom  whom  it  was  called  Avenio  Cavarum,  It 
eame  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of 
their  dominion  in  Gaul,  and  a  Roman  colony  appears  to 
have  been  established  here.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west  of  Europe  it  was  possessed  by 
the  Burgundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of  that  people  a 
secure  asylum  from  the  power  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
who  besi^^  it  in  vain.  It  subsequently  became  subject, 
perhaps  for  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  certainly  to  the 
Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  Saracens.  The  Saracens  took  it 
twice,  but  could  not  retain  it  Afterwards  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  kines  of  Aries  and  Burgundy.  It  was  an 
object  of  contention  between  th«  Counts  of  Provence  and 
Toulouse,  who  at  last  agreed  to  hold  the  city  conjointly,  and 
to  divide  its  dependencies  between  them.  Part  of  the 
dependencies  was  also  held  by  the  Counts  of  Forcalquier ; 
but  the  last  of  that  family  bequeathed  his  portion  to  the 
citizens  of  Avignon,  who  were  enabled  by  this  accession  to 
their  resources,  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence  and  Toulouse,  to  acquire  a  kind  of  independence. 
But  when  the  domains  of  the  two  last-mentioned  nobles 
came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  Charles  and  Alphonso, 
brothers  of  Louis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis)  of  France,  Avignon  was 
obliged  to  submit.  It  was  at  first  divided  between  the  two 
prin^Bs,  but  afterwards  was  wholly  included  in  the  county 
oC  Provence.  The  period  of  independence  terminated  in 
1251,  after  subsisting  less  than  half  a  century. 

Yet  this  shortperiod  sufficed  to  subject  the  town  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  The  crusade  against  Ilaymond  of  Toulouse, 
chief  of  the  Albigenses,  was  directed  also  against  Avignon, 
which  supported  him.  Louis  VIIL,  King  of  France, 
besieged  and  took  the  city  in  1226,  beat  down  the  walls  and 
all  the  houses  in  the  environs,  put  some  of  the  most  patriotic 
citizens  to  death  on  pretext  of  sedition,  and  would  have  quite 
extinguished  the  liberty  of  Avignon  if  death  had  not  re- 
moved him. 

More  than  half  a  century  after  this.  Pope  Clement  V., 
himself  a  native  of  France,  removed  his  court  and  residence 
from  Rome  to  Avignon,  which  continued  to  be  the  papal 
residence,  until  Gregory  XL,  in  1376,  left  it  to  return  to 
Rome.  In  the  grvid  schism  which  took  place  on  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.,  successor  of  Gregory,  Avignon 
became  the  residence  of  the  anti-popes  Clement  VII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.  The  latter  was  driven  out  in  1408  by  Uie 
French,  who  were  tired  of  the  schism.  Pope  Clement  VI. 
in  the  year  1 348,  during  tl\e  period  of  the  papal  residence 
at  Avignon,  purchased  the  city  of  Jane  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence and  Queen  of  Sicily ;  and  the  sovereignty  was  re- 
tained by  bis  successors  until  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  < 
in  1791,  since  which  period  Avignon  has  been  a  part  of 
France.  The  popes  governed  the  city  and  its  dependent ' 
county,  by  a  cardinal-legate,  or  rather,  as  the  legate  was 
always  non-resident,  by  a  vice- legate,  who  had  jurisdiction 
not  only  over  the  county  of  Avignon,  but  also  over  the 
conntjr  Venaissin,  which,  though  frequently  confounded 
with  it,  was  really  distinct,  and  derived  its  name  firom  the 
antient  town  of  Venasque,  which  was  once  the  seat  of 
m  bishonrie  and  the  capital  of  the  county.  (Piganiol  de  la 
FoRse,  NoaaMe  Description  de  la  France,  1 722.)  The  in- 
habitants of  Avignon,  nowever,  while  they  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  pope,  were  naturalised  in  France,  and  were  eli- 
Sble  Io  offices  or  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  that  country. 
garrison  of  about  1 80  men  (vis.  50  light  horse,  who  served 
as  the  guard  of  the  vice-legate,  100  infantry,  and  20  to  24 
Swiss  ffuards,  and  officers  with  good  pay)  was  maintained 
by  his  Holiness. 

There  were  in  the  city  several  courts  of  justice.  That  of 
the  Viguier  was  the  most  antient.  It  took  cognisance  of 
easei,  whether  ciWl  or  criminal,  in  which  the  laity  were 
coneeroed.  There  were  two  judges :  but  an  appeal  lay  from 
their  decision  to  the  Viguier  himself,  who  heard  the  cause 
again,  in  conjunction  with  tliree  assessors.  The  Cmirt  qf 
Vic€g9rence  was  for  all  cases  in  which  the  military  and  re- 
ligious orders  were  concerned ;  and  that  of  the  Rote  {delta 
Botta)  for  all  cases  in  which  the  clergy  were  engaged.  This 
court  eonaisted  of  the  Auditor- Gewral^  as  president,  and 
four  or  five  other  judges.  Another  court,  that  of  the  Audi- 
tor^Chmrai,  had  a  primary  jurisdiction  in  particular  cases  ; 
and  was  also  a  court  of  appeal  ftom  the  sentence  of  indivi- 
dual judges  or  magistretes  of  Avignon  and  the  county 
Ventinin.    From  this  court  again  an  appeal  might  be  made 


nommally  to  the  Vice-Legate,  but  in  reality  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Rote,  to  which  the  Vice-Legate  transferred  the 
aflflBur;  in  such  cases  the  Auditor- General  took  no  part  in 
the  decision.  In  criminal  cases  an  appeal  lay  in  the  last 
resort  to  a  tribunal  composecl  of  the  Auditor- General  and 
some  other  judges,  with  the  Vice-Legate  himself  for  presi- 
dent It  seems  likely  that  in  this  case  the  appeal  was  in 
form  made  to  the  Vice-Legate,  and  that  he  committed  the 
case  to  the  tribunal  just  mentH>ned.  He  usually  gave 
audience  twice  a  week  to  receive  appeals.  According  to 
some  authorities,  there  was  a  further  right  of  appeal  from 
these  several  courts  to  Rome.  The  Inquisition  was  also 
established  at  Avignon. 

The  viguier,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  though 
nominated  annually  by  the  Pope,  appears  to  have  been  tho 
successor  of  the  podestat,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Avignon 
at  the  period  of  its  independence.  He  was  always  a  gen- 
tleman by  station.  The  police  was  under  the  direction  of 
three  officers,  called  consuls,  who,  with  their  assessor,  were 
the  police  magistrates. 

Since  the  cession  of  Avignon  to  France,  these  various 
courts  have  of  course  given  way  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
that  kin^om. 

The  city  at  the  most  antient  period  was  built  on  what 
was  called  Le  Rocher  des  Dons  (on  or  near  which  the  ca- 
thedral stands),  and  gradually  extended  towards  the  plain, 
forming  nearly  a  square.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  by  whom  built  is  uncertain;  but  a  change  in  the 
course  of  the  RhAne  having  left  part  of  the  city  open,  a  new 
wall  was  erected,  probably  by  the  Romans,  lliese  latter 
walls  were  built  on  very  substantial  arches.  Some  remains 
of  them  were  existing  when  Expillv  wrote  his  account 
(viz.  1 762),  and  the  antient  gates  nad  been  then  removed 
only  about  twenty  years.  Several  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  dug  up  at  different  times. 

Avignon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  adorned 
with  meadows,  orchards,  and  mulberry  j^antations.  The 
city  is  in  great  part  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  eours, 
or  promenade,  planted  with  elms,  which  runs  outside  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls.  The  Rhdne  tlows  on  the  west  side  of  it,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  remarkable  for  its  length. 
A  stone  bricige  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  work  was  undertaken  and  commenced  by 
St.  Benezet,  a  shepherd  boy  of  eighteen,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  had  nineteen  arches ; 
and  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  structure,  on  account  of 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  the  river.  In  the  vear 
1669,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV.,  it  was  almost  entirely 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and  only  four 
arches  were  left  entire:  the  part  destroyed  was  replaced 
by  a  wooden  structure,  which  appears  to  be  the  one  now 
standing. 

While  under  the  papal  dominion,  Avignon  abounded  in 
churches  and  religious  establishments.  The  continual 
noise  of  their  bells  led  Rabelais  to  give  to  the  city  the 
name  of  La  Ville  Somutnte.  The  cathedral  is  by  no  means 
of  uniform  architecture.  Its  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been 
removed  from  an  antient  temple  of  Hercules.  Its  magni- 
ficence at  a  former  period  was  considerable :  but  as  later 
authorities  do  not  sav  much  of  it,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it 
has  gone  to  decay  auring  the  last  eventftil  half  century. 
Among  the  tombs  which  it  contains  are  those  of  the  Popes 
Benedict  XII.  and  John  XXII.  There  were,  during  the 
later  period  of  the  papal  dominion,  collegiate  churches  served 
by  many  ecclesiastics;  and  a  great  number  of  religious 
houses  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  namely,  twenty  for  men, 
and  fifteen  for  women ;  besides  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  number  of  ecclesiastics  was  estimated  by 
Expilly,  in  1 762,  at  900.  The  church  of  the  Cordeliers  was 
celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Laura  de  Sade.  The  same  tomb 
contained  also  the  body  of  her  husband  Hugues  de  Sade. 
Her  best  monument  is  the  poetry  of  her  lover  Petrarch. 
The  church  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  tomb  huA  disappeared, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  still  entire  under  the  ground.  The  site 
of  the  church  and  its  enclosure  is  convo/ted  into  a  fVuit- 
eaiden,  and  a  small  cypress  tree  marks  the  spot  where 
I«aura  is  interred.  {Travels  in  France  in  1814-15.)  The 
same  church  contained  the  tomb  of  '  the  breve  Crillon,* 
one  of  the  most  distinginshed  warriors  of  France  in  the 
unhappy'  religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  cnurch  of  the  Celestins  there  was  a  valuable  library,  a 

Kainting  of  a  human  skeleton  of  the  natural  size,  said  to 
ave  Men  done  by  Rcn6  of  Ai\)ou,  the  tomb  of  Cle- 
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uent  VII.,  and  that  of  8t.  Benewt,  the  trchiteet  of  ih« 
bridge  over  the  Rhdne.  The  church  of  the  monks  of  St 
Anthony  contained  the  tomb  of  Alain  Chartier,  a  FreilOh 
writer  of  eminenoe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
An  ivory  oruciflx,  2e  inehei  long,  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship, a  production  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  is  in  the 
church  'de  la  Mis^noorde/  This  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  tlie  oitv. 

Avignon  is  still  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  cha- 
ritable and  useful  institutions.  It  has  an  infirmary  for 
soldiers  whose  wounds  require  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
Paris ;  a  lunatic  asylum ;  a  high-school  (coUige  royal) ;  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests;  a  society  of  the 
friends  of  the  arts ;  an  agricultural  society ;  a  collection  of 
paintings  and  antiquities ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  a 
botanical  garden  ;  and  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumes. 
There  is  also  a  learned  society  called  the  Academy  of 
Vaunluse.    The  present  theatre  was  erected  in  1825. 

The  town  is  clean :  the  houses  are  of  stone  and  well- 
built;  but  the  streets,  in  part  at  least,  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  town  is  subject  to  violent  winds.  Avignon  con- 
tains many  relics  of  its  former  greatness.  The  papal  palace, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  cathedral,  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
GoUiic  architecture,  and  has  been  for  some  time  and  is  still 
used  as  a  barrack.  The  former  mint  is  now  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose ;  it  has  a  fine  front 

The  trade  of  Avignon  has  been  making  considerable  pro- 
gress for  some  years  past.  Silk  stuffii  are  tlie  chief  articles 
manuilEUitured ;  and  there  is  a  cannon  foundry;  also  a 
foundry  for  sheets  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin  ;  and  a  saltpetre 
refinery.  The  chin/  produetiona  of  the  neighbouring  country 
appear  to  be  madder  roots  and  silk.  The  number  of  mul- 
berry trees  has  increased  very  greatly  of  late  years.  A 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  Avignon  is  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  to  and  from  which  goods  are  conveyed  on 
the  Rh6ne  by  way  of  Aries.  The  population  of  Avignon  in 
1 832,  was  about  30,000  for  the  commune,  or  26,000  for  the 
town  itself.  In  1762,  Expilly  computed  them  at  28,000. 
Among  these  were  about  600  Jews,  who  hved  by  themselves 
in  a  quarter  called  the  Juiverie,  or  Jewry. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon  is  of  early  date,  though  we 
need  not  adopt  the  tradition  which  makes  St.  Rufus,  the 
son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  (who  carried  our  Saviour*a 
cross),  the  first  possessor  of  the  see ;  and  which  ascribes 
the  plantation  of  Christianity  here  to  Martha,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  The  bishop  was  succes- 
sively a  suflRragan  of  the  Archbishops  of  Vienne  and  of 
Aries;  but  in  1474  or  1475,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Julian  de  la  Roudre,  who 
was  then  bishon,  raised  the  see  to  an  arohbishoprio.  The 
sufiragans  of  this  new  metropolitan  were  the  Bishops  of 
Carpentras,  Cavaillon,  and  Vaison,  who  were  also  taken  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
archbishop  still  retains  his  rank ;  and  has  und«r  him  the 
Bishops  of  Nismes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier.  The 
department  of  Vaucluse  forms  his  diocese. 

Several  councils  were  in  the  middle  ages  held  at  Avig- 
non ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  general  councils. 
A  council  of  the  archbisnop  and  his  suffragans  was  held  in 
1727.  In  1303,  Pope  Bonifttce  VIII.  erected  a  university, 
but  it  it  not  now  in  existence.  It  efljoyed  considerable 
reputation  in  its  day< 

It  may  be  observed  that  while  the  city  and  territory  were 
subject  to  the  Pope,  the  river  RhOne  was  always  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  France. 

Avignon  is  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  iU  inhabitanU 
and  the  beauty  of  the  women.  Several  illustrious  persons, 
male  and  female,  were  natives  of  this  place ;  among  them 
Laura,  the  mistress  of  Petrarch ;  the  Chevalier  Folard,  a 
writer  on  militarv  affairs ;  Claude  Joseph  Vemet,  the  painter ; 
and  the  Abbe  Poulle,  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator. 

The  arrondissemcnt  of  Avignon  comprehends  174  square 
miles,  or  111,360  acres,  and  contains  a  population  of  66,000 
inhabitants.  {Le  Grand  Diciionnaire^  by  Martinidre ;  Z>tc- 
iionnaire  dei  Gaule*  el  de  la  Fhmoe,  by  the  Abbe  Expilly, 
1 762 ;  MM.  Malte  Brun,  Balbi.) 

A' VI  LA,  a  district  in  Old  Castile,  comprising  the  terri- 
tory situated  between  40°  8'  and  41°  10'  ^l.  lat,  and  4°  Id' 
and  5°  30'  \V.  long.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Segovia ;  on  the  west,  bv  that  of  Salamanca ;  on 
the  south,  by  that  of  Toledo ;  and  on  the  north,  by  Valla- 
dolid.  The  territory  of  this  province  is  the  most  elevated  in 
the  central  part  of  Spain,  particularly  in  its  louth«m  ex- 


tremity, wbert  it  it  vetf  nountaiiioiii*    Thi  niodpa  of 

these  mountaina  are  the  Siorraa  de  Avila,  the  direetioii  of 
which  is,  in  general,  fhim  east  to  west  Then  alio  it  tb« 
great  paramena  of  Avila,  a  truncated  eone,  the  satnmit  of 
which  oontaini  a  aurfeoe  of  8  square  leitgu««  about  7d 
English  square  milea.  This  vast  extent  of  graund  is  almoal 
barren,  and  serves  only  fbr  pasture  and  fire-wood.  Th# 
southern  part  of  this  province  being  so  roountainoua  ia  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  very  thinly  peopled.  The  northera  die- 
tricts  are  milder,  more  productive,  and  better  inhabited; 
but  they  are  deficient  in  iUel,  which  is  supplied  fkam  th» 
fbrests  in  the  south. 

There  is  a  lake,  of  small  extent,  near  Don  Jimeno ;  and 
two  still  smaller  lakes,  called  Loo  Salinas,  not  ihr  from 
Heman-Saneho«  « 

The  rivers  of  this  provinoe  are  very  inoonsidarable.  Th# 
Adaja,  which  is  the  prineipaU  has  its  souroe  near  Villatoro^ 
20  miles  west  of  Avila.  Its  course  is  from  west  to  east  as  tu 
as  that  city,  where  it  forms  an  angle,  and  taking  a  direction 
from  south  to  north,  after  being  enriohed  by  the  B(riloya, 
empties  itself  into  the  Duero,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid. 
Its  course  is  about  36  miles.  The  Albereho  springs  near 
Piedrahita,  on  the  western  boundaries  of  the  province,  flows 
first  south,  then  east,  and  lastly  sooth-wesU  and  falls  into 
the  Tagus,  near  Cazalegas,  in  the  provinoe  of  Toledo.  Its 
course  through  the  province  of  Avila  is  about  60  miles.  The 
other  rivers,  or  ratlier  streams,  are  not  deserving  of  men- 
tion :  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentiooed,  aU  flow  into 
the  Ducro,  following  the  inolination  of  the  laad»  which  in 
general  is  to  the  north. 

The  area  of  this  prevince  is,  aooordmg  toMinaBo,  170 
square  loSgues  of  20  to  a  degree,  which  makes  IftZA  geognt- 
phioal  square  miles ;  and  its  population  106,716  inhabitants, 
distributed  among  283  towns  and  villages. 

More  than  half  the  lands  of  the  province  are  uneultiTatod. 
The  part  which  is  cultivated,  and  whieh  does  not  consist  of 
pasture-ground,  produces  grein.  fruit,  oil,  wine,  and  ftaau 
Tlie  unfavourable  state  of  agriculture  in  this  prairinea  ia 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance^  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  is  either  vested  inalienably  in  eccJesiastJoal 
bodies  or  is  fettered  in  the  hands  of  private  fiuniliOs  bf 
strift  entails.  (See  Minano,  and  abM>  the  Eatadiitica  Ttr* 
rilarial  de  la  Prmnncid  de  Avila,  by  I>on  B.  Borjas  j  Tar* 
rius.) 

A'VIL A,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  that  name,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  elevated  3484  feet  above  the  levtl  of  the  sea« 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ads^a,  40''  42'  N.  lat  4"  OiK  W. 
long.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  which  ware  huUt  in 
the  time  of  Alonso  VI.  of  Castile.  The  streets  are  vSry 
irregular,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  The  hooses  are  m 
general  built  of  granite  of  a  dark  colour,  whieh  oirOttmstanoa 
gives  to  the  city  a  gloomy  aspect  The  town  is  orttamMited 
with  many  fountains,  and  has  a  good  promenado  in  Ibo 
suburbs.  At  a  certain  distance  the  city  presents  an  Sppear> 
ance  of  grandeur,  owing  to  the  great  nudkber  of  towers 
and  steeples  which  rise  majesticallv  over  its  old  walls. 

Avila  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  nas  a  chapter,  a  bishop, 
seven  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and  a  great  numbar  of 
chaplains.  The  bishopric  contains  636  psnidieb  Tha  ci^ 
has  eight  parishes,  eight  convents  for  men  and  aiidbt  far 
women,  an  hospital,  a  seminary,  and  a  universityln  tha 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo.    Tlie  population  is  4976. 

Avila  has  the  privilege  called  Pote  de  granosi  or  tha 
standard  measure  for  grains,  known  in  Spain  by  tha  namft 
of  Marco  de  Avila. 

This  town  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  remarkaUa 
events ;  among  others,  of  the  solemn  act  of*^  dapositioQ  of 
the  weak  Enrioue  IV.,  who,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1466,  Waa 
solemnly  degraded  in  the  public  square  iVom  the  royal  dig* 
nity,  and  his  brother  Alonso  proclaimed  king  in  Us  atstd. 

fhere  are  at  Avila  nine  manufactories  of  woollen  stuffst 
five  of  cotton  prints,  and  several  of  hats,  belonging  to  private 
individuals ;  besides  the  royal  manufaotory  of  doth,  tha 
machinery  of  whidi  is  moved  by  water. 

Avila  is  the  birth-place  of  Santa  Theresa*  the  founder  of  . 
the  bare-footed  Carmelites,  whose  writings  are  an  hichly 
valued  in  Spain  ibr  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  styb. 

(See  Minano ;  Antillon ;  Betadktica  de  la  Promnda  de 
Avila,  por  Don  Bernardo  Boijas  y  Tarrins.) 

AVISON,  CHARLB8.  a  musician  of  oonsiderebla  ami- 
nenee,  both  as  a  critic  and  a  composer,  was  bom  about  tha 
year  1 726.  When  young  he  visited  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  and  after  his  return  became  a  pupil  of  uemiiiiiiiw 
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under  whom  b*  aflquli^  his  knowMgt  9t  loore-wtiting. 
He  settled  at  NtW9a8tle-u|x>n-Tvi|e>  Aving  accepted  the 
place  of  organist  of  the  principal  chureh  in  that  town,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death.  In  1752  he  published  his 
Efmy  091  Musical  Brpression^  a  weU-written  work,  which 
display!  much  acuteness,  and  no  small  share  of  that  taste 
which  arises  out  of  good  sense  and  deep  reflection ;  but  he 
was  not  free  from  prejudices,  and  Ubourfd  in  vain  to  exalt 
MmmUo  tnd  Gemini»ni  at  the  expense  of  Htndel.  Many, 
howerer*  of  hit  opinions  will  bear  the  teat  of  strtot  exa- 
mination ;  and  mueh  of  what  he  hu  advanead.  eapecially 
IB  fevoiur  of  timplicity  in  choral  musio,  will  be  admitted  to 
be  Just,  when  a  little  philosophy  ii  called  to  the  aid  of  mu* 
aieal  eritieiam.  His  essay  wis  answered  by  Dr.  William 
Ha^et,  of  Oxlbrd.  who  oertainly^xpoaed  two  or  three  errors 
whitli  Avison  had  fUlen  into  respecting  the  established 
rulea  of  mnaleal  eompoaition.  But  the  learned  |»rofessor 
made  bia  attaek  with  too  much  asperityt  and  was,  in  a  iew 
instaneea,  over-atrsBuoui  in  defending  eertaiu  laws  of  bar* 
mony  whieh  evtn  then  were  beginning  to  be  slighted,  and 
bave  sinoe  been  abrogated  in  |iraotiee.  Avison,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  replied  to  Hayes,  in  a  short  pamphlet  oontain- 
ing  mufih  aaroaam  and  little  argument ;  and  here  the  matter 
dropped :  but  bis  work  continues  to  bo  read,  while  that  of 
bia  asaiilant  ia  tamttmn.  Mr.  Avison  was  the  projeotor 
of  the  adantation  of  Maroello's  Psalms  to  the  Bng^ish  ver^ 
aion,  wbieb  Qarth  of  Durham  undertook  and  published, 
mueb  aaaisted  by  the  former.  His  own  compoaitlona  consist 
ehiefly  of  Ave  sets  of  Coneertoa  for  a  Full  tfand,  forty-five 
in  number,  wbieb  exhibit  more  eleganoe  than  originality  t 
tbey  were  nevertbelesa  very  fovourably  reeeived,  ami  one  or 
two  of  tbem  are  still  performed  at  the  Antient  Conoerta, 
where  the  distinctness  of  their  melody  always  seeurea  lo 
them  several  willing  bearers,  and  some  warm  admirers. 

A VIX^NA,  called  by  the  Italians  Valtea,  or  La  Valona, 
a  town  in  Albania,  on  the  gulf  of  Avl6na,  wbidi  ia  formed 
by  the  headland  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 
Aero-Ceraunian  Promontory,  and  called  at  the  present  day 
C.  LingoeUa,  or  OAAam  (i.  e..  Cape  Tongue).  This  headland 
is  the  termination  of  the  Aoro-Ceraunian  Mountains  oi  the 
antienta,  new  the  Mountains  of  Khimira.  The  gidf  of 
Avl6na  ia  a  deep  raeesa,  in  proportion  to  ita  extent :  the 
town  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  on  the  left  band  aa  yon 
sail  into  the  milf.  The  town  has  a  considerable  lake  near 
it ;  and  to  the  N.B.  it  ia  sbelterad  by  one  of  the  rangea  ^ 
the  Albanian  mountaina. 

The  bmiit  oonnexion  of  Avl6na  with  Italyhas  given  lo  it 
the  appearaaee  of  an  Italian  town.  Dr.  Holland,  en  bis 
viait,  observed  the  Italian  style  of  building  in  the  street 
aK.^t  whirb  be  naaaed.  The  popnlation  is  new,  however, 
alme^*^  entirely  liebaamedan.  Although  there  is  a  Greek 
Bi:»hop  >?f  Avians,  jet  the  number  of  Greeks  is  few,  perbapa 
about  thir%^  flunihea.  There  are  a  few  Christians  o#  the 
Latin  ebanh,  vhose  superior  is  the  Bishop  of  Monte  Negro. 
At  the  time  ow'  ^'  Holland's  visit  (vis.,  in  IS  13),  and 
when  Mr.  Hobhe,^'>*  ^^  >n  Albania  (in  1809),  it  supplied 
Upper  Albania  wiu^  Mieh  articles  of  Italian  and  German 
manufoetuie  as  weie  /n  use  among  the  natives ;  gun  and 
pistol  banrels,  glasa,  pa.'*'.  •«<!  Calabrian  eapotea.  The 
exporu  were  timber,  gall-oute.  wheat,  maiie,  wool,  oil,  and 
mineral  piteh  from  the  mine.'  of  Selenitaa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Viosa,  er^Boiusaa,  abt'Ut  8  miles  to  the  N.B.  ef 
Avl6ne.  Dr.  Holland  estimated  the  number  of  houses  at 
nenrly  IMO,  and  Mr.  Gait  had  b.reyiously  esUmated  the 
InhaMUnU  et  6000.  There  were  six  n:osq5!es  and  one  Greek 
ektiiMti 

AvWVna  waa  known  to  the  antienU  by  the  name  of  Anion. 
It  is  in  let.  4<f«e'  N.and  long.  19^  t8'  E.  ftom  Greenwieh. 
AvMkia  was  in  the  paehalie  of  Berat  [see  Bikat]  ;  and 
Ibrahim  Pecba  of  Berat,  who  iras  deposed  and  imprisoned 
by  AH  Paeba,  retired  here  after  the  surrender  of  bis  eapital, 
with  bis  suite  and  treasures,  and  held  out  ft>r  some  !lme 
afainet  a  Moekading  ftne,  until,  after  be  had  escaped  to 
the  mouBtains,  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies  by 
tresniefT. 

Dr.  Holland  deseribea  the  oed  of  aaphaltum  or  eompaet 
nrineral  pitrb  at  Selenitia  as  probably  extending  over  a  inr- 
faee  al  IcnsI  ftrar  miles  in  circumference.  Thepttch  appears 
in  vaitouB  plaees  on  the  deelivity  ef  the  raivlnes  wbieb  inter- 
sect the  district,  and  is  occasionally  woffcad  in  ioeb  situa* 
tioWk  b«l  more  fteqneiHlT  by  ebnfts  Mmk  dewn  ftom  the 
auriiHe.  It  is  ooveced  if  a  knee  dapoait  of  aalearaows 
witA  eai  etaf ,  by  bade  ef  pImK  He.,  tlw  tiitrkneie  ef 


wbksb  nriee  iq  difierent  plaoaa.  Dr.  RoUand  ^fMH^nded 
ii^to  one  sheft  which  was  only  40  feet  deep,  3Q  feet  being 
out  through  the  bed  of  pitch.  At  this  depth,  and  while 
having  yet  a  floor  of  the  minerali  the  workmen  began  to 
tunnel  in  e  horizontal  dirretion:  but  this  mine  was  of 
rtcent  origin*  and  the  workings  had  yet  advanced  only  a 
few  feet  Arom  the  shaft.  The  minora  reported  that  in  some 
parU  the  bed  of  pitoh  (or  beds,  fer  it  ie  not  asoertained 
whether  it  is  one  continuous  bed  or  not)  waa  70  or  80  feet 
thick.  The  colour  of  this  pitch  approaehes  to  black ;  the 
ftrncture  i«  oonehoidal ;  it  i^  slightly  britlle,  and  has  a  speei-> 
ftegmvity  of  r4or  1'5,  It  beoomee  viscid,  or  nearly  fluid, 
when  heated,  and  bums  with  a  tolerably  bright  flame.  The 
property  of  the  mines  is  vested  in  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
Ali  Pacha  paid  a  rent  of  10,000  pieatres  per  annum.  The 
carnage  ef  the  pitoh  to  Avl6na  was  chiefly  done  by  horses, 
and  six  or  seven  cargoes  were  (about  1812)  annually  ex- 
ported, chiefly  to  Malta  and  to  difleient  Italian  porU. 
Taking  the  piastre  of  fiblim  of  1801  aa  the  standard  here, 
10,000  piastres  are  equal  to  nearly  600/. 

AVOCADO  PEAR,    [See  PaasiA.] 

AVOCAT,  a  French  woid,  derived  ftom  the  Latin  odhth 
catui,  and  corresponding  to  the  English  '  oounselbr  at  law.* 
[See  AoTOOATx.J  In  French  law  language  the  avoeata 
are  distinguished  into  *avooats  plaidans,*  who  answer  to 
our  barristers,  and  *  avocats  oonsultana,'  called  ^Iso  *  Juris- 
oonsttltes,*  a  kind  of  ohamber  counsel,  who  do  not  plead  in 
court,  but  give  their  opinion  on  intricate  points  of  law.  Un« 
der  the  old  monarchy  the  avocats  were  elaased,  with  regaid 
to  profeaaional  rank,  mto  various  oatesories,  suc^  as  '  avoeata 
au  oonaeil,'  who  oonduoted  and  pleaded  causes  brought  be* 
fere  the  king's  council ;  they  were  seventy  in  number,  and 
were  appointed  bf  the  ohancellor ;  they  were  considered  as 
attached  to  the  kmg's  court :  and  '  avoeata  g6n£raux»'  who 
pleaded  before  the  pariiaments,  and  other  superior  courts,  in 
all  causes  in  whidi  the  king,  the  church,  communities,  and 
minors  were  interested.  At  flrst  the  '  avocats  genftraux '  were 
styled  *  avocats  du  roi,*  and  the  other  barristers  who  pleaded  in 
private  causes  were  called  *  avoeata  gAn^raux,'  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  these  appellations  were  changed,  the '  avooats  du  roi* 
werastvled  'avocats  ^ni6raux,*  and  three  of  them  were  ap* 
peinteci  to  eaeh  superior  oourt,  while  the  counsel  who  filled 
the  same  ofl3ee  before  the  inferior  courts  assumed  the  name 
of  'avoeata  du  roi.'  {Rtperioitt  Univgrsei  <k  Juri$pru* 
cfenoi,  and  Dieiionnairt  d§  tAmdhmt,}  'Avooat  fiiical* 
waa  a  law^flleer  in  a  ducal  or  other  seignorial  court  of  justice, 
answering  to  the  avooat  dn  roi  in  a  royal  oourt 

At  preaent  there  are  in  Franee  *  avocats  au  oonaeil  dn 
roi,'  as  formerly ;  *  avoeata  g^nteux,'  of  whom  there  are  ii  vo 
at  the  Court  of  Cassation  or  Supreme  Court,  four  at  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Paria,  besides  substituteSk  and  two  or  three 
at  each  Cour  Royale  in  the  departmenta.  The  practising 
barristers  are  classed  into  'aivocats  iL  la  Cour  de  Cassation,* 
who  are  fifty  in  number*  and  who  conduct  exelttsively  all 
causes  before  that  court;  and  *  avoeata  k  la  Cour  Royale,* 
who  plead  before  the  varioua  royal  eonrta.  All  avocats  must 
be  baohelora  at  law,  and  moat  have  taken  the  oath  before  the 
Cour  Royale.  There  is  a  roll  of  the  adveealea  practising  in 
eaeh  eourt.  Candidalaa  are  admitled  by  the  CounoiT  of 
Discipline  after  a  probationary  term.  The  membere  Ckf  the 
council  are  elected  by  tbe  adveoatea  insaribed  on  the  lolL 
The  '  avou^s '  (attorneys)  also  plead  when  the  number  of 
advocates  is  not  suflloient  for  the  detpatch  of  bneiness. 
{Almanack  Royai  §i  Si^timaL)  The  woij  *  avQu4,*  in  eanoi^ 
law,  meant  tbe  protestor  or  guaidiin  of  some  ibiueh.  ebboy» 
or  monastery,  or  other  eosleaiaatieal  eommnaity  waA  JHrisdior 
lion.  In  the  middle  agea  be  waa  gtnerally  some  feudul 
brd  who  took  care  of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  defended  them  either  in  oourt  or  field ;  he  dis- 
pensed justice  in  the  namo  of  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  in 
all  places  under  their  iurisdietion,  end  oommanded  the  forces 
issembled  in  their  defeoee.  In  Qermen  be  was  ealled 
« kasCrogt  \  the  name  oeeun  often  in  the  bietory  of  tbe 

middle  ag^- 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  AVBRDUP0I8,  tbe  name  i^ves 
tothe  eommon  ayitem  of  weights  in  England,  now  appbedla 
all  goods  exeept  tbe  pteoions  metals  and  medieinea.  Tbna» 
a  pound  of  laa  it  a  pound  luwrrfawoif,  and  oontaina  7000 
grains;  aponnd  of  gold  is  a  poond  truff^  aoieontaina  5769 
mfais.  Tbe  word  baa  been  eappoaed  to  be  toteed  ftnm  the 
Fmneb  oeetfr  ifci  jpotife,  te  have  weigbt ;  bnc  neuiteUm  ( ' 
openfayotfiatbeMWtaiiiilwtiiofipiiiiBgtliiiwwi 
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{hat  the  obsolete  Fre;nch  verb  aoerer^  and  the  middle  I^tin  | 
word  averaret  signify  to  verify  (*®«  Ducange,  at  the  word 
Averare),  it  is  more  likely  that  we  are  to  look  here  for  the 
true  etymology.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  averia  ponderis,  averta,  and  avera,  being 
(on  the  same  authority)  words  used  for  goods  in  generaL 

The  ounce  averdupois  is  generally  considered  as  the 
Roman  unda.  It  contains  437^  grains  (N.B.  there  is  but 
one  grain  in  use  amongst  us),  while  the  Roman  uncia^  ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnot,  contains  437|  grains ;  according  to 
Christiani  (DeUe  Misure,  &c.,  Venice,  1 760,  cited  by  Dr. 
Young)  it  is  415-^  grains ;  and  according  to  Paucton  (cited 
by  Dr.  Kelly)  it  is  431^  grains.  Whether  the  preceding  be 
correct  or  not,  we  cannot  suppose  that  in  any  case  the  sup- 
position could  be  nearly  verified,  as  our  ancestors  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  small  weights :  for 
instance,  in  the  list  of  church  gold  and  silver  plate  delivered 
to  Henry  VIII.  (preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library),  nothing 
less  than  an  ounce  is  mentioned,  except  only  once,  in  which 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  given. 

The  antient  pound  (now  used  in  Scotland)  was  heavier 
than  the  averdupois,  and  weighed  7600  grains :  the  earliest 
reflations  on  toe  subject  fix  the  troy  weight ;  the  averdu- 
pois is  mentioned  in  some  orders  of  Henry  VIII.,  a.d.  1532* 
and  a  pound  of  this  sort  was  placed  in  the  Exchequer  as  a 
standard  by  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1588.  The  committee  of  1758 
found  this  pound  to  be  1|  grains  less  than  it  should  be  as 
deduced  from  the  standard  troy  pound  kept  at  the  Mmt, 
which  they  attributed  to  frequent  use ;  but  considering  the 
averdupois  weight  altogether  as  '  of  doubtfUl  authority/  and 
troy  weight  as  the  one  *  best  known  to  our  law/  they  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  standard,  which 
it  has  accordingly  been  ever  since,  though  goods  in  general 
are  weighed  by  averdupois  weight. 

The  committee  of  1816  made  no  alteration  in  the  weights, 
but  ascertained  the  value  of  the  grain,  as  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  Parliament  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74 :  'A  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at 
the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  barometer  being  at  thirty  inches,  is  equal 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain.*  The  pound  aver- 
dupois contains  7000  such  grains.  From  this  it  may  be 
deduced  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, weighs  997*14  ounces,  which,  being  very  nearly 
1000  ounces,  gives  an  expeditious  rule  for  deducing  the  real 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  substance  from  its  spediic 
gravity.  For  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  be 
t9'36,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gmd  is  19360  ounces 
averdupois.  If  more  accuracy  be  required,  subtract  three 
for  every  thousand  from  the  ref^ult. 

The  averdupois  pound  ii  divided  as  follows  :^> 
Grains.       Dram. 
27U  1  Ounce. 

437^  16  1  Pound. 

700b  256  16  1 

88  pounds  make  one  quarter. 
112  pounds,  or  4  Quarters,  one  hundred  weight. 
^0  hundred  weight  one  ton. 

The  ounce  if  more  commonly  divided  into  quarters  than 
into  drams. 

The  usual  contractions  are  as  follows : — 

grain     .    .  er.  pound lb. 

dram     .    .  dr.  quarter qr. 

ounce    .    .  OS.  hundred  weight    .     .  cwt 

To  reduce  a  large  number  of  pounds  to  hundred  weights 
roughly,  from  alioui  two  flgure9  take  all  but  three.  Thus 
1 7,684  pounds  contain  1 59  hundred  weight,  done  as  follows : — 
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Subtract  159 
When  the  number  of  hundred-weights  exceeds  100,  the 
error  can  never  be  greater  than  two. 

The  pound  averdupois  is  '45354  of  the  French  kilo- 
gramme, and  *9071  of  the  common  French  pound.  That  is, 
904  pounds  are  410  kilogrammes,  and  452  pounds  averdupoii 
are  410  French  pounds.      [See  Wbiohts  and  Mkasurbs.] 

If  decimals  be  employed :  from  one  hundredth  of  the 
pounds  subtract  one  thoMondth,  and  from  the  result  sub- 
tract its  hundredth  part.  The  result  is  about  one  five- 
hundredth  part  too  small.  We  give  the  preceding  examplot 
and  another  which  is  an  obvious  verification  .  | 


17,684  lib. 
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AVON,  the  name  of  several  British  riven,  the  principal 
of  which  we  shall  mention  below.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  antient  British  language,  and  to  signify  a  river  *. 

1.  7%«  Upper  Avon,  or  the  Avon  of  Warwickshire, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Severn.  It  rises  from  a  source  caUed 
Avon-well,  m  the  village  of  Naseby,  in  NorthampCaoshire ; 
and  after  flowing  a  little  way  towards  the  N.W.,  turns  Id 
the  S.W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Leicester.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  milet 
from  its  source  it  is  crossed  b^  the  Roman  fVaUing-Hreei 
at  Dow  bridge,  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  sop- 
posed  by  Mr.  Ireland  to  be  the  Tripontium  of  Antoninna. 
This  station  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  ckae  to  th« 
bank  of  the  river.  It  is  not  on  the  Watling-atreeC,  but 
about  half  a  mile  fh)m  it  on  the  north-east  side,  and  there- 
fore a  little  higher  up  the  river.  From  Dow  bridge  the 
river  has  a  winding  course  of  above  thirty  miles — its  main 
direction  being  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  aondi-west, 
past  Rugby,  Bretford,  Stoneleigh,  and  other  plaoea  to  War- 
wick. In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  three  tributariei, 
which  may  be  noticed:  the  Swift  (from  Lutterwoith  in 
Leicestershire),  and  the  Sow  (fh>m  the  north-east  part  of 
Warwickshire),  fall  into  it  on  the  right  bank,  and  tne  Lem 
or  Leame  (which  comes  from  the  borders  of  Northampton- 
shire, past  Leamington  Priora),  on  the  left  buik.  fVom 
Warwick,  where  it  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  eaatle,  it 
winds  gently  towards  Stratford,  the  birthplace  o^  Shak- 
speare*  about  eight  miles  south-west  from  Warwick,  by  the 
road ;  but  the  length  of  the  river  is  probably  tma  twelve  to 
fifteen.  A  little  below  Stratford,  the  river  Stour  (whidi 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  and  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  southern  part  of  Warwickshire)  falls  into 
the  Avon  on  the  left  bank ;  a  few  miles  below  the  Ahie 
(which  comes  from  the  north,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Arrow,  at  Alcester)  entera  it  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the 
stream  leaving  Warwickshire,  enters  Woroestendiire,  and 
passes  on  to  Evesham,  having  had  a  course  fhim  Stratford 
of  about  eighteen  miles.  From  Evesham  the  river  takes  a 
eireuit  by  Pershore  to  Tewkesbury,  just  within  the  border 
of  Gloucesterehire,  where  it  falls  into  the  SeveriL  Tins  last 
part  of  its  course  may  be  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  miks ; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  stream  from  its  rise  to  its  jun^i- 
tion  with  the  Severn,  may  be  estimated  at  abcmt  a  him'Ia«d 
miles. 

The  stream  of  the  Avon  is  genUe,  and  its  bank^^  interest* 
ing  and  beautiful,  thoueh  occasionally  flat.  It  *^  navinble 
from  Stratfbrd  for  vessels  of  about  forty  tons  bmden.  Mr. 
Ireland  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  perWjQ  wiio  oeeupied 
the  mill  near  Rugby  for  almost  forty  years,  that  in  some 
ihMts  (not  in  all)  the  river  freezes  ftor^'the  bottom.  *  The 
ireesiug  oommenees  at  the  bottom  of/ the  flood-gates,  wbieb 
he  (the  miller)  first  becomes  senfJible  of  by  the  passage  of 
the  water  being  stopped  at  tha*^  point ;  and  is  plainly  per- 
ceived at  the  flood-gates,  in  iU  progress  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  to  fill  up  and  sur^eessively  close  the  cracks  that 
appear  in  the  surface.  "I'hey  attempt  to  draw  the  slnioss, 
but  in  vain,  and  V7ith  p/o  better  success  attempt,  with  long 
poles,  to  break  the  ice.  These  poles,  when  drawn  out  or 
the  river,  are  incrusVed  with  light,  hollow,  and  honey-eombed 
ice.  After  these  f  rosta  the  river  always  overflows  its  banks. 
Other  masses  of  ioe,  in  various  parts,  rise  to  the  surflMe  and 
are  brought  down  by  the  stream.  The  upper  pert  of  the 
water  is  not  frozen ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  has  berai  fonr 
hours  above  the  horizon  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  the 
mill  no  longor  impeded  in  its  operation.  This  kind  of  finst 
the  miller  denominated  the  anchor  frost  A  similar  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  in  the  Thames,  and  also  in 
America,  where  the  same  designation  oi anchor f nut  is  used.* 
(Ireland's  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon,)  A  canal  ikom 
Snutford  to  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Carnal,  ren- 
necU  the  Avon  with  the  great  system  of  inland  navigatioa 
in  the  midland  counties. 

9.  The  Loieer  Avon  rises  in  the  hillv  district  in  the  nofth-* 

•Mr.  IreUnd.  In  his  Pktmmqwt  Vinoi  m  tk§Atom,  layi.  'Aron, 
89T0B,  i»  m  MUM  coMBoa  to  riwit  whoM  cooiM  Is  msf  9mi  stnlki,* 
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«n)  part  of  Wiltihire.  Several  apringt,  after  nniling  their 
waten,  flow  flrit  to  the  N.W.  put  Wootton  BuMt  (but  not 
close  to  the  town),  then  lum  to  theW.,  and  aftarwurds  to 
the  8. W.,  past  Chippenham  and  Helkiham  to  Rrailford, 
nearly  forty  miles  from  tha  lource,  followinft  the  uinilin;^ 
of  the  itream.  Between  Wootlon  Basset  and  Chitijienham 
the  Avon  receives  a  itrearo  from  the  noighbourhoiid  of 
Malmesbury.  which  ia  marked  in  aoms  mapa  ae  tlii>  Avon, 
aa  thoush  it  were  the  main  stream ;  and  anothor  small 
atream  tram  the  neighbourhood  of  Calne  &lia  inio  it  just 
mbove  Chippenham.  From  Bradford  the  river  has  a  uif' 
cuitoui  eoune  of  more  than  ten  milea  to  Bath,  receiving  the 
little  atream  of  the  Were  from  Trowbridge,  and  tho  Frame 
firom  f  rofDe,  both  on  the  left  bank.  Between  Braiirord  and 
Bath  the  river  enten  8omerMtshire.  From  Bath,  where  it 
becomaa  navigable,  it  flows  about  twenty-seven  or  twcniy- 
eiKfat  nulea  to  the  N.W.  through  Bristol  into  thi.-  Bristol 
Channel.  It*  whole  course  is  thua  between  setenly  and 
eighty  milea.  Large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Bristol,  which  is 
lune  or  tea  niilei  up  the  river. 

'  Thii  river  ia  more  remarkable,'  says  Skrine  ( General 
Aeconat  of  atttMt  Sivtri  qf  Note  in  Onat  Britain).  '  for 
the  roroantie  valleya  it  forms,  and  the  rich  country  it  winds 
through,  than  for  ita  extent,  being  generally  buried  between 
deep  Auika.  Its  colour  also  is  Uabte  to  be  affected  by 
storms — thoae  fivm  Wiltshire  tingine  it  with  while  from  a 
chalky  aott,  and  those  ftom  Someraetatiire  with  red  from  the 
ochre  prevailinv  in  that  country  ;  but  it  naturally  pr<;senu  a 
dark  and  deep  stream,  except  where  shallow!  iuiervcne, 
and  is  occaaionally  rapid.' 

The  Kemtet  tmd  Avon  Canal,  from  Bath  to  Nen-biiry  in 
Berks,  conneeta  this  river  with  tlie  Thames ;  asu\  other 
BitiBcial  uavigatkoB  to  open  water  communicaiiuti  be- 
tween Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  clothing  district  ot  Wilt- 
shire and  Someraetshire.  Just  below  Bristol  the  flue  rocks 
of  St.  Vincent  rise  sbniplly  close  to  the  river.  Ii  was  in 
(xmtenplatjiin  iobm  few  years  since  to  throw  a  suspension 
bridge  over  the  stream  at  this  point,  as  there  iv»uld  be 
suiwient  hugfat  for  the  largest  vessels  to  pass  beneath  it. 
Behiw  theae  ncka  the  river  runs  between  marshes  into  the 
Bristol  Channel 

3.  77u  LittU  Avon  is  an  inaitpiificant  stream,  which  rises 
in  the  ionthem  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  tlows  past 
Berkeley  caatle  into  the  Severn. 

4.  The  Akoi  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  rises  in  the 
farmer  county.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivu- 
lets (riling  in  the  hills  and  downs  which  lie  between  Hun- 
gerihrd  and  Deviies).  and  flows  in  a  southerly  diroetiun  by 
Antesbury  towards  Salisbury,  watering  a  low  valley,  consi- 
.....      xuntv,  whirh  inter- 

s  the  Wily 
\i  flium  the  neigb- 
bourhooJ  of  Warminster,  and  is  augmented  by  the  Nad- 
der.  or  Adder-bourne*,  from  the  border  of  Ehirtclshire). 
snd  the  Bourne  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  springs 
of  the  Avon,  and  punuea  a  course  nearly  parallul  to  it. 
The  Bourne,  it  may  be  observed,  is  dry  in  summer  and  hai^ 
vest  tinto.  By  these  accessions  the  Avon  becomes  navi- 
gable, and  entering  Hampshire,  runs  along  the  wtHtern 
edii«  of  the  New  Foreat,  paat  Fordinttbridge,  Ring- 
wood,  and  Cfaiideburch,  until  it  falls  into  the  Engliiili 
Cfaaonel,  just  btlow  the  last-mentioned  town.  I^our  Its 
outfall  it  receive*  the  Stour,  which  rising  at  Stuurhead. 
Willa,purauea  ita  eoune  in  a  south-east  direction,  past  Slur- 
minsier-Newton-Castle,  Blsndfbrd-Forum.andWiBibourne- 
Uinsler,  into  Hampshire,  and  unites  with  the  Avon.  The 
length  of  theae  rivers  may  be  estimated  to  be  as  Ebllowg  :  — 
Tha  Ann,  from  its  rise  to  Salttbury,  is  about  thirl  y- seven 
miles  long,  and  its  whole  length  isaboveaeventy  miles.  The 
Willey  ia  about  twenty-four  milea  long,  and  the  Nadiler 
about  eighteen  :  the  Bourne  is  nearly  as  long  as  thi'^VIIU'y. 
Tbe  SiDur  is  more  important,  and  nearly  approai  h>'4  the 
AvOBiUelfinleni^h:  perhaps  its  course  may  be  hiulcl  at 
about  sixty  to  siily-flve  miles. 

VvMHis  handsome  seats  adorn  tha  banks  of  the  A  inn  uii 
it*  dMcant  to  SaUsbury,  as  well  as  in  the  loww  ptrt  of  if 
toaim  tlvongh  tha  New  Forest.  Below  Ringwood,  inilec- 
it  fuNB  dimig^aleas  interesting  sandy  lavd  t<  I'li-^ 

■TMnh»ii»     iiiiliiBlfciHiafcii       II.  NaM^  NaT" 
«NM^  h«adll«MMMyM%gWi>aM«^a«ai>k.   . 
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churcb.  The  Stour  lias  a  very  windlni^  course  througli  a 
country  adorned  with  a  number  ot  beautiful  seats. 

Large  abipa  can  get  up  to  Christchurch.  where  the  tide 
rises  seven  or  eight  feet ;  but  a  few  milea  higher  up,  locks 
and  sluices  are  required  to  make  the  river  navigable. 

S,  6.  The  name  Avon  ia  given  to  two  rivers  in  the  prill' 
cipality  of  Wales.  One  is  in  Glamorganshire.  It  rises  in 
the  inland  part  of  the  county,  end  after  a  south-west  course 
of  about  fifteen  miles,  fnlU  into  the  sea  below  the  village  of 
Aber  Avon,  The  other  river  rises  in  Monmouthshire  and 
falls  into  the  Usk  near  Caerlcon.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  foregoing.  This  lost-mentioned  stream  ia 
distinguished  as  the  Avon  Lwyd,  or  the  Torvden. 

7,  8.  9.  Three  streams  in  Scotland  bear  this  name.  One 
is  a  feeder  of  the  Spay,  and  rises  in  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Banff,  close  to  Cainigorum 
Mountain,  Its  source  is  a  small  lonely  loch,  called  Loch 
Avon,  with  Bleep  precipitous  banks,  rising  sheer  up  almost 
to  the  very  ridges  of  tne  adjacent  mountains,  and  entirely 
keeping  the  sun  from  the  surface  of  the  loch  during  the 
winter  luonlhs.  Its  course  is  Erst  easterly  for  about  13 
miles,  and  then  northerly  for  nearly  20  more,  until  it  joins 
the  Spey  at  Invcravon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  32  or  33 
miles.  It  flows  from  the  lake  in  a  large  rapid  stream  ;  and 
the  water  is  remarkably  transparent,  so  as  to  appear  fbrdable 
where  it  is  not  really  so.  In  different  books  of  geography  it 
is  said  to  have  a  course  of  only  about  2D  miles. 

The  next  stream  rises  jtut  within  the  border  of  Ayrshire, 
and  flows  in  a  circuitous  course  till  it  falls  into  the  Clyde 
on  the  left  bank  near  Mamillon.  Its  length  is  nearly  aO 
miles.  The  hanks  are  high  and  bold,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  natural  wood. 

The  remaining  stream  runs  from  Loch  Fanny«ide  in 
Dumbartonshire :  end  flowing  first  lo  the  east,  and  then 
towards  the  north,  falls  into  the  Frilh  of  Forth,  a  little 
west  of  Butrowsloncas.  Its  courw  is  rather  more  than 
20  miles ;  but  it  would  be  increased  in  length  if  measured 
from  the  head  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  tnc  Logic  watert 
which  has  a  longer  course  than  the  parent  stream  previous 
to  their  junction.  For  about  half  its  course,  the  Avon 
forms  the  houndar>-  between  the  shires  of  Linlithgow  and 
SUrling. 

All  these  Scotch  rivers  are  called  sometimes  Aven. 

(Skrine's  Englu/t  Jtivert;  Bmnliei  nf  England  and 
tValet ;  Camden's  Britannia ;  IreUud's  fHc/uresi/ue 
View»  on  the  Upper  Avon.  ^c. ;  Sir  T.  D.  Loudor's  Accuiint 
of  the  Great  Ftoods  iff  Moray.  The  lengths  are  measured 
on  Arrowsmilh's  Map  nf  England,  four  sheets,  1S13  ;  and 
AinsWe's  Map  t^  Scotland,  m  nine  sheets ;  except  Nob.  2 
and  4,  and  part  of  No.  I,  which  have  been  measured  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey.) 

A'VOSET  (Zoology).  The  vernacular  name  for  some 
of  the  geuuB  retiirvirtutra  (Linn,),  formerly  included 
among  the  palmipedti,  or  true  swimmers,  but  now,  with 
greater  attention  to  the  habits  and  affinities  of  the  birds, 

S>laced  by  Vigors  among  the  graiiatorei,  or  waders,  in  tha 
amily  icolopacidte,  between  the  genera  latuam  (sand- 
pipers) and  limota  (godwiU),  in  which  last  the  bill  begins 
-  be  a  little  refiecled. 
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The  genus  recurviroatra  includes  four  speeies— at  least 
muthors  have  yet  only  recorded  so  many.  The  muddy 
shores  of  the  oceau  and  the  hanks  of  nstuaries  are  their 
favourite  haunts,  where  they  feed  on  aquatic  animals,  such 
as  the  smaller  conchifers,  and  mollusks,  and  the  spawn  of 
fishes.  They  are  deep  waders,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  adepts 
at  swimming.  Only  one  of  the  species  is  European,  and 
has  been  long  remarked  for  the  singularity  of  the  shape  of 
the  bill.  *  There  needs  no  great  pains  be  taken,  or  time 
spent,  in  exactly  describing  this  bird,*  says  Ray  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Willughby,  '  for  the  singular  bill  reflected  upwards 
is  sufficient  alone  to  characterize  and  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  birds  we  have  hitherto  seen  or  heard  of.*  This  species, 
rectirvirostra  avoceita  (Linn.)f  is  widely  diffused  through 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe.  Siberia,  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  the  salt^akes  of  Tartary,  are  also  stated 
to  bo  plentifully  supplied  with  these  birds,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  met  with  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  In  E  ngland, 
they  are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  coast  below  the  Humber, 
and  in  Romney  Marsh.  In  the  north,  and  in  Scotland, 
they  are  rarely  seen. 

Notwithstanding  Ray*s  remark,  this  species  cannot  lay 
claim  to  such  an  exclusive  singularity  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill.  To  say  nothing  of  the  other  species  of  recurviroftra, 
the  reflected  bill  appears  in  the  humming  birds.  As  long 
as  there  was  but  one  specimen  known,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  looked  upon  irochilu9  recurmrotiris  (Swainson) 
with  the  eyes  of  doubt,  and  the  curvature  was  considered  to 
be  accidental,  or  the  effect  of  the  position  in  which  the  bird 
had  been  packed  for  transportation.  Six  or  seven  indivi- 
duals have,  however,  since  been  seen,  and  Lesson  has  even 
described  a  second  species  under  the  title  of  irochilui  avo- 
cetta.  That  this,  therefore,  is  a  genuine  form  of  the  bill 
among  «the  humming  birds,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but 
the  structure  of  the  organ  in  recurvirostra  avocetta  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  bill  of  these  trochili. 

Pennant  well  describes  the  avo»ef%  bill  as  'very  thin, 
flexible,  and  of  a  substance  like  whalebone.*  Buflfbn  makes 
it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lamentations  upon  the  errors  of 
Nature  and  her  niggard  disposition  in  providing  for  some  of 
the  less  favoured  of  the  animal  creation.  But,  in  truth,  no 
organ  could  have  been  devised  more  admirably  adapted  for 
the  function  which  it  has  to  perform  than  the  bill  of  the 
avoset,  as  he  who  has  seen  the  bird  scooping,  probing,  or 
apparently  patting  and  beating  the  water  and  soft  mud 
with  it,  while  the  mandibles  act  as  a  strainer  and  retain  the 
prey,  will  readily  acknowledge.  The  avoiei  finequently 
wades  up  to  the  breast,  and  its  long  legs  are  well  formed 
for  this  purpose;  for  they  are  compressed  laterally,  and 
present  but  a  thin  edge,  so  as  to  ofier  hardly  any  resistance 
to  the  medium  through  which  they  have  to  make  their 

E regress.  Though  the  feet  are  palmated,  they  appear  to 
a  adapted  not  for  swimming,  but  for  supporting  the  bird 
upon  the  oose,  after  the  manner  of  the  mudrboanu  used  by 
fowlers,  and  figured  by  Colonel  Hawker:  this  office  the 
feet  of  the  ctvoset  execute  in  perfection.  Montagu  says, 
'  We  remember  one  of  this  species  being  wounded  in  the 
wing,  and  floating  with  the  tide  for  near  a  mile,  when  it  was 
taken  up  alive  without  ever  attempting  to  swim ;  so  that 
the  palmated  feet  seem  only  intended  to  support  it  on  the 
mud.* 

Tlic  nests  of  the  avosets,  which  are  very  inartificial,  are 
generally  formed  in  the  spring,  in  marine  marshes,  where 
the  driest  point  is  selected.  They  breed  in  the  fens  of 
^Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk..  The  eggs  are  greenish,  spotted 
with  brown  or  black.  When  disturl^,  soon  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  they  fly  round  and  round,  repeating  their  pe- 
culiar cry  'twit  twit*  incessantly,  and  are  said  to  feign 
lameness,  like  the  lapwing,  to  decoy  the  intruder  away. 
Pennant  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  an  anotet  which 
he  shot :— '  Length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eighteen  inches, 
to  that  of  the  toes  twenty-two,  the  breadth  thirty.'  The 
weight  was  thirteen  ounces. 

The  plumage  is  black  and  white.  The  bill  is  black,  and 
the  le^  and  toes  are  of  a  pale  blue,  or  blueish  ffrey. 

AVOYER  if  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  otkH)- 
catu9,  Avoue  or  Avoyer  was  no  doubt  a  French  form 
or  corruption  of  advocaiut,  and  was  applied  in  general  to 
the  lay  champion  or  guanlian  of  the  church.  In  South 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  however,  a  country  so  antiently 
and  univerj^ally  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  officers 
who  ruled  as  deputies  of  ihe  emperor  were  induced  to 
designate  their  authoiity  by  tkt  lUlo  which  was  most 


general  in  the  eountry,  vis«>  the  title  implying  eeoleeiaa- 
tical  authority.  Thus  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Berthold,  Duke  of  Zceringen,  stvled  the 
emperor's  advocatvs  in  these  regions,  and  Kodolph  after- 
wards was  advocatui  of  Suevia.  This  term,  half  German- 
ized, half  Gallicized  (for  the  Burgundiani  then  governed  the 
plains  of  Western  Switzerland),  became  in  common  parlance 
Avoyer,  and  was  assumed  by  the  magistrates  of  such  towns 
as  had  attained  the  rank  of  Imperial.  This  meant  that 
they  belonged  nominally  to  the  emperor,  which  privilege 
rendered  them  independent  of,  and  on  a  level  with,  the 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  magistrates  of  Swiss  cities  assumed 
the  title  of  Avoyer^  but  the  title  sunk  every  where  into  disuse, 
except  at  Berne,  in  which  town  it  lasted  till  the  revolution 
of  1794. 

AVRANCHES,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Manohe,  hi 
France,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  river  8^  or  Sfes. 
The  distance  from  Paris  through  Caen  is  196  miliai; 
48°  41'  N.  Imt.,  and  1°  25'  E.  long. 

Avranches  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  tide  of  a  hill, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  crowning  the  summit.  The 
river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  uid  fUls  into  the  sea 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  tide  flows  up  to 
the  bridge  over  the  S^e  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built;  and  brings  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  distriot  use  for 
manure.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  oovmd  with  fine  ver- 
dure and  with  woods  which  reach  quite  down  to  the  shore. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Avranehes  had,  besides  its  cathe- 
dral, three  parish  churches,  two  or  three  monastic  establish- 
ments, of  which  the  Benedictine  convent  yet  remains,  a 
seminary  for  priests,  a  college,  and  an  hoepital.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  oentnry,  was  pillaged  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centuir,  nid  mined 
during  the  Revolutwn.  The  republicans  took  the  lead  off 
the  nwf  to  convert  it  into  shot ;  and  the  weather  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  Mrs.  Stothard,  who  visited 
it  in  1818,  says,  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few  broken 
arches  and  pillars,  with  a  heap  of  stones.  A  flat  stone, 
with  a  cup  engraved  upon  it,  marks  the  spot  where  King 
Henry  II.  did  penance,  in  1172,  before  two  of  the  Pope's 
leiptes,  for  the  murder  of  Becket.  According  to  the  last 
edition  of  Malta  Brun*s  QSographie  UnivenelU  (Paris, 
1832),  a  single  pillar  and  the  above-mentiooed  stone  are 
the  only  relics.  From  a  raised  platform  or  temee,  in  ftt>nt 
of  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  very  extensive  proqpeet  over  sea 
as  well  as  land. 

Small  vessels  can  get  up  the  river  at  far  as  the  bridge. 
Hemp,  flax,  lace,  and  cotton,  are  among  the  ardeles  of 
trade ;  but  the  city  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  manu- 
fkcture  worthy  of  partksular  notkse.  There  are  a  good  high- 
school  (eoilif£0)t  a  library  of  95,000  volumes  and  204  manu- 
scripts, and  a  botanic  garden.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  about  7000.  Many  English  fomiliee  appear  to 
have  settled  here  after  the  peace  of  1814. 

A^Tanches  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Gaul  under  the  name  of  Ingena,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Abrincatui,  from  the  people  whose  capital  city  it  was.  Prom 
Abrincatui  the  name  was  changed  into  AbrinesD,  and  finally 
into  Avranches.  As  being  in  Normandy,  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  first  English  monarchs  m  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  races  ;  and  was  considered  at  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  Normandy  ag^nst  the  Bretons.  These,  however, 
took  it  in  1203,  and  rased  the  castle  and  walls.  These 
last  were  afterwards  restored ;  and  the  place  was  ftarther 
strengthened  by  St.  Louis  of  Franoe,  into  whose  bands  it 
had  come.  It  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the  English, 
during  the  war  carried  on  by  Henry  V.,  and  durinff  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Henry  VI. ;  but  was  recover^Trom 
them  by  the  French  in  1450.  In  the  religkms  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Avranches  was  taken  by  the  Hngnenots, 
who  pillaged  the  churches.  It  subsequently  embraced  the 
party  of  the  League,  and  was,  after  a  brave  defenee^  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Henry  IV. 

The  diocese  of  Avranches  was  established,  it  is  sopposed. 
about  the  year  400  ;  but  the  precise  »ra  is  not  known.  It 
was  small,  containing  only  180  parishes  :  the  bishop  was  a 
suflfragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Among  those  who 
held  this  see,  was  the  celebrated  Pierre  Daniel  Huet  The 
diocese  does  not  exist  now ;  but  the  town,  with  the  rest  of 
the  department,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Coutances. 

Avranches  is  the  eapital  of  an  arrondissemeiil  in  wUeh 
are  the  towns  of  Gnmvttle>  81,  Janeib  aadPgniecWt   The 
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snrlkM  of  the  arrandisMment  is  given  at  4lf5  square  miles, 
or  304,000  acres ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitanta  in  1 832 
was  above  1 1 0,000. 

The  district  of  Avranohin  was  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Normandy,  and  included  the  basin  of  the  little  rivers 
Celune  and  S6e.  The  Couesnon  divided  it  from  Bretagne 
or  Brittany.  The  S^e  and  the  Couesnon  are  navigable  as 
far  as  the  tide  ffows  up,  which  itt  not  above  three  or  four 
miles,  if  so  much.  The  climate  of  this  district  is  mild,  but 
somewhat  humid.  Its  mildness  is  attested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  peach  trees  are  grown  as  standards ;  while  about 
Cherbourg,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  department,  they 
arc  grown  only  against  a  wall.  Flax,  hemp,  com,  and 
fruit,  aro  the  chief  nroductions.  Cider  is  made  in  consi- 
derable Quantity,  ana  is  in  good  repute;  but  no  wine  is 
made.    A  good  deal  of  salt  is  manufactured  on  the  coast. 

(Mrs.  8U)thard's  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  in  Nor- 
mandy^  ^,;  Malte  Brun;  Expilly,  Dictionnaire  Qeogro' 
phiqtte  dee  Oauiee  et  de  la  France,  d»e.) 
AWARD.  [See  Aruitratio.n.J 
AWAT8KA  BAY  is  a  capacious  basin  on  tho  eastern 
coast  of  Kamtchatka,  lying  in  the  bight  betwoen  Cape  Ga- 
vana  and  Chepoonski  Noss,  and  the  only  good  harbour  in 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  entrance,  Which  is  N.  by  W. 
true,  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth 
at  the  narrowest  part.  The  land  is  high  on  both  sides,  and 
the  succession  of  bluff  points,  with  alternate  sandy  bays,  pro- 
duces a  very  pleasing  effect  On  the  S.E.  point  of  the  en- 
trance  is  a  small  fort  and  lighthouse ;  the  latter  is  only  used 
when  the  annual  visit  of  vessels  fh>m  Europe  is  expected 
with  supplies.  This  entrance  leads  into  a  large  basin,  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumfbrence,  within  which  are  the  three 
harbours  of  Rakoweena,  Petropaulovski,  and  Tareinski. 
The  bay  is  bounded  by  high  and  well-wooded  land  on  all 
sides,  except  to  the  N.W.,  where  the  rivers  Awatska  and 
Paratounca  discharge  themselves  among  swamps  and  shoals. 
The  general  depth  of  water  is  fh>m  twelve  to  fourteen 
fathoms,  the  bottom  level,  and  of  soft  mud. 

The  bay  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole 
of  their  short  summer  is  empbyed  in  catching  and  curirig  a 
supply  for  the  winter.  Salmon,  trout,  hemng,  lioundon, 
and  smelt  are  the  most  plentifiil ;  the  salmon  are  particu- 
larly large  and  fine ;  they  are  cured  by  dr>'ing,  without  salt, 
that  article  being  scarce  and  dear. 

In  June  the  snow  still  lies  even  on  the  low  land,  but  the 
change  of  seasons  during  the  early  part  of  July  is  very 
rapid :  summer  advances  without  the  intermission  of  spring, 
and  the  transition  to  winter  about  the  beginning  of  October 
is  equally  sudden.  The  bav  is  generally  covered  with  ice 
during  Xh%  winter,  and  the  thermometer  falls  sometimes  as 
low  as  —88^  of  Fahrenheit;  the  range  during  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  July  was  from  44°  to  71°,  mean  temp.  SA°. 
About  twenty  milee  to  the  northward  are  three  very  high 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  nearly  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea ;  the  central  one  is  a  volcano  (of  which  there  are 
several  on  the  peninsula) :  these  mountains  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  150  miles.  The  country  is  generally  filled 
with  mountains,  whose  sterile  sides  present  vast  strata  of  grey 
limestone ;  agate,  jasper,  serpentine,  asbestos,  amethystine 
quarts,  and  other  crystallised  rocks,  are  found,  with  many 
fMBiUs,  to  whieh  the  volcanic  action  has  added  the  various 
lavas.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a  dark  rich  mould,  but  aa 
the  sea  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  their  chief  sustenance, 
they  have  no  necessity  to  cultivate  the  land ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rye,  with  a  few  potatoes  and  cabbages,  is  all  that  ia 
produced  by  their  labour. 

Within  the  entrance  is  the  harbour  of  Rakoweena,  about 
four  miles  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  wide  at  the  entranoe, 
nmrrowing  towards  the  head.  It  has  depth  of  water  fur  the 
largest  vessels,  but  a  shoal  lies  across  the  mouth,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that  vessels  can 
only  enter  with  a  fkir  wind. 

Two  milea  to  the  northward  of  thia  lie  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  Petropaulovski  (pro- 
nouneed  shortly  Petropaulski),  now  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vinee,  and  residence  of  the  government  and  the  commercial 
agents,  who  have  removed  from  Bolcheresk,  which  is 
about  ninety  miles  to  the  westward.  There  are  two  small 
forts  fcf  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  a  good  hospital,  and  a 
srbool.  The  town,  whfeh  formerly  consisted  of  a  few  huts 
on  the  aandy  spit  acroM  the  harbour,  is  now  situated  at  the 
ImmI  of  this  snug  little  landtocked  baain,  which  is  capable  of  | 


containing  aix  or  eight  ships  of  the  line  in  the  most  perfoct 
security.    The  town,  ft^om  being  built  without  any  regard 
to  regularity,  has  but  a  poor  appearance :  the  houses  are  all 
constructed  of  logs ;  on  the  upper  side  of  each  log  a  groove  ia 
cut  to  receive  the  next,  and  a  notch  at  each  end  for  the 
transverse  log,  the  ends  being  allowed  to  prqject  some 
inches,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  moss,  which  ren- 
ders the  dwelling  proof  against  the  weather.    They  are  for 
the  most  part  thatched,  tne  entrance  is  intricate,  and  the 
visiter  has  to  pass  several  doors  previous  to  reaching  the 
apartments,  which  are  warmed  by  hot  air  conveyed  through 
pipes  from  a  large  firepbice  or  oven  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.     The  excessive  cleanliness  which  pervades  the 
interior  of  these  dwellings  amply  compensates  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  external  beauty.     Asa  substitute  for  glass,  large 
plates  of  mica,  brought  from  Siberia,  are  used  by  all  classes, 
except  in  the  governor's  house  and  the  public  buildings.    A 
new  church,  in  the  oriental  style,  has  lately  been  built  near 
the  beach.    It  is  entirely  of  wood.    The  chief  instrument 
employed  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings  is  a  long  knife, 
which  the  natives  use  with  great  dexterity.    Most  of  the 
houses  have  gardens  attached  for  rearing  a  few  vegetables : 
in  the  governor's,  at  the  time  when  we  visited  it,  there  were 
peas,  beans,  lettuces,  radishes,  and  cabbages.    The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1826  was  about  400,  exclusive  of  the 
military;  that  of  the  peninsula  1900  males  and  1700  fe- 
males, including  the  Aleoutski  and  Koriacs.    Every  family 
has  one  or  two  milch  cows. 

Travelling  is  performed  on  sledges,  fonned  of  a  light  lat- 
ticed seat,  sufi&cient  to  hold  only  one  person  with  his  skins 
and  provisions,  curving  up  at  each  end,  and  fixed  bv  four 
legs  on  two  fiat  pieces  of  beech,  eight  feet  long  ana  four 
inches  broad,  ana  distant  from  each  other  about  eighteen 
inches,  also  turning  up  a  little  at  each  end.  On  this  vehicle, 
which  is  stained  red  and  blue,  and  adorned  with  bits  of 
coloured  oloth,  leather,  tassels,  &c.,  the  native  sits  sideways, 
one  foot  on  the  piece  of  beech,  the  other  provided  with  a  sort 
of  shoe  attached  to  the  vehicle  by  thongs.  For  the  purpose 
of  stopping  it,  they  have  a  long  stick  armed  at  the  point 
with  iron,  which  they  plunge  into  the  snow  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  sledge ;  the  upper  end  of  it  is  provided  wiUi  bells, 
which  are  shaken  to  urge  the  dogs  to  greater  speed.  To 
the  vehicle  are  attached  five,  seven,  or  more  dogs,  always  an 
odd  one  as  a  leader,  and  they  are  guided  by  word  of  mouth. 
These  dogs  are  of  the  wolf  breed ;  they  are  ferocious,  and 
burrow  kennels  for  themselves  in  the  snow,  or  under  knolls 
of  earth,  and  are  fed  generally  on  fish.  They  are  very 
valuable,  a  good  leader  being  worth  200  roubles,  a  large 
sum  in  Kamtchatka.  The  same  set  of  dogs  will  travel  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  miles  a  day  for  two  or  three  successive 
days. 

The  Russians  have  been  so  long  residents  among  them, 
that  the  native  Kamtohadales  are  rarely  seen  in  the  town, 
which  thdy  only  visit  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  the  pro- 
duce of  their  hunting  for  spirits,  tobacco,  and  iron  imple- 
ments, a  supply  of  which  is  brought  annually  from  Okhotsk 
in  the  vessels  which  carry  away  the  collection  of  furs  made 
during  the  winter.  Sable  skins  are  chiefly  sought :  thev 
are  worth  from  twelve  to  twenty  roubles  in  the  town,  ana, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sea-otter,  which  ia  scarce,  is  the 
only  valuable  fur  obtained;  these  two  kinds  are  highly 
prised  in  China,  their  principal  market.  There  are  also 
foxes  and  wolves,  and  bears  are  very  numerous,  chiefly 
brown. 

There  are  two  posts  from  Petropaulovski  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  the  year,  one  in  April,  via  Bolcheresk  and  Okhotsk, 
which  takes  mur  months ;  tlie  other,  in  November,  requires 
eight  months,  m  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  so  obstructed  with  ice 
as  not  to  be  navigable,  and  the  whole  journey  must  be  per- 
formed by  land,  makins  the  circuit  of  that  sea. 

Birch,  poplar,  and  alder  are  the  principal  trees :  there  are 
also  willows.  From  the  bark  of  the  bircn  the  natives  make 
domestic  vessels  for  holding  their  milk,  butter,  &c.  There 
are  various  sorts  of  berries  growing  wild,  the  whortle  and 
cranberry  very  plentiful,  and  a  wild  garlic,  of  which  the 
cattle  are  very  fond,  but  which  impregnates  strongly  the 
milk  and  butter  with  its  unpleasant  savour.  The  saranna, 
a  bulbous  root,  grows  wild  in  great  abundance :  of  this  the 
natives  are  very  fond :  when  roasted,  it  senes  as  bread ;  when 
boiled,  for  potatoes :  it  has  rather  a  bitter  taste,  but  is  very 
nourishinff. 

At  the  head  of  the  bav  is  the  river  Awatska  *  it  is  nearly 
a  quarter  oft  mile  broad  at  the  entrmoot^  but  soon  getantr* 
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row.  It  is  very  rapid,  eapecinll;  at  the  eeason  of  the  snow- 
nieltine,  and  is  said  to  continue  its  coium  lOD  miles  in  t 
N.W.  direction,  but  is  w>  Bhftlbir  even  at  its  mouth,  that  it 
is  only  naviK>ble  for  canoes.  The  small  vilh^  of  AwaUkt. 
consisting;  of  eight  or  ten  houses,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
point  of  entrance. 

About  five  miles  8.W.  of  this  is  the  smill  river  Para- 
tounca,  and  the  land  between  these  two  rivers  is  veiy  low 
and  swampy. 

In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay  is  the  ipacious  and  commo- 
dious harbour  of  Tarcinski,  ten  miles  long,  and  three  broad, 
affording  every  convenience  for  a  civil  and  naval  establish- 
ment of  the  lai^est  kind,  A^e  ftom  danger,  easy  of  aceess, 
in  short  leavins  nolhinr  to  be  wished  for  as  a  harbour.  In 
consequence  of  the  bigK  land,  squalls  arise  with  great  vio- 
lence, which  must  be  guarded  against,  and  the  winds  are 
very  variable  in  the  bay ;  but  should  the  progress  of  com- 
merce put  the  Pacific  on  an  equality  with  the  Atlantic  as  to 
trade  (against  which  no  reason  can  bo  urged),  Awatska 
Bay  must  uke  its  rank  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  The 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  is  in  52°  52'  N.  lat.,  158°  47'  E. 
long.  Variation  of  the  needle  4°4S'  E. ;  inclinatioD,  64°  02'. 
The  tides  are  regular  and  strong :  it  is  high  water,  at  full 
and  change,  at  3  hours  30  min.  p.u. ;  the  rise  in  the  springs 
is  6^  feet,  in  the  neap  2}  feeL  In  the  entrance  the  eddies 
aro  very  strong. 

AWE,  LOCH,  a  fresh-water  lake  in  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle.  It  divides,  (br  a  part  of  its  extent,  the 
district  of  Lorn  from  that  of  Argyle  Proper.  From  the 
head  of  the  Loch  (which  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles 
eastward  from  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  Loch  Craignisb) 
the  sheet  of  water  extends  in  a  north-eastem  direction, 
without  much  winding  in  its  shores,  to  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  river  Urchay,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
three  miles,  raoasu rod  on  Langland's  Map  of  Argyloshire; 
or  twentjp-four.  measured  on  the  Map  of  Scotland  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  breadth,  on  an  average,  very  little  exceeds  a  mile, 
measured  on  Langland's  and  the  Society's  Haps,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  If  we  include 
the  bay  or  recess  from  which  the  Awe  flows,  as  mentioned 
below,  we  shall  have  nearly  three  miles  for  the  greatest 
breadth.  The  General  Rfporl  of  Scotland  gives  twenty-  ' 
Svo  miles  as  the  length,  and  the  at  erase  breadth  at  about  a 
mile  t  but  Th<t  Beaulie*  n/  Scotland,  Playfeir's  GeograpAi- 
cal  and  Slatittical  DMcriplinn  of  Scotland,  and  Wob- 
bter'H  TopogTaphieai  Diet,  nf  Scotland,  give  the  length  >* 
thirty  miles. 

It  receives  several  small  streams  from  the  mountains  and 
hills  which  surround  it  The  account  given  in  Tlu  Beauliet 
o/Srotland  states  that  it  receives  a  considerable  river  at 
each  c\treniily ;  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error  as  for  as  te- 
gurds  the  south'west  extremity,  which  we  have  spoken  of 
above  aa  '  the  head.'  At  the  north-east  extremity  it  remm 
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the  Urchay,  or  Otchy,  which  come*  trtaa  the  i 

and  drains  Glen-Urchay,  or  Gleu(»«hy.  On  tha  nactb-WMt 
side,  near  the  middle,  it  receives  a  stream  &om  Loeh  Aich. 
a  small  lake  about  five  or  sis  mites  long,  and  far  the  moat 
part  less  than  one  broad,  being  distant  from  two  to  Ibor 
mile*  north-west  from  Loch  Awe. 

Near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe  there  i*  a  small 
bay  running  to  the  westward,  which  terminates  in  a  river 
(the  Awe)  which  enters  Loch  Elive,  an  inlet  of  tbe  Ma  at 
Bunaw.  From  the  entrance  of  tbe  inlet  to  the  mon^  oftba 
river  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  (Longland'*  and  Sorie^'* 
Maps) ;  the  length  at  the  river  alone,  without  tha  uHm,  it 
•bout  seven  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  loch  near  this  part  it  rtudded  with 
small  islands,  aa  Inishail,  Froach-Elan,  Inith-CbanDd, 
Inish  Eraith,  &c  On  Inishail  are  the  ruinsof  asiiuUCM- 
tertian  convent,  with  its  chapel,  and  on  Inish  Eiaidi  tlM 
remains  of  a  chapel.  On  Froach-Elan  are  the  remaiiu,  now 
trifling,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alezaadar  III.  of 
Scotland  to  a  chieftain,  Gilbert  M'Naughton,  on  condition 
of  his  entertaining  the  king  whenever  be  paased  that  way. 
Inish-Chonnel  was  for  several  centurie*  a  reaidanee  of  tlw 
family  of  Argyle.  On  a  rocky  point  of  land  jntliilg  out  into 
the  loch,  and  connected  by  a  Hat  wida  ncMOW,  evidantljr 
allurial,  with  the  higher  shore,  •taods  CaaOe  Kilchum, 
whose  square  tower  was  built  in  I44>  In  one  of  tlw  Camp> 
bells,  an  ancestor  of  the  Breadolbano  mmU^.  Bllceesai\-e 
additions  were  made  to  it ;  and  it  was  gamaoned,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1 745,  by  a  party  of  the  King'a  tnops,  hot 
has  been  since  then  going  to  decay.  It  ia  pro  ouiioent  in 
the  western  Highlands,  no  lesa  Ihim  it*  magnitude  and  the 
perfect  slate  of  the  ruins,  than  fmn  tha  very  picttinaqne 
arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

At  this  end  of  the  loch  are  all  ita  ehief  nattunl  beau- 
ties. Dr.  H'CuUoch,  in  his  Highiandi  and  fFtttem  Itia 
of  Scotland,  says  that  '  the  omy  iDteieatiiig  part  of  ibis 
lake  is  that  which  lie*  between  ita  nppar  ezbamitr  ' 
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ia  no  inducement  to  pursue  this  long  lake  ll 
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tract  of  eounttv In  approaching  from  laveraiy  tba 

drst  views  of  the  lake  are  very  striking,  and,  I  ma^  wU, 
equally  magnificent  and  wild.  The^  an  veiy  diflerent 
in  character  bam  those  which  appear  m  upraaching  fnMS 
Tyndrum  (an  inn  in  Perthshire,  &om  wnuh  jon  go  by 
Glenorchy  to  the  lake),  the  water  appearing  to  he  a  con- 
fined basin  inclosed  among  lofty  mount^ma,  rude  and 
savage  in  their  aspect,  but  lofty  and  grand ;  filUoK  t  onoe 


boundary :  mi^estio  and  simple,  and  throwing  ita  daik  aha- 
dow  on  the  water,  which,  spacious  a*  we  knov  it  to  faa, 
neems  almost  lost  amid  the  magnitude  of  the  ■nmnadjng 
objecU.  The  castle  of  Kilchum,  henoe  a  mere  fOt  in  tha 
landscape,  adds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  eflbd;  w 
affording  a  scale  and  an  object  of  oomparison.' 

Cruachan  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  wWh  present!  aoOM  at 
the  finest  and  most  exteiuive  mountain  view*  in  Beotland. 
It  is  computed  to  be  thirtaeo  or  fourteen  mile*  in  etmiit 
iiloping  gently  on  the  side  toward*  the  lake,  exeept  near  the 
!-umroit.  where  the  ascent  i*  more  abrupt  The  Hmmit  is 
divided  into  two  point*,  each  resembling  a  augar-kaC  The 
l:eight  is  3669  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The  aidia 
^ire  covered  with  natural  woipda. 

Loch  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  IDS  feet  above  the  leml  of 
I  he  sea;  like  Loch  Ness  and  some  other  loaha  in  Scotland, 
It  is  seldom  subject  to  freezing.  Its  waten  aboond  with 
the  most  delicious  fish.  The  salmon  are  remarkaUy  good, 
and  the  trout  nearly  unrivalled,  and  of  all  liaea,  up  to 
I  venty  pounds  weight.  There  are  also  aome  ohar,  and 
many  eeli ;  but  these  last  the  Highlandora  hold  in  ^hot^ 
runce,  esteeming  them  water- serpents,  unfit  fbr  tha  uae  of 
uian.  Loch  Avich,  which  may  be  considered  «•  an  wpend- 
iige  of  Loch  Awe,  is  full  of  trout,  and  is  tba  reaort  or  golta, 
['rones,  eagles,  and  wild  ducks. 

At  Bunaw,at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe,  there  is  aqnay 
for  small  vessels,  which  cany  pig-irai,  taonen'  bark,  kelp, 
and  salmon  to  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  &c.,  and  impart  inn 
ore  fbr  the  furnaces  at  Bunaw,  meal,  coals,  leather,  &e. 

The  name  Au>  denote*  water,  or  a  river.  TIm  loHi,  and 
ihe  river  which  forms  its  outlet,  both  bear  it;  aiid  U  ia 
incorporated  in  the  names  Bun-aw  and  Inver-aw.  (ftfCnl- 
luch's  HigMandi  and  fFetltm  Itki  i^aeottmii  BitMn 
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AWN  or  ARl'STA.  in  BoUn; ;  the  beard  of  grasMs,  U 
«  rigid,  often  hairy,  and  frequently  twitted  brittle,  proceed- 
ing ftnm  Uie  back  of  Mine  of  the  envelopes  of  tiie  flower. 
It  JB  often  emphn'ed  for  lyatemBtic  purposes,  in  const 
of  the  number  of  modiOcations  to  which  it  is  siibji 
•ppesn  to  be  one  of  the  Teins  or  ribs  of  the  envelopeB, 
usuaJly  lenKthoned,  and  separated  from  Uie  cellalar 
•tsDoe  to  wEich  it  belongs. 

AX  or  AXE,  a  small  river  rising  close  to  a  farm  colled 
AzDoller.  near  Chedington.  iu  Doraetshira,  and  flowing 
through  Somerselthire  and  Devonshire  into  the  English 
Channel.  Its  ooune  is  at  Brst  westward  about  11  muea; 
it  then  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  flows  5  or  6  miles,  to  Axmin- 
•ter.  ts  which  it  gives  name.  From  thenoe  it  flows,  first  In 
the  8.W.  and  then  more  to  the  south,  about  B  miles,  into 
the  sea,  neu  the  tiIIb^  of  Axmouth.  Its  whole  coune  ii 
thus  about  16  01 36  miles.  It  flows  through  «  deep  valley 
between  hish  hillt.  Its  principal  tributary  ia  tbe  Yart  or 
Yarty,  wbi^  rising  in  Staple  hUl,  juat  within  the  border  of 
Somersetshire,  flows  almost  due  south  about  M  miles,  and 
joins  the  Ax  below  Axminster. 

There  is  another  rivet  Ax  in  Somenetthire,  which 
rises  in  tbe  aW.  slope  of  the  Hendip  Hills,  in  Wokey 
«t  Wodkey  Htde,  about  two  miles  from  Wells.  Prmn 
it*  source  it  flows  first  to  the  S.,  anil  then  turning  N.W. 
runs  parallel  to  the  range  of  hilb  in  which  it  rises,  into 
the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  whole  course  is  about  24  mile*. 
It  gives  name  to  the  town  of  Axbridge,  which  however  is 
•bout  a  mile  from  tbe  bank,  about  mid-way  between  the 
source  and  otttfalL  It  receives  the  Chedder  water,  which 
risea  from  the  baae  of  the  Cbedder  Cliffs  [see  Chibdxk], 
and  flawing  between  tbe  town  of  Axbridge  and  tbe  river 
Ax,  joins  Uto  latter  a  little  bwer  down.    The  lower  put  of 


name  Axholmo  it  a  comiption  of  Axel-holme ; 
IVom  the  name  of  the  |mncipal  place  Axel  (now 
a  mere  village),  and  the  terminaaon  Koime,  which 


theei 


ie  of  the  Ax  is  through  marshea.    ( OnAnuKe  Sur- 


nqr  «^  GrwU  Britain ;  Skrine's  Bioert  of  Grrat  Bnlaiit.i 
AXBRIDQK,  an  ancient  corporate  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Winlerttofce,  raan^  of  Somerset,  seated  in  ■  rich  level 
close  under  tbe  Hendip  Hills,  1 30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London, 
•od  10  miles  N.W.  of  Wells.  It  is  a  place  of  liUle  im- 
pntance,  and  the  only  manufacture  i*  of  knit  stoekings. 
The  town  «Huists  of  one  street  about  half  a  mile  lone, 
running  in  ■  winding  direction  nearly  east  and  weit.  It 
ba*  a  good  market  for  com,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.  on  Saturdays, 
and  two  (or  according  to  some  three)  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
market-lMnue  and  ahamblss  are  near  the  cast  end  of  the 
town,  at  ii  also  tbe  cbureb,  which  stands  on  an  eminenoe  on 
tbe  cast  side  of  tbe  markM-place.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
croes,  and  has  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
transepts;  a  chapel  on  each  side  the  chancel,  and  a  bfty 
tower  at  the  western  end.  On  tlie  west  side  of  the  tower, 
in  a  niche,  stand*  tbe  statue  of  a  king  with  his  aoeptre,  and 
<m  the  east  side  a  bishop  in  his  pontifical  vesL  Tbe  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Biabop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  manor  was  once  a  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  was 
git'en  away  by  King  John. 

Near  the  town  Um  river  Ax  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
■upportad  by  stone  piers,  the  remains  of  a  more  antient  > 
atnictiire.  Axbridge,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  corporate  ' 
town:  (he  members  of  tbe  corporation  are  A  mayor,  recorder, 
lown-clerk.  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-two  burgesses;  out 
of  whom  •>«  chosen  a  sheriff,  seijaant-at-niace,  and  con- 
stables. Axbridse  sent  members  to  parliament  in  tbe  reigns 
of  Edward  1.,  11.,  and  III.,  and  was  then  excused  at  its 
vwn  desire.  The  population  in  1831  was  998;  and  the 
number  of  bouiei )  79,  of  which  six  were  uninhabited.  (Col-  I 
linson's  Hitlmy  <^  Somtr$flthire.) 

AXHOLMB.  or  AXHOLM,  ISLR  OF.  a  river-island  | 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  | 
by  the  Trent,  and  on  the  northern  and  north-western  sides 
hj  tbe  old  river  Don,  which  flowed  by  Crowle,  Luddington, 
and  Gmrtbcrpc,  into  tbe  Trent,  and  formed  in  part  of  its 
eoqna  the  boundary  between  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  < 
Tbeoldrivers  Tome  and  Idle  formed  the  western  boundary; 
and  tbe  antient  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicaidyke,  which  runt 
ftvn  tbb  Idle  to  tbe  Trent,  may  he  regarded  as  completing  ' 
tbe  citmiL  In  eariy  times  the  old  Don  was  navigable,  and 
la  oooU  pas*  by  it  into  the  Trent.    (See  Dugdale's  Hit- 


beeomes  narrower  and  ends  in  a  point  It  includes  a  small 
portbn  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  its  circuit,  namely 
the  village  (and  probably  tbe  township)  of  West  Stockwith. 
Letand  in  hit  Itinerary  (drawn  up  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. >  gives  tbe  dimensions  of  Axbolme  at  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  six  in  breadth. 

The  n 
formed  t 

Haxoy,  a  mere  village),  a 
was  used  by  the  Saxons  to  denote  a  river-ialand. 

In  tbe  middle  ages,  and  indeed  till  vritbin  the  last  300 
years  or  thereabouts,  Axholme  was  covered  in  a  great  degree 
with  marshes,  especially  in  the  western  and  southern  parts. 
At  a  remote  period  it  was  a  forest,  port  perbap  of  the 
mat  forest  of  the  BiiganleB  who  inhabited  YorkshirB. 
This  will  appear  by  the  blkrwbg  extract  from  the  work  of 
Sir  William  Dugwle  already  referred  to,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1G63  :— 

'  Being  now  come  into  Lincolnshire,  I  shall  first  begin 
with  tbe  Isle  of  Axholroe,  which  for  many  ages  hath  been 
a  fenny  tract,  and  fbr  tbe  most  part  covered  with  watan; 
but  more  antiently  not  so  r  for  onRinally  it  was  a  woody 
country,  and  not  at  all  annoyed  with  those  inundations  of 
the  riven  that  passed  through  it,  as  is  most  evident  by  the 
great  numbers  ot  oak,  fir,  and  other  trees,  which  have  been 
of  late  frequently  Ibund  in  the  moor,  upon  making  of  sundry 
ditches  end  channeb  for  thedraining  thereof;  the  oak  trees 
lying  somewhat  above  three  foot  in  depth,  and  near  their 
roots,  which  do  still  stand  aa  they  growed,  namely,  in  firm 
earth  below  tbe  moor;  and  the  bodies  for  the  most  part 
N.W.  from  tberoota,  not  cut  down  with  axes,  but  burnt 
asunder  somewhat  near  tbe  cround,  as  the  ends  of  them, 
being  coaled,  do  manifest.  Of  which  sort  there  are  multi- 
tudes, and  of  an  extramdinaty  bigness — namely,  five  yards 
in  compass,  and  sixteen  yards  long ;  and  some  smaller  of  a 
gTeater.lenirth,  with  good  quantities  of  aooms  near  them ; 
and  of  small  nuts  so  many  that  there  have  been  found  no 
lea*  than  two  peeks  together  in  some  places. 

But  tbe  fir-trees  do  lie  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deeper ; 
of  which  kind  there  are  more  than  t?  any  other,  many  i^ 
them  being  above  thirty  yard*  in  length :  nay,  in  tbe  year 
1653,  there  was  a  flr  pole  taken  up  by  one  Robert  Browne, 
of  Haxey,  of  thirly-six  yards  long  (besides  tbe  top),  lying 
tteor  tbe  root,  which  stood  likewise  as  it  grew,  havinr  been 
burnt  and  not  hewed  <luskn ;  which  tree  bore  at  the  bottom 
ten  inches  square,  and  at  tbe  top  eight 

'  About  twenty  yean  since,  sJso,  in  tbe  moora  at  Tburae 
(near  five  foot  in  depth),  was  (bund  a  ladder  (rf'  fir  of  a  large 
substance,  with  about  forty  staves,  which  were  thirty-three 
inches  asunder ;  but  to  ratten,  that  it  could  not  be  gotten 
up  whole.  And  in  Haiej  Carr,  at  tbe  like  depth,  a  hedge 
with  stakes  and  bindings. 

'  Tbe  truth  is,  that  there  are  so  great  a  number  of  trees 
thus  overgrown  with  tbe  moor,  through  a  Ions  time  of  slag- 
nation  by  the  fresh  water*  in  these  part*,  that  the  ioba- 
bitanta  have  tar  the  space  of  divers  years  last  post  token  up 
at  least  two  thousand  cart-load*  in  a  year. 
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•bout  seventeen  or  ei^iteen  miles 
nd,  on  the  average,  five  or  six  milea 
except  in  tbe  northeni  partt  when  it 


became  first  thus  overflowed  T  a 
not  any  memorial  thereof  transn 
of  hittwy  or  records ;  but  (bat  it  hsth  been  so  for  div^ 
hundreds  of  year*  the  depth  of  tbe  moor  doth  sufficiently 
manifest,  wliirh  could  not  in  a  bw  ages  grow  to  that  thick- 
nes*  it  is  of.  Howbeit,  at  to  the  occaiion  thereof.  I  may 
rationally  conclude  it  lo  have  been  through  the  muddineU 
«f  the  constant  tides,  which,  flowing  up  |lhe]  Humber  into 
[the]  Trent,  did  in  time  leave  to  much  ult  for  sea  tand]  (o 
obstruct  the  currents  of  [the]  Idle,  [the]  Don,  and  other 
riven,  that,  having  not  tlteir  free  poatage  as  formerly,  they 
Sowed  back,  and  overwhelmed  that  flat  countrv  with  water, 
insomuob  as  the  high  ground  berame  an  island,  as  it  it  atill 
[we  aee]  called ;  and  a  plaoe  to  defensible,  in  respect  of 
the  spacioutnest  and  depth  of  the  waten  environing  it,  that 
Roger  Lord  Moubny,  an  eminent  baron  of  this  realm  in 
King  Uenry  II.  s  time,  and  then  lord  thereof,  adhering  to 
young  Henry  upon  his  rebellion  in  those  davs,  repaired 
diilher  and  fbrtiOrd  an  old  castle,  which  had  been  long 
ruinous ;  for  reducing  whereof  to  tbe  king's  obedinoe  the 
Lincoltubire  men.  having  tto  other  access  thereto,  trans- 
ported themselves  by  shipping  in  the  year  1174*.     So  like- 

•  Th<  nin  >(  Ikli  Mtto  ('hbk  >u  ■>«*  Kmh<I'(  ton  ow  Om  TMt> 
u>  awtltwl  br  L>lu>l  H  oa  il>  mm.\  Mml  ^t  AiAimi*  sTOiM  (mm 
OwitsB).   TtosMa*w**titaa«itaa«MtBB*tofMBw*Hinlian4. 
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wise  in  [the]  60[th  year  of)  H[enry]  I1I.»  after  the  hattle 
of  Evetham,  wherein  the  rehellioiis  harons  were  disooroflted, 
some  of  them  fled  hither  as  to  a  place  of  security,  fur  Uio 
reasons  above  expressed.  But  after  that  time  it  was  not 
long  ere  the  inhabiUnts  of  these  parts,  imitating  the 
good  husbandry  of  those  in  other  countries,  who  had  by 
banking  and  draining  made  good  improvements  in  such 
fenny  places,  did  begin  to  do  the  like  here ;  for  in  [the] 
l[st  year  of  King]  E[dward]  III.,  I  find  that  Robert  de 
Notingham  and  Roger  de  Nowraarch  wore  constituted  com- 
missioners to  view  and  repair  those  banks  and  ditchest  as 
had  been  made  to  that  purpose,  which  were  then  grown  to 
some  decay.*  (ch.  xxvii.) 

Many  commissioners  were  appointed  for  a  like  purpose  in 
after  times,  but  still  a  vast  extent  of  marshy  waste  remained 
m  Axholme  Island,  in  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  forming  a  vast  level.  The 
impediment  to  the  natural  course  of  the  rivers  continued ; 
and  the  water  even  in  summer  was  in  many  places  three 
feet  deep,  so  that  boats  laden  with  plaster  passed  over  Hat- 
field Chase,  and  large  boats,  with  twenty  quarters  of  corn  in 
them,  crossed  the  island  fh>m  the  Idle  to  the  Trent.  Sixty 
thousand  acres  were  estimated  to  be  thus  overflowed. 
(Dugdale,  as  above.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  however,  the  drainage  of'this 
level  was  attempted  on  a  large  scale.  It  had,  together  with 
Hatfield  Chase,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  king  as  feudal 
superior ;  and  he,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1626),  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Cornelius  Vermuden,  or  Ver- 
muyden,  then  of  London,  but  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  a  native 
of  the  province  of  Zealand,  who  undertook,  with  the  support 
of  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  drain  the  marshes  at  his 
own  charge,  on  condition  of  roceiviug  one-third  of  the  land 
so  recovered,  *  to  hold  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  suo- 
cessors,  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Grecnwiche,  in  free  and 
common  soccage.*  The  owners  of  all  lands  in  the  level 
were  to  receive  compensation  at  the  award  of  four  oommis- 
sioners.  two  to  be  named  by  Vermuyden,  and  two  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England  for  the  time  being;  persons 
having  the  right  of  common  pasturage  were  to  receive  a 
compensation  m  land  or  money ;  and  a  corporation  was  to 
be  appointed  by  Vermuyden,  and  lands  assigned  by  him, 
for  tne  preservation  of  the  works. 

The  work  was  forthwith  entered  upon,  and  completed 
within  the  space  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  55,829/.:  'the 
waters  which  usually  overflowed  the  whole  level  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Trent  through  the  Snow  sewer'  (in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island)  •  and  Althorpe  river'  (which  seems  to  in- 
clude what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  the  new  rivers 
Don,  Tom,  and  Idle,  for  these  empty  themselves  into  the 
Trent  near  the  village  of  Althorpe),  •  by  a  sluice,  which 
issued  out  the  drained  water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  back 
tlie  tide  upon  all  comings  in  thereof.'  (Dugdale,  ui 
mpra.) 

Tlie  work  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  one  ;  and  Dugdale, 
specifying  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  states  that, 
since  the  draining  of  Haxej'  Carr  ♦,  a  great  part  of  it  had 
been  sown  with  *  rape  and  other  com'  for  three  years  toge- 
ther, and  had  borae  plentiful  crops ;  and  that  many  houses 
had  been  built  and  mhabitcd  in  sundry  places  of  the  said 
Carr.  The  productiveness  of  the  land  may  be  estimated  by 
the  assertion  that  it  had  risen  in  annual  value  from  sixpence 
to  ten  shillings,  and  fVom  two  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpencc  per  acre ;  that  fifty  quarters  of  rape  seed  had 
been  got  from  ten  acres ;  that  the  usual  produce  was  three 
and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat,  three  quarters  of  rye,  and 
eight  quarters  of  oats  per  acre ;  and  that  seven  quarters  of 
oats  per  acre  had  been  obtained  for  six  years  together. 

About  two  hundred  families,  Dutch  and  French  (of  the 
French  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland), 
settled  in  the  recovered  lands ;  and  a  chapel  was  built  at 
Sandtoft,  in  the  island,  a  spot  previously  consecrated  by 
religious  associations  (a  cell  for  one  of  the  religious  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York  had  been  once  placed  there), 
and  central  to  the  whole  drainage.  This  was  \n  1634.  Here 
Hcrvice  was  performed  in  the  French  and  Dutch  languages. 
The  original  inhabitants  made,  however,  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  work.  Proceedings  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  were  commenced,  by  the  participants  in  the 
engagements  of  Vermuyden,  against  those  persons  of  the 
manor  of  Epworth,  in  the  island,  who  possessed  the  right 
of  common  on  the  waste  of  that  manor  (amounting  to 
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thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  acres) ;  and  ttlail  the  affkir 
was  referred  to  the  then  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Banks ; 
but  his  award  of  six  thousand  acres  to  the  commoners,  to  be 
preserved  at  the  cost  of '  the  partioipanta,'  and  of  the  remainder 
to  *  the  participants'  for  their  own  share  and  the  kins's,  did 
not  give  satisfaction.  This  was  in  1636.  Th6  freeholders 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  award  ;  and  the  poor  had  lost  the 
power  of  fishing  ^nd  fowling  in  tlie  marshes.  Tumults  arose, 
but  were  put  down  by  the  law ;  the  evil  dispoeition  towards  the 
new  settlers,  however,  remained ;  and  after  they  had  continued 
aliout  seven  years  in  tolerably  quiet  possession  of  their 
lands,  at  the  commencement  of  the  groat  eivil  war  a  general 
attack  was  made  upon  them.  In  1643,  upon  a  report  that 
Sir  Ralph  Hansby,  who  supixyrtcd  the  king*a  eanse  at 
Doncastor  with  great  seal,  mtendod  to  maroh  into  the 
island  (the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
parliament),  the  llood-^tes  of  the  Snow  sewer  were  pulled 
up  by  orderof  the  parliamentarian  *  committee*  at  Lincbin, 
the  waters  of  tlio  Trent  overflowed  tlie  levels,  and  the  new 
settlers  were  injured  to  the  amount  of  30,0001,  In  1645, 
in  consequence  of  great  tumults  and  injury  done  to  the 
settlers  by  the  destruction  of  the  banks,  diiohee,  &e.,  on 
part  of  the  Epworth  common,  the  parliament  Bade  an  order 
to  the  shoriif  of  IJncolnshire  to  protect  tbera  in  the  repara- 
tion of  their  works ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  the  isle  he  was 
forcibly  obstructed  by  a  body  of  four  hundred  men,  headed 
by  the  commoners*  solicitor,  Daniel  Noddell.  Again,  in 
1650,  when  iho  award  of  Sir  John  Banks  was  oonflrroed,  a 
still  more  violent  riot  took  plaoe«  The  rioten  defaced  the 
chapel  at  Sandtoft,  demolished  the  little  village  which  had 
been  formed  round  it,  destroying  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood above  fourscore  habitations,  beildea  a  windmill 
and  out-buildings,  such  as  bamst  stables,  &o.,  and  all  the 
com  and  rape  growing  on  that  part  of  the  settlers*  share  of 
Epworth  eommon  which  had  not  been  attaeked  in  the 
former  riot 

During  the  Protectorate,  the  oonftision  in  the  island  seems 
to  have  continued,  and  for  half  a  oentury  alter  the  reato- 
ration  of  Charles  II.  a  state  of  insubordinatkm  prevailed 
such  as  no  other  part  of  England  at  that  time  presented. 
Nearly  three  years  after  the  original  compact  between  the 
crown  and  Vermuyden,  a  f\irther  grant  of  the  remaining 
interest  of  the  orown  in  the  level  was  made  over  to  die  latter, 
for  a  specified  sum  and  a  rent  of  about  %2QL  a  year.  This 
rent  had  been  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  the  seeond  Villien, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  upon  his  being  declared  delin- 
quent, had  been  seised  by  the  state.  During  the  dvil  war, 
and  the  troubled  times  which  followed,  it  had  mn  mueh  hito 
arrear.  In  1655,  one  Nathaniel  Reading,  a  barrister  (a  man 
who,  while  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  had  engaged  in  the 
extraordinary  affair  of  Massaniello,  at  Naples,  and  had  been 
secretary  to  that  personage),  was  appointed  to  collect  the 
rent  and  the  arrears,  and  to  keep  down  the  inenrgents, 
which  he  engaged  to  do  for  200/.  per  annum.  In  a  memorial 
drawn  up  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Kfo  C1702>  he 
states  that  he  had  obtained  *  several  writs  of  assiitMieet  and 
orders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  deputations  from  the 
sheriffs  of  the  three  ooimties  * ;'  had  provided  hones,  ams» 
and  necessaries,  with  twenty  hired  men,  and  often  moie, 
with  a  surgeon  in  ordinary ;  and  had,  af\er  thirty-one  set 
battles,  wherein  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  wounded, 
and  lamed,  besides  numerous  mutual  indictments,  poseeu- 
tions,  and  actions  at  law,  reduced  the  riotoua  inhalMtanCs  to 
obedience,  repaired  the  church,  settled  another  minister, 
and  rendered  the  levels  safe,  quiet,  and  flourishing.  In 
1693,  or  1694,  his  fences  and  com  were  burnt;  in  1696  he 
and  all  his  family  were  nearly  burnt  in  their  beds  by  the 
islanders ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  boast  of  having  ren- 
dered the  district  quiet  and  sam,  his  son's  cmpa  were  de- 
stroyed in  1712.  Few  probably  susnect  that  such  dis- 
orders could  have  occurnkl  in  England  at  \hat  time  for  so 
long  a  period. 

The  litigation  between  the  '  commoners*  of  Epworth  and 
the  settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  1691  a  new  decree  wu 
obtained,  awarding  to  the  commoners  (including  thoae  of 
Misterton)  10,532  acres,  and  leaving  only  2868  to  the  set- 
tlers. This  seems  to  show  that  the  award  of  Sir  John 
Banks  (who  had  indeed  acted  as  the  friend  and  advieer  of 
Vermuyden  throughout  the  whole  proceedings)  wms  unfkir; 
and  that  the  oppoaition,  however  violently  conducted,  wta 
not  groundless.  But  the  commoners  were  not  satialled. 
They  continued  proceedings  in  Chancery  till  1719»  when 

•  or  Yorii,  Lincoln,  and  RoUlnghiLm. 
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tliflir  bill  waa  ditmiiMd  with  eosto,  and  thus  the  alRur  ended. 
For  faller  particulare  we  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale'a  work  already  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  South 
YorkMr€, 

It  may  be  mantioned,  that  Vermuyden  himself  retired 
frbm  the  concern,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss,  befi>re 
the  year  1635 ;  and  of  the  forei^ers  who  settled  in  the 
level,  few,  if  any,  of  the  descendants  remain  in  the  district 
at  the  present  day. 

The  soil  and  natural  productions  of  the  island  are  thus 
described  by  Leland :  *  From  the  weet  point  of  Bikers 
Dike  up  along  (the  Idle)  to  the  great  mere,  the  soyle  by  the 
water  is  fenny  and  morische  and  fill  of  carres  (marshes). 
The  residew  is  meatelv  high  ground,  feriilo  of  pasture  and 
come.  The  principal  w^xl  of  the  isle  is  at  Bellegreve 
Park,  by  Hepworth  (Epworth),  and  at  Mel  wood  Park,  not 
fkr  fW>m  Hepworth.  There  is  also  a  praty  wood  at  Croole 
(Crowle),  a  liRdship  a  late  longging  to  Sellcby  Monasterie. 
....  The  fenny  part  of  Axholm  berith  much  Galle^  a  low 
frutex,  swete  in  burning.  The  upper  part  of  the  isle  hath 
plentiftd  quarrea  of  alabaster  (gypsum),  coramonely  there 
caullid  plaster:  but  such  stones  as  I  saw  of  it  were  of  no 
great  thiknes,  and  sold  for  a  xiji/.  the  lode.  They  ly  yn  the 
ground  lyke  a  amotbe  table,  and  be  beddid  one  ilake  under 
another ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bedde  of  them  be  roughe 
stones  to  build  withal.*  {IHnerary^  toI.  i.  ibi.  40-43,  c^it 
Oxf.  1770.)  Camden,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  gives  us  substantially  Leland's  account;  but 
he  adds  flax  to  the  natural  productions.  The  changes 
wrought  by  the  draining  of  the  great  level  have  been 
already  noticed.  *  It  was  not  till  the  farmers  on  these 
lands  (of  the  great  level)  were  more  English  than  Fk«nch 
or  Dutch,  that  anything  was  cultivated  but  oats  or  rve ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  the  plan 
was  adopted  c^  d^troying  the  grub,  the  great  enemy  or  the 
crops  in  low  and  watery  lands,  by  lime,  which  then  began 
to  be  brought  in  great  quantities  ftoxa  Balby  and  Hexthorpe 
(near  Doncaster).  Flax,  peas,  beans,  clover,  and  wheat,  are 
now  the  produce  of  these  lands.*  (Hunter*8  8(mth  Yorkshire.) 

Taking  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  soil  may  be  described 
OS  very  ^rtile ;  and  in  the  map  prefixed  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Young's  Agtreuiiural  Survey  f^f  Lincolnshire  (1799),  it  is 
included  in  the  '  rich  tract*  which  comprehends  the  sea- 
coast  and  fens  of  that  extensive  county.  '  The  soil  of  the 
•sle  of  Axbolm,*  says  that  gentleman,  '  is  among  the  finest 
in  England;  they  have  black  sandy  loams;  they  have 
warp  land  (land  formed  of  the  rich  mud,  brought  up  by  the 
rivers  at  high  water) ;  thev  have  brown  sands ;  and  they 
have  rich  loams,  soajpy  ana  tenacious ;  the  under-stratum 
at  Haxey,  BeHon,  kc,  is  in  many  places  an  imperfect 
plaster-stone.*  In  1794,  there  wero  in  the  four  parishes 
of  Haxey,  Epworth,  Belton,  and  Owston,  12,000  acres 
of  common  in  a  wretch^  unprofitable  state ;  but  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century  an  act  was  passed  for  in- 
closing them.  When  Mr.  Young  made  his  report  (in 
1799),  the  ineloeure  was  on  the  point  of  beginning.  At 
that  period,  he  remarked  a  resemblance  in  the  appearance 
of  the  countrv  to  some  of  the  rich  parts  of  France  and 
Flanders.  *  The  inhabitants  aro  collected  in  villages  and 
hamlets ;  and  almost  every  house  you  see,  except  very  poor 
cottages  on  the  borders  of  commons,  is  inhabited  by  a 
farmer,  the  proprietor  of  his  farm  of  from  four  or  five,  or 
even  fewer,  to  twenty,  forty,  and  more  acres,  scattered  about 
the  open  fields,  and  cultivated  with  all  that  minutia)  of  care 
and  anxiety,  by  (he  hands  of  the  family,  which  are  found 
abroad,  in  the  countries  mentioned.* 

This  will  serve  to  show  that  the  customs  of  the  settlers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  continued  to  influence  their 
f  necessofs,  after  the  names  and  families  of  the  foreigners 
had  become  in  a  great  degree  extinct 

To  the  agricultural  produce  sJready  noticed,  may  be  added 
potatoes,  onions,  rape,  and  hemp.  Potatoes  are  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  are  not  equal  in  goodness  to 
those  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  (Yorkshire)  Ouse.  The 
moors  afford  peat  or  turf  for  fuel.  (See  Stone's  (1 794)  and 
Young's  (1799)  Aeficulturcd  Reports,) 

The  water  in  Sus  low  districts  is  almost  every  where 
brackish.  At  Haxey  it  is  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to 
wash  with  H.  If  mixed  with  mUk,  and  boUed,  it  causes  the 
mtlk  to  enrdle. 

This  ishind  is  in  the  west  division  of  Manley  Wapentake, 
and  ineloAn  the  le  ven  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton,  Crowle, 
Bpwoitb»Hax0y,Laddtaigt<m,andOwstoii.    These  parithet 


contain  (sea  Abstract  qf  the  Answers  and  Returns  under 
the  Population  Act,  1831)  46,980  sUtute  acres,  and  had, 
in  1831,  a  population  of  11,515  persons.  The  area  of  the 
township  of  West  Stookwith,  whieh,  though  in  the  isle»  is  in 
Nottinghamshire,  we  have  no  means  of  ascerUining :  the 
population  is  635 ;  giving  12,160  inhabitants  for  the  whole 
island.  The  most  populous  parishes  are  Crowle^  1889 
inhabiUnts,  or  including  the  township  of  Eastoft,  8113; 
Haxey,  1868;  Epworth,  1865;  Belton,  1597;  and  Owston, 
1409,  or,  including  the  township  of  West  Butterwick  and 
Kelfleld,  2207.  There  are  two  market-towns,  Crowle  and 
Epworth.  Crowle  is  16  7  miles  N.,by  W,  of  London,  through 
Crainsborough,  from  which  it  is  18  miles  distont  The 
weekly  market  which  was  held  on  Saturday  has  been  dis- 
continued ;  but  during  the  spring  (from  Maroh  to  May), 
there  is  still  a  cattle  market  on  Monday  in  every  alternate 
week ;  there  are  also  three  fkirs,  for  cattle,  flax,  and  hemp. 
The  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Tho  ohureh,  which  is 
very  antient,  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  (or,  as 
many  term  it,  Saxon)  architecture.  The  living  is  a  vicarage. 
There  is  a  charity  school,  supported  partly  by  endowment, 
partly  by  subscriptions ;  and  two  meeting-houses,  one  for 
the  Wesleyans  and  one  for  tho  Independents.  The  Stain- 
forth  and  Keadby  canal,  which  crosses  the  island  and 
connects  the  Don  with  the  Trent,  passes  within  a  mile  of 
the  town. 

Epworth  is  7  miles  south  of  Crowle,  and  11  N.  by  W.  of 
€|ainsborough.  It  is  a  long  straggling  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  flax  and 
hemp  (which,  as  observed  above,  are  grown  in  the  island), 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  sacking  and  bagging.  Tho 
market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the 
Tear.  The  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  was 
held  for  many  yean  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodiats,  who  was  bom  here ;  as  was  also  his 
brother  and  coadjutor,  Charles  Wesley. 

Haxey,  once  the  principal  place  in  the  island,  is  now  a 
mere  village. 

Axholme  is  in  the  dioeese  of  Lineoln,  and  (except  the 
township  of  West  Stockwith)  in  the  aichdeaconry  of  Stow. 

At  Milnwood,  or  Milwood  Park,  near  Epworth,  stood 
what  Leland  describes  as  the  right  fair  monastery  of  the 
Carthusians,  where  one  of  the  Moubrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  alabaster.  It  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  by  Thomas  Moubray,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  aherwards  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  At  the  dissolution,  its  revenue  was  valued  at 
290/.  14«.  7id,,  or  237/.  lis,  2id.  clear  of  all  deductions. 
The  monastery  itself  was  converted  into  a  manor  house. 
There  was  also  a  small  cell  or  priory  at  Hyrst,  in  this  island, 
founded  bv  Nigel  de  Albini  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  the 
revenue  of  which  was  valued,  at  the  dissolution,  at  71,  \\s,Sd, 
Scarcely  a  fira|^ent  of  the  bnildinge  b  remaining.  (Dug* 
dale*s  Jffonastteon  AngHeanum,) 

The  Moubrays  had  a  castle  at  Haxey ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  remains  of  it  exist. 

In  the  Philosophicai  Transactions,  vol.  xliv.,  part  ii. 
(1747)  p.  571,  is  a  singular  account  of  the  body  of  a  woman 
dug  out  of  the  moor  <n  Amootts,  in  the  parish  of  Althorpe, 
in  this  bland.  It  had  very  antient  sandals,  and  the 
skin  of  the  body  was  completely  tanned,  so  as  to  stretch 
like  doe  leather,  whteh  it  equalled  in  strength.  This  was 
caused,  it  is  supposed,  bj  the  influence  of  the  moor-water, 
which  is  (or  was  then),  vf  the  great  quantity  of  oak  and 
fir  timber,  turned  to  a  eoflee  colour.  In  the  same  paper  it 
is  added,  that  the  oak>wood  dug  up  (as  noticed  in  our  ex- 
tract from  Sir  W.  Dugdale)  is  as  black  as  jet ;  that  the  fir- 
wood  retained  its  turpentine  smell,  and  that,  wlien  exposed 
to  tlie  sun  In  hot  weather,  tho  turpentine  would  drop  from 
it    No  worm  would  touch  this  wood. 

AXIL'LA,  in  BoUny,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  leaf  from  its  stem ;  hence  the  term  ajciilary  is 
applied  to  any  thing  which  grows  from  that  angle.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  buds  appear,  whether  they  are  to  be  dcve- 
lopea  as  branches  or  as  flowers ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  they  never  appear  anywhere  else,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  adventitious,  and  unconformable  to  the 
usual  order  of  growth.  For  this  reason  the  positieii  of  buds 
upon  a  branch  will  show  in  what  poaitkm  the  leaves  have 
grown,  notwithstanding  the  leaves  thenaelvee  may  have 
fUlen  ofl;  and  the  tears  whaaea  Uwy  Ml  haw  diaaf- 
peared. 
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The  axilla  of  all  leaves  eontain  rudimente  of  a  bud  in  a 
neater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  and  are  capable,  under 
favourable  circumstances^  of  bringing  it  to  ftill  development. 
Gardeners  sometimes  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  this  law,  to 
propagate  plants  in  which,  from  the  close  manner  in  which 
the  leaves  are  arranged  upon  the  stem,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  increase  them  by  the  ordinary  modes.  Thus  a 
hyacinth  bulb  is  a  short  branch  with  rudimentary  leaves, 
called  scales,  growing  closely  over  all  its  surface;  and 
consequently  at  the  axilla  of  each  rudimentary  leaf  there 
exists  a  bud  either  latent  or  manifest.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  two  or  three  only  of  those  buds  develope 
near  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  in  the  form  of  clovei,  or  young 
bulbs ;  but  if,  at  the  time  when  the  bulb  is  just  beginning 
to  grow,  the  central  shoot  is  destroyed,  either  by  cutting  it 
across  or  searing  it  with  a  hot  iron,  the  nutritive  matter 
which  was  laid  up  in  the  bulb,  not  being  expended  upon 
producing  flowers  and  leaves,  will  be  diverted  into  other 
channels,  and  exercising  its  vital  force  upon  the  axillary 
buds,  will  cause  them  to  develope  in  great  numbers  ;  and 
thus  the  hyacinth  will  be  increased  with  rapidity,  instead 
of  bv  the  slow  production  of  two  or  three  cloves  yearly. 

Although  buds,  or  bulbs,  which  is  the  same  thing,  are 
universally  axillary  to  leaves,  and,  indeed,  to  every  part 
which  is  theoretically  a  modification  of  a  leaf;  yet  one  leaf 
cannot  be  axillary  to  another  leaf,  although  it  may  seem  so 
in  consequence  of  the  incipient  development  of  an  axillary 
branch  to  whose  system  it  belongs.  Thus  in  pine  trees  the 
clustered,  needle-shaped  leaves  seem  to  bo  axillary  to  the 
withering  rudimentary  leaf  that  grows  round  their  base ; 
but  in  reality  each  cluster  of  leaves  is  a  small  branch  with- 
out perceptible  axis,  as  is  proved  by  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  axis  sometimes  lengthens  and  sometimes  does  not 

AXINITE.  This  minend  usually  occurs  crystallized  in 
flat,  prismatic  crj^stals,  with  very  sharp  edges,  from  which 
it  has  received  ito  name.  The  fundamental  form  is  a 
double  oblique  prism,  fVom  which  Neumann  has  obtained 
the  following  angles : — 

M  on  T  =  135®  24'  and  44"  36 
P  on  M=  134**  48'  and  45®  12' 
P  on  T  sllft**  39'  and  60**  21 


It  is  imperfectly  cleavable  in  the  direction  of  the  faces 
P  and  M.  Its  colour  is  dove-brown,  sometimes  inclining  to 
plum  blue;  sometimes  transparent,  at  other  times  only 
translucent  on  the  edges ;  its  lustre  is  vitreous.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  a  crystallized  variety  from  Cornwall  is  stated 
by  Mohs  to  be  3*271,  and  its  hardness  6'5  to  7. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  fuses  with  intumescence 
into  a  dark-green  glass,  which  in  the  oxidizing  flame  be- 
comes black  on  account  of  the  presence  of  super-oxides  of 
manganese.  With  borax  the  glass  is  either  green  from 
iron  or  of  an  amethyst  tint  from  manganese,  according  as 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  interior  or  exterior  flame  of  the 
blowpipe.  By  fusing  it  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
fluor-spar,  the  presence  of  boracic  acid  may  be  detected. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Wiegmann  of  a  variety 
from  Treseburg,  Harz  :— 

Silica  .  •45*00 

Alumina         .  .  19*00 

Lime      .  .  .         12*50 

Peroxide  of  iron     .  .         12*25 

Peroxide  of  manganese  •  9*00 

Magnesia  .  .  0*25 

Boracic  acid  •  .  2*00 


100*00 
Berzelius.  however,  has  marked  the  iron  and  manganese  as 
protoxides. 

This  mineral  is  not  very  abundant :  it  is  found  at  Thum 
in  Saxony,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Thumerstone.  It 
occurs  at  BoUllach  near  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  both 
crystallized,  and  forming  a  rock  with  tourmaline  and 
garnet. 


AXIOM,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  MU^iut^  wbicli 
is  formed  from  the  Gh-eek  verb  Ali6ia,  to  think  worthy  c^f; 
and  thence  to  desire  or  demand.  It  was  not  used  in  the 
time  of  Euclid,  by  whom  the  principles  which  we  call  axioms 
are  termed  rotval  Iwoiai^  or  common  notion*.  The  word 
was  not  in  universal  use  as  late  as  the  year  1 600,  at  which 
date  we  find  *  communis  sententia  *  preferred  to  '  axioma.' 
(See  Chambers*  edition  of  Barkuxm^  Paris,  1599.) 

The  terra  axiom  was  originally  peculiar  to  geometry,  ia 
which  science  it  means  a  proposition  which  it  is  necessary 
to  take  for  granted.  It  is  usual  to  define  an  axiom  as  a 
self-evident  proposition  ;  but  this,  though  a  true  descrif^ 
tion  of  all  the  axioms  which  are  found  necessary,  is  not  ii 
good  definition.  In  the  fiM  place,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  geometer  must  deduce  the  properties  of  space  in  the 
best  wajr  he  can,  from  the  smallest  possible  number  of  the 
most  evident  principles ;  and  it  must  be  his  study  so  to 
chooso  them,  that  nis  own  mind,  or  that  of  his  pupil  or 
opponent,  shall  be  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  conces- 
sion. But  he  cannot  say  beforehand  that  his  sciukce 
shall  be  deduced  from  self-evident  principles.  Imagine 
a  person  of  cultivated  reasoning-powers  first  approaching 
geometry,  and  capable  of  being  made  to  take  a  view  of  the 
general  objects  of  the  science.  It  would  not  appear  to  him 
certain  that  he  should  be  able  to  deduce  all  tne  properties 
of  figure  from  those  which  are  self-evidait ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  might  suspect  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  actual  measurement,  in  order  to  verify  some  essflstial 

Ereliminaries.  At  least  no  answer  could  be  given  to  bim,  if 
e  did  express  such  a  suspicion,  except  a  reference  to  the 
science  itself;  and  this  clogs  an  axiom,  defined  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  with  a  condition  which  can  only  be 
verified  by  subsequent  study. 

In  the  second  place,  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  soeli. 
ought  not  to  be  called  an  axiom,  because  it  is  not  admitted 
as  such  in  geomelry»  however  evident  it  mav  be»  provided 
it  can  be  proved  from  those  propositions  wnioh  an  oiled 
axioms.  That  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the 
third,  has  a  greater  degree  of  evidenoe  than  aome  of  ih» 
admitted  axioms ;  yet  it  is  not  taken  for  granted*  beomse 
it  can  bo  deduced  from  these. 

The  Epicureans  are  said  to  have  laughed  at  geometry 
because,  among  other  things,  it  proves  the  {Hroposition  thai 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  tlurd ;  which^ 
said  they,  is  evident  even  to  a  jackass,  who  always  makes 
practical  use  of  it  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  This 
evidently  arises  from  the  mistake  that  a  geometoieal  axiom 
is  self-evident,  and  that  all  self-evident  proposttkmi  otigkt 
to  be  axioms.  And  the  oldest  remaining  opponent  of  fleo- 
metry,  Sextus  Empiricus,  has  a  chapter  ufwn  the  aulnect 
{Pyrrhoniarum  Hypotyposeon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11);  on  vkieh. 
as  on  most  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  it  may  be  aefelv 
averred,  that  the  axioms  of  geometry  themselves  are  much 
clearer  than  the  axioms  of  metaphysics,  on  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  them  is  grounded.  For  it  is  not  to  be  surooaed 
that  the  opponents  of  axioms  take  first  principles  whiea  are 
more  evident  than  that  *  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.* 
or  that '  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.* 

The  necessity  that  there  should  be  some  axioms  ia  evi- 
dent from  the  process  of  reasoning.  The  deduction  of 
E repositions  from  the  comparison  of  other  propositions  most 
ave  a  beginning  somewhere,  so  that  there  must  be  at  toast 
two  propositions  to  begin  with,  the  evidence  of  whioh  i* 
derived  from  other  sources  than  reasoning.  Every  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  dispense  with  axioms  altogether 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  unsuccessful ;  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  process  assumed  theorems  have  been  found. 

The  more  modem  discussions  which  have  arisen  about 
axioms  appear  to  us  to  proceed  from  some  fallacy  of  this 
sort,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  whole  of  a  sentence  must 
be  more  complicated  than  that  conveyed  by  any  one  of  its 
parts  ;  or  at  least,  that  it  roust  always  be  necessary  to  enter 
separately  upon  the  consideration  of  the  auxiliary  forms  of 
speech  in  which  a  simple  idea  is  conveyed,  before  that  idee 
can  be  said  to  be  explained.  As  an  instance,  in  that  OMSt 
simple  of  all  propositions,  *  two  and  two  are  the  same  as 
four,*  which  by  itself  is  comprehended  as  soon  as  spoken* 
we  have  the  (by  itself)  difficult  phrase  *  are  the  same/  im« 
plying  identity,  and  leading,  if  pursued  far  enough,  to  many 
very  abstruse  metaphysical  considerations.  Time,  in  their 
proper  science,  and  considered  with  reference  to  other  olyeets, 
are  not  misplaced;  but,  as  appUed  to  geometry,  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  subversive  of  the  luitucal  <|^der  of 
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TCAtooinff :  for  boweTer  much  may  be  nid  Upon  maims» 
aziomis  fint  principles,  or  by  whatever  name  tney  mmj  be 
ealled,  there  remams  the  simple  proposition/  '  two  ana  two 
■ro  the  same  as  four/  clearer,  as  a  whole,  than  any  one  of 
the  explanations,  illustrations,  or  comments,  wUeh  have 
been  brought  to  its  aid.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said 
fcr  many  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  make  such  points 
better  known  than  they  are  already ;  namely,  that  the  older 
writers,  in  their  love  of  what  is  called  the  d  jmori  me^od, 
bad  filled  their  books  with  notions  against  which  it  was 
neeesMiry  to  contend ;  whence  sprung  a  confirmed  habit  of 
reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  self-evident  propositions.  Locke 
(book  iv.  chap.  7)  on  Maxinu  can  hardly  he  intelligible  to 
a  reader  who  has  not  some  knowledge  of  what  the  sdiool 
writers  have  said  upon  our  simplest  perceptions;  which 
rendered  it  necessarv  to  contend  both  against  words  without 
meaning,  as  when  they  said  some  such  thing  as  that '  know- 
ledge is  the  likeness  of  the  thing  known,  formed  in  the 
knowini^  ftMnilty  ;*  and  also  against  errors,  such  as  *■  general 
propositions  are  known,  at  least  sometimes,  before  particular 
ones.* 

The  axioms  employed  by  Euclid,  and  which  have  been 
for  the  most  part  aaopted  by  other  writers  on  geometry,  are 
evidently  constructed  with  no  verv  close  attention  to  metaF- 
physwal  distinctions.  Among  them  we  include  the  pot/t«- 
iaie$  (which  really  come  under  our  definition  of  axioms) 
which  are  called  by  a  separate  name,  airiifua'a^  tkingi  de- 
manded.   We  give  them  at  length. 

Poihsiaiee, — 1.  Let  it  be  granted,  fix>m  any  point  to  any 
point,  to  draw  a  straight  line.  2.  Also,  to  lengthen  a  finished 
straight  line,  and  continue  it  straight.  3.  Also,  with  any 
centre  and  radius  (iiaavfifia,  meaning  interval  meaewred 
from  that  centre)  to  describe  a  circle. 

-Common  Notiom^ — 1.  Things  equal  to  the  same  are 
equal  to  one  another.  S.  Also,  if  equals  be  added  to  eouals, 
the  wholes  are  equals.  3.  Also,  if  from  equals  equals  be 
taken,  the  lemaiiiders  are  equals.  4.  Abo,  if  to  unequaJs 
equals  be  added,  the  wholes  are  unequals.  5.  Also,  if  nom 
unequala  equals  be  taken,  the  remainders  are  unequals. 
6.  Alsa  things  which  are  double  of  the  same*  are  equal  to 
one  another.  7.  Also,  things  which  are  halves  of  the  same 
are  equal  to  one  another.  8.  Also,  things  which  fit  one 
anothor  (have  the  same  boundary)  are  equals.  9.  Also^ 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part.  [10.  Also,  all  right 
angles  m  equal  to  one  another.  11.  Also,  if  a  straight 
hne,  falling  upon  two  straight  lines,  make  the  angles  which 
are  within  and  upon  the  same  side  less  than  two  right 
anfflea,  the  two  straight  Unes,  being  lengthened  without 
end,  shall  meet  one  another  upon  that  side  on  whieh  the 
angles  are  lesa  than  two  right  angles.]  12.  AIm^  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space. 

The  two  axioms,  10  and  II,  inclosed  in  brackets,  are  in 
some  copies  placed  among  the  postulates,  and  this  we  have 
no  doubt  was  the  true  original ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
Ihejr  have  no  claim  to  l»  headed  Koivai  (wouu  (common 
notiQiis),  being  propositions  of  some  little  intricacy,  though 
they  are  tUHntara^  things  demanded  as  necessary  to  esta- 
bluAi  the  succeeding  propositions.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Euclid  whreh  implies  that  he  wished  to  sepa- 
rate '  problenis  granted  without  construction*  firom  '  tneo- 
f»ms  granted  without  demonstration/  which  is  the  distinction 
generally  drawn  between  the  words  postulate  and  axiom. 

The  whole  of  the  axioms  may  be  divided  into  three 
dasses :— 

1.  Those  of  which  the  truth  is  conveyed  in  the  words 
themselves,  and  whidi  could  not  be  denied  without  altering 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  These  are  Uie  eighth  and  ninth 
of  the  *  common  notions.* 

8.  Those  which  have  no  peculiar  reference  to  geometry, 
but  are  true  of  all  kinds  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  spaoea 
or  lengths.  These  are  the  first  seven  of  the  '  common 
notions.* 

3.  Those  which  have  direct  reference  to  geometnr.  These 
en  the  three  *  demands  *  or  postulates,  and  the  last  three 
of  the  '  common  notions.*  What  is  required  to  be  conceded 
in  the  three  postulates,  is  not  that  a  straight  line  or  drde 
can  he  imagined  to  be  drawn,  in  the  sense  usually  attached 
to  these  woras,  but  that  the  geometrical  line  can  be  drawn, 
which  is  let^th  without  breadth.  This  is  impossible,  me- 
chanically speaking,  the  line  being  a  conception  of  the  mind 
which  cannot  he  executed.    [See  Li  n  a .] 

The  last  of  the  *  common  notions '  is  a  self-evident  mo- 
f«qr  of  the  atraight  line»  a  term  incapable  of  other  doAni- 


tbn  than  that  whieh  koontrfned^  its  propertiM;  thatia» 
we  can  makenonae  of  the  dbvk>os  notion  conveyed  in  the 
words  *  straight  hnsb*  nnleia  we  admit  some  pne  or  other  of 
iU  distinguishing  dmaeteriitka,  which  is  more  definite  tiian 
sabring  tbat  it  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points.  We 
might  aj^pear  to  avoid  an  axiom  by  saying,  let  the  name 
'  straight  *  line  be  given  to  that  species,  no  two  of  which  can, 
under  anv  cireumstanoes»  inclose  a  space;  hut  in  that  case 
we  should  need  another  axiom^namely,  we  shoul^.  require 
it  to  be  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the'  aUraight 
line  so  defined,  and  that  we  have  not  assumed  any  omitra- 
diction  in  suppoaing  the  above  species  of  lines  to  exist  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  though  the  definitions  are  jAaood 
at  the  beginning  in  EucUd,  it  is  not  thereby  impliea  that  • 
the  terms  defined  are  reallv  possible.  '  Let  lines  which, 
being  in  the  same  plane,  do  not  meet,  though  ever  so  fkr 
produced,  be  called  parallels,*  does  not  mean  us  to  assome 
that  such  lines  do  exist,  but  only,  that  when  they  shall  have 
been  proved  to  exist,  the  name  by  which  it  is  agreed  to  caU 
them  nas  been  given. 

The  axiom  10  is  a  theorem  of  more  difficulty  than  the 
subject  requires,  since,  with  one  additional  assumption  le- 
specting  the  straight  line,  it  admits  of  proof.  The  assumption 
previously  discussed,  namely,  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
enclose  a  ^)aoe,  amounts  to  assuming  ^at  if  two  straight 
lines  coincide  in  two  points,  or  if  two  different  points  of  the 
one  can  be  made  to  lie  upon  two  different  points  of  the  other, 
the  portions  of  the  stiai^t  lines  lying  between  these  pointe 
will  also  coincide  entirely.  Let  it  m  granted,  in  addition, 
that  the  parts  which  are  not  between  these  points  will  coin- 
cide (an  equally  evident  proposition),  and  the  10th  axiom  of 
Euclid  admits  of  proof.  Euclid,  in  taking  this  axiom  for 
granted,  makes  use  of  it  to  prove  our  addiUonal  assumption, 
which,  as  he  phrases  it,  is,  *  no  two  lines  can  have  a  common 
se^ent;*  that  |s,  two  lines  cannot  coincide  between  two 
points  and  not  cdtneide  elsewhere.  But,  of  two  propositions, 
one  of  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  assume,  that  one 
should  be  the  more  simple  of  the  two. 

The  11th  axiom,  which  is  a  Ibeorem  of  some  difficulty, 
neither  self-evident,  nor  evi^  easily^  made  evident,  is  not  at 
all  required  in  the  form  given,  even  in  Euclid.  For  he  proves, 
without  its  assistance,  mat  if  the  two  lines  there  mentioned 
meet,  it  must  be  on  the  side  on  which  the  angles  are  less  than 
two  right  angles.  But  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  evident  form 
as  follows :  If  a  straight  line  be  taken,  and  a  point  exterior 
to  it,  of  all  the  straignt  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through 
the  point,  one  only  will  be  parallel  to  the  fhat-mentioned 
straight  line.  The  whole  assumntlon  hes  in  the  word  only; 
for  Euclid  shows,  without  the  help  of  this  axiom,  that  a 
parallel  can  be  drawn,  and  how  to  draw  it. 

This  axiom  is  the  cause  of  the  celebrated  discussion  on 
the  theory  of  Parallels,  under  which  head  it  will  be  more 
fully  treated* 

It  appears,  then,  that  geometry  is  establisned  upon  two 
results  «  obeervation,  experiment  or  intuition,  by  whichever 
name4t  may  be  called,  mdependently  of  axioms  which  are 
common  to  me  whole  science  of  quantity,  and  simple  asser- 
tions of  the  possibiUty  of  certain  notions  laid  dovm.  These 
two  propositions  fure — 

1.  That  two  indefinitely  extended  straight  lines,  which 
coincide  in  two  points,  coincide  altogether  in  every  part 

8.  All  the  straight  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
given  point,  meet  any  otiier  line  in  the  same  plane  (with  the 
exception  of  one  at  most)  if  produced  far  enough. 

At  tiie  same  time,  many  other  tacit  assumptions  may  bo 
met  with  in  Euclid  which  are  not  fbrmally  placed  among  the 
axioms.  In  the  Urst  proposition,  for  example,  it  is  assumed 
that  two  cindes,  one  of  which  is  partiy  within  and  partly 
without  the  other,  will  meet  in  one  point  at  least:  in  the 
fimrth,  it  is  assumed  that  change  of  pbce,  without  change 
of  form,  is  possible.  These  would  hardly  be  worth  notice* 
had  it  not  been  that  among  the  formal  axioms  we  find  *tha 
whole  is  greater  than  iU  part,*  alter  which  we  have  a  right 
to  conclude  that  no  proposition',  however  evident,  will  ha 
taken  for  granted  withoat  being  distinetiy  and  formally  nu- 
merated as  an  axiom. 

AXIS,  AXE.  This  word  is  used  in  so  many  diftewt 
senses,  that  it  may  be  defined  as  foltows:  any  Una  whatso- 
ever which  it  is  eonveaient  to  distinguish  by  a  speeiie  temi 
with  respeet  lo  any  motien  or  other  phenomenon,  is  celled 
the  axis.  Thus  wa  have  axes  of  oo-ordmateo,  of  oeetllatta, 
of  in«rtia,  of  rotation,  of  polariiatii,  fce.,  muter  whieh  heada 
dettnitient  will  be  gif«n. 
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The  word,  when'  used  by  itieif,  generally  means  either  [  and  Boitia>U  on  the  west,  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf.    The 


axis  of  Rotation,  or  axis  of  Symmetry.  An  axis  of  rota- 
tion, or  revolution,  is  the  line  about  which  a  body  turns ;  an 
axis  of  symmetry  is  a  Une  on  both  sides  of  which  the  parta 
of  the  body  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  to 
whate\'er  distance  it  extends  in  one  direction  from  the  axis, 
it  extends  as  far  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite.  Or  if 
perpendiculars  to  the  axis  be  drawn  from  all  points  and  in 
all  directions  through  the  body,  the  whole  of  each  perpendi- 
cular which  is  within  the  limits  uf  the  body  will  be  bisected 
by  the  axis.  8uch  is  the  middle  line  of  a  cone,  any  dia- 
meter of  a  sphere,  the  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  faces  of  a  cube,  &o. 

AXIS,  a  speiMes  of  Indian  deer.  The  word  is  also  used 
generically  to  denote  a  small  group  or  subgenus  of  solid- 
horned  ruminants,  presenting  the  same  characters  and  in- 
habiting the  same  climate  as  the  common  axis.  [See 
DkkrJ 

A'XiUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  long-tailed  decapod  crus- 
taceansi,  founded  by  Leach  on  Axius  stirkynchut,  which  is 
about  three  inches,  or  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  rarely  found  on  our  coasts.  It  has  been  taken  near 
Sidmouth  and  Plymouth.  Desmarest,  with  much  reason, 
considers  this  genus  entirely  artificial,  and  thinks  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  separated  Arom  Caih'antusa.  [See  Cal- 
LIA^r^ssA.] 

A'XIUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  called  Vardar,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  near  the  western 
part  of  the  bay.  Tlie  alluvial  depositions  have  encroached 
greatly  on  the  gulf,  leaving  a  low  and  swampy  land,  inter- 


sected with  numerous  small  branches  forming  islets  of  high 
reeds,  and  rendering  the  principal  branch  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. The  entrance  is  very  intricate,  being  much  ob- 
structed by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but  the  river  is  navigable 
lor  the  large  country  boats  (from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons) 
for  several  miles.  It  runs  about  N.  by  W.  nearly  a  straight 
course  for  eight  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  eastward 
by  a  small  stream  not  navigable  for  boats  (possibly  the  an- 
tic nt  Echeidorus) ;  then  takmg  a  more  westerly  direction,  it 
becomes  more  tortuous.  Four  miles  above  the  junction  is 
a  ferry  on  the  road  from  Salonica  to  Thessaly,  and  about  as 
many  more  higher  up  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  solid  wooden 
bridge  on  the  road  to  Pella.  The  denth  of  Uie  river  depends 
on  the  season  of  the  year :  during  tne  summer  there  is  not 
more  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  but  as  the  bottom  is  of 
soft  sand,  it  is  hazardous  to  ford.  From  this  point  down- 
wards the  river  appears  to  have  deviated  from  its  antient 
bed,  which  may  still  be  traced  about  six  miles  from  Salo- 
nica to  the  west,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  westerly  direc- 
tion ;  it  is  now  joined,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  by  the 
Kara  Azmac  (apparently  the  antient  Lydias),  flowing  from 
the  Lake  of  PeUa.  The  nearest  point  of  the  river  is  now 
about  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Salonica,  whMkoe 
there  in  a  carriage  road  to  Pella. 

The  AxiuH  has  its  sources  in  the  ranges  between  Scaxdus 
and  Orbelus,  about  ninety  miles  in  the  interior ;  it  is  joined 
by  several  small  streams,  but  passes  no  town  of  importance. 

Herodotus  (vii,  124)  describes  the  £cbeidonis  as  flowing 
through  Mygdonia,  ami  entering  tbe  gulf  in  or  ckMie  to  thi 
tnarHii  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axius.  In  the  age  eC  the  bistoriaa 
the  Axius  was  the  boundary  between  Mygdonia  on  the  east, 


epitomilEor  of  Strabo  (book  vii.)  says  that  the  Axius  is  n 
muddy  stream :  he  also  states  that  a  branch  or  channel  of 
the  Axius  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Pella  stands,  and 
out  of  which  the  Lydias  Hows  into  the  gulf.  Acoonling  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the  Lydias  and  Hahacmon  united  bo- 
fore  they  reached  the  sea,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
ease  at  present.    (See  Cousinery's  H^acedonia,) 

AXMINSTER,  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Ax- 
minster,  county  of  Devon,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Exeter,  147  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  former,  and  86  miles  S. 
of  the  latter.  It  is  called  Axeminstre  in  Lktmeiday  Book, 
snd  Axmystcr  in  old  writings.  It  is  said  that  the  name  is 
owing  to  King  Athelstan  having  given  the  church  to  seven 
priests  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  certain  earls  and 
others  slain  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  at  or  near  Coteeroft 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  college  was  not  however  kept 
up  after  the  death  of  the  first  members. 

The  town  is  on  the  left  or  S.E.  bank  of  the  river  Ax  or 
Axe,  and  is  irregularly  built  on  the  side  of  a  little  bill  rising 
from  the  river.  The  streets  arc  sufficiently  wide  and  airy, 
and  the  place  altogether  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  church, 
which  stands  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town*  is  cumbrous 
and  heavy  in  its  appearance,  partioulariy  on  the  inside. 
There  is  a  Norman  door-way  with  enriched  mouldinga,  three 
stone  stalls  of  unequal  height,  and  the  monument  of  an 
ecclesiastic  with  a  mutilated  effigy.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  thr^e  places  of  worship  belonging  re 
spectively  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and 
Methodists. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  place  is  carpets.  In  this 
it  has  rivalled  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  Persia  so 
successfully,  that  the  carpets  of  Axminster  are  oonsideved 
little  inferior  to  those  imported.  They  are  woven  in  one 
entire  piece.  Woollens,  leather  breeches  and  g^ves,  and 
tape,  are  also  made.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday  ;  but 
the  business  done  in  com  has  become  inconsiderable. 
There  are  three  (or,  according  to  some  anthorilieB,  four) 
ikirs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  population  of  the 
parish  (which  is  subdivided  into  four  tithings,  and  contains 
9^90  acres,  or  above  ton  square  miles)  was  2719  in  I  SSL 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  curacies  of  Kilmington 
and  Membury  appended  to  it,  all  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Honiton,  the  archdeaconry  of  Bxeter,  and  the  diooese  of 
Exeter.  There  is  a  school,  in  which  twelve  children  of  the 
parish  of  Axminster  and  two  of  the  parish  of  Kilmington 
are  educated  gratis.  The  master  is  allowed  to  receive  other 
scholars  on  his  own  account,  and  the  whole  are  taught  in  a 
school- house  built  by  the  parish  above  forty  yews  ago. 

The  manor  of  Axminster  was,  in  early  times,  the  nro- 
perty  of  tlie  Crown.  King  John  bestowed  it  on  the  Lord 
brewer  or  Briwere.  After  some  changes  it  came  to  the 
Cistertian  Monastery  at  Newnham,  some  very  scanty  re« 
mains  of  which  are  still  seen  near  the  town  ;  uid  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  relii^ious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  it  fell  again  to  the  Crown.  James  1.  granted  it  to 
Sir  W.  Petre,  afterwards  Lord  Petre,  in  whose  family  it  sliU 
remains.  It  is  said  there  was  formerly  a  castle  at  Axmin- 
ster. In  an  action  near  this  town,  between  the  Royalists 
and  Parliamontarians,  in  October,  1644,  during  the  great 
civil  war.  Sir  U.  (^holmondeley,  who  commanded  the  flhrmer, 
was  killed. 

The  Rev.  Micaiah  Towgood,  an  eminent  Dissenting 
minister  of  Exeter,  was  a  native  of  this  parish. 

(Polwhele*s  Historif  of  Devon»hire;  Lysons's  Magna 
Britannia ;  Rickman  s  Gothic  Architecture,  ^.) 

AXOLOTL  {Oyrinus,  Hernandez  and  Shaw)»  in  Zoology, 
a  singular  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles,  belonging  to  the 
perennibranchiato  fomily,  or  those  idiich  retain  their  gills 
throughout  life,  and  distinguished  from  other  genera  of  the 
same  family  by  having  four  feet,  furnished  with  four  toes 
before  and  five  behind.  This  very  remarkable  groups  con- 
taining at  present  but  four  small  p[enera — the  Axoioils,  the 
Menol^rancAf,  tho  Prolei,  and  the  Strffi#~ comprises  the 
onlv  known  animals  which  possess  at  the  same  time 
both  lunea  and  gills,  and  which  are  conseouently  orga- 
nized to  live  cither  on  land  or  in  water.  These,  there- 
fore, are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  true  Amphibiet  wl 
nature ;  for  though  this  term  has  often  been  employed  in  a 
very  vague  and  indeterminate  sense  [see  Avfhuiia],  ^et 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  restricts  it  to  tfie  acceptation 
beie  given  to  it,  and  excludes  not  only  the  reptiles  in  general 
to  wmch  Linnsus  applied  it,  but  even  the  more  oiduMry 


AXO 


tonnhMiM-lhw  fiopt,  the  to*d«,  and  tb*  MUnMiiden— 
vhidt,  ttaongh  AimuhMl  with  giUi  fai  tbdr  tadpola  itkt*, 
kM  diem  H  toon  u  the  luoga  m  davelop«d,  uid  at  no 
period  of  tbeir  U*ei  poeaeu  this  double  otguiiuttm  ilmul' 
tuwoiulj.  The  truuitorr  union  of  thaw  two  fpMt  m- 
tenu  of  retpiration.  u  exhibited  In  the  tadpote*  of  the 
conmiaa  ftogi  ond  Mlunanden,  had  long  boon  fluniliar 
to  nahmiHata  and  phjriioloKiiU ;  but  theli  pmnanant  and 

"    iMMU  eziatanoa  wai  a  hot  nnioh  out  of  the  Va; 
ml  oxDMienoo,  so  that  it  ii  not  inrpriilnB  that 

,  ■  ahouu  have  reoeived  it  at  flnt  with  doubt  and 
hitiilatiimi  or  that  thqr  ahould  have  coniiderad  the  animalg 
thMOidvM  aa  th*  young  of  unknown  ipaeiet.  whiobi  M  in 
oidinary  ama,  wouM  gnduallr  loee  the  branohlal  appaiabu 
aa  tbay  approaehad  to  maturitj'.  Reraatad  obaarTatlooi, 
howavar,  and  a  bng  acquaintance  with  tho  natural  Ibnn 
and  haUla  of  tb«M  nry  lin^lar  animals,  at  tongth  diiai- 
patad  all  doufata  upon  thla  interesting  nuestloii  {  and  it  is 
now  a  wril-«aUliBned  and  uniToraallr  admitted  tut,  that 
certain  lepras  qnt  only  possess  both  these  lesplratoiy  ifa- 
tema  at  tb*  same  time,  but  oTen  preserve  them  parmanontly 
thronghont  Ihoii  antlie  lives,  and  can  ccmsaqnontlr  breathe  j 
either  air  or  walaraecofdlng  to  the  dnnunstanoea  In  which  i 
Ibaj  happen  to  ba  plaoed. 

AnoBg  the  antanals  thus  dnnmstaaced,  the  aiolod  was  ' 
certainly  ebasrred,  and  in  s  manner  described,  long  bolire 
any  othor  spaaiaa.  At  the  iieriod  of  the  Hesiean  eonquaat, 
the  8panians  ftnmd  this  animal  in  great  abnodanea  In  the 
lalw  whieh  eormnnds  the  city  of  Hexioo,  to  the  InhaUtuita 
of  whlefa  capital  it  then  furnished,  as  it  itCll  eontinuaa  to 
furnish  to  tbsir  soetasaors.  an  agreeable  and  maah-eateemed 
Brtide  of  fbod.  BamaDdes,  who  seams  to  ba  fita  bat  writer 
who  actually  daaeribed  the  azolotl,  expressly  mentions  its 
having  been  thoa  naad  by  the  anctanl  Hmieana.  and  adds. 


ttas  Bigtit 
originaToba 


great  nelnnat  hinaatf  nbaeqnsntly  altered  his  origfaMl 
opinion,  and  aaaod^  nmtmmt  in  the  second  editim  i 
'  -  "'pM  Animtd,  that  the  omeurrent  testimony  gf  all 
obaervara  ovasWaneas  the  mere  deductiotis  of  the 
pbysiolt^ist,  howevw  pUosible  or  apparently  wen  Ibunded. 
Ha  has  aoeoidingly  admittad  the  oUiro  of  tho  dxolatl  to 
ranh  as  a  naw  genua  in  the  Bfilema  AiKwrw,  but  as  be  has 
not  pnividad  it  with  a  pcoper  generio  name,  it  is  but  justice 
to  HonMndes  and  Dr.  Stiaw  to  retain  that  of  gifrinut,  fay 
which  it  waa  originally  distinguished  and  desoribed  :  and 
which,  though  periiapa  not  exactly  intended  by  either  of 
theae  authors  to  ba  taken  in  the  ttiiot  acceptation  of  a 
modem  nneric  a^MAlatioiii  may  nevertheleaa,  aiid  partimi- 
larly  in  the  present  advanoed  state  gf  tho  scienoe.  be  oon- 
stdered  in  this  teohnioal  sense  with  considerable  fdvaotage 
leaoology. 

The  generio  charaeteis  of  Qib  genus  gyrinmi  thm,  in 
addition  to  those  alntdy  reported,  ooniist  in  having  the 


_  .  impreseed  on  the  ildea 
like  that  of  (be  oominon  watar-nawt  (MAMMMcfra  palmMta), 
and  sairounded  both  on  the  upper  and  under  snrikcM  by  a 
thin,  aroet  membranous  fin,  wlilA  is  prolonged  upon  the 
baek,  but  bsoomas  gtadnallV  namww  as  it  appraacbes  the 
shoulders,  between  which  it  finally  eeasos.  The  head  it 
broed  and  flat,  the  noao  blunt,  the  eyes  Bituatad  near  the 
mustle,  the  tail  nearly  as  long  ai  the  body,  and  the  tooa 
unoanneoted  br  intermediate  membranos.  The  lingular 
firm  of  ttia  gUla  will  be  bast  understood  fMm  the  sceom- 


apfandWae,  that  it  was 
id  not  nnllka  eeL    8nc- 


„ .    .  8«c- 

s  antliorsi  witboat  taking  thairoable  of  abserving  Ibr 
tbemsMTCa,  weia  eoDteot  to  copy  what  Hamandes  had  aiid 
brfbie  I  but  distorting  his  short  dateriptioa  by  afasuid  em- 
ments  of  their  own,  and  adding  the  Bgniea  of  ibr  dihrent 
speriee,  (be  whole  subject  became  at  length  Iwrtrived  in 
■ueh  inextricable  confuston,  that  finally  all  mamorv  of 
th*  nokal  wu  loat.  Or  the  animal  lUelf  oousideiad  as 
The  late   Dr.   Bhaw,  however,  sAo 

, ji  id  the  animal  direct  tKot  Mosleo, 

raeogniied  in  It  the  axolotl  of  HemandeE,  as  Is  proved  by 
his  having  used  the  generic  ttrro,  GuTinia,  in  his  account 
of  it  puUiabod  in  the  NiUuralUl't  MitetUamf.  which  had 
been  originally  applied  to  it  by  its  flret  describer,  thong^ 
Baron  Cuvin  seems  disposed  to  deprive  the  British  nktu- 
ralist  of  (bis  credit,  and  to  ascribe  the  sole  honour  of  redia- 
covermg  the  axolotl  to  Baron  Humboldt.  It  ia  indeed  trae 
that  Dr.  Shaw  subsrauently  describi'd  tho  same  animal,  in 
the  third  TiriniiM  of  bu  Oaunl  Zoohgy,  under  the  very  dif- 
ferent name  of  Wrsn  pwc^/brmtj,  but  this  only  proves  Aat 
he  conaidered  it,  aa  Baron  Cuvier  was  himself  uterwards  In- 
clined to  do.  not  aa  a  perfbot  animal,  not  in  fbet  aa  the  type 
of  a  new  nnas,  but  rather  as  the  immstnre  state  of  some 
species  b«4onjnB|;  to  a  genus  already  known.  To  Baron 
Cuvier  hinueu,  bowevcr,  we  are  indebted  fbr  the  compMa 
deaniptioD  and  elucidation  of  tbe  form  and  otganio  struo- 
mre  at  (hit  cwious  reptilo.  Two  tpecitoens,  hnm^t  by 
H.  BumboUt  tmat  Mexico,  were  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  French  ttatutaliat,  whose  researches  on  (ho 
snttjeet  rf  their  anatomy,  compared  with  that  of  the  kindiod 
genera,  ate  recorded  in  his  Beehenhet  ittr  Ut  RmMM 
Dtmieax,  inserted  in  the  loologieal  part  of  HM.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland's  Travels.  A  detailed  examination  of 
all  the  batrachian  reptiles,  and  more  pajticnlarly  a  catofhl 
investigation  into  their  anatomical  structure  durina  the 
tadpole  stage,  and  the  gradual  change  which  they  undei^ 
in  passing  IWm  thw  state  to  their  mature  and  perfect  ferm, 
led  BarMi  Cuvier  to  establish  as  an  unquestimable  feot,  that 
eertain  of  theao  animals  retain  both  lungs  and  gilU  through- 
out tbe  entire  period  of  their  existenee  -.  but  whilst  ho  un- 
hesitatingly announced  this  fact  with  regard  to  the  rifvw 
and  protMi,  he  waa  dispceed  to  consider  tne  aanloil  at  the 
tadpole  of  some  of  the  larger  species  of  American  aala- 
mandert,  an  error  lodueod  as  well  by  the  general  aimi- 
Urity  whieb  these  anhnals  bear  to  one  another,  aa  by  tbe 
immatnn  age  of  the  qwrimena  of  the  axolotl  which  warn 
tubmittad  to  hit  dbiOTTatloa.  Succeeding  natoraliitB 
•d>pt«(  H.  Cmiat'i  tint  vpon  thii  nliiecti  bnt  ftit 


Tbe  ^mfetf  of  the  Haxieana  (Oyrbw  Etiulu,  Hef 
nandei),  when  fkiU  gnnra,  measuias  about  eight  or  nine 
incbaa  in  latigth ;  its  groond  colour  is  a  unllbtm  deep  brown. 


bad  and  body  are  larger  andbraaderthan  in  tbe  generality 
of  loptQes,  and  but  ftr  the  long  tail  whirh  terminates  the 
latter,  the  wboto  animal  might  be  mrt  Inaptly  compared  in 
flmri  to  a  large  frog ;  tbe  gills  are  prolonged  into  three 
prindpal  proeeasea,  with  nnmerous  smaller  ramiDcatidna 
htm  the  sides  of  each,  tbe  whole  being  u  long  as  the  fiire 
legs,  snd  letembling  three  small  braaehet ;  the  legs  are 
slwrt  though  fttliv  developed,  and  the  toea  ate  long,  slender, 
separate,  and  wjuHWt  claws.  Tim  ooanaanications  which 
open  fbm  tbe  ajllt  into  the  mouth  an  Ibitr  in  number,  and 


mneni ;  they  ate  oovered  eKternaJly  by  »  specie*  of  opernu- 
Uim  Ibnnad  by  a  fold  in  the  skin  of  the  bead. 

Such  u  a  deicription  of  the  only  ipecieB  of  thii  *mfruUr 

rua   which   has   been   hitherto   riiitincOy   chanrtenied 
ie  BeauTois  has.  indeed,  described  an  animal  under  th 
name  of  Siren  Operrulala,    which,   if  not  the  AxolotI     r 
Mexico  itself,  appears  to  be  ut  least  a  very  cloeely  all  trt 
species,  but  we  do  not  possess  data  upon  the  subject  to  wa 
rant  us  in  considering  it,   even   temporarily,   as  a  seco    1 
•pecies  of  the  present  genus.     Still  it  is   highly  probabi 
tAat  further  researches  will  furnish  the  means  of  d  si  b 
guiihiiiK  other  kindred  species,  and  travellers  and  observe 
who  have  the   opportunity  could   not  employ  tbemsalv 
more  agreeably  thun  in  pursuing  this  curious  and  interes 
inquiry.     Tho  Anolotl  is  very  common  in  the  lake  of  Me 
ico,  and,  acconling  to  Baron  Humboldt,  likewise    nhab 
the  coid  waters  of  mountain  lakes  at  much  greater  cleva 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  plains  surround  ng  th 
city.     It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  markets  of  Mex  co   and  j 
eateemcd  a  luxury  by  the  inhabitants;  it  is  dressed  aft" 
the  manner  of  stewed  eels,  and  served  up  with  a  r  ch  and 
stimulating  sauce. 

AXUM,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  1 4°  7'  N.  laL  an  1 
about  120  miles  from  Arkeeko,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
The  most  recent  published  account  that  we  hare  of  th  a 
place  it  from  Mr.  Salt,  the  late  British  consul  in  Egyp 
that  of  Ruppell,  a  German  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  ■  no 
yet  publisbtHl.  Tho  town  stands  '  pertly  in  and  part] 
at  the  mouth  of  a  nook  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  N  W 
end  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  which  is  waten-d 
by  a  small  stream.'  One  of  the  objects  that  first  stnk  s 
a  traveller  is  a  small  plain  obelisk,  with  the  remaiiu  of 
many  others  lying  near  it ;  but  the  great  curiosity  is  the 
lar^e  obelisk,  sixty  feet  high,  made  of  a  singla  block  of 
granite.  It  stands  near  a  Isree  Daroo,  or  Bg  sycamore 
as  it  is  represented  in  Plate  XX.  of  the  Ibllo  coloured  e 
gravings  that  accompany  Salt's  work.  This  obel  ik  ho 
no  hieroglyphics  upon  it  like  those  of  Egypt,  nor  dots 
it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  shape.  Though  t 
quadrilateral,  one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  runn  d^ 
up  the  centre  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which,  nstead 
of  terminating  in  a  pyramid  like  the  regular  obel  sks  s 
crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hoi 
low  space  just  described,  a  doorway  is  represented  The 
reader  may  form  a  better  idea  of  this  from  Mr.  Salt  s  beau- 
tiful drawing,  or,  in  tho  absence  of  that,  from  our  reduci.>d 
copy  of  it.  The  obelisks  of  Axum  were  originally  fifty-five 
in  number,  and  four  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  as  thnt 
now  standing;  yet  nothing  is  known  of  the  period  at  whi^^h 
they  were  erected,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  Christian  sru. 
Among  the  other  antiquities  of  Axum  is  a  stone  which  con- 
tains two  inscriptions :  that  on  one  side  is  in  rude  Greek.  , 
characters,  and  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  Salt;  that  on  tlii!  [ 
opposite  side,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  could  only  copy  a  small 
p4rt,  lie  believes  to  be  in  Ethiopian  characters,  and  also  con- 
jectures, with  great  probability,  that  it  was  cut  at  the  saiue 
time  with  the  Greek  inscription. 

Besides  the  obelisk,  there  is  a  Christian  church  at  Axum, 
to  which  there  Is  an  ascent  by  two  fine  Mights  of  step>. 
The  church  itself,  which  is  not  two  centuries  old,  is  111  fei.'t 
Ion);,  51  broad,  and  40  high,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  no  great 
beauty  in  its  architecture.  Another  remnant  of  former 
times,  near  the  church  at  Axum,  is  a  square  enclosure,  with 
a  pillar  at  each  comer  ;  within  it  are  a  seat  and  a  footstool ; 
the  whole  is  of  granite.  On  this  seat,  tradition  says,  tho 
anlieiit  kingj  were  crowned.  Bruce  (vol.  iv.  p.  323)  giv<>.» 
from  this  stone,  which  he  calls  a  freestone,  an  inscription  i>r 
three  Greek  wotils,  which,  he  says, '  though  much  defaceil, 
may  safely  be  restored.'  As  restored  by  hira,  they  signify 
'  Kini;  Ptolemy  Eueigeles ;'  but  Mr.  Salt,  and  his  fefloH- 
travellers  Mr.  Smith  and  Stuart,  assert  that  there  is  no  in- 
scription at  all  on  the  footstool,  while  there  is  an  Bthiopiuii 
inscription  on  another  granite  stone,  resembling  a  foatstojl. 
thirty  yards  from  Che  genuine  footstool.  Mr.  Brace's  account 
therefore  is  probably  not  true ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  ho 
did  not  see  the  large  Greek  inscription,  though  the  Jesuits 
had  observed  it  long  before  him.  (See  Tetles,  Hittory  of 
Ethinpia,  i.  cap,  22.) 

The  kingdom  of  the  Axumites  is  first  noticed  by  the 
■utiiOT  of  the  PffrtpfiM  (orCoast  Survey)  of  the  Red  Sea  and 

rrt  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Sic.    This  document,  which 
■tUl  extutt,  vaa  wnllen  probabi;  about  tb«  clow  of  the 


second  century ;  but  how  long  this  Asumite  empire  had 
existed  before,  we  are  not  able  to  sav-  The  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  copied  by  Mr.  Salt,  shows  ua  that  the 
monarch  of  Axum  had  an  extensive  empire ;  in  Africsi,  it 
was  co-extensive  at  least  with  tho  present  province  of  Tigr<, 
and  bis  possessions  extended  even  into  Arabia.  Through 
the  port  of  Adule  on  the  Red  Sea,  Axum  nwintained  a 
oommercial  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India;  M>d  it  wa* 
probably  tor  some  advantage  to  be  secured  to  Graek  mer- 
chants from  Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade,  that  tbe  Byiantine 
Cmsars  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumita  king  until  tbe 
commencement  of  the  Arab  conquest  Axum  warn  tbe 
great  emporium  for  ivory,  which  was  exported  through 
Adule.  (Ptripla*;  Hudson's  Minor  Grtrk  GtografAert.) 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact,  that  when  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  look  Palmyra  in  the  Syrian  dmert,  ba  found 
among  the  assemblage  of  nations  within  ita  walls  aome 
Axumites.  probably  traders.  The  Byianlinewritart,«uefaas 
t*rocopiuB,(Jedrenus,  &c.,  call  both  the  Axumites  and  the  Ho- 
merites  (Himyaridei)  of  Arabia  Indian*,  while  tbev  etnflillj 
restrict  the  term  Ethiopians  to  the  Axumites.  It  appears, 
then,  that  for  a  certain  period,  at  least  for  several  eanturiea 
after  the  Christian  mra,  the  vague  term  Ethiopians  was  osed 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  applied  to  a  people  who  inhabited 
one  of  tbe  lar(re  districts  now  farming  a  part  of  tbe  rooden 
Abyssinia.  We  may  conjecture,  but  wa  cannot  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  all  evidence  affirm,  how  the  Greek  language  got  te 
Axum.  and  how  it  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  native  king*. 
Tbe  most  probable  fayputhesis  would  be.  that  as  tbe  Grceki 
gradually  pt  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and  finally,  after  the  timi 
of  Alexander,  became  masters  of  the  country,  so  this  rest- 
less people  spread  even  into  Ethiopia,  where  loma  bold 
adventurers,  partly  by  conquest,  partly  perhaps  in  other 
ways  too,  became  the  ruling  caste,  and  formed  a  dynasty  of 
half  Greek  sovereigns,  whose  resemblance  to  their  own  na- 
tion would  gr^duiBy  fade  away,  «n  aecount  of  thMC  prai> 
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niitir  to  baibarous  tribeB,  and  their  distance  ttom  the  centres 
of  Greek  civilization. 

Axum  was  probably  the  first  part  of  Abyssinia  into  which 
Christianity  was  introduced.  In  the  Apology  of  AUiana- 
sius,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Nice- 
ten,  the  patriarch  giTes  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Constantius 
to  Axum  {'AXovfUQ)  on  the  subject  of  Frumentius.  lliis 
letter  is  addressed  jointly  to  two  persons,  named  Aizanas 
and  Sasanasv  without  any  indication  of  one  being  superior 
lo  the  other;  but  they  are  evidently  addressed  as  the  sove- 
reigns of  Axum.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Frumen- 
tius bad  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Axum  by  Athanasius.  The 
empMor  intimated  that  the  imperial  decree  is  as  valid  in  the 
AlexaDdrine  as  in  the  Roman  church,  and  he  accordingly 
orders  the  brothers  to  send  back  Frumentius  to  Egypt,  in 
order  that  his  appointment  and  qualifications  might  be  exa- 
mined by  Qiegory,  who  then  held  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in 
place  of  Athanasius  who  had  been  ejected,  and  by  the  other 
oishops  of  Bgypt  [See  Athanasius.]  In  conclusion,  the 
emperor  addwisiei  the  two  Axumite  princes  by  the  tide  of 

*  most  himoond  brethren  *  {iiiXpol  rtfuurraroi).  See  the 
works  of  St  Athanasius,  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur, 
vol.  L  pt  1.  p.  315. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Greek  inscription 
copied  bf  Mr.  Salt  records  the  name  and  exploits  of  Aiza- 
nas* Kin^  of  the  Axumites,  Homerites,  &c. ;  and  that 
Saisaaaa  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  inscription  as  one  of 
his  bratlien»  who>  with  Adephas,  another  brother,  was  sent 
against  the  revolted  Boumits — the  modem  Beja.  Adephas 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Constantius.  The  inscrip- 
tion eommemorates  the  success  of  the  expedition  and  the 
clemeney  of  the  victorious  sovereign,  who  styles  himself  the 
son  of  Ares  (Mars).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  this 
inscription  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  letter  of  Con- 
stantius. Athamius  was  driven  from  his  see  about  b.c. 
356,  and  the  letter  of  Constantius  must  have  been  written 
soon  after.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference  firom  this  letter 
that  Constantius  oonsidered  the  two  Axumite  princes  as 
Christians ;  but  ftom  the  inscription,  which  appears  to  refer 
to  the  same  personages,  it  is  clear  that  when  this  monu- 
ment was  erected,  the  sovereign  was  a  heathen ;  and  yet 
the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  to  Christianity  took 

Elaoe  at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  330.  The  difilculty  may 
e  solved  by  supposing  that  the  monument  was  raised 
before  the  mission  of  Frumentius;  or  perhaps  better  by 
supposing  that  the  heathen  forms  continued  to  be  used  on 
public  occasions  even  after  tbo  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Another  sovereign  of  Axum,  called  Elesbaan,  is  men- 
tioned bjr  Cosmas,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  sixth  century  of 
the  Chnstian  era.  A  comparison  of  the  inscription  of 
Adule,  as  reported  by  Cosmas  [see  Adule],  shows  that  the 
inscriptions  of  Axum  and  Adule  refer  to  the  same  dynasty, 
and  that  the  inscription  of  Axum  is  posterior  to  that  of 
Adule.  In  both  inscriptions  the  king  calls  himself  the  son 
of  Ares,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  guardian  god  of  the 
family.  In  the  Adule  inscription  the  king  declares  he  was 
the  first  conqueror  of  several  of  those  nations,  of  which  the 
king  mentkmed  in  the  Axum  inscription  simply  calls  him- 
self sovereign.  It  appears  from  these  inscriptions  that  the 
Axumite  dominion  extended  into  Arabia,  and  comprised 
the  Himyaridea,  called  by  Uie  Greeks,  HomeritsD.  [See 
Akabia,  p.  215,  &c.]  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Salt  (see  Hall's  Life  of  Salt),  supposes  the 
monument  of  Adule  to  be  nearly  of  the  age  or  centurv  of 
Cosmas  himself;  and  he  founds  this  opinion  on  the  iden- 
tiiy,  which  he  assumes,  between  the  Axumite  king  Eles- 
baan, the  contemporary  of  Cosmas,  and  £1  Atsbeha  or 
Caleb.  But  the  premises,  even  if  correct,  lead  to  no  such 
ronclusion.  As  far  as  the  internal  evidence  of  the  two 
injcriptions  goes,  that  of  Adule  is  undoubtedly  the  older ; 
how  far  they  are  reconcileable  with  the  list  of  Axumite 
kings  is  another  quesUon. 

Mr.  Bruce  brought  from  Abyssinia  a  copy  of  the  Abyg- 
timan  Chronicler,  or  the  Book  of  Arum ;  but  this  work  has 
not  vet  been  translated.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 

*  Arabic  article  Al  or  El,  The,  stands  before  the  names  of 
oe\eral  sovereigns  in  the  antient  list,  though  it  is  long 
since  obsolete  in  the  Geez.'  (Dr.  Murray.)  The  chronology 
of  these  Axumite  kings  is  doubtful  and  much  disputed. 

(See  Bnice'H  TraveU,  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyttinia,  &c.) 
AYACU'CHO,  the  name  of  a  plain  in  Peru,  in  South 
America,  in  the  district  of  Guamanga.    It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  bj  the  abrupt  ridge  of  Condorcanqui,  or  Con- 


dorkanki;  on  the  west,  after  a  gradual  descent  of  aliout 
six  pailes,  it  abuts  upon  the  main  road  from  Guamanga 
to  Lima ;  and  it  is  bounded  north  and  south  by  deep  ra- 
vines. Its  form  is  almost  a  square,  about  four  miles  in 
circuit  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  independent  Americans 
in  December,  1824.  This  battle  was  the  result  of  nearly 
three  months*  skilful  manoBuv'Ting  on  both  sides;  of  a  suc- 
cession of  marches  and  counter-marches,  during  which 
several  skirmishes  took  place,  the  American  troops  always 
retiring,  and  the  Spaniards  endeavouring  to  outflank  Uiem* 
The  royalist  army,  overcome  with  fatigue  after  so  long  and 
fruitless  manoeuvring,  were  in  such  a  state  of  discontent,  Uiat 
the  viceroy  always  halted  by  columns,  and  placed  a  circle  of 
sentinels,  of  the  most  trusty  men  he  had,  round  his  camp  to 

Erevent  desertion.  For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  allow 
is  soldiers  to  go  in  search  of  provisions,  and  his  army  suf- 
fered so  m«ch  from  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist 
on  the  horses  and  mules.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  mur- 
mured at  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  and  ardently  wished 
to  join  battle  with  the  enemy.  At  Guamanguilla,  shortly 
before  the  battle,  placards  appeared  pasted  on  the  tents  of 
the  viceroy  Lasema,  and  of  (Janterac,  who  was  second  in 
command,  accusing  them  of  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  only 
a  desperate  effort  could  save  them  from  complete  ruin.  Bo- 
livar was  at  Lima,  and  Sucre  had  the  command  of  the  inde* 
gsndent  army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  December  the 
panish  army  occupied  the  heights  of  Condorkanki,  and 
were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  independents.  The  latter 
occupied  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  plain,  having  on  their 
rear  the  small  village  of  Quinua.  During  the  night  a  sharp 
fire  was  maintain^  between  the  outposts  on  both  sides. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Spanish  army, 
consisting  of  7200  infantry,  1300  horse,  and  a  respectable 
artillery,  was  posted  a  little  below  the  summit  of  Condor- 
kanki. General  Valdez  commanded  the  right  wing,  Villa- 
lobos  the  left  wing,  and  Canterac  the  centre.  The  patriot 
army  consisted  of  5627  men,  including  1000  horse.  The 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Giencral  C]!ordoba,  the  left  by 
La  Mar,  and  the  centre  by  iJara.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
Villalobos  began  to  descend  with  his  division  down  the 
rid^  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  as  the  files  reached  the 
plam  they  formed  themselves  into  column.  The  viceroy 
Laserna  was  on  foot  at  the  head  of  this  division. 

At  this  moment  Sucre  rode  along  the  front  of  his  army,  and 
addressed  a  few  emphatic  words  to  the  men,  which  were  an- 
swered by  enthusiastic  huzzas  ih)m  all.  He  then  ordered 
Greneral  Cordoba  to  advance  with  his  division  and  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry.  The  gallant  Cordoba,  placing  himself  in 
front  of  his  division,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  plung- 
ing his  sword  into  its  heart,  said,  *  There  lies  my  last  norse . 
I  have  now  no  means  of  escape ;  we  must  fight  it  out  toge- 
ther ;*  then  waving  his  hat  over  his  head,  cried, '  Onwards, 
with  the  step  of  conquerors.*  These  words  produced  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  men ;  and  the  independents  charged 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet  The  royalists  resisted  the 
charge  with  firmness  and  apparent  confidence.  For  three 
or  four  minutes  both  parties  struggled  together,  so  as  to 
leave  the  victorv  doubtful.  At  this  moment  (Lionel  Silva 
charged  with  toe  independent  Columbian  cavalry  ;  and 
though  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  so  intrepid  was  the 
attack  of  the  (Columbians,  that  the  royalists  began  to  give 
way,  and  were  at  last  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
The  viceroy  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
independents  then  extended  their  line,  and  directed  a  deadly 
fire  upon  the  retiring  enemy,  many  of  whom  were  seen  to 
drop  down  as  they  attempted  to  climb  the  heights.  At  this 
critical  point.  Colonel  Miller,  of  tlie  independent  army, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  hussars  of  Junin,  ad- 
vanced, and  completed  the  success. 

Early  in  the  morning  Valdei  had  marched  his  division 
down  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  making  a  detour 
of  nearly  three  miles,  had  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  the 
independents,  within  musket- shot.  He  was  separated  from 
them  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  just  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
engagement,  he  opened  so  heavy  a  fire  of  artiller)'  and  mus- 
ketry upon  the  division  of  La  Mar,  that  he  forced  it  to  tidl 
back.  A  Columbian  battalion  was  now  sent  to  support 
La  Mar,  but  was  also  forced  to  give  way.  Two  royalist  bat- 
talions now  crossed  the  ravine,  and  began  to  pursue  tho 
retiring  patriots.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Miller  maile  a 
succesjul  charge  with  his  hussars  on  the  hitherto  victorioua 
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fipaniatds  tmder  Valde«i  drove  them  baok,  tnd  fbllowed 
them  acrws  the  rtvihe.  The  division  of  La  Mar  ralliod, 
and.  iuppoftcd  by  the  mounted  grenadieri,  also  crossed  the 
ravine.  Colonel  Plaia,  of  the  inde^wndent  army,  did  the 
same  with  his  lej^ion  on  the  left,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moran  at  the  head  of  the  batUlion  Bargas  on  the  ripht* 
These  two  battalions,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  made  their 
repeated  charges  so  successfully,  that  Valdez  was  defeated, 
And  his  four  fleld-pleccs  taken.  The  Spaniards  now  began 
to  rally  the  remains  of  their  army  on  the  heights,  and  the 
divisions  of  La  Mar  and  I-^ra  gained  the  summits  at  about 
1  P.M. ;  but  at  sunset  the  royalists  sued  for  terms.  Canterac 
rode  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed 
upon,  by  which  Uie  viceroy,  15  general  officers,  16  colonels, 
484  officers,  and  3200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Peru, 
with  the  exception  of  Callao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the 
independents.  The  royalists  had  1400  men  killed  and  700  j 
wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  370 
killed  and  609  wounded. 

(See  Memoirs  o/ General  Miller,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  xxv, ; 
Annual  Rmiter;  American  Annual  Register,) 

AY AMONTE,  a  city  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville, 
3r  !2'  N.  lat.  7°  10'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  hill,  at  the  place  where  the  river  Guadiana  enters  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  fortified  town  opposite  to  Castromarin,  in 
Portugal,  the  capital  of  the  district  which  bears  its  name, 
and  comprises  thirty  villages.  There  are  in  Ayamonte  two 
parishes,  five  hermitages,  two  convents  of  monks,  one  of 
nuns,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  an  alms-house.  Its  popula* 
tion  is  0347,  three-fourths  of  which  number  are  fishermen, 
sailors,  and  ship-carpenters,  and  the  remaining  part  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  women  make 
flshiiig-nets  and  lace,  which  latter  article  is  much  esteemed 
in  South  America.  There  are  some  soap  manufactories,  a 
ibw  brick  and  lime-kilns,  and  some  of  common  earthenware. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayamonte  there  are  forests  of  fir- 
trees,  whicn  are  emnloved  in  the  building  of  ships.  The 
territory  is  not  very  fertile.  It  produces  on  an  average  eight 
bushels  of  com  for  one.  The  castle  is  of  very  old  con- 
struction. The  place  was  conquered  by  the  Moorish  king 
of  Granada  in  1406.  The  infante  of  Antequera  wrested  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  two  years  after  (1408).  See 
Antequera.  (Minano*s  Diccionario,  vols.  i.  and  xi. ;  and 
Mariana,  lib.  ix.  c.  16.)  .     . 

AYEEN  AKBERY.  properly  AYIN-I-AKBARI,  is 
the  title  of  a  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the 
Mogol  empire  in  India  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Jcldleddin  Mohammed  Akbar  ^ce  Akbar],  written  by  his 
vizir  Abu'l  Fazl.  [See  Abol  Fazl.]  It  constitutes  pro- 
perly the  third  or  concluding  part  of  the  Ahbamameh  of 
the  same  author :  the  first  volume  of  this  work  consists  of 
a  summary  account  of  Akbar's  ancestors,  and  the  se- 
cond volume  comprises  the  occurrences  of  his  reign,  from 
his  accession  to  the  throne  down  to  the  47th  year.  A  free 
and  often  abridged  translation  of  this  work  into  English 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Francis  Gladwin,  and  began  to 
be  published  at  (J.ilcutta,  in  1783.  It  has  twice  been 
reprinted  in  England.  As  an  original,  and  we  may  say  an 
omcitl  account  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  Mogol 
emolre  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  the  Aytn-i- 
Akbari  is  highly  interesting.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
the  first  three  are  chieliy  political  and  legislative,  contain- 
ing the  regulations  of  the  different  household,  military,  and 
revenue  offices,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  these 
several  departments  arc  managed ;  the  fourth  part  is  chiefly 
statistical  and  geographical,  giving  a  dcscrintion  of  the 
several  provinces  at  that  time  comprehended  under  the 
Mogol  government,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  anticnt 
in^itutions,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  Hindus,  which  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  in  many  parts  surprisingly  accu- 
rate. The  whole  work  is  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
tables,  many  of  which  are  very  instructive,  and  it  abounds 
in  notices  of  general  interest  and  of  great  utility  for  the 
history  and  geography  of  Asia.  Among  them  we  shall 
here  only  mention  the  comparative  account  of  the  principal 
(eras  used  in  computing  time  by  different  nations  of  Asia, 
and  a  long  list  of  geographical  names,  arranged  according 
to  the  Oriental  plan  of  tlie  seven  climates,  and  stating 
the  longitude  (fVom  the  Happy  Islands)  and  latitude  of 
each. 

AYLESBURY,  a  considerable  town  in  Buckingham- 
shire, on  the  road  from  London  to  Warwick  and  Birmingham, 


thirty-eight  miles  Anom  Lond(m>  thraUfh  Watted,  Bark* 
hampstead  and  Tring,  and  forty  and  a  half  thkough  Ux* 
bridge,  Amenham,  and  WendoVer. 

This  town  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  a 
small  elevation  in  the  midst  of  tho  fertile  vale  of  Ayloibunr. 
It  is  close  to  a  small  rivulet  which  comes  fhim  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Wendover,  and  which,  after  passing  Aylesburj, 
falls  into  the  Thame  about  two  miles  north-west  of  too 
town.  It  consists  of  several  streets  and  lanes  irregularly 
built.  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  general  wvel  of 
the  vale  caused  the  want  of  water  to  ba  freouantly  UVi  by 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  houses  are  now  wul  supnliod  by 
means  of  machinery  in  the  gaol,  whioh  ia  workea  bj  tha 
prisoners.  The  town  is  also  well  paved,  and  ligfatad  with 
gas. 

Although  Aylesbury  does  not  give  name  to  tha  aoiuiiy,  it 
seems  to  have  the  ikirest  title  to  ba  oonsiderad  aa  tha  county 
town.  The  quarter'sessions  ara  always  held  bate.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Baldwin  caused  the  removid  of  tha  aaaisea 
to  this  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  in  I7d8  Lord 
Cobham  procured  an  act  of  parliament  fbr  holding  the  sum- 
mer assises  at  Buckingham  ;  the  Lent  aaaiaas  aia  howavar 
still  held  at  Aylesbury,  where  also  is  the  aount^  gaoL  It 
is  the  place  where  the  county  members  ara  nwnmateil  and 
where  the  return  is  announced. 

The  county  hall  is  a  handsome  brick  building,  aracted  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  Tha  old  town-ball  and 
market- house,  built  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Cbiaf  Jnstioa 
Baldwin  already  mentioned,  have  been  latalv  raplMad  by  a 
building  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  tha  Winds  al 
Athens.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  ia  a  spa-> 
cious  antient  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  eross,  with  a  low  towar 
rising  fh>m  the  interseetkm  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  This 
tower,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  seen  for  man^  mOas  in 
every  direction.  The  uhurch  oonUdns  litUa  that  is  remark- 
able. There  is  a  monument  of  Shr  Henry  Lee  s  lady,  who 
died  in  1584,  and  a  marble  edgy  dug  up  some  yaata  ainea 
in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Grey  FnarSf  anppoaed  by 
Browne  Willis  to  be  that  of  Sir  Henty  Lea,wbo  died  in 
1460.  The  pulpit  is  ornamented  with  some  eurious  eanred 
work.    The  churchyard  is  very  large,  and  has  iaveral  walks 

Elanted  with  double  rows  of  trees.     There  are  maating- 
ouses  for  Independents  (formerly  for  Presbytarlatia),  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

There  is  a  school,  the  origin  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  known.  It  was  endowed  with  eoflM  tenamanta 
by  Sir  Ilenry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire,  bafora  tha 
year  1687;  but  the  principal  endowment  to  a  boOMSt  of 
5000/.  left  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips  of  London,  ka  1714|  and 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  land,  which,  with  tha  odier  re- 
sources of  the  school,  produces  an  inooma  of  naariy  5401. 
The  school  buildings  are  adjacent  to  tha  ehurabyari,  and 
consist  of  two  houses,  one  for  the  head  or  Latin  maaler,  and 
the  other  for  the  writing  or  English  master,  witfi  a  sebool* 
room  connecting  the  two.  In  ttiis  school-room  IM  boyaaee 
taught  by  the  English  master,  while  twenty  meia  ara  In- 
structed by  the  head  master  in  the  different  branabaa  ^  a 
classical  and  mathematical  education,  in  a  buHding  adiain- 
ing  and  belonging  to  the  Church,  suppoeed  to  bava  baan 
originally  a  chantry  chapel.  There  is  a  obatl^,  dattoni- 
nated,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  Bedfbrd^a  dmritf, 
deriving  a  Yearly  income  of  about  535/.  from  bouses  and 
lands,  which  income  is  employed  in  repairing  tha  nads  in 
and  about  the  town,  or  distributed  in  money  and  clothing  to 
the  poor.  There  are  five  large  cottages  near  Uia  cbnieh 
gate,  occupied  as  alms-houses,  bequeathed  by  a  pafBon  of 
the  name  of  Hickman,  in  1695,  together  wlui  some  other 
property,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  (about  60/.  par  annum) 
are  distributed  in  alms  to  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable property  left  by  William  Harding  of  Walton,  In 
1719,  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  poor  children.  An 
apprentice  fee  of  20/.  is  given  with  each  child,  and  Iburtaen 
boys  and  girls  arc  on  an  average  bound  yearly.  Tbare 
are  many  minor  charities.  (Repprt  of  CommusiUmert  qf 
Charities,  January,  1 833.) 

The  only  mandfacture  carried  on  in  the  town  ia  of  laee. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturdav,  principally  for  com,  and  ibi 
fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  A  market 
once  held  on  Wednesday  has  been  disused. 

Aylesbury  was  made  a  corporate  town  and  a  parliamentary 
borough  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1554.  The  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a  bailiff,  ten  aldermen,  and  twelve  eapttal 
burgesses ;  but  the  powers  of  the  charter  expired  (so  Ihr  aa 
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tlie  Donocmtion  was  ooncerned)  in  a  tew  yean  after  it  was 
intuited,  in  consequence  of  neglect  in  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies caused  by  death  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  for  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  which  had  been  at  flnt  in  the  corporation, 
passed  to  the  inhabitants  paying  leot  and  lot.    In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  occumd  the  ease  of  Ashby  and 
White,  whieh  brought  on  a  serious  differenoe  between  the 
two  boosas  of  narliament.    Ashby  claimed  to  bo  a  voter  of 
A  vlaobury,  ana  brought  an  action  at  law  agaipst  White  and 
otoert,  the  returning  officers,  for  reftising  his  vote.    He  ob- 
taiood  a  verdict ;  but  the  Oourt  of  Qaeen*s  Bench,  before 
whioU  tlio  ease  was  subaaqoently  brought,  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  defendants.   A  writ  of  error  was  brought  into 
the  HoQM  of  Xords,  who  revonod  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Quoon's  Bench.    The  House  of  Commons  claimed  the 
sole  jiiriadielioii  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  right  of 
eleetuig  Ihov  own  members;  and  on  Uio  95th  January, 
1703*4»  passed  some  strong  resolutions  oi\  the  sufcyect, 
declaring  Ashby  guilty  of  a  breaeh  of  wivUifo.     An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Ashby  to  fidlow  up  too  proceedings, 
and  the  institotioii  of  new  legal  proeeedings  against  White 
and  his  brother  officers  b]r  oUier  parties,  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  Commons,  who  committed  the  parties  to  the  new  pro- 
ceeding to  Newgate,  and  their  attorney  to  the  custody  of 
Che  aeqeant-at-arms.    The  prisoners  moved  for  an  habeas 
corpus  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Benoht  but  being  remanded 
by  that  eourt*  they  petitioned  the  queen  for  a  writ  of  error 
to  bring  tho  last  nrooeeding  into  the  House  of  Lords.    The 
Commooa  ordersa  the  persons  profossionally  engaged  in 
these  legal  measures  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  and  some 
of  them  wore  taken,  but  the  Lords  granted  them  a  protec* 
tjqii,  and  passed  resoltttions  declaring  that  neither  house  of 
pariiamoQt  eooVd  create  to  themselves  any  new  privilege^ 
not  warranted  by  tiba  known  laws  and  customs  of  parlia- 
nent— that  every  fireemaii  might  seek  redress  for  supposed 
j^iuriea  in  a  eonrt  of  law— that  the  Commons  in  coromittinff 
the  penoDs  who  iostitated  the  new  proceedings  had  ereated 
a  new  privilege,  and  had,  *  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  sutijeotod 
the  rignts  of  Rngliahmeo,  and  the  iVeedom  of  their  persons, 
to  the  arbitraiy  votes  <tf  the  House  of  Commons.*  They  also 
eondemaed  that  House  for  censuring  or  punishing  the  pro- 
IbssieQal  men.  and  declared  a  writ  of  error  to  be  '  not  a  writ 
of  gFsee,  but  of  ri(^t.*  The  Houses  had  several  conferences; 
fresh  ooinmittali  to  the  eustodv  of  the  seijeaat-at-arms  wero 
ordered,  and  raaolutiona  passed  by  the  Commona,  directing 
that  officer  not  to  nuake  any  return  of  or  yield  any  obedience 
to  the  write  oif  Habeas  Corpus  on  behalf  of  some  of  the 
peffseBSMenomly  in  custody,  assuring  him  of  the  protection 
of  the  Hooee.    Ultimately  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the 
prorogation  of 'Pariiameut    Binoe  this  time  actions  have 
Aoen  nequffitly  brought  against  rotuming-offioers,  and  ver- 
iUeta  obtainpd :  so  tm  the  Commons  wera  in  effoct  defeated. 
The  periiameotary  histfliy  of  Aylesbury  presents  another 
fwmarfcable  incident    In  1804,  in  consequence  of  the  cor* 
ruptios  oftheeoot  and  ki  voters,  the  right  of  voting  was  ex- 
tended to  the  fteeholden  of  'the  Three  Hundreds  of  Aylea« 
Imry,*  eo^iointly  with  the  inhabitanta  of  the  town  not  re« 
eeiring  alma.   (Oldfield's  RtpretenkUwi  Hisiory  qf  Otiai 

The  perish  of  AvlesbuQr  includes  the  hamlet  of  Walton, 
vlMre  was  fonnany  a  ohapeL  The  rectory  forms  the  en- 
dowment of  a  piebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  within 
vhieh  diopess  Aylesbury  lies,  and  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of 
Buckiagham :  the  r^carage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  probendary. 
ne  pofolation  of  the  pariah  waa  in  1831  about  5000,  and 
the  arse  was  MOO  aerea.  Many  of  the  inhahiunta  of  the 
Deu;faboarlMiod  derive  support  from  their  skill  in  breedin|f 
end  rearing  dueks,  though  the  method  pursued  is  by  no 
means  ersditable  to  their  humanity.  Thev  send  a  oonsi- 
deraUe  nuoUier  of  ducklings  to  the  metropolis  about  Christ- 

Ayleshnry  is  every  antient  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  atrongeat  garrisons  of  the  Britons  in  their  stenggle 
against  the  Saxons,  who  took  it  in  571 :  fW>m  which  time  its 
name  does  not  appear  in  history,till  the  gnat  civil  war  in  the 
time  of  Charlea  I.,  when  it  was  garristtied  for  the  perha- 
ment  during  the  years  U44,  1641.  The  British  name  is 
lost.  The  Baxons  called  it  Aexley^Jixe  (Aegleaburge). 
In  Doommlmu  Book,  it  appeara  under  the  name  of  Blesberie. 
In  leiand,  ft  is  written  Aleshury ;  and  in  Camden»  AileS' 
bury;  whiah  halt  mode  of  nilUng  is  letained  hi  the  title  of 
Mnninla  of  Aileahury,  wkiAlhe  femUy  of  Bn^sneU  Bruce 
lyatewn. 


I  Th«WMa^bouse  of  Grey  Friars  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town,  founded  by  James  Earl  of  Ormond  in  1887,  but  it 
was  very  poor;  the  revenue,  at  the  ffcneral  suppression  of 
religious  houses  under  Henry  VIII.,  being  valued  only  at 
3/.  2*.  5tf.  per  annum.  It  became  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Bald- 
win, I^  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  whom 
Henry  vIII.  granted  it,  and  afterwards  of  the  Pack- 
ington  family;  but  it  was  so  nluch  damaged  in  the 
great  civil  war,  that  it  was  never  afterwaids  inhabited  by 

The  vale  of  Aylesbury  extends  on  the  S.W.  to  Thame. 
The  other  boundaries,  except  on  the  south  side,  are  rather 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Leiand  makes  the  vale  extend  *  other- 
wajrs  to  Buckingham,  to  Stonye  Stratford,  to  Newport 
Painell,  and  alonge  from  Aleshury  by  the  Bootes  of  Chil- 
tem  Hilles  almost  to  Dunstable/  The  Chiltem  Hills 
bound  the  vale  on  the  south  side,  and  run  in  a  direction 
E.N JS.  and  W.S.W.,  nearly  across  the  country.  They  are 
formed  of  chalk.  The  vale  is  better  calculated  for  grasing 
land  than  almost  an^  in  the  kingdom ;  but  when  the  agri- 
cultural report  of  this  county  was  drawn  up  (in  1 794),  Uie 
method  of  farming  seems  to  have  been  little  crediuble  to  the 
skill  and  attention  of  the  agriculturists.  Grasing  and  dairv 
farming  seem  to  be  at  ^sent  the  chief  oljecU  of  attention, 
Camden  (in  tho  beginnmg  of  the  seventeenth  centunr)  say% 
'  round  about  (tho  town  of  Aylesbury)  on  every  side  are 
numereus  flocks  of  sheep,  loaded  with  wool,  and  yiekling 
groat  profit  to  their  owners.*  (Lysons*a  Magna  Britannia  ; 
Beauties  (if  England  and  Wake,) 

AYLESFORD,  a  tillage  in  Kent,  on  the  right  bunk  of 
the  Medway,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  London 
to  Maidstone,  thirty-two  miles  and  a  half  ftom  the  former* 
Mid  about  three  miles  and  a  half  ftom  the  latter.  The 
village  consists  only  of  one  street.  The  churoh,  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  at  the  back  of  the  village.  It  oontains  a 
costly  monument  of  Sir  John  Banks,  hart,  who  died  1699, 
The  ground  rises  so  abruptly,  that  the  churehyard  is  higher 
than  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  in  the  street.  There  Is  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Medway ;  and  in  Ayles« 
ford-street  is  a  building  erected  for  an  alms-house,  and 
endowed  by  the  will  of  John  Sedley,  in  1605,  for  a  warden 
and  six  poor  persons ;  but  the  grMler  part  of  tiie  property 
has  been  perverted  to  private  use,  though  now,  by  means  of 
the  commissionen  for  inouiring  coneerning  charities,  it  is 
likely  to  be  recovered,  and  tne  chari^  re-estaSUshed.  Ayles- 
ford  has  one  fair  in  the  year,  on  Ae  29tb  of  June.  The 
parish  extends  on  both  sioes  of  the  liver '  it  cont^ns  3330 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1301  pecsons.  It 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Milbale,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Medway,  and  in  the  civil  juri84iction  of  the  Corporatkm  of 
Maidstone, 

The  Uring  is  a  vicarac[e  in  the  gift  of  the  Dsan  and 
Chapter  of  Rochester.  It  is  in  the  diocese  and  arohdaaeonry 
of  Rochester.  The  church  was  granted  by  Heniy  I.  IQ  tte 
bishopa  of  Rochester.  One  of  these  gave  it  to  thn  prionr 
of  that  city ;  but  by  one  of  his  suoeeaaora  it  wasi  towarmi 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  oentory,  trauafenred  to  Uie  newly- 
founded  hospital  at  Stroud.  The  monks  of  Rochester  priory 
appealed  to  the  Pope;  and  after  maijy  years  contest,  and 
many  decvees  and  confirmations  in  favour  of  each  party,  it 
remained  with  the  hoapital,  the  maater  of  that  institution 
appointing  a  ricar  to  celebrate  divine  service.  Just  before 
tne  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  maater  and 
brethren  of  the  hoapital  resigned  their  hosnital  and  all  ita 
possessions  to  the  prior  ana  convent  of  Rochester;  and 
when,  by  the  dissdutioo,  the  possessions  of  the  priory  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  king^  he  granted  the  advowson  of  the 
vicarage  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  in  which  it 
is  still  vested. 

An  endowment  of  SO/,  per  annum  for  a  oharity-school  waa 
be(|ueathed  by  a  Dr.  Charles  Milner,  of  Praaton  Hall,  in 
this  parish,  who  died  in  1771. 

Cfose  to  the  Medway,  a  amall  diatance  west  of  the  village, 
was  a  Carmelite  friary,  founded  A.n.  1S49,  by,  or  under 
the  patronage  of,  Lsid  Gkey  of  Codner.  At  the  suppression 
of  monastaries,  tlw  site,  pecinot,  and  hinds  of  this  were 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt,  and  on  the  rebellion  of  hia 
son  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  them  to  the  Sedlev  fiunily,  and 
£ev  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  fomUy  ei  Finoh,  Boris 
ofAylesfonl.  In  tne  mansion  of  this  fomilf,  ami  in  the  do 
mastic  oflkea>  many  portkma  of  the  ftiaiy  bniMhiia  «V  Hill 


visible.  We  take  tlie  foUowing  detcription  Horn  Hutad'i 
HUlnry  (ff  Kent. 

'  The  KreaUKt  part  of  the  antient  pnoty  remains  vary  fair 
and  by  iar  the  least  demnlished  of  any  conventual  edifice 
in  these  parts.  The  great  gate  from  (he  road  is  yet  entire. 
It  opens  to  a  lai^  square  court,  in  irhich  are  leen  all  the 
door-ways  to  the  cell*.  The  aide  where  the  biflli  buttresses 
are  left,  on  the  lefl  hand  within  the  gale,  was  the  great  hall 
or  refectory,  now  divided  into  rooms.  The  kitchen  was  like- 
wise on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  as  appears  by  the  large 
flre-ptaceainone  part  of  it.  The  chapel  was  tliat  part  of  the 
buildins  which  stands  east  and  west  i  the  north  side  of 
fronts  the  garden  as  the  south  does  the  river ;  the  east  wi 
dow  of  it  was  where  now  is  the  dining-room  or  gallery-do 
Willi  the  iron  balcony  facing  the  town.  The  principal  part 
of  this  priory,  as  the  hall,  chapel,  cloislers,  &c.,  was  con- 
verted into  stately  apartments  by  Sir  John  Banks  (who  re- 
sided here  in  the  latter  part  of'^the  seventeenth  century), 
and  the  cloisters  were  by  him  inclosed  and  paved  with  white 
and  black  marble.  There  is  a  fair  high  atone  wall  which 
fronts  the  road  and  incloses  the  gan^en,  the  same  as  when 
in  iu  antient  state."— (Vol.  iv.  Sd  ed.  1798.) 

There  are  in  the  parish  the  ruins  of  the  antient  free 
chapel  of  Longsole,  now  u«ed  as  a  bam,  and  called,  from  iti 
lonely  situation,  'The  Hermitage.'  It  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Medway.  On  the 
window-lrame  of  a  large  antient  bam  (belonging  to  Preston 
Halt  in  this  parish),  built  of  stone,  as  well  as  on  an  out- 
bouie  near  it,  also  of  stone,  and  on  a  chimney-piece,  are  the 
letters  TC  with  the  date  1 102  in  Arabic  figures.  The  use 
of  these  at  so  early  a  period  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  antiquaries ;  the  inscription  is  probably  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  refers  not  to  the  date  of  tne  erection  of 
the  building. 

But  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  that 
called  Kit's  Coty  House,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  villasc.  It  is  composed  of  four 
large  stones,  of  the  stone  called  Kentish  rag,  according  to 
Grose ;  while  Hasted  vaguely  describes  them  as  being  '  of 
the  pebble  kind.'  The  following  ilescHplion  of  this  monu- 
ment is  given  by  Slow  in  his  C/trontcle,  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke  m  the  Arckceologia,  vol.  ji.  p.  US  (pub. 
1773):— 'I  have  myself,  in  company  with  divera  wornhiprul 
and  learned  gentlemen,  beheld  it  in  anno  1590,  and  is  of 
four  Mat  stones,  one  of  them  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
ot  two  others,  incloaiog  the  edge  sides  of  the  first,  and  the 
fburth  lal<)  flat  aloft  the  other  three,  and  is  of  such  hcii^bt 
that  men  may  stand  on  cither  side  the  middle  stone  in  time 
of  storm  or  tempest  safe  from  wind  and  rain,  being  defended 
Fith  the  breadth  of  the  stones,  having  one  at  their  backs, 
one  on  either  side,  and  the  fourth  over  their  heads ;  and 
about  a  cgit's  cagt  from  this  monument  lleth  another  great 
stone,  much  part  thereof  in  the  ground,  as  fallen  down 
where  ibe  same  had  been  affixed.'  '  This  last  stone,'  says 
Mr.  Colebrooke, '  lies  about  seventy  paces  to  the  N.W.  in  the 
same  field.     The  thickness   is  half  buried  ;   but   from   its 

(resent  position,  it  seems  as  if  it  had  once  stood  upright.' 
t  has  since  been  buried '  for  the  convenience  of  agriculture.' 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  openings  formed  by  the  stones 
ot  Kit's  Coty  House  are  not  of  eaual  dimensions,  but  the 
larger  one  fronts  between  E.  and  N.G,,  whence  some  writers 
(as  Grose)  describe  them  as  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
Xhe  upper  atone  is  not  quite  parallel  to  the  horizon,  but  in- 
dlncs  towards  the  W.  or  S.W.  opening,  in  an  angle  of  about 
nine  degrees.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone*  are  as  follows. 
We  take  them  from  Grose's  AntiquUiet. 

Upright  stone  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
eight  feet  broad,*  two  feet  thick :  estimated  weight,  eigbt 
and  a  half  tons. 

Upright  stone  on  the  S.  or  S.E.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
seven  and  a  half  feet  broad,  two  feet  thick,  estimated 
weight,  eight  tons. 

Upright  stone  between  these,  very  irregular,  medium 
dimeiLiiona,  five  feet  high,"  five  feet  broad,  fourteen  iDcbes 
thick  :  estimated  weight,  about  two  tons. 

Upper  stone,  very  irregular,  elei'en  feet  long,  eight  feet 
broad,  two  f«et  thick;  estimated  weight,  about  tea  Ions, 

None  of  the  stones  have  any  marks  of  workmanship. 
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House,  in  the  bottom  nearer  to  Aylesfbrd,  is  a  heap  of  the 
like  kind  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  partly  upright,  and 
others  lying  in  a  circle  round  them,  in  all  to  Ibe  number  of 
nine  or  ten.  Those  that  are  partly  upright,  with  a  large 
one  lying  acroas  them,  appear  to  have  one*  fbrroed  a  kind 
of  struclure  like  that  of  Kit'a  Coty  House,  and  to  haw 
had  the  same  aspect :  the  whole  heap  is  now  inteigrowa 
with  elms  and  other  coppice  shrubs.  This  monumeDt 
of  antiquity  is  supposed  to  have  been  demolished  W  aoma 
persons  digging  a  trench  beneath  it,  in  bene  of  flnding 
treasure.  (Hasted'a  Hiilory  of  Kent.)  Still  nearer  to 
Aylesford  is  a  remarkable  stone,  called,  ftom  ita  ihapa,  the 
Coffin. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  Kit's  Coty  Hooaa,  aa  well  as  of 
its  singular  name,  different  opinions  are  enteitaiDed.  It 
appears  that  about  a.d.  499,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  England,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  when  bosti- 
tities  broke  out  between  thera  and  the  Britons,  a  battle  took 

Elace  at  Aylesfbrd,  one  of  the  three  which  are  thonght  to 
ave  compelled  the  Saxons  to  leave  the  island  ftr  a  time. 
(Turner's  Hiiloiy  of  the  Angto-SaxoB*,  book  iii.  e.  1.)  In 
this  battle,  Caligem,  brother  of  Guortemir,  or  VoitimcT,  die 
British  commander,  fell,  as  also  Horsa,  oneof  the  Saxon 
chieftains.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  ia  tb»  monu- 
ment of  Catigem ;  and  the  name,  Kit'a  Coty  Honae,  ia 
eonsklered  by  Stow,  Camden.  Gtroie,  and  atb«a,  to  be 
derired  from  the  name  of  that  person.  Gnm  baa  this 
passage :  '  Perhaps  the  appellation  of  Ket's  C«f^  House' 
(so  he  writes  it)  'may  be  thus  illuslnted:  Hel  or  Ct  U 
possibly  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Catjgeni ;  and  iti 
Cornwall,  where  thera  are  many  of  these  BODnmnb^  thoiw 
stones,  whose  length  and  breadth  gieallf  exceed  their 
thickness,  are  called  coits:  Kit's  Coity  House  may  then 
express  Cati^m'a  House  built  with  coits,  and  migbt  hara 
been  a  tauntmg  reflection  on  the  memory  of  that  cliampiaa 
for  the  British  liberty.  Used  by  the  Saxons  when  in  pnamsiuii 
of  the  county  of  Kent.'  Mr.  Colebrooke  inclines  to  think  it 
ia  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Horsa,  which  ia  eommoBly 
supposed  to  he  at  Horsted.  a  manor  a  litde  «>  tba  Mtof  the 
rmul  fhjm  Rochester  to  Maidstone,  about  two  mlka  ftvn 
the  former,  where  are  many  large  stones  soattered  about  the 
fields,  some  standing  upright,  others  thrown  down.  (Sea 
Hasted  s  Hill,  qf  Kent.)  The  name  of  Kit's  Coty  House 
Mr.  (Jolebroolie  supposes  to  be  derived  trma  acnne  cud  ibap* 
herd,  who  used  to  keep  sheep  on  this  plain,  and  to  riwiier 
himself  from  the  weather  in  this  monument.  Mr.  PogK* 
{Archteol.voV  iv..  p.  llu,  et  seq.)considetiMr.  Colebnoke's 
hypothesis  very  doubtful,  and  regards  this  and  other  eran- 
lechs  as  places  of  devotion  rather  than  aepul(^r«l  monu- 
ments. Bede  (quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke)  obserroB  that  th« 
place  where  Horsa  was  buried  retained  his  name :  hia 
words  are  '  hactenus  in  orientslibus  Cantii  partibiu  nonn- 
mentum  bahuit  suo  nomine  insigne.'-  Now  we  annpose  no 
one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  name  of  Horsa  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  title  of  this  raonumenL  The  nane  is 
variously  written  :  Keith  Cotv  House,  by  Camden ;  Uit«»M 
House,  bf  Lambarde  iPerambulation  q/  Kent,  edit  of  1 SH) ; 
Cits  Cotihouse,  by  Stow ;  and  differeatif  bj  othw  vnHM. 
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Betides  fbe  above  engagement,  between  the  Britons  and 
Saxons,  Aylesford  desorves  notice  as  the  place  to  which 
Edmund  Ironside,  about  the  year  1016,  pursued  the  Danes 
whom  he  had  defeated  at  Otford.  Dr.  Plott  was  inclined  to 
tx  the  Roman  station  Vagniacs  at  Aylesford;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  followers  in  this  opinion. 

The  name  of  this  place  has  been  variously  written.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  calls  it  iEgelesford.  According  to  Nen- 
nius  (a  British  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century)  the  Saxons  called  it  Episford,  and  the  Britons 
Sathenegabail,  or  Saissenaig-Hobail,  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Saxons  here.  Asser  (in  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died 
about  A.D.  900)  calls  it  iSgelsthrep ;  in  Domesday  Book  it 
is  Elesford,  in  later  writers  Aillesford,  and  in  Leland  and 
Camden,  Ailesford. 

The  maner  of  Aylesford  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey,  a  royal  demesne.  It  was  subsequently  held  by  the 
Qrey%  of  Codnor,  the  Wyatts,  and  others. 

In  one  place  in  the  parish  are  several  springs,  which 
change  the  stones  in  them,  as  well  as  pieces  of  wood,  to  a 
carmine  hue,  which  becomes  deeper  when  they  are  taken 
out  and  have  become  dry.  The  water  flows  from  a  deep 
chalky  loose  soil,  is  very  chilly,  and  has  a  rough  taste ;  but 
there  are  no  chalybeate  qualities  belonging  to  it.  (Hasted*s 
Hut,  of  Kent} 

AYLSHAM,  or  AYLESHAM  (written  in  Domesday 
Book  *  Elesham*),  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  South 
Erpingham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  about  1 1  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Norwich,  and  120  N.N.E.  from  London  through 
Norwich,  or  1 18  through  East  Dereham.  It  is  on  the  ri^t 
or  S.W.  bank  of  the  river  Bure,  one  of  the  streams  which 
unite  just  above  the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Aylsham 
was,  in  Uie  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  the  chief  place  in 
Norfolk  for  the  linen  manufacture;  and  in  old  records  the 
' Ailedbam  webs*  and  *Ailesham  linens,'  and  'the  flne  cloth 
of  Ailesham*  are  frequently  mentioned.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  linen  manufacture  had  in  a  Kreat  degree 
given  way  to  the  woollen,  and  about  the  time  of  James  I.  it 
was  chietly  inhabited  by  knitters ;  but  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  since  decayed,  and  no  particular  manufacture 
now  prevails  in  the  town,  unless  it  be  that  a  few  looms  are 
employed  for  the  Norwich  manufacturers.  The  market,  for- 
merly on  Saturday,  is  at  present  on  Tuesday ;  the  business 
is  chiefly  in  com :  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
river  Bure  was  made  navigable  for  boats  of  thirteen  tons 
burden,  and  drawing  two  feet  four  or  five  inches  water,  in 
the  years  1773-1779.  It  had  previously  been  navigable 
only  to  Coltishall,  six  or  seven  miles  below  Aylsham.  The 
parish  is  large,  containing  4250  acres.  The  population  in 
1831  was  2334. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  was 
built  by  John  of  Craunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of 
Edwara  III.,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  in  the  deco- 
rated English  style.  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  two 
aisles  to  each ;  also  two  transepts ;  the  north  is  called  St 
Peter's  Chapel,  and  the  south  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  is  a  square  tower,  with  a  small  spire  on  the 
top.  TTie  church  contains  several  monumental  brasses,  a 
richly-carvdl  font,  and  in  the  south  window  a  neat  painting 
of  the  Salutation,  put  up  in  151 6.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
according  to  Blomefleld,  though  other  authorities  erro- 
neouftjy  call  it  a  reotory.  It  is  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Norwich,  and  the  presentation  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  impro- 
priate rectory  was  granted.  There  are  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship. 

There  is  a  national  school  at  Aylsham.  It  was  originally 
a  free-school,  endowed  by  Robert  Jannys,  who  was  mayor 
of  Norwich  in  1517 ;  but'the  endowment  is  amall  (a  school- 
foom  and  master's  house,  with  above  an  acre  of  land,  and 
III/,  paid  by  the  corporation  of  Norwich),  and  it  is  chiefly 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  county  bride- 
well is  in  this  town. 

The  country  round  Aylsham  is  the  most  agreeable  in 
Norfolk,  and  when  Blomefleld  wrote  his  history  (towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century)  it  was  much  frequented  in  the 
summer  season  on  account  of  a  spa  or  mineral  sprinff,  about 
half  a  osile  from  the  town.    (Blomt*field's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,) 

AYR.  a  royal  burgh  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
county  town  of  the  Hhire  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Avr,  near  \U  mouth,  and 
is  77  miles  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  34  S.S.W.  of  Glasgow. 
Th0  name  Ayr  it  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to 


have  been  first  given  to  the  river,  from  which  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  town :  the  meaning  is  thin,  or  ihallow. 

The  principal  street  (called  High-street)  is  broad,  with 
two  rows  of  well-built  houses.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  was  entirely  re-paved  some  years  since,  so  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best-paved  burp^hs  in  Scot- 
land. At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Ayr,  connecting  the  town  with  the  burgh  New  Town  upon 
Ayr,  which,  though  a  distinct  parish,  may  be  considered  as 
a  suburb ;  and,  with  the  adjacent  villages  of  Wallace  Town 
and  Content,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
parliamentary  borough  of  Ayr.  A  little  below  this  old  bridge 
IS  the  new  bridge,  an  elegant  structure  of  five  arches,  which 
connects  Sandgjate-street  in  Avr  with  Main-street  in  New 
Town.  At  the  junction  of  High-street  and  Sandgatc-street 
stand  the  town  public  buildings,  consisting  of  an  elegant 
suite  of  assembly-rooms,  and  a  public  reiiding-room  well 
supplied  with  periodicals  and  newspapers.  There  is  a  spire 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  217  feet  high,  which  is  much 
admired.  These  buildings  were  erected  by  the  corporation 
at  the  cost  of  10,000/.  Near  the  south  end  of  Sandgate- 
street  is  Wellin^n-scjuare  (the  name  of  which  indicates 
its  modem  erection),  having  at  its  western  extremity  the 
county  buildings,  containing  court  and  record  rooms,  and 
other  public  offices.  Behind  these  is  the  county  jail  for 
debtors  and  criminals,  erected  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples, and  in  an  airy  situation  near  the  sea.  Wellington- 
square  is  of  considerable  size.  From  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  to  those  on  the  south,  it  is  about  300  feet  wide, 
and  the  length  from  the  road  towards  Carrick,  into  which  its 
eastern  extremity  opens,  to  the  court-house  on  the  west,  is 
about  600  feet.  South  of  it  another  new  square,  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  has  been  commenced,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  new  streets  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  High- 
street  is  a  new  building  called  WaUace  Tower,  erected  in 
the  place  of  an  old  building  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Scottish 
hero.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a  statue  of  Wallace,  exe- 
cuted by  Thom,  the  sculptor  of  Tam  O'Shanter  and  Souter 
Johnnie.  Ayr  is  the  residence  of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, professional  men,  and  tradesmen ;  and  the  business 
which  is  done  arises  much  from  its  rank  as  county  town,  and 
from  the  residence  of  several  of  the  gentry.  There  ire  two 
banking  establishments,  besides  branches  of  the  Sank  of 
Scotland  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Glasgow.  New  Town  is 
the  seat  of  the  coal  trade.  The  different  character  of  the 
population  of  the  two  places  may  be  estimated  by  this,  that 
though  the  parish  of  New  Town  has  more  than  half  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Ayr,  there  are  only  40  female  ser- 
vants, while  in  Ayr  there  are  589.  Ayr  has  166  capitalists, 
bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men ;  New  Town 
only  31. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ayr; 
and  from  each  side  of  the  mouth  a  pier  runs  out  into  the 
sea,  as  fru:  as  low-water  mark.  The  length  of  the  south 
pier  (that  of  Ayr)  is  about  1250  feet,  and  the  length  of  thQ 
north  pier  (that  of  New  Town)  about  1 1 50  feet*.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
at  spring  tides  is  fourteen  feet ;  so  that  vessels  exceeding 
200  tons  registered  burden  can  be  brought  over  the  bar  in 
safety.  There  are  two  Ught- houses  to  guide  vessels  into 
the  harbour.    The  dues  exceed  1000/.  annually. 

There  are  two  parish  kirks  in  Ayr :  the  old  one  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  High-street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  new  one  at  the  head  of  Cathcart-street  The  parish 
kirk  in  New  Town  stands  in  Main-street,  not  far  from  the 
bridge.  Besides  these  places  of  worship  of  the  establish- 
ment, there  are  Episcopalian  and  Catnolic  chapeU,  and 
meeting-housee  connected  with  the  following  bodies  of  dis- 
senters: viz..  Burghers,  Anti- Burghers,  Relief,  Came- 
ronians.  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Moravians. 

Close  to  the  new  parochial  kirk  of  Ayr  is  the  academy, 
which,  from  the  celebritv  of  the  teachers,  has  drawn  mnny 
families  to  the  town  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
number  of  scholars  averages  from  500  to  600  annually:  the 
building  is  very  handsome.  This  has  benefited  the  town 
by  causing  an  inoreaie  of  the  buildings,  and  an  improve* 
ment  in  the  society.  Ayr  is  a  place  of  gaiety  and  fashion. 
It  has  a  theatre  close  to  Wellington-square ;  and  its  races, 
whieh  art  heki  on  a  course  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
are  well  attended.   On  the  roads  to  Maybole,  and  along  the 
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coast  to  Carrick,  are  a  number  of  villaB,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  persons  who  are  in  business  in  Ayr. 

To  the  west  of  the  town,  between  it  and  the  ahore,  stood 
the  fort  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  demolished  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  defended  by  six  bastions, 
and  two  or  three  places  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
magazines.  In  its  area,  of  about  ten  acres,  was  included 
the  ancient  parochial  kirk  of  St  John  the  Baptist;  in 
which  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  to  confirm  the  title 
of  Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  kirk 
Cromvicll  appropriated  as  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  burgh 
lOOU  marks  English  (666/.  I3s,  4d.)  to  build  a  new  one, 
viz.,  that  which  is  mentioned  above  as  **  the  Old  Kirk,**  built 
in  1654.  The  tower  of  the  kirk  within  the  fort  still  remains, 
and  there  are  some  relics  of  the  fort  itself.  Ayr  is  one  of 
the  towns  at  which  the  high  court  of  justiciary  fur  the 
southern  circuit  (corresponding  to  the  English  assize  courts) 
is  held.  Sheriff,  justice  of  peace,  and  burgh  courts,  are 
also  regularly  held. 

The  trade  of  Ayr,  in  former  times,  .consisted  in  a  oreat 
degree  in  the  importation  of  wine  from  France,  and  the 
population  was  then  considerable.  There  was  a  tradition, 
that  nearly  250  years  ago  2000  persons  died  of  the  plague. 
Subsequently  the  town  declined;  and  in  1745  the  popu- 
lation (of  the  parish,  as  it  seems)  was  reckoned  at  no  more 
than  21)00 ;  but  it  must  have  increased  rapidly  soon  after, 
as  in  1 755  it  was  returned  at  nearly  3000.  At  present  the 
trade  of  Ayr  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  import  of  timber  and  deals'  from  British 
America,  and  of  iron  and  hemp  from  the  Baltic.  Ship- 
building and  fishing  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the  sand- 
banks of  the  coast  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  white  fish.  A 
considerable  woollen  manufactory  has  been  lately  com- 
menced, which  bids  fair  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  rise  of  New  Town  into  importance  is  more  recent 
than  that  of  Ayr,  and  has  been  owing  to  its  collieries, 
which  are  now  flourishing.  The  population  of  the  burgh 
and  parish  of  Ayr  in  1831,  was  7606 ;  that  of  New  Town, 
4020;  and  Wallace  Town  and  Content,  4277:~together, 
15,903.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  at  Ayr  on  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

Ayr  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  note  at  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  was  erected  into  a  burgh  by  William  the 
Lion,  kmg  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1202.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  provost,  two  baillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
and  twelve  councillors;  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
21 00/.,  and  a  debt  approaching  to  near  20,000/.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrates  extends  over  the  whole  parish. 
It  is  a  contributory  burgh,  returning  conjointly  with  Irvine, 
Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban  (the  last  three  in 
Arj^yleshire),  one  member  to  parliament. 

New  Town  is  a  bur^h  of  barony ;  tlie  burgesses  or  free- 
men are  limited  in  numl>er  to  forty-eight,  and  each  pos- 
sesses what  is  called  a  lot  or  freedom,  consisting  of  four 
acres*  of  arable  land,  besides  the  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
common  of  150  ac:res,  which  right  is  enjoyed  only  by  the 
burgesses.  The  common  revenue  of  tho  burgh  is  small. 
The  community  meet  every  year  to  elect  their  magistrates 
and  olficers,  when  two  baillies,  a  treasurer,  and  six  coun- 
cillors are  chosen. 

The  boundaries  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Ayr,  as 
fixed  in  18} 2,  comprehend  parts  of  the  three  parishes  of 
Ayr.  New  Town,  and  St.  Cjuivox,  and  contain  a  population 
of  14,817.  ^^ 

The  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Avr  is  flat ;  on  the 
east  tho  country  rises  j^radually.  The  soil  of  Ayr  parish 
seems  to  be  better  than  that  of  New  Town.  Thev  are  both 
in  the  presbytery  of  Ayr.  and  the  synod  of  Ayr  and'  Glasgow. 
New  Town  was  separated  from  the  parishes  of  Monkton  and 
Prestick,  and  formed  into  a  i^parate  parish  in  1779. 

In  the  parish  of  Ayr  (at  least,  in  that  of  Alloway  which 
has  been  long  annexed  to  it),  Robert  Burns  was  bom,  in 
17.i9.  The  house  stands  by  the  road-side,  about  two  miles 
from  Ayr.  and  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  a  board  with 
an  instcription.  On  a  height  between  the  kirk  of  Alloway 
and  the  bridge  of  Doon,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  poet  s  memory.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  stone,  is  in  the 
foriu  of  a  Ga^ian  temple,  and  contains  a  portrait  of  Bums, 
and  some  relics  connected  with  him.  The  scenery  in  the 
ncighliourlMJod  is  deliKhttul  in  the  extreme,  which  causes  it 
to  he  a  place  much  rc8»)rted  to  by  strangers.    Johannes 

•   It  ftctM  not  anp^nr  «h*-th«>r  Hcntch  ncm  or  atrntiit*  acr^s  an> mratiC    Tb« 
a^rtt^n  ACff  u  ralhvr  more  tliau  cue  und  a  qu.irter  Ent;U»h  ftntnf  acrea. 


ScotuSf  or  Erigena,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  dark  aget,  and 
the  Chevalier  Ramsay»  are  claimed  as  natives  of  the  paribh 
of  Ayr. 

There  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Dominicans,  or  black 
friars  (the  first  they  had  in  Scotland),  and  one  of  the  Ob- 
ser\'antines.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  said  to  have 
workod  many  miracles. 

(Webster's  Topographical  Did,  of  Scotland;  Sinclair's 
Stafittical  Account ;  Playfair  s  Dncription  qf8rotland,tar.) 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Scotland, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  town  just  described.  The  Frith 
of  Clyde,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  washes  it  on  the  W.  side, 
forms  a  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  town  of  Ayr.  This 
town  divides  into  nearly  equal  parts  the  portkm  of  coast  be- 
longing to  the  county,  being  distant,  in  a  straifffat  line, 
fh>m  its  northern  extremity  about  thirty-one  milea;  and 
about  thirty-flve  miles  from  the  southern.  The  distance  of 
the  two  extremities  from  one  another  in  ft  direct  line  is 
about  sixty  miles.  Such  a  line  would  be  in  a  direction 
nearly  N.  by  E.  and  S.  bv  W. 

The  inland  boundar)',  leaving  the  nofihem  point  of  the 
coast  just  mentioned,  runs  in  an  irregiilar  line  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  separates  Ayrshire  fh>m  Kenfrewahire  and  La- 
narkshire :  after  it  reaches  the  most  eastern  point  (which  is 
about  forty-four  miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
coast,  and  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles  K.  by  N. 
of  the  town  of  Ayr),  it  turns  to  the  S.W.  and  with  many 
windings  reaches  the  southern  point  of  the  coast,  which  is 
distant  from  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  shire  about 
fifty-six  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  last  part  of  the 
boundary  divides  this  shire  fhmi  those  of  DumlHes,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Wigton. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  northern  part,  are  the  most  hilly ;  and  some  of  the  emi- 
nences are  of  considerable  height  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Frith  are  narrow  plains,  abounding  with  gravel ;  the 
country  inland  rises  into  hills,  which  inclose,  as  within  an 
amphitheatre,  the  best  part  of  the  county.  The  principal 
hills  are  as  follows  :— 

Frat. 

Knockdolian,  a  conical  mountain  near  the  coMt  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  county  •  •        19^0* 

Cairn-table,  in  the  eastern  purt  of  the  county  •  lesot 
Blackside-end,  in  the  parish  of  Som,  near  the  river 

Ayr  •  •  '  0  1560t 

Carleton  Hill        1  riC20t  or  16^4* 

Knockdaw  pear  Knockdolian  '•    <  1554* 

Knocknorman      J  l  154ut 

Ben-erard,  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  county  »  1440$ 
Misty  Law,  on  the  border  of  Renfrew  and  Ajrr  •  1240* 
Ailsa  Craig,  a  rock  off  the  coast  •  •         1098$ 

Brown  Carrick  Hill,  a  httle  way  south  of  the  town  of 
Ayr  .  .  •  .  .  9Ui 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.  Many  streams  rise  near  the 
inland  boundary,  and  flow  through  the  county  into  the  sea; 
but  the  shortness  of  their  course  prevents  them  from  becoming 
of  much  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
Garnock,  rising  in  the  north,  and  pursuing  a  course  towards 
the  south,  unites  with  the  Irvine,  which  comes  from  the 
east :  or  rather,  both  these  rivers  fall  into  I  nine  harbour. 
The  Irvine,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about  twenty 
miles  long.  The  Ayr  crosses  the  county  at  its  wid<-«t 
part,  flows  fVom  east  to  west,  and  falls  into  the  tea  near  the 
town  of  Ayr.  It  has  a  course  of  from  thirty  to  thiny-flve 
miles.  The  Lus^ar  is  its  principal  tributary.  The  IXon 
rises  from  several  small  lochs  on  the  S.£.  border  of  the 
county,  and  passing  through  Loch  Doon.  flows  N.W.  till  it 
falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river.  The  Girvan  and 
the  Stinchar  h>e  in  the  same  distiict  as  the  I>oon.  and 
drain  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  about 
twenty  to  twenty- five  miles  long.  The  Nith,  which  flov« 
through  Dumfries- shire,  and  the  Cree,  which  divides  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire from  Wigtonshire,  rise  in  Ayrshire  or  on  the 
border. 

There  are  several  small  lochs  near  the  sourrea  of  the 
Doon,  Girvan,  and  Stinchar.  Loch  Doon,  through  whah 
the  river  Doon  runs,  is  about  nine  miles  long,  accurdini; 
to  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Btport  of 

•  From  Webtt«T'a  Topngraphieal  Diet. «/  SeoUnnd. 
f  Friin  Sir  John  iiinclair'a  nentrnt  Remnt  o/Scatlamd, 
t  From  PliiyfiLir'a  Gfvg.  hticnption  »/  SicutU»ii. 

\  From  Uw  JUap  ^f^iattkud,  pubUtlMd  by  Um  bodeXj  te  the  OUWoir  d 
[  UiefUl  Knowle  l^e. 
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Sfothnd:  but  by  measuremeTit  on  tbs  Map  of  Scotland, 
publJAhed  by  the  Society  for  Diffbsing  Useflil  Knowledge,  it 
is  not  more  than  about  five  or  six,  which  agrees  with  the 
stitement  in  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  The  last  authority 
givos  the  breadth  as  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  It  abounds 
with  fine  trout.  This  fish  is  common  in  many  of  the  other 
^trfams;  but  in  the  river  Ayr  itself,  the  quantity  has  been 
diminished,  partly  by  the  water  that  comes  from  the  coal 
and  iron  mines  and  lime  quarries  near  the  sources  of  the 
ri\  i*r. 

Tlic  Craig  of  Ailsa  lies  in  the  sea  about  eight  miles  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast.  It  is  not  a  mere  rock, 
but  the  summit  of  a  huge  sub-marine  mountain.  It  shelves 
rapidly  into  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water  on  all 
siile*  except  the  south-eastern,  where  the  accumulation  of  the 
debris  has  form(.*d  a  small  beach.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
rimiraference,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  1098 
li'et.  It  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  is  the  abode  of  goats 
and  rabbits,  gulls,  auks,  and  ganncts.  Viewed  from  the 
N.W.,  its  form  is  heavy,  but  wiien  seen  from  the  north  it 
assumes  an  elegant  conical  figure. 

It  lias  on  the  N.W.  perpendicular  cliffs  200  to  300  feet 
higl) ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it  descends  into  the  sea  with  a 
si  iptr  presenting  here  and  there  some  rocky  faces,  but  co- 
vered cenerally  with  grass  or  wild  flowers.  It  has  springs 
about  2U0  feet  below  its  summit. 

Tills  island  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  one  species  of 
rock,  an  even  and  small-grained  mixture  of  white  felspar 
and  transparent  quartz,  the  f(»rmcr  appearing  to  predomi- 
nate. It  IS  mottled  by  minute  and  distinct  stains  of  a  black 
colour,  which  on  examination  arc  seen  to  be  small  grains  of 
hornblende  dispersed  through  the  stone  as  from  a  common 
r«'ntre;  and  giving  to  it,  according  to  their  proportion  to 
the  other  ingredients,  a  darker  or  lighter  gray  tmt.  Tho 
ro<'k  is  commonly  amorphous,  and  breaks  into  irregular 
masses :  but  in  several  parts,  and  especially  on  tlic  N.W. 
Me,  it  has  a  columnar  structure.  The  columns  vary  in 
the  number  of  their  sides,  but  arc  mostly  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter :  they  are 
n't  jointed,  but  rise  continuously  to  the  height  of  100  fi^et. 
Their  fracture  is  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  and  hence 
thL'ir  summits  are  flat,  and  anord  a  habitation  for  numbers 
of  ganncts.  Their  dimensions  far  exceed  those  of  the 
basaltic  columns  of  StaflTa ;  and  they  possess  a  requisite 
which  the  latter  iK*ant.  tho  power  of  catching  from  their 
lighter  colour  the  most  varied  lights  and  reflections.  There 
is  an  old  ruinous  castle  on  the  rock.  (See  an  account  of 
Ailsa  by  Dr.  M*Culloch  in  tho  Transactions  of  the  Geolo- 
gicai  Society,  vol.  ii.  No.  18.) 

The  mineral  riches  of  Ayrshire  are  considerable.  Coal 
is  abundant,  especially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county,  which  may  be  considered  as  included  in  the 
^TLat  coal-fleld  of  Scotland.  Harbours  and  railroads  have 
bi.*t>n  formed  to  carry  on  the  export  coal  trado.  The  coal  ia 
of  different  varieties,  among  which  is  the  blende  coal,  found 
in  the  earth  charred,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  cinder.  It 
biniia  without  smoke  or  much  flame, and  is  used  for  drying 
L'rain  and  malt.  Considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
Irt'land  and  to  the  Western  Isles.  Cannel  coal  appears  to 
l>u\e  been  dug  formerly,  but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain 
w  fief  her  or  not  it  is  procured  at  present.  Near  Saltcoats 
efe*.4*n  different  strata  or  seams  of  coul  have  been  disco- 
vered. The  coal  of  these  seams  is  not  all  of  the  same  qua- 
lit  v.  They  wore  discovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  sunk 
shaAs,  constructed  tho  harbour  of  Saltcoats,  and  built  salt- 
Pjinii  to  consume  the  otherwise  useless  part  of  the  coal. 
The  cual-field  near  Saltcoats  is  divided  into  tluree  ports  by 
two  dvkes  or  natural  walls  of  whinstone. 

Tlie  c  >untv  affords  abundance  of  limestone.  Freestone 
i!«  quarri(;<l  in  threat  (|uantity ;  and  there  is  some  whin- 
M  itie  and  puddiiiirstone.  Mill- stones  of  coarse  granite  are 
quarried  at  Kilbride,  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast, 
aii'l  are  in  great  rec|uest  for  their  hardness  and  durability. 
They  are  Miid  to  be  ex^xirted  even  to  the  AVest  Indies  and 
to  .\merica.  Ncrar  Auchinleck  is  a  (|uarry  of  black  stone 
much  usc'd  for  building  oveut,  on  account  of  its  power  in 
rv*i<«i4Ui(  the  action  of  Are.  The  whetstone  known  by  tho 
naiiio  uf  Wuter-<if-Ayr  stone  is  found  near  the  banks  of  the 
ri\i'r  Ayr.     Marl  also  is  procuix*d  in  many  places. 

ln>i;hiuiie  is  obtained  ;  and  at  Miiirkirk,  near  the  eastern 
extrfuiity  uf  the  county,  extensive  iron  works  are  carried  on. 
Leml,  plumbatro  or  black-lead,  antimony,  and  copper  (of 
each  of  which  the  'quantity  is  small)  may  be  considered  as 


nwFly  completing  the  list  of  all  the  minerals  of  Avrshira. 
(Playfair'8  OeograpMcal  Description  of  ^ctMund;  Beau- 
ties of  Scotland.) 

There  are  several  mineral  springs,  But  none  of  them  of 
such  repute  as  to  attract  many  visitors. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  thus  distributed  by  Chalmers 
in  his  Caledonia : 

Clay  soil  ...        261,960  acres 

Sand  or  light  soil        •  120,110 

Moss  and  moor  land       •        283,530 


Total    .        •        665,600  statute  acres. 

The  light  or  sandy  soil  is  met  with  along  the  coast,  inter- 
spersed with  a  deep  and  fertile  loam.  On  the  eastern 
boundary  the  moor  lands,  intersected  with  mosses,  occur. 
Of  these  mosses,  Aird's  moss  and  Moss-Mallock,  which  last 
is  partly  in  Lanark  and  Renfrew  shires,  may  l)e  noticed  for 
their  extent.  In  tho  parish  of  Muirkirk  and  New  Cum- 
nock, which  are  in  the  east  part  of  the  shire,  more  than  half 
the  land  is  moss.  Tho  clay  soil,  which  constitutes  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  land,  varies  in  its  character ;  it  is,  in  some 
parts,  strong  and  productive,  while  in  others  it  is  spongy, 
wet.  and  cold ;  producing  grass  unfit  for  fattening  cattle, 
and  merely  sufficient  for  keeping  alive  a  breeding  stock. 
(Fullarton*s  General  Ftew  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Ayr.) 

Till  about  tho  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ayrshire  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  There 
was  scarcely  a  practicable  road  ;  the  farmers'  houses  were 
mere  hovels ;  the  lands  were  overrun  with  weeds  and 
rushes.  The  arable  farms  were  small,  for  the  tenants 
had  not  stock  for  larger  occupations ;  the  tenure  was  bad, 
and  the  tenant  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  vexatious  ser- 
vices to  the  landlord.  The  land,  divided  into  the  cn^tt  or 
infield,  and  outfield,  was  either  neglected  or  worn  out  by 
successive  crops  of  oats,  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for  teed 
and  labour,  or  by  an  ill-managed  rotation  of  two  or  three 
successive  crops  of  oats,  one  of  bear  (or  four-rowed  barley), 
followed  by  a  year  of  rest  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
country  may  be  judged  of  by  tho  fact,  that  little  butchers* 
meat  was  used  by  the  farmers,  except  a  portion  salted  at 
Martinmas  fbr  winter  stock  ;  porridge,  oatmeal  cakes,  and 
some  milk  or  cheese,  constituted  the  chief  of  their  diet. 
Even  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  containing  from  4  000  to  5000  inha- 
bitants, not  more  than  fifty  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtertid 
annually.  A  succession  of  bad  seasons,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
obliged  hundreds  of  families  to  fly  for  subsistence  to  the 
nortli  of  Ireland ;  and  the  poor  were  not  unfhHjuently 
obliged  to  subsist  by  bleeding  their  cattle,  and  mixing  the 
bloc^  with  any  oatmeal  they  could  procure.  (Fullartou  s 
General  View^  ^c.) 

Wheat  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent ;  and  though 
the  quality  of  tliat  which  is  raised  is  very  good,  yet  tiie  cul- 
tivation of  it  is  attended  by  many  disadvantages.  Big  or 
bear  is  generally  preferred  to  the  common  barley  ;  but  the 
principal  grain  raised  is  the  oat,  in  which  the  county 
stands  pre-eminent,  both  for  quality  and  produce.  Turnips 
are  increasing  ;  potatoes  are  universally  cultivated,  and  the 
artificial  grasses  on  all  improved  farms.  Flax  also  is  rai^^ed. 
The  best  rotation  of  crops  is  considered  to  \n*.  oats  or  beans 
raised  after  ploughing  up  a  grass-field:  after  these,  in  dry 
soils,  turnips  or  other  green  crops,  such  as  kale,  vetches, 
tares,  or  potatoes.  In  ver)*  strong  soils,  drilled  lieans,  cab- 
bages, and  carrots  may  bo  substituted  in  the  place  of  tur- 
nips. These  are  followeil  by  a  crop  of  barley  sown  with 
artificial  grass  seeds.  AAer  the  clover,  wheat  or  oats,  and, 
in  very  light  lands,  rye.    (Fullarton's  Generat  J^'ieir,  .Jr.) 

Lime  is  the  most  common  manure.  On  the  coasi,  sea- 
weod  is  much  use<l(  and  soapers*  waste  is  in  great  request 
with  some  farmers. 

The  cattle  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
reared  for  the  market,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
Galloway  breed.  Tliey  are  commonly  black  or  brindled 
(though  somo  are  white  or  dun),  and  the  l>est  are 
without  horns.  They  arc  very  hanly,  and  grow  fat  where 
the  largo  heavy  breed  of  some  other  counties  would  be 
star\-ed.  Great  numl>crs  are  yearly  sirnt  to  England.  The 
cattle  in  the  northern  part  of  tho  (H>untv  is  partly  of  tho 
Dunlop  breed,  which  has  l)een  established  there  for  a  cen- 
tur>'  and  a  h:df.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  milk.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  breed  of 
brown  and  white  mottled  cattle,  which  is  considered  to  have 
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been  introduced  at  a  considerably  later  period.  They  tref 
like  the  others,  excelleat  milkers.  The  dairy  is  an  object  of 
great  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  is  made.  The  Dunlop  cheese  is  in  good  repute ;  and 
the  making^  of  it  forms  almost  the  sole  business  of  the  farmers 
in  the  parish  of  Dunlop.  Other  breeds  of  cattle  are  more 
or  less  in  use  among  the  farmers :  as  the  Alderneya,  which 
are  occasionally  introduced  to  give  richness  and  colour  to 
the  milk  and  butter;  the  Irish,  which  are  large,  wide- 
horned,  and  raw-boned,  but  difficult  to  fatten ;  and  a  small 
Highland  breed,  which,  having  been  bred  on  the  hills,  im- 
prove rapidly  in  the  low  country,  and  are  esteemed  superior 
to  any  in  the  flavour  of  the  meat.  A  proportion  of  Dutch 
or  Holderness  cattle  had  been  propagated  in  former  times, 
but  they  seem  to  have  declined ;  and  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  best  breed  of  the  wide-homed  Craven,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Leicestershire  cattle  appear  to  have  failed.  Oxen, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  plough. 

On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast  a  smsdl  white-faced 
breed  of  sheep  has  long  been  maintained.  They  produce  but 
little  wool,  and  that  of  middling  quality,  and  seem  to  have 
very  little  to  recommend  them.  The  native  sheep  is  bred  in 
great  numbers  on  the  moors.  These  are  among  the  hardiest, 
most  active,  and  most  restless  of  the  sheep  triSe,  They  are 
round,  firm,  and  well-shaped,  with  black  faces  and  horns. 
The  wool  is  scanty  in  quantity,  and  coarse  in  texture ;  but 
the  flesh  at  five  years  old  is  excellent,  and  the  tallow  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  carcase.  There  is  a  breed 
at  one  part  of  the  coast,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  fine.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Ayrshire  has  been  stated  to  exceed  that 
of  any  other  county  in  Scotland. 

This  county,  with  the  adjoining  one  of  Lanark,  poesesses 
a  valuable  breed  of  hardy  and  strong  work-horses,  superior 
perhaps  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Tliey  were  supposed  to 
nave  originated  from  some  Flanders  or  Holstem  horses, 
brought  over  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton;  but  it  appears  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken,  at  periods  long  anterior  to  that,  to  improve  the  Scot- 
tish horses  by  importations  firom  Denmark,  Flanders,  and 
Germany.    There  is  hardly  an  ass  to  be  seen  in  Ayrshire. 

Although  a  prejudice  was  long  entertained  against  swine, 
it  has  for  some  time  been  giving  way ;  and  a  considerable 
number  are  now  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  dairy :  but  the 
breeding  of  them  has  not  been  so  systematically  conducted 
as  in  some  counties  of  England.  Rabbits  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  They  are  bred  for 
their  fur ;  and  are  killed  from  the  beginning  of  ^December 
to  the  end  of  February.  Dunghill  fowls  are  reared  at  almost 
every  farm-house  and  cottage,  but  other  kinds  of  poultry 
are  not  numerous  ;  neither  are  pigeons  nor  bees. 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  there  were  consi- 
derable forests  in  this  county.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion a  forest  extended  t^  miles  eastward  from  the  town  of 
Ayr ;  but  this,  with  every  other  wood  of  any  extent  in  the 
county,  excepting  Dalrymple  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  nearly  a  century  ago  there  was  little  wood  in  the  county, 
except  the  natural  woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Girvan,  Stinchar,  Doon,  and  Ayr.  There 
were  clumps  of  ash  and  sycamore  round  most  of  the  farm- 
houses in  the  north,  and  some  of  those  in  the  midland  and 
southern  parts.  At  present  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantations  around  the  mansions  of  the  proprietors.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  early  period  of  improvement, 
the  Scotch  fir  was  preferred  to  the  larch.  Plantations  of 
willows  for  hoops  and  baskets  have  been  made  with  con- 
siderable benefit.  There  is  a  reed  near  the  lakes  in  some 
parts  which  is  excellent  for  thatching. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist,  but  far  from  unhealthy. 
The  westerly  winds'  blow  severely  on  the  coast ;  and  the 
part  near  the  Isle  of  Arran  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy 
showers,  the  clouds  being  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  that  island.  The  air  is  milder  and  more  temperate  than 
in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  and  towards  the  western  or  coast 
side  it  is  pure  and  free  from  fogs.  Snows  melt  as  they  fall 
on  the  coast. 

The  manufactures  of  Ayrshire  are  important,  for  the  dis- 
trict p<>Hse88e8  considerable  advantages.  Fuel  is  abundant ; 
uialcrials  for  buiUhng  are  at  hand ;  and  there  are  channels 
of  communication  open.  The  vicinity  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  seems  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  improvement. 
The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  long  established;  and 


bonnets  and  serges  were  early  made  at  KilmamoclL  Im 
proved  machinery  soon  came  in,  and  carpets,  cloths  (ex- 
cept the  finer  broad  cloths),  and  stockings  have  been  made. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  woollen  manufuc- 
ture  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  it  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Dyers 
and  fullers  have  established  themselves  in  connexion  with 
this  manufacture.  The  linen  manufacture  has  also  been 
introduced,  though  never  carried  to  any  great  extent.  In 
the  village  or  town  of  Beith  there  is  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  thread.  The  silk  manufacture  was  tried  above 
sixty  years  since,  but  it  did  not  become  permanent. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  having  been  established  in  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley,  soon  extended  itself  into  Ayrshire.  Great 
cotton  works  were  erected  at  the  village  of  Catrine  on  th« 
river  Ayr ;  and  the  weaving  of  muslins  nas  been  establiahed 
nearly  all  over  the  county.  Bleaching,  as  connected  with 
the  cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  carried  on. 

Leather  is  another  article  of  considerable  importance 
Tanneries  have  been  greatly  extended ;  and  the  leather  is 
employed  in  making  shoes,  boots,  and  saddlery.  Of  th^ 
latter  some  is  exported  to  foreign  parts.  The  iron-works  o' 
Muirkirk  have  been  already  noticed.  There  are  foundrieii 
in  many  other  places.  Pottery  for  domestic  purposes  i^ 
made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount,  or  with  much  profit. 
Kelp,  soda,  ^nd  salt  have  all  been  made  to  advantage  along 
the  shore.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  neither  brick  nor 
tile  are  much  used  in  this  county  in  the  erection  of  houses, 
the  numerous  quarries  supplying  plenty  of  stone  for  build- 
ing, and  tiles  being  neither .  so  handsome  as  slate  nor  so 
warm  as  thatch. 

Formerly  there  were  no  other  roads  than  the  pathways 
which  led  to  church  or  to  market ;  but  now  roads  have  beep 
made  in  almost  every  direction  in  which  they  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  rail-road  nine  miles  in  length  firom  Troon  Point 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Kilmarnock,  made  bv  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  as 
well  as  some  small  cauals,  either  fbr  conveying  ooals  to  Salt- 
coats, the  place  of  export,  or  transporting  minerals  to  the 
iron-works  at  Muirkirk.  A  canal  of  thirty-one  miles  was 
projected  fh>m  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan;  a  third  part  has 
been  executed,  viz.  from  Tradestown  opposite  Glasgow,  past 
Paisley,  to  the  village  of  Johnstone:  a  rail-road  has  been 
commenced  fh>m  Ardrossan  to  the  canal  with  a  view  of  com- 
pleting the  communication. 

The  county  of  Ayr  contains  the  three  antient  districts  of 
Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  Carrick  indodes  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon ;  Kyle,  the  eounttj 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  Kin^s  Kyle,  south  of  the  Ayr,  and  Kyle-Stewart, 
north  of  that  nver) ;  and  Cunningham,  the  district  north  of 
the  Irvine.  These  divisions  are  marked  in  many  maps, 
and  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  county ;  but  they  have  had 
no  distinct  legal  existence  since  the  act  abolishing  here- 
ditary jurisdictions.  The  extent  of  these  different  amtricts 
and  their  comparative  population  are  thus  given  in  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  General  Report  q/  Scotland,  Appendix^  voL  i. 

Carrifik  396  sq.  miles    33  inhab.  to  the  sq.  mile. 

Kyle  380        „  75  „ 

Cunningham  260        „        135  ,# 

This  gives  for  the  who.e  county  1 036  square  miles,  or  663,040 
alicres,  which  is  not  far  from  the  statement  given  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia.* 

The  comparative  population,  as  given  by  Sinelair,  was 
calculated  from  returns  previous  to  that  of  1801.  The  pro- 
portion calculated  from  the  returns  of  1831,  which  gave 
145,100  inhabitants  to  the  county  (assuming  the  CBlcnlation 
of  surface  given  above  to  be  accurate),  is  neuly  as  foltows : — 

Carrick  between     64  and    65  to  a  square  mile. 

Kyle  between  147  and  148  „ 

Cunningham  244  „ 

For  the  whole  county  140  „ 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrshire  are  as  follows.  In  Kyle, 
Ayr,  the  shire  town,  a  royal  burirh,  having  in  its  parish  a 
population  of  7606  persons ;  and  Newtown  upon  Ayr,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Ayr,  with  a  population  in 
the  parish  of  4020  persons.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
\illage  of  Troon,  which  has  risen  to  importance  from  the 
improvement  of  its  harbour,  the  rail-roail  firom  Kilmarnock, 
the  opening  of  the  extensive  quarries,  and  the  flourishing 
slate  of  the  coal  trade       In  Cunningham  is  the   burgh 

*  Playfiir's  DeteHptum  tf  Scetlmnd  giTet  lOiS  aqiun  mitos  at  lb*  Mipcr* 
ftcial  measureiBent. 
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of  Irvkie  or  Irwine,  with  a  population  in  the  parish  of 
S209  persons:  it  is'  at  tl;e  mouth  of  the  river  Irvine. 
The  large  manufacturing  town  of  Kilmarnock  (popu- 
lation ot  the  parish  18,093);  the  ports  of  Saltcoats 
(population  not  aHctrtained),  Ardrossan  (population  of  the 
parish  3494);  and  Largs  (population  2045),  which  is  fre- 
quented as  a  bathing-place,  are  alfo  in  this  division  of  the 
shire,  a.s  well  as  the  inland  towns  of  Stewarton  (which 
has  2234  inhabitants),  and  New  Milns  in  the  parish  of 
Loudon  (population  1650).  [See  Ardrossan,  iRViifB, 
Kilmarnock,  Largs,  Saltcoats,  and  Stewarton.]  In 
Carrick,  the  towns  of  Grirvan  (population  of  the  parish  6430) 
and  Maybole  (population  of  tne  parish  6287)  have  risen  in 
importance  by  the  increase  of  manufactures,  and  by  the 
influx  of  operative  weavers,  chietiy  Irish.  [See  Girvan 
and  Maybolk.]    Ayr  and  Irvine  have  custom-houses. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Ajrr 
and  Irvine,  with  OAmpbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban,  in 
Argyleshire,  make  up  one  district  of  burghs,  and  Kilmar- 
nock is  a  contributory  burgh  of  the  Renfrew  district. 

The  population  returns  and  Play  fair's  Description  of 
Scotland  contain  a  list  of  forty-six  parishes,  of  which 
sixteen  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  twenty-eight  in 
that  of  Ayr.  and  two  in  that  of  Stranraer,  the  chief  part  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  in  Wigtonshire,  in  which  Stran- 
raer is  situated.  Ayr  and  Irvine  presbyteries  are  in  the 
synod  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow :  Stranraer  in  that  of  Cralloway. 

There  are  in  Ayrshire  several  monuments  of  antiquity. 
In  Galston  parish  is  a  cairn  of  gray  stones,  sixty  feet  m 
diameter ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Som  one  much  larger.  At 
the  base  it  is  about  250  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  rises 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  stones,  which 
are  not  large,  are  covered  with  gray  moss.  There  is  no 
tradition  about  the  time  or  cause  of  collecting  this  mass  of 
stones.  In  some  parishes  of  the  county  are  oval  or  cir- 
cular encampments,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  ascribed, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  to  the  Danes.  One  of  these, 
on  Warley  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald,  consists  of  two 
concentric  circular  embankments  of  loose  stones  and  earth ; 
the  inner  one  incloses  a  space  of  one  acre ;  the  outer  one  a 
space  of  ten  acres.  There  is  another  camp  on  the  same 
hill  about  200  yanls  off,  comprehending  about  an  acre. 
From  these  encampments  there  is  a  fine  prospect.  There 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  encampment  on  a  hill  called  Knock- 
georgan,  in  the  parish  of  Ardrossan;  and  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  same  ridge  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
structure  used  as  an  alarm-post.  From  this  post  and  from 
Knockgeorgan  signals  were  made  by  smoke  by  day  and  fire 
by  night 

There  are  the  ruins  of  several  castles  and  of  religious 
houses,  the  relict  of  a  somewhat  later  age  than  the  fore- 
going. Of  the  castles.  Loch  Doon  Castle,  on  an  island  in 
Loch  Doon,  deserves  notice  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  and  no  quarry  is 
known  to  exist  within  less  than  ei^ht  miles,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  is  rough  and  mountainous  without  the  vestige 
of  a  road.  Turnberry  Cattle,  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Carrick,  and  among  others  of 
the  iminediate  ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce.  Being  in  the 
occupation  of  the  English,  it  was  stormed  by  Bruce,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  inhabited.  Little  more 
than  the  foundations  remain:  the  ruins  cover  an  acre  off 
ground.  Among  the  other  ruined  castles  are  those  of 
Thomastown;  Portencross  or  Portencross,  opposite  the 
iiiland  of  Little  Cumbrae ;  Dunure,  on  the  Carrick  coast ; 
I>ean  C^tle,  between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton;  Ter- 
renzean,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock  ;  Auchinleck  and 
Dundonald  (the  last  a  royal  castle,  where  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland,  the  first  king  of  the  Stuart  line,  lived  and  died), 
in  the  parishes  so  called ;  Kemplaw,  in  Dundonald  parish, 
and  Carleton  Castle,  and  others  in  CJolmonell  parish.  The 
castles  of  Som,  in  the  parish  of  Sorn  ;  Dolquarran,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Girvan;  and  Grecnand,  on  the  coast  of 
Carrick,  are  still  inhabited.  Skelmorly  Castle,  on  the 
coast,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  Eglintoun 
Ca»tle,  near  Ir\'ine,  are  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
toun :  and  Culxean  Castle  (a  modern  edifice  near  Thomas- 
town),  of  the  Marquess  of  AiUa. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  ruins,  the  chief  are  those  of  the 
Abbey  of  CnMsragwell,  otherwise  Crosregal.  Crosragmol, 
CrtMragmer  or  Crusraiorell,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Oswald. 
Thi-*  abbey  is  more  entire  than  any  other  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  as  it  Ues  low,  and  the  surrounding  country  swells 


into  hills  on  all  sides,  there  is  but  a  confined  prospect  from 
it.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  almost  entire,  being  about 
164  feet  long  and  22  feet  high.  The  abbey  stood  ui  an 
enclosure  of  about  eight  Scotch  acres,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  stone  wall,  now  almost  entirely  demo- 
lished. Kilwinning  Abbey,  a  splendid  hou&e,  vftm  destroyed 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  part  of  it  was  Uhcd 
till  1775  as  the  parish  church.  At  Maybole  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  collegiate  church.  The  ruined  kirk  of 
Alio  way  near  Ayr  has  been  immortalized  in  Burns  s  Tam 
OShanter, 

Ayrshire  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion 
under  Agricola,  by  the  great  tribe  of  the  Damnii.  At  a 
later  period,  the  descendants  of  the  Scots,  who  eame  over 
fh)m  Ireland  to  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  crossed  from 
thence  into  Ayrshire,  were  mingled  with  the  Damnii.  In 
the  eighth  century,  Kyle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Northumberland.  In  the  ninth  century,  an  attempt 
made  by  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scoto-Irish  in  Kintyre,  to  sub- 
jugate the  district,  failed.  The  invader  was  defeated  and 
killed.  The  people  of  Ayrshire  at  that  time  spoke  the 
Graehc  language,  and  their  country  formed  part  of  Galloway. 
The  twelfui  century  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of 
colonists  from  England,  with  new  principles,  customs,  and 
jurisprudence ;  but  the  change  was  very  gradual,  and  even 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Gaelic  language  was 
still  spoken  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Norwegians  invaded  this  part  of  Scotland; 
but  in  1263  they  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  ships  by 
the  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.  The  decisive  battle 
took  place  at  Largs  in  Cunningham.  The  earldom  of 
Carrick  came  soon  after,  by  marriage,  into  the  family  of  the 
Bruces,  lords  of  Annandale ;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne,  was  merged  in  the  crown. 

In  the  religious  troubles  which  occurred  in  the  time  of 
the  later  Stuarts  (Charles  II.  and  James  II.),  the  men  of 
Ayrshire  supported  the  Covenant  with  much  zeal,  and 
suffered  severely  from  their  steady  adherence  to  the  cause 
which  they  had  embraced :  many  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  highland  clans  were  brought  in  to  Uve  at  free  quarters 
among  them.  They  consequently  rejoiced  in  the  revolution 
of  1688,  which  overthrew  the  power  of  their  persecutors.  In 
the  moors,  mosses,  and  fastnesses  of  Ayrshire  are  several 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  troubles ; 
and  especially  of  the  field-preacher  Richard  Cameron  and 
some  of  his  associates,  who  were  killed  after  a  skirmish  with 
a  party  of  the  military  in  Charles  II.'s  time.  The  character 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day  indicates  their  descent 
from  the  zealous  presoyterians.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  regard  for  religion,  their  decency,  and  good  con- 
duct Bums's  Cotter's  Sitttrday  Night  may  be  regarded  as 
descriptive  of  the  manners  of  many  of  those  in  humble  life. 
Then:  religious  fervour  has  led  them  however,  in  some 
instances,  into  irregularities  and  errors,  as  was  shown  by  the 
rise  of  the  prophetess,  Mrs.  Buchan,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Dissenters  from  the  kirk  are  said  to  have 
increased  much  of  late  years  in  the  populous  towns  and 
villages. 

The  island  of  Little  Cumbrae,  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  belongs  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  in 
the  south  part  of  the  island  an  antient  castle,  which  was 
surprised  and  burnt  by  Cromweirs  soldiers.  There  are  also 
several  caves.  The  loftiest  eminence  in  this  island  is  780 
feet  high.  The  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  There  is  a  light-house  upon  it.  Great  Cum- 
brae is  in  Bute-shire. 

(Chalmers's  Caledonia;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General 
Report  of  Scotland;  Colonel  Fullarton's  General  Report  on 
the  Agricultural  Surveys ;  PUyfiiir's  Description  (if  Scot- 
land;  Beauties  of  Scotland,  ^.) 

AYUNTAMIENTO.  JUSTICIA,  CONCEJO,  CA- 
BILDO,  REGIMIENTO,  are  the  names  given  in  Spain 
to  the  councils  of  the  towns  and  villages.  These  councils 
are  in  general  composed  of  the  corregidor,  alcalde,  regi- 
dores,  iurados,  and  personeros,  or  hombres-bueno^.  All 
these  oUicers,  with  the  exception  of  the  corregidor,  who  was 
always  appointed  by  the  government,  were  originally  elected 
every  year  by  the  mhabitants  of  the  concejo  or  commune. 
To  be  the  head  of  a  family,  a  native  of  S|)ain.  and  settled 
in  the  commune,  were  the  only  qualifications  required 
either  from  an  elector  or  a  candidate.  The  origin  of  this 
institution  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  period  of  Spanish 
history.    (See  M[asdeu  s  Historia  Critica,  vols.  iv.  to  a« 
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more  imrticularly  vol.  viii.  book  3,  pp.  83-49.)  It  eifsted 
in  the  Peninsula  under  the  Romans:  and  under  the 
Goths  it  was  called  the  Council  of  the  Pmpositus  or 
VilHcus— a  political  and  military  governor  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  individuals  who  formed  the  council  were 
called  priores  or  seniores.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  territories  which  the  cruel  and  devastating 
wars  between  the  Christians  and  Moors  had  deprived  of 
inhabitants  were  again  peopled,  and  the  kings  of  Leon  and 
Castile  granted  particular  fueros^  or  charters,  by  which 
many  great  privileges  were  bestowed  on  such  as  chose 
to  settle  in  these  new  colonies.  The  cohmists  acknow- 
ledged the  king  as  their  only  lord,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  obsen'e  all  the  laws  contained  in  the 
fuero,  and  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  king,  called  Mo- 
neda-Forera,  or  charter-money.  The  king  likewise  was 
bound  by  an  oath  to  maintain  faithfully  all  the  privileges 
granted  in  the  fiicro,  not  to  defraud  the  concejo  or  any  of 
its  inhabitants  of  their  property,  and  to  keep  them  under  his 
protection.  Every  man  in  the  concejo  was  a  soldier,  and 
was  bound  to  arm  himself,  and  to  follow  the  pennon  of  his 
alcalde,  when  legally  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  con- 
cejo or  of  his  country.  In  some  of  these  conccjos  the  king 
appointed  an  ofHcer  who  had  the  political  and  military  com- 
mand in  the  commune,  collected  the  revenues,  and  watched 
over  the  observance  of  the  fuero ;  but  this  officer  had  not 
either  a  voice  or  a  vote  in  the  ayuntamiento,  and  was  in 
every  other  respect  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  concejo. 
These  officers  were  called  domini,  dominantes,  and  also 
seniores.  The  administration  of  justice,  the  levying  of 
taxes,  raising  of  troops,  and  all  the  interior  policy  of  the 
concejo,  devolved  upon  the  ayuntamiento.  The  members 
of  this  body  were  chosen  every  year  by  ballot,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  commtme.  Whoever  solicited  a  vote,  cither 
fbr  himself  or  for  his  friends,  or  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  elec- 
tors by  money,  or  even  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  was  thereby 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ever  becoming  a  member  of  any 
ayuntamiento.  To  supply  the  expenses  of  the  concejo,  to 
prm'ide  fbr  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  endowment  of 
schools,  the  construction  of  roads,  and  other  works  of  public 
utility  or  ornament,  every  concejo  possessed  certain  property, 
which  was  inalienable.  This  fund  was  increased  by  the 
mulcts  imposed  on  certain  criminals  by  the  ayuntamiento. 
Any  individual  of  that  body,  who  was  found  guilty  of  mal- 
versation of  this  property,  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
sum  he  had  misapplied.  All  the  citizens  enjoyed  equal 
rights  in  these  concejos :  Christians,  Moors,  and  Jews,  all 
had  the  same  privileges.  No  nobleman  was  allowed  to  settle 
in  them,  unless  he  first  renounced  all  the  privileges  of  his 
class,  and  became  a  commoner ;  nor  was  he  allowed  even  to 
build  a  castle  or  a  palace  by  which  he  might  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  If  any  one  attempted 
to  do  so,  the  alcaldes  were  bound  by  fbero,  and  under  the 
most  severe  penalties,  to  expel  him  from  the  concejo. 
Every  individual  who  resorted  to  these  colonies  found  in 
them  the  most  perfect  security  against  oppression ;  and  in 
some  of  them,  as  was  the  case  in  Cuenca,  he  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  any  crime  which  he  might  have  committed, 
or  even  for  debts  contracted,  previous  to  his  settling  in  the 
concejo:  many  accordingly  withdrew  from  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  flocked  from  every  quarter  to 
this  seat  of  liberty. 

Such  were  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  these  colonies  and 
their  <*on sequent  stale  of  prosperity,  that  many  barons  vo- 
luntarily renounced  the  pnvilegci  of  their  rank  to  settle  in 
them.  Many  behctrias,  or  free  cities,  which  were  at  liberty 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  lord  they 
chose,  preferred  the  patronage  or  the  king  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  the  concejos.  Similar  fueros  were 
also  granted  to  such  cities  as  rendered  eminent  services  in 
the  wars  against  the  Moors.  In  all  ordinary  cases  the 
ayuntamiento  derided  alone,  but  every  subject  which  could 
interest  the  whole  community  was,  and  is  even  at  this  day, 
particularly  in  villages,  decided  in  roncejo  abierto^  or  open 
council,  in  which  all  the  citizens  in  the  commune  have  a 
Voire.  AVhcn  the  king  ordered  any  thing  contra  fuero,  the 
alcalde,  placing  the  king*s  order  upon  his  head  as  a  sign  of 
resport,  pronounced  his  veto  by  the  well-known  formula  of 
•  olH»dezrase  y  no  se  cumpla,'  i.  e.,  let  it  be  obeyed  and  not 
fulfilled.  These  ayuntamientos  had  also  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  procuradores,  or  deputies,  to  the  Cortes,  or 
great  asHcmblies  of  the  nation ;  and  these  procuradorea 
ibrmed  there  the  Brazo  dt  las  Universidados,  or  the  house  of 


oommont.  This  Bruo  wat  always  the  most  powerful 
auxiliary  of  the  crown,  and  the  most  effective  ehwk  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  barons  in  the  timet  of  feudalism. 
During  the  disturbed  minoritiei  of  Ferdinando  IV.  and 
Alonso  IX.  of  Castile,  the  munktipal  constitution  of  Spain 
suffered  greatly.  The  kings  and  the  feudal  lords,  alwaya 
ready  to  take  every  advantage  to  forward  their  own  interest, 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  availed 
themselves  of  the  pretext  of  disturbances  in  the  eleotiona  of 
the  ayuntamientos,  and  the  king  usurped  the  right  of 
appointing  their  members  in  some  conce)os.  The  Certaa 
constantly  remonstrated  against  this  abuse,  and  aeveral 
laws  were  enacted  to  pre\'ent  its  continuance.  Another 
innovation  introduced  by  the  kings  was  that  of  appointing 
corregidoros  or  juecet  ateUariadoa,  salaried  judges,  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  the  concejos  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
thereby  depriving  the  ayuntamiento  of  the  judiciid  power. 
Under  John  II.  of  Castile,  in  the  flfleenth  century,  on 
account  of  some  dispute  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  it  was  esta- 
blished that  the  ayuntamiento  of  that  city  should  consist  of 
sixteen  regidores — eight  for  the  nobility,  and  eight  for  the 
commons,  all  appointed  by  the  king,  and  holding  their 
offices  for  life.  '  Tliis  abuse,  says  Mariana, '  led  to  another, 
viz.,  that  of  selling  these  offices,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  common  weal,  and  thus,  institutions  whidi  are  good  in 
their  origin  and  tendency  are  often  turned  into  evil.*  The 
nation  continuing  its  remonstrances  against  this  abuse,  a 
law  was  enacted  about  1540  (see  Beeopiiacion,  book  vii. 
title  drd,  law  25th),  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no  town 
having  a  population  under  500  Tecinos  (about  2000  souU) 
should  have  an  ayuntamiento  appointed  by  the  goremment. 
Under  the  profligate  government  of  Philip  IV.,  the  muni- 
cipal offices  were  shamcfiilly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
every  largo  city ;  but  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  where 
these  ofiicos  otferea  little  or  no  inducement,  they  continued 
to  be  elective.  Some  towns  bought  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  municipal  officers,  and  were  called  on  that  account 
crmcpjos  redimidiM,  or  rodoemed  oonncils.  Under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Count  Aranda  it  was  established  that  two  officers 
named  personoros  diputados  del  comun,  or  hombres-bue- 
nos,  should  be  elected  in  every  town  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  the  ayuntamiento.  The  Cortes  of  1812 
abolished  all  the  abuses,  and  all  the  towns  were  restored 
to  their  primitive  right  of  electing  their  municipal  officers. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  on  his  return  mnn  France  in  1814,  re- 
scinded every  thing  which  the  Cortes  had  done,  and  restonsd 
the  ayuntamientos  porpotuos.  Under  the  administration  of 
Burgos,  an  innovation  has  been  introduced  by  which  the 
ayuntamientos  are  at  present  composed  partly  of  the  old 
perpetual  regidores  and  partly  of  officers  elected  annually 
by  a  certain  number  of  individuals  the  ridiest  in  the 
commune. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  efforts  of  the  gofenment 
to  destroy  this  salutary  institution,  so  contrary  to  that  cen- 
tralizing system  first  established  by  Napoleon,  and  nnfertn- 
nately  blindly  followed  by  more  than  one  enlightened  na- 
tion, it  still  exists,  and  has  been  at  all  times  a  check  against 
de8ix>tism— feehle  indeed,  but  yet  sufliicient  to  haiw  stfll 
preserved  in  the  Spanish  nation  a  democratical  spirit  which, 
on  all  occasions  of  great  national  interest,  has  manifested 
itself  in  its  fulness.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  oar  da3ra,  not  to 
quote  other  more  remote  examples,  that  when  the  Spanish 
government  in  1 808  deserted  the  nation,  delivering  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  French;  when  the  nobility,  the  hij^ 
clergy,  and  all  the  high  civil  and  military  functionanet 
acknowledged  the  dis;>racefVil  transactions  of  Bayonne, 
the  alcalde  of  Mostoles  (see  Schepeler,  HifUnre  de  la  RSvo- 
lution  dH^pagne,  vol.  i.  chap.  3,  jp.  55),  an  insignificant  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  raised  the  national 
standard  against  the  emiieror  of  the  French,  and  the  whole 
nation  ilocking  round  it,  exercise<l  in  its  fblness  that  portion 
of  the  sovereign  ])ower  which  it  had  always  preserved.  Igno- 
rance of  the  municipal  constitutions  of  Spain  is  one  of  Che 
causes  that  politicians,  both  native  and  foreign,  are  so  iVe- 
quently  deceived  in  their  judgments  and  calculatkms  relatii'e 
to  Spain,  particularly  in  times  of  great  political  excitement. 
Tliis  ignorance  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  some 
individuals  have  so  unjustly  accused  of  dangerous  inno- 
vations the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  Cadix,  in  which 
however  nothing  else  is  contained  than  doctrines  sanctioned 
by  all  the  loi*al  fVicros ;  and  no  rights  are  there  proclaimed 
but  those  which  the  nation  at  all  times  had  exercised,  and 
was  then  actually  exercising.  (See  Mariana,  Examem  de  h 


Antigua  LtgiHacioa  dtEipaSa ;  RttKgnladon  lU  la*  Lejfu 
tie  ttlot  Bexnat.  book  liL ;  Muuoi,  Hittoria  de  E^naa, 
book  XX.  chap.  13.) 

AZA'LEA  (in  BoUnv)  ii  the  nanie  of  a  genua  balouging 
to  the  natural  older  Ericmte,  and  cousistiDK  of  Hhrubs. 
romarkabls  for  the  beauty  aad  fragraiioe  of  their  flower* ; 
on  which  account  tbey  are  vety  generally  cultivated  in 
Surope.  By  loma  botaniiti  the  ganua  is  esteemed  the 
uine  M  rhododendron,  in  which  it  in  accordingly  sunk ;  and 
it  mult  be  confessed,  that  it  ii  difficult  to  point  out  any 
poaiiivs  character,  except  the  thin  and  generally  deciduous 
leave*  by  which  aialea  can  be  distinguiihed  from  rhodo- 
dendron. It  wilt  however  be  more  confurmabla  to  popu- 
lar UMge  if  w«  apeak  of  them  apart ;  und,  u  the  subject 
it  one  of  great  general  interest,  we  shall  do  so  at  aome 

Since  the  year  1734,  when  we  have  the  earliest  record  of 
the  exiatenceof  American  aialeas  in  England,  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Peter  Cirilioson.  they  hdve  been  so  generally  diffused, 
and  have  been  so  much  altered  from  their  wild  characters 
tiy  doineeticatioii.  that  it  is  no  loniter  possible  to  trace  them,  | 
in  a  SBlislhrloiy  manner,  bark  to  their  ariglnal  types.  It  is 
Dot  by  merely  raising  U)em  from  seed  that  this  deviation  ' 
from  their  wild  charaetert  has  been  brought  about,  but  also 
by  their  having  been  either  accidentally  or  arUHcially  hy- 
bridiied  till  all  trace  of  their  original  forms  is  lost  in  new 
and  unnatural  features.  We  shall  thereforo  state,  in  the  i 
Urst  place,  the  characters  by  which  the  species  ere  distin- 
guiahed  on  their  naLve  hills,  and  then  advert  to  the  nu- 
merous garden  varietiea  in  cultivation  in  this  country ; 
premising  only  that  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  followiUK  are 
tbe  only  original  specie*  from  which  our  garden  plants  nave 
descended. 

Four  principal  forms  exist,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all 
these  specie*  are  referable:  vis.,  1.  those  with  glutinous 
lltmers  and  short  stamens ;  2.  those  with  glutinous  (lowers 
and  stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla ;  3,  those  with 
flowers  that  are  scaroelv  at  all  glutinous,  and  stamens  much 
lunger  than  the  corolla;  4.  those  with  flowers  that  are 
scarcely  at  all  glutinous,  and  short  stamens.  These  will 
form  tbe  natural  sub-divisions  of  the  genus. 

Section  I.  Flmoert  eoeered  wilh  numerou)  gtutinou* 
Aatrt.  Sbaneiu  litth  or  not  at  all  longer  than  the  tube 
o/tAe  eonlia. 

I.  Aialea  viicoaa,  Linn.  (A,  odorata,  vitlata,  Sisa,  lucida. 
</aulhort).  Laavea  shining,  greon  on  both  sides,  fringed 
at  the  edite.^A  native  of  swamps,  copses,  and  wot  and 
shady  woods,  througbout  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Georgia.  It  is  a  shrub  from  three  to 
ciuht  teet  faigh,  with  tlw  young  branches  covered  with 
nucncruus  stimsh  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  are  bright 
green,  shining,  and  smooth  on  the  upper  side;  paler  but 
n:it  at  all  glaucous,  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  are 
delictuusly  fragrvnt,  usually  white  or  nearly  lo,  with  a  lung 
narrow  tube,  and  s  contracted  limb  with  narrow  sharp- 
pornled  divisions ;  thay  ore  covered  all  over  externally  with 
glutinous  brownisb-purple  glands.  The  stamens  are  not 
ai>  lung  as  the  legroenU  of  the  corolla,  but  longer  than  its 
tube.  It  is  on*  of  tbe  most  common  species  and  the  moat 
frjjrrant.  GardetMfs  seldom  distinguish  it  well  from 
A.  pmdymemi,  or  A.  midi/hra,  supposing  its  differenoe 
lu  depend  upon  ita  Howers  appearing  after  the  leaves  are 
expanded ;  this  is  however  an  unimportant  and  accidental 
circumitance  little  worth  attention  ;  the  essential  difference 
brtween  thia  and  penetgrnma  consists  in  iU  glutinous 
rurollas  and  very  short  stamens.  A:caUa  nitida  of  the 
Itardens,  and  of  the  Bolanicui  Register,  plate  414,  is  this 

«.  AzaUii  glaura,  Lamarck.  Leaves  dull-green,  some- 
what wrinkled  and  wavy  at  the  edge,  glaucous  on  th«  under 
tide,  fiinged  at  tbe  edge.— Found  in  clayey  swamp*  in  the 
middle  states  of  North  America,  where  it  flower*  rather 
eariier  than  the  lasL  In  s  wild  stat«  it  is  a  much  rarer 
plant,  and  don  not  grow  so  UU  ;  iU  white  flowers  appear 
ut  the  utmost  prcfuaoti,  and  are  vary  like  those  of  A.  vueota, 
but  tbe  iiamans  are  a  hitle  longer.  8ome  boUniste  con- 
aiiler  it  a  iMre  variety  of  that  specie*  ;  but  it  is  i«adily 
hnowo  by  ita  broader  and  more  wavy  Ivave*,  which  are  not 
Bl  all  sbininit.  but  have  a  dull  grey  Rurnu>e,  and  ai«  very 
glaiiixnis  on  the  under  aide.  In  the  nurseries  it  ia  eallea 
d.  viteom  JbrHnutda. 
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j  8«otuii  3.  flMosTi  MNMfwct  iMtA  nwMToitf  gtniinomaimim. 
Situnmt  MucA  longer  than  tkeeoroUa. 

3.  Atalea  nitida,  Pursh.  Branches  with  very  few  ham. 
Leaves  small,  rather  leathery,  shining,  and  smooth  on  both 
sides.— Found  in  deep  tnosay  awamps  on  the  mountains  of 
North  America,  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  Virginia, 
flowering  in  Jane  and  July.  Th*  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  appear  a  little  earlier  than  the  flowers,  ere  dark- 
green,  ihining,  and  smaller  than  in  any  other  species ;  the 
only  parts  which  ore  hairy  are  the  mid-rib  and  the  tnargin. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  red  tinge,  and  glutinous ; 
their  tube  is  a  little  longer  than  the  segments;  the  calvx 
is  very  short ;  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  corolla. 
It  is  donbtfhl  whether  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  cultivaiiOD. 
(See  No.  I. 

,  4.  Aialea  hinpida,  Pursh.  Branches  clothed  with  numer- 
ous BtifBsb  hairs.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  covered  with 
blootn  on  both  side*,  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
smooth  on  the  lower. — A  native  of  the  borders  of  laket; 
and  on  the  hichest  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  state 
of  PennsylTania,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  An 
upright  shrub,  growing  ten  or  Gflecn  feet  high,  with  a 
bluish  aspect,  by  which  it  may  be  recogniied  at  a  disisnce. 
It  is  distinguished  ft^m  A.  glauca  by  its  greater  statute, 
its  longer  stamens,  and  it*  very  erect  mode  of  erowlh  ;  its 
glaucous  bloom  will  readily  separate  it  from  all  tbe  other 
species.  Pursh  says  its  flowers  in  a  wild  state  are  white 
with  a  red  border,  and  a  tinge  of  red  in  (he  tube,  which 
makes  them  appear  to  be  of  a  rose  colour  before  tbey  are 
open  ;  and  that  they  frequently  have  ten  stamens.  In 
gardens  it  is  often  uUled  A.  glauca. 

S.  Azalea  pontica.   Lino.     Leaves  large,   not  shining, 

Euckered,  reflexed  and  wavy  at  the  edge,  green  and  slighllv 
airy  on  both  surfaoe*.  Flowen  yellow,  long-stslkea, 
covered  with  long  bain  and  glutinous  glands. — Common 
in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Po- 
land, rendering  the  whole  country  a  brilliant  garden  with 
its  golden  fragrant  flowers,  duruig  tbe  month  of  May. 
AlIhuiuBh  found  on  the  mountains,  it  ia  by  r 


abound  in  a  fluid  neotar,  which  is  said  to  render  poisoneu* 
tlie  honey  collected  by  the  bees  at  the  time  of  its  blooming. 
It  is  readily  known  by  its  large  yellow  corollas  from  all  tbe 
American  species  -  in  the  gardens  it  deviates  to  a  paU  tlraio 
aJour,  which  is  called  white  by  collectors. 

Section  3.  Fiowen  tmth  leareely  tmu  gluitnout  hoiri, 
Slament  muck  longer  than  the  coiiMa. 

a.  Azalea  peridgmena,  Penoon.  {A.  nudiflora,  ^l'/M.; 
pe^ic1ymenuiaes,  Michaux;  coccinea,  specioea.  rubra,  ruii- 
lans,  carnea,  alba,  pspilionecea,  partita,  puljandr*  iif  th« 
Gardent.)  ],eave*  flat,  nearly  hairles*.  except  the  mid- 
rib, which  is  bristly.  Tube  of  the  corolla  much  longer 
than  the  limb,  which  is  white. — Found  wild  on  the  »t<ln  uf 
hill*,  in  woods  all  over  North  America,  where  it  is  called 
Upright  Hone^tuddt^*,  name  which  it  well  merits  fur  its 
fragrance  and  beauty.  It  is  a  smsller  plant  than  A.  mt- 
rota.  rarely  exceeding  the  height  of  a  man,  and  being  ge- 
nerally much  thorter,  and  exoeedingly  branched.  By  bota- 
nists it  was  formerly  distinguished  by  its  llnwer*  appearing 
before  its  leaves,  whence  it  was  called  A.  mtdijhra ;  but  at 
this  is  an  uncertain  circumstance,  the  name  we  have  adopted 
from  Persuon  deserves  the  preference.  Its  leaves  are  bnght 
green,  and  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  flat,  and  by%o 
means  puckered  or  wavy ;  their  under  side  and  the  brancliea 
are  slightly  downy,  and  their  margin  covered  with  siifl'  hairs. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  olmost  entirely  deslilute  of  the  glulinoua 
glands  of  .4  viieota;  thev  have  generally  more  red  ihan 
white  in  their  colour,  and  have  remarkably  long  stamens. 
Our  gardens  ai«  filled  with  variations  from  this  inciCB :  it 
it  easily  known  by  lis  smooth  haiir  flowers  and  lung  sta- 
mens fhim  A.  vitcota,  which  is  hi  more  sweet ;  of  the 
varieties  the  handsomest  is  the  old  scarlet  anlea. 

7.  Axa/ta  aumemM.  Hicbaox  (A.Urolor./^rsA).  Lmtm 
hoar)',  especially  beneath,  where  they  are  alto  downy  ;  their 
midrib  without  any  stiff  hairs.  Tube  of  the  corolla  of  about 
the  length  of  the  limb,  which  is  whita.— On  barren  sandy 
hilU.  in  the  suulhern  pans  of  tbe  United  States,  iin  llie 
banks  of  river*  in  South  Larolina,  and  on  the  mountain*  of 
Virgiiua,  thi*  species  grow*  wild ;  U  nannbles  A.  pineip- 
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mena  very  much,  but  is  a  tenderer  plant,  and  has  the  same 
grey  appearance  which  renders  A,glauca  so  conspicuous 
an  object.  Its  flowers  are  small  and  white,  with  a  deep  rosy 
red  tube  ;  they  appear  the  earliest  of  the  American  species. 
8.  Azalea  catmdulacea,  Michaux.  Leaves  convex, 
shining,  bright  green,  slightly  hairy  on  both  sides,  reflexed 
and  wavy  at  the  edge ;  their  midrib  without  sti£f  hairs. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  not  longer  than  the  broad  orange-coloured 
or  scarlet  limb. — A  native  of  moist  places  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America ;  sometimes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  rivers,  but  more  frequently  adorning  the  mountains  with 
a  garment  of  living  scarlet.  It  is  very  nearlv  the  same  as 
A,  periclymena,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  larger 
ana  more  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  by  its  rugose  wavy 
leaves.  It  is  certainly  no  variety  of  ^.  pontica,  as  some  have 
thought ;  its  downy  flowers  without  glutinous  glands  dis- 
tinguish it  at  first  sight 

9.  Azalea  arborescens,  Pursh.  Leaves  covered  on  the 
nnderside  by  a  glaucous  bloom,  and  smooth  on  both  sides. 
Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyx  with 
leafy  divisions. — ^The  only  botanist  who  has  described  this 
remarkable  plant  is  Pursh,  who  says  it  grows  on  rivulets 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Pennsylvania,  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  He  speaks  of  it  thus :  *  This  beautiful  species  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  gardens. 
I  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  John  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia.  It  rises  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage  and 
large  abundant  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental 
shrub  I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  much  pubescent  as 
the  rest  of  the  species ;  the  scales  of  the  flower-buds  are 
large,  yellowish-brown,  surrounded  with  a  fringed  white 
border.' 

Section  4.  Flowers  entirely  destitute  of  glutinout  hairs. 
Stamens  short.    Corollas  beU'Shoped. 

10.  Azalea  sinensis  (A.pontica;  sinensis.  Botanical  Re- 
gister, plate  1253).  Leaves  downy  on  both  sides,  sharp- 
pointed,  glaucous  beneath,  reflexed  and  wavy  at  the  edges. 
Flowers  covered  externally  only  with  a  fine  silkiness ;  their 
tube  much  shorter  tiian  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions 
of  which  are  acute. — Introduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wells,  of  Redleaf,  about  the  year  1826,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  that  country.  Its  leaves  are  very  like  those 
0^  Azalea  pontica,  except  that  they  are  glaucous  underneath, 
and  its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  clear  ochry  yellow ;  it  is  even 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  that  species.  Its  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  however,  without  any  glandular  or  other 
conspicuous  hairs  on  the  outside,  and  with  scarcely  any 
tube,  distinguishes  it  sufficiently.  The  segments  of  the  co- 
rolla are  broadly  ovate,  slightly  wavy,  and  the  upper  one  is 
distinctly  dotted  in  the  manner  of  a  rhododendron.  This 
species  and  the  two  next  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unless 
kept  in  a  conservatory,  or  in  a  good  frame  well  protected 
from  cold  in  winter,  and  from  excessive  drought  in  summer. 

1 1.  Azalea  indica,  LinnsBUs.  Leaves  obovate,  flat,  green 
on  both  sides,  and  very  abundantly  clothed  with  stiffish 
brown  hairs.  Flowers  quite  smooth  externally  ;  their  tube 
much  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions  of 
which  are  rounded.  Calyx  small  and  very  hispid  ;  stamens 
five.— This  and  the  following  are  the  most  beautiful  plants 
which  exist  in  the  rich  Flora  of  China,  where  they  far  ex- 
ceed in  splendour  of  appearance  the  camellias,  moutans, 
chrysanthemums,  and  roses  of  that  favoured  climate.  This 
forms  a  bu!»h  varying  in  height  from  two  to  six  feet,  with 
tlw  branches  usually  drooping,  and  covered  when  young 
with  riirid  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  flat, 
and  half  evergreen,  usually  tinged  with  brown,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  brown  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed. 
The  flowers  ure  large  and  showy,  and  ^aily  marked 
with  brilliant  colours.  The  calyx  is  very  small,  and  closely 
covered  with  stiff  hairs.  Of  the  many  varieties  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese,  the  following  arc  the  only  kinds  that  have 
yet  been  established  in  the  English  gardens:  ].  The  Brick- 
red,  with  very  rusty  leaves,  and  flowers  coloured  with 
orange  and  dusky  red— a  splendid  varietv  introduced  in  the 
year  1808;  2.  The  Df)uble  Purple,  with  double  purplish 
lilac  flowers,  not  very  beautiful ;  3.  The  Varie/^ated,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers  variegated  with  red  and  white,  and 
occasionally  becoming  wholly  red ;  the  most  beautiful  kind 
of  all. 

12.  Azalea  ledifolia.  Hooker.    Leaves  obovate,  flat,  e\-er- 
green,  green  on  both  sides,  and  clothed  with  brown  hair«. 


Flowen  qnite  smooth  externally  *  their  tube  muoh  tborte 
than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisioni  of  which  are  dilated 
and  wavy.  Calyx  with  leafy  acute  sepals ;  stamens  ten. — 
A  native  of  China,  and  less  impatient  of  cold  Uian  the  last» 
from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  its  leafy  calyx,  evergreeOp 
less  rusty,  shining  leaves,  larger  flowers,  ana  mora  numer- 
ous stamens.  There  are  two  varieties  in  the  gardens,  the 
White  and  the  Royal  Purple,  or  Phoemcea,  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  most  noble  object  when  covered  with  its  large 
blossoms  of  the  richest  Tyrian  purple. 

For  Azalea  procumbens,  see  Cham jELKDOif. 

For  A,  lapponica  and  fra^ans,  see  RHODODSNDKoif. 

As  the  nurseries  abound  m  varieties  of  all  the  preceding 
species  of  very  unequal  degrees  of  beauty,  it  may  be  usefiu 
to  the  horticulturistiio  know  that  the  most  remarkable  aie 
the  following :  A.  Hscosa  prsecox,  scabra,  pumila  glauca, 
nitida;  A.  nudiflora  rubra,  violacea,  ooccinea  (major  and 
minor),  staminea,  ruUlans,  variabilis,  longiflora,  bioobr,  pul- 
cherrima,  incamata,  blanda;  vittata;  nwrabUis;  trium" 
phans;  grandijhra;  versicolor  cobourgii  and  papilionacea ; 
gloria  mundi;  ammnissima;  chryseleetra ;  fiaribundai 
and  cumulatcL  The  beauty  of  all  tMse  is,  however,  far  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Hignclere  Scarlet,  or  thyrsijhra  (Bat, 
Reg,  t.  1367),  a  plant  which  is  covered  in  the  spring  with 
loi^  thyrses  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  flowers 

The  foregoing  are  the  nurserymen*s  names  bj  which  the 
varieties  may  be  purchased.  It  would  be  impossible  to  plsise 
them  in  their  respective  species  with  any  sort  of  accuracy. 

There  exists,  moreover,  in  several  collections,  a  number 
of  most  beautiful  hybrid  kinds,  which  could  not  be  referred 
to  anv  of  the  wild  species.  They  have  been  chiefly  raised 
at  Ghent,  whence  they  are  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the 
name  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  or  at  Hishclere,  in  Hampshire,  by 
the  late  Lord  Caernarvon.  Their  parents  have  been 
usually  some  deep-coloured  variety  of  A.  pericfymena  or 
calendulacea  on  the  one  hand,  and  A.  pontiea  on  the  other, 
the  former  giving  colour  and  firagrance,  the  latter  siae. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  them  are  the  following : — the  dumge^ 
able  pontiea  or  versicolor,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
plate  1559;  the  sparkUrtg  or  scintillane  (Bat,  Reg,  t. 
1461) ;  the  Highclere  blush,  or  lepida  (Bot.  Reg.  t.  1402), 
with  large  white  blossoms  bordered  with  rose  and  stained 
on  one  petal  with  yellow ;  the  conper-ookmred  or  subru' 
prea  (Bot.  Reg,  t.  1366);  and  above  all.  Lady  Harriet 
Stapleton's  {Bot,  Reg,  1407),  with  deep  rose-ooloured 
flowers  having  a  crimson  tube,  and  one  of  the  petals  stained 
in  the  centre  with  a  clear  buff  colour. 

The  'cultivation  of  azaleas  must  be  divkled  into  that  of 
the  hardy  and  that  of  the  green-house  kinds.  Hardy 
azaleas  succeed  perfectly  if  pUnted  in  peat  earth  mixed 
with  about  one-third  or  even  one-half  loam.  They 
should  be  sheltered  when  young  by  one  another,  or  by 
rhododendrons,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  the  gialftes  ad!- 
vance  in  size,  for  they  are  natives  of  swampy  sttuatioiis» 
where  they  spring  up  amon^  the  bushes,  ana  aie,  vhen 
young,  completely  protected  from  the  scorching  snn.  The 
dampness  of  our  climate  renders  it  unnecessary  to  treat 
them  as  swamp  plants;  on  the  contrary,  they  iiieeced 
nowhere  in  England  better  than  on  the  sides  of  dry  hiXli 
or  on  elevated  ground ;  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should  be  screened  firom  the 
sun,  either  by  their  own  shadow,  or  by  that  of  other  things. 
Their  roots  run  along  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
never  force  their  way  downwards  more  than  a  few  inches ; 
they  are  of  a  delicate  fibrous  texture,  and  are  easily  ii^uT«d« 
For  this  reason  the  best  gardeners  never  allow  tne  soil  in 
which  their  azaleas  grow  to  be  either  hoed  or  raked;  it  is 
only  hand-woeded,  and  allowed  to  become  mossy.  Ererr 
year  or  two  the  beds  receive  a  top-dressing  of  peat  and 
loam,  into  which  the  young  roots  immediately  strike  fiom 
within  the  old  and  exhausted  soil. 

For  the  green-house   azaleas  a  mode  of  management 

es^ntially  the  same  in  principle,  but  different  in  application! 

is  required.    China,  tlieir  native  country,  is  suliject  to  a 

;  long  perio<l  of  dry  or  cold  weather,  where  vegetation  con« 

tinues  torpid ;   but  during  the  growing  season  the  air  it 

I  remarkably  mild  and  moist,  with  brilliant  sunshine.    The 

cultivator  must  adapt  his  practice  to  this  natural  state  of 

I  thmgs ;  by   growing  the  azaleas  rapidly   when   they  are 

f rowing,  and  afterwards  allowing  them  to  take  a  long  Te»t. 
or  this  purpose  he  should  commence  forcing  them  gra- 
dually in  a  temperature  of  50^  or  55^  during  the  month  of 
i  January,  keeping  them  gently  moist ;    in  February  hif 
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hMit  MMmld  be  increased*  and  as  Tefletatioii  beeomes  noie 
•eCife,  moiitMe  should  be  more  freely  ^MnplM  along  with  a 
rmf  small  quantity  of  licjuid  manure.  This  mode  of  treat- 
nent  must  be  persevered  m,  never  allowing  the  temperature 
to  rise  above  76^  or  80°  at  the  utmost,  until  the  flowers  are 
•upended ;  after  that  has  happened  the  plants  should  still 
Im  kept  growing  till  June  or  July,  when  watering  should  be 
discontinued,  except  at  intervals,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  sink  to  rest,  in  which  state  they  are  to  remain 
till  Ihid  succeeding  January,  great  care  being  taken  that 
dmruu^  the  whole  of  the  growing  time  they  are  fuiUy  ex- 
maeato  Ughi^  and  that  as  much  air  as  possible  is  given  them, 
when  abmit  to  be  again  called  into  existence,  they  should 
be  shifted  into  new  pots  of  a  larger  size  than  before,  and 
supplied  with  fresh  peat  and  loam ;  but  in  doing  this  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  of  their  delicate  roots :  it  is 
better  to  waidi  away  any  soil  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove,  rather  than  to  break  it  off  in  the  rude  manner  too 
usually  pfftetised  by  g^eners  who  are  ignorant  of  Uie 
principles  of  the  operations  which  they  perfimn.  Managed 
thus,  the  Chinese  azaleas  are  beyond  all  comparison  the 

Syest  plants  that  are  grown :  less  stiff  and  formal  than 
i  camelUa,  equalling  in  brilliant  colours  the  South  Ame- 
rican cacti,  and  infinitely  superior  to  all  of  them  in  their 
eracefiil  aspect,  and  mildly  odoriferous  flowers,  it  is  won- 
derful Uiat  they  should  not  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 
Those  who  woiidd  see  them  in  their  full  beauty  should,  in 
their  flowering  season,  visit  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural SocMty,  or  particularly  that  of  Sir  Edmund  An- 
trobus,  at  Cheam,  where  these  gorgeous  plants  appear  in 
unrivalled  magnificence. 

Axaleas  are  usually  propagated  by  layers ;  but  they  may 
be  increased  quite  as  readily,  and  at  less  expense,  by  cut- 
tinga  of  the  young  half-grown  wood,  placed  under  hand- 
gUtfses  in  an  exhausted  cucumber-frame,  and  struck  in 
river-sand.  The  principal  difficulty  under  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  preserve  them  during  the  first  winter  after 
they  become  plimts,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off;  the  only 
remedy  fbr  which  is  free  ventilation,  and  constant  care  to 
remove  those  which  perish. 

AZA'NI,  an  antient  town  of  Fhrygia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
now  in  ruins.  Herodian  calls  it  ^zani,  from  ^zen,  the 
son  of  Tantalus,  and  says  that  some  called  it  also  Azanion. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Azanitee,  or  ^zanitae.  (Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus,  de  Urbibus,)  Strabo  (xiL  576)  men- 
tions Azani,  Nacdeia,  and  Kotyaeion  (the  present  Kiutaya) 
as  towns  of  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Its  situation  had  been  long 
a  matter  of  doubt,  until  a  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Keppd 
▼isited  its  remains,  a^  ascertained  from  the  inscri^ions 
lie  found  there  that  they  belonged  to  the  Azani  or  Azani 
of  the  antient  geographers.  It  is  situated  twenty  miles 
8.W.  of  Kiutaya,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhyndacus,  on 
which  are  two  antient  bridges.  A  vast  quantity  of  shafts 
of  columns,  beautifhlly-worked  capitals,  entablatures,  &e., 
lie  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  Turkish  village  of 

SadvM  Hislar  has  been  built  entirely  out  of  the  ruins. 
>ws  of  erect  columns  are  still  standing  in  several  places. 
The  finest  remains  are  those  of  a  temple  and  a  tneatre. 
The  temple  is  on  a  hill,  and  is  116  feet  in  length,  and 
68  in  breadth ;  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  pillars  on  the  north 
aide,  and  Hve  out  of  eight  on  the  west  front,  remain  stand- 
ing, and  in  the  highest  preservation.  Those  on  the  east 
and  south  sides  ate  overthrown,  but  lie  close  to  their  original 
position.  They  are  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  shafts  are  fluted, 
and  made  each  of  a  single  block  of  marble  28  feet  in  length. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  on  the  north  and  west  sides  are 
also  standing,  but  the  other  two  sides  have  fallen.  Under 
the  temple  is  %  subterraneous  chamber,  having  an  arched 
atone  roof,  and  of  the  same  extent  as  the  temple  itself.  The 
theatre  is  232  feet  exterior  diameter;  the  stone  benches 
and  part  of  the  walls  still  remain.  Some  of  the  Greek 
inscnpcions  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  refer  to  th3  reign 
of  Hadrian..  Numerous  coins  of  Roman  emperors  and 
others  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  (G.  Kep- 
pel's  Journey  acrois  the  Balkan  and  into  Asia  MinoTt 
London,  1831.) 

AZA'RA,  DON  FELl'Z  Dfi,  was  bom  at  Barbunales, 
near  Balliastro,  or  Barba»tro,  in  Aragon,  in  May,  1746.  He 
raeeived  his  early  education  at  H  uesca,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  the  military  academy  of  Barcelona.  In  1764  he  entered 
the  army,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  against 
Algiers  under  O'Reilly,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  *He  was 
acaptaiAiA  1776,   In  1 780  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank 


of  lieatenaiit-wloiMl*  as  one  of  the  oommfiMionen  appbtaMI 
by  Spain  to  deftae  the  Hmits  of  its  possessions  in  Ptraguj. 
which  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  While  there*  he  undertook  the  task  ^making 
a  map  of  Paraguay,  a  labour  which  occupied  him  ht  thirteen 
^ears.  He  had  to  explore  vast  and  wild  unknown  regiona, 
mhabited  by  Indian  tnbes,  often  hostile,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dansers  and  privations  of  every  land.  Far  Iknm  being 
assisted  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  he  was  persecuted  by 
them;  even  his  papers  were  taken  from  him,  he  was 
accused  of  having  a  treasonable  ui^rstanding  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  was  subject  to  numerous  vexations  flrom 
the  governor  at  Assumption,  andfimn  the  Tioerov  at  Bnenoa 
Ayres.  Jealousy  and  ignorance  were  the  origm  of  these 
persecutions. 

.4JBara*s  character,  however,  stood  proof  against  them, 
and  he  rendered  some  essential  services  to  his  govemment» 
especially  in  reconnoitring  the  ooast  sou^  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  the  country  of  the  Patagoniana.  He  was  recalled 
to  Europe  in  1801.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  his 
elder  brother,  Nicolas  de  Asara,  was  then  ambassador  for 
Spain ;  and  he  remained  there  until  his  brother's  death  in 
January,  1803.  Afterwards,  Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain, 
called  him  to  Madrid,  and  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  council  for  Indian  af&irs.  -  Azara*s  travels  in  South 
America  were  published  in  French  at  Paris  in  1809,  and 
edited  by  C.  A.  Walckenaer,  to  whom  the  author  had  in- 
trusted tne  revision  of  the  work ;  with  notes  by  G.  Guvier, 
an  atlas,  and  a  life  of  Azara,  4  vols.  8vo.  They  con- 
tain a  description  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  scattered  through  that  vast  region,  their  habits  and 
characteristio  varieties;  with  an  account  of  the  Spanish 
discovery  and  conquest,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
missionary  ioolonies  by  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  singular 
system  of  government.  The  second  part  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  a  wuable  history  of  the  quadrupeda  and  reptiles  of 
that  country,  which  had  been  previously  pablished  sepa- 
rately in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1801 ;  it  was  translated  into 
French  iWmi  the  MSS.  of  the  author,  by  Moreau  St  Mery, 

AZA'RA,  DON  JOSE'  NICOLAS  DE,  was  bom  at 
Barbunales,  in  1731.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  aa  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Don  Rinurdo  Val,  minister  of  King  Ferdinand  VI.,  who 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  department  of  foreign  aifkirs. 
which  Axara  accepted.  In  1760  he  was  sent  to  Rome^ 
aa  agent  for  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Spain.  Don 
Jos6  Monino,  known  afterwards  as  the  Count  of  Floridn 
Blanca,  who  was  then  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  eourt 
of  Rome,  being  soon  after  appointed  prime  minister  of 
Charies  ID.,  was  succeeded  in  the  embasinr  by  the  Duke 
Grimaldi,  but  Axara  performed  all  the  real  diplomatic  busi- 
ness with  the  papal  court.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
difficult  negotiations  concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
fWnn  Spain.  After  Grimaldi's  death,  Axara  was  appointed 
his  successor.  He  einoyed  the  fall  confidence  of  Pcjie 
Pius  VI.,  and  had  much  influence  on  the  Roman  polities 
of  that  time.  Azara  was  fond  of  literature  and  of  the  arts, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  then  in  the  Roman  capital,  such  as  Cardinals 
de  Bemis,  Albani,  and  Borgia ;  the  arehaologists  Winckel- 
mann.  Fee,  Marini,  and  Visoonti;  the  artists  Canova* 
Angelica  Kaufhiann,  Mengs,  Volpato,  &e. ;  and  the  learned 
Jesuits  Arteaga,  Andres,  Clavigero,  and  Orlli.  Aiara  was 
especially  the  friend  and  patron  of  Mengs.  After  the  death 
of  that  artist,  he  provided  for  hia  fkmiiy ;  and  he  wrote  a 
Ufe  of  the  deceased,  which  he  prefixed  to  a  splendid  editiim 
oi  hia  works,  made  at  his  expense  by  the  printer  Bodoni 
Asara  made  a  valuable  collection  o(^  antiquities,  and  he 
was  successful  in  several  excavations  near  Kome.  In  1 798, 
when  Bonaparte  threatened  Rome,  Asara  repaired  to  hia 
head-quarters  in  order  to  avert  the  storm,  and  he  sneeaeded 
in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  French,  though  at  the 
price  of  exorbitant  eontributions  imposed  on  the  Rmbui 
state  by  the  conqueror.  Aiara,  after  this,  felt  that  Ua  in- 
fluence with  the  papal  court  had  declined,  and  his  position 
became  unpleasant.  In  1798,  when  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  Rome,  Axara  withdrew  to  Florence.  In  1801  be 
was  appointed  ambassador  fbr  Spain  at  Paris.  He  loat  hia 
situation  through  the  intrigues  of  Godoy,  the  flivovrile  ef 
King  Chiuies  IV.,  and  died  in  1 803,  aa  he  waa  preparing  le 
set  off  fbr  Italy  to  resume  his  favourite  studies. 

AZARO'LE.    [See  CmATm'ous.]  

AZBRBU AN,  or  AZERBAIJAN,  also  named  AZUU 
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BAIGAN  (Ouseley  s  Ebn  Haukal)  and  ADERBIJ AN, 

is  the  most  western  province  of  the  present  Persian  empire. 
According  to  an  observation  of  Sir  William  Ouseley 
(TravelSf  vol.  iii.  p.  412).  Tabriz,  the  principal  town  of 


»tood,  but  to  the  whole  province;  this  name  has  been 
altered  into  Azerbaigdn,  and  by  those  who  affect  to  write 
after  the  Arabian  manner,  into  Azerbaijdn,  (Compare 
Hyde,  De  Religione  Veterum  Persarum,  p.  4 15 ;  Schultens* 
index  to  his  Fi7a  SalacUni,  &c.,  art.  Adserbeisjana.)  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  AzerbSdegSn,  or  Azer- 
bijan.  is,  et}mologically,  the  same  with  Atropatene,  under 
which  designation  the  country  was  antiently  known  as  a 
province  of  Media.  Strabo,  indeed,  (lib.  xi.  c.  13,)  would 
make  the  name  Atropatene,  a  derivative  of  Atropates,  the 
name  of  one  of  its  governors ;  but  this  explanation  seems 
unlikely  to  be  correct. 

Azerbijan  is  situated  between  44**  and  49^  E.  long.,  and 
between  37"*  and  39^  N.  lat  It  is  separated  in  the  north 
from  Armenia  by  the  river  Araxes,  in  the  east  from  the 
table-land  of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Persia  by  the  Kizil-Ozein ; 
towards  the  south  and  west  it  borders  on  Kurdistan  and 
Turkish  Armenia.  The  limits  of  Atropatene  are  thus  de- 
fined by  Strabo  (xi.  c.  13) :  it  is  situated,  he  says,  towards 
the  east  of  Armenia  and  Matiane,  towards  the  west  of  the 
Greater  Media,  and  at  the  same  time  towards  the  north  of 
the  two  latter  countries,  and  towards  the  south  of  the  na- 
tions dwelling  around  the  comer  of  the  Hyrcanian  or  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (Sec  Groskurd's  note  to  his  German  translation  of 
Strabo,  t.  ii.  p.  421.)  Nearly  the  whole  country  consists  of 
a  succession  of  high  mountains,  separated  by  numerous 
deep  valleys,  partially  cultivated  ana  opening  into  fertile 
plains.  In  the  very  centre  of  Azerbijan,  between  Tabriz 
and  Maragha,  arc  the  mountains  of  Sahend,  forming  an 
isolated  mass,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  defile  in  these  mountains  formed 
by  the  river  of  Sied  Abad,  near  the  village  of  Secnnderoah, 
Colonel  Monteith  visited  and  examined  a  large  cave  similar 
to  the  Grotta  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  filled  with  a  heavy 
noxious  gas.  Towards  the  east  of  Tabriz,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ardebil,  Mount  Sevellan  attains  an  elevation  of  12,000 
or  perhaps  13,000  feet.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  volcano,  though  no  remains  of  a  crater  are  now  visible. 
The  rocks  near  the  mountain  are  decidedly  volcanic,  and  all 
round  its  base  are  hot  springs.  Towards  the  south-east  the 
bi$rh  range  of  the  Kaflan-Kuh,  a  branch  of  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan,  follows  the  course  of  the  Kizil-Ozein,  and  in 
common  with  that  river  constitutes  the  boundary  of  Azer- 
bijan towards  the  Persian  Irak.  In  the  north,  Kinneir 
mentions  the  black  rocks  of  the  Karabaug.  Towards  the 
east  of  Ardebil,  the  Talish  mountains  extend  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  famous,  though  now  abandoned,  fortress  of 
Shindan,  standing  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet,  furms  the  leading  feature  of 
the  range. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Azerbnan  are  the  Araxes  and  the 
Kizil-Ozein.  [See  Araxes.]  The  Kizil-Ozein,  the  Amar- 
dus  of  Ptolemy,  and,  according  to  Rennell,  the  Gozan  of 
S<!ripture  (2  Kmgs  xvii.  6;  RennelFs  Geography  qf  Hero- 
dotus, 2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  519,  &c.),  rises  in  Uie  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Sinneh  or 
Sen n ah.  It  is  during  part  of  the  year  only  a  shallow  and 
narrow  river;  but  from  April  to  July  the  melting  of  the 
snow  renders  it  passable  only  where  bridges  or  ferries 
are  established.  It  runs  at  first  in  a  northern  direction, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Kafian-Kuh,  till  it  approaches  the 
town  of  Miannah :  here  it  is  met  by  the  Garongoo  or  Ka- 
rankoo  (a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  Sahend  moun- 
tains, westward  of  Miannuh),  and  then  takes  its  course 
eastward,  forcing;  its  way  through  a  frightful  chasm  in  the 
Elburz  mountains.  It  is  there  joined  by  the  Shahrud,  a 
river  formed  by  two  streams,  the  one  (the  Abhar,  Ebher, 
or  Ebbehar)  rising  in  the  Elburz  mountains,  near  Teheran, 
and  the  other  coming  from  the  vicinity  of  Kazwin.  Having 
reached  the  lower  country  of  Ghilan,  the  collective  water  of 
these  rivers,  under  the  designation  of  Isperud  and  Sefid-rud, 
or  the  White  River  (so  named  from  its  rapid  and  foaming 
course  through  the  mountains),  flows  with  a  winding  and 
navigable  course  lo  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  reaches  near 
the  town  ol  Resht.    The  load  from  Ghilan  to  Uamadan 


leadf  through  the  defile  of  Rudbar  along  the  tide  of  tb« 
chasm  through  which  the  Kizil-Ozein  descends  into  tba 
low  country,  and  is  dcscriluid  by  travellers  as  surrounded 
with  grand  and  terrific  scenery.  (See  the  view  of  a  bridge 
over  Sue  Kizil-Ozein  in  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia^  vol.  ii. 

fe525.)  Another  pass  over  the  Ghilan  mountains,  that  of 
osulla,  leads  through  twenty  miles  of  a  difficult  rugged 
defile,  which  Ck)lonel  Monteith  describes  as  being  infinitely 
stronger  than  that  of  Rudbar.  That  from  Astara  over  the 
Talisn  mountains  to  Ardebil  also  is  exceedingly  steep,  stony, 
and  dangerous,  though  somewhat  shorter  than  the  defile  of 
Rudbar :  it  leads  along  the  Astara  river,  which  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Persian  territoriea. 

Besides  these  two  principal  rivers  of  Azerbijan,  we  must 
mention  the  Jagatty,  which  has  its  source  in  theJCaflan- 
Kuh,  runs  towards  the  N.W.  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Urmiah  ;  the  Yezdican  rises  in  the  mountains  betweon  the 
lakes  of  Urmiah  and  Wan,  and  joins  the  Araxes ;  the  Agi, 
which  fertilizes  the  plain  around  Tabriz,  and  the  Shar, 
which  waters  the  country  around  the  town  of  Urmiah,  both 
fall  into  the  lake  of  that  name;  and  the  Kara  Soo,  or 
Derra  Yurd,  which  rises  in  the  Sevellan  mountains  near 
Ardebil,  and  falls  into  the  Araxes. 

The  lake  of  Urmiah  (called  Roumi  by  Tavemier,  book  i. 
ch.  4,  Rhumi  by  Colonel  Monteith,  Journal  qf  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  6,  &c.,  Deryori-Armiah  in 
Ouseley's  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  1G2)  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  character  of  Azerbijan. 
Strabo  (xi.  c.  13,  t.  ii.  p.  450,  cd.  Tauchn.)  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  I.Ake  Spauta ;  he  says,  that  its  water  is  salt ; 
'  the  saline  particles  rise  to  the  surface  and  crystallize ; 
they  cause  an  itching  sensation  and  gripes,  against  which 
oil  is  a  remedy :  if  garments  are  washed  in  the  water  of 
the  lake,  they  become  corroded,  which  effect  may  however 
be  obviated  by  dipping  them  into  sweet  water.*  Ebn  Hau- 
kal also  was  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  lake :  *  its 
water,*  he  says,  '  is  salt  and  bitter,  and  contains  not  any 
li\ing  creature.  All  round  this  lake  are  villages  and  build- 
ings: from  the  lake  to  Maragha  is  a  distance  of  tbree 
farsangs,  to  Armi  (Urmiah)  two  farsangs.  The  length  of 
this  lake  is  five  days*  journey  by  land ;  and  by  water,  with 
a  fair  wind,  a  person  may  traverse  it  in  the  space  of  one 
night*  Tavernier  (TVore^,  book  i.  ch.  4)  observes  that  the 
water  of  the  river  Aggi-sou,  or  bitter  water,  which  comet 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north  ami  falls  into  the  lake 
Urmiah,  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  irom  TabriXy  is  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  of  the  lake,  both  being  without  any 
fish.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  Kinneir,  who  says  that 
the  water  of  Lake  Urmiah  is  more  salt  than  sea-water,  but 
remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
same  traveller  estimates  the  circumference  of  the  lake  at 
80  farsangs  or  300  miles.  It  contains  several  islands :  one 
of  them  was  made  use  of  as  a  treasury  by  the  celebrated 
Tatar  conqueror  Hulaku. 

The  climate  of  Azerbijan  is  described  as  healthy.  The 
heat  during  summer  is  considerable :  the  atmosphere  is. 
even  during  winter,  generally  very  clear,  but  the  oold  is 
intense,  and  is  the  mure  severely  lelt  in  consequence  of  the 
almost  entire  want  of  fuel,  dried  cow-dung  mixed  with  straw 
being  the  only  substitute.  Nevertheless,  few  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  either  sex  put  on  additional  clothing  while 
the  cold  season  lasts ;  but  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  obsenes, 
that  at  Tabriz  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  one  or  two 
persons  being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  tops  uf  the  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  snow 
during  nine  months  of  the  year.  Colonel  Monteith  »pent 
several  days  in  August  in  the  Sahend  mountains,  during 
wliich  time  he  found  the  thermometer  never  above  sixty, 
and  at  night  it  always  froze ;  the  greatest  cold  was  27'  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  same  traveller  observes,  that  near  Lewan, 
a  village  situated  on  the  Bosnnelh  river,  in  an  elevated  part 
of  the  Sahend  mountains,  the  harvest  is  two  months  later 
than  in  the  plain.  On  the  suuiniit  of  a  high  peak  in  the 
Balkas,  a  branch  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  7500  to  8000  feet  aboNo  the  level  of  the  sea,  he 
saw  water  frozen  at  eight  oclock  a.m.  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  descending  a  distance  of  only  forty  miles,  he 
came  to  Yengaga,  a  fine  villaire,  nearly  concealed  by  gar- 
dens, in  which  even  pomegranates  grew.  The  high  moun- 
tains of  Ghilan,  which  bound  Azerbijan  in  the  oast,  are 
never  perfectly  free  from  snow :  yet  at  a  distance  of  only  six 
miles  from  them,  at  Durram,  in  the  district  of  Tahnm, 
Colonel  Monteith  saw  oUve-trees  cultivated  in  th«  gaidea 
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atti  Psftlu  prince ;  and  at  KuUst,  In  Am  Mime  nbigbbotai-- 
hood,  he  fbund  tralcut  aiid  plane  trees  ef  gigantie Itslght. 
Violent  hail-slorms  are  common.  The  *oiI  of  Aierbtjan. 
where  it  ii  cultivated,  is  Tery  productive;  the  best  ;teld4 
ftom  nfty  to  (ixly  fold.  Il  is  fiirttliied  chiellr  by  aruBcIil 
iTTi^lbn.  The  plough  is  drairn  by  oxen.  Travellen  lib 
tke  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  pleaiins  appett- 
mnce  of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  vblch  abouna  in  deli- 
cious fruiu  of  alTDOSt  erery  description.  In  the  KooUbooiu 
mnuntains.  which  furm  part  of  the  Kaflan-Kuh,  are  itnn. 
copper,  and  lead  mines :  '  a.  treasure  of  riches.'  obierVe>> 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. '  which,  if  properly  worked,  would 
All  tho  coflbn  of  the  Persian  monarch  td  overttowing.' 
{TYavelt,  i.  208.)  In  the  same  neighbom'hood  aalt'mine*> 
ve  noticed  by  Colonel  Montetth. 

The  most  ttourishing  part  of  Azerbijan  i«  that  along  iht 
northern  and  western  border  of  the  lake  of  Urmiah.  flum  Ta- 
briz to  the  conflnes  of  Armenia.  Here  we  find  the  tbwns  o| 
Shebistet  (or  ShebuiCer),  Tasouj,  Shar,  Selmfts.  Khoi,  and 
Urmiah ;  the  three  last  were  already  known  to  Abulfedi 
(see  Schnlteni'  index  to  bin  F^ta  Saladini,  &c.,  art  Adser- 
beisjana).  who  fixes  their  geographical  position.  BelmSt, 
or  Selmast,  is  now  ■  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  Nestorian  Christians.  Khol  is  described  by 
Kinneir  as  one  of  the  finest  and  best-built  towns  of  Pcr«la: 
ita  walls  at«  in  good  repair,  the  slreeta  are  regular,  shaded 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  the  ceilings  of  many  of  the 
houses  are  tastefully  painted.  The  town  of  Urmiah,  the 
supposed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster  (see  Anquetit  Duperron, 
Zend  Arretta,  t  i.  part  ii.  p.  9),  ii  situated  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name:  its  population  Is 
estimated  by  Kinneir  at  12.000  souht. 

Hangha.  a  town  of  about  13,000  iohabttants,  is  situated 
in  a  low  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  a  well-cultivated  plain 
opening  to  the  lake,  fhim  the  east  tide  of  whieh  Msragha  is 
disunt  eight  or  nine  miles.  The  place  is  famoUs  in  Oriehtsl 
seoKraphy  fbr  the  observatory  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Na.iireddin  (bom  A.I1.  IZOO,  died  1273),  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Hulaku,  who,  after  putting  an  end  to  the  eali- 
nhat  of  the  Abbasldes,  at  Bagdad,  fixed  his  residence  at 
Maragha  (A.n.  ISGO).  Ruing  of  this  obaerratorr  still  ndst 
on  a  hill  near  Haragha ;  and  close  by.  on  tne  western 
brow  of  the  hill,  there  is  a  curious  excavation,  forty-one  tbet 
in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  caves  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  in  India. 
Of  the  time  when  it  was  made,  as  well  as  of  the  purpose  fbr 
which  it  was  intended,  we  are  utterly  ignorant. 

The  principal  town  of  Aierbijan  is  Tabris— (situated,  ae- 
eording  to  Browne,  In  3S°  4'1at.,  46°  SS'lang. ;  see  Ker 
Porter's  TVnreft,  i.  280 ;  according  to  a  number  of  obsw- 
TBiions  made  by  Colonel  Monteiih,  long.  40°  S' 30",  laL 
.33"  y  39'';  see  Journalofthe  Royal  Geographical  Siidetf, 
iii.  37).  The  namber  of  its  inlmhitsnts  is  at  present  about 
30.000  ;  but  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  which  towards  the  aut 
continue  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  beyond  the  aettlal 
circumfbrenee  of  the  inhabited  town,  shows  tliat  it  Ibtmefly 
was  much  more  populous.  Chardin.  in  1686.  estimated  its 
popuUttoii  at  900.000  souls,  which  is  perhaps  exaneraled. 
Its  situation,  neat  tlw  confines  of  the  Persian  and  iWkisti 
dominions,  sntDcienllT  accounts  for  its  nteseht  desolated 
cundilion,  a*  the  town  das  been  subject  to  frequent  con()tlesti 
and  devastations.  It  has,  moreover,  repeatedly  and  most 
■ererely  sultined  fh>m  earthquakes ;  in  that  of  1 727,  70,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished ;  and  in  a  subsequent  vat, 
40,000.  A  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  occurred  at 
Tabrii  when  Sir  Robert  Ket  Porter  was  there^  In  Hatch, 
1618.  Whether,  according  to  a  prevailing  tradition,  Tabrii 
was  founded  bv  Zobaidah,  the  wife  of  HarUD  al-Ruhid. 
retnaina  doabtfVil,  although  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  fk- 
TCOrile  residence  of  that  caliph.  IT  Anville  and  Sir  William 
Onseley  KTrataU,  iii.  410)  appear  inclined  to  atlrlbute  much 
gmtar  antiquity  to  Tabrii,  by  supposing  it  to  he  idenUcSl 
with  the  town  of  Qabrii  (or  Tabiis),  mentioned  twice  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  c.  2).  though  with  different  degrees  oflatitude 
and  lotq^tude. 

Miannah  (also  called  Hianeh  or  Mianri)  is  situated  in  a 
kmg  and  srinding  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kaflan- 
Kuh.  ft  wtA  n«trly  ruined  by  tho  Russians  In  their  late 
tovasion  of  Persia,  and  Is  now  a  miserable  village.  It  is 
infested  by  a  poisonous  insect,  named  milUh,  the  sting 
of  whieh  IS  described  as  very  dangerous.  The  toad  ttom 
Hiaunab  to  Tabrii  leads  over  an  extensive  plain,  called 
tt«  plain  if  At^ian.    In  this  plain,  about  six  milM  «nt  of 


[^^iU|B  ijrtllittbduhitHarii  b  ati  Wtneneb,  ^wliAM,  (A 
I  botti  ridta  et  lbs  rM;  ue  many  lar^  itid  upright  hewn 
itoiiM,  dtiDMd  In  Ubm;  bhD  row,  on  the  right  hand 
(coming  fWb  BHaanthJ,  Upeand  to  Sir  William  Ouseley 
to  bate  Jbrtned  part  bfiefrelaiKHriDiperfbct  These  stoDei 
had  already  be«i  lilMerfBd  by  (Thsrdin  (t.  ill.  p.  13.  RoUen 
iiditlbnof  I7S3^  Utnhert  (ml  t.  pMii:  p.  102]  U  inclined 
tti  eotlaider  thettt  as  mat'klhg  the  sittiition  of  the  antieilt 
towti  of  Qan,  Gaim,  or  Qasaca. 

The  hiins  now  called  KalsJt  Zdhik  ([. «.  the  castle  i^ 
Zohak,  a  tyrant  celebrated  Ih  the  early  tkbulout  histu^  fif 
Pbrsia),  situated  Un  a  mwipitdu  rock  near  the  river  Ka- 
nagoo.  are  (umwfeed  by  Cobnel  Montelth  td  be  the  remaihi 
of  the  ahtient  Atropfttada.  Near  LyUn,  In  a  (brtile  pUlH 
th-igated  by  the  Kvar  JagAtty,  thb  same  ttuvelter  saw  tbb 
ruins  of  a  larse  town,  about  lourteeh  miles  in  cih^umferenee, 
*hich  he,  differlfag  fh»il  Mahiiert,  Is  inclined  to  consider  as 
the  antieilt  Gataca;  and  on  tbe  top  of  a  ^teep  and  ragged 
mountain,  near  the  valley  of  tbe  Shabrud  (the  sauthem 
branch  of  the  Kitil-OseinJ,  hb  visited  tbe  remains  of  tlw 
residence  of  the  t^htef  of  the  AaSasshiS,  ot  Old  Man  of  thS 
Hohntains. 

The  town  of  Ardebil  has  already  been  brietiT  noticed  ill 
s  separate  article.  It  ik  (itiiaied  at  thti  eastern  descent  of 
(be  high  Seyellan  mountaihi.  Towards  tha  nonb  of  thft 
town  there  U  «  fertile  plain  with  eloisllbUt  jtasturet,  but  in- 
fbsted,  it  il  skid,  by  a  ddngerouJ  speties  bf  snake.  It 
><preads  as  far  as  tbe  mouth  of  the  Araxes,  to  an  extent  of 
naij  fktsangs  Iti  lehgth  and  twei.tr  in  width.  It  is  named 
Cbo'tal  Hi^am— (f.e.  the  plain  of  Mogadi). 

The  mountainont  country  to  the  west  of  Urmiah  and  Sal- 
mast  is  inhabited  by  h  race  of  Christians  of  a  singularly 
Mvage  and  hrociouB  chaticter.  Tbey  aTe  taid  to  be  tbe 
remains  uf  the  numerous  Christian  population  whitaH  Inba- 
lilted  this  proyinhfl  In  the  times  of  tha  GrMk  ebperors.  and 
who  retired  into  these  nohntaiifs  from  thb  persecution  of  tha 
Mohammedah  eonqaerort.  Of  their  institutidns  we  know 
little,  for  they  live  exclusively  ametig  themselves,  ahd  allow  . 
no  stranger  to  enter  their  territory.  They  consist  of  tbur 
tribes,  and  are  under  the  rule  of  a  ptvlate,  whose  dignity  is 
iieredilary  in  tbe  ntmily,  although  the  chief  himself  Is  not 
.'dlowed  to  marry.  Tho  family  name  of  the  preseht  prelate 
1)  Marebintooh.  He  keeps  up  a  sort  of  alliance  with  one 
MuRtapha  Khan  Hukdrob.  a  Kiltdish  chief,  but  owns  no 
alleeiance,  either  to  the  King  of  Persia,  or  to  any  other 
of  the  (nrrOnnding  powers. 

(See  Kinnevs  wdgroBAieal  Uemofr  iff  tka  Pertian 
Bit^re,p.  148-198;  Sir  William  Dbseley's  lYaveU.  t.  iii 
p.  3S9-4IB ;  Sir  Robert  Ker  Pbrter's  TrMett.  1 1,  p.  !)S- 
'270;  C^oloiiel  Hdntlrith's  Thur  Ihroi^h  Ater^an;  Jour- 
nal rf  Uta  Roual  Oa^rapAkat  Society,  vol.  lit.  p.  1.  &e.; 
Fraiers  Tnum*  on  theSmthent  Sankt  oi'  the  Caspian  Sea.) 

A'ZIMUTH,  a  eormpted  Arable  word,  wbiih  when  nro- 
jierlf  written  is  at-MinI,  the  a*  being  the  article  of,  aisimi- 
lated  fr-  tbe  initikl  letter  Of  the  wotd  to  i^blcb  it  is  pr«Sied : 
eami  means  '  i  way,  a  rbad,  a  path  ;'  alto  '  a  ptrt,  trac^ 
<:aUntry  or  quarter. 

Aiimidtb  denotes  the  angular  distaneo  of  the  horiiontal 
point  vbieh  is  directly  under  a  star  (torn  IbB  north  point  of 


the  horiibti.  Thus  if  S  be  the  specUtor,  Z  bis  seoith,  Z  N 
Ills  meridian,  N  A  tbe  horiion,  and  Z  A  tbe  vertical 
dtcle  passing  through  a  star  *,  then  tbe  angle  A  S  N  ia 
the  star's  asimuth,  or  it  is  the  angle  mada  by  the  vertksl 
ditle  Z  A  and  the  meridian  Z  N. 

The  only  Instraments  in  use  by  which  the  aiimnta  eouU 
l«  Immediately  otMerved  a'e  the  theodolite  and  tba  altitude 
and  atlmutli  circle.  [See  Thiodoliti,  Cibcls.]  It  is  not 
'ine'of  those  elements  whieh  sre  usually  measured  in  astro- 
nomy. When  the  star  is  known  (that  is,  when  its  declinaiion 
11  known),  the  silmuth  can  be  found  by  ohsarrinc  tbe  altitude 
A*  and  Rdriiiftsplwiieal  triangle  i  BcinHutna^lavbow 
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sides  Mie  the  complements  of  the  8tar*s  altitude,  the  starts 
declination,  and  the  latitude  of  the  nlaoe,  the  a&irauth  is  the 
angle  opposite  to  the  complement  or  the  declination,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  triangle  Z  P  ^,  where  P  is  the  pole.  Simi- 
larly the  latitude  of  the  place  may  he  found  when  the  alti- 
tude and  asimuth  of  a  known  star  are  observed  at  the  same 
moment  For  in  the  triangle  just  mentioned,  Z*  and  *P  are 
nven,  and  the  anele  *Z  P ;  whence  Z  P  maybe  calculated. 
YHien  the  azimutn  of  a  star  is  found  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment adjusted  by  the  magnetic  needle,  then  the  asimuth 
obtahied  (which  needs  a  correction  on  account  of  the  de- 
viation of  the  needle)  is  termed  the  magnetic  azimuth.  In 
this  way  the  deviation  of  the  needle  may  be  found  at  any 
known  place  by  observing  the  magnetic  azimuth  and  cal- 
culating the  true  azimuth  by  observing  the  altitude  of  a 
star  in  the  manner  before  described. 

An  instrument  is  said  to  be  moved  in  azimuth  when  it  is 
turned  on  a  vertical  axis,  so  that  any  line  in  it  drawn  through 
the  axis  points  to  the  same  altitude  in  the  heavens,  but  not 
to  the  same  azimuth.  Similarly  an  instrument  is  moved 
in  altitude  when  it  is  turned  on  a  horizontal  axis.  An  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument  is  one  which  admits  of  both 
motions. 

It  is  hardly  necessarv  to  observe  that  when  the  star  is 
in  the  horizon,  and  when  the  azimuth  is  less  than  90^ 
(900  —  azimuth)  is  the  amplitude  (which  see) ;  and  that 
when  the  azimuth  is  greater  than  QO'*,  (azimuth —  90**)  is  the 
amplitude. 

An  azimuth  circle  is  a  circle  all  the  points  of  which  have 
the  same  azimuth,  that  is,  a  vertical  circle.    For  azimuth 
Compass,  azimuth  Dial,  see  those  words. 
AZINCOURT.    [See  Aoincourt.] 
AZINE'PHORA,  m  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
lepidoptera  and  family  geometridse. 

AZOF,  THE  SEA  OF,  is  commonly  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  Black  Sea;  but  being  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  Black 
Sea  by  a  narrow  strait  of  considerable  length,  and  differing 
from  it  in  many  peculiar  features,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  an  independent  piece  of  water. 

This  sea  extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Crimea  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  Don.  If  the  outlet  of  the  Don,  and  the  most 
western  creek  formed  by  the  Putrid  Sea,  near  Perekop,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Crimea,  are  considered  as  its  two  extremities, 
it  extends  from  west  to  east  over  5°  20'  long,  from  33^  40' 
to  39^  East  of  Greenwich.  Its  whole  length,  tMerefore,  is 
upwards  of  200  miles.  From  south  to  north  it  extends  over 
about  2°  of  lat.,  from  45^  20'  to  4r  20',  but  ite  breadth  varies 
in  different  places.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  it  is  a 
long  bay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Taganrog :  it  ex- 
tends in  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  the  low  and 
sandy  Capes  Dolgava  and  Bielosoroisksja,  about  70  or  80 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  scarcely  fifteen.  The 
main  body  of  the  sea,  which  lies  to  the  west-south-west  of 
this  bay,  may  extend  to  somewhat  more  than  100  miles  firom 
eust  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north 
to  south.  This  sea  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  14,000 
square  miles,  and  is  more  than  half  of  Ireland,  and  double 
the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  in  area. 

The  Russians  call  it  More  Asowskoe  (the  Sea  of  Azof) : 
among  the  Romans  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Palus 
^SBotis,  who  derived  this  name  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  denominated  Lirane  Maietis,  or  Maiotis,  that  is,  the 
Lake  Maeotis.  This  name  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
sea :  for  this  sheet  of  water  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too. 
In  the  centre  of  the  main  body,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
in  a  few  places  it  is  seven  fathoms  and  a  half,  but  on  an  ave- 
rage only  between  six  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continues 
to  the  Strait  of  Yenikale.by  which  it  is  united  with  the  Black 
Sea.  Towards  all  the  other  shores,  its  depth  decreases  to  five 
fathoms,  and  even  four  and  a  half.  The  Bay  of  Taganrog 
is  much  shallower :  at  its  entrance,  the  depth  of  water  does 
not  exceed  five  fathoms,  and  it  decreases  rapidly  towards 
the  east,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Taganrog  it  is  not 
more  than  two  fathoms,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
only  four  feet  No  vessel  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet 
can  navigate  this  bay,  and  even  those  of  less  draught  are 
obliged  to  take  in  their  cargoes  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  Taganrog.  The  shallowness  of  the  bay  opposite 
this  town  is  such,  that  with  north-easterly  winds  there  is 
not  a  depth  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet  for  about  one 
mile  and  a  half,  so  that  the  carts  are  obliged  to  be  drawn 
that  ctifltance  by  horses  in  order  to  load  tho  lighters,  which 


cannot  approach  nearer  the  thora.  Wi^  itions  tovtlH 
westerly  wmds  the  depth  is  mueh  inenased*  and  the  dif- 
ference is  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  seven  feet  In  spite 
of  such  disadvantages,  the  comraeroe  of  this  sea  is  not  in- 
considerable, it  being  the  only  channel  by  which  the  inba* 
bitants  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  southern  Russia  are  able 
to  convey  their  products  to  the  great  markets  of  the  woridt 
and  by  which  they  can  obtain  those  of  other  countries. 

The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristode 
that  it  was  rapidly  filUng  up  by  the  earthy  matter  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  it.  The  tame 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  some  modem  travellers ; 
but  we  do  not  possess  data  by  which  this  (|nestion  oaa  be 
decided,  as  we  have  yet  no  means  of  companmr  the  atate  of 
this  lake  at  different  and  remote  epochs.  (Sse  Ariatetle, 
Meteorologica,  i.  14 ;  also  Polyb.  Hut.  iv.  42.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  partlv  swampy,  but  mostly  sandy. 
Its  waters  are  drinkable,  but  have  always  a  disagreeable 
flavour;  after  south-westerly  winds  have  prevailed  lor  a 
time,  it  becomes  brackish  by  being  mixed  with  the  water 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  then  enters  throush  the  Strait  of 
Yenikalc.  It  is  usually  fin>zcn  every  year  nom  November 
to  the  beginning  of  March.  This  is  partly  to  be  attribnted 
to  the  floating  ice  which  descends  the  Don,  but  still  more 
to  ti^e  shallowness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  froshnese  of  its 
water. 

There  is  perhaps  no  equal  extent  of  water  on  the  whole 
surftu»  of  tne  globe  which  abounds  in  fish  so  much  as  this 
sea.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  along  the  aoatfierB 
coast,  between  Cape  Dolgava  and  the  Stnit  of  Yenikal^ 
where  great  numbers  of  sturgeons  and  sterlets  (Siurio 
ruthenus)  are  taken,  and  great  quantities  of  caviar  and 
isinglass  are  prepared.  The  belugas  {Sturio  htteo)  also 
abound  here  as  well  as  in  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^,  but  they 
are  generally  not  so  large,  nor  in  such  numbers,  as  in  the 
Caspian  Sea,  near  Astrakhan.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  a  small  kind  of  Cypriniu  balierue, ctX\eAhy  the  natives 
Singa,  is  caught.  These  fish  are  so  numerous^,  that  from 
forty  to  seventy  thousand  are  often  taken  in  one  net 
They  are  sent  into  the  interior,  and  consumed  during  the 
frequent  fasting-days  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  most  weste^i  part  of  the  Sea  of  Axof,  which  was 
named  the  Putrid  Sea  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Rusatans 
Siwash,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a  narrow,  sandy 
stripe  of  low  land,  which,  at  its  northern  extremity,  leaves 
a  narrow  opening  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  the 
sea  itself.  By  this  opening  the  Siwash  receives,  when  the 
wind  is  easterly,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof»  hut  at  all 
other  times  its  surface  exhibits  nothine  but  swamps  and  quag- 
mires, equally  impassable  to  men  and  animals.  It  is  a  mere 
nuisance,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  which  rise  firom  ii 
render  the  adjacent  country  for  several  miles  unhealthy 
and  nearly  uninhabitable.    (Compare  Strabo*s  description.) 

The  strait  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Black 
Sea  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Cimmerian  Boaphorua* 
and  is  now  commonly  named  the  Strait  of  YenikaU,  firom  a 
small  fortress  built  on  its  northern  entrance ;  it  is  some- 
times also  called  the  Strait  of  Kafia,  from  a  once  rich  and 
flourishing  town,  which  hes  at  some  distance  from  its  southern 
entrance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  Crimea.  This 
strait  is  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  nar- 
rowest parts  nearly  four  miles  broad ;  bot  the  navigable 
channel  does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Its  entrances  are  shallow 
and  extremely  intricate,  with  a  depth  of  water  seldom  ex- 
ceeding twelve  feet.  On  each  side  it  is  lined  by  low  sandy 
hills,  and  is  frequently  frozen  over,  though  the  water  is 
always  brackish. 

The  country  surrounding  this  sea  indicates  its  true  cha- 
racter, and  shows  that  it  is  one  of  those  lakes  which  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  steppe-lakes,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  compared  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral.  To  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Ajh>f  ex- 
tends the  desert  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Steppe  of  Nogai,  and  which  continues  farther  to  the  east 
imder  the  denomination  of  the  Steppe  of  the  CossatAs;  until 
it  reaches  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Ural,  and  farther  eastward  to  the  Altai 
Mountains.  The  immediate  shores  of  the  sea  on  the  noith 
in  all  their  extent,  and  on  the  south  up  to  Cape  Dolgava, 
are  commonly  formed  by  a  narrow  and  low  belt  of  sand,  and 
even  Capes  Fedolowa,  Visarinawa,  Bcndianskaia,  BMoso- 
roiskija,  and  Dolgava  are  low  and  sandy ;  but,  behind  this 
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itr^  tlie  Ugker  'Aatm  rise  from  30  to  40  feet,  and  9x0 
owpoml  of  ealoueous  uul  marly  strata.  Sometimes  they 
•dvaneo  dose  upon  the  sea»  as  in  the  case  of  the  cliflb  on 
whieh  the  towns  of  Taganrog  and  Aiof  stand.  The  coast 
fmn  the  south  of  Dolgava  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikal6  exhibits 
a  dilierent  character.  Though  the  interior  of  the  country 
presents  the  same  monotonous  aspect  as  the  other  steppes, 
tibe  low  shores  are  here  much  broader,,  and  extend  some 
Biilns  into  the  interior.  They  have  not  a  sandy  soil,  but  are 
marshy,  and  sometimes  a  pairt  of  them  is  covered  by  the 
water  of  the  sea.  But  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  along  this 
marshy  tract  is  swampy,  it  is  very  productive  in  fish,  and  the 
whole  coast  is  lined  with  the  huts  of  the  fishermen.  In  this 
low,  marsh]^  ooun^  pelicans  in  great  numbers  were  ob- 
served by  Bishop  Bfeber. 

The  two  peninsulas  which,  prqjeoting  respectively  from 
the  £uropean  and  Asiatic  continents,  form  the  Strait  of 
Yenikal6,  have  some  peculiarities :  that  to  the  east  of  the 
strait  is  a  part  of  the  island  of  Taman  [see  Kuban],  and 
coosists  of  small  strips  of  low  land,  which  separate  several 
salt-lakes  of  considerable  extent  from  one  another ;  these 
salt-lakes  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  The  penin- 
sola  to'the  west  of  the  strait^  which  is  now  called  the  Penin- 
sula of  Kertsdi,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  and  once 
formed  a  pait.  of  the  Grecian  Taurica  Chersonesus,  exhi- 
bits, at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  a  ran^  of  hish  land, 
which  rises  to  500  feet  and  upwards ;  but  on  its  northern  low 
shores  it  likewise  has  salt-lakes.  On  both  peninsulas  nume- 
rous springs  of  petroleum  are  found,  to  which  Pallas  attri- 
butes the  mud  volcanos  which  exist  here. 

The  uninhabited  shores  of  the  Siwash  are  low,  and  the 
land  above  them  is  a  <hreary  steppe. 

No  considerable  place  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Asot  except  Taganrog.  On  the  Strait  of  Yenikal6  stands 
the  town  of  Kertsdi,  wmch  is  considered  as  having  been 
the  reskbnce  of  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus  in  the 
latter  unhappy  part  of  nis  life.  [See  Kxrtsch.]  (Pallas ; 
Captain  Jones ;  Reiinell*s  Aiku  of  Weniem  Asia;  Strabo, 
Casaub.  p.  308,  &c.) 

AZOfCor  AZOV,  called  by  the  Turks  Assak,  a  town 
of  southern  Russia,  and  once  a  fortress  of  great  celebrity, 
gives  its  name  to  the  adjacent  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea :  it 
is  situated  on  an  eminence,  washed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arms  of  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  360  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Ekateri- 
no8la(  the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  to  which  it 
bekmgs.     In  antient  times  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks 


under  the  name  of  Tasais;  and  in  the  tiv«lfth  century 
was  under  tiie  dominiflpi  of  the  Poloftsian  princes,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Genoese  in  the  thirteenth : 
the  Qanoese,  who  called  it  Tana,  anere  driven  out  of  it  by 
Timur-leng^  iii«1392.  ^kxot  aad  ita  domain  foil  into  fSb% 
possession  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimaai  u4  eif^hty  years 
afterwards  were  reduced  by  tha  Ottomans.  The  obsti- 
nate contests  for  tlii^  important  post,  which'  took  place 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  m  the  seventeosdi  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  terminated  in  its  ceesion  to  the 
Russians  in  the  year  1774.  It  has  now  lost  all  tilMses  of  ft* 
former  importance ;  the  town  is  become  a  cluster,  of  filthy, 
miserable  cabins,  its  fortifications  are  gone  to  decay,  the 
branch  of  the  river  is  choked  with  sand,  ai^  its  once  busy 
port  has  sunk  into  a  deserted  haven.  Tlfo  only  attraction 
which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day  is  a  fine  and  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  for  as  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Taganroff,  and  the  prominent  point  of  the 
Chumberskaja  foreland  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 

Strabo  (p.  493)  says,  that  Tanais  was  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  the  neighbouring  Bosporus :  it  was  ruined  by  Pole- 
mon  before  the  time  of  the  Greek  geographer.  Strabo  also 
describes:it  as  being  at  one  time  the  common  market  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  Nomadic  tribes  of  this  part  oi  tha 
world :  the  barbarians  g^ave  slaves  and  skins  in  exchanga 
for  articles  of  dreils»  wine,  and  other  commodities,  tn# 
products  of  civilization. 

AZORES,  or  WESTERN  I SLAND%  are  situated  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  about  795  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Por- 
tugaL  They  consist  of  nine  islands  in  three  distinct  groups, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  and  extending 
about  330  miles.  The  north-western  group  contains  thw 
small  islands  of  CkMrvo  and  Flores,  distant  about  1 14  miles 
firom  the  central  group,  which  includes  Terceira,  St  George^ 
Pico,  Fayal,  and  Graciosa.  The  third,  group,  69  miles  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  the  two  islands  of 
St  Michael  and  St.  Mary,  and  the  Formigas  Roeks. 
Doubts  still  exist  with  rogsjrd  to  a  small  island  seen  by 
Pimento,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  who  calls  it  Topo :  H  is 
supposed  to  be  about  four  miles  north  of  the  S.E.  poiht  of 
St  George  (Ponto  de  Topo),  and  to  be  sAout  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  This  island  is  not  laid  down  in 
our  present  charts,  but  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  an 
English  ship  of  late  yean. 

The  Azores  have  sometimes  been  called  the  Terceiras, 
firom  the  name  of  that  island ;  by  some  geographers  they 
have  been  classed  among  the  Afiriikn  islands,  though  there 
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emn  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  more  properly  to  Europe, 
from  thmr  latitude  and  proxipsity  to  that  continent 

Toe  hislory  of  these  islands  is  obscure,  and  the  exact 
^■te  of  their  disoovery  uncertain :  they  appear,  however, 
la  hKf9  been  discovered  about  tha  middle  of  the  fifteenth 


century  (Behman  says  in  1431)  by  Joshua  Vanderberg 
of  Bruges,  who  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  was  driven  thus 
for  to  me  westwsjrd  by  stress  of  weather.  Boasting  of  hia 
discovery  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  govern* 
ment  immediately  fitted  oat  an  txpeditioci  and  took  pot- 
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Muion  of  tbme  iilutdi.  In  whldi  thef  fin  a^nuao 
of  AfOFM,  ffom  the  number  of  hiwlu  or  ftleoni  round 
on  thorn;  the  Portujtueie  word  jlfor  (Latin,  Aeripiter) 
■igniryiiig  a  bird  of  prey  or  hawk.  They  wore  than  en- 
tirely liealitute  of  inUabitttiitg,  and  of  every  animal  ex- 
cept liirdt,  which  were  numerous  and  of  various  it)>eciei. 
8d  much  impurUncH  was  attachod  to  the  acquisition  uf 
these  islands,  that  in  1449  the  groat  Don  Heniy,  prinw  of 
Portugal,  proceeded  there  in  person  to  Uke  a  more  formal 

rssaiun.  In  1466  they  were  |pvcn  hy  Alphonso  V.  to 
sistar  the  duchess  □!'  Burgundy,  and  colonized  hy 
Fleming*,  who,  however,  appear  always  to  have  reco^iniied 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  They  fell  under  Ihe 
dominion  of  Spain  when  Philip  L  selied  tlie  vacant  throne 
of  Portugal  in  1 380,  and  continued  so  till  the  restoration  of 
the  huuw  of  Bragknza  in  IS40  ;  since  which  time  they 
have  remained  in  undistiubed  poaiession  of  the  Purtu- 

All  the  islands  ace  of  rolcnnio  origin.  Though  there 
is  no  visible  volcano  now  in  operation,  the  effects  of  in- 
ternal heat  and  diiturbance  are  seen  not  only  in  the  cul- 
deinis,  or  fountains  of  boiUng  water  Uiat  exist  in  many 
parts,  hut  in  the  Itequont  and  disastrous  earthquakes  to 
which  the  islands  are  subjeol.  The  most  formidable  on 
record  occurred  in  1591  ;  it  continued  twelve  da.ys  without 
intermission,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  Hourishmg  town  of 
Villa  Franca  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael.  The  last  erup- 
tion that  took  place  was  in  1808,  In  the  island  of  St. 
Qeorge :  on  the  1st  of  May  a  dreadM  volcano  hurst  out, 
and  a  large  crater,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  3SU0  feet, 
was  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  amidst  fertile  pas- 
tures ;  it  continued  raging  with  terrific  fhry  till  the  evenins 
of  the  2nd,  when  a  second  small  crater  was  openbd,  and 
subsequently  fVom  twelve  to  fldeen  others.  On  the  Sth  its 
force  began  to  U^X ;  and  a  fbw  days  silerwardi  it  ceased 
entirely.  Althouiih  it  had  given  timely  warning,  yet  about 
sixty  persona  lost  their  lives,  and  numbers  of  cattle  were 
destroyed.  The  lava  inundated  and  swept  away  the  town 
of  Ursuliua,  with  many  cottages,  farms,  and  country-houses; 
and  this  beautiful  inland,  Imfore  rich  in  cattle,  corn,  and 
wine,  became  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

Tliere  are  also  instances  of  the  more  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena of  submarine  volcanoes,  throwing  up  rocks  and 
islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Thelrst  on  record  is 
that  mentioned  by  Kircher  in  1938  ;  another  in  1720  ;  and 
in  1811  a  volcano  burxt  forth  off  the  west  end  of  St.  Michael, 
throwing  up  from  the  depth  of  forty  Ihthoms  a  very  dan- 
gerous shoal.  This  took  place  in  February  \  on  the 
18ih  of  June,  after  raging  several  days,  and  ejecting  ashes, 
cinders,  and  stones,  the  crater  made  its  appearance  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  increasing  so  rapmly.  that 
days  it  had  attained  the  height  of  ISO  feet,  and  ultii 
to  near  3UU  feet,  forming  an  island  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
femnce.  Sub!«ef|uently  it  sunk  gradually  into  the  sea,  and 
by  the  middle  of  October  in  the  same  year  no  part  of  it  was 
visible  above  water,  hut  a  dangerous  shoal  still  remains. 

The  soil,  which  is  rormcd  entirely  of  volcanic  substances, 
is  very  proline :  the  lava  districts  are  cultivated  with  vines, 
oranges,  and  lemons ;  but  where  decomposition  has  aSurded 
richer  land,  it  yields  wheat,  Indian  corn,  beans,  &c.  Both 
European  and  tropical  fruits  arrive  at  the  greatest  per- 
fection ;  and  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  divenifled,  as  in  many 
places  to  exhibit  within  a  smalt  extent  gardens  of  aromatic 
lluwers,  pastures,  vineyards,  orangeries,  &c.  The  islands, 
though  still  abounding  in  uncultivated  lands,  produce  much 
more  than  sufficient  Tor  Ihe  supply  of  their  present  popu- 
htion,  not  only  uf  the  necessaries,  but  also  of  the  luxuries  ol 
life.  Vessels  touching  at  any  of  them  are  certain  of  being 
able  to  procure  an  abundant  stock  of  refreshments ;  and  the 
cattle  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  During  the  period  of 
Spanish  possession,  the  Aiorcs  were  very  much  frequented 
by  the  llects  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
American  colonies;  and  were  the  scene  of  many  gallant 
exploits  by  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  other  British  com- 
manders. 

The  general  character  of  the  islands  is  mountainous,  of  a 
conil^al  form,  and  great  bulk.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  the  I'eak  of  Pico ;  the  annexed  is  a  sketch  of  tlie 
island  (as  sevn  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  westward), 
which  takes  its  name  from  that  singular  elevation.  The 
small  sui;ar-loaf  on  its  summit  is  so  very  regular  as  to  appear 
the  work  of  an.  The  height  has  been  variously  computed. 
hy  the  FieiKli  at  703a,  and  bj  the  Spaniuda  M  6616 


lately 


English  feet  The  sides  of  this  mount^n  jiraflBre  tha  Snert 
wines,  which,  though  inlhrior  to  Msdeiim.  being  binch 
cheaper,  And  a  good  market  both  in  Buttipe  and  A  mm'ca. 

On  approaching  the  island*  the  aapeet  ft  tinpronifaing, 
from  the  Darren  appearance  of  the  mounlaina  tnd  the  sleep 
rocky  coasts,  which  nearly  everywhere  pment  higli  and 
cragcy  cliS^ ;  hut  a  nearer  view  eshibit*  a  most  luKurianl 
landscape  of  vineyards  and  eorn-fielda,  inlerspened  with 
orange  and  letDon  orchards,  and  open  tMitUiei  bounded  by 

St.  Michael'is  the  largest  Island,  and  thh  reaUenee  of  Ibe 
bishop :  but  Angra,  In  Terceira,  is  conaidarad  the  npitol  of 
the  group,  and  the  seat  of  the  civil  government.  Terreha 
itself  is  one  of  tbe  least  fertile,  and  is  often  aupjiliad  fhHB 
the  neighbouring  islands ;  ftom  tha  nature  of  iu  cmMs 
it  may  be  deemed  almost  impregnable,  everr  aecaMlUa 
point  being  defended  by  batteries. 

Among  all  the  Aiores  there  is  not  one  good  port  Ibr  «»- 
sels  of  burden,  alt  the  anchorages  bei)i|  in  open  b«ye  or 
roads,  from  wbich  ship*  are  oflen  obliged  to  not  to  aea  at  • 
very  short  notice.  The  channels  among  tha  islandi  are 
clear  and  deep,  but  strong  currents  set  throuth  then,  and 
the  Florida  or  Gulf  Sti«am  is  at  time*  sensiny  Mt  hen. 
From  the  nature  of  the  land,  vessels  ara  sutgeet  It)  sudden 
calms,  squalls,  and  eddy  winds  by  approaching  uoelosa  to 
the  shore. 

The  trade  of  the  Aiores  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  Por- 
tugal, hut  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  otbtr  eoantriai, 
whence  woollens,  hardware,  boards,  sUves.  piteh.  tar,  inn. 
&c.,  are  imported;  in  return  for  which  wine  and  fruit  ara 
the  chief  payments.  From  the  mother  connttj  iha  pay- 
ment of  its  imports  consisted  principally  In  ditpWiMtiou, 
indulgences,  images  of  saints,  sacred  relics,  &e. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  A  residence  in  tbeat 
islands  has  olten  been  recommended  to  Ihoae  ofBicted  with 
pulmonary  complaints,  as  they  have  a  mora  eqiiKUa  IBIii- 
perature  than  continental  regions.  The  winter.  tiMMgh 
attended  with  heavy  storms,  is  not  severe,  nor  an  Iba  baatt 
of  summer  oppressive,  surrounded  as  these  islanda  oia  If 
such  an  expanse  of  ocean.  The  Portuguese  settler*  naln- 
rally  introduced  their  own  religion,  manners,  and  ettSbinn 
which  their  almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  a  simi- 
larity of  climate  to  that  of  their  own  country,  have  contri- 
buted to  maintain.  Regularly  built  towns,  handaoma 
churches,  large  convents  and  monasleriea,  and  tbe  pnra- 
Jence  of  whitewashing  their  buildings,  are  tbe  same  fcalurea 
as  are  found  in  Portugal.  The  population  of  the  island*  il 
computed  to  be  under  200,000  souls. 

Among  the  Azores  Ihe  rise  of  tide  varies  fram  A\ioi 
feet,  but  it  is  much  alfected  hy  the  prevailing  wind*;  lb4 
llooil  sets  to  the  eastward. 

-  About  sixteen  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  SL  Mary  are  seven  or 
eiijhl  small  rocks,  occupying  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile;  ibe^ 
are  called  the  Furmigaii,  or  Ants ;  the  highest  of  them  ii 
about  forty  feet  above  the  sea.  and  they  rise  so  abruptly, 
that  within  thirty  yards  of  them  there  is  no  bottom  with 
finy  fathorns.     Another  patch  of  rocks,  of  shout  tha  nma 


The  geographical  position  of  the  group  is  included  ba- 
een  the  puralkls  of  3G°  57'  and  39'  4y  N.  let,  and  tha 
meridians   of  24°  SS'  and  31°  U'W.  long.      The  aaveral 
islands  will  be  described  under  their  separate  names. 

A'ZOTE,  or  AZOTIC  GAS,  from  a  privalitm.  and  M 
lib,  aigni&ai  '  daatnwtiva  of  life ;'  it  ia  fte^uenilj  aaUed 
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mtingmk  €gpi4rc^en  ga»,  as  being  ona  of  A*  ocmititiifnts 
of  nitrioaeid.  Dr.  RuUierford*  or  Ediobu»h,  recognixod 
this  u  A  peculiar  suUatance,  in  bis  t)ie^8  De  Aire  S[q>ki- 
ticOf  pul)lisbed  in  1772,  but  be  mentioned  only  a  few  of 
'u  properties,  and  gave  it  no  name.  Dr.  Priestlev  procured 
it  about  tbe  same  period,  and  described  several  of  its  quali- 
ties in  tbe  PMloioMeal  Transactions  for  1772 ;  be  after- 
wards called  it  pmogisticated  air.  Jbe  priority  of  disoQ- 
very  is  generally  awarded  to  Dr.  Rutherford ;  but  it  would 
perbaps  be  difficult  to  establish  his  claim  to  it. 

This  gas  may  be  obtained  by  several  processes:  Dr. 
Rutherf«^  separated  it  from  the  oxygen  gas,  with  which  it 
forms  atmospperic  air,  by  repeatemy  breathing  the  same 
portion  of  atmospheric  air,  and  agitating  it  afterwards  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  alkali ;  this  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid 
(urmed  during  respiration,  and  left  the  azotic  gas  unacted 
upon. 

Dr.  Priestley  procured  azotic  gas,  by  exposing  a  given 
volume  of  atmospheric  air  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron 
filings ;  bv  this  the  oxygen  was  absorbed,  and  the  aiotic 
gas  left:  be  also  prepared  it  by  some  other  means. 

We  shall  give,  first,  the  readiest  method  of  obtaining  this 
gas,  and  then  state  its  properties.  Put  a  small  piece  of 
phosphorus  on  a  cork  floating  on  water  and  set  fii^e  to  it; 
while  burning,  hold  inverted  over  it  and  dipping  a  little  into 
the  water,  a  glass  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  at- 
mospheric air:  during  combustion  the  phoephorus  unites 
with  tbe  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  add;  but 
having  no  affinity  for  the  azotic  gas,  that  remains,  and 
nearly  in  a  pure  state,  when  it  has  either  stood  over  the 
water,  or  been  agitated  with  it,  until  all  the  white  v^xmr 
of  phosphorie  acid  has  disappeared. 

Azotic  gas  thus  obtained,  or  by  other  methods  which 
we  sbaU  point  out,  has  the  following  properties :  it  is 
transparent,  eolouriess,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  It  is  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air,  which  being  reckoned  1,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  azotie  gas  is  stated  as  follows  by  tbe 
authors  named .  Biot  rad  Arago,  0*969 ;  Dr.  Thomson^ 
0*972 ;  Beraelius,  0*976 ;  and  assuming  that  at  60^  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  with  30  inches  of  barometricid  pressure,  100  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air  wei^h  3 1  grains,  an  equal  vdupie  of 
azotic  gas  will  weigh  accordmg  to  the  above  specific  gravi- 
ties, and  in  the  order  given,  30*04  grains,  very  nearly ; 
30*13  grains  and  30*26  groins.  The  refractive  power  of 
this  gas  is  stated  to  Im  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as 
1*03408  to  1.  Its  specific  heat,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  to 
that  of  an  equal  weight  of  atmospheric  air  as  1*0247  to  1 ; 
but  chemists  are  not  agreed  on  this  difficult  subject. 

Azote  is  generally  considered  as  an  electro-positive  ele- 
ment, and  in  voltaic  combinations,  as  attracted  to,  or  elicited 
from,  tbe  negative  surface.  Mr.  Faraday  has,  however, 
lately  foond,  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
dacompoeed.  azote  may  appear  at  either  pole ;  but  he  con- 
eludes,  that  when  it  is  evolved  at  the  negative  one,  it  is 
a  primary  result,  and  when  at  tbe  positive,  a  seoondary  one. 

Water  diiisolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  gas ; 
aroording  to  Dr.  Henry,  100  cubic  inches  take  up  only  1*47 
eubio  indiss  of  the  gas ;  Dr.  Dnlton  states  it  to  be  2*5,  and 
Saussure  4*1  cubic  inches.  It  is  fatal  to  animals  when 
respired  by  itself,  as  implied  by  the  term  agote ;  it  ex- 
tinguishes flame  immediately;  no  degree  of  cold  and 
Sreasure  to  which  this  gas  has  been  subjected  has  eon- 
snsed  it  to  a  fluid  form. 

Azote  resembles  all  other  elementary  bodies  in  being 
destitute  of  acid  or  alkaline  powers ;  its  affinity  for  suIh 
atanres,  both  elementary  and  compound,  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely weak,  there  being  no  one  with  which  it  combines 
by  mere  mixture,  or  by  the  action  of  heat  under  common 
eircumstances.  By  electricity,  however,  and  perhaps  by  tbe 
intense  beat  which  it  excites,  it  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  oxygen,  and  the  result  is  nitric  acid ;  the  experiment 
was  first  nuule  by  Dr.  Priestley ;  but  the  true  nature  of  the 
action,  and  the  result  of  it,  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Caven- 
dish.   [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

Although  the  properties  of  azote  are  rather  of  a  negative 
than  a  positive  description,  and  although  its  affinities  are 
weak,  yet  it  entem  into  the  composition  of  a  great  number 
of  important  compounds.  Thus  it  constitntes  fkom  ^  to 
fn  ^  the  volume  of  atmospheric  air:  t^  however,  may 
M  resarded  rather  as  a  mixture  than  as  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  azotie  jpases ;  but  with  oxygpen  it  forms 
fifo  defitttle  compounds,  viz.,  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide, 
•teoua  addt  hyponitrous  aoid,  and  nitric  add  (whidi  see). 
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descnbed;  with  oh)prme  and  iodine  it  gives  rise  to  deto 
natinj;  compounds;  with  carbon  it  forms  cyanogen;  and 
with  phosphorus  a  phosi)huret ;  but  it  is  at  least  ques- 
tionaUe  wnether  it  combines  with  the  other  non-meUUic 
elenients.  qr  with  any  of  the  metals.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  most  animal  matter  MOept  fat  and  bone ; 
and  though  nqt  a  constituent  of  the  vegetable  aoids,  it  forms 
a  part  of  most  of  the  vesetable  alkalies. 

Azote  by  itself  is  fiitid  to  animalfi  vet  it  ia  a  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  tbe  air,  as  lenrlng  to  moderate  the 
action  of  oxygen  during  epmbustiqn,  and  the  tpo  great 
excitement  which  that  gas  respired  unmixed  would  produce 
on  the  animal  system.  It  appears  also  firom  the  experiments 
of  Majendie  that  animals  will  not  live  on  food  that  contains 
no  azote. 

Although  azote  has  not  been  dett>mnosed»  it  is  strongly 
suspected  to  be  a  compound  bod^ ;  and  various  iacts  have 
been  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion :  thus,  when  mercury 
is  negatively  electrified  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  meud 
increases  in  volume  and  beoomea  a  soft  solid,  which  was 
supposed  by  Davy  to  be  derhred  from  the  formation  of  an 
amalgam  between  the  mercury  and  a  metal  furnished  oy 
the  azote  of  the  decomposed  ammonia ;  wheut  however, 
this  amalgam  is  no  longer  under  electrical  influence,  it 
decomposes,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  merourv  being  pro- 
duced. Davy  further  imagined  that  these  changes  were 
occasioned  bv  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  oxygen  of 
which  reproduced  azote  by  combining  with  the  supposed 
metal,  and  that  one  portion  of  the  hydrogen  formed  am-> 
monia  by  uniting  with  the  azote,  while  the  remainder  was 
evolved  in  the  gaseous  state.  According,  however,  to  Oay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  these  effiocts  are  produced  even  whoa 
water  is  not  present,  and  they  consider  the  amalgam  as  a 
compound  of  mercury,  azote  and  hydrogen,  the  last  element 
being  combined  with  less  azote  than  in  ammonia.  Professor 
Daniell  refers  the  apparent  amalgamation  to  the  communi- 
cation of  an  adhesive  attraction  to  the  partidea  of  the  metal 
by  the  electrical  action,  by  which  the  particles  of  liquid  and 
aeriform  bodies  are  entangled  and  retained,  a  kind  of 
frothy  compound  beins  formed,  and  the  fluidity  of  the 
mercury  destroyed.  {Journal  qf  <Ae  Royal  JnsiUuiionf 
vol.  XXX.  p.  12.)  Berzelius  also  supposes  that  azote  is  a 
compound ;  and  although  his  views  on  the  subject  are  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  conclu- 
sive: Davy  attempted,  but  in  vain,  its  decomposition  by 
means  of  the  action  of  potassium  and  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  following  experiment,  related  among  others  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  is  strongly  in  fkvour  of  the  oompound  na- 
tura  of  azote,  altboogn  the  author  confesses  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  on  Uie  subject  An  empty  tube  was  filled 
with  hydrogen  |^  and  zinc  foil  and  a  pieoe  of  hydrate  of 
potash  were  put  into  it  It  is  evident  that  tbe  only  elements 
present  were  zinc  and  potassium ;  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen* forming  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  potash ;  and 
yet  on  the  application  of  heat  ammonia  was  evolved,  as 
indicated  by  its  action  on  moistened  turmeric  paper,  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  In  this  experiment,  then, 
ammonia,  which  is  well  known  to  peld  azote  by  its  decom- 
position, appears  to  have  been  formed  without  its  presence, 
and  if  so,  tne  azote  must  have  been  derived  from  the  com- 
bination of  some  of  the  elements  enumerated.  At  present, 
however,  and  until  Airther  experiments  have  elucidated  the 
subject,  we  must  continue  to  regard  azote  as  an  undecom- 
posed  body,  and  to  class  it  among  the  elements. 

We  shall  now  state  various  other  modes  of  procuring 
azotic  gas  firom  atmospheric  air,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned ;  and  we  snail  conclude  with  noticing  iu  produo- 
tion  by  the  deoompositkm  of  some  chemical  compounds. 

It  may  be  sei>arated  from  atmospheric  air  by  the  »low 
combustion,  as  it  is  termed,  of  phosphorus ;  that  is,  by 
merely  exposing  a  stick  of  phosphorus,  supported  by  a  wire, 
in  a  bottle  of  air  inverted  over  water. 

By  the  exposure  of  moistened  iron  filings,  or  iron  burnings, 
to  aur  in  a  bottle  inverted  over  water,  tne  metal  oxidizes, 
and  the  azotic  gas  is  loll :  this  a'Cta  even  mora  slowly  than 
the  phosphorua  in  the  above  ozperiment. 

By  the  agititkm  of  mereury  tfid  lead  in  a  corked  bottk,  fiir 
a  few  minutes,  a  bladt  wwder  is  formed,  which  ia  probably 
a  mixture  of  an  oxide  of  lead  with  finely-divided  OMreury : 
azotic  gas  is  left 

The  passing  of  atmoanhtrk  air  repeatedly  ofer  iroiit  or 
some  otner  metals,  heated  to  redimM  in  a  tnoi. 
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The  exposure  of  air  to  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  or 
of  sulphuret  of  potash  in  water:  this  operation  is  rather 
slow. 

By  mixing  over  water  100  measures  of  air  and  80  mea^ 
sures  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  nitric  acid  is  formed  and  absorbed, 
and  about  80  volumes  of  azotic  gas  remain  nearly  pure. 

By  mixing  100  measures  of  atmospheric  air  with  42  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  gas  over  water,  and  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  the  mixture  about  80  measures  of  neariy 
pure  azotic  ^as  are  left. 

By  passing  electric  shocks  repeatedly  through  atmospheric 
air  confined  in  a  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  nitric  acid 
is  formed  and  absorbed,  and  azotic  gas  is  left  *  the  operation 
is  extremely  slow.     [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

Azotic  ^as  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  ammo- 
niaral  gus  by  means  of  chlorine  gas ;  nitrous  oxide  gas  by 
hydrogen  and  the  electric  spark ;  nitric  oxide  gas  by  the 
action  of  potassium ;  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  with  zinc ;  this  last  experiment  requires  certain 
precautions.   (Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  258.) 

Lastly,  when  Hesh  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  azotic  gas  is  also  obtained ;  but  whether  it  is  derived 
from  the  animal  matter  or  from  the  acid,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

AZO'TUS.    [See  Ashdod.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that 
part  of  America  now  called  Mexico,  or  New  Spain.  They 
were  living  as  a  tribe  about  the  year  1160  of  our  eera,  in 
Aztlan,  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  man  of  great  influence  in  the  tribe,  named 
Huitziton,  availed  himself,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  chirpingof  a 
bird  to  persuade  the  men  to  leave  their  native  abode.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Red  River,  at  a  point  be- 
yond 36°  N.  lat.,  they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  river 
Gila,  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  as  appears  from  the 
ruins  of  certain  antient  buildings  found  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  After  dwelling  in  several  places,  they  arrived 
at  Hueicolhuacan,  or  Culiacan,  24°  54'  N.  lat.,  108°  l'  W. 
long.  Here  they  remained  three  years,  reformed  their  calen- 
dar, and  constructed  a  wooden  image  of  their  god  Huitzilo- 
pochtli.  In  1196  they  arrived  at  Tula.  From  this  place 
they  removed,  in  1216,  to  Zumpanco,  in  the  valley,  where 
afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  the  chief  of  that  place,  Tochpanecatl ;  and 
after  wandering  some  years  about  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  they 
finally  settled  at  Acocolco,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  The  chief  of  Colhuacan  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1314  reduced  them  to  slavery.  In 
this  wretched  state  they  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century  at 
Tizapan.  A  service  which  the  Aztecs  rendered  to  their 
masters  in  a  war  between  the  Colhuacanians  and  the  Xo- 
chimilchians  was  the  means  of  procuring  them  their  liberty. 
Clavigero  says  (torn.  i.  p.  166)  that,  alter  the  battle,  the 
Aztecs  asked  their  masters  for  some  victim  to  offer  to  their 
god,  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird,  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff.  During  the  night  the  Aztec 
priests  removed  this  mean  offering  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plants,  and  a  knife 
of  itzli  or  obsidian.  On  the  following  morning  they  in- 
vited the  Colhuacanians  to  the  festival,  and  bringing  out 
four  prisoners  whom  they  had  concealed,  the  priests  sacri- 
ficed them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards  practised 
by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-struck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  from  their 
territory.  The  Aztecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzit- 
sintlan,  but  wishing  to  separate  themselves  still  further 
from  their  masters,  proceeded  to  Yztacalco,  a  in'oup  of 
islands,  which  were  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake. 
On  one  of  these  islands  they  found  an  eagle  perched  upon 
a  nopal,  which  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  they  selected  that 
spot  for  their  permanent  abode,  in  compliance  with  the 
oracle  of  their  god,  who  gave  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  of 
the  termination  of  their  migration.  They  built  there  a 
wooden  teocalli  or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  encompassed  it 
with  houses,  giving  the  place  the  name  of  Tenochtitlan, 
that  is,  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock,  and  also  of  Mexi- 
caltzinco,  from  tlie  name  uf  their  god  of  war,  Huitzilopochtli, 
or  Mexitli,  from  which  the  present  name  of  Mexico  is  cor- 
rupted by  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  according  to  tlie 
Aztecs*  chronolog>',  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  two  Calli 
<  1  .^25  of  our  ®ra).  They  divided  their  city  into  four  quarters, 
each  of  which  they  dedicated  to  some  particular  god,  to 
whose  honour  they  built  a  teocalli. 


In  1338  discord  arose  among  them,  and  the  trib« 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  removed  to  a  tniall 
island  north-west  of  the  teocalli  of  Mexitli,  where  thej  built 
a  town,  called  at  first  Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  TUteloleoi, 
which  was  conquered  and  united  to  Tenochtitlan  under  the 
reijrn  of  Axajacatl,  about  a.d.  1464. 

The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  at  first  aristocrttieal. 
A  body  of  twenty  men  of  the  most  distingat>hed  in  the 
tribe  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  1352  thi^ 
altcr^  this  form  of  government,  and  chose  for  their  king 
Acamapitzin,  a  noble  chief  of  their  own  tribe.  The  'I  latekil- 
chians,  after  the  example  of  their  brothers,  alio  attend  the 
form  of  their  government,  and  requested  a  king  fhun  the 
chief  of  Azcapozalco,  to  whom  the  territory  where  tbey  buiU 
their  town  belonged,  and  that  chief  gave  them  a  prinee  of  hk 
own  frimily,  named  Quaauauhpitzahuac.  On  tbe  death  of 
HuitziUhuitl,  the  second  lung  of  Mexico,  it  was  eatabliahed 
as  a  law,  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  the  king  out 
of  the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased  monarch,  u>  the 
exclusion  of  his  children.  This  law  continued  tUl  the 
destruction  of  the  empire.  Motezttma-Ilhuiemmina,  tbe 
first  of  that  name,  was  the  great  legislator  of  the  Axtecs. 
He  also  erected  the  great  teocalli  of  Mexico,  made  several 
important  conquests,  and  after  the  great  inundatkm,  which 
took  place  in  1446,  ordered  the  constmetbn  of  a  magni- 
ficent dyke,  nine  miles  long  and  sixteen  feet  and  a  hdf 
wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with  tbe  lurrounding  states, 
the  Aztecs  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  country 
comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Vera  Cnii,  Oaxaea, 
Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  an  extent,  according  to 
Humboldt,  of  from  1 8,000  to  20,000  square  leagoea. 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  the  royel  euthoritf 
was  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  llie  emperors 
were  not  allowed  to  undertake  an^  afllur  of  importanee 
which  could  affect  the  communitv,  without  first  consulting 
the  three  supreme  councils  of  tne  nation.  These  eooncils 
were  composed  of  the  nobility.  With  the  power  eequired 
by  conquests  the  emperors  gained  ererr  day  more  ascen- 
dency over  the  nation,  untU,  under  me  emperor  Mola- 
zuma  II.,  the  Aztec  government  degenenUed  into  a 
complete  despotisih.  When  the  king  was  dboien  he  was 
consecrated  with  many  fantastic  and  snpentitious  cere- 
monies by  the  high-priest,  after  which  he  was  compelled  to 
fast  rigidly  for  four  days ;  then  he  went  to  war  in  order  to 
procure  prisoners  to  serve  as  victims  at  tiie  festival  of  the 
coronation.  When  the  king  returned  from  this  expediticNi 
he  was  solemnly  crowned.  .The  crown  was  a  tort  of  miCre^ 
made  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  feathers. 
The  mantle  was  a  square  piece  of  cotton  8tui(  with  stripes 
of  deep  blue  and  white  colour.  The  principal  seirants  of 
his  household  consisted  of  a  grand-steward,  and  the  treasmer 
of  the  jewels.  The  latter  was  at  the  same  time  the  bead 
and  director  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  palaee  9» 
the  polishing  and  setting  of  gems.  All  the  ofllees  in  the 
king's  household  were  held  by  the  first  nobility.  Other 
nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  Monging 
to  the  king,  and  had  the  usufruct  of  them.  These  aSle 
men  accompanied  the  king  everywhere,  and  each  presented 
him  with  a  nosegay  on  certain  occasions. 

When  war  had  been  decided  upon  against  snj  nalioB  hj 
the  king  and  his  councils,  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  the 
chief  of  that  nation,  to  signify  to  him  the  motive  of  the 
war  and  to  propose  the  means  of  avoiding  it  If  tbe 
chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peace  was  gnnisd ; 
if  he  refused,  two  successive  embassies  were  then  sent,  the 
first  to  the  most  influential  men  in  the  nation  and  enolhsr 
to  the  people.  They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  an 
image  of  their  god  Mexitli,  which  if  the  enemies  placed 
among  their  own  gods,  that  nation  became  the  allies  of  the 
Aztecs.  In  every  nation  of  Anahuac  (the  most  eonprs- 
hensive  native  name  for  New  Spain)  there  was  a  field  set 
apurt,  called  jaotlalli,  in  which  the  first  battle  was  ftmghL 
When  the  Aztec  army  was  numerous  it  was  eountea  by 
xi(fuipilli,  or  divisions  of  8000  men.  The  dignity  of  gene- 
ralissimo was  the  first  in  the  state  after  the  emperor.  Three 
other  superior  officers  commanded  undcv  him.  The  gene* 
rals  and  other  officers,  who  were  always  chosen  out  of  the 
nobility,  gradually  rose  from  the  rank  of  the  common  vol 
dier.  A  new  soldier  was  at  first  employed  in  carrying  the 
arms  and  baggage  of  his  master.  He  was  almost  nafci'd. 
When  he  captured  a  prisoner,  he  received  a  squaie  mmntle. 
with  a  device  of  flowers,  which  was  the  first  sign  of  priH 
motion  in  the  army;   when  he  captured  four  ensauea 
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he  neeiTed  likewise  a  mantle  having  two  stripes  of  black 
and  yellow,  and  a  fringe  round.  They  had  three  mili- 
tary orders,  called  those  of  the  princes,  of  the  eagle,  and 
of  the  ocelot,  or  American  tiger.  The  first  was  the  most 
honourable,  and  its  device  consisted  in  the  person  knighted 
wearing  his  hair  tied  upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  and 
hanging  from  it  as  many  tassels  of  cotton  as  the  feats 
of  vabur  he  had  performed.  The  defensive  arms  of  the 
Axtecs  were  the  shield,  the  cuirass,  and  the  helmet  The 
shields  were  made  of  reeds  interwoven  with  cotton  thread 
and  covered  with  feathers,  or  of  turtle-shell  covered  with 
plates  of  copper,  silver,  or  cold.  Some  of  these  shields 
were  large  enough  to  cover  their  bodies  entirely,  and  were 
made  so  that  they  could  be  folded  together  and  carried 
under  the  arm,  like  an  umbrella  Their  cuirasses  were 
made  of  cotton  quilted,  and  were  arrow-proof.  Their 
helmets  were  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  heads  of  tigers, 
serpents,  and  other  animals.  Their  offensive  arms  were 
slings,  bows,  spears,  pikes,  clubs,  and  swords.  They  never 
made  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  Their  sword  was  a  piece  of 
some  hard  wood,  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  edge  of 
which  was  formed  of  obsidian,  i.  The  first  blow  of  this 
weapon  was  terrible;  but  it  was  then  rendered  useless. 
Their  ensign  resembled  more  a  Roman  than  a  modem 
standard.  It  represented  an  eagle  in  the  act  of  darting 
upon  a  tiger.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  fortify- 
ing cities,  and  surrounded  them  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
palisadoes;  but  their  principal  fortifications  were  their 
teocalh's,  or  temples. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Aztecs    showed   no  small 
degree  of  civilization.     A  supreme  judge,  called  cihuacoatl, 
decided  definitively  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  appointed  some  of  tlic  inferior  judges  and  also  the  col- 
lectors of  the  revenues.  A  tribunal  composed  of  three  judges, 
called  tlacatecatl,  decided  upon  all  the  cases  in  the  first  and 
second  instance.    These  judges  sat  every  day  to  hear  all 
the  causes  brought  before  them.    In  civil  matters  there  was 
an  appeal  from  this  tribunal  to  the  cihuacoatl,  but  not  in 
criminal  causes.    In  every  quarter  or  division  of  the  city 
there  was  a  certain  magistrate  elected  annually  by  the 
people,  called  teuctli.     This  magistrate  judged  in  the  first 
instance,  and  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  every  day  to 
the  tlacafecatl  of  everything  that  had  happened  in   his 
peculiar  district     These  teuctli  had  other  mferior  officers 
under  them.     In  every  coramuno  there  were  municipal 
officers    elected    by    the    inhabitants.      There  were    also 
officers  who  patrolled  and  watched  during  the  night.     In 
matters  of  importance  the  judges  were  bound  to  consult  the 
king.     Every  month,  or  rather  every  twenty  days,  all  the 
different  judges  assembled  before  the  king,  when  all  the 
causes  still  left  undecided  in  their  respective  tribunals  were 
finally   settled.      Their  criminal  laws  were   very    severe. 
Treason,  voluntary  homicide,  robbery  of  gold  or  silver,  theft 
in  the  market-place,  adultery,  and  incest,  were  the  crimes 
visited  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.     Drunkenness  in 
a  young  man  was  punished  by  hanging,  and  throwing  the 
hody  aftierwards  into  the  lake,  if  the  offender  was  of  a  noble 
family  ;  if  he  was  one  of  the  common  people,  he  was  made 
a  slave  for  the  first  o£fence,  and  hung  for  the  second.     At 
the  age  of  seventy,  a  man  or  a  woman  might  get  intoxi- 
cated with  impunity.    No  advocates  were  in  use  among  the 
Aztecs :  the  criminal  himself  conducted  the  defence  of  his 
own   cause.    No  other  proof  could  be  adduced  except  wit- 
oesses,  and  in  the  absence  of  witnesses  the  criminal  was 
allowed  to  clear  himself  by  an  oath.    They  swore  by  the 
sun  :  the  form  of  taking  this  oath  was  to  touch  the  ground 
with  two  fingers  and  then  carry  them  to  their  mouths. 

The  right  of  private  property  was  fully  understood  among 
the  Aztecs.  The  lands  were  held  by  different  tenures: 
tome  possessed  them  in  full  right,  and  were  allowed  to 
transfer  them  either  by  sale  or  demise ;  others  held  them 
along  with  certain  offices,  and  consequently  could  not  dis- 
pose of  them.  The  lands  were  apportioned  among  the 
king,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.  Of  these  the 
nobility  alone  weie  full  possessors ;  the  other  three  merely 
enjoyed  the  use.  The  common  lands  were  cultivated  in 
common,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  storehouses,  from 
wb«ch  all  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  gratis  according  to 
their  wants.  In  their  paintings  the  lands  of  the  king  were 
|>ainted  red.  those  of  the  nobility  scarlet,  and  those  of  the 
people  light  yellow.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
countries  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  in  kind  to  the  king, 
hoth  of  the  produce  of  the  field,  and  of  their  industry,  and 


Uiere  was  a  ttorehoase  in  every  town  in  which  the  prodooe 
of  this  tax  was  deposited,  and  proper  ofiScers  were  appointed 
to  collect  it  Slavery  was  admitted  among  the  Aztecs. 
Slaves  were  either  bought  or  persons  became  so  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  certain  crimes,  but  the  son  of  a  slave  was  in  all 
cases  a  tree  man. 

The  Aztecs  had  some  imperfect  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
absolute  and  eternal,  to  whom  worship  was  due.  They 
believed  him  to  be  invisible  and  incorporeal,  and  therefore 
no  representation  of  him  was  either  painted  or  sculptured. 
They  gave  to  this  being  the  name  of  Teotl.  The  epitheU 
of  Ipalnemoani,  him  by  whom  we  live,  and  Tloque-Na- 
huaque,  he  who  has  all  in  himself,  were  also  given  to  him. 
But  the  knowledge  of  this  supreme  being  was  obscured  by 
a  multitude  of  inferior  deities.  They  also  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  evil  spirit,  called  by  them  Tlacatecolototl, 
whom  they  supposed  to  bo  always  employed  in  causing  evil 
to  mankind.  The  souls,  both  of  man  and  beast,  they  be- 
lieved to  be  immortal.  According  to  their  notions  of  a  future 
state,  there  were  three  different  mansions  where  men  enjoyed 
a  future  state  of  existence.  The  first  was  the  house  of  the 
sun,  where  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle,  and  the  women 
who  died  in  childbed,  were  received.  It  was  the  daily  occu- 
pation of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors  to  hail  the  sun 
with  hymns  and  dances  on  its  rising,  and  to  accompany  it 
to  the  zenith,  where  it  was  met  by  the  female  spirits,  who 
in  like  manner  escorted  the  great  luminary  in  the  rest  of  its 
course.  After  a  period  of  four  years  had  elapsed,  they  were 
transformed  into  clouds,  or  into  birds  of  the  most  brilliant 
plumage,  and  they  ascended  into  heaven  to  breathe  the 
pure  ether,  or  occasionally  descended  on  the  earth,  where 
their  time  was  passed  in  singing  and  inhaling  the  perfumes 
of  plants  and  flowers.  The  second  abode  was  the  Tlalocan, 
or  the  abode  of  the  god  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water,  which  was 
the  place  that  the  spirits  of  voung  children  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  that  god,  and  of  all  others  who  had  died  of 
certain  diseases,  inhabited :  in  this  place  they  were  regaled 
with  every  sort  of  delicacy  that  could  produce  delight  The 
third  abode  was  the  Mictlan,  or  hell,  where  MictlanteuctU 
and  Mitlancihuatl,  the  god  and  goddess  of  hell,  reigned. 
This  place  was  destined  for  those  who  died  in  any  other 
way.  In  this  place  the  departed  spirits  suffered  nothing 
except  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  complete  dark- 
ness of  the  place. 

The  Aztecs  supposed  that  four  successive  revolutions  had 
at  different  epochs  destroved  mankind.  These  epochs  were 
called  ages  or  suns.  Tne  first  was  called  Tlaltonatiuh,  oc 
the  age  of  the  earth,  which  took  place  5206  }  ears  after  the 
creation  of  the  first  sun,  in  which  the  giants,  who  had  then 
dominion  over  the  earth*  were  destroyed  by  famine,  and 
those  who  escaped  from  this  scourge  were  devoured  by 
tigers.  The  second  was  called  Tletonatiuh,  the  age  of  fire, 
and  happened  4804  years  after  the  preceding  age.  At  this 
epoch  the  world  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  as  the  birds 
only  could  escape  the  general  conflagration,  men  were 
changed  into  birds.  A  man  and  a  woman  were,  however, 
saved  in  a  cave.  The  third  epoch,  Ehccatonatiuh,  or  the 
age  of  wind,  took  place  4010  Years  after  the  age  of  fire.  In 
this  revolution  the  world  was  destroyed  by  violent  hurricanes, 
and  the  few  men  who  escaped  were  changed  into  apes.  The 
fourth  epoch,  Atonatiuh,  the  age  of  water,  happened  4008 
years  after  the  preceding  revolution.  In  this  revolution  a 
universal  deluge  occurred,  in  which  all  men  were  changed 
into  fishes,  except  a  man  and  a  woman.  This  privileged 
pair  were  saved  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  :  the  children  of  this 
couple  were  all  bom  dumb,  and  were  tadght  to  speak  bv  a 
dove ;  but  every  child  learned  a  different  language,  f  he 
duration  of  these  four  ages,  which,  according  to  Humboldt's 
interpretation,  is,  as  we  have  stated,  18,028  years,  does  not 
exceed  1417  years  accerding  to  the  interpretation  of  Ixtil- 
xochitl.     (See  Humboldt's  Ailas  PUioresque,  p.  209.) 

In  all  the  European  historians  who  have  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Aztecs,  the  order  of  these  revolutions  it 
different;  the  age  of  water  being  placed  first,  and  that  of 
fire  last  This  error,  according  to  HumlioUlt,  has  arisen 
from  their  reading  the  painting  which  represents  this  patt 
of  the  Aztecs*  histonr  fh>m  left  to  right,  beginning  at  tbt 
top,  instead  of  reading  from  right  to  left,  beginnio^^  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  me  system  adopted  by  the  Mexican 
historian  Fernando  Alba  Ixtilxoehitl,  who  lived  soon  alter 
the  conquest:  he  was  a  gsoat  grandson  of  the  last  king 
of  Acolhuacan.  His  history  of  New  Spain  was  in  maniH 
•eripti  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Mexico. 
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Besides  the  aupreme  being,  the  Asttxs  worshipped  imm- 
tnerable  divinities,  the  principal  of  which  were  thirteen. 
Every  trade  and  profession  had  its  particular  god.  They  had 
besides  their  household  gods,  of  which  the  king  and  the 
first  noblemen  had  six,  the  inferior  nobility  four,  and  every 
plebeian  two.  These  dirinities  were  worshipped  by  oflering 
to  them  sacrifices  of  human  victims,  of  animals,  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits ;  by  prayers,  hymns,  feitings,  and  other 
Timorous  penances,  in  which  the  worshippers  frequently  shed 
their  own  blood.  The  human  saerifioes  were  so  horrible, 
that  the  simple  recital  of  them  excites  disgust ;  and  so  fre- 
quent and  numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historians  calculate 
that  no  less  than  20,000  victims  perished  every  year,  hut 
this  must  be  a  great  exaggeration. 

The  priests  were  very  numerous.  Besides  serving  in  the 
temple,  they  were  employed  in  educating  the  youth,  in 
painting  the  annals  of  the  empire,  in  forming  and  regulating 
the  calendar,  in  composing  hymns,  and  in  other  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits.  The  body  of  the  priests  was  subject 
to  two  high  priests,— the  Teoteuctli,  or  divine  lord,  and  the 
Hueiteopixqui,  or  high  priest:  both  offices  wera  elective; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  electors  were  the  body  of 
the  priests  themselves,  or  the  electors  who  appointed  the 
king.  In  Acolhuacan  the  high-priest  was  always  the  second 
■on  of  the  king.  (Clavigero,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  39.)  There 
were  also  persons  of  both  sexes  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  who  lived  in  retirement,  practising  very  severe  auste- 

The  Aztecs  bad  two  ceremonies,  resembling  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  Jews  and  the  baptism  of  Christians. 
Every  child  who  was  devoted  by  his  parents  to  the  service 
of  the  temple  was  consecrated  by  the  priests  by  making  an 
incision  on  its  breast  with  a  knife  of  obsidian.  A  child  of 
either  sex,  four  days  after  its  birth,  was  Uken  by  the  mid- 
vifh  to  the  court  of  the  house,  where  a  ceremony  analogous 
to  our  baptism  was  performed. 

The  Aztecs  attonded  very  assiduously  to  the  instruction 
of  their  children.  In  general,  every  child  fallowed  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father.  From  their  third  to  their  fifteenth 
year  they  ware  instructed  in  their  houses  by  their  parenta. 
At  the  a^e  of  flflecn  they  were  sent  to  the  temples,  or  to 
soma  private  school,  to  be  taught  those  acquirements  which 
their  parents  were  unable  to  impart  to  them.  The  education 
of  the  Aztec  youth  is  described  in  the  collection  of  Mendoia, 
plute  U-iii.-Uiv.  (Aglio.  AntiquUies  af  Mexico,  vol,  i.) 

When  a  man  and  a  female  bad  arrived  at  a  proper  age, 
which  for  the  firmer  was  twenty  or  twenty-two,  and  for  the 
latter  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  marriage  was  contracted 
between  the  families  by  means  of  a  female  negociator,  who 
was  sent  tothebrido  that  the  fatlierofthe  youth  had  chosen 
for  his  son.  This  woman,  accompanied  by  four  other  fe- 
malei,  wiih   li^hled   larches   in   their  hands,  carried   thi 


who,  after  fumigating  her  with  copal,  introduced  her 
the  house.  The  couple  were  placed  upon  a  mat  by  [he  (ire- 
side,  and  the  female  ne|,'ociator  tieil  together  the  end  of 
their  garments,  in  which  ceremony  they  made  the  marriage 
contract  consist.  An  eldorty  man  and  woman,  who  at  the 
same  time  acted  as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  then  deli- 
vered a  speech  to  the  new-married  couple,  and  presented 
them  with  siime  food.  Four  daya  after  they  went  to  the 
templeto  offer  to  their  god  the  matsonwhichtbey  had  slept. 
The  ceremonies  «hluh  the  Axtecs  used  in  their  burials 
were  no  le^s  singular.  As  soon  as  any  one  died,  a  certain 
master  of  ceremonies  Br^t  covered  the  bod^  with  pieces  of 
the  paper  of  aloe,  and  sprinkled  the  head  with  water ;  then 
he  oressed  the  corpse  in  a  garment  representing  that  of  the 
particular  god  or  gods  who  were  the  patrons  of  the  profes- 
sion or  proressioni  which  the  deceased  had  followed  tn  his 
lifetime.  Under  this  dress  they  placed  a  flask  of  water  fur 
the  journey  which  the  dccca^od  was  going  to  enter  on, 
and  likewise  sis  pieces  of  paper  containing  instructions. 
In  virtue  of  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
different  places  in  his  voyage.  The  body  was  afterwards 
burnt,  with  all  the  ornaments,  arms,  instruments,  and 
tools  of  the  trade  of  the  deceased,  and  with  a  techichi,  a 
iomeslio  quadruped  of  the  Mexicans.  Whilst  the  master 
of  ceremonies  wan  kindling  the  fire,  some  priests  sung 
funeral  hymns.  When  the  body  was  consumed  by  the  fire, 
they  placed  the  aahes  in  a  vessel,  with  a  gem  of  more  or 
less  value,  according  to  the  means  of  the  deceased's  family, 
UA  thi*  fungal  tun  was  buried  in  a  deep  hole,  and  libations 


ings  ami  great  lords,  their  priest,  some  of  their  wives, 
slaves,  and  other  servants  of  their  Household,  were  killed  uid 
then  burnt.  Thosewhodiedof  leprosy  and  other  diseases,  or 
before  attainii^  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  buried  without 
burning:  their  bodies  were  placed  in  niches  mado  of  stone 
and  mortar,  sitting  upon  a  chair  surrounded  by  theii  arms, 
and  wearing  many  valuable  jewels.  They  had  no  appointed 
place  for  burying  their  dead ;  seme  buried  them  in  their 
own  gardens,  and  others  in  the  teocalli.  The  aihet  of  the 
kimrs  were  deposited  in  the  great  teocalli. 

'nie  manner  adopted  by  the  Aztecs  of  computing  time 
shows  that  they  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  astro- 
nomical knowledge.  Tbey  had  a  solar  year  of  S6S  dtvs 
divided  into  eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days  eaoh.  Th« 
five  complementary  days,  which  they  called  nemontMU^ 
or  useless,  were  added  to  the  last  moBth.    The  yaar  vas 
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represented  in  tbelr  paintings,  as  the  eneraring  iliinn,  bv  « 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  tbey  placed  a  llgnre  intetiaed 
to  represent  the  moon  illuminatea  by  the  sun:  and  in  the 
cireumference  they  placed  the  symbols  of  the  eighteen 
months.  The  month  was  divided  into  four  periodt  of  five 
days  each.  Thirteen  of  their  years  fbrroed  a  period  ana- 
logous to  the  Roman  Indiction,  which  they  called  tlal- 
pilli ;  four  tlalpilli  farmed  a  xiuhmulpilli,  or  ligsture  ot 
years;  and  two  xiuhmotpllli  a  buehuetiliitll,  or  old  age  of 
a  hundred  and  four  years.  Instead  of  adding  one  day  every 
fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  days  every  flfiy- 
two  years.  They  had  also  a  lunar  year,  by  which  the^  re- 
gulated their  sacred  festivals.  The  yean  were  diktintpiished 
iW  the  names  of  Tochlll,  a  rabbit ;  Acatle.  a  cane  or  reed ; 
Tecpatl,  a  fiint ;  and  Catli.  a  house.  The  first  year  of  their 
century  was  called  first  rabbit ;  the  second,  second  cane ;  th« 
third,  third  flint;  the  fourth,  fourth  house;  the  fifth,  fifth 
rabbit,  and  so  on,  till  the  indiction  ended  with  the  thirteenth 
rabbit.  The  second  period  began  with  the  fint  reed,  and 
then  followed  second  tlint,  third  house,  and  fourth  laUiit. 
to  end  with  the  thirteenth  cane.  T\k  order  of  the  third 
period  was  flint,  house,  rabbit,  reed ;  and  that  of  the  fourth. 
house,  rabbit,  reed,  and  flint  The  age  was  repreaented  in 
their  paintings  by  a  cirele  formed  by  a  aerpent  biting  its 
tail,  and  forming  four  foldings  with  its  body,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  four  indiclions.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle 
they  painted  a  face  repretenting  the  sun,  and  round  it  the 
images  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  a  reed,  a  knife  of  flint,  and  ■ 
bouse,  and  upon  each  si^n  the  number  of  that  sign  expressed 
in  dots  or  rounds.  Their  year,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Clavigero  (vol.ii.  p.  214),  began  on  the  26th  of  Februaiy. 
on  the  first  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  every  fourth  year  it  wh  an- 
ticipated one  day,  and  on  tha  last  year  of  the  cycle  it  began 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  because  of  the  thirteen 
intercalary  days  of  the  leap  years.  According  to  Humboldt 
(.Rettarefiet,  p.  132),  the  beginning  of  the  Aiteo  year 
^'aried  IVom  the  ninth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  January. 
The  day  was  divided  into  eight  parts,  four  of  which  wer« 
for  the  rising  and  setting  of  toe  sun,  and  two  fbr  its 
psuoge  aciosi  the  neridMn,  cvnesponding  lo  the  ttiid. 
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niotb,  fifteenth,  end  twenty-first  hoore  of  Mtrenomieal 
time.  They  asoertcined  the  hour  in  the  day-time  by  the 
tun,  and  at  night  by  the  stars.  The  names  of  different 
months  were  taken  from  some  festival,  or  from  some  cir- 
eumatance,  which  usually  happened  in  the  month,  and  the 
same  was  observed  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  days. 
The  davs  were  all  designated  by  a  particular  name.  At  Uie 
•nd  of  every  xiuhmolpilU  they  held  a  religious  festival, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  sabbatic  year  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  eve  of  the  festival  they  destroyed  the  furniture 
of  their  houses  (Clavigero,  vol.  ii.  p.  84),  and  extin- 
guished the  fires.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
some  priests  proceeded  from  the  principal  temple  into  a 
neighbouring  mountain  to  kindle  the  new  fire.  The  priests 
always  set  out  in  P^opof  time  to  arrive  at  the  place  a  little 
before  midnight.  The  women  remained  confined  in  their 
houiies  with  weir  faces  covered,  as  the  Astecs  believed  that 
they  would  be  changed  into  wild  beasts  if  they  witnessed  the 
ceremony ;  the  men  stood  in  anxious  expectation  upon  the 
terraces  of  their  houses  awaiting  the  result,  for  they  &ncied 
that  if  the  priests  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  new  fire 
the  world  would  be  destroyed.  The  fire  was  procured  by 
means  of  the  friction  of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  upon' the 
breast  of  a  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  sacrificed  upon  the 
mountain.  After  the  fire  was  Ughted,  the  priests  returned 
to  the  city,  and,  having  lighted  the  fire  in  the  temples,  they 
distributed  among  the  innabitants  a  portion  of  this  sacred 
fire.  The  next  thirteen  days  were  spent  in  supplying  their 
houses  with  new  things,  in  the  place  of  those  which  had 
been  destroyed. 

The  Aztecs  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of 
social  life.  The  monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  which  still  exist,  though  very  far  behind  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  these  arts  had  obtained  among 
some  of  the  nations  of  the  old  continent,  are  not  devoid  of 
merit.  The  Aztec  painters  had  no  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, nor  of  light  and  shada  Their  designs  are  coarse  and 
uncouth ;  their  figures  are  fantastical,  and  only  drawn  in 

Srofile;  but  they  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and 
urability  of  their  coburs.  Their  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  evince  a  far  superior  degree  of  excellence.  The 
Aztecs  were  also  acquamted  with  the  art  of  casting  in 
metal  figures  of  natural  objects.  Their  mosaic,  or  rather 
works  of  embroidery,  were  admirable.  The  method  they 
adopted  was  to  glue  feathers  of  different  colours  upon  a 
piece  of  canvas,  and  then  nlace  it  upon  a  tablet  of  wood  or  a 
plate  of  copper.  They  laid  the  feathers  so  even  and  matched 
the  colours  so  admirably,  as  to  give  to  objects  thus  repre* 
scnted  the  appearance  of  painting.  Another  work,  which 
might  with  graater  pronrietv  be  called  mosaic,  they  maile 
with  nieces  of  shells  ox  diflferent  colours.  This  work  was 
done  by  separate  artificers,  every  one  of  whom  undertook  a 
certain  part  of  it,  and  then  another  artist  arranged  the 
different  parts  together,  so  as  to  complete  the  performance. 
The  houses  of  me  poor  were  made  of  reeds,  <«  of  unbaked 
brick,  and  were  roofed  with  a  certain  species  of  gmiii,  upon 
which  they  placed  leaves  of  the  aloe,  cut  in  the  Miape  pf 
tiles.  They  had  but  one  apartment,  where  all  lived  toge- 
ther. The  houses  of  the  citizens  had  besides  an  ajauhculi 
or  oratory,  and  a  temazcalli  or  bath.  The  nobles  bad  their 
houses  built  with  Btone  and  mortar,  and  consisted  of  two 
stories,  covered  with  a  flat  roof  or  terrace.  The  stone  most 
commonly  used  fbr  building  was  the  tetzontli,  a  red  stone, 
very  hard  and  porous.  Their  tools  were  made  either  of 
obsidian  or  copper.  Their  stuffii  were  of  cotton,  of  rabbits 
hair,  of  a  certain  species  of  palm,  and  of  thread  made 
out  of  the  leaves  of  the  idoe.  The  dress  of  the  men  oon- 
sijttcd  merely  in  a  sash  tied  round  the  waist,  with  the  two 
extremities  hanging  before  and  behind,  and  a  square 
mantle,  four  feet  long,  the  two  extremities  of  which  were 
tied  upon  the  chest.  This  mantle  covered  the  shoulders  and 
all  the  body  behind.  The  women  wore  a  square  piece  of 
stuff  t!fd  round  their  waists,  which  descended  down  to  their 
ankles,  and  a  sort  of  waistcoat  without  sleeves.  The  stuff 
used  by  the  poor  was  made  of  the  aloe,  and  that  of  the 
nobles  of  cotton  embroidered  with  feathers  or  rabbit's  hair. 
Their  shoes  consisted  in  a  sole  cut  out  of  the  leaves  of  the 
aloe,  fastened  to  the  foot  with  a  cord.  The  kings  wore 
instead  thin  plates  of  silver,  gold,  or  copper.  None  of  the 
Aztecs  ever  cut  their  hair,  with  the  exception  of  the  virgins 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  temples ;  the 
men  tied  it  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and  the  women  let 
it  bang  down  their  shoulders.    Both  men  and  women  wore 


rings  and  other  omamento  in  their  ears,  nose,  and  uiider 
lip,  as  also  collars  and  bracelets.  On  their  festivals  tbif 
ate  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  prisoners  or  slaves  who  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  temple.  They  ^  also  made  use  of 
several  intoxicating  liouors,  the  principal  of  which  was  that 
called  by  the  Spaniards  pulque,  made  of  the  juke  of  the 
aloe.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  beasts 
of  burden.  Things  were  conveyed  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther upon  men*s  shoulders.  Tbey  had  public  roads  and 
inns,  also  bridges,  some  of  whioh  were  suspended  over  the 
torrents.  These  suspension-bridges  consisted  in  a  sort  of 
hammock,  made  of  strong  ropes  of  aloe,  and  suspended 
from  two  trees  on  each  side  of  the  stream.  In  their  trafllo 
with  each  other  they  made  use  of  the  bean  of  the  cacao* 
nut  (ITuobroma  cacao)^  a  bag  of  which  represented  8000 
units ;  a  feather  or  quill  full  of  gold,  which  represented  400 ; 
and  a  sort  of  coin,  the  value  of  which  is  not  known,  made 
of  copper,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  T.  In  their  chinampas,  or 
floating-gardens,  they  cultivated  Indian  corn  and  several 
species  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  These  gardens  were 
made  upon  large  rafts  formed  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  brush- 
wood, covered  with  the  black  mould  of  the  lake.  The 
farmer  who  cultivated  it  built  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  chinampa  a  hut  for  his  abode.  Iliese  gardens  floated 
on  the  lake,  or  were  attached  to  the  shore. 

The  Asteo  language  wants  the  sounds  corresponding  to 
the  letters  6,  i/,/,  g,  and  r,  and  abounds  in  those  expressed 
by  A  cPt  tt  tl,  tM,  and  jr.  The  letter  I,  though  occurring  so 
often  in  that  language,  is  never  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  word.  The  languaj|;e  is  very  copious.  Clavigero, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  gives  a  list  of  forty-four  authors 
who  have  written  in  that  language,  mostly  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  were  able  to  express  the  most  abstract  ideas  without 
being  obliged  to  borrow  any  words  frcmi  other  languages.  It 
has  very  few  monosyllrt>io  words,  and  although  it  allows  great 
freedom  in  the  compounding  of  words,  even  to  the  extent 
occasionally  of  no  less  than  siztoen  syllables,  yet  few  are 
monosyllables  in  their  roots.  It  abounds  in  dioiinutives,  like 
the  Italian,  and  there  is  no  verb.  fh>m  which  many  verbal 
nouns  are  not  derived,  and  few  substantives  that  cannot  be- 
converted  into  verbs.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by 
doubUng  the  first  syllable  and  adding  the  particle  in  to  the 
word,  thus  ttom  miztli,  a  cat,  is  formed  mimiztin,  cats.  This 
reduplication  is  sometimes  made  in  ^e  middle  of  the  word, 
as  ichpochtli,  a  girl,  iohpopochtin,  girls.  In  all  the  ex- 
amples quoted  by  Humboldt,  it  should  be  observed,  the 
/  is  dropped  in  the  pluraL  Verbal  nouns  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  particle  liitli ;  thus  ttom  tlatlolana,  to 
ask  a  question,  they  fbrm  the  noun  tetlanilistli,  a  ques- 
tion. The  Aztec  language  is  very  regular  in  its  con- 
struction, and  abounds  in  words  adapted  to  compliment. 
The  word  notlazomahuizteopixcatitzin,  t. «.,  mv  esteemed 
lord  and  reverend  priest  and  father,  is  the  word  commonly 
used  by  a  Mexican  in  addressing  a  priest.  This  word  ts 
thus  analyMd  by  Clavi^ro,  no,  my,  tlazontU,  ntsmmtd^ 
mahuijstio,  revered^  teopixqui  (gothkeeper),  priettt  tatli, 
father. 

The  Aztecs  cultivated  the  arts  of  oratory  and  poetry. 
Few  of  their  moral,  religious,  historical,  and  dramatic  per- 
formances have  reached  us.  They  Had  orators,  who  spoke 
on  certain  public  occasions,  such  as  on  embassies,  elections 
of  kings,  marriages,  and  other  eeremontes.  Specimens  of 
these  discourses  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Father 
Sahagun  in  his  Huiofia  QeMral  de  Nuna  EipaHa.  (See 
Afflio  s  AntiquiHei  qf  Mexico,  voL  vii.) 

The  Aztecs  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  alphlbetio 
writing,  but  remstnted  past  eyenta  by  means  of^^  certain 
hieroglyphics.  The  olijects  were  represented  either  in  fUll,  or 
by  such  a  part  of  them  as  was  considered  sufficient  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  the  painter.  To  record  the  events  of  their 
history  they  painted  round  the  canvas  the  signs  of  the  days 
or  years,  ana  close  by  esch  sign  the  hieroglyphics  repre- 
senting the  event  which  at  that  period  had  taiken  place.  In 
writing  any  series  of  hieroelyphics,  Humboldt  says  that  their 
order  was  flrom  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  and  proceeding  upwards ;  but  Clavigero  says,  that 
if  the  painter  began  his  series  at  the  right  superior  angle 
of  the  canvas,  he  proceeded  horizontally  from  ri(^hi  to  left, 
if  he  beffan  at  the  opposite  superior  angle,  he  contmued  per- 
pendicularly downwards;  if  he  began  at  the  left  inferior 
angle,  he  proceeded  horizontally  to  Uie  right;  and  perpendi- 
cularly upwards  when  he  began  on  the  opposite  inferior 
angle.     We  have  seen  a  leriei  of  Aiteo  hieroglyphiea 
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vrritten  in  these  four  different  ways,  Imt  the  most  usual 
method  is  that  which  Humboldt  states.    They  had  certain 
conventional  symbols  to  represent  earth,  water,  wind,  age, 
year,  sky,  day,  night,  the  middle  of  night,  speech,  and  motion. 
They  also  could  express  whether  a  person  was  dead  or  alive, 
whether  he  was  speaking  or  silent,  and,  if  speaking,  who 
spoke  the  most.    They  possessed  other  signs,  by  means 
of  which    they    expressed   the  name  of    any  person  or 
place.    A  man's  head  with  a  crown,  and  behind  it  the 
meroglyphic  of  the  sky  pierced  with  an    arrow,    repre- 
sented   tho  name    of  the   king,  Motezuma-Ilhuicamma, 
which  name  signifies,  he  who  pierces  the  sky  with  an 
arrow ;  a  tunal  or  nopal  upon  a  rock  expressed  the  name 
of  Tenochtitlan,  or  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock. 
They  had  also  certain  signs  to  express  numbers.     The 
units,  below  fifteen,  were  expressed  by  rounds  or  dots.   A 
Hag.  three  parts  of  which  were  coloured,  expressed  fifteen ; 
if  the  flag  was  of  one  colour,  it  expressed  twenty ;  a  feather 
represented  four  hundred,  and  a  bag  eight  thousand.    Thus 
when  we  see  in  their  paintings  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  place, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  certain  articles  surmounted  by  a  feather, 
it  expresses  that  such  place  paid  a  tribute  of  four  hundred 
of  such  articles.  (See  vol.  i.  of  Aglio's  Antiquities  qf  Mexico  ; 
the  Collection  of  Mendoza,  part  ii.  p.  17.)    To  such  as 
may  be  inclined  to  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Aztecs, 
we  recommend   the    excellent    work,  recently  published 
by  Lord  Kingsborough,  On  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico—^ 
work  which,  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  fac-similes 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  monuments  relating  to  the  antient 
Mexicans,  no  less  than  for  the  skilful  arrangement  and 
splendour  of  the  performance,  will  always  renect  honour 
vi|X)n   the   age  and  country  in  which  such  a  work   has 
been  produced,  and  upon  its  modest  author,  who  has  not 
even  mentioned  his  name  in  it.    The  first  four  volumes 
of  this  work  contain  fac-similes  of  all  the  Mexican  paint- 
ing  in    the   Vatican,    in   the   Borgian    museum   of  the 
College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome,  of  the  Codex  Telleriano 
Remensis  at  Paris,  of  those  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  of 
the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dresden ;  and 
also  several  collections  belongin^^  to  private  individuals. 
The  fourth  volume  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  rare 
and  excellent  collection  of  engavings  of  Mexican  monuments 
made  by  Captain  Dupaix  by  order  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  three  remaining  volumes  contain  the  description 
of  the  paintings,  and  monuments  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English,  with  numerous  judicious  and  learned  notes  and 
criticisms.    The  orii^nal  and  interesting  Historia  General 
de  Nt$eva  Espana  of  Father  Sabagun,  never  before  published, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  seventh  volume. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  kings  of  the 
Azteo  dynasty,  taken  from  Clavigero,  toL  iv.  pp.  51-55: — 


Acamapitzin  •  •  • 

Huitzilihuitl      •  A  • 

Chimalpopoca  •  •  » 

I/coatl  •  •  • 

Motczuma-Ilhuicamina        •  « 

Axajacatl  .  •  • 

Tizoc  .  •  •  • 

Ahutzotl  .  •  • 

Motezuma-Xocojotzin  •  • 

Cuitluhuutzin,  reigned  three  months 
QuQuhtcmotzin,  reigned  nine  months 


1352-1389 

1389-1410 

1410-1422 

1423-1436 

1436-1464 

1464-1477 

1477-1480 

1480-1502 

1502-1520 

1520 

1521 


(See  Clavi^en),  Storia  Antica  del  Messieo,  Cesena,  1 780 ; 
Humboldt,  Histoire  Politique  du  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle 
Espagne;  Atlas  Pittoresque,  ou  Vues  des  Cordilleres; 
Aglio,  AntiqmHes  qfMsxtcOt  London,  1830.) 


AZU^NI,  DOMENI'CO  ALBERTO,  was  bora  at  8at- 
sari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  about  1760.  He  applied 
early  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  maritime  regulations,  which  have  oftoF  been  matter 
of  dispute  between  nations.  Azuni  becomins  known  as  a 
distinguished  jurist,  was  made  a  senator  and  >udge  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  of  Nizza,  in  the  continental  states  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  In  1 795,  aftei  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  Nizza,  Azuni  published  his  Sistema  univer- 
sale dei  Principii  del  Diretto  Martttimo  delT  Europa^  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  maritime  laws  to  fixed 
principles.  He  afterwards  recast  his  work,  and  published 
it  in  French  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  Droit  Bmitime  da 
VEurope.  2  vols.  8vo.  1805.  The  first  volume,  which  it 
historical,  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  maritime  re- 
gulations and  usages  of  different  nations,  antient  and 
modem.  Great  warmth  is  here  displayed  against  what  is 
called  the  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British  navy 
over  the  flags  of  other  countries,  and  its  disregard  of  equal 
rights  on  the  seas,  and  especially  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
which  formed  at  the  time  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  on 
the  part  of  Bonaparte's  government  The  second  Tolume 
discusses  the  maritime  rights  of  nations  in  time  of  war. 
The  author  shows  himself  decidedly  favourable  to  the  prae- 
tice  of  arming  privateers,  and  seizing  the  mevdiaot-vessels 
and  property  of  persons  belonging  to  an  enemy's  country, 
a  practice  which,  although  general,  has  been  reprobated 
by  several  writers.  This  work  recommended  Aram  to  Na- 
poleon's ministry,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  commii- 
sioners  for  the  compilation  of  the  new  oommercial  code, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  part  relative  to  maritime  affairs. 

In  1 807  Azuni  was  appointed  president  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Genoa,  which  city  and  territory  had  been  annexed 
to  France.  He  was  afterwards  elected  member  for  tiie  same 
to  the  legislative  corps  sitting  at  Paris.  He  there  published 
his  Essai  sur  t  Histoire  GSographique,  Politique,  et  Morale 
de  la  Sardaigne,  2  vols.  87o.,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  that 
island,  the  draught  of  which  was  taken  firom  the  archives  (tf 
Turin.  Tbe  second  volume  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
natural  history  of  Sardinia.  Azuni  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  who  made  Sardinia  known  to  the  rest 
of  Europe ;  but  since  the  publication  of  this  work  other 
writers  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  that  interesting 
island.  In  1809  Azuni  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  wluch  he 
ascribed  to  the  French  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  eom- 
pass.  This  engaged  him  in  a  warm  dispute  with  tfaoee  who 
maintained  the  prior  right  of  the  Italians  to  the  diseovery, 
and  especially  with  the  orientalist  Hager,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  who  refbted  Azuni*i  book.  Af uni 
next  published  a  Dictionary  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence^ 
whicn  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
published  at  Leghorn  in  1822.  He  continued  his  funetions 
in  tbe  tribunal  of  Genoa  until  the  fall  of  Najpdeon,  wIkhi, 
like  many  others,  he  lost  his  situation.  He  then  withdrew 
first  to  Nizza,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  island  ot  Sar- 
dinia, where  the  late  King  Charles  Felix  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  consulate  of  Cacliari,  and  librarian  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  same  city.  He  died  at  CagUari  in  January , 
1827.  He  also  wrote  several  other  works,  among  whidi, 
Mimoires  pour  servir  d  f  Histoire  Maritime  des  Marins 
Navigateurs  de  Marseille.  Azuni  was  member  of  wevenl 
academies.    {Biografia  degli  Italiani  Viventi,) 

A'ZURITE,  a  term  used  by  Phillips  to  denote  lainlite, 
under  which  name  this  mineral  is  most  genenlly  described 
by  mineralogists.  [See  Lazulitk.]  It  is  different  fttm 
azure-stone,  by  which  name  lapis  lasuli*  the  vltXA-nariBS  of 
painters,  is  sometimes  known. 
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Achat,  82 

Achard«  Fraaeoit^Jliaiioi,  83 

Achek>6s,83 

A'ch«OBt84 


Achniea,84 

Achflles,84 

AcMlles  Titins,  84 

AcMri,  85 

Achmin  or  Ackmin9  85 

Achromitic,  85 

Acids,  87 

Aconite,  Winter  [see  Eranthb] 

Aoonftum,  88 

Ac6nfias,  88 

Aoorf  n0  [see  Aroidea] 

Acorn  [see  Quercus] 

A'oorus,  89 

Acosta,  Joseph  de,  89 

Acotyl^dooes,  or  Acotyled6oe9, 

89 
Aeouchy  [see  Agouti] 
Acoustics,  89 
Acquapendente>  97 
Acquittal,  98 
Acquittanoei  98- 
Acre,  98 

Acre,  St  Jean  d',  98 
Acroch6cdus,  98 
Ac*6nychal,  99 
Acr6polisy99 
Acrot6rion,  100 

Act  of  Parliament  ][see  Statnte] 
Aet;  in  the  Universities,  100 
Act,  in  the  Drama,  100 
Act  of  Faith  [see  Aato-da-F4] 
Acta  Diuma»  101 
Ada  Srudftorom,  103 
Aeti^a,  102 
Actinia,  102 
Actfnolite,  105 
Action,  in  law,  105 
A'ctium,  105 
Active  Molecules,  106 
Acton,  Joeeph,  106 
Actor  and  Actress  [see  Drama] 
AcU  of  Scdirant,  106 
Acts  of  the  Apoellei  [eee  Apot- 

tles] 
Actuary,  106 
AcAleus,106 
Acupunetnre,  107 
Ad  Llbitues,  in  music,  107 
Ad4gio,  in  musicy  107 
Adam,  first  man,  108 
Adam,  Alcxandsr,  108 
Adam,  James,  109 
Adam,  Robert,  109 
Adam,  sculptors,  110 
Adam's  Bridge,  110 
Adam's  Peak,  110 
A'damant,  111 
Adamintine  C^er,  111 
Adams,  John,  111 
Adams,  Samuel,  111 
Adansoo,  Michael,  112 
Adans6nia,  113 
A'dapii,  114 
Adar,  115 
Adda,  lisard,  115 
Adda,  river,  115 
Addas,  115 
Adder  [see  Viper] 
Addison,  Joseph,  115 
Additkm,  117 
Adel,  118 

Adelung,  Johuui  Cfaikloph,  118 
Aden,  118 
Adheaioo,  118 
Adhesions,  inhoUay,  119 
Adiantum,  120 
Adige,  120 
Adipodie,  120 
I  AdiMM  fhdmtanffi  121 


Adit[i 

Adjedive,  123 

Adjustment,  123 

Adjutant,  military  oflfeer,  124 

Adjutant-General,  124 

Adjiitant-Oeneral,   aaioag   the 

Jesuits,  124 
Adjutant,    or   Gigaatie  Cranio 

124 

Administration  and  Adminiililiih 

tor,  125 
Admiral,  125 
Admiralty  Courts,  125 
Admiralty  Islands,  125 
Admiralty  Island,  125 
Ad6nis,  127 
Ad6ais,  in  botany,  128 
Adoption,  12 
Ad6ur,  129 
A<i6wa,  129 
Ad6za,  130 
A'dria,  130 
AMrian  [see  Hadrian] 
A'drian   I^  II.,  IIL,  IV^  V^ 

VI.,  130,  131 
Adrian6ple,  13f 
Adrian's  Wall   [see  Bomaa 

WaU] 

Adriatic  Sea,  132 

Adul4ria,  132 

Addle,  132 

Adult-^Schools,  132 

Adultery,  133 

Advent,  134 

Adventure  Bay,  134 

Adventure,  Bill  of,  134 

Adverb,  134 

Advertisement,  134 

Advice,  135 

Advocate,  135 

Advocate's  Library,  135 

Advowsoo,  136 

Advowsons,  Value  of,  188 

AMytum,  138 

.Scfdium,  138 

iBdfles,  139 

-«g4gw,139 

^g4an  Sea,  139 

^na,  139 

Affin4tan  Style  of  Art,  142 

^Irrie,143 

^ginhard  [see  Sginhird] 

JB/\am  Capitolfna,  143 
il^liinus,  ClaMus,  143 
JEli4nus,  author  of  n  book  oa 

Tactics,  143 
AmOii,  143 
MoUm,  144 
i^ueid,  145 
Enigma,  145 
/Edlian  Harp,  145 
.£41ian  Islands,  146 
M6itMn  Mode,  146 
.^E41ians,  146 
.fiolipyle,  ASolipil%  14/ 
JBrm,147 

Aerial  IVrtpeetive,  148 
Aero>Dynamics,  148 
Aftohtes,150 
Aiironautics  [see  BaUoosI 
Aerostatics,  Alkvatatioau  ISS 
^schinee,  the  Orstor,  152 
A'schince,  the  Philoioplisff,  158 
^schvlua,  153 
JBsculapius,  154 
iE'sculus,  155 

iBi^pas,155 
jBifhltifi  i5f 
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iEftuiry,  157 

^.ther,  157 

Ethiopia  [lee  Ethiopia] 

AthfiM,  158 

^tna,  159 

JEt6lia,  163 

Afifettii6to»  164 

Affid&vit,  164 

Affinity,  in  chemishy,  164 

Affinity,  in  law,  16/ 

Affirmation,  in  law,  167 

APax,  168 

Affl^hanistan,  168 

A'fioum,  171 

A'frica,  171 

Africa,  Man  of,  181 

Africa,  Animals  of,  182 

Africa,  Plants  of,  186 

African  Association,  188 

African  Company,  189 

African  Institution,  189 

Afiricftnus,  Leo   [see  Leo  Afn- 

canus] 
Afric&nus,  Sextut  JuliuBi  190 
After-math,  190 
Aga,  190 
Acam^mnon,  190 
A  (^ama,  191 
A'^^amse,  193 
A'gami,  193 
A'gapse,  194 

A'gaphite  ffiee  Turquoiie] 
Agarkia,  194 
Ag4ricu8,  194 
Agisias,  195 
A^ate,  195 
Agath&rchides,  196 
Agathlmerus,  196 
A^gathis,  197 
Agdthocles,  197 
Agathodae'mon,  198 
Ag(ive,  198 
Age,  199 

Age  of  Ufe  [see  Mortality] 
Age  of  Animals,  201 
Age  of  Trees,  202 
Ages  of  the  World,  204 
Agenei6ses,  204 
Agent,  204 
Agesilius,  207 
Aggerhuus,  209 
Aggerzeen,  209 
Aghrim,  209 

Agincourt,  or  Azincour,  209 
A'gio,  210 

AgisI,  II.,in.,IV.,210 
Agistment,  211 
Agn&no,  211 

Agu^si,  Maria  Gaetana,  211 
A'gnolo,  Baccio  d',  212 
A'gouus,  212 
Agosta,  or  Augusta,  213 
Agouti,  212 
Agra,  City  of,  214 
Agra,  Province  of,  215 
Agram,  215 
Agrdrian  Law,  21* 
Agreement,  in  law,  216 
Agrfcola,  Cneeus  J(ilius,  217 
Agrico'a,  Rodolphus,  218 
Agriculture,  218 
Agrigentum,  218 
Agriin6nia,  220 
Agri6iM;8,  220 

Agrip|>a,  Henry  Cornelius,  220 
Agrippa,  Herod  [see  Herod] 
Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipt4nius,  221 
Agrippina,   daughter  of  M.  V. 

Agrippa,  221 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germa- 

nicuH,  222 
Agr6»tis,  222 
Ague,  222 
Aguesscau,  Henri  Francois  d*. 

228 
Ahanta,  228 
Ahasueru^  228 
Ahax,  228 
Ahaxfah,  229 
AhmedI,,II.,IIL|829 
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Ahmedab&d,  229 
Ahmednuggur,  229 
Ahwaz,  229 
Ai,  230 

Aia-Solouk,  233 
Aide-de-Caoip,  383 
Aids,  233 
Aikin,  John,  233 
Aimoin,  235 
Ain,  235 
Ain-Tab,  235 
Ainsworth,  Robert,  235 
Air,  236 
Air-gun,  238 
Air-pump,  239 
Air,  in  muste,  241 
Air-bladder,  242 
Air-cells,  in  plants,  242 
Air-planta,  248 
Air  vessels,  in  plants,  243 
Aire,  river,  243 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  [tee 

Calder] 
Aire,  town,  243 
Aisle,  243 
Aiane,243 
Aix,  in  France,  244 
Aix,  in  Savoy,  244 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  244 
Aj&ccio,  245 
Ajan,  246 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  246 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  246 
Ajemeer,  or  Ajmter  [see  Biy« 

pootanah] 
Akbar,  246 
Akenside,  Mark,  247 
Akerblad,  John  David,  248 
Akermann,  248 
AUb&ma,348 

Alab&ma  River  [tco  Alabama] 
Alabaster,  251 
Alabes,  251 
Alais,  251 
Alakananda,  252 
Aland,  252 

Alarcon,  Juan  Ruis  de,  252 
Alaric,  252 
Alatamiha,  253 
Alauda,  253 
Alava  [see  Basque] 
Alba,  Duke  of,  253 
Alba    Longa,   Albino,    Alban 

Mount  and  River,  254 
Albini,  255 
Alb&nia,  255 
Albdno,  Francesco,  259 
Albans,  St.,  260 
Albany,  Countess  of,  261 
Albany,  in  America,  261 
Albatross,  262 

All)emarle,  Duke  of  [see  Monk] 
Albemarle,  262 
Albemarle  Sound,  262 
Alber6ni,  Cardinal,  263 
Albert  EKirer  [see  Durer] 
Albert  I.,  II.,  263, 264 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Austris, 

264 
Albert,  Prince  of  Mecklenbtrg, 

264 
Albert,  Margrave  of  Branden 

burg,  264 
Alberti,  Leon  BaHista,  264 
Albertus  Magnus,  264 
Albigenses,  265 
Albfnos,  265 

Albfnus,  Bernard  Siegfried,  267 
Aabion,  267 
Albion,  New,  267 
Alb6in,  268 
Al  Borak,  268 

Alhom6s,  GU  CarrUk)  de,  268 
Albours,  or  Alburs  [see  Elburs] 
Albu^ra,  269 
ALBufSra,  269 
Album,  269 
Albumen,  270 
Albumen,  in  plants,  271 
Albu^uerqiM^  AtfoniQ^  S7i 
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Albarnnm,  273 
Alby,  or  Albi,  273 
Alca,273 
Alcaus,  273 

Alcaide,  or  Aleaydsip  873 
Alcali,  873 

Alcal&  de  Hensies,  273 
Aleal4  la  Real,  274 
Alcalde,  274 
Alcimo,  274 
Alc&ntara,  274 

Alc&ntara,  the  Knights  of,  874 
Alcarrizas  [see  Cooler] 
Alcarrfa,  274 

AlcMo,  Spanish  officer,  275 
Alc^do,  King-fisber,  275 
Alces  [see  Elk] 
Alcester,  275 
A'lchemy,  275 
Alcibfades,  276 
A'lcohol,  280 

Alc6ran,  or  Alkoran  [see  Koran] 
Alcove,  282 
Alcuin,  282 
Alcy6ne8D,  282 
Aldborough,  283 
Ald^baran,  283 
Alder  [see  Alnus] 
Alderman,  283 
Aldemey,  or  Aurigny,  883 
Aldine  Editions  [see  Manulius] 
Aldrovand,  Ulysses,  884 
Aldus  [see  Manutius] 
Ale,  285 
Alehouses,  285 
A'leman,  Mateo,  288 
Alemanni,  or  AUsmanni,  888 
Alembert,   Jean    la   Siond  d', 

289 
/U^mbic,  291 
Aleo<;6n,  292 
Alent^jo,  292 
Aleppo  [see  Haleb] 
Alessandria,  division  of  Fild* 

mont,  293 
Alessinidria,  town  ia  FlitaoMt 

293 
Aleutian  IsUndi,  89S 
Alexander  [set  Fuitl 
Alexander  III^  tte  GlMt|  8N 
Alexander  I.,  302 
Alexander  II.,  303 
Alexander  1.,  Kinff  of  fMtL 

303 
Alexander  JannsenS)  303 
Alexander  II.,  Zebfnas,  304 
Alexander,  son  of  AiistobiUas 

II.,  304 
Alexander  Sev^rus  [see  Sevcrus] 
Alexander  Folyhistor  [see  Poly- 

histor] 
Alexander  I.,  11^  III.,  IV.,  V^ 

VI.,  VII.,  VIIL,  Ptopes,  304, 

305 
Alexander  I.,  11^  III.,  Kings  of 

Scotland,  305,  306 
Alexander,  WUliam,  306 
Alexander  Jaroslawiti  NsTskoJ, 

306 
Alexander,  Empsror  of  Russia, 

307 
Alexanders  [see  Smymium] 
Alexandretta  [see  Scandeioon] 
Alexandria,  9W 
Alexandria,  Ancient,  310 
Alexandria,    town  in  America, 

312 
Alexandrian  Libiaty,  812 
Alexandrian  Codex,  313 
Alexandrine  Veise,  313 
Alexei  MichaUowitz,  313 
Alexei  Petrowits,  31ft 
Alexis  Comn^nus  I.,  315 
Alfi^,  Vitt6rio,316 
Alf6nsia  [see  Elasis] 
Alfonso  v.,  of  Aragon,  317 
Alfonso  II..  of  Naples,  318 
Alfooeos  of  Spain  and  Foftngal 

[see  Alonsoj 
Alibrd  [se«  Liocolmhiit] 
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Atfoit,  818 

Alfrsg&atns,  or  Al-Fargiaiy  918 

Alfred  the  Great,  318 

Alfreton,  322 

AlgsB,  328 

Algarotti,  Francesco,  384 

Alganre,384 

Algebra,  384 

Algebruc,  326 

Algebraic  Geometry,  32 

Algeciras,  326 

Algecfras,  or  Aljcsfreh,  8f| 

Alghfro,  or  Algeri,  389 

Algiers,  regency  oif^  988 

Algiers,  city  of,  331 

Algonquinsb  331 

Alg6a  Bay,  338 

Alguacfl,  338 

Alh4ma,338 

Alhambra,  palace,  332 

Alhambra,  town,  334 

Alh&scn,334 

All  Ben  Abi  Taleb,  334 

Alt  Hyder  [see  Hyder  AU1 

AUPacha,^ 

Aaias,3d7 

Anibi,  337 

Alicante^  pnwwnf  83/ 

Alicante,  town,  937 

Alic&ta,  338 

Alicfidi,338 

Alien,  338 

Aliment  [sse  Food  J 

Alimony,  340 

Aliquot  Part,  340 

AlUmicesB,  340 

AOkali,  341 

Alkmaar«  341 

Alkmaar,  Heniy  of,  941 

AUhaUows,  348 

All  Saints,  343 

AU  Saints  Bay,  Brasil,  949 

AU  Saints*  Bay,  Califiml^  949 

AU  Souls'  CoUeg««  949 

Alia,  in  music,  344 

AHa-Breve^  in  music,  344 

AUah,344 

Allahabad,  pvoviiiet  of  ffiadov- 
tan,  344 

Allahsbad,  subdivision  of  ditto, 
344 

AlUhabsd,  city,  345 

AUan,  David,  94S 

AlUtius,  Leo,  345 

Alleghany  River,  345 

Alleghaay  Mountains^  945 

Allegiance,  345 

Allegory,  348 

Allegretto,  341 

A114gTi,  d  Aflloiifo  [s8i  Onw 
rsgiol 

A114gro,346 

AUeliiia  [see  HaUelidali] 

AUemande,  848 

Allen,  347 

Allendale,  347 

Allerton,  Korlh,  [lii  Northal- 
lerton] 

Alleyn,  or  Allea,  Bdwaid,  947 

Allgemeine  Zeitung*,  948 

Allier,  348 

Alligation,  348 

Allig&tor,  349 

Allighur,  358 

Alliteration,  358 

Allium,  354 

A116dium,  355 

Allowance,  356 

Alloy,  356 

Allspice  [sei 

AU^Tium,  356 

Almacanter,  361 

Almad4n,  361 

AInugest,8d9 

Almigro,  Oreto^  368 

Alm&gro,  Diego  de, 

Al-Mamun  [see  Abbtitfiol 

Almansc,969  • 

Almansor,  964 

AkM^96l 
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Almeia«,  365 

AlmAidA,  Frandseo,  S6S 

Alna«rfa,  proviaot,  366 

Almerfa,  town,  366 

Almobiact,  366 

Almond  [we  Amygdalut] 

Altnoodbtiiy,  368 

Almoner,  368 

AloWSnh,  368 

AlmoniTides,  368 

Alms-UouM,  369 

Alnut,  or  Alder,  369 

Alnwick,  370 

Aloe,  370 

Aloniioe,  or  Alphoniui*  Ttbhi^ 

371 
Alonto,  371 
Alonio  I.,  11^  III.,  IV.,  v.,  Vr^ 

IX^  Kinn  of  L«m,  371,  372 
Alonito  Vl£  [tte  Alooto  L  of 

Ara^fonl 

Alonso  Vm.,  jL,  XT.,  Kingt  of 

Castile  end  Leon,  379, 373, 374 

AlooAO  III.,  Kingof  Ceetile,372 

Aloniio  I.,  lU  ill.,  IV.,  King! 

of  Ara^ron,  374,  375 
Aloneo   V.   [tee  Alfonio  I.  of 

SuUy] 
Ali.nso    1.,   II.,   III.,   IV.,  v., 

KioKS  of  Portugal,  375,  376 
Alopec6rus,  376 
AWt,  376 
Alp  Arslan.  376 
Alpeft,  BAMes37 
Alpee,  Hautm,  377 
Al}>:  I,  Mahtimet,  377 
Alphabet,  377 
Aiph^iuv,  386 
Alps,  386 

Alp*,  gvolofqr  ai,  389 
Alps,  iregctation  of,  393 
Alpujirraa,  393 
Al  Raiihid  [i«e  Abhesidei] 
Alresford,  New,  394 
Al«ac«,  394 
Alwu,  394 
AlS.mt,  394 
AUton.  or  Aldfton,  894 
Alt.  394 
Alta,  394 

Aitii  Mountains,  394 
Altam&ra,  401 
AlUr.  401 
Altdorf,  402 
Alttfiiburg,  402 
Alteratives,  402 
Alternate,  403 
Althv'a  OAdniUi^  403 
Aitfttimo,  403 
Altitude,  403 
Alto,  404 
Alto-Clrf,  404 

Alto.  Rili4To,  404 
Alton,  404 

A'ltona,  404 
Aitringh^iin,  405 
Alum,  405 
Alum  Slate,  406 
Alum  StoQ^  406 
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A16mfoi,406 

Alftminum,  406 

A1ured,407 

Aluta^or  Alt,407 

Alva,  Duke  of  [eet  Alba] 

Alvar,  principality,  407 

Alvar,  town,  407 

Alvares,  Francisco,  407 

Alventoke  [see  Goeport] 

Aly&ttee,  40d 

Alyth,  408 

A'madeus  I.,  II.,  III..  IV.,  V., 

VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  Dukea 

of  Savoy,  408,  409 
A'madis  de  Gaula,  410 
Amad6u,  410 
Amager,4l0 
Amilaric,  41 
Amalekitei,  410 
Amalfi,411 
Amalgam,  411 
Am&lia,412 

Amand  let  Eauz,  St,  412 
Am&nut,  412 
A'mara,  412 
Amarant&ee«,  413 
Amarap6ra,  413 
Amar^iUdea,  413 
Amisieh,  or  Amisia,  414 
Am&eis,  or  Am6ui,  414 
Amath6nte,  415 
Amiti,  Hier6uymui,  415 
Am&to,  or  Amattis,  Jotmiet  Ro- 

dericus,  415 
Amaur6!«ii,  415 
Amatiah,  415 
A'maton,  or  Marafion,  or  Orel- 

l&na,415 
A'mazons,  416 
Ambassador,  418 
Amber,  421 
Amberg,  421 
Ambergris,  421 
Aml)ert,  422 
Ambheer,  422 
Amboiie,  422 
Amboise,  Cardinal  O^yrgw  d*, 

422 
Amboor,  423 
Amboyna,  423  ' 
Ambrose,  St.,  424 
Ambrosian  Library,  425/ 
Ambuscide,  425 
Ambulance,  425 
Ambulatory,  425 
Amed,  426 
Ameland,  426 

Amelot  de  la  Hoostaye,  Abra- 
ham Nicholas,  426 
Amen,  426 

Amende  Honorable,  426 
Amendment,  in  law,  426 
Amendment,   in    paiUatMntttry 

proceedings,  428 
Amentices,  428 
Amercemeot,  42 
America,  429 
America,  the  man  of,  439 
Americsy  soology  of,  441 
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Amoriea,  botany  oC^  445 
America,  political  divisiooi  of,447 
Americanism,  448 
Amer();o  Vespucci  [sea  Veqincd] 
Amerkote,  449 
Amersfoort,  449 
Amersham,  449 
Ames,  Joseph,  450 
Ameabury,  450 
Amethyst,  450 
Amhira,  450 
Amh&ric  Language,  451 
Amherst,  United  States,  451 
Amherst,  East  Indies,  451 
Amherst,  Jeffiury,  Baron,  452 
Amherstburffh,  452 
Amianthus  [sea  AsbastosJ 
A'midine,  452  , 
Amiens,  453 
Amiens,  treaty  of,  453 
Amflcar  [see  Hamilcar] 
A'miot,  le  P^re,  453 
Amir  al  (Vmara  [see  Emir  al 

Omara] 
Amlwch,  454 

Amlwch  Copper  Mines,  454 
Ammi&nus  Maicellinus,  455 
Ammon,  455 
Amm6nia,  456 
Ammoniac,  Ghim,  459 
Ammonites,  459 
Amm6nium  [see  Shrah] 
Amm6nium,  460 
A'mnesty,  460 
Am6mum,  460 1 
Amood,  461 
Amorites,  462^ 
Amos,  462 
Amoy,  463 

AmpeUdea  fsee  Vitei] 
Amph(bia,  463 
Amphibolite,  464 
Am{Afctyons,  464 
Amphidesma,  466 
A'mphila,  bay  of,  A6f 
Amphfpolis,  467 
Amphipr6style,  467 
Amphisbana,  467 
Ampbiscii,  468 
Amphitheatre,  468 
Amphi6ma,  472 
A'mphora,  472 
Amplitude,  472 
Ampthill  [seeBadfNdshtfe] 
Ampull&na,  473 
Ampurdan,  473 
Amp6rias,  473 
Amputation,  473 
Amritsir,  474 
Amsterdam,  474 
Amsterdam.  New  [tea  Baibioa] 
Amu  [sea  Onis] 
Amulet,  477 
Amur,  477 

Amurath  [sea  Mtttad] 
Amygdilei^  478 
Amygdaloid,  478 
Am/gdalus,  478 
Amy^  Jaquai^  479 
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Amyiidais,  479 
Ana,  479 
Anabaptists,  482 
An&basis,  483 
Anacardiicea,  484 
Anacharsis    the    youngar    [see 

Bartbelemy] 
Ao&craoo,  484 
Anadyr,  485 
Anag&llis,  485 
Anagni,  485 ' 
A'oagram,  486 
Analeptics,  486 
Anilogy,  487 
An&Iysis,  488 
An&lysis,  chemical,  489 
Anamour,  489 
Ananassa,  489 
Ananfas,  son  of  Oniaa,  490 
Ananias,  name  of  several  Jews, 

490 
Anapastf  490 
Aoapastic  Verse,  490 
Anapli  [see  Na6plia] 
Anarchy,  490 

Anast&sius  I.,  II.,  Emperors,  490 
Anost&sius  I.,    II.,    111.,    IV., 

Popes,  491 
Anastom6sis,  491 
An&thema,  491 
Anitidtt,  492 
Anat6Ua,  492 
Anat61ico,  498 
Anitomy,  498 
Anitomy,  ComparatiYe,  500 
AuAzigoras,  503 
Anaximauder,  504 
Anazfmenes,  504 
AnbuTjr  and  Club-Root,  504 
A'ncenis,  504 
Anchor,  504 
A'nchoret,  507 
Anchdvy,  507 

Anchovy  Fear  [sea  Laaros] 
Anchylosis,  507 
Ancient,  Ancients,  508 
Ancilla,508 
AaciUoii,  Charles,  508 
Ancilk>n,  David,  508 
Ancbffe,  509 
Ancdna,  509 
Anctts  Ifareins,  510 
A'ncylus,  510 
Ancy'ra,  510 

Aodalucia,  or  Andalusia,  511 
Andaman  Islands,  513 
Andinte,  614 
Andantfno,  514 
Anddys,  Lea,  514 
Andeniacb,  514 
Anderson,  Adam,  515 
Andeison,  Aleiander,  515 
Andenon,  Sir  Edmund,  515 
Anderson,  George,  515 
Anderson,  James,  516 
Anderson.  James,  LL.D.,  516 
AndersoBlan    Institution     [laa 

Glaagow] 
Andae,  516 
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And6cidca,  paga  I 

Andurra,  1 

A'nduver,  1 

Andovcr,  Unitad  Statai,  9 

Andf4,  St,2 

Aodr4,  John,  2 

A'odrca  VannneU,   caDad   Dal 

Sarto,  3 
Aodreaaberg,  4 
Aodfiewa,4 
AnilnneM,  Const,  4 

Andrew.  Kings  of  HlOgary  [m* 
Hunipvy] 

Aadfww,  at,  4 
Maifw,  81.  [saa  Ua  of 
ban] 


Andrews,  St.,  5 
Andrews,  Lancelot,  7 
Andriscus  [see  Pbilipptn] 
Andrdmache,  8 
Andr{imachus,  8 
Andrdmeda,  constellalion,  8 
Andronfcus,  Jewish  advocata,  8 
Andronleoi  Coaio4nna,  8 
AndfonfcQs  C^hastai,  9 
Andronfcta^  Livius  [sea  Liffait] 
Andronfcns  Pala6logaa,  9 
Andrunf  cos,  RbodiiM^  9 
Androe  (sea  Bahamas] 
Androe,  lO 


Andd^ar,  10 

And(Ua,10 

AnegAda,  10 

Anemdmeter,  11 

Anemone,  11 

An^moaeopa,  12 

An^um  [sea  F— icnhmi  and 

Pimpiaallal 
A^nearisn,  ir 
Angel,  coin,  13 
Angilica,  14 

A'ngelo  Buonarotti,  MidML  14 
An^k)  Camv&ggio  [no  wa- 

vaggiol 
Angeln,  17 
Angary  17 


Angarburg,  18 

Angermanland,  18 

Angermuende,  20 

Angers,  20 

Angarstsin  Gallery    [sN   Ka> 

tSmal  GaUery] 
Angfna  P4doris,  21 
Angioapdmiia  [see  DIdjnaala] 

[laa  Cw 


Angle  of  Coiitingfnea 
vatural 

Angle,  CurvtUinaar,  21 

Angle,  Hoiaiy,  22 

A^  of  Inddanea*  Reflaette, 
Eefiraction,  ElongaUoo,   Xla- 
nation,  tlM  Vertical  [saaMaa 
I     Nffnltmi] 
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Aii|c1«*  Plane,' Sph«rie«],  Solid, 
Parmllactic  [lee  these  terms] 

Angle  of  Risitioo,  22 

Angle,  rvctilinear,  22 

Angle,  trisectioii  of  [lee  Trisec- 
tiiinj 

Anglest  or  Angli,  24 

Anglesey,  or  Anglesea,  24 

Anglo-Saxons  [see  Saxons] 

Ang61a,  26 

Ang6ra  [see  Ancyra] 

Anf^tOira,  28 

Angot  [see  Amhara,  Alvaret] 

Angouldme,  29 

Angoullme,  Charles  de  VabU| 
Duke  of;  29 

Angouinois,  30 

Angra,  30 

An  grab,  30 

AnguUla,  30 

Angular  Sections  i^see  Trisection, 
TVigonometry,  Theorem  ^De 
MoWres')] 

Angular  Velocity  [see  Velocity] 

Angus  [see  Forfarshire] 

Apholt,  30 

Anholt,  31 

Aniello,  Tdmmaso  31 

Animal,  32 

Animal  Magnetism,  32 

Animal  Physiology  [see  Fhy« 
siology] 

Animilcules,  34 

A'nio  [see  Tever6ne] 

Anise  [see  Pimpemella] 

Aniar,  district,  34 

An^ar,  town,  34 

Anjou,  34 

Anjou,  Dukes  and  Connts  of,  34 

Anjouan  [see  Aniouan] 

Ankarstroem,  John  James,  38 

Anker,  37 

Anklam,  38 

Anna  Boleyn  [see  Boleyn]  ' 

Anna  Comntfna,  38 

Anna  Iwau6wna,  39 

Annaberg,  40 

Annagoondey  [see|  Bisnaghur] 

Annan,  40 

Annals,  40 

AnnamBb6e,  41 

Annam6oka,  island  of  [see  Rot- 
terdam] 

Annan  [see  Cochin  China] 

Annan,  town,  41 

Annan,  rivvr,  42 

Annundale,  42 

AnnipoUs,  town  in  Maryland,  42 

Ann&polis,  county  of  Nova  Scotia, 
42 

Anuites,  42 

Anne  of  Austria,  42 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  43 

Annealing,  44 

Ann^cy,  44 

Annelida,  45 

A'nuibal  [see  Hannibal] 

A'nnius,  45 

Anniversary,  45 

Anno  [tee  Hanno] 

Anno  Bom,  45 

Annoniy,  45 

Annual  Register,  46 

Annuals,  47 

Annuity,  in  law,  47 

Annuity,  48 

Annulet,  51 

A'nnulus,  51 

An6a,  51 

A'nodynes,  51 

A'oolis,  52 

Anomalistic  Year,  53 

Andmaly,  in  astronomy,  53 

Anon&c««,  53 

AnoplethArium,  or  Anonlolh4- 
num,  54 

A'nquetil  du  Perron,  Abraham 

Hyacinthe,  56 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  Louis  Piem^ 

56 
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Ansbach,  Anspach^  principality, 
56 

Ansbach,  town,  56 

Anaelm,  57 

Anser,  58 

Anson,  George,  Lord,  58 

Anstey,  Christopher,  59 

Anstrutbar,  Raster  and  Wetter, 
59 

Ant,  60 

Ant-Bear,  63 

Ant-Eater,  63 

Antacids,  66 

Ant»,67 

Antagonist  Muscle,  67 

Antalkalies,  67 

Ant&lo  [see  Abyssinia] 

Antar,  68 

Antarctic  Circle  [see  Arctic  Cir- 
cle] 

Antarctic  Ocean,  68 

Ant&res,  68 

Antecedent,  68 

Antecedentia,  68 

Autefixa,  68 

Antelope,  68 

AntennsB,  91 

Antepagmenta,  92 

Antequera,  Antikiria,  92 

Anthelmintict,  92 

Anthem,  94 

A'nthemis,  94 

Anther,  95 

Anth61ogy,  95 

Anthony,  St.,  96 

Anthony,  St^  Falls  of,  96 

Anthony's,  St.,  Yin  [see  Eryii- 
pelasj 

Anthoxanthnm,  96 

A'nthradte,  96 

Anthrop6graphv,  97 

Anthrop61ogy,  97 

Anthropdphagi  [see  Cannibals] 

Anthropomorphism,  98 

Anthus,  98 

Anti&ris,  98 

Antibes,  99 

A'ntichrist,  99 

Anticosti,  99 

Antidicomarianitet  [sea  Here- 
tics] 

Antidotes,  99 

Antfgonus,  101 

Antfgonus  Gonitas,  103 

Antfgonus  Doson,  103 

Ant(gonus  Cary'vtius,  103 

Antfgua,  103 

AntiHbanus  [see  Lfl>anns] 

Antilithics  [see  Lithonthryptics] 

Antilles,  104 

Antilogarithm,  105 

Anti.Mno[seeMelos] 

A'ntimony,  105 

Antimony,  medical  uiet  of,  107 

Antin6mians,  108 

Ant(noos,  108 

Antinous,  constellations,  108 

Antiocheta,  in  Syria,  108 

Antiochefa,  in  Pisidia,  109 

Antfochus,  109 

Antfochus  I^  II.,  IIL,  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII^  IX.,  X.,  XI., 
Kings  of  Svria,  109—1 12 

Antiochus  of  Commag^ne  [see 
Commagene] 

Antfparos,H2 

Antf  pater,  the  Macedonian,  1 12 

Antfpater,  governor  of  Idunusa, 
113 

Antf  pater,  L.  Ccslius  [seeCcsliiis] 

Antipathy,  1 14 

Anti.Paxo  [see  Pazo] 

Antiphk)gistie  Tfeatment,  114 

A'ntiphon,  115 

Antipbtfnary,  116 
Aiitiphony,  116 
Antipodes,  1 16 
Antiquaries,  society  of,  117 
Antiques,  118 
Antiquities,  118 
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Antfqtuty  [see  Anctentf  aad  An- 

tiquitiee 
Antis,  118 
Ant(scii,118 
Antiscorbutics,  118 
Antiseptics,  120 
Antispasm6dics,  124 
Ant(sthenes,  127 
Antfstrophe  [see  Strophe] 
Antitactes  [see  Heretics] 
Anti-Taurus  [see  Taurus] 
Antfthesis,  128 
Anti-Trinitariani    [see    Ariani, 

Socinians,  Unitanans] 
A'ntiom,  128 
Antiv&ri,  129 
A'ntlia  Pneum4tica,  129 
AntoBci,  129 

Antoine  de  Bourbon,  129 
Antoinette,  Marie  [see  Marie] 
Ant^ia  BCajor,  129 
Ant6nia  Minor,  129 
Antonin,  St,  130 
Antonine  Column,  130 
Antonfnus  Pius,  130 
Antoninus,  the  Itinerary  of,  131 
Antonfnus,  wall  of,  132 
Antoninus  Liber&lis,  132 
Aut6nio  Marc  [see  Raimondi] 
Ant6nio,  132 

Ant6oio,  Nicolas  or  Nieolio,  133 
Ant6nio,  St.,  133 
Ant6nius,  Marcus,  133 
Antonius,  Cains,  133 
AntoniiiB,  Marcus,  the  Trnmnvir, 

134 
Antonins  Musa  [see  Musa] 
Antrim,  county,  136 
Antrim,  town,  138 
Antwerp,  city,  138 
Antwerp,  province,  139 
An6bis,  140 
Anville,  D*,  140 
Anwiri,  141 
Anweiler,  141 
Anxur  [see  Terracfna J 
A'uytuM  [see  Socrates] 
Anzin,  141 
Ansuan,  141 
A6rta,  142 
Aosta,  duchy,  142 
Aosta,  city,  144 
Appanage,  144 
A'patite,  144 
Ape,  144 
Apelles,  150 
Ap^llicon,  151 
Apennines,  151 
Apenradn,  155 
Ap^rea  [see  Cavy] 
Aperients  [see  Cathartics] 
Apetalous  Plants,  156 
Aphelion,  156 
Aphis,  156 
A'phorism,  157 
Aphrodite,  157 
Aphth6nius,  157 
A'pian,  or  Appian,  Peter,  157 
A'piary,  157 
Apicius,  158 
A'pion,  159 
Apis  [see  Bee] 
Apis,  Egyptian  deity,  159 
Aplome  [see  Garnet] 
Apdcalypse,  160 
Ap6calypric  Knights,  163 
Ap6crypha,  163 
Apoc/nea,  163 
AWes,  164 
A'pogee,  164 
Apolda,  164 

ApoUiniris,  C.  Sulpfcius,  164 
Apollin4ris,of  Alexandria,  164 
A|ioIlo,  164 
Apollo  Belvedere,  165 
Apollod6rus,  grammarian,  165 
Apollod6rus,  architect,  165 
Apollod6rus,  painter,  165 
Apoll<>nicon.  165 
Apoll6nius  D/scolus,  166 
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Apoll^ius,  Pergm^  166 
A|ioU6niua  Rh6aiii8,  167 
Apoll6niui,  statnaiv  of  RhodoL 

168 
Apoll6ains,  statuary  ol  AlhaMk 

168 
Apoll6nias,  the  sophist,  168 
Apoll6niu8ofiyaiiA,  169 
Apolog^ics,  169 
Apologies  of  the  FatlMn,  16t 
Apologue,  170 
Ap61ogy,  170 
Apophthegm,  170 
Apophyllite,  170 
Apoplexy,  171 
A|:6phyge,  174 
A  Poeteri6ri  [see  A  FrioriJ 
Apostles,  174 
Apostles,  Aeti  of  th%  174 
Apostolic  Fathm,  174 
Apoet61ici,  174 
Ap6etro(ihe,  175 
Apotactites  [ne  Htnties  I 
Apothecaiiea,  compaay  ol  175 
Apothe6sta,  177 
Ap6toiiie,  178 
AVpalaehe,  178 
Appalachie61a,  180 
Appnr&tut  8eiilpt6ris^  181 
Apparent,  in  aalroiioair,  181 
Apparent  Magnitude^  181 
Apparent  Mofion^  181 
ApparitioB,  181 
Appeal,  186 

Appeal,  old  eruBaial  law,  186 
App^Ueans  [tee  HcsHies] 
AppenseU,  canton,  187 
Apjiensell,  town,  187 
Appiinus,  188 
AW  Via,  188 

A^ius  Claudius  [m%  Cbadim] 
Apple,  in  botany  [mm  ^pn] 
Applet  189 

Apple,  Lova  Tim  Low  Anial 
Apple,  Pine  fsea  Plaa  A|i|SeJ 
Appleby,  191 
^PP<>KK>**6nk,  199 
Aitpraisaaient,  198 
Appraisers,  192 
Apprentice,  192 
Approaches,  195 
Apinover,  195 
Approximation,  19ft 
Apricot,  197 
A'priw,  198 
April,  198 

April  Ceiemoiiiea,  196 
A  PriM  and  A  FimtmiSiL  166 
Apefdea,  199 
Apt,  199 
AVinal.199 
Apulfiiis  L6das,  199 
Ap61ia,199 

Ap6ra  River  [sea  Oifaweo] 
Apurimae,200 
Apus,  200 

Aquafortis  [sea  Nitric  Arid] 
Aqua.RcgU  [sea  ChloriaaJ 
Aquirius,  200 
Aquatic  Animals,  201 
Aquatic  Plants,  202 
Aquatinta  Kngraving',  203 
Aqua  Toffna,  204 
Aqueduct,  204 
A^uiba,  205 
A'quila,  const 
Aquila,  town,  206 
Aquila,  convert  t»  JndaiH%  IH 
Aquil^gia,  206 
Aqtiil^ia,  206 
Aqufnaa,  Thomas  966 
Aquino,  208 
Aquit&nia,  208 
Ara,209 
Ara  [see  Macav] 
Arabesque,  909 
Arabia,  909 

Arabian  Gulf  [aea  Had  8ba1 
Arabian  Nighu  [saaAnMaKl 
Aiibu,820  ■ 
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Arable  Land,  220 
Arab^  Giilf,  229 
Arair4ii,  2*29 
A'raihU,  231 
Aiichiiiila,  231 
Arark,  or  Arrac,  233 
Arail  Inland  [nee  Bahrein] 

Ara>6m«*ttfr  l%e*s  HydrooMterJ 

Ai«6iityle,  233 

Ar«osy>*tyle,  233 

A'ra^n,  234 

Aral,  sea  uf,  237 

AraliiceflB,  238 

Arum,  238 

Aramnau    or    An^m4ic      Lan* 
i^ua^e,  239 

Aranda,  Count  of,  240 

Arinea  [see  Spider] 

Ar&ujuex,240 

A'rarat,  241 

Ararat,  Mount,  241 

Ararat,  or  Pilot  Bfoontain  [see 
North  Carolina] 

Araa,  or  Eras,  242 

Aritin,   author  of  astronomical 
potrms,  242 

Aritus,  of  Sicvon,  243 

Arauc&nians,  iib 

Arauciria,  249 

AravuUi.  249 

Arl*e,  250 

Arb61a,  250 

A'rbittfr,250 

Arbitration,  251 

Arblant,  or  Arbalest,  254 

Arbtigast,   Louis  Frederic  An- 
toine,  254 

Arliois,  254 

Arbroath  [see  Aberbrothwick] 

A'rbuthnof,  John,  254 

A'rbutus,  255 

Arc,  256 

Arc,  Joan  o^  256 

Arcade,  258 

Arc&ilia,  259 

Arcaiiiaos,  259 

Arc4diut,  260 

ArcesiUiM,  260 

Arch,  261 

Arch,  in  building;,  262 

Arch,  triumphal,  263 
Archangel,  province,  265 
Arrhanirel,  town,  267 
Archfle«>lof^,  268 
Archbiiih«)p,  268 
Archdeacon,  270 
Archelius,  270 

ArcheUus,  ton  of  PerdiecaS|  270 
ArchelauSi  General,  271 
Archflatts,  son  of  the  above.  271 
ArcheUua,  ion  of  the  last,  271 
Archelatis,  King  of  Cappsdocia, 

271 
Archelana,  the  Milesian,  271 

Archelaus,  Bishop  of  CurhsBy  in 

Mesopotamia,  271 
Archetaus,  «on  of  Herod,  271 
Archenhiilts,    Johaim  Wilhelm 

vun,  272 
Arrher,  272 
Archery.  272 
Arches,  Court  of,  274 
A'rrhiav,  A.  Licfniua,  274 
Aichiater,  275 
ArcbiiUmus  I^   II.,   III.,   IV., 

Kiiif^  of  Sparta,  275, 276 
Archf^eoes,  276 
Archil,  or  Orchil,  276 
Ardifloehua,  276 
Archimandrite,  276 
Archimedes.  277 
ArchipiUf^,  279 
ArcniiielaKo,  Aleutian  [sea  Aleu- 
tian Islands] 
Ar^hiprla^  Chagos,  2  9 
Archipelago,  Dani^rroiis,  279 
Archi|ielago,  Grectan,  279 
Archipelatfo,     Canbltean      [see 

Antikle*) 
Archipttlagu,  Corean,  281 
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Archipe^j^o,  Great  Cyclades,  281 
Archipelago,  LaccatUve,  281 
Archipelago,  Luuisiade.  281 
Archipelago,  Maldive,  282 
Archipelago,  Queen  Adelaide's, 

282 
Archipelago,  Kecherche  de  T,  282 
Archipelago,  Solomon^s,  262 
Archipelago,  Sooluo,  282 
Architecture,  282 
A'rchitrave,  284 

Archive,  or  Archives,  285 

Archivolt,  or  Archivault,  28 

Arch-Lute,  285 

Archou,  285 

Archy'tas,  287 

Arcis-sur-Aube,  287 

Arckenholz,  John,  287 

A'rcole,  287 

Arjon,  Jean  Claude  d*,  288 

Arcot,  district,  288 

Arcot.  city,  289 

Arctic  Circle,  289 

Arctic  Fox,  290 

A'rctomys  [see  Marmot] 

Arctostiphylos,  290 

Arct(iru8,  290 

Arcy,  grotto  of,  290 

Ard,  Loch  [see  Forth] 

Ardagh,  200 

A'rdea,  291  | 

A'rdebil,  291 

Ardech^  department,  291 

Arddche,  riveri  291 

Ardee,  292 

Arden,  292 

Ardennes,  292 

Ardennes,  department,  293 

A'rdeshir  [see  Sassanidse] 

Ardfert,  293 

Ardglass,  294 

Ardnamurchon  [see  Argyleshire] 

Ardoch,  294 

Ardrossaii,  2f^) 

Ardstraw,  29  <i 

Are,  French  measure,  296 

A'rea,  296 

Ar^ca,  297 

Aremberg,  298 

Arenarius  [see  Archimedes] 

Areng,  299 

Arensburg,  299 

Areopagus,  299 

Are6pagiis,  council  of  the,  299 

Areqiifpa,  department,  301 

Arequipa,  city,  301 

Ares,  301 

Aretsux,  302 

Areth6sa,  302 

Aretino,  Pietro,  303 

Aretfnus  [see  Guide] 

Areazo,  304 

A'rgali,  304 

Argand  Lamp,  304 

Argei'i,  305 

Argem6ne,  306 

Argens,  Mirquis  d*,  306 

Arg^nsula,  Bsrtolomi  Leonardo 

de,  307 
ArgenMola,    Lupercio    Leonardo 

de,  307 
A'rgentan,  307 
A'rgenteuil,  308 
Arg4nteus  Codex,  308 
Argent  iera,  308 
Argenti^re,  L',  308 
Argentine     Republic     [see    La 

Plata] 
Artcenton  surCreuse  [Me  Indre] 
Argil  [see  Alumina] 
Argo,  303 
Argol,  309 
A'rgoliM,  309 

Argonauta  Isoe  Nautilus] 
Artj^onauts,  309 
Art^nne,  311 
ArgOM,  city,  311 

Argos,  town  of  Amphilochia,  31 1 
A'rgO'>ie,  31k 
Arg^stoU  [itce  Cephalonia] 
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Ar«ruin,  or  Arguim,  311 
A  giiment,  in  aatronomical  ta- 
bles, 312 
Argyle,  312 
Arcyle,   Dukes  and  Marquis  of 

[iiee  Campbell] 
A'rgyro  Castro,  315 
A'ria,  315 

A'na,  in  music  [see  Air] 
Ari4ua,  316 
Ariino,  316 
Adrians,  317 

Ariar&thes  [see  Cappadocia 
A'rias    Montinus,    Benedictus, 

317 
Arfca,  318 

A'ries,  constellation,  318 
Aries,  318 
Arietta,  318 
Arillus,  318 
Arimines,  318 
Arins,  or  Arinues,  319 
Ariobarsines  [see  Cappadocia  ] 
Arlon,  319 
Ari6so,  319 

Ari6Mto,  Lodovfco^  319 
Arish,  or  El  Arish,  321 
AristflB'oetus,  321 
Aristeas  [see  Septuagpnt] 
Aristarchus,  astronomer,  321 
Aristarchus,  critic,  322 
Aristides,  323 
Aristides,  painter,  325 
Aristides  iG'Uus,  325 
Aristides  Quintiliinus,  325 
Aristippus,  325 
Aristubfilus  [see  Asmonmms] 
Ari8t6cracy,  327 
Aristoghon,  327 
Aristohjchiie,  328 
Aristolochia,  medical  uses  o(  328 
Arist6menes,  329  | 

Aristophanes,  330 
AriHt6phanes,  of  Bysantiom^  332 
Aristotle,  332 
Ari8t6xenus,  336 
Arithmetic,  336 

Arithmetic,  Pblitical  ^see  Statis- 
tics, Interest,  Annuities,  Popu- 
lation, Mortality,  &c.] 
Arithmetic  of  Sines  [see  Trigo- 
nometry] 
Arithmetic,  Specious  [see  Vieta] 
Arithmetical  Complement,  339 
Arithmetical  Mean,  339 
Arithmetical  Progression,  339 
Arithmetical  Piopurtion,  340 
A'rius,  340 
Ark,  341 

Arkansas  River,  341 
Arkansas  Territory,  342 
Arke^ko,  342 
Arklow,  342 

Aikwright,  Sir  Richard|  344 
Arlts,  346 
Arlon,  348 
Armida,  348 
Armada,  Spanish,  348 
Armadillo,  350 
Armagh,  countv,  355 
Armagh,  city,  356 
Armagh  Observatory  [see  Ob- 
servatory] 
Armagnic,  357 
Armagnac,  Counts  of,  358 
ArmatoU,  358 
Armenia,  359 
Armeniaca    [see    Apricot    and 

Prunufi] 
Armentieres,  364 
A'rmiger  [nee  Esquire] 
Armilla,  364 
ArinHlary  Sphere,  365 
Armiiiianii,  o65 
Arminius,  365 
Armiuius  [«ee  Hermann] 
Armley  [nee  Leeds] 
Arni6rica,  367 
Aimour,  368 
Arms,  371 
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Arms,  Coats  of  [>*ee  Heraldry] 

ArmMtroiig,  John,  376 

Army,  the  Euglihh,  376 

AruaimiK  [bee  Albania 

Arnuido  da  Brescia,  .^79 

Arnauld,  Antuiue,  379 

Arndt,  John,  380 

Ame,  Thomas  Augustine,  381 

Amheim,381 

Ami  [see  Buffalo] 

Amo,  381 

Am6biu8,  382 

Arnold,  Benedict,  383 

Arnold,  Samuel,  384 

Amotto,  384 

Amsberg,  larger  circle,  385 

Arnsberg,  lesser  circle,  385 

Armiberg,  town,  385 

Arnstadt,  385 

Arnswalde,  circle,  385 

Arnswalde,  town,  385 
ArofdesB,  385 
Arolsen,  386 
Ar6ma,  386 

Aromatiri,  Joseph  of,  386 
Aromaticfl,  386 
Ar6na,  387 
Arpeg'gio,  388 
Arpfno,  388 
A'rquebus  [see  Arms] 
Arques,  388 
Arracicia,  389 
Arrac  [see  Arack] 
Arragon  [see  Aragon] 
Arr^onite,  389 
Arraignment,  390 
Arran,  390 
Arran,  Isles  of,  391 
Arras,  392 
Arreoy,  392 
Arrest,  393 
Arrhidflsus,  394 
Arri&nua  FUvius,  394 
Arriige,  river,  396 
Arrilge,  deoartment,  396 
Arri%  396 
Arris  Fillet,  397 
Arriba,  397 
Arroe,  397 
Arroo,  397 

Arrow-headed  Characters,  397 

Arrow-root,  399 

Arrow-root  [see  Maranta] 

A'naees,  400 

ArsicidsD  [nee  Piirthia  | 

Arsenal,  400 

Arvenic,  400 

Arsenic,  detection  of,  402 

Arsenic,  medical  uses  of,  403 

Arsenical  Minerab.  404 

Arstnius,  405 

Arsf  noe,  daiighter  of  Ptolemy  I.^ 

King  of  J%ypt,  405 
Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Lysima« 

chus.  King  of  Thrace,  405 
Arkinoe,   daughter  uf   Ptolemy 

III.,  Euergstes.  406 
Aminoe,  cities,  406 
Arsis,  406 

An»is  and  Thetis,  406 
Arson,  406 
Art  and  Part,  407 
Arta,  Gulf  of,  407 
Arta.  town,  408 
Artab&Dus,  408 
Artaxerxes.  408 
Artaxerxes,  Longfmanns,  408 
Artaxerxes,  Mnemuu,  409 
Artaxerxes,  Uchus,  409 
Art^di,  Pt  ter,  409 
Artemid6riis,  of  Ephesus,  410 
Artemidorus,  of  L)dia,  410 
A'rtemis,410 
Artemf%ia,  Queen    of   Halicar- 

naasus,  411 
Artemisia,  Queen  of  Caria,  ill 
Artemisia,  in  botany,  411 
Artesian  Wells,  412 
Arteveld,  Jacob,  414 
Aitmrtld,  Philip  Van,  414 
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Arthritis  [lee  Quut| 
Arthur,  415 
Arthur,  DuIm  of  Bretagne  [aee 

Jiihn] 
Arthur'H  Seat  [see  Edinburgh] 
Artichoke  [see  CynaraJ 
Article,  416 
Articles  of  Faith  [see  Confet- 

bionn] 
Articles  of  War    [see  Mutiny 

Act] 
Articul&ta,  417 
ArticuUtion.  in  anatomy,  417 
Articuldition  [see  Voice  1 
Artillery,  418 
Artoc&rpeee,  420 
Artocarpus,  420 
Artois,  421 

Artotyritet  [wee  Heretics] 
Arts,  degrees  in,  422 
Arts,  fine,  423 
Arum  [nee  Aroidett] 
Arunilel,  424 
Arundel  Marbles,  425 
AriindOy  427 
AniMp«rx  fsee  Haruspes] 
Arva,  428 
Arve,  42S 

Arvfcola  [see  Campagnol] 
A'rzamas,  428 
As,  428 
AHam,  431 
Asaph,  St^  434 
As&iium,  435 
Asbestu)!,  435 
Ascalab^tes  [see  Gecko] 
A'scalon,  435 
Asc&rides  [see  IntestinaJ 
Ancendant  [see  Astrology] 
Ascension,    right    and  oblique, 

and  ascensional  differencei  436 
Aflcen>ion  Day,  436 
Ascension  Island,  436 
Asc^ticH,  437 
AschaffenlMirg,  437 
Ascham,  Roger,  438 
Ascldia,  439 

AscUpiadae  [see  ^sculapiaa] 
AsclepiiiiesB,  439 
AKcl^piades,  440 
A'xcoli,  441 
Ascoli  dl  Satri&no,  442 
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Axc6n'ius  O.  Pedi&uiis,  442 

A^Mlrubal  [>eo  Hdhdruhal] 

Aseerghur,  442 

Aselli,  442 

Ash  [si'C  Fraxinus] 

Ash,  Mountain  [see  Pyrus] 

Ashaiitees,  443 

Ashl)ome,  448 

Ashburton,  448 

Ashburton,  Lord  [see  DuoningJ 

Ashby-de-la-Zoucn,  449 

Ashdud,  449 

Ashdown  Forest.  450 

A^hes,  450 

A'^hford,  451 

Ashlar,  45 1 

Ashler,  451 

Ashlering,  452 

Ashmole,  Klias,  452 

A'shover,  453 

Ashton-in-Mackerfield,  453 

AKhtun<under-Line,  454 

Ash  Wednesday,  454 

Asia,  455 

Asia,  botany  of,  477 

Asia,  Kottlogy  of,  480 

Asia  Minor  [see  Anat61ia] 

Asiatic  Societies,  484 

Aftkcw,  Anne,  485 

Askeyton,  485 

Askrigg  [see  Yorkshire] 

Askoe,  485 

Asmonaans^  485 

Asp,  487 

Asp&ragi  [see  Asphod^lea] 

Asparagus,  488 

Asp&Hia,  488 

As|)ect,  in  astronomvi  489 

Aspen  [see  PopulusJ 

A«>per,  489 

As|«rgillum,  489 

Aspern,  Great,  489 

Asphalt Ites  Lacuf     [lee  Dead 

Sea] 
A8]>haltum,  489 
Asphod^lea,  489 
Asph^'nlelus,  490 
Asphy'zia,  490 
A'spirate,  491 
Aspoe,  492 
Aspr^do,  492 
Asprop6tamo  [m«  Achel^ut] 
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Ass,  492 

Assafflptida,  in  botany  [tee  Fe« 
nila] 

Assuftstida,  493 

A^sahan,  493 

Assassins,  493 

Assault  and  Battery,  494 

Assaying,  495 

Assemaiii,  Joseph  Simonius,  497 

Assemani^  Stephanua  Efodius, 
498 

Assemani,  Simone,  498 

Ahsembly  General  of  Scotland 
[see  General  Assembly] 

Assembly,  National  [see  Na- 
tional Assembly] 

Assembly  of  Divines  [see  West- 
minster Assembly] 

Assent,  royal,  498 

Asser,  499 

Assessment  of  Taxes  [see  Taxes] 

Assessment  of  Damages,  500 

Assets,  500 

Asbldeans,  502 

Assiento  Treaty,  503 

A'ssiguat,  503 

Assignee,  of  a  bankrupt  [see 
Bankrupt] 

Assignee,  of  an  insolvent  debtor's 
estate  [see  Insolvent  Debtor] 

Assignee,  of  bill  of  lading  [see 
Bill  of  Lading] 

Assignee,  of  a  lease,  505 

Assignment,  506 

Asbiuiboin  River  [see  Red  Rifer] 

Assiniboins,  506 

Assint,  506 

Assfsi,  506 

Assize,  507 

Association,  in  metaphysicii  508 

Association,  African  [see  African 
Association] 

A'ssonance,  509 

Assouan  [see  Sy6ne] 

Assumpsit,  510 

Assumption,  or  Assuncion,  city, 
510 

Assurance,  511 

Assye,  511 

Assy'ria,  511 

Astacolites,  513 

A'stacus,  513 
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Astarte,  Phcsniciau  deity,  614 

Astarte,  in  xoologyi  514 

Astbury,  514 

Aster,  514 

Asterias,  514 

Asferism,  51S 

Asteroids  [see  Juno,  CtsnL  Bd 

las] 
Asthma  [see  Broncbltiii] 
Asti,  provincr,  515 
Aiiti,  town,  515 
Astle,  Thomas,  515 
Astolphus,  516 
Aston  [mm>  Birmmgham^ 
Abtorga,  516 
Astrabad,  516 
Astrsrf,  617 
A'btragal,  5l7 
Astrigalus,  517 
Astrakhan,  617 
Astrakhan,  city,  520 
Astringents,  522 
Astro<-ar)'um,  524 
A'strolabe,  524 
Astr61ogy,  526 
Astronomy,  529 
Ahtruc,  John,  538 
Astur,  538 
Asturiaa,  538 
Asty'ages  [see  Media] 
Asy,  or  Axy  [tee  Oronktt] 
Asy'lum,  540 
A'symptote,  541 
Aszod,  542 
Atabeks,  542 
Atac&ma,  543 

Atahuallpa,  or  AtabaliM,  MS 
Ata-Mellk,  544 
Ataulphus,  544 

A'tbara  [see  TaeaxM  tad  Nik] 
Atchafai6ya,  544 
Atcheen,  or  Aehcfii,  545 
Atcheen,  town,  546 
Atchiijirff,  Atchukyor  Atchii|! 
A'teles,  546 
Atellinc  F&bida,  549 
A  Tempo,  549 
AtBh,  549 
Ath,  or  Aath,  549 
Athabasca,  or  Athutnov.  65Q 
AihaKah.  550 
AthinagUdc^  550, 
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Ath&naric,  page  I 
A'thanas,  1 
Athauastan  Creed,  1 
Athan&iius,  St.,  1 
Athanasius,  the  rhetorician,  5 
Atheism  [see  Materialism] 
A'theling,  or  iCtheliug,  5 
A'thelney,  Isle  of,  6 
Atbelstan,  6 
AthenuiH  [see  Kud6eiAl 
Athenw'us,  physician,  / 
Atlienie'us,  critic,  7 
Aihenojus,    author  of  work  on 

enifiues  of  war,  7 
Athfn&goras,  8 
Athene,  or  Athena,  9 
Athenion,  philosopher,  9 
Atheiiiiin,  p.iinter,  9 
Athenion,  poet,  9 
ArI.eiiry,  9 

Athens,  or  Athene,  10 
Athens,  titwn  of  Georgia,  United 

States,  19 
Athens,   town  of  Ohio,  United 

StatfS,  19 
Athens,  New.  19 
Atherstoii,  or  Atherstone,  19 
Atherton.  20 
Atlii&H,  20 
Ath  lone.  20 

A'hlone,  Earl  of  [see  Ginkelll 
Athoi.  21 
Athos,  22 


Athy,  23 

Atkyus,  Sir  Robert,  23 

Atlanta,  in  soology,  24 

Atlantes,  24 

Atlantic  Ocean,  25 

Atlas,  32 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  35 

Atlas,  maps,  35 

Atmosphere,  35 

Atmospheric  Air,  38 

Atull,  or  Atollou,  38 

Atom,  or  Atom<«,  38 

Atomic  Theory,  38 

Atonement,  44 

At(»oi,  ur  A'owai,  45 

Atooiii,  or  Ataoni,  45 

Atorkifii  [see  Kurile  Islands] 

At  rage  lie  [see  Clematis] 

Atrato,  45 

Atri.  Hitria  Picina,  46 

Atrib,  or  Artrib,  46 

Airiskoi,  or  Atrikanskoi,  46 

A'triuin,  46 

A'tropa,  47 

Atropa  Belladonnai  medical  usei 

of,  48 
A'trophy,  49 
Atropia,  50 

Atshinsk,  or  Achinsk,  50 
Attucca,  50 

Attachment,  foreign,  50 
Attachment,  process,  50 
Attack,  52 


Attainder,  52 

Attaint,  53 

Attal£a,  54 

A'ttalus  I.,  II.,  JIT.,  Kiogt  of 

Per^amus,  54,  55 
Attains,  Roman  senator,  55 
Attar,  or  Otto  of  Roses,  56 
Attt-rbtiry,  Francis,  56 
Atterdiffe,  57 

Aitersee,  the,  or  Kammertee,  57 
Attic,  58 

Attic,  upper  room,  59 
A'ltica,  59 
Attic  D.alect,  62 
A'tticus,  T.  Pomp6niiis,  63 
Atticiis,  IIer6des  [see  Iler(ides] 
A^tila,  63 
A'tleburgh,  64 
A'tock,  65 
Attorney,  65 
Attorney-General,  67 
Attmctioi),  in  physics,  67 
Attrition  [see  Friction,  Heat] 
At t wood,  George,  70 
A'tya.  71 
A'lylus.  71 
Au,  ur  Aue,  71 
Aiibagne,  71 
Aubaiiie,  72 
Aube.  river,  73 
Aube,  department,  73 
Aubenas,  73 
Aubign6,  Theodoie  Agrippa  d*,  73 


Aubin,  St.,  74 
Aubrey,  John,  74 
Auburn,  United  Statti^  75 
AubuMon,  76 
Aubusson,  Pierre  d',  76 
Auch,  77 

Auch4aia  [see  Lama] 
Aucliterarder.  77 
Aiichtermnchty,  77 
Auckland,  Si.  Andrew,  77 
Auckland,  Bikho-i's,  77 
Auction,  78 
Aiictionerr,  79 
Aucuba,  79 
Aude,  river,  79 
Aiide,  de|ianment,  80 
Audebert,  Jean  Ba|itiste,  80 
Audians  [see  Heretics] 
ACiditor,  81 
Auilran,  Gerard,  81 
AiierstVdt,  82 
Auger,  Athanfiee,  82 
Augereau,    Pierre    Fran^oi^ 

Charles,  82 
Augila,  83 
Augite,  83 

Augmentation,  in  miiiie,  86 
Augsburg,  86 

Augitburg,  conlbssion  of,  87 
Augsburg  Gaiette   [let  ADf* 

meine  Zeitung] 
Augst,  88 
Augur,  88 
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Augwrfa,  89 

Augusta,  in  Maine,  U.  S.,  90 

Atii^itU,  in  Geori^ia,  U.  S,,  90 

Augusta  HiKt6ria,  90 

Augtistin,  St.,  90 

Au«u>>tm,  St,  Caaony  of  the 

PrOer  of,  91 
Atticustine,  St.,  92 
Aui:tivtinf>,  St,  in  East  Flori4a, 

U.  9.,  93 
Aag64ovo,  93 
Augfiatulufi,  94 
Augustus,  94 
Augustus,  Kinpcror,  94 
Augustus  J.,  u.lIl.,of  Sssoay, 

9i>,  98 
Auk,  98 

Aulic  Council|  101 
Aunis,  101 
AuraBti&o«0;  101 
Aur6,  I)*,   [nee  Armagnac  and 

P3rr4D4es  Uaut«s] 
Aura,  102 
Aurjliia,  102 
Aureliinui,    L&cius    Domftiuf, 

102 
Auiilius,  Bfarcns,  103 
Aurilios  Victor,  105 
Aurieh,  107 
Auifoola,  107 
Aarfettla,  soology,  109 
Auifga,  109 

Atmgny  [xB  Alderney] 
AnriUsc,  100 
Aui6ra  BoreiUs,  110 
Aurungabad,  piofince,  112 
Aqruogabsd,  city,  113 
Aurungzebe,  119 
Auscuhationi  114 
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Aus6nians,  115 
AuA6iiiu8,    D4cimu8    Magnus, 

116 
Auspices,  116 
Austell,  or  Austle,  St,  116 
A<uitsr)H9,  117 
Aup^in,  St.  Tiee  Auguatinel 
Auatral&sia  Uee  AuatraliaJ 
Anatrilift,  117  '^ 

Auitraiia,  botany  of,  123 
Auifralia,  geology  oif,  125 
Australia,  soology  ol^  120 
Austria,  tmpire  sf,  129 
Attains,    Archduchy    of    ["^e 

Kot}  provinoMi  of  ihsj 
Authentic,  in  music,  15} 
Auth^ntica,  152 
Auto^de-Fi,  152 
Autograph,  153 
Aut6Iycu8,  153 
Automaton,  154 
Auton6insa,  154 
Autun,  154 

AuTergne,  geology  of,  157 
Auzene,  lA 
Auxiliary  Verbs^  159 
Auxonne,  161 
Aunrat,  Adrien,  161 
Ava  [see  3irma^  Kmpire] 
Aval  [see  Bahrein  Islands  J 
Avalanches,  161 
ATalkm,  161 
Av&aturine,  162 
Avatftra,  162 

Avsbury,  Abury,  Abiry,  163 
Aveiro,  165 
Avdlla,  165 
Arelltno,  165 
A^re  Marfa,  166 
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Avempace,  or  Aven  Pace,  166 
Aven  [see  At  on] 
Av^na,  166 

Avenbrugger,  Leopold,  166 
Avens  [see  GeumJ 
Aven^ne  Hill  [s^  Borne] 
Arentfuus,  167  *  '' 

ATenioarj  or  Avenzohar,  167 
A^wag^i  167 
AverAo,  167 
AT4rrhoa,  168 
ATlrroM,  or  Af4rrhoei,  168 
ATirss,  168 
AfSf,  169 

Avesnes,  or  Avesne,  169 
Aveyron,  or  Aveiron.  river,  lj59 
Aveyron,  departmout,  169 
Avicenna,  171 
Avfcula,  172 
Avi^nus,  or  Ayianus,  1 72 
Avi^nusy  Genn$diu8|  172 
Avignoo,  172 
A'Tila,  district,  174 
A'vila,  town,  174 
A'rison,  Charles,  174 
ATl6na,  175 

Avocfido  Pear  [see  Pvrsea] 
Avocat,  175 

Avoiidnpois,  or  Avsrdupoi)',  175 
Avon,  176 
A'voset,  177 
Avoyer,  178 
Avirapehes,  178 
Award  [see  Arbitration] 
Awatska  Bav,  179 
Awe,  Loch,  180 
Awn,  or  Arista,  181 
Ax,  or  Axe,  181 
Axbridgt,  181 
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Axholme,  or*  Axholm,   Isle  ot 
181  ^ 

AxMa,  183 
A'xinite,  184 
A'xiom,  184 
Axis,  Axe,  185 

Axit>  in  tuulorj^f  186 
A'kius,  in  sooTogy,  188 
Axius,  rivsr,  188 
Axminster,  188 
AzdIoiI,  188 
Axum,  188 
AyacAcho,  189 

tyamoiits,  l^(> 
yt«n  Akbeiy,  190 
Aylesbury,  190 
AylMfird,  191 
Aybham,  or  Aylesbam,  193 
Ayr,  193 
Ayrshire,  194 

Ayuntamiento,  Justicia,    Con- 
cejo,  Cabildoj  Regimlento,  198 
Axilea,  199 
As&ni,  201 

Asira.  Don  Feld  de,  201 
At ira,  ])on  Jofe4  Nicolas  dsi  201 
Asar41e  [see  Ciatsigfis] 
A'zcrbyan,  or  Aierbaijao»  201 
A'simuth,  203 
Asincour  [see  Agincouit] 
Aziu4phura,  204 
Azof,  sea  of,  204 
Atof,  or  Azov,  205 
Azores,  205 

A^ote,  or  AB6tic  Oas,  208 
Az6tus  [see  Ashdod] 
Aztecs,  208 
Az&ni,2I2 
A'mitsi  212 
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B,  which  ocenpiei  the  second  place  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
and  those  derived  from  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the  order  of 
labiali.  It  readily  interchanges  with  the  letters  of  the  same 
organ.  1 .  Witli  v,  as  habere  Latin,  aitre  Italian,  to  hare ; 
hab'bam  Latin,  aveva  Itnl.  I  had.  In  Spain,  and  the  parte 
of  France  borderin);  upon  Spain,  the  letter  b  will  often  be 
fiiund  in  wonU  which  in  the  kindred  Ungua^^  prefer  the  o. 
This  peculiarity  has  been  marked  in  the  Ibllowing  epigram 
by  Sealigei — 

C '["nihil  rit  ^?ud ™mqum  iiVoen. 
The  modern  Greeks  pronounce  the  b,  at  second  letter  of 
their  alphabet,  like  a.  v.  thus  fiairAjbt,  batileut,  is  pro- 
nounced by  them  viail^a.  When  they  write  foreign  words, 
or  words  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  not  unusual  fur  them  to 
express  our  sound  of  6  by  fir  {mp).  It  appears  probable 
that  the  antient  Greeks  pronounced  the  6  more  like  the 
Spaniards  and  modem  Greeks  than  we  do;  for  they 
wrote  the  Roman  names  Varro,  Virfrilitu,  thus — ^Afipvv 
(Barron).  B-priXioc  (Birgilius).  The  Macedonian  Greeks 
wrote  tiXiiriTDc  thus— Br'Xiirirof  (Bilippus). 

2.  The  interchange  of  m  and  6  takes  place  very  frequently, 
especially  when  they  are  followed  by  the  liquids  I  or  r. 
Tims  malakoi  and  bloAt  are  two  Greek  nominatives,  sig- 
nirying  aojl.  Melit.  in  the  same  language,  means  honey, 
and  biitio  signifies '  I  remove  the  honey  from  the  comb.'  So 
hro-to»,  the  Greek  for  mortal,  and  inor-i,  Ibe  Latin  for 
to  die,  contain  a  common  root.  An  interchange  of  a  similar 
nnture  marks  the  difference  between  the  Greek  moluboi  or 
mn/ubJat,  lead,  and  the  Latin  plumbum.  If  an  m  in  the 
miildlc  of  a  word  l>e  followed  by  either  of  these  liquids,  the 
m  is  retained,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  6. 
just  as  a  d  inserts  itself  between  n  and  r.  Instances  ore  to 
be  fuund  in  nearly  all  languages  :  met-emer-ia,  mid-day, 
was  reduced  by  (lie  Greek  ear  to  meiembria  ;  the  Latin 
eiimulare,  to  heap,  has  been  changed  to  the  French 
comb/er;  the  Latin  numerus,  num^r,  to  the  French 
nombre,  &e.  The  Spanish  language  affords  examples  of 
a  still  greater  change.  Thus,  if  a  Latin  word  contain 
the  letters  min,  alter  an  accented  syllable,  we  find  in  the 
corresponding  Spanish  term  the  syllable  bre  or  bra :  homing 
Latin.  Kombre  Spanish,  man  ;  frmina  Latin,  hembra 
Spanish,  female  ;  /amina  (middle -age -Latin),  hambre 
Spanish,  hunger.  [See  Alhaubra.]  This  corruption 
arises  fbom  a  previous  interchange  of  tho  n  into  an  r, 
o«  in  diaconot  Greek,  deacon,  diacre  in  French.  The 
Spaniards  have  carriecl  tliis  corruption  even  further,  by 
changing  (he  Latin  EulRx  (U(/in«  (/info  nam.)  intu  tumbrg 
or  dumbi-t :  eoniuetudiiie  Latin,  ciitlumbre  Spanish,  enu- 
liime  French,  custom ;  multitudine  Latin,  mucheilumbre 
Spanish,  multitude.  3.  H  interchanges  will)  p.  Of  this 
the  pronunciation  of  tho  English  language  by  the  WeUh 
and  Germans  presents  sufficient  exam]des.  4.  With  /. 
Thus  the  term  /i/e-guonls  appears  to  have  meant  originally, 
/nA-guards,  6oJy-guanls,  from  the  German  Mb,  b<Hly. 
The  word  was  probably  introduced  by  tho  Ilunuvurian 
Dynasty.  5.  Du  befure  a  vowel  in  tlie  old  Latin  language 
became  a  b  in  (lie  mure  commun  forms  of  that  language. 
TtiuM,  in  the  old  wrilint;s  of  Ilome,  we  lind  daunut,  good, 
durllut,  fair,  dufllum,  war.  &o,,  in  place  of  bimui,  be/lvt, 
bell  urn.  The  Roman  admiral  Duilius  is  somelimes 
called  Bilius ;  and  in  the  same  way  wo  must  explain 
the  forms  bit  (duia)  twice,  and  viginii  {dui-ginli}  twenty 
(Imiin-tjf)  compared  with  thir-ly,  &c.>  6.  Bi  before  a 
vowel  has  taken  the  form  of  a  sod  g  or  j  in  several  French 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  :  eambiarf  (a  genuine  I..ilin 
wiird),  rhangpr,  French ;  rabies,  rage,  French ;  Dibiiin, 
Dijon;  so  mugK  has  for  its  parent  some  derivative  of 
fubfti,  and  eiige  is  from  cavea.  7.  In  some  dialects  of  the  ' 
Givek  luniruagt-  a  b  exists  (apparently  as  a  kind  of  aspirate) 
brfire  the  initial  r,  where  the  o(her  dialects  omit  it ;  as 
b^'idnit.  a  rcMc,  ISi«.  Again  bl  and  gl  arc  inlerchange'l  in 
dijIci-iH  lit  the  same  language.  Thus  balanru  Greek,  and 
pluH-  \m\u,  aro  pcriiaps  related  words :  as  well  as  b/andu* 
Latin,  _i>iKnil\ing  •sul'l,  mild,  calm."  and  galrnnt  Greek,  I 
I"  signification.     For  (lie  forms  of  the 
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In  tlie  Sanskrit  alphabet  the  letter  b  is  dotted  io  that 


division  of  the  conionanti  called  mutci,  and  in  that  inb- 
division  of  the  mutes  called  labials.  The  ■ubdiviaion  of 
labials  contains  four  letters — p,ph;  b,  bh;  and  m.  Tba 
p  and  ph  arc  called  hard  Iturd)  consonants;  the  b  and 
oh  are  called  soft  (lonant) ;  bh  is  the  aspirated  looatit 
corresponding  to  ph  the  aspirated  surd.  (Se«  Joumai  ff 
Eduration,  No.  xvl,  p.  3.11,  &c.) 

B  (in  music],  the  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  leale, 
answering  to  then  of  the  Italians  and  French.  In  Germany 
it  always  signifies  B-flat,  B-natural  there  taking  the  name 
of  H.    B  also  stands  for  bat». 

BAAL  (from  the  root  ^3,  Ae  govBmed  or  imiiriiaf) 
means  literally  lord,  oumer;  heneo  also  hiuband.  Baal, 
with  the  deBoile  article,  T^^l,  IhtBaal,  meoni  the  deity 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  whose  complete  title 
seems  to  occurin  a  Maltese  inscription,  as ni^;{  ^iJO^^^Si 
Malktreth  Baal  Ttor,  i.  e.  King  <\f  the  Cit^,  Lord  </  T^rf. 
(See  Philotoph.  Trantact.  T,  S4  pL,  lio.  I.)  The  name 
Malkereth  is  a  contraction  of  rTIp  \7Qi  king  of  the  city. 
Hence  it  appears  likely  that  Baal  and  Holoch  are  noniea  of 
the  same  idol.  The  cruet  worship  of  Bool,  together  ■miih 
that  of  Astartc,  was  frequently  introduced  among  tho 
Israelites,  especially  at  Samaria.  As  the  Greeka,  German*, 
and  other  nations  frequently  form  the  names  of  men  by  conl- 
pounding  tbem  with  the  name*  of  God  (e.  g.  fMttieb,  Golt- 
hold,  Fiirehtegntt,  BioaAat,  Qiitapos,  Tifii^MC,  Bcc.),  so  the 
Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians  frequently  formed  names 
by  composition  with  Baal,  a*  Ethbaal  ^2t)Vih  mlh  Baal, 
the  name  of  a  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  King*  xvi.  31 X 
whom  Josephus  calls  l^D^aXot  and  Ei3i>|3aXoc,  fh>m  ^1  \nM, 
i.  e.  with  him  Baal ;  Jerubaai,  ^JTI*.  i-  «■  Baal  teitt 
beholdil.  Hannibal  is  written  in  Punic  inacriptions  'j3f23FI, 
i.  e.  grace  of  Baal;  Hawlrubal  fe'SPIiyj  L  e.  Af^p  ^ 
Baal. 

In  Hebrew  also  many  names  of  cities  occur,  oomponnded 
with  Baal;  as  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hammon.Boal-Thamar, &e. 

The  statues  erected  to  Baal  were  called  Baalim,  or  rather 
'alim,  Qt';^;!-   The  templesand  altanof  Boolwetvchiefiy 

built  on  the  tops  of  hills  under  tieea,  and  also  m  the  rocA 
of  houses. 

The  worship  of  Baal  gave  employment  to  a  numemia 
priesthood,  who  bumed  incense,  sacrificed  chiblren,  danced 
round  the  altar,  and  if  their  prayers  were  not  speedily 
heard,  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.  By  this  aelf-chastismnent,  tba 
priests  expected  to  excite  tho  compassion  of  Baal,  and  thu> 
to  obtain  the  object  of  their  praycni. 

The  general  character  of  Asiatic  idolatry  renders  it  likely 
that  Baal  meant  originally  the  true  lord  of  the  univerae,  and 
tliat  his  wursbip  degenerated  into  the  worship  of  a  poverful 
body  in  the  material  world.  Sanchoniathon  state*  that  the 
l*hamicians  worshipped  (he  sun  as  /Uvor  aliparov  ttfinr, 
'(he  only  lord  of  Huovcn.' called  BttKoi^iir,  BeeliameH  (Le. 
|^'<tf  7^3>  lord  of  heaven) ;  and  that  this  Berisoman  was 
the  Greek  Zii\-,  Zfuf.  In  the  Septuagint,  Bool  is  called 
OpatXIic,  Hercules,  called  in  the  Fbmnician  language 
TQI^M,  Or-ciil,  i.  e.  light  of  all.  Some  mythologista  hate 
assertnl  Ihat  Baal  was  Saturn  (compare  Servius  ad  Mn.  L 
729) ;  otliors  have  considered  Baal  to  be  the  plantt  Jupiter. 
A  supreme  idol  might  easily  be  compared  wiih  those  d 
other  nations,  bonce  arose  this  variety  of  opinion*. 

Tho  statement  of  Henxlian  (v.  i ;  and  Capitol,  vit 
Macrinj,  9)  (hat  the  Phwiiicians  and  Syrians  worshipped 
the  sun.  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  logetlier  witli  that  of  the  sun  on  Carthaginuui  coins 
and  Palmyrcna   inscriptions,    as    KtoEt  ^3,   JQri   ^3. 

The  name  of  Baal  occurs  frequently  with  epitheta,  u 
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BMl-BVith,  (TVlSl  h^-}  >•  «■  ioii  of  coufederacr,  or  God 
of  tnottM,  like  the  Graek  Ztii;  Spnof  •  and  L&tin,  Deiu  Fidiui . 

Bwlxebub,  QUr  ^3,  t.*.  lord  o/ fiet.t  corresponds  to 
Un  Greek  Itiis  dird/iMoc,  uvioypoc,  Zeus  the  flj-chuer 
(Paiuu).  V.  14}  :  compare  Herculei  fiviaypoc- 

Buil  Peor  (1^  bV3)  i*  the  Prinpua  worshipped  bj  the 


eologj 


HbaUtet  on  Mount  Peor,  thnn  *)jr5i  diitendil. 

To  worship  Baal  signifies  fVequenil^,  in  the  phraa 
9t  the  Jewish  miters  of  the  middle  ages.  In  pranti 
rites  of  the  Christian  religion.  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben  Josub 
Ben  Meir  tells  ua,  in  his  Chroniclet,  that  Clovis  forsook  his 
God  and  vonhipped  Baal,  and  that  a  high  place  was  built 
>t  Paris  for  Baal  Dionyaius, I.e.  the  Cathedral  of  St.Denia. 
Rabbi  Joseph  informs  us  also  that  the  Friar  Vincent,  of 
the  sect  at  Baal  Dominic,  i.  e.  the  Dominican  Friar,  was  s 
Satan  unto  the  Jews  in  Spain  atraut  a.d.  Uao. 

For  further  information  an  Baal  we  refer  to  the 
tators  on  JudKei,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ijaiah,  Jorcmiah, 
Hosea;  J.  E.  Kisner,  De  Rilu  Baalem  exorandi.  Ling. 
1 723 ;  Froniman,  De  Cultu  Deorum  ex  Onomotheria  illusiri, 
Altorf,  1 743, 4b>.  et  seq. ;  Miinler,  ReHgirm  iter  Cartkager, 
Kopenhagen,  1831,  Svo.;  Serv,  ad  An.  '\.  729;  Lingua 
Punica  Deus  Bal  dicitur,  Isidor,  Origin,  viii.  1 1 ;  Creutier'i 
Si/mbolili,  iL  266,  &c, ;  Eusebii  Praparatio  evangdiea,  i. 
10  ;  Fragmenia  Sanchoniatbon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  14;  Uesenlui 
in  his  dictionaries,  and  in  the  Hallucht  En^vclopadie ; 
Winer  a  BibitKhe*   Rial  Worlerbuck ;   CUutieai  Journal, 


noli*,  or  the  Cit;  of  the  Sun,  is  in  l^fele-Syria,  in  34°  V 
N.lat.,  and  3S''SB'  B,  long.,  according  to  a  map  of  the  Holj 
Land  and  S^ria,  published  in  Pococke'i  TraveU  in  1 745.  Its 
■iluation,  howerer.  ousht  to  be  somewhere  about  34°  1'  30" 
N.  laL,  and  36'  1 1'  B.  long.,  according  to  Major  Rennell. 
(See  his  Treatue  on  Ihe  Comparative  Geograpky  (^  tVetlern 
Atia,  voL  i.  p.  7S.)  Mtyor  Rennell  makes  the  distance  from 
Tripoli  3Sf  ceogrftphieal  miles,  and  from  Palmj'ra  109  geo- 
gr»>hie>l  mileii. 

Baalbec  signiflei,  in  the  Syrian  langua)^,  the  City  of 
Baal,  or  the  Sun;  the  Greeks,  in  changing  it  into  Helio- 
polis,  as  ID  many  other  cases,  translated  tho  Oriental  name, 
which  the  Romans  appear  to  have  retained,  until  it  was 
•gain  changed  into  its  original  Syriac  name,  Balbec. 

The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  riiiing  ground,  near 
the  north-east  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bocat*,  and  im- 
mediately under  the  mDuntaia-ntniie  called  Anti-Libanna. 
This  plain  extends  from  Balbec  a1iiia<it  to  the  sea,  in  the 
direction  of  N.E.  by  N.to  S.W.  by  S. :  the  width  appears 
to  be  in  few  places  more  than  four,  and  not  in  any  less  than 
three  lesgues. 

The  rivers  which  water  the  plain  are  the  Litane  and 
the  Bardouni ;  the  former  takes  its  ri^o  in  Anti-Libanus, 
a  little  to  the  nor&  of  Balbec ;  the  latter  rises  in  a  valley  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  near  a  village  called  Zakely 
(Wuod  and  Dawkins)  or  Zahala  (Brure).  about  eight  hours' 
journey  Muth-west  of  Balbec.  This  river  joins  the  Litane 
in  the  plain,  about  an  hour's  journey  from  a  village  called 
Barillas.  Pococke  and  De  la  Roque  mention  also  another 
riier  called  A»d,  whirh  they  supiKiso  to  Irt  the  antient 
Oru[il«*.  It  nses  in  the  same  plain  about  eight  hours' 
j-iurncv  north  of  Balbec,  near  a  v'llagc  ca.led  Kas.  ( Pococke's 
Travelt  in  Sjfria,  vol.  ii.  p.- 1 06.)  Tne  Litane  also  reeeives 
a  i,"eat  ioerease  of  water  from  a  One  fountain  close  by  the 
city  wbUk,  called  Ras  el  Ain,  the  founlain't  head.  These 
streams  are  augmented  by  several  constant  rills  from  the 
melimg  snows  of  Libanus.  and  fono  the  river  Caiimeah, 
which  enters  the  sea  near  Tvre.  Tlii«  abundance  of  water 
muat  U  all  times  have  rendered  Balbec  a  delightful  resi- 

When  the  rity  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  is  pmbablo 
that  the  advantages  arising  from  it.4  commerce  with  Tyre, 
it*  conneciioD  with  Palmyra,  and  the  traffic  with  India, 
may  have  been  very  great,  and  possibly  the  sourco  of  its 
•ealtfa,  and  the  means  of  erecting  those  edifices,  the  ruins 
ofwhirb  still  e\i*i.  The  mini  in  front  of  the  great  temple, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hercanor,  were  most  probably  de- 
signed for  Form  (markets  or  places  of  business),  ana  are 
ihereforB  pnmded  with  suitable  ihody  porticos  and  exhedne, 
■a  which  the  merchants  could  conveniently  tiausocl  their 


affairs.  The  history  of  the  place  itself  is  very  obscure ;  but 
fVom  two  Roman  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  soma 
importance,  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis.  Iliese  facts  are 
also  confirmed  by  several  coins  of  Roman  emperors. 

At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  city  was  nrst  founded  is 
wholly  unknown ;  even  the  epoch  when  the  temples,  which 
from  their  style  must  be  attributed  to  the  Roman  period, 
were  erected,  is  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  '  The  only 
historical  authority  for  the  building  the  temples  of  Balbec,  is 
that  of  John  of  Malala,  from  whom  we  learn  that  jfilius 
Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Helio- 
polis, near  Libanus  in  Phcenicia,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  (Joan.  Malaise,  Hill.  Chron.  lib,  ni.) 
Julius  Capitolinus,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  emperer,  does 
not  mention  the  temple  of  Heliopolis. 

'  Front  the  reverses  on  several  coins  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  we  find,  first,  that  Heliopolis  was  constituted  a 
I  colony  by  Julius  CiBsar;  and  again,  at  a  future  period, 
I  having  received  part  of  the  veterans  from  the  fifth  and 
,  eighth  legions  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  eventually 
^  made  Juris  Ilaliei  by  Septimius  Severus  (Ulpianus,  lib.  i. 
'  de  Cenrib.) ;   and  we  acrordingly   find  its  temple,  tor  the 

first  tims,  on  the  reverses  of  this  emperor's  coins. 
\  '  At  the  same  time  also  that  we  meet  with  Heliopolis  on 
,  tbe  coins  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caraeolla,  rows  in  favour  of 
;  that  emperor  nod  empress  are  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  of  a  great  portico'  (marked  A  on  the  plan), 
forming  a  sort  of  Propylaa  to  the  extensive  inclosures  which 
we  conjecture  to  have  been  used  as  Fora  by  the  merchants. 
Several  coins  which  appear  to  belong  to  Heliopolis  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  The  representations  of  the  temples  at  Heliopolis,  Im- 
pressed on  these  coins,  are  not  always  exact  with  regard 
.  to  the  form  of  tbe  temple  they  mean  to  represent,  as  will 
probably  appear  in  the  following  inntances;  —  On  the 
I  reverse  of  the  medal  of  Beptimius  Severus,  we  find  a 
temple,  in  form  like  the  great  temple  of  Balbec,  and 
having,  liks  it,  ten  columns  in  front  with  tbe  l^end  COL. 
HEL.  I,  O.  M.  H.  Coionia  HeU-ypolitana  Jotri  Optimo 
Maximo  HdiopoUtano.  On  tbe  reverse  of  another  medal  of 


[CoppFT  colli  In  Uia  Ditt.  Mu    Adail  ilu.] 

the  sam«  emperor,  with  the  same  legend,  there  is  a  temple 
in  perspective,  having  indeed  the  same  fbrm  with  both  tils 
jjreat  and  the  smaller  temple  of  Balbec,  but  witli  only  sis 
columns  in  front,  nhich-ia  less  than  the  number  in  either  j 
:ind  the  same  is  repeated  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Cara- 
calla.  On  the  reverses  of  some  medals  of  Philip  the  Elder 
iind  his  wife  Otacilia  we  find  the  same  legend  with  a  temple 
iif  a  different  funn  and  aire,  liearing  no  rcnemblance  to  any 
iifthe  temples  of  Balbec.  Upon  the  reverseof  another  medal 
of  the  same  Philip,  we  find  a  fourth  temple,  which  seems  t« 
belong  to  Heliopolis,  by  tbe  inscription  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Fel. 
Hel. :  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  HeliopoliUna.'  (Wood 
,ind  Dawkina,  Ruini  tjfBaibec.)  On  the  reverse  of  this  coin, 
there  is  a  (light  of  several  steps  leading  to  an  area,  in  which 
is  a  temple  of  tbe  fbrm  of  the  great  temple  of  Balbec.    Thia 
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is  in  all  prababilitv  an  awkward  and  certainly  an  incerrcct 
rcpressntation  of  that  gmt  temple,  with  the  courts  and  th* 
ttepi  leading  up  to  limn.    The  ptopylna  do  not  appear  ta 
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ban  been  thenbnilt  On  the  rersne  of  the  coin  of  Otacilii 
thera  is  however  a  tolerable  representation  of  this  portin 
or  prapj-lea,  varying  in  bmhb  particulars  Rom  the  reatora 
Won  by  Mr.  Wood.  It  would  therefore  nppcar  to  haV) 
been  added  after  the  flrst  coin  wu  struck. 


[CopfOToiiD  lo  H*  Brit 

Abul&ragius  uy>  that  Constantino  built  a  temple  bcrc, 
anil  that  he  abolished  a  custom  of  this  place  nhicli  per- 
mitted Ihc  promiscuous  uao  of  wives.  (Gru);.  Abu/p/iatagii 
Hut.  Compend.  Dynasl.,  p.  85.)  Wo  team  also  from  the 
ChroniaiiH  PairhiUe,  that  while  Conslaiitinc  clwicd  the 
temples  of  tho  pagans  only,  TbeodoI>iu^'  tle&lruyeil  some,  and 
convurled  tho  groat  and  fainous  liuuple  of  Helinpolis  into  u 
church.  tChron.  Patch.  Oluinp.  cdxxitiK.,  p.  303.)  *  Church 
history  gives  little  moiu  tlian  the  namc«  of  tome-  bisIiopH 
and  martyn  of  Heliopolis,  and  infonnif  us  thut  when  Mulio- 
metanisin  prevailed,  this  part  of  tbo  country  fell  under  the 
government  uf  the  caUphs,  called  the  Ommaiadcs,  an  igno- 
rant and  incurious  rare,  during  whose  time  wc  find  only 
that  Bnlbcc  was  a  considerable  city.'  (Hcrbclot,  BihUolkeque 
Orientile.) 

In  tliH  annexed  cut  ve  havo  Riven  a  plan  of  the  city, 
principally  from  the  drawings  made  by  Wood  and  Duwkins, 
and  rorrccted  from  a  more  recent  survey  by  F.  L.  (Ja^isas. 

The  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  cunlains  the  great  temple, 
with  ill  courts  or  foia ;  and  tho  amaller  temple,  or  perhaps 
basilica,  which  is  in  the  best  condition  of  all  the  building]). 
There  is  alto  a  very  singular  and  unique  circular  temple, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  and  a  curious  column,  on 
the  highest  situi^oD  within  the  walbt,  which  possibly  may 
have  liucn  a  clepsydra,  or  water-dial. 


By  rpferenoo  to  the  plan  of  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  A 
is  the  p.irtiro  or  pmp]Jcca,  which  ibrmnl  llie  granil  fnmt  tu 
the  builriiiiK^  BUD.  The  length  -if  this  building  iK  26(1 
feet,  and  it  is  oilorned  with  twelve  eolumut.  Thu  cidumns< 
with  their  peduttaU,  arc  about  37  feet  high ;  and  the  wliule 
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height  nf  llie  order,  with  its  nttie  uid  podium,  is,  ueetdiw 
r.  Woiid's  restoration,  alxiut  93  feet.  On  tho  pedeat^ 
of  these  ciiluinni  arc  the  inscriptions  mentioned  abars. 

B— Uexa;;unal  court  or  furum,  to  which  the  poftieo  A. 
lead*,  lao  feet  long  liy  2C6  feet  wide. 

C— Quadrangular  court  or  fbruu,  405  feel  long  by  440 

V — Great  temple,  to  which  the  approach  wu  through  the 
alwve-mentioned  buildings.  The  length  of  this  building  ia 
learly  2!l(l  feet,  the  width  160,  with  ten  columns  in  front 
jid  nineteen  at  the  side ;  and  when  perfect  wae,  from  tba 
ground  to  the  top  of  ibe  pediment,  120  feet  high;  the 
columns,  with  their  pedeKtsIs,  ere  71  feet  6  iacbei  high,  and 
the  entablature  1 1  feet  9  inches. 

E — The  smaller  but  more  perfect  building,  which  faaa 
eight  columns  in  front  and  flfleen  on  the  flank,  is  S99  fact 
in  lengtli,  IIS  in  width,  and  102  feet  from  tbo  bua  of  the 
columns  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment.  The  oolumna  of  tba 
portico,  which  is  dipteral,  have  been  Uuted,  with  the  execp- 
''  in  of  the  two  rolumni  at  each  tlank. 

F— Tlic  circular  temple,  which  is  32  flEct  in  diamter 
internally,  and  63  at  its  greatest  width  extamsUy,  siih  ft 
portico  about  SO  feet  in  width. 

G— A  Doric  column  {Wood  and  Dfwkini).  Poeaek* 
rails  this  a  Tuscan  column. 

II  It.  kc— -The  city  walls,  said  by  trsvellen  t»  be  about 

miles  in  circuit,  but,  according  to  the  plan  given  in  the 
HuiitM  uf  Bailee.,  by  Wood  and  Dawkini,  they  will  bo  fbund 
'  -  be  something  less, 

I— The  city  (>etes. 

By  a  reference  to  tlic  plans  of  the  batbi  of  Cnr^MlJa.  at 
Rome  (see  Cameron's  Iiat}»  nf  the  Aoaun* ,  I  voL  fol.,  with 
platcj,  London,  1772)  [seo  Baths],  itwill  be  finind  that 
the  two  great  inclosures  or  courts,  with  their  portiooa  and 
exhcdric,  very  much  re^mhle  the  open  halls  and  er''  * 
of  the  great  battiK  there.  Both,  though  applied  to  d 
buildings,  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  san 
pose— the  prutcctien  of  the  people  fVom  suii  end  ifin.  .  _  . 
travellers  who  liavc  visited  Balbcc  appear  ever  to  have  oen- 
sidercd  for  what  purpose  such  vast  inclosures  were  made ; 
wc  have  hazarded  tlie  conjecture  that  they  weee  fbrnied 
for  the  purposes  of  fora,  which  must  have  been  essential  to 
a  wealthy  community,  such  as  Balbee  certainly  wu,  if  the 
magnitude  of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wealdi. 

Wood,  however,  thinks  that  the  buildings  round  tba  in- 
closurcH  sc^^'ed  as  schools  and  lod)|ings  for  the  priests  of  the 
sun.  Strabo  informs  us  that  be  saw  such  habitations  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  (Slrabo, lib.  svii.  p.  806.)  The  grand 
entrance  to  these  buildings,  which  we  nave  called  yoro,  is 
through  tho  portico  or  propyloia  A,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  forty-eight  steps.  aecDrding 
to  Wood  and'Uawkins :  the  propylna  were  also  flanked  by 
a  podium  or  low  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  twn 
s<iuare  exhcdne  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasten.  This 
front  is  represented  on  tho  re\'crse  of  tfae  coin  of  Oineilii. 
The  Turks  appear  lo  have  turned  Ibis  building  into  a  for- 
tri-ss.  and  to  have  heightened  tba  walls  of  the  azbertree, 
rinishin;;  tbcm  with  a  battlement  alter  the  Turkish  fashion. 
The  front  of  the  propylEa  and  the  adjoining  buiUing  wne 
called  the  Castle  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  Haundretl 
visited  Balbee  in  174S.  (Maundrell's  Joumej/fnm  Aleppo 
I'l  JiTuia/vm,  p.  I3-I.)  The  shafts  of  the  columns  employed 
in  the  courts  of  tho  fura  were  of  one  pieee  of  granite, 
and  above  the  entablature  there  wos  an  attie  divided  it 
intervals  by  short  pilsKlers,  forming  pedestals  fcr  stalnei; 
a  similar  attic  was  placed  o^-er  the  exbedm  of  the  greet 
enlranec.  In  every  part  of  these  buildings  also  there  were 
rirh  nielli's  decorated  with  columns  and  adorned  with  ■!»• 
tues  and  bu»ts. 

The  gn-at  temple  appears,  fVem  the  plan  of  HeMTS. 
Woofl  ami  Uawkins,  lu  have  been  a  peripteral  f  ycnostyle 
teiniile,  having  ten  cnluinna  in  front  and  nineteen  on  the 
Hunk,  the  columns  hein;;  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  eight  fet-t  one  inch  apart,  except  in  the  rentie  inteteo- 
himnLitiiiii  of  the  iHirtico.  7'hc  walls  of  the  cella,  as  restored 
liy  F.  L.  (Masses,  are  shown  on  the  plan  iVoyofrt  Pitttimqut 
df  la  Ifyrir),  with  an  internal  arrangement  of  columns  (ice 
I'lnn).  It  ajipi-ars  Hint  n  trr/nin  Thevel,  in  I9S0,  saw 
twenty-seven  columns  of  the  great  temple,  and  eeteeraed 
them  the  L're.-Ltest  wonders  of  B.ilbec.  [.Votmngraphie  Um- 
veritellf,  1.  n,  c.  14.)  Subsequi'nt  travelleia  mention  but 
nine  columns,  with  an  entablature  over  them ;  and  Volney, 
ini7Ba,«aff onlysixstanding.  The shafU of tbcM eoluBuu 
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coniitt  of  three  piecM,-  un[led  90  exaetty,  that  the  blade  of 
a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  between  the  joints. 

The  smaller  huildinc,  cnllifd  by  Mr.  Wood  '  the  more 
Miiire  temple,'  but  irliich  oppcars  in  some  respects  lo 
reieinhle  an  anlicnt  baniliFa.  a  very  near  the  Inr^e  temple, 
but  built  on  a  lower  level,  the  bottom  of  (he  basement 
of  ihe  great  temple  being  nearly  as  high  as  the  lop  of 
the  bawraent  of  the  smaller  cdiSce.  The  site  of  these 
buildings  bcin^  very  uneven.  Iho  basement  an  the  south 
aide  ia  rawed  coniideiably,  with  a  «itid  foundation  of  large 
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lionet.  This  buildinf^  is  peripteral ;  the  eoliimns  are  also 
pyeniMtyle,  and  the  portico  is  dipteral  with  a  pseudo-Jntcr- 
culumniation  before  the  nnlis  of  the  pronaoa.  Wo  con- 
jacture  Ibii  building  to  have  bcuo  a  basilica,  from  the 
aimilarity  of  its  internal  arrangement  to  the  basilica  in  the 
fiiruni  of  Pompeii :  it  ha*,  among  other  features  of  the 
basiliea,  the  nised  platf'irm  at  the  end,  with  the  vaults 
below  it  and  steps  descending  into  them.  In  the  plan  wc 
bavc  shown  this  building  with  an  internal  arrangement  of 
columns,  on  the  authority  of  M.  dc  la  Roqoe  and  I'ociN'kc  ; 
the  former  mentions  them  very  disllnctly,  and  the  latter  has 
reilored  them  on  llie  plan  published  in  his  work.  Mr. 
WoikI,  however,  think*  that  this  internal  arrangement  is 
nitii-h  more  modern  than  the  building  itself;  Wood  and 
Oitwkinii.  therefore,  do  not  give  the  mlumns  on  their  ]ikn, 
although  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  plared  there 
uhcii  tlie  buildini;  wa>  turneil  into  a  church.  Tho  roof 
appear*  V*  have  been  arched ;  and  as  there  ore  no  windows 
in  ihe  side^  we  must  eonelude  that  there  were  openings  in 
it.  The  columns  of  this  building  ore  also  niado  of  three 
pitYvs  of  stone.  Joined  very  an-uratcly  together  without 
CFincnt,  and  itrrngthencd  with  irun  eramps  fixed  into  a 
iurk>-t  worke<l  in  each  stone.  Most  of  the  bases  ha<l  two 
siirkets,  one  circular  and  another  square,  correspond iiig  to  two 
others  of  the  same  sh.ipc  and  dimensions  in  the  under  part  of 
lira  fehall :  some  of  the  largest  of  thi'  circular  cramps  were  a 
foot  long  and  a  fout  in  diameter.  Tlio  bohliaws  of  Uamas- 
ra»  have  rarried  away  Urge  quantities  of  iron  frum  the>o 
ruicM  at  different  times,  and  ha^-e  left  marks  of  their  at- 
ttiniplB  lo  get  at  Iho  iron  in  the  columns  which  ore  still 
siaiidinf^.  Thii  method  of  putting  together  the  shaft  of  a 
column  cimlributes  very  materiallv.  in  a  ilry  ehmate,  to  the 
tlrenitlh  and  durability  of  a  building,  and  in  tho  mniit  per- 
fe«1  building  ut  BalbMi  ■  very  remarkable  insbinrc  of  its 
ulility  i*  hbiiwii:  a  rolumn  hosfalk-n  against  tho  wall  of  the 
cvlU  with  such  viuhtnce  as  10  dri\e  in  a  stone  «(  the  wall 
without  in  Ihe  leanl  disuniting  the  joinl^^  of  Iho  shad. 
Maumlrpll,  speaking  of  thi*  buililing,  ?>uv<i.  '  that  it  slriket 
Mm  luiud  with  au  air  uf  ^atneu  bvyunii  anjthing  that  he 


The  circular  building  may  bo  considered  unique.  Tra- 
rellera  have  called  it  a  temple.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian 
'jrder,  with  niches  on  tho  exterior  of  the  cells,  and  deco- 
rated with  twelve  columns,  eight  of  which  form  a  dipteral 
;>ortiea,  which  has  a  flight  oftwenty^^ne  steps  in  front.  From 
Lhe  two  lateral  columns  of  Ihe  portico  commences  the  circular 
petistjlc  of  the  building  (see  Plan).  Tho  entablature  of 
the  dipteral  portico  is  carried  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  of 
eristyte  is  curt'edon  the  perpendicular  face,  and  sweep* 
elegant  line  from  column  to  column,  the  centre  of  the 
curved  architrave  being  bedded  on  the  circular  wall  of 
Che  building.  This  ediUce  is  decorated  in  tho  interior  with 
in  Ionic  ordor  of  columns,  above  which  is  another  deco- 
'ation,  consisting  of  niches  with  pediments,  and  between 
tacli  there  is  a  single  column  with  a  smalt  portion  of  an 
entablature  over  it;  Ihe  roof  was  a  dome  probably  open 
at  tlie  top,  like  the  Ponthcon  at  Rome.  This  building  has 
been  converted  into  a  Greek  church  called  St.  Barbe. 

The  order  most  frequently  used  throughout  these  bufld- 
ings  is  the  Corinthian.  The  Ionic  occurs  in  the  interior  of 
tho  circular  building  only  ;  and  in  the  niches  which  decorate 
the  interior  of  the  fora,  as  well  as  in  the  building  which  we 
have  called  tho  basilica,  the  Composite  is  employed.  The 
niches  arc  decorated  with  columns  and  pediments,  and  form 
(he  principal  feature  of  these  edifices  in  their  ruined  slate ; 
ihey  were  intended  for  statues  and  busts,  the  pedestals  for 
which  still  remain;  and,  ir  wo  can  credit  Oe  la  Rcx]ue, 
there  were  quantities  of  statues  and  busts  with  inscnpliuns 
on  their  pedestals,  but  so  much  obliterated,  that  only  one 
could  be  distinguished.  Fococke  saw  in  the  fora  two  busis 
in  mezzo-rilievo,  one  of  which  was  very  singular,  lieing  a 
young  person  with  bull's  herns  coming  out  of  hia  back  :  wo 
stioulil  rather  think  that  these  were  meiint  for  wings.  By 
a  reference  to  tho  plates  in  Wood  and  Dawkins's  Ruini  uf 
Balber,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  edifices  were  highly  deco- 
rate<l  with  sculptured  ornament  very  well  executed. 

The  single  column  on  the  hill  stands  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  city,  where  the  walls  enclose  a  little  of  the 
Toot  of  Auti-LibanuB.  This  column  is  raised  on  a  square 
foundation  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  consisting  of  three 
steps ;  the  shaft  and  capital  are  composed  of  eighteen  stones, 
each  about  three  feet  thick  (high) ;  about  ten  feet  beluw 
Ihe  capital  the  shaft  ia  surrounded  by  an  ornament,  con- 
sisting of  tlvc  festoons  very  finely  executed.  On  the  lop 
of  the  capital  there  are  two  tiers  of  stones,  which  form  a 
small  basin  about  tliice  feel  deep ;  from  this  basin  there  i* 
hole  cut  through  tho  capital,  with  a  semicircular  channel 
ine  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  down  the  south  sidu 
of  the  rolumn  and  step.  (Pococke's  Travtlt.i  This  channel 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  forms  an  irregular  curve.  (See 
the  drawings  in  Pococke's  TraveU.) 

Without  the  walls  there  are  also  teveral  ruins.  The 
ost  remarkable  is  a  Corinthian  column  in  the  plain,  about 
o  leagues  from  the  city,  and  one  firom  Mount  lihanu*. 
called  Ilamoudiadc:  the  shaft  consists  of  fourtc^  stones, 
each  about  three  feet  thick  (high),  and  stands  on  a  base  of 
live  steps,  six  feet  three  inches  high ;  on  the  north  side 
there  is  a  square  compartment,  probably  for  an  inscription, 
but  no  traces  of  any  now  remain.  To  the  south-cast  of  the 
famous  temple  there  aro  fragments  of  columns  of  red  gra- 
nite, and  some  signs  of  the  foundation  of  a  building.  There 
is  also  a  Moliummedan  sepulchre,  of  an  octagonal  furm, 
to  the  south-east  of  tho  city,  on  the  way  to  Damaacum,  the 
dome  of  which  is  supported  by  granite  columns  of  tba 
same  kind,  which  were  probably  brought  from  tho  ruins 
to  the  suuth-east  of  the  great  temple.  These  cdumnn  aro 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  five  feet  in  cirruni  fere  nee.  so  that 
eaidi  column  waa  probably  sawn  into  two  parts:  iliu  granite 


.._  _  also  rome  ruins  at  u  village  a  league  frum  the  riiy,  on 
the  road  lo  Tripuli;  among  others,  a  buildiug  furtf  teet  in 
length.    (Brace's  Travtlt  in  Syria.) 

The  city  walls  appear  to  be  a  ninfuaed  pati-hwurk.  put 
together  ill  haste;  with  the  rough  stones  are  fragmenis  of 
capitals,  entablatures,  and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  The 
Willis  are  from  ten  to  twelve  fvet  in  height,  with  Urge  square 
toucrs  at  iutcrtels  (see  Plan).  The  gates  are  also  built  111  a 
rude  t\\  1c,  with  the  exception  of  one  on  the  north  side,  u  Iwre 
tbcro  arc  the  ruins  of  a  large  kub-baiiuiiient,  with  pcilmal* 
and  bases  fur  four  columns,  in  niagnificenl  taste,  and  uf  a 
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much  higher  antiquity.  Both  within  and  without  the  walls 
are  confused  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  appear  to  be  the  rums 
of  antient  buildiuf]^. 


[Rcpreientation  of  tho  grrcat  utoncs  of  the  iKiiement  of  Ihe  great  Temple, 

fioni  !*ococke'«  TrarcU  in  Syria.] 

In  rontemplatiiig  these  ruins,  we  are  struck  by  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  stones  employed.  Among  others  there 
are  at  least  twenty  of  enormous  dimensions.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  basement  of  the  great  temple  even  the  second 
course  is  formed  of  stones  which  are  from  twenty-nine  to 
thirty -seven  feet  long,  and  about  nine  feet  thick;  under 
this,  at  tho  north-west  angle,  and  al)out  twenty  feet  fi-om 
the  ground,  there  are  throe  stones  which  alone  occupy 
182  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  by  about  twelve  feet  thick  ; 
two  are  sixty  feet,  and  the  third  sixty-two  ieot  nine  inches 
in  length.  (See  Pococke's  Travels  in  Syria.)  Mr.  Wood 
thinks  that  the  word  rp<Xi0ov,  in  the  Chronicon  Pasc/iale, 
refers  to  these  stones.  The  material  is  a  white  granite, 
with  large  shining  veins  like  gypsum.  (Volney.)  This 
stone  abounds  on  the  spot  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains; 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  several  places.  In  one  called 
St.  Elias,  there  is  still,  among  other  stones  of  a  vast  size, 
one  worked  on  three  faces,  which  is  nearly  seventy  feet  long, 
and  about  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  each  way.  The  more 
ornamented  parts  of  these  buildings  were  carved  out  of  a 
coarse  white  marble,  which  was  brought  from  a  more  dis- 
tant quarry  west  of  the  city. 

When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited  Balbcc  in  1751  only  a 
small  part  of  the  city  was  inhabited,  towards  the  south  and 
west,  near  the  circular  building.  The  houses  were  mean, 
with  flat  roofs,  on  which,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
inhabitants  often  pass  the  night.  A  large  portion  of  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  entirely  neglected,  while  a  small 
part  is  employed  for  gardens,  a  name  which  the  Turks  give 
to  any  spot  near  a  town  where  there  is  a  little  shade  and 
water.  In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000,  of  whom  a  few  were  Greek  and  Maronite  Chris- 
tians, and  some  Jews,  and  all  without  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  bad  government  of  the  emirs  of  the  house  of 
Harfouche,  the  eartlwjuake  of  1759,  and  the  wars  of  the. 
Kmir  Yousef  and  of  Djezzar,  had  reduced  the  population  to 
1200  ut  the  time  Volney  visited  Ball>ec  in  1785.  The 
ground  immediately  about  the  wall  is  rocky,  and  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  a  command  of  water,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  to  irrigate  the  gardens.  A  little  cotton, 
a  small  quantity  of  maize,  and  some  water-melons,  was  all 
that  tho  wretched  inhabitants  cultivated  when  Volney  was 
there. 

{The  Bui/ts  of  Ra/bechy  Wood  and  Dawkins,  1  vol.  folio ; 
Journey  from  A/rpfh)  to  Jerumlem,  by  Henry  Maundrcll ; 
M.  d(5  111  Koque's  Traveh ;  Volney,  f'oya^e  Pittoresque 
daus  In  Syric.)  Mr.  Bruce  also  visited  Balbec,  and  made  four 
drawings  of  the  ruins,  which  he  presented  to  George  III. 
These  drawings  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  catidojjue  of 
'  Maps,  Drawings,*  &c..  in  the  King's  Librar)'  in  the  British 
Museum,  given  by  George  Ill.aud  IV.  to  the  nation  :  from 
which  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  they  were  kept  back, 
ami  miiy  perhaps  exist  in  the  present  King's  collection. 

BABAS  C^Al>K.  in  Turkish  Babii-Bournou,  is  the  CaiKJ 
Ledum  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  rocky  bold  headland  of 
Anatolia,  north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Admmyti,  the  antient  Adramyitium,  and  between  the 
islands  of  Ix'sbos,  now  Mitylene,  and  Tenedos,  which  pre- 
8er\'cs  its  antient  name.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lesl>o8,  is  in 
39°  30'  N,  lat.,  and  26'  E.  long.  Doctor  Chandler  calls  it 
a  promontory  of  Mount  Ida,  and  it  is  indeed  a  shelving 
continuation  or  oif-shoot  of  that  celebmted  m<mntain  mass, 
the  numerous  tops  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
whole  line  of  const  fn>m  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adraniyt- 
tium  to  Ca|»e  Baha  is  very  roi-ky  and  steep,  and  inland 
fn)ni  the  bleak  clitl's  there  runs  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  graduall)  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede 
from  the  sea  and  approach  the  summits  of  Mount  Ida. 
After  the  cape  is  fairly  il.mbled.  the  long  level  of  the  plain 
of  'I'roy  presents  itself  in  striking  contrast:  for  it  is  so  flat 
and  low  that,  when  obser\'cd  from  a  short  distance  at  sea,  it 


looks  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  from  Cape  Bab4 
to  tho  pn^montory  of  Sigeium  and  the  Helltfipout.  IVo- 
jecting  from  Cape  Babil  there  is  a  curious  group  of  small 
islets,  called  antientlv,  from  their  number.  Hecatonnenoi.  or 
the  Hundred  Islands,  but  named  by  the  modern  Greeks 
Muskoniiii.  Six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Cape,  and  in 
the  Trojan  plain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  of  Alex- 
andria Troas,  and  about  four  leagues  to  the  south,  and 
standing  upon  a  bold  hill  facing  the  sea  and  Lesbos,  are  the 
more  important  remains  of  the  antient  city  of  Assos. 

A  small  tovrn,  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sometimes,  by 
the  Franks,  St.  Mary's,  stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  Cape 
Babil,  immediately  above  the  sea.  It  contains  a  mosque 
and  a  half-ruined  castle  :  the  dwelling-houses,  occupied  by 
Turks  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  unbaked  brick,  and 
are  mean  in  the  extreme.  In  front  of  the  town  of  Bab&  there 
is  a  little  port  formed  with  massive  fragments  of  rock ;  but 
it  is  only  capable  of  receiving  the  small  countr}'  fishini;- 
boats,  and  even  they  are  not  safe  in  it  during  gale»  from 
the  south  or  west.  Vessels  bound  to  the  Hellespimt,  or 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  frequently  come  to  anchor 
in  the  roadstead  under  shelter  of  the  Cape  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Etesian  or  northern  winds,  but  l^reat  care  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  any  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  weather,  by  which  they  would  be  expoaed  to  the  dangen 
of  a  rocky  lee- shore  and  of  a  narrow  sea.  Tho  town  of 
Bshk  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  in 
steel,  and  the  sword-blades  and  knives  made  there  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks.  Tliough  the  trade  has  de- 
clined, certain  yataghans  and  large  knives,  like  the  couteaux 
de  chasse,  and  said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  are  ■till  ma- 
nufactured there.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  pastoral ; — the  wild,  uncultivated  hills,  rising  like 
the  downs  on  the  south  coast  of  England  from  the  sea, 
afford  good  pasture  for  one  part  of  the  year,  and  at  the  other 
the  inhabitants  conduct  tneir  flocks  to  the  acclivities  of 
Mount  Ida.  The  voyager,  passing  between  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  the  main,  may  often  see  their  broad-tailed 
sheep  grazing  among  the  ruins  of  the  once  large  and  proa» 
perous  city  of  Assos.  The  neighbouring  country  abounds 
in  extensive  woods,  or  rather  copses,  of  valonea  oak  (the 
Quercus  €ff^ilnfm,)  a  dwarfish  tree,  seldom  exceeding  five  or 
six  feet  in  height.  The  large  cups  that  contain  the  acoma 
of  this  species  of  oak  are  well  known  in  commerce ;  chej 
are  used  for  tanning,  and  form  a  principal  article  of  export 
from  all  this  part  of  Turkey.  The  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Babil  who  attend  to  this  branch  of  trade  carry  their 
valonea  (as  the  product  is  commercially  termed)  to  a  port 
in  the  gulf  of  Adramyti,  where  it  is  either  shipped  at  once 
on  board  of  European  vessels,  which  have  repaired  thither 
expressly,  or  it  is  put  into  country  craft,  which  carry  it  to 
Smyrna,'  where  it  is  sold,  and  then  re-shipped  in  Euxopeaa 
vessels  for  Italy.  England,  and  other  countries. 

BABEL.     [See  Bawylon.] 

BAB-EL-M  ANDEB  is  the  name  of  the  straiU  by  which 
^.he  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf  is  joined  to  the  hay  of  Aden 
and  the   Indian  Ocean.     It  is  formed  by  two  projecting 
angles  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents,  or»  more  pre- 
cisely, the  two  angles  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.     From  the 
Arabian  shores  a  cape  of  moderate  height  projects,  which, 
on  all  our  maps  and  charts,  is  called  likewise  Cape  Babel- 
Mandeb ;   the  nmch  more  elevated  land  on  the  African 
side  runs  in  a  straight  line.    Opposite  Cape  BabeM^Iondeb 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia  may  be  distant  upwards  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles,  and  here  both  continents  approach  nearest 
one  another  and  form  the  straits.     Within  tne  straits,  but 
much  nearer  to  the  Arabian  shores,  is  an  island,  called  in 
Arabic  Perini :  this  name  is  also  adopted  on  our  maps.    The 
strait  to  the  east  of  this  island  is  called  the  Little  Strait,  and 
that  to  the  west  of  it  the  Large  Strait.    The  Little  Stnut  is 
most  frequente<l  by  vessels,  on  no  other  aci^ount  but  becausa 
its  moderate  depth  allows  anchorage,  if  circumstances  reo* 
der  it  necessary.     The  depth  here  varies  from  nine  to  fovr- 
teen  fathoms  ;  on  one  small  shoal  it  is  only  seven  fathoms. 
This  strait  is  four  miles  wide,  but   contracted  by   shoal 
water  extending  fi-om  the  Cape  of  Babel-Mandcb  to  a  small 
island  a1>out  a  mile  fi-oin  it,  called  Pilot  Islot.     Tho  island 
of  PerTni  is  rocky  and  low,  \(-ith  a  gentle  declivity   fross 
the  middle  towanls  the  extremities.     It  is  liarren  and  unia- 
habite<l.    On  the  S.  W.  side  it  has  an  opening  into  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  or  cove,  which  affords  shelter  against  nearly 
every  wind,  anil  a  good  anchorage  in  from  four  to  six  or  seven 
fathoms  water.      This  island   is  from   four  to  five   Uiiki 
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lol^.  The  Lar^  Strait  is  ihimiitne  to  ten  miles  wide,  and 
to  the  south  of  it,  near  the  eofll.  of  Africa,  are  eight  small 
Ulands,  or  rather  rocks,  called  the  Eight  Brothers.  In 
the  midst  ofthe  strait  no  soundings  are  found  with  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  line;  but  close  to  the  Eight  Brothers, 
along  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  and  near  the  Island  of  Pertm, 
the  depth  of  the  sea  varies  from  sixteen  to  thirty  fathoms. 
The  Eight  Brothers  are  of  moderate  height,  rocky  and 
barren.  Cape  Babel-Mandeb  (12°  40' N.  lat.)  projects  a 
great  way  from  the  main  land,  which  here  is  low,  so  that 
when  seen  from  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  island. 
It  rise^  to  no  great  height,  but  is  rocky  and  scraggy  on  its 
southern  side,  and  extremely  barren. 

The  currents  are  commonly  very  strong  in  this  strait,  but 
they  vary  in  direction  according  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
[Sec  Red  Ska.] 

The  name  Babel-Mandcb,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  '  the 
gate  of  tears,*  seems  to  apply  properly  to  the  straits ;  and  the 
appellation  might  naturally  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
dangers  to  which  small  and  hght  vessels  are  exposed  in  a 
narrow  sea,  surrounded  by  rocky  shores,  and  subject  to  fre- 
quent gusts  of  wind.  But  this  name  appears  on  our  maps 
and  charts  to  be  given  with  less  piopriety  to  the  Cape,  which 
probably  has  some  different  name  among  the  natives.  (Nie- 
buhr,  IJord  Valentia,  Capt.  Ilorsburgh.) 

BABER  or  BABUR,  with  his*  complete  name  ZAHIR- 
EDDIN  MOHAMMED  BABER.  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  Tatar,  or,  as  it  is  often  impmperly  called,  the  Mogol 
empire  in  Hindustan,  was  born  on  the  sixth  of  Moharrem, 
A.  HKO.  888  (1 4th  February,  1483).  His  father.  Sultan 
Omar  Sheikh  Mirza,  a  great-great  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  sovereign  of  Ferghdna,  a 
province  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sirr,  the  Jax- 
artes  of  the  antients.  The  revenues  of  this  province,  ac- 
cording to  a  remark  made  by  Baber  himself,  may  suffice,  ■ 
without  oppressing  the  country,  to  maintain  three  or  four 
thou^and  troops.  Baber  was  in  his  twelfth  year  when  his 
father  died  (9th  of  June,  1494).  He  succeeded  in  securing 
pchiKession  of  his  paternal  dominions,  though  opposed  by 
his  paternal  uncles,  Ahmed  Mirza,  the  sultan  of  Samar- 
cand  and  Bokhara,  who.  after  a  short  and  unsuccessful  cam- 

gaign,  died  in  the  middle  of  July,  1494  ;  and  by  Mahmud 
firza,  the  sovereign  of  Badakhshan,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Ahmed,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Samarcand, 
but  died,  afler  a  short  reign,  in  January,   1495.      Baber 
was  equally  successful   in    rescuing  the  towns   of  Asfera 
and  of  Khojend  ih>m  the  aggression  of  other  hostile  neigh- 
bours, but  be  was  unable  to  recover  the  country  and  town 
of  Uratippa,  which  had  likewise  formed  part  of  his  father's 
dominions.    The  history  of  Baber's  reign  till  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age  is  a  continuous  succession  of  vicissi- 
tude<i,   in  which  we  find  him   alternately   con()uering   and 
lotting  Samarcand,  Audijan,  Khojend,  and  other  places  in 
or  near  his  paternal  dominions.     In  the  year  1603,  Shcibdni 
Khan,  a  descendant  of  Chengiz  Khan  by  his  eldest  son, 
Tushi  or  Jfijikhan,  the  sovei-eign  of  Kipchak,  conquered 
not  only  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  but  also  the  countries  of 
Feruhlkna  and  Uratippa ;  and  Bal)er,  after  wandering  for 
neany  a  )ear  as  a  fuintive  among  the  mountains  that  sepa- 
rate Ferghiina  from  Hissarand  Karatigin,  riuitted  his  native 
ruuntry  and  resolved  to  tr)*  his  fortune  in  Khorasan  (1604), 
which  was  at  that  time  held  by  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  a 
Dowerful  and  distinguished  priiu'c  of  the  family  of  Timur. 
With  less  than  three  hundred  foUowtMS,  and  only  two  tents, 
Baber  crossed  the  river  Amu,  or  Oxus,  a  little  above  Ter- 
mez.     He  did  n«>t  receive  from  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  the 
support  which  he  had  anticipated ;  but  a  number  of  Mo- 
friHs  in  the  service  of  Khosru  Shah,  one  of  his  opponents, 
who  held  Hissar,  Khutlan,  Kundez,  and  o<''Cupied  Badakh- 
shan, quitted  the  senice  of  that  chief,  and,  by  declaring  for 
Baber,  forceil  Khosru  Shah  himself  to  submit  to  him.    Thus 
Mrengthened.   Baber  marched  towards  Kabul,  which  was 
surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  siege  (Oc*.()ber,  1604).    He 
allowed  the  Afghan  governor  and  the  garrison  to  depart  in 
safelv,  and  divide<l  the  country  uf  Kabul  among  thosio  chiefs 
who  had  lately  entered  his  service. 

In  the  month  uf  January  of  the  ensuing  year  (1606) 
Baber  resolved  on  an  irruption  in^)  Hindustan.  From 
Kabul  he  advanccrd  straight  towards  Kohat,  a  town  situated 
S  W.  of  Atlok.  which  he  plundered.  He  then  marched  in 
a  southern  direction  l)etween  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus 
and  ine  Mebtcr  Soliman  mountains,  as  far  as  the  tomb  of 
PIr  Ksnu  (probably  near  Dura  Ghazi  Khan,  in  lat  29° 


500.  and  hence,  without  having  crossed  the  Indus,  he  turned 
westward,  passed  over  the  mountains,  and  returned  by  lake 
Ab-istddeh  and  Ghazni  to  Kabul. 

In  1606  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  died,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Khorasan  rendered  Baber's  presence,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  year,  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  suc- 
ceeding year  also  was  nearly  consumed  in  repelling  the 
Uzbeks,  who  infested  Kabul  and  Khorasan  by  their  incur- 
sions, and  by  the  capture  of  Kandahar,  which  two  Afghan 
noblemen,  Shah  Beg  and  his  younger  brother  Mohammed 
Moktm,  refused  to  surrender.  It  was  not  till  September 
that  Baber  could  set  out  on  another  march  against  Hin- 
dustajMrhich  Was  again  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sitionNFthe  predatory  Afghan  tribe  between  Kabul  and 
Lemghan. 

Of  Baber's  proceedings  during  the  next  eleven  years 
(1608' 16 19),  owing  to  a  defect  in  his  autobiographic  me- 
moirs, our  informatiofi  is  imperfect.  In  1610,  the  death  of 
his  old  enemy  Sheibani  Khan  seemed  to  open  to  him  a  hope 
of  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  forefathers.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  undertook  an  expedition,  by  which  he 
gained  possession  of  Hissar,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand ;  but 
soon  after,  an  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks  under  Mohammed 
Timur  Sultan,  the  son  of  Sheibani  Khan,  brought  him  into 
imminent  danger,  and,  unable  to  preserve  the  conquests 
which  ho  had  made,  he  returned  to  Kabul  (probably  in 
1616). 

In  1619  Baber  undertook  another  expedition  with  a  view 
to  conquer  Hindustan.     He  now  for  the  first  time  crossed 
the  Indus,  probably  a  little  above  Attok  (17th  February, 
1619),  but  soon  ro-crossed  it,  having  taken  a  few  places,  and 
appointe<l  governors  in  them.     The  next  invasion,  in  1624^ 
in  which  he  conquered   and  burnt  Lahore,  brought  him 
beyond  the  Setlej,  as  far  as  Sirhind,  and  gave  him  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  Penjab.    But  the  overthrow  of  the 
Afghan  dominion  in  Hindustan  w'as  decided  by  the  expe- 
dition which  Baber  undertook  in  1626.     On  the   16th  of 
December  of  that  year  he  passed  over  the  Indus ;  then 
marching  along  the  skirts  of  the  Himdlava,  and  crossing 
the  rivers  Behut  and  Chenab,  he  advancea  straight  to  Sial- 
kot  (December  29),  passed  over  the  Raveo  and  Bey  ah,  and 
took  ttae  Afghan  fort  of  Milwat  (January  6,  1 626),  where 
he  left  a  governor  and  garrison.     Upon  reaching  D(in, 
Baber  resolved  to  march  at  once  against  Sultan   Ibrahim 
Lodi,  the  Afghan  sovereign,  in  whose  possession  the  throne 
of  Delhi  and  the  dominions  of  Hindustan  at  that  time  were. 
Advanchig  gradually  by  the  towns  of  Sirhind,  Ambdla,  and 
Shahdbfid,  he  crossed  the  Jumna  by  a  ford  near  Sirsaweh, 
and  reached  Panipat  (April  12),  a  town  famous  for  several 
important  battles  fought  near  it,  and  situated  about  dhy 
miles  N.W.   from  I&lhi.      Here    Sultan  Ibrahim,   with 
his  army,  encountered  him  on  the  21st  of  April,  but  was 
completely  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.    This  victory 
decided  tne  conquest  of  Hindustan :   for  although  there 
were  many  little  principalities  in  the  hills,  yet  the  Afghan 
government,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  Behar, 
was   the   only  one   of  importance.      Baber   immediately 
despatched  detachments  to  occupy  the  two  principal  cities. 
Delhi  and  Affra ;   the  latter  town  he  himself  entered  on 
the  10th  of  May,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Sultan  Ibra- 
him's palace,  while  his  sou  Humilidn  marched  eastward 
against  two  Afghan  chiefs  who  had  assembled  an  army  of 
forty  07  fifty  thousand  men.    They  were  defeated  and  dis- 
perse<l.    Tne  provinces  of  Sambal  and  Rohilcand,  and  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior,  were  in  the  possession  of 
Baber  before  the  end  of  the  year.    In  the  succeeding  year 
(February,   1627)  Baber  won  a  decisive  \ictory  at  Biana, 
near  Agra,  over  Rana  Sanka,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  Hindu  princes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  assumed 
the  epithet  of  Ohdzi,  i.  e.  '  the  victorious  in  war  against 
infidels;'  and  early  in   1628  the  fortress  of  Chanderi,  on 
the  river  Setwa,  south  of  Agra,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Hindu  garrison. 

The  conquests  of  Baber.  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  were  made  so  rapidly,  and  they  com- 
prehended so  wide  an  extent  of  countries  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  population,  that  to  cement  them  into  a  firm  union 
would  have  re(|uircd  a  much  longer  reign  than  what  he 
himself  was  destined  to  enjoy.  Even  his  s^m  HumfiiOn 
could  but  with  difticulty  maintain  p()ssesston  of  these  ex- 
tensive territenes ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Baber's 
grandson,  Akliar,  that  a  regular  administration  of  tha 
whole  empire  wis  established. 
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Towanls  the  pnncluaion  of  his  reijiii,  Bahrr  cnrlpavourwl  ' 
to  proniulo  the  prosjieritv  of  his  em|iire.  JIf  mndc  or  im- 
pravcil  public!  roads  wilh  restincplai-ew  for' liu^-clleri  at 
nmtabk'ilislaDPcs;  hecau*«l  th.-  hiiwHii  W  inpaaured,  in 
onler  to  have  a  scale  whcrehv  In  fix  the  tuxulion  ;  ho 
pUntetl  parJenn.  Bii'l  intniilui-i'il  ftiiil-tree*  from  abroad 
intu  the  (uvoral  provinfos  "f  llimUislan;  nnil  hi;  ontcred 
a,  rvRUlar  liiiu  of  post-houses  to  be  huilt  I'roin  Agra  to 
Kabul.  ,     , 

Babcr  rtied  at  the  Cbariiauli,  nrar  Arto,  »n  the  26th  of 
Dmiinbcr,  I  '>30,  ami  vras  HU(-(;c<.ile(1  hy  hiv  aim  HumSiQn 
on  the  llironu  of  tUo  empire,  whU-li  t«  mmmonly,  thmiKh 
iinpr(i)icrly.  railed  that  of  the  Moi(»lK.  Duller  u  as  undotibt- 
edly  one  of  the  most  diiilii)KiiiHl>e<l  Miwreiscnx  thal^pr  sat 
upon  an  Asialict  tlirowe.  In  his  HianuliT  we  iwrmtc  uii 
uiiiMiraiuuu  piirtiuii  of  hunevoleiiivj,  ikioiI-diiIiuv,  anil  frank 
iiid  joiiicil  with  thiii,   he  poiuu'Kseil   the   lc»linK 


seasnn  nf  erovth,  feed  upon  the  oM  conniu  lOl  thtj 
B  Hiirkwl  it  i[iiitc  dry.  utd  by  tliat  liim  beeotoe  nnr 
ni  tliuiD^dvi'S  vlevatM  upon  the  point  of  the  origin^ 
*'i   this  way  the  underjiTOiinil  rormi  gradually  r — 


rl  afiiinl  an  iiulaiict:  of 
has  been  ulilut^d  u 
in  foci,  if  the  pheno- 
etv  analof^us  to  Um 
I  llie  air  by  the  fiirtDk- 


i)ualifii-3tii)n!)  holli  of  a  stutesnian  anil  n  niililary  »..>- 
RinndiT  in  n  hifth  desrec.  Of  hi»  literarj-  ucoomplisliinents 
«nil  j^fneral  iiifomtatiun.  the  aiilulniij;raphi<'  inpniiiir  written 
by  llim^«lf  in  his  natira  bn^asrc.  tlio  Jtmbatai  Turlii, 
gives  ui  u  most  ailvunlaE;c<ius  idea:  tltcro  i:i  pcrhagis  no 
othiT  work  of  this  kind  in  cxisleiirc  which  uffiinU  a  more 
arcurale  notion,  nrit  onlv  of  the  life,  rbamder,  and  way  of 
thinking  of  it*  author,  hut  of  tho  whole  aspect  of  his  ajte. 
and  of  tho  persons  and  nbjeetH  surroundiiig  him.  (Sco 
Mem/tin  of  Zp/iir-ed-iUn  Mahammeil  Biibrr,  translated  hy 
John  Uviixn  and  William  Kr^kino,  Undon.  16:10,  Jto.) 

BABKR  ISLAND.     [See  MomocAs.] 

BABIA'NA,  a  f^niLs  of  Cnpe  plunts  bolongin!;  to  the 
natural  orli-r  IrideEC.  It  derives  its  sinpilar  name  from 
B'lbianer,  hy  wliieh  the  Duteli  roluniiiis  call  these  plants, 
beruuse  tlieir  round  subterranean  steins  arc  Ktecdily  eaten 
liy  bahnnn^.  It  difiurs  fr»m  GladJuliiB  in  its  round,  Icather- 
ruJted  iieeils,  and  in  the  flowers  liavinj;  the  titbc  of  Ixia.  anil 
fniin  Ixia  in  their  having  the  irrcj^ilar  limb  of  Gladiulus. 
Fourteen  nr  flflccn  Kperios  are  known,  among  whieh  are  some 
(if  Ihc  hniulsoinest  of  the  Cape  hiilhont  plants,  as  they  are  com- 
mmily  though  incnrreclly  c-alleil.  Of  these  sll  have  narrow, 
plaited,  sworil-shaped  leaves,  rising  from  a  rormus  which  is 
nivored  with  riiiid,  netted,  brown  scales ;  this  part,  which 
is  somelimes  called  the  bulb,  smnctimei  the  root,  hut  which 
is  in  reality  a  short,  underRround  «em,  is  propagated  hy 
one  or  more  young  buds  near  its  point,  which  shoot  up  at 


towards  ihu  surfiiii!  of  lli 
vesretablo  pnq;r('ssiiiii  which  by  so 
extremely  reniurkablc,  Init  which 
menon  he  rightly  conNidered,  pr 
proi^ression  of  the  stem  of  a  tree 
tion  of  fro»li  bram'bos  year  after  year. 

The  llowcis  nf  Itubiana  are  yellow,  purple,  and  eren 
scarlet,  of  roiiiiiderablo  size,  and  extremvly  handsome 
Tliey  are  pntduceil  in  perfection,  provided  Ibe  phinii  are  lo 
rultivaled  as  to  be  exjiiised  abundantly  to  air,  light,  varmtb, 
and  tnnisture,  when  in  a  stale  of  growth,  and  nresened 
cool  and  dry  while  in  a  statu  of  repose.  It  is  in  the  plaini 
of  tile  Ca|>e  of  UoihI  Hope  that  llicse  plants  are  fbund, 
where  they  arc  i.-xposuil  for  twoor  three  months,  at  the  most, 
to  rain  ;  tiiid  »here,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they 
are  burieil  bunealh  n  soil  so  dry,  that  even  succulent  plant* 
thomielvcs  can  scarcely  contrive  to  eiist  upon  it,  Ths 
following  species  will  illustrate  the  gi>nus. 

Baliiana  vulfihurfu,  one  of  Ihe  commonest  speelei,  gnnra 
ahont  a  foot  hit;h,  with  oblong  plaited  hairy  leaves,  and  a 
one-siileil  spike  of  four  or  five  flowers.  The  latter  are  about 
two  inches  long,  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  short  tky- 
blue  tube  and  eye ;  the  segments  are  oblong,  slighlly  wat?, 
nearly  ei|nal  in  size,  and  spreading  nearly  equally  round 
three  short  erci-t  slamcns.  Tlio  style  and  stigma  ara 
skv-bluc;   the  hitler  very  narrow  and  channelled. 

BABINGTON,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  pbvsician, 
was  bom  in  June,  i;sr>,  at  Porlglenon,  a  village  on  the  Ban. 
near  Colcraine,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  fatlicr  uas  a 
clergyman,  who,  having  a  numerous  family,  determined 
that  one  of  his  sons  should  he  brought  up  to  medii-ine ;  hii 
chnicu  fell  upon  William,  and  he,  after  acquiring  the  usual 
elements  of  t;eneral  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  me- 
dical practitioner  at  I^nilonderry.  After  the  end  of  hi* 
opprenticeship,  he  proceeded  to  London  to  complete  hil 
medical  eihu:ation.  Being  provided  with  an  inlnxluctioa 
to  Mr.  Frank,  suri^on  to  Guy's  Hospital,  he  became  his 
dresMT  at  that  institution.  Thence  he  went  to  Haslor 
Hospital,  and  aRerwanls,  for  a  short  time,  to  Winehesta 
Hospital.  Having  made  a  most  favourable  impreuion  with 
respect  to  his  Inlvnls.  application,  and  steadiness  during 
bis  studies  at  Guy's  Hospital,  be  was,  upon  tha  occurrenno 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  oflice  of  apothecary,  snmmonEd  from 
Winclicsler  to  enter  npnn  the  duties  of  that  tituation,  at  an 
earlier  age  than  it  is  customary  to  intrust  oo  responsibla  an 
oHIce  to  any  one.  Soon  afWrwatds  he  was  selscted  to  assist 
Dr.  Saunders  at  llic  luispilal  in  his  lectures  on  chemistrr. 
This  contributoil  to  reniW  his  merits  known  beyond  tba 
walls  of  the  hospital :  and  while  still  there,  by  the  adfica  i^ 
some  friends,  lie  purchased  the  valuable  collection  ofmine- 
rals  which  hud  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Bute— the  Bneit 
perliups  which  at  that  time  existed  in  England,  lliia 
had  much  influence  in  dulermining  him  to  tha  atady  of 
mincrulosy.     Ujioii  obtaining  possession  of  his  purchase,  he 

Socecdcd  to  <:luss  the  minerals  and  to  catalogue  then. 
0  also  diviileil  Ihc  rabinct  into  several  purtiona.  which  ha 
disposed  of  at  different  limes.  In  1 795  ha  published  a 
StflfmHlirArraHgrmpHl  nf  Mintrali,  founded  on  Iht  joint 
rnntiiUTtiliim  nf  ihrir  ehftHkal,  phytical,  and  extenud 
ehamclfn,  reilui-cd  to  ihu  form  of  tables ;  which  was  pw 
ciileil  by  a  Hiiiatler  work. 

In  1 797  he  resigiinl  his  ofliro  at  Guys  Hospital,  simI 
having  obluincd  the  di<i;m.'  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  com- 
menml  private  practice  as  a  phvsician  in  Freeman's 
Court,  Ctirnhill,  in  tlw  (itr  of  I»ndo'n.  Soon  after  ha  wu 
elcciu.1  oiH!  of  Ihu  phvsieions  to  Guys  Hospitnl,  whan  ha 
hud  eonliiiiieil  lo  Iwiuru  on  rhcmisiry,  in  which  duly  ba 
was  joim-d  hy  Mr  William  Allen.  In  1793  he  published 
liis  ArtP  Sysl,,,,  iif  Vini-rtiltieg.  which  may  bo  consideted 
a  nmtinuatiiiii  of  ihc  I'ormcr  work.  In  tltll2  he  published 
a  Sylhl-m  if  Ihi-  r.,ur,,. ,/  Ckemirttl  Uctuiet.     In  I TM, 

treuiius  til  li-iiviug  Guvs  Ho-piial.  ho  had  become  a 
ellow  of  the  .Miilicul  Socii-ly  of  lj>ndan.  and  nerted  him- 
self icalousl)  to  pruinole  the  advancement  of  the  science  rf 
medicine— which  isthecbiefobjcrtof  that  socirty.  Havinf 
rciooved  from  Frivman's  Court  to  Basiiigball-ittrel,  be 
became  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  Dr.  Leltsom,  the  graat 
supporter  tind  U-ncfuclor  of  tlie  Medical  Society,  whoa 
u*r..,.-  :.,  :..  i...i...w „^,|y  mjc„uded  by  Dr,  "  "  "  ^- 
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Prom  tbli  time  he  rose  rapidly  in  public  etttimation  as  a 
physiaaiit  and  his  practice  bavins  greatly  increased,  he 
removed  to  a  largo  house  iu  Aldennanbury.  To  this 
house,  in  1807,  'with  a  view  to  enable  Count  Boumon, 
of  whom  he  had  oeen  a  pupil,  to  publish  his  elaborate 
monograph  on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  Dr.  Babington  in- 
vited a  number  of  gentlemen  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  leal  in  the  prosecution  of  mineralogical  knowledge. 
A  subscription  was  opened,  and  the  necessary  sum  readily 
collected.  This  object  having  been  accomplished,  other 
meeting!  of  the  same  gentlemen  took  place,  for  the  joint 

furpose  of  friendly  intercourso  and  mutual  instruction. 
rom  such  small  beginnings  sprang  the  Geological  So- 
ciety ;  and  among  the  names  of  those  by  whose  care  and 
watchfulness  it  was  supported  during  the  early  period  of 
its  history,  that  of  Dr.  Babington  must  always  stand  con- 
spifuous:  (From  Mr.  Greenough's  Address  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society*  1 834.)  In  1 822  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
society,  having  been  vice-president  in  1810  and  the  three 
subsecjuent  years.  He  enriched  the  museum  and  hbrary 
with  hberal  donations,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  society 
contain  several  papers  by  him.  The  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  objects  of  this  society  and  the  collatcml 
sciences  continued  unabated  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
prolonged  life ;  and  ever  willing  to  consider  himself,  though 
so  fit  to  instruct  others,  as  a  learner,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Webster,  after  he  had  quitted  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Geobgical  Society.  He  exhibited  a  similar  zeal  in 
respect  to  chemistry,  by  attending  the  course  of  chemical 
lectures  at  the  London  University  in  .the  year  1832.  In- 
deed to  the  close  of  his  life,  in  addition  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  physician,  practical  chemistry,  especially 
pharmacy,  with  geology,  and  vegetable  physiology,  con- 
tinued to  engage  his  attention  as  much  as  in  his  earliest 
years. 

It  descnes  to  be  recorded  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
phy&ical  appearance,  as  well  as  chemical  qualities,  of  mi 
nerals  led  him  to  suspect  that  a  substance  sent  from 
Cornwall  by  Dr.  Wavel,  and  which  was  at  first  considered 
as  a  species  of  xeolite,  was  a  mineral  not  before  described, 
a  suspicion  which  was  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  Davy. 
(See  Tran$action9  of  Roy(d  Society,  1805.)  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  designated  IVavdlite, 

The  interests  of  medicine  were  not  neglected  by  Dr. 
Babington ;  and  in  order  to  promote  its  advancement,  he 
was  the  chief  means  of  instituting,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence,  a  society  called  the  Huntcrian, 
for  the  purpose  of  friendly  meetings  and  the  discussion  of 
medical  topics.  He  also  became  a  meml)cr  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society ;  and  the  first  volume  of  their 
Transactions  contains  a  pa])er  by  him  :  A  Case  of  Expo- 
Murp  to  the  Vapour  of  burning  CAarroa/.— 1809. 

While  his  mornings  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  his  evenings  were  dedicated  to  study,  or  social 
intercourse  with  individuals  distinguished  by  their  attain- 
ments or  love  of  science.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of 
nearly  all  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  his  day,  by 
whom  he  was  as  highly  appreciated  as  he  was  justly 
esteemed  by  the  pubUc  as  an  able  and  enlightened  phy- 
sician. 

The  Royal  Society  admitted  him  as  one  of  its  fellows, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  testified  their  sense  of 
bis  character  by  electing  him  irom  among  the  ranks  of  the 
licentiates  into  the  number  of  the  fellows.  In  1831,  being 
di*sirous  of  lessening  the  fatigues  attendant  upon  his  exten- 
sive practice,  he  removed  from  Aldermanbur}'  to  Devonshire 
Street,  Portland  Place,  where,  however,  he  continued  to 
visit,  as  their  physician,  a  few  of  his  attached  friends  and 
patients.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  fatal  influenza  in 
the  spring  of  1833,  he  zealously  attended  his  patients,  till  at 
last,  from  exposure  to  the  evening  air  after  being  present  at  a 
crowded  scientific  meitting,  he  was  attacked  by  that  disease, 
and  on  the  '^9th  of  May  expirefl  at  his  house  in  Devonshire- 
street,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  general 
expression  of  regret  which  followed  the  announcement  of  j 
Dr.  Babington 's  death  proved  the  estimation  in  which  he  | 
was  held.  Not  only  his  numerous  private  friends,  but  all  ' 
the  public  scientific  bodies  to  which  he  belonge<l,  lamenUMl 
the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  most  feeling  and 
honourable  manner. 

As  a  man,  he  acquired  the  afiection  and  esteem  of  all 
among  whom  he  moved,  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
transact  business,  or  to  whom  he  gave  his  professional  at- 


tendance, by  his  kind  and  gentle  manners  and  the  warmth 
of  his  heart.  Ever  eager  to  promote  merit,  and  to  render 
men  of  talent  more  useful  to  the  public  by  being  brought 
out  of  inferior  to  more  elevated  situations,  he  was  above  all 
petty  jealousies,  and  dreaded  no  increase  of  rivals.  It  was 
the  proud  but  just  eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  by  a  con- 
temporary, that  *  he  never  rose  by  depressing  others.*  On 
the  contrary,  his  liberal  and  generous  conduct  towards  the 
junior  members  of  his  profession  forms  one  of  the  brightest 
parts  of  his  character.  One  instance  of  this,  among  many 
others,  was  his  conduct  towards  the  late  Dr.  Gooch,  who 
bore  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his  benefactor  in  a  dedica- 
tion at  once  just,  elegant,  and  aifeeting.  (See  Gooch,  On 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  1829.) 

As  a  scientific  man,  without  any  ostentation,  he  yet 
greatly  contributed,  during  nearlv  half  a  century,  to  the 
promotion  of  many  branches  of  physical  science,  us  well  as 
medical,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt. 
Though  he  liad  a  large  family,  few  of  them  outli\  e<l  him ; 
but  among  the  number  are  two  sons,  both  members  of 
the  medical  profession. 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  the  forthcoming  Me- 
moir of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  his  son-in-law,  Richard 
Bright,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Roysl  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, &c. 

BABIROUSSA  is  sometimes  called  the  homed  hog  by 
travellers,  from  the  great  length  and  curved  form  of  its 
upper  tusks,  which  pierce  through  the  upper  lip  and  grow 
upwards  and  backwards  like  the  horns  of  the  runiinantia :  it 
is  a  species  of  wild  hog  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Java, 
Celebes,  and  others  of  the  larger  Sunda  isles.  From  its 
more  slender  proportions  and  longer  limbs,  compared  with 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  this  animal  has  been  like- 
wise called  the  stag-boar,  and  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  antients :  at  least  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  Sus 
Tetraceros  of  iElian  (lib.  xviii.,  cap.  10),  and  is  plainly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  (lib.  viii.,  cap.  52).  For  its  description 
and  hi!*tory  see  Hoo. 

BABOON  {Cynocephalui,  Cuvier),  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  quadrumana,  or  four-handed  mammals,  which  forms 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  that  unites  the  simi®,  properly  so 
calle<l,  with  the  lower  animals.  The  zoological  or  technical 
name  of  this  genus,  Cynocephalus,  is  a  Greek  word  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  and  other  antient  writers  to  designate 
the  c4)mmon  species  of  Eg}'pt  and  Arabia,  the  C.  hama- 
dryas  of  modern  writers,  and  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
marked  resemblance  which  the  head  and  face  of  these  ani- 
mals bear  to  those  of  a  dog,  and  which,  in  truth,  constitutes 
the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  genus.  The  origin  of 
the  common  name  baboon  is  a  subject  of  greater  doubt. 
Skinner  and  other  British  etymologists  -arc  content  with 
deriving  it  from  our  vernacular  word  babe,  without  consider- 
ing that  the  German  pavian,  the  Dutch  bamaan,  the  French 
babouin,  and  the  Italian  babbuino,  are  manifestly  but  so 
many  different  modes  of  writing  the  same  term.  A  more 
probable  origin  of  all  these  terms  appears  to  be  the  Italian 
babbuino,  from  which  is  hkewise  derived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Aldrovandus,  the  vulgar  lAtin  word  papio,  ap- 
plied by  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
to  these  animals,  and  which  is  iUelf  a  diminutive  of  tlie 
common  Italian  word  babl)0,  which  answers  to  our  papa. 

Though  the  balK>ons  differ  widely  from  the  other  groups 
of  quadrumanous  animals,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished 
at  sight  even  by  those  who  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
obsening  them,  yet  it  lids  been  found  not  a  little  difUcult  to 
form  such  a  simple  definition  of  the  genus  as  will  compre- 
hend all  the  species  properly  belonging  to  it,  and  also  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  which  appertain  to  the  proximate 
genera,  Marttcus  and  Cercopitherus.  This  ditficuity.  which 
is  indeed  common  to  most  of  the  genera  of  quadrumana, 
arises. from  the  fact  that  the  zoological  characters  of  these 
groups  consist  not  in  actual  differences  of  organic  structure 
so  much  as  in  the  different  degrees  or  modifications  of 
the  same  structure  which  each  exhibits,  aiul  which,  though 
readily  seize<l  bv  the  eye,  are  not  so  easily  conveye<l  to  the 
ear.  'Yet  notwithstanding  this  difllculty  of  defining  their 
limits  and  nature,  the  modificatiims  in  question  aro  of  the 
utlno^t  iin{H)rtance  in  studying  the  history  and  structure 
of  these  animals,  and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
their  habits.  Tlie  most  marked  and  prominent  of  the 
characters  which  more  immediately  distinguish  the  ba- 
boons from  the  other  siwi»i  consists  iu  the  great  pro 
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longation  of  the  face  and  jaws,  and  in  the  truncated  form 
of  the  muzzle,  which  Kivcs  the  whole  head  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  larj^e  dog,  and  from  which,  as  already 
observed,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  very  appropriately  de- 
nominated them  CynncephaU,  or  dop-hcaded  monkeys. 
In  the  ordinary  quadrumana,  which  have  the  head  and 
flice  round  as  in  the  human  species,  the  nose  is  flat,  and 
the  nostrils  situated  al>out  half-way  between  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes,  the  whole  bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  gfreater  part  of  his  nose  : 
but  in  the  baboons  this  organ  is  prolonged  uniformly  with 
the  jaws ;  it  even  surpasses  the  lips  a  little  in  length,  and 
the  nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  it  exactly  as  in  the  dog. 
Here  there  is  a  marke<l  difference  in  form  and  development 
from  what  wc  obsfrvu  in  the  a])es  and  other  higher  groups 
of  quadrumana.  The  great  length  of  the  face  detracts 
from  the  size  of  the  skull ;  the  organs  of  mastication  are 
strongly  dw'oloped  to  the  prejudice  of  the  brain  and  intel- 
lectual functions :  the  facial  angle,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally regnrdiKl  ns  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  mental 
capacity,  is  reduced  to  30",  whMst  it  is  never  less  than  45*^ 
in  the  monkeys,  and  among  the  apes  amounts  even  to  60° 
or  65'' ;  and  the  <*haractcr  of  the  baboons,  as  might  be 
readily  suspected  from  those  indications,  is  less  docile  and 
intelligent  than  that  of  the  kindred  genera.  To  the  same 
prolongation  of  the  face,  and  preponderance  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  is  tu  be  attributed,  ut  least  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fact  that  the  baboons  less  frequently  assume 
an  erect  ])Oi<ture  than  any  of  the  other  quadrumana,  and 
are  less  capable  of  maintaining  it  for  anv  length  of 
time.  The  weight  of  the  bng  nose,  to  which  the  small  size 
of  the  skull  forms  but  a  very  inelficient  counterbalance, 
fatigues  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  constantly  tends  to 
ntake  the  animal  seek  for  support  upon  all  fours,  as  may  be 
obser\-ed  in  a  dog  or  a  l)ear;  and  in  fact  the  baboons 
are  but  ver}'  little  superior  to  these  animals  in  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright 
posture. 

The  compressed  and  robust  form  of  the  body,  and  the 
short,  muscular,  and  powerful  nature  of  the  limbs,  are 
other  characters  which  broadly  distinguish  the  baboons, 
and  exercise  a  very  sensible  intluence  upon  their  habits 
And  economy.  Generally  speaking,  the  quadrumana  arc 
of  a  slender  and  active  make,  with  long  arms  and  legs, 
which  adapt  them  for  climbing  and  residing  among  the 
branches  of  trees:  but  the  shortness  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
weighty  and  powerful  make  of  their  bodies,  whilst  they  do 
not  entirely  exclude  the  baboons  from  grasping  and  climb- 
ing trees,  nevertheless  render  the  woods  and  forests  a  less 
agreeable  habitat  to  them  than  the  precipitous  sides  of 
rocky  mountains,  where  they  live  in  large  families,  and 
climb  among  the  cliffs  with  great  case  and  security.  Theii 
whole  habits,  indeed,  as  well  as  their  organic  structure, 
approximate  these  animals  to  the  ordinary  quadmpeds: 
the  great  development  of  their  organs  of  smell,  the  position 
of  the  nostrils,  which  are  more  conveniently  placed  for  the 
exercise  of  that  function  than  in  the  other  quadrumana : 
the  robust  make  of  the  extremities  and  the  e(|uality  of  their 
length,  their  gait,  their  habit^it,  the  size  and  power  of  their  , 
canine  teeth,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  all  indicate  their 
inferiority  to  the  apes  and  monkeys.  And  as  the  habits  of 
animals  are  necessarily  derived  from  their  organization,  as 
the  functions  of  an  instrument  depend  upon  the  component 
parts  of  its  structure,  in  proportion  as  the  balKJons  are 
degraded  in  the  scale  of  nature  by  their  organic  conforma- 
tion, in  the  same  degre<i  do  they  participate  in  the  intellec- 
tual inferioritv.  and,  if  wo  may  U'ldloMed  the  expression, 
in  the  moral  debasement,  of  the  common  quadrupeds.  Still, 
with  the  general  outlines  of  the  organization,  they  pre>er\-e 
much  of  the  character  of  the  other  ({uadruniana:  but  it  i.s 
only  the  worst  part  of  the  character  of  the  a])es  and  monkeys 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  baboons : — it  is  their  malignity 
still  further  heightened  by  .in  increase  of  physical  .force, 
without  their  playful  curiosity,— their  disgusting  approach 
to  humanity,  without  their  gentleness  and  do<'ility. 

In  their  native  mountains,  the  onlinary  food  of  the  balKx^ns 
is  berries  and  bulbous  riK)ts  ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
hubita^ons  tl;ey  make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  fields 
and  ganlens.  and  destroy  a  still  greater  quantity  of  grain 
and  fruits  than  they  carry  away  with  them.  In  well- 
inhabited  coiiMtrii*s,  where  they  are  likely  to  meet  with 
'•distance,  their  pi-edatory  incursions  are  usually  made 
dunng  the  ni^bt,   and  travellers   asaure   us  that,  taught 


by  experience  of  the  risks  to  which  they  expose  themwlvM 
during  such  expeflitions,  ^hey  place  sentinels  upon  the  tiu^ 
rounding  trees  and  heights  to  give  them  timely  warning  of 
the  approach  of  danger ;  but  in  wilder  and  more  lolitary 
districts,  where  the  thinness  of  the  population  and  the  want 
of  fire-arms  place  them  on  some  degree  of  equality  with 
the  inhabitants,  they  make  their  forays  in  the  open  day, 
and  dispute  with  the  husbandman  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 
'  I  have  myself,*  says  Pearce,  in  his  Life  and  Adventuret 
in  Abyssinia,  *  seen  an  assembly  of  large  monkeyi  (bahooni) 
drive  the  keepers  from  the  fields  of  grain,  in  spite  of  their 
slings  and  stones,  till  several  people  went  from  the  village 
to  their  assistance,  and  even  then  they  only  retired  slowly, 
seeing  that  the  men  had  no  guns.*  Some  travellera  even 
assert  that  if  the  troop  happens  to  be  surprised  fn  the  act  of 
pillaging,  the  sentinels  pay  with  their  lives  for  their  neglect 
of  the  general  safety  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  it  certain 
that  individuals  are  frequently  met  with  which  exhibit 
marks  of  ill  usage  from  their  companions,  and  whicb  even 
sometimes  appear  to  have  been  expelled  from  their  society. 
Others  assure  us  that  the  troop  sometimes  forms  a  loi^ 
chain,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  their  ordinaiy  habiia 
tion  to  the  garden  or  field  which  they  happen  to  be  engaged 
in  plundering,  and  that  the  produce  of  their  theft  is  pitched 
from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reaches  its  destination  in  the 
mountains.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  carry  off  a 
much  larger  booty  than  if  every  individual  laboured  fur 
his  own  peculiar  benefit ;  but  notwithstanding  thta  atten- 
tion to  the  general  interest,  each  lakes  care,  before  re- 
tiring, to  fill  his  cheek  pouches  with  the  most  chmee 
fruits  or  grains  which  he  can  procure,  and  alaow  it  not 
likely  to  be  pursued,  to  carry  off  quantities  in  biajhanda. 
After  these  expeditions  the  whole  troop  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains to  enjoy  their  booty.  They  likewise  search  with 
avidity  for  the  nests  of  birds,  and  suck  the  eggs ;  but  if  there 
be  young,  they  kill  them  and  destroy  the  nest«  as,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  approximation  of  their  organi- 
zation and  appetites  to  carnivorous  animals,  they  are  never 
known  to  touch  a  living  prey  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
even  in  ca]itivity  will  eat  no  flesh  but  what  haa  been 
tiioroughly  boiled  or  roasted.  In  this  state  wo  have  aten 
various  baboons  enjoy  their  mutton  bone,  and  pick  it  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  but  it  was  evidently  an  acquired  habit, 
like  that  of  drinking  porter  and  smoking  tobaooD^  which 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  example  of  their  keepera. 

Of  all  the  nuadrumana,  the  baboons  are  the  moat  fright- 
fully ugly.  Their  small  eyes  deeply  sunk  beneath  huge 
projecting  eyebrows,  their  low  contracted  forehead,  and  tkie 
very  diminutive  size  of  their  cranium,  compared  with  the 
enormous  development  of  the  face  and  jaws,  give  then  a 
fierce  and  malicious  look,  which  is  still  further  heightened 
by  their  robust  and  powerful  make,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enormous  teeth  which  they  do  not  fail  to  dis- 
play upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  fierceness  and 
brutality  of  their  character  and  manners  correspond  with 
the  expression  of  their  phvsioirnomy.  These  character! 
are  most  strongly  displayed  by  the  males ;  but  it  ia  more 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  diepoaition, 
they  are  agitated  by  the  passion  of  love  or  jealouiy,  that 
their  natural  habitudes  carry  them  to  the  most  furiout  and 
brutal  excess.  In  captivity,' they  are  thrown  into  the  great- 
est agitation  at  the  ap{)earance'of  young  females.  It  it  a 
common  practice  among  itinerant  showmen  to  excite  the 
natural  jealousy  of  their  baboons  by  careswsing  or  oflering 
to  kiss  the  young  females  who  resort  to  their  exhibitiooik 
and  the  si^lit  never  fails  to  excite  in  these  animals  a 
degree  of  rage  bordering  upon  phrensy.  On  one  occasion, 
a  large  balioon  of  the  species  which  inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Go(kI  II(»|)e  {Cyttnrrpha/un  porcariui)  escaped  from 
his  place  of  confinement  in  the  *  Jardin  des  Plantea'  at 
Paris,  and  far  from  showini;  any  disposition  to  return  to  his 
cage,  severely  wounded  two  or  three  of  the  keepenwbe 
attempted  to  recapture  him.  After  many  ineffectual  atr 
tempts  to  induce  him  to  return  quietly,  they  at  length  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  was  successful.  There  waa  a  fmaU 
grated  window  at  the  back  part  of  his  den,  at  which  one  of 
the  keepers  appe.ired  in  company  with  the  daughter  of  ihe 
superintendent,  whom  he  appeared  to  kiss  and  caress  within 
view  of  the  animal.  No  sooner  did  the  balxion  witness  this 
familiarity,  than  he  flew  into  the  cage  with  the  greatest 
fury,  and  endeavoured  to  unfasten  the  grating  of  the  win- 
dow which  separated  him  fniin  the  object  of  his  jealousy, 
AVhilst  employed  in  this  vain  attempt,  the  keepers  took  th: 
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oppottmity  or  futening  the  door  and  lecurtng  him  once 
nwrw  in  hii  plnee  of  confinement.  Nor  is  thii  a  aoUtniy 
initanee  of  the  influence  which  women  can  exert  over  the 
pution*  of  these  Bavai^  anirnats :  generally  untractable  and 
iiWMTigible  whilst  under  tlie  manai^ment  of  men,  it  usually 
happens  that  baboons  are  most  clfectualty  tamed  and  led  to 
•ven  more  than  ordinary  obedience  in  the  bands  of  women, 
wboae  •ttentjons  they  even  appear  to  repay  with  gratitude 
•nd  affection.  Travellers  somelimea  speak  of  the  danger 
which  women  run,  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  situations 
which  these  animals  inhabit,  and  aflinu  that  the  negreaees  on 
Uwcout  of  Guinea  are  occasionally  kidnapped  by  the  baboons, 
WiJ  carried  off  to  their  fiis'nesses  :  we  are  even  assured  that 
certain  of  these  women  have  lived  among  the  baboons  for 
many  years,  and  that  they  were  prevented  from  escaping, 
by  being  shut  up  in  cavci  in  the  mountains,  where,  however, 
they  were  plentifully  fed,  und  in  other  respects  treated  with 
great  kindness.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
arcouiita  rest  upon  authority  which  is  by  no  means  unex- 
ceptionable; credible  and  well-informed  modern  travellers 
do  not  relate  them,  and  even  their  older  and  more  credulous 
predecessors  give  them  only  from  hearsay. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  and  physical  characters 
already  meolioned.  the  baboons,  besides  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  canine  teeth,  are  distinguislicd  by  having  a 
fifth  tubercle  Apon  the  posterior  molur  of  the  under  Jaw, 
in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the  apes  and  cercopi- 
iheci.  and  resetnble  the  macaci  and  semcwpitheci.  Thev 
are  furnished  with  large  callosities  and  capacious  cheek 
^  pouches,  and  their  tails,  always  shorter  than  those  of  the 
naiacks  and  monkeys,  are  carried  erect  at  the  root,  and 
then  hang  pendant  perpendicularly,  like  that  of  a  horse 
which  has  not  been  truncated.  Those  spcnics  which 
have  very  short  tails  carry  them  upright  and  urcct.  The 
bones  of  their  cheeks,  also,  are  protuberant  and  form  large 
iwellingi  on  each  side  of  the  nose ;  and  though  thin  cha-  j 
racier  is  more  strongly  marked  in  the  mandrill  and  drill 
than  in  the  other  species,  jet  all  exhibit  it  in  a  greater  or 
le^s  degree.  It  is  only  since  the  labours  of  MM.  Geoffroy 
and  F  Cuvier  have  developed  the  true  generic  characters  of 
the  different  groupswhich  compose  the  family  of  quadrumana, 
that  we  hare  become  acquainted  with  the  geogmphical  dis- 
tribution of  these  animals,  and  the  habitata  of  the  different 
fenera.  We  have  thus  learned  that  the  quadrumana  of  the 
African  contiaent  are  as  distinct  from  those  of  Asia  in  their 
looliigical  characters,  as  they  are  in  the  locahiies  which  they 
inhabit;  in  fact.amons  upwards  of  tiriy  species  of  isimio)  be- 
longing to  the  old  world,  there  are  only  two  known  instances  of 
an  Asiatic  genus  occurring  in  Africa,  or  of  an  African  genus 
occurring  in  Asia.  One  of  these  in.stances  is  even  doubtful, 
since  tlie  animal  to  which  it  refers,  the  common  magot  or 
Barbery  ape,  though  generally  considered  as  a  macack,  is 
m  reality  an  intermediate  species  between  that  genus  and 
the  baboons,  which  it  resembles  equally  in  its  habitat  as  it 
*iea  in  its  powerful  and  muscular  frame,  and  in  its  general 
habits  and  character,  and  from  whiih  it  only  differs  in  the 
eomparative  shortness  of  its  face  and  the  less  truncated  form 
of  its  nose.  These,  to  be  sure,  are  very  essential  character* 
in  the  true  baboons;  but  in  all  departments  of  looli^-  we 
■nd  intermediate  species  which  partake,  as  it  were,  equally 
of  the  eharaci eristic  forms  and  organiiation  of  l*o  or 
oven   three  conterminous  genera,  and  which  it  is  nfcn  im- 

Kible  to  include  in   either,  without  a   considerable  re- 
tina in   the  strict  import  of  their  resperlive  dcDnitions. 
e  to  which  we  have  alluded  reganli 


Ihtm  their  own  original  observations,  do  not  reckon  mora 
than  Bve  or  six,  The  following  are  very  diatitiotly  marked, 
and  have  been  universally  admitted. 
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The  other  it 
Bperie*  of  bi 
which  is  found 
only  indi«puUble  instance  of  any  quadrumanous  animal 
""•It  common  to  both  those  continents.  In  other  respects 
the  baboons  are  a  strictly  African  genus  ;  they  inhabit  all 
"••  (P^at  mountain  ranges  of  this  continent,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Hedilerrunean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are 
capable  of  supporting  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature 
than  any  of  the  other  quadrumana.  The  loRy  mounUins  of 
Samen  in  Abvssinia,  and  the  bleak  anil  desolate  range  uf  the 
Bnevuwberg  in  South  Africa,  arc  both  teniinled  by  nume- 
rous troop-i  of  Ihesc  animals,  which  appear  to  nrcfer  the 
More  rigorous  climate  of  tliMceleratcd  regions  to  ttie  hot  and 
sultry  forests  of  the  lower  plains.  Fischer,  the  most  recent 
writer  upon  miimniDlogy,  enumerates  eleven  diflerent  species 
of  liabouns.  but  it  is  eiidcnt  tliat  some  of  those  which  he 
dnrnbe*  are  tlie  females  or  ]-oung  of  other  species ;  and 
in  fact  the  most  judicious  naturaUsts,  those  who  describe 


1.  The  Chaema  (C.  porcdn'ut,  Desmarest).  The  colour 
of  this  species  is  a  uniform  dark  brown,  almost  black,  mixed 
throughout  with  a  dark  green  shade,  deepest  on  the  head 
and  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  paler  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  flanks.  The  hair  over 
the  whole  body  is  long  and  shaggy,  more  particularly 
on  the  neck  and  shouldtrrs  of  the  males,  where  it  forms  a 
distinct  mane ;  each  hair  is  of  a  hght  grey  colour  for  some 
distance  from  the  root,  and  afterwaids  annulated  through- 
out its  entire  length,  with  distinct  rings  alternately  black 
and  dark  green,  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  intermixed 
with  a  few  of  a  lighter  and  yellowish  shade.  The  green 
predominates  on  the  head  more  than  on  other  ports;  the 
fiice  and  ears  are  naked,  as  are  likewise  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
arms  and  thighs  are  but  thinly  covered  with  hair,  which  is 
long  and  of  a  uniform  dark-brown  colour ;  the  hair  on  the 
toes  is  short,  bristly,  and  uniformly  black;  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  male  are  furnished  with  a  mane  of  lung 
shaggy  hair,  which  is  wantinK  in  the  females  and  voung; 
and  the  cheeks  of  both  sexes  have  small  whiekera  directed 
backwards,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  The  tail  is  rather  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  long  black  hair  ;  tlie  skin  uf  the  hands,  bee,  and 
ears,  is  of  a  very  dark  violet-blue  colour,  with  a  ptder  ring 
surrounding  each  eye;  the  whole  of  the  upper  eyelids  are 
white,  as  in  the  Mangabey  iCrrrvpilhecut/uHginmut)  .  the 
nose  projects  a  little  beyond  the  upper  lip,  the  no^trlls 
are  seiiaralod  by  a  small  depression  or  rut,  as  in  the  dog 
and  other  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  callosities  are  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  most  other  species  of  ihin  genus. 
In  the  adult  animal  the  muiile  is  extremely  prolonged  in 
comparison  with  the  skull,  which  is  proportionally  con- 
tracted and  flattened:  the  young  on  the  contrary  have  the 
region  of  the  brain  much  larger  in  proporUon  to  the  length 
of  (he  face,  the  head  considerably  rounder,  and  in  form  re- 
sembling that  of  the  adult  monkeys  (crtvopilhecil. 

The  Chaema,  so  called  from  the  Hottentot  word  TChae- 
kamma,  the  aboriginal  name  of  this  baboon  in  South  Afnn, 
is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  present  genus,  and  when 
full  grown,  is  equal  in  siie,  and  much  superior  in  strength,  to 
a  common  English  mastiff.  This  animal  inhabiis  the 
mountains  throughout  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  associates  in  families  more  or  less  numeAus.  Tlipy  are 
;  still  f  mnd  on  the  Table  Mountain  above  Ca)ie  Tuwn,  though 
they  An  not  exist  in  such  numbers  as  tlic>  Dp|K'ar  to  have 
.  duno  formerly.  Still,  however,  they  pay  occatiunal  visits 
I  to  the  gardens  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  with 
auch  nkill  and  cautii.n.  that  even  the  most  watchful  dogs, 
as  we  are  assured  by  I'rofessur  Lichtenatein,  cannot  alwaja 
prevent  them.  '  Although,'  he  remarks,  *  Koll«  some- 
what exaggerates  the  regular  and  concerted  maunei  iq 
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which  their  robheries  are  carried  on,  yet  it  is  very  true  that 
they  go  ill  large  companies  upon  their  marauding  parties,  [ 
reciprocally  to  sup]>urt  each  other,  and  carry  off  their  plunder  i 
in  greater  security.'  Their  common  foixl  consists  of  the  | 
bulbous  roots  of  different  plants,  particularly  of  the  habiatia  \ 
[see  Babiana,  p.  22H]  ;  these  they  dig  up  with  their  finders 
and  peel  them  with  their  teeth,  and  heaps  of  the  parings 
are  frequently  seen  near  the  large  stones  upon  which 
the  baboons  delight  to  sit  and  look  round  them.  In  as- 
cending the  kloofs  or  passes  in  the  mountains  of  South 
Africa,  which  arc  frequently  steep,  narrow,  and  dangerous, 
travellers  often  disturb  troops  of  these  animals  which  have 
been  sunning  themselves  on  the  xx)cks:  if  not  attacke<l, 
they  scamper  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  yelling  and 
screaming  ;  but  if  fired  at  and  wounded,  they  no  sooner  get 
b*)yond  the  range  of  the  gun,  than  they  commence  rolling 
and  throwing  down  atones,  and  otherwise  resenting  the  in^ 
jury.  A  full-grown  chacma  is  more  than  a  mati'li  for  two 
good  dogs,  and  thouu:h  there  is  no  animal  which  hounds 
pursue  with  so  much  fury,  yet  the  boors  of  the  interior 
would  rather  set  llieir  dogs  upon  a  lion  or  panther  than 
upon  one  of  these  baboons. 

*2.  The  Dernas  (C.  homadryas,  Linnocus),  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  baboons,  and  probably  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  known  to  the  antients,  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large 
pointer,  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet  when  standing 
erect,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  face 
of  tins  species  is  extremely  elongated,  naked,  and  of  a  dirty 
tlcsh  colour,  with  a  lighter  ring  surrounding  the  eyes  ;  the 
nostrils,  as  in  the  dog,  are  separated  by  a  slight  furrow  ;  the 
head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  all  the  fore  part  of  the  body  as 
far  as  the  loins,  are  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair  ;  that  on 
the  hips,  thighs,  and  legs,  is  short,  and,  contrasted  with  the 
former,  lias  the  appearance  of  having  been  clipped,  so  that 
the  whole  animal  bears  no  unapt  resemblance  to  a  French 
pooflle.  The  hair  of  the  occiput  and  neck  is  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  length,  and  forms  a  long  mane  which  falls  back  over  the 
shoulders,  and  at  a  distance  looks  something  like  a  full  short 
cloak.  The  whiskei-s  are  broad  and  directed  backwards,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  ears ;  their  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
head,  mane,  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  is  a  mixture  of  light 
grey  and  cinereous,  each  hair  being  marked  with  numerous 
alternate  rings  of  these  two  colours  ;  the  short  hair  of  the 
hips,  thighs,  ana  extremities  is  of  a  uniform  cinereous 
brown  colour,  rather  lighter  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thighs  than  on  the  other  parts;  a  dark -brown  line  passes 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  hands  are  almost  jet  black, 
and  the  feet  are  rusty  brown.  The  tail  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  is  carried  drooping  as  in  other 
baboons  ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  brown  tuft  of  long  hair ;  the 
callosities  are  large  and  of  a  dark  flesh  colour ;  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  dark  brown.  The  female 
when  full  grown  is  equal  to  the  male  in  point  of  size,  but 
diflers  considerably  in  the  length  and  colour  of  the  hair. 
This  sex  wants  the  mane  which  ornaments  the  neck  of  the 
male,  and  is  covered  over  the  whole  body  with  short  hair  of 
equal  length,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  olive-brown  colour, 
slightly  mixed  with  green.  The  throat  and  breast  arc  but 
sparingly  covered  with  hair,  and  the  skin  on  these  parts,  as 
well  as  on  the  face,  hands,  and  callosities,  is  of  a  deep  tan 
colour.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenherg,  who  have  given  a  very 
complete  history  and  description  of  this  species  in  their  ex- 
cellent work  entitled  Symholfp  PhyaicePt  now  in  process  cf 
publication,  compare  the  female  derrias  to  a  bear,  whilst 
the  copious  mane  which  adorns  the  fore  quarters  of  the  male 
gives  to  that  sex  much  of  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  small  lion.  The  young  of  both  sexes  resemble 
the  female,  and  the  largo  whiskers  and  manes  of  the  males 
only  begin  to  make  their  ap{)earanco  when  the  animals  ar- 
rive at  their  full  growth  and  mature  age,  that  is,  when  they 
have  completed  their  second  dentition.  At  this  period  they 
undergo  as  great  a  change  in  their  mental  propensities 
as  in  their  physical  appearance.  While  young  they  are 
gentle,  docile,  and  playful,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
their  full  devclopmetit,  they  become  sulky,  malicious,  and 
morose. 

This  species  inhabits  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  is  not 
found  eitliur  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  though  its  figure  is  often 
Kculptuavl  on  the  antient  monuments  of  both  these  coun- 
tries. Hemprich  and  Ehrenherg  found  large  troops  of  them 
in  Wadi  Kanun  and  in  the  mountains  near  the  city  of 
Gumfud  in  the  country  of  the  Wahabees,  as  well  as  ia  the 


mountains  above  Arkceko  on  the  Red  8ea ;  and  we  laani 
from  Salt  and  Pearce  that  they  are  extremely  commou  upon 
all  the  high  lands  in  Tigre.  The  travellers  above-men- 
tioned found  troops  of  a  hundred  and  upwards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eilet,  in  the  chain  of  the  Taranta.  These  were 
usually  composed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  adult  males,  and  about 
twenty  nduli  females :  the  remainder  of  the  troop Vas  made 
up  of  the  young  of  the  four  or  five  preceding  years.  When 
seen  it  a  distance  approaching  a  small  stream  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quen'ihing  their  thirst,  they  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  a  flock  of  wihl  hogs ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the 
young  ones  always  led  the  van,  and  that  the  old  males 
brought  up  the  rear,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
whole  family  continually  under  their  immediate  obser^'aiiun. 
They  did  not  appear  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
Gallas  and  Abyssinians,  out  when  the  European  Iravellen 
approached,  whom  they  probably  distrusted  from  ibe  ap- 
pearance of  their  fire-arms,  the  old  males  abandoned  their 
station  in  the  rear,  and  placed  themselves  between  the 
troop  and  their  pursuers,  so  that  it  was  found  very  ditlicult  to 
procure  specimens  of  either  the  females  or  the  young.  When 
they  (ir!»t  observed  the  travellers  approaching,  they  all  stood 
up  on  their  hind  feet  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them; 
the  old  males,  having  driven  away  the  females  and  young 
animals,  remained  in  this  position  till  the  near  approach  of 
the  party  compelled  them  also  to  retire,  when  the  whole 
troop  scampered  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  making 
them  resound  with  their  shrill  clamour.  The  Arabic  name 
of  this  animal  is  ro6aA  or  mbba;  the  Abyssinians  call  it 
den  ins,  according  to  Pearcc's  orthography,  or  karrai,  ac- 
cording to  the  spelling  of  Hemprich. 

The  name  of  this  species  in  the  antient  Ethiopic  or  Greet, 
the  learned  language  of  the  Abyssinians,  is  tot  or  toto. 
The  figure  of  this  animal,  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  oommon 
upon  the  antient  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia;  smell 
metal  images  of  it  have  been  dug  up  among  the  ruins  of 
Memphis  and  Hermopolis,  and  mummies  containing  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  animal  are  still  found  among  the 
catacombs.  Strabo,  indeed  (p.  812),  in  mentioning  Hemie- 
polis  as  the  centre  of  the  adoration  paid  to  the  cviioognAa/M; 
says  that  the  Babylonians  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  ccpus :  yet  though  the  gei^grapher 
makes  use  of  very  different  names,  and  though  thesey  in 
reality,  apply  to  very  different  animals,  then  if  |ood  reeson 
to  believe  that  they  both  refer,  in  the  pieaent  iniUnce,  to 
the  same  species ;  no  quadrumanous  animal  ia  ever  found 
representea  upon  the  sacred  monuments  of  antieni  Egypt. 
except  the  baboon,  nor  have  the  images  of  any  other  specica 
ever  been  dug  up  in  searching  for  antiquities.  Oneor  twe 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  the  representations  of  pra&ne 
subjects,  such  as  the  procession  of  a  returning  conqueror,  in 
which  monkeys  {cercopitheci)  are  introduiwd,  ea  ibr  in- 
stance the  painting  discovered  at  Thebes  hy  the  lale  Mr. 
Salt,  and  represented  by  Minutoh  (tab.  xii.,  fig.  9),  in  which  a 
monkey  is  represented'riding  on  the  neck  of  a  eamelopard; 
but  this  was  manifestly  intended  merely  to  fix  the  locality 
of  the  country  or  people  whose  subjection  the  triumph  was 
meant  to  commemorate,  and  by  no  means  indieatea  a  par^ 
ticipation  in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  the 
baboon.  Neither  does  the  female  ever  appear  to  be  repre- 
sentefl  as  an  object  of  worship ;  all  the  figurea  and  images 
seem  to  be  those  of  males,  as  is  proved  by  the  mane  wbieh 
covers  tlie  ne<-k  and  shoulders,  and  which  givea  a  fidness 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  body  in  this  sex  which  ia  wanting  in 
the  other. 

3.  Thfi  cnmmnn  baboon  iCpapio,  Desmarest)  iaof  a  uni- 
form yellowish  brown  colour,  slightly  shaded  with  sandj*  or 
light  red  upon  the  heofl,  shoulders,  body,  and  extremities; 
the  whiskers  alone  are  of  a  light  fawn  colour;  thefkoe,ean, 
and  hands  are  naked  and  entirely  black,  the  upper  eye-lida 
white,  and  also  naked,  and  the  tail  about  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  but  not  terminated  by  the  tuf^  which  diatinguubea 
it  in  the  last  two  species.  The  hair  of  the  occiput  and  nook 
is  rather  longer  than  that  on  the  neck  and  shouldera,  hut  is 
neither  so  long  nor  so  thick  as  to  give  it  any  resemUanee 
to  the  mane  of  the  chacma  or  derrias ;  neither  ia  the  fhea 
of  the  present  species  so  much  prolonged  as  in  these 
two  animals ;  the  nose,  however,  is  advanced  rather  b^ 
yond  the  extremity  of  the  lips,  and  has  the  nostrils  opening 
as  in  the  other  baboons;  the  checks  are  conaioeraUv 
swollen  immediately  below  the  eyes,  after  which  the  hraadtn 
of  the  face  contracts  suddenly,  giving  the  muzzle  or  noae 
the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  in  that  aituation  by 
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&  heavy  blow.  The  whiskers  an  not  so  tbictilf  fumiabed 
■■  in  tlw  species  atreadj'  dusciibed;  thef  are,  howevei, 
eanally  directed  backn'anls,  but  do  not  conceal  the 
wnicb  »n  black,  naked, and  le«s  rcffularly  ov«l  than  in 
and  the  generality  of  the  iimiie.  The  under  parts  or  the 
bodj,  the  breast,  belly,  abdomen,  an<l  inner  face  of  the 
arms  and  tbi)(hB,  are  very  Kparingly  flirnished  with  long 
hain  of  a  uniform  brown  colour.  The  femaleg  and  young 
differ  in  no  other  respect  from  the  adult  males,  except  in 
bein^  of  a  lighter  and  more  active  make. 

This  species  inhabits  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  is  that 
nMt  commonly  seen  atiout  the  streets,  and  in  menageries 
and  niuKums.  In  youth  it  is  gentle,  curious,  gluttonous, 
and  incessantly  in  motion,  smacking  its  lips  quickly,  and 
chattering  when  it  wishoj  to  beg  contributions  from  its 
visiters,  and  screaming  loudly  when  refused  or  tantali^ied. 
As  it  grows  older,  however,  it  ceases  to  he  familiar,  and 
assumes  all  the  morose  look  and  repiilsivo  manners  which 
charticterije  the  baboons  in  general.  The  specimen  ohsen'ed 
by  Buflbn  was  fUll  grown,  and  exhibited  all  the  ferocity  of 
di'iposition  and  intractability  of  nature  caramon  to  the  rest 
of  its  kind.  '  It  was  not  (says  he)  altogether  hiileous,  and 
yet  ii  excited  horror.  It  appeared  to  bo  continually  in  a 
■talc  of  savage  ferocity,  grindmg  its  teeth,  perjicluallv  rest- 
less, add  agitated  by  unprovoked  Riry.  It  was  obliged  to 
be  kept  shut  up  in  an  iron  aiffi,  of  which  it  sboiik  the  bars 
io  powerfully  with  its  hands  as  to  inspire  the  spectators 
witn  apprehension.  It  was  a  stout-built  animnl.  whose 
nervous  limbs  and  compressed  form  indicated  great  force 
and  agiliiy ;  and  thouijh  the  length  and  thickness  of  its 
*ha-'tiy  coat  made  it  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  it  wag 
in  rcalitv.  it  was  nevertheless  bo  strong  and  active  that  it 
might  have  readily  wontted  the  attiicks  of  several  unarmed 
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4.  Tha  Mandrill  (C  Mormon  and  C.  Maimtm,  Lin- 
n«eus)  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  genus,  and  may  l>e  readily 
dialinguishcd  frum  all  the  other  baboons  by  the  enormous 
protuberance  of  its  cheeks,  and  the  bright  and  variegated 
colours  which  mark  them,  as  well  as  by  its  short  upright 
tail.  The  full-gTowH  mandrill  measures  above  Bve  feet 
V ben  standing  upright ;  the  limbs  are  short  and  powerful, 
the  body  thick  and  extremely  robust,  Ibc  head  large  and 
■Imoal  destitute  of  furehead,  the  eye-brows  remarkablr  pro- 
minent, the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  the 
aback-boned  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  and  forminB;  pro- 
jections on  each  side  of  the  nose  as  large  as  a  man  s  flit, 
marked  transversclv  with  numerous  altomale  ribs  of  light 
blue,  scwlot  anil  deep  purple,  the  tail  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  in  length,  and  generally  carried  erect ; 
llu  eolloaities  large,  naked,  and  of  a  bluod-red  colour.  The 
qesaial  colour  of  the  hair  is  a  light  olive  brown  alMive,  and 
ulvary  fp«y  beneath,  and  the  chin  is  furnished  underneath 
Vilh  a  small  pointed  yellow  beard.  The  hair  of  the  fbre- 
baad  and  temples  is  directed  upwards  so  as  to  meet  in  a 
point  on  the  crown,  which  gives  Ilio  hnad  a  triangular  ap- 
PtAranea ;  the  ears  are  naked,  anKular  at  their  superior  Ad 
puaterior  border*,  ami  of  a  bluitb  lilai'k  colour ;  and  the 
Dutxsla  and  lipa  are  large,  swollen,  and  pcotubennt,    Tba 


I  fotmer  is  surrounded  above  with  an  elevated  rim  or  border, 
and  truncated  like  the  snout  ol  a  hog,-  a  character  which 
we  have  observed  in  no  other  baboon,  and  which  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  tha  mandrill  is  the  si^cies  that  Aristotle 
incidentally  mentions  by  the  name  of  Chmropithecus  (xai- 
pairiU^iof),  (Hist.  Anim,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,)  and  which  may 
have  been  brought  into  Egypt  or  Greece  ,by  tlic  mer- 
chants who  kept  up  a  regular  iutareourse  between  Egypt 
and  the  countries  of  the  interior.  There  are  other  eon- 
sidtralions  which  give  a  strong  degree  of  probability  to  this 
conjecture.  The  short,  indeal  almost  tuherculous,  tail  of 
the  mandrill,  for  instance,  would  lead  Aristotle  to  compare 
it  with  the  ape  or  pith^cus  (ri'flqwc),  rather  than  with  the 
otlier  simiffi.  all  of  which  have  tails  of  considerable  length ; 
and  the  truncated  form  of  the  snout  would  readily  suggest 
its  similarity  to  the  hog  (itofjui;).  We  are  aware  that  the 
I'hceropithecus  of  the  Greek  philosopher  has  been  generally 
ideiitilled  with  the  common  baboon  or  the  di-rrias ;  but 
neither  of  these  species  possesses  any  character  whirh  justi- 
fles  that  supposition ;  and  besides,  the  dcrrias  is  indis- 
putably allowed  to  bo  the  species  designated  Ijy  the  much 
more  appropriate  name  of  cynoc^phalus  (cworifaXoc.)  Nor 
does  the  mandrill  dilTur  much  in  its  general  farm  and 
appearance  from  the  pilhecus  of  Aristotle,  which  was  the 
common  iiiagol  or  Barbory  ape  {Maair.ut  iiiuun) :  there 
is  no  very  great  difference  in  the  size  of  these  animals,  tlieir 
colour  is  very  nearly  the  same,  both  are  equally  remarkable 
fur  the  powerful  make  of  their  bodies,  and  the  sinewy  cha- 
raiTlor  of  their  short  stout  limbs ;  and  in  fact  the  only 
sirikmg  iliflcrence  which  exists  between  Ilium  is  the  pro- 
longed, truncated,  swinish  snout  of  ihe  one.  and  the  round 
head  and  short  face  of  Iho  other.  Thus  we  can  very  sati»- 
fncbirily  account  foi:  both  members  of  the  compound  name 
employed  by  Arislotio ;  nor  can  un  objection  be  fairly  taken 
to  the  approximation  which  we  have  here  made  of  his 
clioeropithecus  to  the  mandrill  uf  Guinea,  on  account  of 
the  cxti-cmcly  limited  knowledge  which  the  antieiit  Greeks 
possessed  uf  the  western  coasts  of  Africa ;  since  we  know 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  other  animals  from  tl)e 
[ne  or  even  a  more  remote  locality  ;  such,  for  instance, 
the  gtm  {Antiliipe  gnu),  which  is  clearly  the  cat6blepas 
antient  writers,  and  the  pccosse  or  buffalo  uf  the  Cnilil 
Coast. 

Tlie  females  and  young  mandrills  differ  from  the  adult 
males  in  the  shorter  and  less  protuberant  form  of  the  muzzle, 
which  is  moreover  of  a  uniform  blue  colour;  the  check- 
bones  have  little  or  no  elevation  above  the  general  plane  of 
the  face,  nor  are  they  marked  with  the  longitudinal  furrows 
which  give  the  other  sex  so  sini^lar  an  appearance  i  at 
least  they  ore  far  from  being  so  prominently  developed.  It 
ia  only  indeed  when  they  have  completed  their  second  den- 
tition that  tlicsc  characters  are  fully  displayed  in  the  males, 
and  that  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  assumes  that  bright 
red  hue  h\-  whi<-h  it  is  so  remarkably  distinguished. 
.  The  niaiidnll  is  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  bears 
the  different  names  of  4mitten,  ehoroi,  boggo,  barrii,  &c., 
acconling  to  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  tribes  in  whoie 
territories  it  has  been  ohsen'ed.  It  is  described  ai  being 
amazingly  powerful  and  mischievous,  but  many  traits  M 
its  character  and  habits  have  been  conTounded  with 
those  of  the  chimpanzee  (Pilhecut  troglodyteti,  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent animai.  Its  mental  character  and  liabit*  do  not  diflbi 
sensibly  from  those  of  the  other  baboons,  except  that  it 
becomes,  in  advanced  age,  still  more  morose  and  laMjiviuus. 
Those  which  have  been  observed  in  a  domestic  state 
are  generally  remarked  to  have  had  a  strong  taste  fur 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquora ;  a  remarkably  One  indi- 
vidual, which  was  long  kept  at  Exeter  Change,  and  alter- 
wards  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  drvnk  hii  put  of 
porter  daily,  and  evidently  eiyoyed  it;  it  was  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  see  him  seated  in  his  little  arm-chair, 
with  his  quart  pot  beside  him,  and  smoking  Ins  short  pipe 
with  all  the  gravity  and  perseverance  of  a  Dutchman.  In 
a  stale  nf  nature,  hii  great  strength  and  malicious  character 
render  the  mandrill  a  truly  formidable  animal.  As  they 
generally  march  in  large  bands,  they  prove  mure  than  a 
match  for  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  and  are  Fven 
said  to  attack  and  drive  Iho  elephants  away  frum  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  have  fixed  their  residettce.  Tbe  inha- 
bitants of  these  CMintriei  themselves  arc  afraid  to  posa 
thniui;h  the  woods  unless  in  large  companiM  and  well 
armed ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  mandrill*  will  even  watch 
their  opponunity  when  ttw  toen  an  in  the  ialda,  to  pluodei 


tbe  negro  villa^  of  every  thing  eatable,  and  lometimes 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  women  into  the  voods. 


The  Drill  (C.  l»uonpliifuO. 

5.  The  Drill  (C,  leucopktruK,  Y.  Cnvier)  is  a  species 
only  recently  admitted  by  the  most  judicious  modern  natu- 
mlistB,  thouBh  luni;  since  described  by  Pennant,  and  altar 
him  by  various  other  writers.  It  is  likewise  a  native  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  like  the  mandrill,  is  di^tin- 
fruishej  by  a  short,  erect,  stumpy  tail,  scarcely  two  inches 
in  length,  and  covered  with  short  brietly  hair.  The  cheek* 
are  not  so  protuberant  aa  in  that  species,  neither  are 
tbey  marked  wilh  tlie  same  variety  of  colours ;  and  the 
size  and  power  of  the  animal  arc  much  inferior.  The 
colours  of  the  body  bear  Eomo  resemblance  (o  those  of  the 
mandrill,  but  they  are  more  mixed  with  green  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  are  of  a  li^rhtcr  or  more  silvery  hue  beneath. 
The  head,  back,  sides,  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  a  band  at 
the  base  of  the  neck,  and  the  backs  of  the  forehands, 
AirDished  wiUi  very  long  One  hair,  of  a  light-browu  colour 
at  the  root,  and  from  thenrc  to  the  point  marked  with 
Blternato  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  the  two  last  colour* 
alone  appearing  externally,  and  by  their  mixture  pving 
rise  to  the  greenish  shade  that  predominates  over  ^1  the 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body.  The  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  equally  covered  with  lung  Que  hair,  but  of  a 
uniform  light-brown  or  silvery  grey  colour,  and  more 
Bpaiingly  furnished  tlian  on  the  back  and  sides  ;  the  whis- 
kers arc  thin  and  directed  backwards ;  there  is  a  small 
orange-coloured  beard  on  the  chin ;  the  hair  on  the  temples 
b  directed  upwards,  and,  meeting  from  both  sides,  forma  t 
pointed  ridin  or  crest  on  the  eruwn  of  the  liead  ;  and  thi 
tail,  short  as  it  is.  is  terminated  by  n  small  brush.  The  face 
andeatsarenakud,  andof  aglossy  black  colour  like  polished 
ebony :  the  cheek-bones  form  prominent  elevalioDS  on  each 
aide  of  tlio  nose,  as  in  the  mandrill,  only  not  nearly 
largo ;  neither  are  they  markeil  wilh  the  same  series 
alternate  ridges  and  furrows,  nor  wilh  the  brilliant  and 
varied  colours,  which  render  that  species  so  remarkable ;  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  naked 
the  drill,  and  of  a  deep  cJippcr  colour;  the  colour  of  I 
skin,  when  seen  beneath  the  hair,  is  uniform  dark-blue, 
and  that  of  the  naked  callosities  bright-red.  The  female 
differs  from  the  male  by  her  smaller  size,  shorter  head,  and 
much  paler  colour ;  and  the  voung  males  exhibit  the  same 
characters  up  to  the  time  of  tticir  second  dentition. 

The  wood  baboon,  the  cinereous  bubooii,  and  the  yellow 
baboon  of  P'^nnant.  are  all  roanifeslly  referable  to  this 
species,  and  differ  only  from  tltc  dlBerencc  of  the  age  and 
flex  of  the  »pecimens  from  which  he  took  his  descriplion. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  the  drill  have  not  liecn  obscrveil 
in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  do  we  And  the  animal  itself  indi. 
cated  in  the  works  of  any  of  the  travellers  which  we  have 
consulted.  In  its  native  country  it  is  probably  confounded 
with  the  mandrill,  at  least  by  casual  and  passing  observers, 
hut  it  is  fK-quently  brought  into  this  country,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  menagerie  aiiimul.  Its  habits  in  confinement 
do  not  appenr  lo  differ  in  any  matunal  respect  from  those  of 
its  cnnguncra.  Those  inilividuaU  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  gardens  of  Ihe  Zoological  fSm-iety,  and  in  other  col- 
leclioni,  were  all  of  immature  age  and'growlh,  and  conse- 
qu0Dtly  exUihited  Uttle  of  the  fiuic*  and  inttai.'l«Ue  tpiiit 
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of  the  adult  baboons  of  other  species.  They  were  in  general 
silent,  sedate,  and  sufficiently  gentle,  when  Dot  trnitalimJ 
wilh  food  or  otherwise  strongly  excited  ;  but  the  gloomy 
ferocity  of  their  natuml  temper  was.  ncvertheleia,  gnduallf 
beginning  to  show  itself  in  those  which  hud  acquired  a 
certain  size  and  strength,  and  there  con  bo  little  doubt  that 
the  adult  males  exhibit  all  the  repulsive  an<l  malicwui 
character  of  the  kindred  species. 

Some  writers  have  enumerated  two  or  three  other  species 
of  baboons,  but  they  are  for  tlie  most  part  llctitioua,  or  refer 
to  different  ages  or  sexes  of  one  or  other  of  those  which  an 
here  described.  Tlie  C.  babouin  of  Desmarest,  for  initanee, 
is  confidently  declared  by  Hemprich  anil  Ehreuberg  to  ba 
the  young  male  of  the  derrias,  C.  hamadryiu, 
BA'BltlAS.  or  BA'HRIUS,  according  to  Sutdaa,  wnia 
cullcctioii  of  ilisopian  fables  in  ten  boolu,  which  he  timed 
from  prose  into chol iambics.  [Scei%>iOP  andCKOLiAHSic.] 
Avianus,  in  the  preface  to  his  fables,  states  that  the  fafaln 
of  Babrius  were  contained  in  two  volumes,  by  which  he 
means  rolls  of  papyrus.  Tlic  ten  books  mentioned  by  Siddos 
were  divisions  of  the  fables  themselves,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  twelve  books  of  La  Fontaine's  fables.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Avianus  mentions  Babrius  in  the  prefkcc  to 
his  Latin  fables,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  tome  vens*  of 
Babrius  in  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius,  who  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  or  somewhat  earlier,  it 
may  he  conjectured  that  Babrius  nourished  within  half  • 
century  before  that  period.  All  other  circumstances  relating 
to  him  arc  however  unknown ;  nor  would  any  of  his  writings 
ha^-c  come  down  to  us  if  they  lisd  not  been  used  by  ilie 
transcribers  and  redacleurM  in  the  middle  ages,  ni  the 
foundation  of  their  versions  of  jEsopian  fables.  In  some 
cases  the  copyist  was  fortunately  contented  to  transcribe, 
with  only  a  few  variations,  the  metrical  original  of  Babriiu; 
and  thus  same  of  the  chuliambic  fables  of  this  poel  ban 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  prose  in  different  manuKRipl 
collections  of  the  jfisopian  fables.  A  few  fabler  have  tike- 
wise  beeu  preserved  accidentally  in  an  eutira  fbim,  and 
several  fragments  are  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  Buidaa,  Cc(- 
lections  of  the  extant  fables  and  fragments  of  this  nicl 
have  been  made  by  several  scholars.  (See  Tfrwhitt's  Dit- 
lertatio de Babrio ;  Schneider's  Fabultx jEiofii^,Vtu.ti^Mr, 
1SI3;  Berger,  Babrii  Fabalarum  CholiamUeamm  libri 
Ires;  Bishop  Blomfleld  in  the  Mutatm  Cntiaem,  vol. i.; 
Mr.  Surges  in  the  Ciattieal  Jimmal,  vols.  xxv.  and  zxfi; 
and  an  article  in  the  Philntogical  Matgum,  vol  L  pp.  3W- 
:i04,  which  last  r^ntuins  a  detailed  account  of  tbo  Tarsiflra* 
lion  of  Babrius,  and  an  amended  edition  of  his  fkbUa.)  Tbi* 
language  of  Babrius  is  extremely  tana  and  elegant,  and  hii 
style  of  narration  livuly,  pointed,  and  simple ;  and  avM  tbt 
small  number  of  ijis  fables  which  have  been  Tmcnad  ftoa 
dificrcnt  manuscripts  (about  twenty),  are,  in  our  opiniob 
sufiicien*.  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  La  Fontaine,  the  bMt 
fabulist  of  modern  times.  It  is  much  to  be  regicttad  that 
no  manuscript  of  his  &bles  should  have  beffn  pnfli 
which  were  evidently  extant   till  a   compaialivelj  r 

BABUYA'NES  ISLANDS.  A  cluster  of  small  iiluii 
and  islets  forming  part  of  the  Phihppines,  and  lying  ID  tha 
north  of  Luzon  or  Lu^onia.  the  most  considerable  of  tha 
group.  Babuyan,  the  most  northern  of  the  cluster,  is  in  If 
4.'1'  N.  lat.  and  1 23"  E.  long.,  and  is  about  3S  milas  in  » 
cumfereuce.    Four  others  of  about  the  same  aiie  are  Rtoatti 

Calayan      lO"  2S'  N.  lat.  131°  SCE.  long. 
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The  remainder  are  little  better  than  rocky  islets.  Tha  i>- 
liabilants  of  the  five  which  arc  pcogileil  carry  on  trad*  wiA 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  supply  with  gold,  wax,  eaaaia,  sal 
coco-nuts. 

BA'BYLON,  HISTORY.  The  Bahvlonians  baloofti 
In  the  Semilic  rai-c  of  niitiuns;  their  languag*  was  ■ 
Aramaic  dialect,  and  differed  little  from  the  eomnum  SjiiaK 
The  existence  of  their  city  and  empire  ran  be  traced  back 
to  an  epoch  of  the  remotest  aniiquiiy.  In  tlie  tenth  ehapw 
of  OciU'sis,  Babel  is  mentioned  as  having  fbrmed  part  of  ^ 
dominions  of  Nimmd,  and  Joxcphus  iAnt.  Jud.  L  6)  tJik 
hip  Ihe  founilcr  of  the  t.iwn  of  Babylon.  The  building  rf 
the  city  and  tower  of  Babul,  and  the  suliscquent  confkaunaf 
tongues  (GVner.xi.  I  — 9)  are  among  ihe  earliest  facis  in  ika 
bisury  of  mankind  which  w«  find  leooided  in  ihn  Hrtnv 
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Betiptures.  We  learn  from  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  the  Ar- 
menian chronicle  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  that  the  ChaldaBans 
had  a  similar  tradition  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  different 
languagea  now  spoken  by  men ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine wnether  this  tradition  was  independent  of,  or  whether 
It  was  derived  from,  that  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Diodorus  (ii.  c.  7),  on  the  authority  of  Ctes'as,  attributes 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Babylon  to  the  celebrated 
queen  Semirarais,  and  when  we  read  of  immense  numbers 
<H  workmen  (two  hundred  myriads)  from  all  parts  of  her 
empire,  whom  she  employed  in  the  execution  of  her  design, 
we  are  almost  involuntarily  reminded  of  that  part  of  the 
Hebrew  narrative,  which  describes  *  the  children  of  men ' 
building  the  tower,  until  *  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad 
from  tl^nce  upon  the  face  of  all  the  caHh,  and  they  left  off 
to  build  the  city.'  (Genes,  xi.  8.)  The  epoch  at  which  the 
city  and  the  tower  were  founded  cannot  b»  determined  with 
precision :  according  to  the  calculation  u^rally  adopted,  it 
nappened  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge. 

Herodotus  (L  c.  1 84)  says  that  the  building  of  Babylon 
was  the  work  of  several  successive  sovereigns :  but  among 
them  he  distinguishes  the  two  queens,  Semiramis  and 
Nitocris,  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted  for  extensive 
embankments  along  the  Euphrates,  and  for  many  other 
improvements.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  I,  &c.)i  the 
Assyrian  king  Ninus,  assisted  by  an  Arabian  chief,  Ariseus, 
conquered  and  killed  the  then  reigning  king  of  Babylon, 
and  made  himself  master  of  his  dominions :  the  town  of 
Babylon  did  not  then  exist,  but  there  were  other  liourishine 
towns  in  the  country.  His  wife  Semiramis,  who  succeeded 
him,  founded  Babylon,  and  made  it  her  residence.  She 
enclosed  it  with  bnck  walls  of  great  height  and  thickness, 
joined  the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  (besides  a 
subterraneous  passage  or  tunnel),  built  a  royal  palace  on 
each  side,  and  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  town  a  high 
temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Belus.  This  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  about  the  year  2000  before  our 
0ra. 

Respecting  the  history  of  Babylon  under  the  successors 
of  Semiramis  we  are  left  in  almost  entire  ignorance.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus  (b.c.  888),  Belesis,  a  skilful  priest  and  astro- 
loger, assumed  the  government  of  the  Babylonian  state. 
(Diodor.  ii.  c.  24,  &c.)  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  son  Nabonassar,  and  the  regal  dignity  became  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  The  sera  of  Nabonassar,  beginning 
the  *26th  of  February,  747  h.c,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  called,  because  the  Chaldamns,  during  the  reign  of  this 
king,  might  have  begun  to  avail  themselves  in  their  astro- 
nomical observations  of  a  moveable  solar  year,  which  they 
might  either  have  invented  themselves,  or  received  from  the 
ifigyptians.  This  ora  was,  however,  never  used  in  common 
life,  and  for  all  ordinary  practical  purposes  the  ChaldsBans 
counted  by  lunar  years.  (See  Idelcr,  Lehrbiuh  der  Chro- 
f^olope,  p.  89.) 

\\  e  know  nothing  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 
Nabonassar.  The  fifth,  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach- 
Baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  K\i%gi  xx.  12,  13  ;  Isaiah  xxxix.  1)  as  being 
on  friendly  terms  with  Hezekiah.  the  kiim  of  Judah,  at  a 
time  when  both  dreaded  the  ascendency  of  Sennacherib,  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
Esarhaddon,  incorporated  Babylon  into  his  empire.  But 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the' seventh  century  before  our 
sra,  we  again  find  Babylon  under  Nabo^wlassar  (627— 
604  B.C.)  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  and  as  such 
it  continued  till  the  periotl  of  its  destruction  by  Cyrus.  In 
the  battle  of  Circesium  (604)  the  independence  of  the  Baby- 
k  nian  state  was  vindicated  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Nekos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  sent  an  army  to  conquer  it 
Babylon  had  its  bright  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Ncbuchad- 
iiexiar»  or  Nabuchodonosor  (604—551  n.c),  who  increased 
hit  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  Tyrus,  and 
Jerusalem  (2  Kingi  xxy,  1 ;  2  Chron,  xxxvi.  17),  and 
added  to  the  fortifications  as  well  as  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
ciiy  of  Babykm.  He  subdued  the  Idumwans  (the  Edomites) 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  his  empire  extended  from  the 
Oanrtiitn  mountains  to  the  Afirican  desert.  It  it  turprit- 
m%  that  the  name  of  Nebuchadneziar  is  apparently  un- 
known to  Herodotus,  especially  as  we  are  told  bv  Jotephus, 
that  it  wat  familiar  to  Megaathenes  and  other  6reek  histo- 
mns.  Heeien  tupposes  that  the  queen  N  itocris»  mentioned 
\ff  Uaralotut  (i.  183;,  who  contributed  much  to  the  im- 


provement of  the  town  of  Babylon,  may  have  been  the  con- 
temporary, and  perhaps  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But 
after   the   death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,   the  empire  began 

rapidly  to  f«ll  into  decay.     His  son  Evilmerodach  (561 

559)  permitted  king  Joacim,  of  Juda,  to  return  home  out 
of  his  captivity  at  Babylon,  whither  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  him.  Evilmerodach  was  killed  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign  by  his  brother-in-law  Neriglissar,  who  occupied 
the  throne  during  the  four  succeeding  years  (559 — 555). 
He  was  followed  by  his  youthful  son  Laborosoarchod,  or  La- 
bassoarascus,  who  had  been  onl^  nine  months  on  the  throne 
when  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  whidi  he  was  dethroned 
and  killed.  Nabonnedus  (the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus, 
i.  74—77,  and  the  Belshazzar,  or  Balthasar,  of  the  Old 
Testament)  followed  him,  and  reigned  seventeen  years 
(555 — 538  B.  c),  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Cyrus  (Dan.y,  30,  31),  and  Babylon  became 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire.     [See  Chaldeans.] 

Cyrus  did  no  injury  to  the  town  of  Babylon:  on  the 
contrary,  he  made  it  his  winter-residence,  and  the  third 
cxipital  town  of  his  kingdom,  after  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 
But  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  under  Darius  I.,  the  walla 
and  gateways  of  the  town  were  broken  drown,  and  the 
population  soon  decreased  in  such  a  degree  that  a  supply  of 
women  from  the  surrounding  country  became  requisite. 
(Herod.  III.  159.)  Xerxes  carried  away  the  golden  statue 
of  Belus  (Zeus,  Herod.  I.  183),  and  Alexander  the  Great 
found  the  temple  of  that  deity  in  ruins.  (Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.,  vii.  17.)  Soon  aften^'ard:i  Seleucus  founded  the 
town  of  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  which 
further  contributed  to  the  decrease  of  the  latter.  At  the 
time  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  the  greater  part  of  Babylon 
lay  in  ruins,  and  there  were  corn-fields  within  its  antient 
precincts.  Curtius  says,  that  at  his  time  only  one-fourth  of 
the  town  was  inhabited :  Philo  and  Josephus  observe,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Jews. 

BA'BYLON,  an  antient  city  of  Assyria.  Mr.  Rich,  fol- 
lowing Major  Rennell  in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  site  of  Babylon  is  near  Hillah,  a  town 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  city,  a.d.  1101  :  it  is  about  forty-eight  miles  south  of 
Bagdad.  This  opinion  is  founded  on,  1 .  the  latitude  of 
the  place  as  given  by  Abulfeda,  Ebn  Haukal,  Edrisi,  and 
other  oriental  geographers,  compared  with  the  situation  of 
Babylon  as  recorded  by  classical  writers ;  2.  the  stupendous 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  ruins  at  and  near  Hillah ; 
3.  its  vicinity  to  the  bituminous  fountains  of  Is,  or  Hit« 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being  eight  days*  journey  above 
Babylon,  upon  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into 
the  Euphrates ;  and  4.  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding district  having  been,  from  the  remotest  historical 
time  to  the  present  day,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Babel. 
Ebn  Haukal,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  calls  it  Babel. 
(Maurice's  Observations  on  Mr.  Rich's  Memoir.)  Niebuhr 
has  fixed  the  latitude  at  32°  28'  30". 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babvlon,  says  it '  was  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  iThe  kings  of  the  country 
made  it  their  residence  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form, 
each  side  120  stadia  in  length,  which  makes  the  circuit 
480  stadia.  It  was  so  magnificent  that  none  could  be 
compared  with  it.  It  was,  moreover,  encompassed  with 
a  wide  ditch,  deep,  and  full  of  water.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  wall,  50  royal  cubits  thick,  and  200  high.  At 
soon  as  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  form  the  ditch,  it  was 
made  into  bricks,  which  were  burnt  in  Airnacet.  Hot  bitu- 
men was  useil  to  cement  them  together,  and  at  every  thirty 
layers  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds  was  placed.  The  sides  of 
the  ditch  were  first  built  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  walla 
above  them ;  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected 
buildings,  with  only  one  chamber,  each  opposite  the  other, 
between  whicli  there  was  space  enough  left  fi»r  a  chariot 
with  four  horses.  In  the  wall  there  were  a  hundred  gatet 
made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels.  The 
Euphrates  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  Each  wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at 
which  point  a  wall  of  baked  bricks  commences,  and  the  two 
tides  of  the  river  are  lined  with  them.  The  houtet  wera 
built  of  three  and  four  ttories.  The  streets  were  ttraight, 
and  intersected  bv  othert  which  opened  on  the  river.  Op- 
posite the  end  of  tne  streett  small  gates  of  brats  were  formed 
in  the  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  these  gatet  there  was 
a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were  at  many  gatet  aa 
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tben  mn  MHVrw  Mn*!!.  Tbv  •xlMiial  wall  MniJfcf 
d«rcnr« :  thci*  «■*  >!••>  'n  inlfTOal  wall  wbMi  wm  mrt  MM 
•iniriB,  hut  n»mi«>T. 

■  ITie  r»nri«  of  "Vh  of  thtMe  two  {lart*  nf  the  town  ■  «^ 
ni>rfcilili>.  ll"«  one  for  tlw  palan'  of  the  kin|t-  of  whwh  '*• 
inrl«iin'  "-^i  laree  niitl  wt-M  CniHiil ;  tha  other.  6r  tht 
jdan-  roiiwralpd  to  .lupitiT  BvUin.  of  whirh  iha  irilr*  «"• 
uT  hn«<.  anil  in  aKiMenro  wlirn  lfi>ni>lDiu*  amp.  Tlip 
•hrnil  ini'lrxurr  wnt  a  ivRular  ii(|UBi«,  carh  r>Hp  IvinR  lw» 
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k-ntflh  i»  wifll  nii«iilih.  ami  abmp  thii  ^■'•rf  »b-  ranod 
aiiMhrr.  ami  alvive  that  a|n>n  wnr  raiwi  irtlicn,  milil  Ihrn- 
•■(■r>-  riuhi.     An  aarrnt,  ahirh  wiixh  ruml  liir  ir.wiro  «» 

th<>< !■'.  lf.1  u|>l.>lhxni.     ANiiil  ni<-l».iv  in  lln'  ii«-riit 

lh.'rt-i<an-tiiiL'  |<lLirf  mti:1  ^il..  hIi.t<-iIi'>-- <>h..:i..'.-i..i  rv.f 

thi- In-:  .1 la.ti.,«.Ti..-.l„-...-.-^,,|-.I.    „„]  i„,h„ 

'■l.:.|N.l r-..  nll.t  „,»u-Ili1i.-iil  1-1.  :„.[  :■   ,r -1  .,  1.,1.;.  ..r.-M 

■  .\   l.rnlip.  »■„  l.,„||   |„   N,|„.r„.  „ „   ,,1    ».,kt|„„.  |„ 

r..iiii.'.-t  th.-  !«..  ,virl.,.|ilir.il\  <l.t>. 
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brick  whole.  Tho  tops  of  these  walli  are  broken  and  may 
have  been  much  higher;  on  the  outside  they  have  in  some 
nl.icea  been  cleared  nearly  to  the  foundations;  but  the 
internal  spaces  formed  by  them  are  yet  fillod  with  rubbish, 
in  some  parts  almost  to  their  summit.  One  part  of  the  wall 
has  been  spli^.  into  three  parts,  and  overthrown  as  if  by  an 
earthquake  ;  fomc  deta(>hed  walls  of  the  same  kind,  standing 
at  diflorcnt  distances,  show  what  remains  to  have  been  only 
a  small  part  of  the  original  fabric  ;  indeed  it  appoats  that 
the  passage  in  the  ravine,  tugoiher  with  the  wall  which 
crosses  its  upper  end,  were  connected  with  it.  Near  this 
ruin  is  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  sides  of  which  are  curiously 
streaked  by  tne  alternation  of  its  materials ;  the  chief  part 
vf  which,  it  is  probable,  was  unburn t  brick,  as  some  were 
found  here.*  Mr.  Rich  did  not  find  any  reeds  in  the  inter- 
stices of  these  bricks.  *  A  little  to  the  N.N.K.  of  this  ruin  is 
the  famous  tree  (I),  which  the  natives  calU»d  Atbelii,  and 
which  they  maintain  to  have  been  nourishing  in  antient 
Biibylon.  '  It  stands  on  a  kind  of  rid^u  ;  one  side  of  its  trunk, 
with' verdant  branches  at  the  top,  only  n»niains :  the  branches 
wavin>(  in  the  wind  product^  a  melancholy  rustling  sound. 
It  ii  an  evergreen,  something  resembling  the  lignum  vita?, 
and  not  common  in  Babylon.  A  tree  of  the  same  kind  is 
Stiiil  to  jrrow  at  Bassora.'     ( Rich's  Memoir.) 

£  ami  K  are  two  extensive  mounds  running  from  north 
to  sfuith. 

•  i\  mile  to  the  north  of  tho  kasr  or  palace,  ftvc  miles 
from  Ilillah,  and  9;)0  yanls  from  the  river-bank,  is  a  ruin 
calle«l  the  Mujolibt>,  meaning  the  owfT/wr/ifr/.*   its  shape  is 
oblong,  and  its  heii>ht,  as  well  as  the  measurements  of  its 
sides,  irregular.     The  sides  fa(>e  the  cardinal  points ;  the 
northern  is  200,  the  southern  2 1 0,  the  eastern  1 82,  and  the 
western    186  yards   hi  length;  and  the  elevation   of  the 
south-ea)«t.  or  highest  angle,  is  1-11  feet.*     Two  hundred 
years   Ijefi^re,  when  De  la  Valle  saw  it,  this  building  was 
*2\>0  feet  high,  and  the  base,  including  tiie  riiins  of  sur- 
ntumling  buildings,  about  7U0  feet  on  each  side.   *  The  west- 
ern face,  which  is  the  least  elevated,  is  the  nK«t  interesting, 
on  uix-ount  of  the  appearance  of  building  it  oresents.     Near 
the  summit  of  it  ap|)ears  a  low  wall,  with  interruptions, 
built  of  unburnt  bricks  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or 
reerls,  and  cemented  with  clay-mortar  of  ^reat  thickness, 
hilling  between  every  layer  a  la} cr  of  reeds;   and  on  the 
nortli  side  are  also  some  vestiges  of  a  similar  construction. 
1'he   south-west    an^le  is  crowned   by   Hometbing  like  a 
turret  or  lantern  :   the  other  angles  are  in  a  less  perfect 
statf,  but  may  origiiudly  have  beeiiornamented  in  a  similar 
manner.    The  western  face  is  lowe^t  and  easiest  of  ascent ; 
the  northern  the  most  dillicult.     All  are  worn  into  furrows 
by  tiic  weather  ;   and  in  some  places,  >\here  several  streams 
oi'  rain-water  have  united  together,  these  furrows  are  of 
f>reat  depth,  and  penetrate  a  considerable   way   into  the 
mound.     The  summit  is  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  in 
dii!{;ing  into  some  of  which,  layers  of  broken  burnt  brick 
eeniented  with  mortar  were  discovered,  and  whole  bricks 
With  inscrriptions  arc  sometimes  found.    The  whole  is  covered 
with   innumerable  fragments  of  ]H)ttery,  brick,   bitumen, 
)H*bhles.  vttrifled  brick  or  scoria,  and  even  shells,  bits  of . 
^lass,  and  mother  of  pearl.     In  the  northern  face  of  the  J 
MnjehU^,  near  the  summit,  is  a  niehe  or  nn'css,  high  enough  | 
I'T  a  man  to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  low 
nperture   leading    to  a    small    cavity,  whence   a  passage 
bmnehes  oft'  to  ihe  right,  sloping  upwards  in  a  westerly 
dtrertiun  tdl  it  loses  itself  in  the  rubbish.'     Mr.  Rich  was  ; 
informed  that  a  human  brsly  was  found  here  witiiiped  in  a 
tight  wrap|)er,  partially  covercl  with  bitumen  and  inclosed 
in  a  coflin  of  mulberry  woo<l.     Mr.  Rirh  was  induced  by 
this  cin*umstance  to  excavate  here,  when,  after  digging  into 
a  hhan  or  ludlow  pier,  sixty  feet   sf|uare,  lined  with  fine 
brick  laid  in  bitumen  and  filled  up  with  earth,  a  brass  spike, 
some  earthen  vessels,  and  a  biMin  of  date-tree  wo(n1,  was 
found  :   one  uf  the  vessels  was  remarkably  thin,  and  had  the 
reuiains  of  fine  white  varni.'^h  on  the  out>ide.     After  carrying 
on  the  excavation    some  way  further,  they  discovered   a 
narrow  pas^^age  nearly  10  feet  high.  Mat  on  the  top,  exhi- 
biliiiff  Inith   burnt   and  unburnt   bricks,  the  former  with 
inscn|itions  on  them,  and  the  latter  laid  with  a  layer  of 
reeds  between  every  row,  execpt  in  one  or  two  courses  near 
the  liottom,  wiicre  they  are  cemented  with  bitumen.     The 
liuUi»w  pierj^t  alluded  to,  corn.>sponds  exactly  to  Strabo's 
description  (p.  73s )  of  the  hollow  brick  piers  which  supported 
the  lianginir-^anlen  (cpf/iarrr6^-  Kti-ro^-) :  in  the  hollow  thus 
fir.t*<l  with  earth,  the  largest  trees  grew. 


It  appears  that  the  walls  wnre  lined  with  a  fine  burnt 
brick  to  conccrl  the  unburnt  bricks,  of  which  the  body 
of  the  building  was  principally  composed  ;  there  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  passage  to  the  eastward,  ch<»ked  up  witli 
earth.  Here  Mr.  Rich  discovered  a  wooden  colKn  con- 
taining a  skeleton  in  high  presenation.  Under  the  heail  of 
the  coffin  was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coflin,  on  the 
outside,  was  a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  of  the 
same  material,  which  had  apparently  been  suspended  to 
some  nart  of  the  skeleton.  A  little  further,  the  skeleton  of 
a  child  was  found ;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  passage  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured,  that  the  Mujclib^  was  a  great 
brick  pyramid  for  the  dead.  It  may  perhaps  aUo  huve  been 
used  for  an  obser\*atory. 

•  About  70  yards  to  the  north,  and  west  of  the  Mujelibe, 
are  traces  of  a  very  low  mound  of  earth,  which  may  have 
formed  an  inclosure  round  the  wlude.' 

Mr.  Rich  could  not  pereeive  any  ruins  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Enphrales,  except  a  large  ruin,  supposed  to 
be  the  Tower  of  Belus,  and  some  trilling  mounds  called 
Anana,  near  the  bank  of  the  river;  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
shows,  in  addition,  some  extensive  ruins  between  these.  By 
reference  to  the  general  plan  in  the  preceding  page,  the 
reader  will  perceive  traces  of  them  two  miles  in  extent,  which 
Porter  has  conjectured  to  Ik;  part  t)f  what  he  calls  the 
lesser  palace  of  Alexander,  an  editice  ab«)ut  which  there  is 
no  evidence  in  antient  writers.  Further  on  is  the  modern 
village  of  Tahmasia,  and  beyond  this  village  is  the  ^reat 
ruin,  supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Helus.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  stupendous  and  surprising  mass  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  *  it  is  situated  a1)out  six  mile!>  to  the  south-west 
of  Ilillah,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir»Nemroud,  and  by 
the  Jews  Nebuchadnezzar's  Prison.'  Mr.  Rieh  describes  it 
in  the  following  terras  : — •  The  Birs  Nemroud  is  a  mound 
of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  circumference  of  which  is  762 
yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is  cloven  by  a  deep  furrow, 
and  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  ;  but  at  tho 
western  side  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  elevation  of 
1 1)8  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  uile  of  brick,  thirty-seven 
feet  high  by  twenty-eiglit  in  breadth,  diminishing  in  thick- 
ness to  the  top,  which  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  rent  by 
a  large  fissure  extending  through  a  third  of  its  height.  It 
is  perforated  by  small  siiuare  holes  disposed  in  rhomboids. 
The  fine  burnt  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions 
on  them,  and  so  excellent  is  the  cement,  which  appears  to 
be  lime-mortar,  that  it  is  nearly  im])ossible  to  extract  ono 
whole.  The  other  parts  of  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  occu- 
pied by  immense  fragments  of  brickwork  of  no  determinate 
figure,  tumbled  together  and  converted  into  solid  vitrified 
masses,  the  layers  of  brick  being  perfectly  discernible. 
These  ruins  stand  on  a  pmdigious  mound,  the  whole  of 
which  is  itself  a  ruin,  chaimelled  by  the  weather,  and 
strewed  with  fragments  of  black  stone,  sandstone,  and 
marble.  In  the  eastern  part,  layers  of  unburnt  brick,  but  no 
reeds,  are  to  Ije  seen.  In  the  north  side  may  Ih>  seen  traces 
of  building  exactly  similar  to  the  brick  ])ile.  At  the  fiNit  of 
the  numnd  a  step  may  be  traced  scan*ely  elevated  above  the 
plain,  exceeding  in  extent,  by  st^veral  feet  each  way,  the  true 
or  measurc<l  base ;  and  there  is  a  quadrangular  inclosure 
round  the  whole  as  at  the  Mujelibd,  but  much  more  perfect, 
and  of  gn>ater  dimensions.  At  a  trilling  distance,  and 
paraUel  with  its  eastern  fice,  is  a  mound  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Kasr  in  elevation,  but  much  lon^rer  than  broad  ;  on 
the  top  of  it  are  two  koubbds  or  oratories ;  rouml  the  Birs 
are  tratx^s  of  ruins  to  a  considerable  extent.'  (Ric*li.) 
There  are  numenms  other  moundii,  some  of  considerable 
dimensions,  besides  those  descrilH.Ml.  But  most  of  these  ap- 
pear to  be  beyond  any  |>ossible  limits  of  the  antient  city, 
and  some  undoubtedly  lielongto  other  towns  ;  snrh.  for  in- 
stance, are  the  ruins  called  by  the  nati\es  Boursa  4ir  Bruusu, 
four  ItMigucH  below  Ilillah,  on  the  same  >idc  id'  the  river. 
Mr.  Rich  ctmjectures  them  to  be  the  Boriiippa  of  Strabo 
(p.  739)  and  Bar>ita  of  Ptolemy. 

The  greatest  circuit  allowed  by  antient  writers  to  the 
walls  of  Babylon  is  4!>0  stadia.  S'irabo  (p.  7.{h»  allows  3»5. 
Quintus  Curtius  says  that  there  was  pasture  ami  amble 
land  in  the  inclosure  sutlicient  to  ''up|M)rt  the  whole  |H)pu- 
lation  during  a  long  siege;  and  IleriMlotus  ^ays  that  when 
Cyrus  took  Babylon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  uf 
the  town  were  not  aware  of  it  till  some  time  afYer,  'owing  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  eity,'  as  the  Greek  historian  adds. 

It  has  been  disputed  Whether  the  Mujclib<^  or  the  Bin 
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Nemroud  is  tlu 

thinks  that,  in  some  respects,  the  _  , 
BuRiciently  well  to  tlie  accounts  of  the  Hnnfjing  Gsrdeti, 
which,  accordinf;  to  Strabo,  fonued  a  square  of  four  ple- 
thra,  or  400  feet,  on  each  face,  and  stood  upon  the  river 
from  which  it  was  supplied  wilh  water.  Mr.  Rich,  how- 
ever, csnnot  decide,  and  leaves  it  to  the  learned,  although 
it  Mems  tfaat  he  rather  Uam  towards  the  opinion  that 
th«  Bin  Nemroud  is  the  Temple  of  Belus.  The  dif- 
ficnlty  has  been  increased  from  tho  circumstance  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  not  having  been  discovered.  For  the  opi- 
nion of  travellers  and  gco^aphcrs  on  the  subject,  sea 
Niebuhr,  D'AnviUo's  Gen^rajAi/,  Rennell's  Gmgraphy  of 
Herodotui,  and  the  Memoir  of  Rick.  See  also  tUe  Travel* 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

It  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  descriptions 
of  the  antient  historians  witli  the  actual  site  of  the  ruins. 
Presuming,  however,  that  Herodotus  is  correct  iu  the  dimen- 
aions  that  he  has  given  of  tho  city  walls,  and  that  by  the 
centre  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  not  meant  literally  the  centre,  it  will  not  be  so 
ditTicult  to  determine  that  the  Birs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple 
of  Belus ;  and  at  the  same  time  wc  shall  be  able  to  lay  down 
with  soma  appearanco  of  probability,  the  walls,  on  the  mo- 
dern plan  of  the  actual  site,  as  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter. 
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It  seems  to  bo  agreed  by  all  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  spot,  that  the  large  masses  of  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  palace.  The 
lines  of  defuDce  surrounding  it  are  apparent  even  at  the 
present  day,  inclosing  also  the  Mujelibi!,  which  we  think 
must  be  considered  us  part  of  the  palace,  or  at  least  con- 
nected with  the  palace,  and  not  as  the  Temple  of  Bolus. 
The  palace  then  (if  we  may  suppose  that  Herodotus  did  not 
"""  '  "~" 1  accuracy  in  spvaking  of  so  extensive  an 
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inclosure),  might  be  said  to  ba  in  the  cmiln  of  tha  auUm 
quarter,  and,  according  to  the  ruins  still  existing,  on  tlui 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  bridge  aUo  «u  Mid  to 
bo  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  it  is  probaUa  that  it  w«a 
built  near  the  palace,  A.  I'hat  part  of  toe  embonkmoiti  B, 
on  Mr.  Rich's  plan,  which  is  300  yards  wide  mnd  4D  faet 
high,  looks  so  much  like  part  of  the  approach  la  the  hrid)n, 
that  we  think  it  might  be  taken  as  one  point  on  a  otnight 
line,  crossing  tho  Euphrates,  and  exlanding  lo,  m  MUli  tOt 
the  Birs  Nemroud ;  on  this  same  line  as  an  Vum,  and  m 
the  diagonal  line  of  the  Euphrates,  we  think  tha  atnight 
lines  of  the  walls,  forming  a  square  according  to  Um 
dimensions  given  by  Harodatus,  might  be  laid  down, 
forminic  tho  angle  or  elbow  at  the  extremities  of  the  diog^ 
nal.  Having  uonstnicted  the  walls  on  this  theory,  wo  •hill 
find  that  the  Euphrates  divides  the  city  into  two  quaiten, 
and  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  one  of  tbenkonnahanki 
of  the  river,  we  shall  find  an  enormous  paloco,  and  in  Iha 
other  quarter  we  shall  find  the  Temple  of  Belui,  whieh^  tf 
not  in  the  centre,  was  quite  near  enough  fur  the  historion'i 
purpose,  who  describes  the  place  in  very  general  tarma;  oru 
any  rate  wai  as  much  in  the  centre  of  one  quoitor  a*  tha 
palace  was  in  the  centre  of  the  other.  For  the  purpote  of 
explaining  this  view,  we  have  made  the  aceompanyinirpbn, 
from  the  malerials  furnished  by  Hr.  Rich  and  ^r  Robert 
Ker  Porter.  The  only  way  we  can  account  lor  tha  enlira 
destruction  of  so  much  of  the  walls  as  was  left  br  Darius,  U 

S  supposing  that  all  the  cities  within  a  reuonable  distaneo 
Babylon,  which  have  been  built  out  ofits  niini^  harohad 
their  materials  chiclly  taken  from  the  walla  themaelvM. 
Some  of  the  rubbish  may  have  been  thrown  by  the  labourer* 
into  the  ditch,  and  the  rains  of  ages  may  have  waahed 
down  the  earth,  and  have  completely  oblileioteA  all  tracea 
of  the  walls.  Mr.  Buckingham  state*  it  aa  his  opinion,  that 
the  greatruinat  AlHymcr  is  apart  of  tbo  gnat  wall  of 
Babylon,  between  which  ond  the  Kosr,  he  la)-*,  that  he  «« 
mounds  indicating  the  streets  of  the  city  with  their  liano- 
vcrse  streets ;  and  that  there  were  nontf  boyond  Ihil  nUB. 
(Buckingham's  Travel*  in  Metnpniamia,  vol  iu  diM.  10.) 

BABYLONIAN  ARCHITECTURE  and  ANliQUI- 
TIE8.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  not  show  any  exanfta 
of  one  entire  building.  Architectural  combinatioDi,  with 
all  their  details,  as  in  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  aidii- 
teclure,  cannot  therefore  l>e  ascertained.  The  great  Ton^ 
of  Belus,  as  described  in  general  terms  by  Herodotus  woukl 
have  a,  pyramidal  form,  and  would  be  similar,  in  somo  ra- 
spects,  to  the  Hindu  temple  at  Tanjore,  and  tho  great 
Mexican  temples,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Hr.  Haunca^ 
are  copies  of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  (See  Mauriee'a  Obttnor 
liont  on  Mr.  Richi  Alitmoir.) 

Buttresses  and  pilasters  were  component  nattaof  Bohj- 
lanian  buildings,  which  were  sometimea  oeeoraled  wiu 
niches  ;  the  edifices generallv  nero  of  bricks,  either  driod  in 
the  sun,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  furnace.  Tile*  were  |lio  paintad 
and  glazed  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  buildinn,  and 
a  very  fine  sort  of  brick  was  employed  lo  coio  thi^  walk 
built  of  common  bricks  or  rubbish.  These  bricks  won 
impressed  with  chaiDclcrs  (see  Abrow-hzasid  CHAmAC~ 
TBRs).  Tho  clay  of  which  they  wero  fhrmed  apMori 
to  have  been  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds.  WImb 
baked  or  dry,  they  were  laid  in  not  bitumen,  sometimeB  in 
clay -mortar,  and  sometimes  also  in  a  fine  lime-mortor.  In 
the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  hewn  stonen  weio  em- 
ployed fur  the  piers,  and  were  firmly  eonnectod  wilh  Ind 
and  lead.  They  had  no  idea  of  constructing  a  oolbr-daB, 
and,  therefore,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  pien,  Nilocris 
turned  the  course  of  the  river  and  laid  the  bed  dry.  On  tho 
piers  rurlan);ular  beams  of  wood  were  placed  buriiontsllj . 
it  does  not  appear,  from  the  examination  of  ihoae  modem 
travellers  who  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  a 


lite  fact,  that  tho  Babylonians  understood  tlw  prindpla  rf 
the  arch.  A  passago-way,  described  by  Hr.  Rich,  u  co- 
vered  with  large  pieces  of  sandstone  laid  boriiontolly. 

A  passage  of  Iloroilolus  (i.  187)  however  might  appear 
hy  implication  to  show  (hat  the  great  gate-waya  in  the  city 
walls  must  have  been  ari'hed,  notwithstanding  bia  statemRit 
about  the  jambs  uiid  lintels  of  the  gate*  being  oThnss. 
He  informs  us  that  Nilocris  was  buried  in  the  wall  abota 
one  of  the  gateways:  and  that,  owing  lo  a  supetatiliDUi 
feeling,  that  gateway  was  not  used.  It  is  noteraito  mppoae 
tliat  the  upper  part  of  a  largo  gateway,  made  iflueh  a  wall, 
was  supported  by  beams  or  any  other  contrivance  than  that 
of  the  arch.    If  we  take  the  testimony  of  Stnbo,  the  uticnt 
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Bst^miuis  actual^  did  use  tbe  arch 

Stnietun  of  the  Hanging  Garden  (see  p.  738)"  whether 
(ha  gBOf^pher  reports  the  circumstance  truljr  or  not  may 
be  a  question ;   but  bU  words  will  bear  only  one  meaoinK- 

That  thair  ediflcea  were  highly  decor»ted  thera  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  palace  was  surrounded  by  three  vast  walls,  the 
•Xtemal  wall  being  60  stadia  in  circumference,  the  serond 
40,  and  the  third  30  stadia,  which  Diodorus  iuroriDS  us 
were  ornamented  with  animals  in  relief,  resembling  life, 
richlr  painted  in  their  natural  colours  on  the  bricks  of 
whian  toey  were  composed,  and  aRerwards  burnt  in.  (Diod. 
Bie.  lib,  ii.)  Statues  were  also  employed.  Rich  saw  a 
eoLMsaJ  lion  of  while  granite.  The  inhabitants,  who  exca- 
vate in  the  ruins,  call  all  statues  which  they  discover  idols ; 
Uid,  u  they  are  of  no  value  to  them,  they  throw  them  hack 
UBODg  the  Tuhbish  while  excavating  for  bricks. 

Tbe  gates  of  the  city  were  of  brass  or  bronze,  as 
well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels,  and  the  walls  were  buiit 
of  «  surprising  height  and  of  immense  thickness.  '  The 
Tower  of  Belus  appears  merely  to  have  been  astonish- 
ing Horn  its  sixe.  It  was  inferior,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
pyramids,  and  did  not  surpass  either  them,  oi  probably  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico,  in  external  ep^arance ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  which  Xerxes  despoiled  it  convey  an  idea  of 
barbaric  richness  rather  than  taste ;  all  the  sculptures 
which  are  found  among  the  ruins,  though  some  of  them 
are  executed  with  the  greatest  apparent  care,  speak  a  bar- 
baroua  people.  Indeed,  with  a  much  greater  degree  of 
rednement  than  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  been  in  pos- 
iMsion  of,  it  would  be  mfGcult  to  make  anything  of  such 
nnpropitious  materials  as  brick  and  bitumen.'  (Rich's  Me- 
moir,) For  columns  they  used  thick  piers  i  tin  such  piers 
the  Hanging  Garden  was  formed,  and  the  Hoor  laid  on 
the  piers  was  covered  with  stone  (Curliua,  v,  1),  on  which 
the  earth  was  laid.  Timber  was  scarce,  and  the  wood-work 
of  the  bouses,  which  were  sometimes  of  three  and  four 
Holies,  was  mad^  of  the  dale  tree ;  round  the  iKii>ts  reeds 
wete  twisted,  on  which  a  coat  of  paint  was  laid. 

SemirMois  is  said  to  have  made  a  tunnel  under  Ihe  Eu- 
phrates. The  tunnel,  acconling  to  Diodorus  (whose  au- 
thority is  nry  small),  was  mode  like  a  vaulted  passa|;e. 
Dot  bj  d^ging  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  hut  by  turning 
its  course,  as  was  done  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.)  It  look  160  days  to  complete, 
and  was  11  feet  high  and  15  broad  ;  it  served  as  a  com- 
IttDDication  between  one  ]iaWe  and  the  other,  which  were 
built,  aoooiding  to  the  same  authonly,  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge.  Semiramis  is  also  said  to  have  creeled  a  slone  obe- 
lisk 125  feet  high.  To  incrAse  the  ironder  of  Babylonian 
works,  it  is  added  by  some  modern  writers  that  all  ths  stone 
used  in  Babylon  came  from  Armenia.  It  is  now  well 
koown  that  there  is  abundance  of  this  material  above  Hit. 

Tbe  bitumen  used  in  the  liuildinj;  of  Babylon  is  not  by 
•By  naeaos  so  tenacious  as  the  mortar.  Mr.  Rich  thinks 
that-limo  cement  was  most  generally  employed. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  many  specimens  of 
Babylonian  bricks.  Stones,  eli'^ranily  engraved,  and  seal- 
rings  were  in  general  use  emori);  the  Babylonians.  (Hee- 
ron,  vol.  ii.  cap.  ii.  page  20.1.)  Heercn  is  of  opinion  that 
these  stones  and  the  engraved  cylinders  scr%'ed  fur  sig- 
nature*. These  cylinders  were  made  not  only  of  clay, 
but  of  ihe  hardest  slone*,  and  [he  Babylonians  had  brought 
the  art  of  culling  these  stones  lo  a  very  high  state  uf  per- 
fiMlian.  Heeren  mentions  a  cylinder  of  jasper,  and  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  another  of  white  asatc.  Sir  R.  K.  Porler 
give*  some  tep  re  sen  tat  ions  of  cylinders  Hnd  Babylonian 
sculpture,  as  well  as  two  curious  cuius,  which  were  found  in 
an  earthen  vcsi>rl  flshud  up  from  the  Kuphroies  close  to  the 
tuina  of  tbe  palace :  in  it  also  were  found  some  coins  of 
Abunder  and  his  successors.     He  coniiiders  one  of  the 
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coins  to  lie  a  curious  oor/nrii  of  an  antient  city,  and  peN 
haps  of  Babylon  itself.  The  cylinders  are  enj^raved  wilh 
hieroglyphics  and  groups  of  men  and  beasts,  and  combina- 
tions of  beasts  and  mem  they  are  exceedingly  rurious. 
(See  plates  7D  and  80,  vol.  ii.  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porier's  Tr<we/t.} 
There  is  also,  in  plate  80,  a  representation  of  a  woman  wilh 
a  child,  and  two  curious  figures  in  bioaze :  the  cyliuders 
are  all  perforated. 

BACCA,  tbe  technical  name  by  which  botanists  distin- 
guish the  fruit,  commonly  called  a  berry.  While,  how- 
ever, the  English  word  is  familiarly  applied  lo  all  soft 
fruits,  of  whatever  construction  internally,  bacea  is,  strictly 
speaking,  mode  use  of  to  designate  those  fruits  only  which 
have  a  thin  skin,  are  pulpy  internally,  and  have  sevaral 
seeds  finally  lying  loose  in  the  pulpy  mass  ;  such  are  tbe 
gooseberry,  currant,  vine,  potalo-fruit.  &c.  When  a  tniit 
has  only  a  fleshy  rind,  without  any  internal  pulpiness,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  capsicum,  it  is  not  called  a  berry,  but  k 
berried  capsule.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  excludes 
the  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  the  raspberry,  the  orange,  the 
rose,  &c.  [For  which  see  Pons,  Etahio,  Hespkkidiuh, 
and  CvNAHRHOnON.] 

BACCARAT,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Meurlfao  in 
France,  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  thu 
department,  S3S  miles  E.  of  Paris,  anil  2  7  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  situated  atihe 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  and  in  Ibc  neighbourhood  of  a  considerable 
forest.  It  was  a  small  town  in  the  middle  of  the  lastcenturv, 
for  Expilly  (Dirt.  Giog.  dei  Gaula  ft  da  la  France,  M6i) 
slates  the  number  of  families  to  have  been  only  117,  which, 
allowing  six  persons  to  a  family,  gives  702  persons.  At 
present  there  are  In  the  commune  above  2800  inhabitants, 
of  whom  nearly  1700  are  in  the  town  itself.  More  than  700 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass, 
(cristaui)  both  fur  drinking- vessels  and  windows,  which  is 
in  considerable  repute.  These  glass-works  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Meti.  in  wliose  temporalities  the 
ChSiellenie,  or  manor  of  Baccarat,  was  included.  Thero 
are  also  some  iron-works  (forget),  and  some  trade  in  limlier 
Before  the  revolution  there  were  a  convent 
of  Cordeliers  and  an  hospital.  Lat.  48°  27'  N.,  long. 
fi°  -14'  E.  from  Gieenwich. 

BACCHA,  in  entomolony.  a  genus  of  the  order i>ip(«ra, 
and  family  Syrphida.  The  species  of  this  genus  or  two- 
winged  (lies  are  peculiar  in  baring  the  two  hasal  joints  of 
the  abdomen  remarkably  long  and  slender,  with  the  re- 
maining Joints  depressed,  and  suddenly  increased  in  breadth. 
They  are  generally  of  a  black  or  bronze  colour,  wilh  yellow 
spots  or  markings ;  they  are  met  with  nen  London,  nndfrfr- 
quent  flowers. 

BACCHANA'LIA,  fuasU  or  festive  rites  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  a  mixed  crowd  of  man  and  women,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  clothed  in  deer-skins  and  Asiatic  robes, 
and  carrying  thyrsi  in  their  hands,  nn  up  and  down  the 
country  shouting,  besting  drurps  and  cymbals,  and  crying, 
•Evoel  luBacchc!  Evan  I'  &c.  They  were  iutioducod  at 
Rome,  B.C.  1B7.  (Liv.  xxxii.  8.)  These  rite*  were  cclo- 
braled  every  third  year,  and  were  hence  called  Trieterica. 
Tliey  must  be  distinguished  from  the  vintage  festivals,  on 
which  see  the  article  Dionysia. 

BACCHIGLIO'NE,  a  river  in  the  Venetian  States, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Alps  that  divide  the  prosince 
uf  Vicenia  from  the  Lower  Tyrol ;  it  flow*  in  a  S.E.  direc- 


from  the  nnrth ;  it  then  crosses  the  rich  plain  of  Padua,  and 
passes  by  the  walls  of  the  city  of  that  name,  thirty  miles 
below  which  it  enters  the  Adriatic  at  Brundolo,  uppinile  to 
the  island  and  town  of  Chioggia.  Tbe  Bacchiglioiie  is 
navigable  tor  large  boat*  from  Vicenza  down  lo  the  sea.  A 
canal  joins  the  Bacchiglionc  to  the  BrenU  between  Padua 
and  Sira,  and  aflbnls  a  direct  communication  by  water 
between  I'adua  and  Venice.  Another  canal,  called  Delia 
Ballaglia,  runs  from  t'adua  to  tbe  town  of  Este,  pasaing 
by  Monselice.  The  Bacchiglionc  was  called  by  Ihe  Romans 
Meduarui  Minor,  in  contradistinction  to  Ihe  Hvduacua 
Major,  or  modern  Brenla.  Tbe  whole  course  of  the  Bac- 
chiulione  is  about  ninety  mites. 

BA'CCHIUS,  sometimes  incorrect!)'  called  Vaecvus,  is 
H  Greek  writer  on  music.  His  work  is  entitled  Uvajw^it 
ri^t^c  ^ovoiiqc,  *  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Music,'  m 
questions  and  answers.  Bscchius  fullow*  in  general  the  iv*- 
tein  of  Aiistoxeous.  Hi*  epoch  is  unewtain.  but  it  is  oonjw 
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iured  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy.    The  work  of  Bacchius 
is  contained  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius. 

BA'CCHUS  (Barxoc,  ^6vvixoz)  was,  ac4^ordin<;  to  the 
common  traditions  of  the  anticnt  Greeks,  one  of  the  per- 
sonages worshipped  under  the  generic  name  of  heroes; 
accordinp^  to  the  more  systematic  mythologers  he  was  a 
demon  or  genius.  His  worship  seems  to  have  urisen  from 
that  *  striving  aftor  objectivity'  (Wachsnnith,  Ilellen,  Alter- 
tkwn.  ii.'i.  p.  113)  which  is  the  churdcterislio  of  a  primitive 
people,  and  which  leads  man  in  his  rude  state  to  the  worship 
of  the  active  and  pnxluctive  powers  of  nature.  The  com- 
mon story  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  his  mother  Semcle's  fatnl 
wish,  his  imprisonment  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter, 
and  the  various  adventures  attributed  to  him,  are  too  well 
known  to  nco<l  description ;  and  it  would  take  up  more  s])ace 
than  the  nature  of  this  work  allows  to  discuss  the  iniiTenccs 
drawn  from  the  old  traditions  by  modern  mytholoKors.  These 
deductions,  and  especially  tbe  description  of  the  mystical 
character  of  Bacchus,  as  distinguished  fiom  his  worship  as 
the  god  of  wine,  may  be  seen  fully  developed  by  Oeuzer 
(Sijmbolik,  theil.  iii.  pp.  83, 266  ;  pp'  319-366),  whose  theory, 
however,  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Bacchic  rites,  though 
abundantly  ingenious,  does  not  appear  to  be  established  by 
sufficient  external  evidence.  The  southern  coast  of  Thnu'e 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  this  religion,  and  it 
was  thence  introduced  into  Greece  shortly  after  the  coloniza- 
tion by  the  .'Eolians  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 
The  admission  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dion}  sus  by 
Plutarch  and  other  mythological  theorists,  as  well  as  Hero- 
dot  us's  simple  statement  of  the  assertions  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  that  effect,  is  no  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
worship  of  this  divinity  in  Egypt  and  Greece;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  modifications  of  the  Dionysiac  rites  took 
place  after  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
lonians  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  is  intimately  counected  with  that 
of  Demeter ;  under  the  name  of  lacchus  he  was  worshipped 
along  with  that  goildess  at  Eleusis.  [See  Drmkteu.]  Virgil 
invokes  them  together  {Georgics,  i.  5)  as  the  lights  of  the 
universe.  Acconling  to  the  Egyptians  they  were  the  joint 
rulers  of  the  world  below.  (Herod,  ii.  123.)  Pindar  culls 
Dionysus  *  the  companion  of  Demeter*  (xaXroJcporov  irap- 
i^pov  Aafinrcpoi:),  and  in  a  cameo  he  is  represented  sitting 
by  the  gofldess  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  male  and  female  cen- 
taurs. (See  Bnonarotti,  Ossenutzioni  sttpra  afcuni  Ale- 
daglioni  AntiM,  p.  441 ;  Mariotte,  Trait e  des  Pierres 
Orar^e^t  t.  ii.  p.  i.) 

On  the  form  and  dress  of  Bacchus  almost  all  the  antient 
testimonies  have  been  collected  by  F.  G.  Schim  in  an  in- 
genious dissertation  on  the  costume  of  the  characters  in  the 
BacchoD  of  Euripides.  From  these  it  appears  that  ho  was 
represented  as  a  young  man  with  an  effeminate  face  {OijXv- 
fiop^t^  Bacch.  353;  Euseb.  Chrun,  p.  2U),  with  long  blord 
hair  (Bacch.  455,  Cycl.  63),  with  a  fillet  on  his  head  (Strabo, 
XV.  p.  1038),  or  an  ivy  crown  {Cycl.  593),  with  a  long  purple 
n)l)e  and  a  nebris  (deer-skin),  and  with  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand. 
Many  of  his  numerous  appellations  mav  be  seen  in  the 
Index  to  Wachsmuth,  p.  570,  and  in  Ovid  Met.  lib.  iv.  init. 
His  attendants  were  the  Bacchantes,  the  Lcnm,  the  Naiades 
and  Nymphs,  the  Thyades,  the  Mimallones,  the  Tityri,  Pan, 
Silenus,  the  Fauns,  and  the  Satyrs.  (The  reader  may  con- 
sult, in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted,  Miiller's  Hand- 
burh  der  Arrhiioloffte  der  Kunst^  Breslau,  1830.) 

BACCHY'LIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  a  nephew  of  the 
ebler  Simouides,  was  a  native  of  the  island  Coos.  He  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  flf^h  century  before  the 
Christian  oera,  was  a  wmtemporary  of  Pindar,  though 
younger  than  that  celebrated  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  visited 
Hiero  king  of  Sicily.  His  comnositions  were  very  various, 
consisting  of  hymns,  dithyrambic  poems,  odes  in  celebration 
of  the  Pythian  victors,  amatory  poems,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
now  lost  except  a  few  small  pieces,  twenty  in  number. 
Longinus  ((  33)  institutes  a  kind  of  comparison  between 
Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  but  it  is  so  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
that  the  pre<'ise  meaning  of  the  critic  is  not  seen.  The 
fragments  of  Bacchylides  were  published  separately  by 
('.  F.  Neuc.  Berlin,  1822,  8vo.  They  arc  translated  in 
Merivales  edition  of  Blands  Anthology,  pp.  75-80. 

BA'CCIO  DKLLA  PORTA.  Thisdisiinguished  painter 
was  so  named  from  having  resided  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Florence  ;  but  he  is  more  generally  recognized 
by  the  name  of  Fmte  Bartolomeo  di  S.  Mareo.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  district  of  Savignano,  and  born  in  the  year 


H60.  He  commenced  his  studiei,  and  pua«d 
under  the  tuition  of  Gosimo  Rosselli  at  Florenee.  Imt  it  va» 
from  the  great  father  of  modern  art,  Leonaido  da  VinH^ 
that  he  obtained  the  first  idea  of  that  effective  style  of  eolour 
and  chiar'  osiuiro  by  which  his  subsequent  works  are  dis- 
tinguished. He  attempted  to  acquire  fixed  priuciplet  of  fbm 
and  ideal  character  from  antient  sculpture ;  and,  in  oon- 
pany  with  his  friend,  Mariotto  Albcrtinelii,  he  drew  and 
modelled  from  statues  and  bassi-rilievi  with  inde&tigablv 
attention.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  had  made  cantidermbto 
proficiency  in  those  studies  previously  to  his  acquaintanea 
with  the  celebrated  Dominican,  Savonarola,  who  appears  to 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  his  mindf  alid 
by  whose  fanatical  scruples  he  was  induced  to  destroy,  ad 
account  of  their  nudity,  a  prodigious  number  of  itndiaa 
which  he  bad  made  of  the  human  figure.  Thia  impretaiea 
seems  to  have  remained  with  Bartolomeo  durinft  hu  whole 
life  ;  he  seldom  treated  subjects  which  exliibitc<l  the  naked 
form,  but  the  knowledge  he  had  previously  acquiretl  of  it  ia 
Iierceptible  in  the  fine  understanding  of  the  figure,  whieh  ia 
visible  through  his  draperies.  His  early  works  were  of  small 
dimensions,  and  distinguished  by  gracef^il  composition  and 
high  finishing;  but  it  was  in  the  fresco  of  tbe  Laat  Judg- 
ment, painted  for  the  chapel  of  Sia.  Maria  Nuova,  that  the 
grandeur  of  his  st\le  and  the  extent  of  his  powers  were  tint 
manifested.  Shortly  after  thu  completion  of  this  piece, 
Bartolomeo  being  at  work  in  the  convent  of  8t.  Mark,  a 
forcible  entrv  was  made  into  the  monastery  by  the  pi^pe'a 
ofiic4;rs  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  penwn  of  Savonarola ; 
a  f«)rmidable  resistance  was  made  by  the  monks,  but  the 
unhappy  zealut  was  borne  away,  and  expiated  his  opinioua 
at  the  stake.  'This  event  affected  Bartolomeo  ao  strongly, 
that  he  determined  on  devoting  himself  to  the  cloister,  and 
in  1500  he  took  the  habit  of  8t.  Dominic.  In  1504  Raf- 
faplle  made  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  an  intimacy  commenced 
between  him  and  Bartolomeo,  who  communicated  to  his 
great  contemporary  his  own  principles  of  colouring,  and 
received  from  him  in  return  some  instructiona  in  pw- 
spective.  Shortly  afterwanls  Bartolomeo  went  to  Rmne, 
where  his  mind,  naturally  timid  and  sensitive,  appeaia 
to  have  been  t^o  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  tba 
great  works  of  Michael  Angclo  and  RafTaelle,  that  it  waa 
with  ditficulty  he  persuaded  himself  to  make  any  piaeticsl 
effort;  he  painted,  however,  two  single  figure!  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  long  preMTved  in  tbe 
palace  of  the  Quirinal.  Some  altar-pieoes  and  other 
works,  nevertheless,  executed  shortly  after  his  letum  to 
FlorcncfN  showed  that  ho  had  profited  largely  by  bia  visit 
to  tho  Vatican  ;  he  had  adde(T  a  purer  and  more  eorract 
taste  in  de:>ign  to  his  own  bold  style  of  relief  and  powwftd 
colouring,  and  the  sublime  figure  of  St.  Mark  (now  in  the 
galler>'  of  Florence)  was  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  ha  had 
no  reason  to  shrink  from  any  ccmipetition.  The  great  %ice 
of  the  Florentine  school  >vas  an  ostentatious  dieplaT  of 
anatomy,  which  not  unfre(|ucntly  gave  to  their  wwka,  lioth 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  an  apj)Garance  little  short  of  dia- 
gusting.  The  fine  feeling  and  go(Kl  sense  of  Barlolofmco 
led  him  to  avoid  this  error,  and  as  a  delicacy,  perfaapa  over- 
scrupulous, induced  him  to  avoid  subjects  requiring  a  dit- 
play  of  naked  form,  tbe  jealousy  of  his  com|ietitor8  availed 
itself  of  these  circumstances  to  accuse  him  of  deflciancy  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  an  incapacity  to  treat  any  aub- 
ject  demanding  an  accurate  ac(juaintance  with  the  human 
figure.  To  refute  these  as|)ersions  Bartolomeo  painted  a 
St.  Sebastian,  the  .only  fault  of  which  was  that  it  was  too 
perfect,  tho  representation  of  nature  being  so  just  and  vivid 
that  the  monks  forbade  it  to  be  publicly  exposed  in  their 
church.  The  subjects  in  which  Bartolomeo  delighted  were 
Saints,  Evangelists,  and  Madonnas,  with  the  Divine  Inflint, 
surrounded  by  angelic  choirs.  The  French,  when  in  Italy 
during  the  wars  consequent  on  the  Revolution,  carried  oif 
several  of  these  fine  ])erlbrmances,  among  them  tlie  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  a  grand  composition ;  and  the  lunr 
Evangelists  from  the  church  of  the  Nuniiata.  These  works 
decorated  the  I^u\Te  for  some  time,  but  were  finally  re- 
storcfl  among  the  other  spoliations.  Vasari  mentions  that 
a  number  of  studies  of  figures,  draperies,  limba,  &c^  had 
been  left  by  Bartolomeo  to  a  scholar,  a  nun  of  St.  Catherine, 
at  Florence.  Many  of  these  were  in  possession  of  Mr.  West. 
the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  formed  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  application  with  whieh  the 
artist  had  pursued  his  studies.  Bartolomeo  died  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Mark,  in  1517>  aged  forty-eight 
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BACH,  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN,  whose  name  holds 
contpiououB  a  place  in  the  musical  history  of  Germany, 
mnd  from  the  various  branches  of  whose  family  have  sprung 
more  onranists  and  able  contrapuntiHts  than  any  one  family 
ever  produced,  was  horn  at  Eisenach,  in  the  circle  uf  Upper 
Saxony,  in  16^5.  His  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree,  Veit 
Bach,  was  a  miller  and  kiker  at  Prcsburg  in  Hungary  early 
in  the  sixteenth  centur}',  but  being  obliged  to  quit  his  coun- 
try on  account  of  religious  troubles,  he  settle(l  at  a  village 
near  Saxc  Ootha.  In  his  U>iAure  hours  he  omused  himself 
with  his  guitar,  and  communicated  his  taste  for  music  to  his 
two  sons,  who  made  it  their  profession,  and  taught  it  to  their 
children,  by  whom  it  was  banded  on,  till  by  degrees  six 
generations,  including:  the  founder,  practised  the  harmonic 
art,  and  held  among  them  nearly  all  the  otilcesof  chantors 
and  organiftfs  in  Thurint^ia.  in  the  Af/s^rmrinr  Musi- 
kaliiche  Zeiiung  (18-j:)),  is  a  curious  genealogical  tree  of 
the  Bach  family,— John  Sebastian  a])i>eariiig  in  the  fifth 
generation, —which  Khows  that,  down  to  the  mid<lle  of  last 
century,  there  were  ilAyeiuht  male  descendants  from  Veit, 
all  of  whom,  acconling  to  Forkel,  were  professors  of  music. 
When  John  Sebastian  had  not  quite  completed  his  tenth 
year,  he  lost  hiti  father,  musician  to  the  court  and  town  of 
Eisenach,  and  was  obliged  to  elaim  the  protection  of  an 
elder  brother,  organist  ut  OnlrufT,  from  whom  he  received 
instructions  on  the  clavichord  (see  Clavic  iiord),  but  not 
aurh  aa  were  proper tiimi^l  to  his  facility  in  learning ;  he 
therefore  gaine<l  more  through  his  own  efforts  than  he  ac- 

auired  from  his  relation,  who,  soon  dying,  lelt  him  again 
eiititute,  when  he  accom}>anied  one  of  his  schoolfellows  to 
Luneburg,  and  entered  the  choir  of  St.  Michael's  as  a 
soprano  singer.  There  he  obtained  a  good  livelihood  by  his 
line  voice,  which,  however,  siN>n  changing,  he  found  himself 
once  more  without  resource  till  17u3,  in  which  year  he  be- 
came court  musician  at  Weimar ;  but  exchanged  this  place 
the  year  following  for  that  of  organist  to  the  new  church 
at  Amstadt.  His  reputation  now  l>egan  to  spread,  and  in 
1708,  the  reimiing  Lhike  of  Weimar,  offering  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  court  organist,  he  accepted  the  situation. 
This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
and  hearing  many  of  the  great  musicians  of  bis  day.  and 
his  studies  continuing  unremitted,  he  bcranie  master  of 
every  branch  of  his  science.  In  1717  bis  prince  mtide  him 
director  of  the  concerts,  and  in  executing  the  duties  of  this 
office,  he  had  to  compose  sacred  music  for  the  service  of  the 
duke's  chapel. 

Almut  this  time  M.  Marchand,  the  celebrated  French 
organist,  having  visite<l  Dresden,  ami  i)erformed  before  the 
kine,  was  offered  a  large  salary  if  he  would  engage  in  his 
majesty's  ser\-ice.  Volumier,  then  director  of  the  concerts 
at  Dresden,  fearing  a  rival,  privately  invited  Bach  to  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  who  arrivtnl,  an<l  with  the  n^yal  approba- 
tion pmpfn.(H]  a  muiiical  c«>nte>t  InMwcen  himself  and  Mar- 
chand, who  accepted  tbe  inxitation  :  but  when  the  day  ap- 
pointed arrived,  and  a  large  company  had  assembled  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Marshal  Co\int  Kb^ming,  the  Krenrh  musi- 
cian did  not  appear,  and,  u|M>n  sending  to  his  hotel,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  quitted  I)n's<len  that  very  day,  without 
taking  leave  of  a  single  individual.  The  king  desired  that 
a  present  of  100  Louis  d'or  should  be  sent  to  the  challenger, 
but  they  never  came  into  his  ]>ossession. 

After  this.  Bach  accepted  the  otlicc  of  kapeUmeister  to 
the  prinre  of  Anhalt-Ctithen,  in  which  ho  continual  six 
years.  In  l7*J3hewas  appointed  din>ctor  of  music  and 
chantor  to  St.  Thomas's  SelnM)l  at  I>>ipzi<r.  which  place  he 
held  till  his  death.  On  the  decease  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-CMthen,  he  wrote  a  funeral  cantata,  in  which  are 
•umc  of  his  finest  double  choruses.  He  now  acccptiHl  two 
situations  which  were  little  more  than  honorary- kapell- 
meister to  the  DuVe  of  Weissenfels,  and  court  composer  to 
tlie  King  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony. 

HiH  second  s<m.  Cart  Philipp  Emanuel,  entereil  the  sonice 
of  Frederic  the  Great  in  1740.  The  king  often  expresseil 
a  desire  to  receive  a  visit  from  John  Sebastian,  who  did 
not  readily  comply.  The  rc»yal  wishes  were  so  often 
repeated  that  prudence  forbade  anv  further  resistance. 
Bach  went  to  Pi>tsdam.  just  as  the  king's  concert  was  on 
the  point  of  commencing :  an  officer  brought  in  a  list  of 
the  strangers  who  had  arrived.  Frederic,  hastily  running 
it  over,  ei^aimed  to  his  musicians,  *  Gentlemen,  old  Bach 
it  arrived  !*  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  introduced, 
without  allowing  him  to  change  his  travelling  dress.  The 
concert  was  suspended,  and  John  Sebastian  was  hurried 


fh)m  room  to  room,  trying  piano-fortea,  of  which  there  were 
fifteen  in  the  palace,  and  play  in  jj  on  several  organs.  During 
the  evening  Bach  asked  his  majesty  fbr  a  subject  on  which 
he  might  play  a  fugue.  This  was  immediately  given,  for 
the  king  wrote  music  very  readily,  and  the  voluntary  task 
was  executed  most  satisfactorily.  The  royal  dilettante  then 
asked  for  another  fugue,  to  be  in  six  parts,  whieh  was  imme- 
diately executed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present.  After 
his  return  to  I^ipzig  he  c/imposed  the  subject  given  him  by 
the  king,  in  three  and  six  parts,  and  had  it  enurraved,  under 
the  title  of  Musikaliachps  Oji/er  (Musical  Oftering),  and 
dedirated  it  to  the  inventor. 

Bach's  uninterrupte<l  studies  affected  his  eyes,  and 
brought  on  a  disease  in  them :  having  submitted  to  an 
operation  which  pntved  tmsuccessful.  he  became  quite  blind. 
His  constitution  nr)W  felt  the  effect  of  tbe  me<lical  treat- 
ment he  bad  inidergone,  and  he  continued  declining  fur 
half  a  year.  Ten  days  before  his  death  he  was  suddenly 
enabled  to  see  again  :  but  in  a  few  hours  he  was  attacked 
by  apoplexy,  and  after  lingering  some  time,  he  expired  on 
tbe  30th  of  July,  1 7.^0,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  ogc. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  by  his  first  wife  seven  chil- 
dren ;  by  his  second,  thirteen  ;  in  all,  eleven  sons  and  nine 
daughters. 

So  great  was  Sebastian  Bach  as  an  organ-player,  that  he 
had  only  one  rival ;  but  this  was  Handel.— On  the  autho- 
rity of  old  Kirkman,  the  harpsichord  maker.  Dr.  Burney 
relates  that  these  two  extraonlinary  men  once  met  at  Salz- 
burjr,  when  both  performed  on  the  organ  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  Forkel,  whom  we  have  followed  in  this  article,  states  most 
distinctly,  that  tbey  never  came  together.  Bach's  compo- 
sitions, in  almost  every  class,  are  very  numerous;  of  these 
scarcely  any  are  known  out  of  Germany,  except  his  Chvecin 
bien  Tempore,  or  Preludes  and  Fusrues  in  all  the  t>nes  and 
semitones,  major  and  minor.  These  were  composed  as 
exercises  for  his  sons  :  and  while  we  admit  the  deep  learn- 
ing and  ingenious  contrivance  they  display,  as  well  as  the  vast 
labour  they  must  have  cost,  we  are  heretical  enough  to  think 
that,  as  reganls  i'ffect— and  what  is  music  without?— they 
have  licen  over-valued.  His  vocal  works,  in  our  opinion, 
arc  much  more  likely  to  convey  his  name  to  distant  ages, 
than  those  of  the  instrumental  kind.  Among  the  former 
are  the  funeral  cantata  before  mentioned,  a  Magnificat,  a 
motet,  several  rhorafs,  or  psalm  tunes,  and,  above  oil,  his 
Pasxinnxmtni/i,  which  show  that  he  possessed  genius  as  well 
as  science;  tbat  he  could  not  only  write  lab4»r ions  fugues, 
but  create  pleasing  melmlies,  and  clothe  these  in  harmonies 
as  ravishing  as  n»condite. 

BACH.  FRIEDEMANN,  eldest  son  of  Sehastian,  fol- 
lowed his  father's  footsteps  as  a  performer.  He  preferred 
playing  extemporaneously,  ami  therefore  left  but  little  l>chind 
him ;  but  some  few  fugues  which  arc  publishe<l.  arc  unde- 
niable pnnifs  of  his  knowledge  and  talent.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  in  1784,  in  verv  distressed  cimimstances. 

BACH,  CARL  PHILIPP  EMANUEL,  second  son  of 
Sebastian,  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1714.  He  was  educatcHl 
as  a  civilian,  but  music  prevailed,  and  was  adopted  as  his  jnt) 
fession.  In  1738  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the  service 
of  Frederic  in  1740.  in  which  he  continued  till  1 76  7.  when 
he  succeeded  Telemann,  as  music-director  at  Hamburg, 
and  likewise  became  kappllmeixter  to  the  kings  sister-  tlic 
Princess  Amelia.     He  died  iti  178H.     Emanuel  Barb  rom- 

Foswl  much  for  the  piano- forte,  and  it  has  been  saiil  that 
laydn  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  st>le.  We  have 
never  l>ern  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact ;  and  after 
a  careful  examination  of  several- certainly  not  all -of  bis 
works,  have  not  l)een  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  more 
than  two  pieces,  or  three  at  the  utmo>t,  that  at  all  justify 
the  paneffvries  which  have  been  lavished  on  his  com |»osit ions. 
BACH,*  JOII  ANN  CHRIST!  AN,  called  Bach  of  Milan, 
and  aflerwanls  of  I^)ndon,  was  not  instructetl  by  his  father, 
but  re«'eiv«Ml  his  musical  educatic»n  chiefly  in  Italy;  his 
Ft\lo.  therefore,  if  a  stjle  he  may  be  said  to  have  had,  exhi- 
bits few  of  the  features  which  characterise  the  musie  of  his 
native  country.  He  came  to  England  in  1763,  to  romnose 
for  the  King  s  Tlieatre,  and  pnKluiTeil  some  operas,  winch 
were  superior  to  most  of  the  works  then  in  %-ogue ;  hut 
hanlly  a  vestige  of  any  one  of  them  remains.  Soon  af^er 
the  marriage  of  George  111^  Christian  was  appointed  muMc- 
preceptor  to  Queen  Charlotte,  which  office,  or  at  least  the 
salar}'  appertaining  thereto,  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
In  conjunction  with  Abel  he  commenced  and  carried  on  for 
nearly  twenty  years   ]»ub»cription   concerts,  which  wtra 
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extremely  successful.  He  composed  much,  and  of  all 
kinds,  biit  his  works  are  for^tten,  notwithstanding?  the 
hi  eh  praise  Ijestowed  on  ihem  by  his  biographer  in  Rees  s 
Cycliprpdia.     He  died  in  London,  in  1782. 

BACIIKLOR  OF  ARTS.     [See  Arts.] 

BACKERGUNGE.  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sundcrbunds,  and  form- 
ing, with  that  tract,  a  part  of  tbc  labyrinth  of  creeks  and 
rivers  which  characterize  the  delta  of  the  Gran{;res.  Until 
the  beginnings  of  the  present  century,  Rackergunge  formed 
part  of  the  large  district  of  Dacca  JelalpDor.  The  popula- 
tion in  I8U1,  when  the  separation  tuuk  place,  amounted  to 
926,723  souls ;  and  the  area  of  the  new  district  compre- 
hended 456 1  square  miles. 

From  its  low  situation,  this  district  is  liable  to  inunda- 
tions, and  has  frequently  suflercd  from  tliat  cause.  A 
caliimity  of  this  kind  occurred  alK)ut  the  year  1574,  and  was 
soon  alter  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Mughs,  the  combined  cflect  of  which  events  was  long  ruin- 
ous to  the  district.  The  quantity  of  jun^jle  covering  its 
surface  gave  shelter  to  numerous  alligators  and  tigers, 
which  committed  great  depredations  upon  the  property  and 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  became  also 
the  resort  of  numerous  dacoits,  or  river  pirates,  who  were  for 
a  long  time  as  troublesome  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  as 
the  savage  animals  just  mentioned.  Since  the  time  when 
Backergunge  has  been  constituted  a  separate  district,  the  \ 
attention  uf  the  Indian  government  has  been  turned  to  its  \ 
improvement ;  the  land  has  l)een  in  a  great  measure  cleared, 
which  has  rendered  the  climate  more  healthy,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  dishxlged  the  beasts  of  prey,  while  the  exertions 
of  a  strong  establishment  of  police  have  iK'cn  equally  suc- 
cessful in  suppressing  the  pirates. 

During  the  periodical  rains  the  lands  of  Backergunge  arc 
overll()we<l  hy  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  which  leaves  a  slimy 
and  very  fertilising  deposit.  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot 
sun,  makes  the  soil  exceedingly  pnxluctive,  so  that  it  yields 
every  year  two  harvests  of  rice,  which  are  abundant  and  of 
good  quality,  and  sen'o  in  a  great  degree  for  tlie  supply  of 
the  market  of  Calcutta.  Owing  to  an  excessive  fall  of  rain, 
tt  large  tract  of  this  district  was  inundated  in  June,  182*2, 
and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  houses,  together  with  more 
than  10,00U  inhabitants,  were  carried  off  by  the  Hood. 

About  live-eighths  of  the  inhahitants  are  Hindus,  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans.  Several  colonies,  the  de- 
scendants of  Portuguese  who  settled  here  200  years  ago, 
are  living  in  the  southern  (quarter  of  Backergunge :  they 
have  degenerated  from  the  civilization  of  their  ancestors  to 
a  great  degree. 


The  town  of  Backergunge,  which  is  situated  in  22'  42' ; 
N.  lat.,  and  89"  20'  K.  long.,  is  about  120  miles  east  of, 
Calcutta.  The  courts  of  justice  and  of  revenue  under  the 
British  government  were  formerly  stationed  here,  but  when  | 
the  separation  of  the  district  from  Dacca  Jelalpoor  took  ; 
place,  the  courts  were  removed  to  Burrishol,  which  is  now  ! 
the  capital  of  the  district.  (Hamilton's  Kast  India  Chi-  : 
zetteer  ;  and  Reports  of  Committees  of  Houso  of  Commons 
on  the  affairs  of  India.) 

BACKGAMMON,  a  game  played  by  two  persons  with 
dice,  upon  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  which  there  > 
are  twelve  points  of  one  colour  and  twelve  of  another.     Dr.  | 
Henry  {Hist,  qf  EngL  4to.  1774,  vol.  ii.  p.  601),  speaking  i 
of  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  says,  '  the  game  of  j 
backgammon,  it  is  pretended,  was  invented  in  Wales  in  this  ! 
period,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  two  Welsh  words  \ 
iHwh  little,  and  aitnmon  battle.'     He  refers  ft)r  this  infer-  \ 
mat  ion  to  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  Wotton's  Leget  U'al-  ] 
iic€P^  p.  583.     Bishop  Kennett,  however,  among  his  manu- 
Ecript  collections,  gives  us  a  more  probable  etvmology  of  hack-  | 
gammon  from  back  or  backward,  and  the  ^axon  ^amone  or 
^amin^,  a  same,  s|)«irt,  or  play. 

Hoyle,  in  a  short  Treatiite  on  Bark^ammon  (ftfth  edition, 
12mo.  1  748),  has  treated  amply  of  its  practice,  and  given 
full  directions  how  to  play  the  d liferent  chances,  with  obser- 
vations, hints  and  cautions  to  be  attended  to.  He  gives  the 
following  as  the  laws  of  backgammon  : — 1st.  H  you  take 
a  man  from  any  point,  that  man  must  be  played  ;  the  same 
must  be  done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  it  2d.  You  arc 
not  undcrsUxxl  to  have  played  any  man  till  you  have  placed 
him  upon  a  point  and  quitted  him.  3d.  If  you  play  with  i 
fourleeii  men  only,  there  is  no  penalty  attending  it,  because 
by  playing  wiih  a  lesser  number  than  you  are  entitled  to, 
you  play  to  a  disad\-antagc,  by  not  having  the  additional 


man  to  make  up  your  tables.  4th.  If  you  bear  any  niiinbcf 
of  men,  before  you  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  which, 
consequently,  you  were  obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  to  homo. 
must  be  entered  again  in  your  adversary's  tables,  aa  well  as 
the  man  taken  up.  5th.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw 
and  played  it,  and  if  your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  it  not  in 
your  or  his  choice  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree  to  it. 

Stnitt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  4to.  London,  1801, 
p.  240,  says,  *  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  back- 
gammon was  a  ver)'  favourite  amusement,  and  pursued  at 
leisure  times  by  most  persons  of  opulence,  and  especially 
by  the  clergy,  which  o<'casioned  Dean  Swift,  when  writing 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  country,  sarcastically  to  ask  the 
following  question,  *  In  what  esteem  arc  you  with  the  vicar 
of  the  parish ;  can  vou  play  with  him  at  backgammon?' 

BACKHUYSKN,LUDOLPH.  This  celebrated  marins- 
painter  was  born  at  Kmbden  in  lG31,of  a  highly  respect- 
able family.  Being  intended  by  his  parents  for  a  mercan- 
tile profession,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  M.  Bartholet, 
an  eminent  merchant.  The  youth  had  been  early  iremark- 
able  for  his  singularly  fine  hand-writing,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that,  up  to  this  period,  his  talent  for  painting  had 
developed  itself;  the  latent  faculty,  however,  was  stimu- 
lated bv  the  picturescjue  objects  which  the  sea  presented  to 
young  backhuysen  before  the  windows  of  his  office,  and  his 
first  delineations  were  of  shipping,  done  with  a  pen  in  a 
stylo  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  correctness.  These 
drawings  excited  such  surprise  and  admiration,  that  it 
l)ecame  a  fashion  to  possess  them,  and  they  were  sold  at 
the  prices  of  10,  20,  and  even  100  florins  each.  Back- 
buy  sen  now  determined  on  relinquishing  his  commercial 
pursuits,  and  devoting  himself  to  art.  His  first  master  was 
Albert  Van  Evendingen ;  but  not  wishing  to  confine  him- 
self to  one  style,  he  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  artists 
in  the  city,  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  their 
studies,  until,  by  sedulous  obsenation,  and  repeated  prac- 
tice, he  had  acquired  a  full  mastery  in  the  executive  part  of 
his  art.  But  those  subjects  to  which  his  genius  particularly 
directed  him  were  not  to  l)e  found  in  the  apartments  of 
painters,  or  in  tho  silence  of  academies.  His  element  wai 
the  gale  and  the  storm ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  perils 
which  accompanied  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  stcrnebt  and 
most  appalling  aspects.  It  was  his  practice  to  induce  boat- 
men, by  large  rewanls,  to  put  to  sea  at  times  when  no  other 
person  would  venture  from  shore.  Amidst  the  dash  of  waves, 
the  roaring  of  breakers,  and  the  danger  of  vessels,  he  ut 
making  his  sketches  with  perfect  composure ;  and  he  has 
transmitted  this  terrible  sccner}'  to  the  canvass  with  a 
fidelity  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  the  spectator  with 
a  portion  of  that  terror  to  which  he  seemed  perfectly  insen- 
sible himself.  He  stamped,  by  this  moac  of  study,  a 
character  of  truth  on  his  works  which  could  have  been 
obtained  by  no  other  means;  and  he  acquired  the  rars 
distinction  of  forming  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  which  no 
rivalry  has  approached.  His  works  of  a  tempestuous  chs- 
racter,  it  may  be  aiUrmcd,  are  superior  even  to  those  of 
Vandevelde,  Wautiful  as  those  of  the  latter  unquestionably 
are  in  subjects  of  mild  and  tranquil  character.  The 
moment  that  he  landed  from  his  marine  excursions,  Bsck- 
huysen  hastened  to  his  painting- room,  nor  would  he  admit 
the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends  until  he  had  tnnf- 
niitted  his  impressions  to  canvass.  He  was  at  all  times 
assiduous,  and  considering  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  pro- 
ductions, the  numl>er  of  them  is  astonishing.  His  works 
posse->s,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
the  Dutch  school, — richness,  transparency,  delicate  handling, 
and  appropriate  colour.  No  artist  ever  excelled  him  iu  the 
art  of  giving  depth  without  darkness:  frequently,  in  his 
pictures  of  an  approaching  storm,  the  very  atmosphert 
seems  to  labour  with  gloom,  yet  the  clearness,  and  even 
vivacity  of  effect,  are  not  in  the  least  inipaire<l. 

Backhuysen  had  the  gfxid  fortune  to  be  appreciated  in 
his  own  time.  His  works  were  eagerly  sought  after: 
among  other  important  coinmt'«sions,  he  was  employed  by 
the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  paint  a  largo  picturs, 
with  a  multitude  of  vessels,  and  a  view  of  the  city  at  a 
distance  :  for  which  he  received  thirteen  hundrefl  guilder^ 
and  a  present  also  of  considerable  value.  This  picture  was 
sent,  in  1665,  as  a  preset  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  placed  it  in 
the  I^uvn*.  Many  royal  personages  honoured  the  artist  bf 
visiting  his  study,  among  them  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Czar  Peter;  the  latter  especially  found  bis  taste  bf 
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mntical  affairs  (^tified  by  the  frequent  inspection  of  his 
works.  He  en^a^ed  Backhuysen  to  make  designs  of  various 
vessels,  and  delighted  to  converse  with  him  on  the  mode  of 
constructing  and  manasuvring  them,  in  which  Backhuysen 
was  profoundly  skilled.  At  the  age  of  71,  he  amused  him- 
self with  etching  a  set  of  views  on  the  Y,  near  Amsterdam. 
He  died  in  1709.  aged  78.  His  pictures  are  numerous  in 
Holland,  and  not  unfrequent  in  English  collections.  Many 
of  them  huve  been  engraved,  and  some  wore  etched  by 
himself. 

Although  his  latter  years  were  embittered  by  a  painful 
malady,  Backhuvsen's  natural  cheerfulness  of  temper  never 
forsook  him.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death.  He  ordered  in  a  numl)er  of  bottles  of 
wine  of  the  choicest  quality,  on  each  of  which  he  set  his 
seal.  A  certain  number  of  his  friends  were  then  invited 
to  his  funeral,  to  each  of  whom  he  bequeathed  a  gold  coin, 
requesting  them  to  spend  it  merrily,  and  to  drink  the  wine 
with  as  much  conliality  as  he  had  consigned  it  to  them. 

BACON.  ROGER.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
greatest  of  English  philosophers  before  the  time  of  his  cele- 
brated namesake,  shows  how  long  the  effects  of  contem- 
Corary  malice  might  last,  before  the  invention  of  printing 
ad  made  an  appeal  to  posterity  easy.  His  writings, 
destroyed  or  overlooked,  only  existed  in  manuscript  or 
mutilated  printed'  versions,  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  mean  time  tradition  framed  his  cha- 
racter on  the  vulgar  notions  entertained  in  his  day  of  the 
results  of  experimental  science  ;  and  the  learned  monk, 
searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone  in  his  laboratory, 
aided  only  by  infernal  spirits,  was  substituted  for  the  saga- 
cious advocate  of  reform  in  educatiun,  reading,  and  reason- 
ing; and— what  was  equally  rare — the  real  inquirer  into 
the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Pioger  Bacon  died  in  1292,  in  about  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  which  places  his  birth  ncur  the  year  1214;  roughly 
speaking*  he  lived  from  the  time  of  the  Interdict  in  the 
reign  of  John,  to  the  beginnine  of  the  interference  with 
Scotland  in  that  of  Edward  I.  His  age  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Cusa,  Thomas  4  Kempis,  Matthew  Paris,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Raymond  LuUy,  Sacrobosco,  &r.,  to  whom  we  add,  as  they 
arc  sometimes  confounded  with  him,  and  not  for  their  own 
note,  two  theologians,  Robert  Bacon  (died  1248)  and  John 
Baron  (died  about  1346). 

Roger  Ba(*on  was  born  near  Ilchestcr  in  Somersetshire, 
of  a  respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  his  day,  proceeded  to 
l*ariH,  which  was  then  the  first  university  in  the  world. 
The  course  of  study  in  vogue,  however  unfkvourable  to 
independence  of  thought,  did  not  give  so  great  a  preiion- 
derance  to  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  was  aftcrwanls  the 
ca>c.  The  theology  of  the  day  had  set  strongly  against 
philosophy  of  every  species.  In  120U,  a  council  at  Paris 
condemned  and  burnt,  if  not  the  works  of  Aristotle,  at  least 
the  mutilated  and  interpolated  translations  from  the  Arabic 
which  then  existed.  But  when,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  Latin  versions  from  the  Greek  l>egan  to  appear, 
and  the  philosophy  contained  in  them  to  be  warmly  advo- 
cated by  the  new  orders  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
and  particularly  by  Albertus  Magnus  (died  1282),  the  repu- 
t  ition  of  Aristotle  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  he  had  gained 
the  cxfliisive  titleof  *  the  Philosoplier*  by  the  time  Roger 
Bacon  wrote  hi»  Opiu  Majuf-  But  Bacon  in  no  sense  l>o- 
camc  an  Aristotelian,  exci»pt  in  that  which  comprehends 
oil  who  are  acq uainttni  with  tlie  opinions  and  methods  of  the 
fjreek  pliilosophcr.  Better  versed  in  the  oriKinal  than  most 
of  lii.s  <t»item|»ordrios,  he  freely  criticises  all  he  meets  with 
(especially  the  merit  of  the  translations,  all  which  he  says 
he  wiiuM  hum,  if  he  could),  and  is  himself  an  early  and 
huflifient  proof  that  the  absurdities  of  his  contemporaries 
ougiit  ni)t  to  lie  called  *  Aristotelian,*  any  more  than  Aris- 
tutle  himself  'the  Philosopher.*  Bjicon  could  read  Aris- 
totle without  danuer  of  falling  into  idolatry  :  his  antagonists 
r«)uld  have  erected  a  system  of  verbal  disputes  upon  the 
PrindftiiA  of  Newton,  if  they  had  possessed  it. 

After  \i\^  rt-'turn  to  Oxfonl,  with  a  doctor's  degree  granted 
at  Pari*,  which  was  immediately  also  confirmed  by  the 
former  univer^ily,  he  took  the  vows  of  a  Franciscan  in  a 
convent  pussesse*!  by  that  order  at  Oxford,  on  the  persuasion, 
It  is  said,  of  Robert  Greathead  or  Gn)stcte,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  be  had  alreadv  done'  this  before  his  return  to  Oxford, 
but  this  appears  to  navo  arisen  from  his  having  been  known 


to  have  resided  in  a  Franciscan  convent  while  at  Paris. 
From  the  time  of  his  return,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
A.D.  1240,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  to  experimental  philosophy.  In  spite  of 
the  vow  of  poverty,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  wanted 
means,  fbr  he  says  himself  that  in  twenty  years  he  spent 
20U0  livres  (French)  in  books  and  instruments ;  a  very  large 
sum  in  those  days. 

The  vow  oT  the  Franciscans  was  poverty,  manual  labour, 
and  study ;  but  the  first  two  were  soon  abandoned.  On  this 
subject  we  notice  a  writing  of  Bacon,  of  which  (except  in 
Dr.  Jebb's  list)  we  can  find  only  one  casual  notice  (in 
Vossius,  de.  Hist,  Lnt,  art.  Bacon).  It  is  said  that  he 
answered  a  work  of  St.  Bonavcnture.  general  of  his  order, 
which  treated  of  the  abovementioned  vow ;  but  which  side 
either  party  adopted  is  not  stated. 

The  enmity  of  his  brethren  soon  began  to  show  itself:  tho 
lectures  which  he  gave  in  the  University  were  prohibited, 
as  well  as  the  transmission  of  any  of  his  writings  beyond 
the  walls  of  his  convent.  The  charge  made  against  him 
was  that  of  ma(»ic,  which  was  then  frequently  brought 
against  those  who  studied  the  sciences,  and  particularly  che- 
mistry. The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  of  that  time  as  to 
mathematics  or  physics  was  afterwards  described  by  An- 
thony-a-Wood,  who  says  that  they  knew  no  property  of  the 
circle  except  that  of  keeping  out  the  devil,  and  thought  the 
points  of  a  triangle  would  wound  religion.  Brought  up  to 
consider  philosophy  as  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
heresy  itself,  many  of  them  might  perhaps  be  honest  bo- 
lievers  in  its  magical  power;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  were  a  few  more  acute  minds,  who  saw  that  Roger 
Bacon  was  in  reality  endeavouring  to  evoke  a  spirit  whoso 
influence  would  upset  the  power  they  had  acquired  over 
the  thoughts  of  men.  and  allow  them  to  read  and  reflect, 
without  fear  of  excommunication,  or  the  necessity  of  in- 
(]uiring  what  council  had  authorized  the  book.  The  ffdlow- 
ing  detached  passages  of  the  Opus  Majus  no  doubt  contain 
opinions  which  its  author  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing : — 

*  Most  students  have  no  worthy  exercise  for  their  heads, 
and  therefore  languish  and  stupefy  upon  bad  translations, 
which  lose  them  both  time  and  money.  Appearances  alone 
rule  them,  and  they  care  not  what  they  know,  but  what  they 
are  thought  to  know  by  a  senseless  multitude.— There  are 
four  principal  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  arriving  at 
knowledge — authority,  habit,  appearances  as  they  pre>ent 
themselves  to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  concealment  of  ignorance 
combined  with  ostentation  of  knowledge.— Even  if  the  first 
three  could  be  got  over  by  some  great  effort  of  reason,  tlie 
fourth  remains  read  v.— Men  presume  to  teach,  before  they 
have  learnt,  and  fall  into  so  many  errors,  that  the  idle  think 
them^^lves  happy  in  comparison— and  hence  both  in  science 
and  in  common  life  we  see  a  thousand  falschotxls  for  ono 
truth. — And  this  being  the  case,  we  must  not  stick  to  what 
we  hear  and  read,  but  must  examine  most  strictly  the  opi- 
nions of  our  ancestors,  that  we  may  add  what  is  lacking, 
and  correct  what  is  erroneous,  but  with  all  modesty  and 
allowance.— We  must,  with  all  our  strength,  prefer  reason 
to  custom,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good  to  the  ])^r- 
ceptions  of  the  vulgar:  and  we  must  not  use  the  triple  argu- 
ment; that  is  to  say,  this  has  been  laid  down,  this  has  been 
usual,  this  has  lieen  common,  therefore  it  is  to  be  held  by. 
For  the  very  o])posite  conclusion  does  much  better  follow 
from  the  premises.  And  though  the  whole  world  lie  pos- 
sessed by  these  causes  of  error,  let  us  freely  hear  opinions 
contrary  to  estiiblished  usage.' 

As  might  1)0  supposed,  Roger  Bacon  cultivated  tho  ac- 
quaintance of  men  who  held  sentiments  similar  to  the  tilMi\c, 
which  could  not  please  his  brethren.  Among  tlicin  we  Imve 
mentioned  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  usually  rfsiiUfl 
at  Oxford.  This  prelate,  who  wa9  a  good  mathematician, 
and  a  resi^dute  opponent  of  undue  interlerence  on  the  part  of 
the  see  of  Rome  {terrijicus  fntptF  redargutor,  says  Cam- 
den), had  ofl^ioHed  Innocent  IV.,  who  attempted  to  sippoint 
his  nephew,  a  boy,  to  a  prebend  at  Lincoln.  On  being  ex- 
communicated, Grostdte  appealed  fVom  the  tribunal  of  Rome 
to  that  of  Christ ;  and  so  prevalent  was  tlie  opinion  of  his 
antipathy  to  the  pope,  that  a  Mtory  is  gravely  told  by 
Knyghton  (cited  by  Blount,  Censura,  &c.).  that  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  after  his  death,  appeared  to  Inntx^ent  in  a  dream, 
and  exclaiming  *  Surge^  mtser,  veni  in  judicium  t  actuallv 
stabbed  his  Holiness,  who  was  found  dead  next  morning.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Innocent  IV.  died  a  natural  fleatb* 
and  useleu  to  speculate  upon  the  meant  by  which  such  % 
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oircumstance  as  the  preceding,  if  true,  could  come  to  be 
known.  But  perhaps  the  memory  of  GrostSte  may  have 
been  one  reason  of  the  wiUinguess  with  which  succeeding 
popes  continued  Bacon's  imprisonment,  to  which  we  shall 
soon  come ;  fur  though  they  might  hold  his  suirit  guiltless 
of  the  death  of  Innocent,  they  long  remembercfl  what  he  had 
done  in  the  flesh :  and  when  Edward  I.  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,  long  after,  applied  to  Clement  V.  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  GrostAte,  they  received  for  answer  that  the  pope  would 
rather  his  hones  were  thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  a  pope  was  elected,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  Opu^  Maju$,  This  was  Clement  IV. 
(elected  1265),  who  had  previously,  when  cardinal-bishop  of 
Sahina,  been  legate  in  England.  Here  he  ha«l  heard  of 
Bacon's  discoveries,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  his  writ- 
ings; but,  as  before  stated,  the  prohibition  of  the  Francis- 
cans prevented  his  wish  being  complied  with.  After  his 
election  as  head  of  the  Church,  Bacon,  conceiving  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  or  impropriety  in  disolwying  his 
immediate  superiors  at  the  command  of  the  pope,  wrote  to 
him,  stating  that  he  was  now  ready  to  send  him  whatever 
he  wished  for.  The  answer  was  a  repetition  of  the  former 
request :  and  Bacon  accordingly  drew  up  the  Opus  Majits^ 
of  which  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  the  materials  ready. 
It  appears  that  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstinces  in 
which  he  stood;  for  Clement's  answer  requires  him  to  send 
the  work  with  haste,  any  crmimand  of  his  superiors  or  con- 
stitution of  his  order  notwithstanding,  and  also  to  point  out, 
with  all  secrecy,  how  the  danger  mentioned  by  him  might 
be  avoided.  The  book  was  sent  in  the  year  1267,  by  the 
hands  of  John  of  London,  a  pupil  of  whom  he  speaks  highly, 
and  who  has  usually  obtained  some  notice  from  the  very 
great  praise  which  Bacon  in  one  place  appears  to  give  him, 
when  he  says  that  he  only  knows  two  g(H)d  mathematicians, 
namely,  John  of  London,  and  another  whom  he  names. 
But  from  some  other  circumstanc^>s  Dr.  Jebb  concludes, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  of  the  two  was  John 
Peccam,  a  London  Franciscan,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  well  known  as  a  mathematician. 

Before  the  Opus  M({jus,  Bacon,  acconling  to  his  own 
account,  had  written  nothing  except  a  few  slight  treatises, 
'capitula  quoodam.  Before  he  took  the  vows  he  wrote 
nothing  whatever ;  and  afterwards,  as  he  says  to  Clement, 
he  would  have  composed  many  l)ooks  for  his  brother  and 
bis  friends,  but  when  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to 
communicate  them,  he  neglected  to  write. 

With  the  Opus  Majus  he  sent  also  two  other  works,  the 
Opus  Minus  and  the  Opus  Tertium,  the  second  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract of  the  first,  and  the  third  a  supplement  to  it.  These 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  but  have  not 
been  printed.  It  appears  that,  after  the  death  of  Clement, 
which  took  place  in  November,  1268  (not  1271,  as  stated  by 
some ;  the  latter  date  is  that  of  the  election  of  Clement's 
successor,  the  see  having  been  vacant  two  years  and  three 
quarters),  he  revised  and  augmenteil  the  second  of  these 
works.  What  receipt  ion  Clement  gave  them  is  not  known  ; 
some  say  he  was  highly  gratified,  and  provided  for  the 
bearer;  others,  that  he  at  least  iwrmitted  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  the  writer.  Both  stories  are  unlikely :  for 
Clement  could  hardly  have  received  the  work  before  he  was 
seize<l  with  his  last  illness. 

Till  the  year  1278  Bacon  was  allowed  to  remain  free  from 
open  persecution ;  but  in  that  year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  general 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  allcrwanls  ])ope,  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  btMng  appointed  legate  to  the  court  of  France, 
this  was  thought  a  pnjjHjr  op|Kjrtiniity  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings. Bacon,  then  sixty- four  years  old,  was  acconlingly 
summoned  to  Paris  (Dr.  Jebb  implies  that  he  had  already 
removed  his  residence  there,  to  another  convent  of  his  onler), 
where  a  council  of  Franciscans,  with  Jerome  at  their  head, 
condemned  his  writings,  and  cimnuitted  him  to  close  con- 
finement. According  to  Bale,  or  Balocus  (cited  by  Dr.  Jebb), 
the  charge  of  innovation  was  the  pretext,  but  of  what  kind 
was  not  s]>ecified:  according  to  others,  the  writings  of  Bacon 
upon  astrolosry  were  the  jiarticular  ground  of  accusation. 
We  cannot  learn  that  any  ofi'er  of  pardon  was  made  to  the 
accused  upon  his  recantation  of  the  obnoxious  opinions,  as 
usual  in  such  cases;  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Opus 
Afqjus,  Baeon  would  have  conceived  himself  bound  to  accept, 
at  least  if  he  recognized  the  legality  of  the  tribunal.  A 
confirmation  of  the  proceeding  was  immediately  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Home.  During  ten  years,  every  effort 
made  by  hitn  to  procure  his  enlargement  was  without  sue-  , 


cess.  Tho  two  succeeding  pontiffs  had  short  and  Inisy 
reigns ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Jerome  (Nicholas  IV.) 
Bacon  once  more  tried  to  attract  notice.  He  sent  to  that 
pope,  it  is  said,  a  treatise  on  the  method  of  retarding  tho 
nifirmities  of  old  age,  the  only  consequence  of  which  was 
increased  rigour  and  closer  ccmfinement  But  that  which 
wns  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  justice  of  the  pope,  was 
conceded  to  private  interest,  and  tiacon  was  at  last  restored 
to  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  some  powerful  nobles,  but 
who  they  were  is  not  mentioned.  Some  say  he  died  in 
prison ;  but  the  best  authorities  unite  in  stating  that  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  a  compendium  of  theo- 
logy, and  died  some  months,  or  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half, 
alter  Nicholas  IV.  (who  died  April,  1292).  We  hare 
adtipted  1292  from  Anthony-a-Wood,  as  the  most  probable 
year  of  his  death,  though  foreign  works  frequently  state 
that  he  died  in  12^-1.  lie  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Frnncisrans  at  Oxford.  The  manuscripts  which  he  left 
l)ehind  him  were  immediately  put  under  lock  and  key  by 
the  magic-fearing  survivors  of  his  order,  until,  not  so  lucky 
as  those  of  another  wizani,  Michael  Scott,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  eaten  by  insects. 

Of  the  a.>serted  works  of  Racon  there  is  a  verj'  large  catt- 
higue.  cited  mostly  from  Bale  and  Pits,  in  the  preface  to 
Dr.  J  ebb's  edition  of  the  Opus  Majus.  Tliey  amount  to 
five  on  grammar,  six  on  pure  mathematics,  seventeen  on 
mechanics  and  general  physics,  ten  on  optics,  six  on  geo- 
graphy, seven  on  a<troiu)my,  one  on  chronology,  nine  on 
chemistry  and  alchemy,  five  on  magic,  eight  on  logir  and 
metaphysics,  nine  on  medicine,  six  on  theology,  twelve  mis- 
cellaneous, a  hundred  and  one  in  all.  But  it  it  most  likely 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  were  extracts  tmrn  the  Oput 
Majuf,  &c.,  with  separate  titles,  that  some  are  not  genume^ 
and  that  others  are  more  projierly  attributable  to  the  two  ether 
Ba<'ons  already  mentioned.  The  principal  manuscripts  of 
the  Opus  Majus  ixrCf  one  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Dub- 
lin, discovered  by  Dr.  Jebb,  which  forms  the  text  of  his 
edition,  two  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  one  in  the  Harleian, 
one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christl  College,  Cambridge, 
one  in  that  of  Ma^^dalen  College,  two  in  the  King's  Library, 
all  containing  vanous  parts  of  the  work.  These  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Opus  Minus  and  Ovus  Tertium  in  the  Cot- 
tonian Libra r\-,  already  mentionen,  of  some  in  Lambeth 
palace,  in  the  liodleiun  Library  at  Oxford,  and  a  host  of  others 
at  home  and  abrc^ad  which  wo  cannot  specify.  The  Dublin 
manuscript  is  the  only  entire  one  with  which  Dr.  Jebb  was 
acquainted.  It  is  a  folio  of  249  leaves,  beautifully  written 
on  thick  paper,  with  a  good  margin,  and  in  double  columns. 
It  is  not  dated,  but  from  tho  character  of  the  writing  it  is 
judged  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  perhaps  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  geometrical  figures  are 
'  neatly  drawn  in  the  margin.  Pope  Clement's  letters  are  in 
the  Vatican  library. 

Of  printed  works  we  have  found  the  following : — Penpee- 
///•«,  Frankfort,  1 C 1 4 ;  Dc  Sprcufis  and  Specma  Mathrma- 
tira,  Frankfort,  1G14,  reprinted  in  1071 :  De  Mirabili  Po- 
testate  Art  is  et  Xaturtp^  Paris.  1542;  Girard,  De  f admi- 
rable Pouuoir,  «Jr.  ou  est  traicte  de  la  Pierre  Phiiosopkaie 
(translation  of  the  preceding).  Paris,  IS.*)  7,  reprinted  in  1629; 
Scripta  quondam  de  Arte  Chemier,  Frankfort,  1603  and 
IGJO;  Svficulum  Atchetmip,  und.  De  Secretis  Operihu 
Art  is  vt  S^a  turrp,  et  de  Nullitate  MafffiP,  in  vols.  h.  and  v. 
of  Zetzner's  Theatrum  Chemicnm,  Strasburg,  1659;  the 
Opus  Majus,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb,  London,  1 733 ;  De  re- 
tan/am/is  Scnectutis  Accidentd>us,  Oxford,  1590,  translated 
by  Dr.  R.  Browne,  London,  1683.  In  a  volume  of  tracts 
on  alchemy,  Lyons,  I5J7,  there  are  two  attributed  to 
Roger  Bacon ;  and  tliere  is  one  (the  Speculum  Alckemiee^ 
in  Knglish)  in  a  similar  collection,  I^ndon,  1683.  The 
work  on  oM  age  was  published  in  Knglish.  1683. 

It  only  remain<«  for  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Roger  Bacon's  writings,  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
Ojms  Majus.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  this 
Work,  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  appeal,  if  we  would 
show  that  philosophy  was  successfully  cultivated  in  an 
English  univcrMty  during  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  of 
course  in  Latin,  but  in  Latin  of  so  simple  a  character,  that 
we  know  of  none  in  the  middle  ages  more  easy  to  read :  and 
it  forms  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  stiff  and  barbarous  stvle 
of  that  and  succeeding  times.  We  think  we  see  thethou^ti 
of  the  author  untranslated,  though  the  idiom  is  often  that  of 
an  Angbi-Norman ;  bjr  which  we  mean  that  we  frequently 
find  Latin  words  used  m  their  modem  English  sense,  as,  fbr 
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intianoe,  intendere  for  in  animo  habere,  meaninf^  tho  same 
as  our  word  to  intend  ;  prccsumere  for  sibi  arrogare  in  the 
sense  of  to  presume.  We  should  perhaps  rather  say  that 
the  Enf^lish  words  rcccivo  their  meaning  from  the  corrupted 
Latin,  and  not  vice  versd,  in  which  case  the  work  of  Roger 
Bacon  may  become  useful  in  tracing  the  change,  and  tho 
more  so  on  account  of  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style. 

The  charge  of  heresy  appears  to  bo  by  no  means  so  well 
founded  as  a  Protestant  would  wish.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  his  writings  Bacon  is  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  that 
is,  he  expressly  submits  matters  of  opinion  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  saying  (Cott.  MSS.  cited  by  Jebb)  that  if 
the  respec^t  duo  to  the  vicar  of  the  Saviour,  *  vicarius  Sal- 
vatofis,  alone,  and  tho  benefit  of  the  world,  could  be  con- 
sulted in  any  other  way  than  by  the  progress  of  philosophy, 
he  would  not,  under  such  impediments  as  lay  in  his  way,  pro- 
ceed with  his  undertaking  for  the  whole  church  of  God,  how- 
ever much  it  might  entreat  or  insist.  Ilis  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  Latin  or  western  form,  breaks  out  in  ever}' 
page  ;  and  all  science  is  con^tidcred  with  direct  reference  to 
thtMlogy,  and  not  othcrwiso.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
credit  of  his  principles,  considering  the  book -burning,  heretic- 
hunting  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any 
other  fon*e  except  that  of  i>ersuasion.  lie  takes  care  to  have 
l>oth  authority  and  reason  for  every  proposition  that  he  ad- 
vances :  perhaps,  indeed,  he  might  have  experienced  for- 
bearance at  the  hand  of  those  who  wore  his  persecutors,  had 
he  not  so  clearly  made  out  prophets,  aposth^s,  and  fathers 
to  have  been  partakers  of  his  opinions.  *  Hut  let  not  your 
•Serenity  imagme,*  he  says,  '.that  I  intend  to  excite  the  cie- 
mmcy  of  your  Holiness,  in  order  that  the  paual  majesty 
should  employ  force  against  weak  authors  and  tho  multi- 
tude, or  that  my  unworthy  self  should  raise  any  stumbling- 
block  to  study.'  Indeed  the  whole  scope  of  the  first  pirt  of 
the  work  is  to  prove,  from  authority  and  from  reason,  that 
])hilosoi>by  and  Christianity  cannot  disa;;ree ;  a  sentiment 
ultt>;;ether  of  his  own  revivul,  in  an  age  in  which  all  philo- 
sophers, and  mathematicians  in  particular,  were  considered 
as  at  best  of  dubious  orthodoxy. 

The  reasoning  of  Bacon  is  generally  directly  dependent 
upon  his  premises,  which,  though  often  wrong,  seldom  lead 
him  to  the  pre\'ailing  extreme  of  absurdity.  £ven  his  abtro- 
loiry  and  alchemy,  those  two  greiit  blots  upon  his  character, 
ua  they  are  usually  called,  are,  when  considered  by  the  side 
(if  a  later  age,  harmless  modifications,  irrational  only  because 
unproved,  and  neither  impossible  nor  unworthy  of  tho  inves- 
tigation of  a  philosopher,  in  the  absence  of  preceding  exix^- 
riments.  His  astrology  is  physical.  *  With  regard  to 
liuman  affairs,  true  mathematicians  do  not  presume  to 
nrike  certain,  but  consider  how  the  body  is  aUcriMl  by  the 
hi*Bvens,  and  the  bo<ly  being  altered,  the  mind  is  excited  to 
public  and  private  acts,  free  will  existing  all  the  same.'  An 
a^e  which  is  divided  upon  the  question  of  the  eflectofthe 
moon  upon  lunatics,  and  of  which  the  philosophers  have  col- 
lected no  forts  deciftivo  against  many  alleged  eflccts  of  the 
!»ame  planet  upon  plants,  cun  a>k  no  more  of  a  philosopher 
of  the  thirteenth  century  than  that  he  should  not  l)e  too  posi- 
tive. The  fame  of  I^ibnitz  has  not  suflered  from  the  pre- 
t'stablished  harmrmy  oim  half  as  much  as  that  of  Bacon 
from  his  astrology  and  alchemy,  which  were  Inilieved  in  to 
a  much  greater  extent  by  many  of  the  learned  of  his  time, 
and  the  united  effect  of  which  would  seem  to  us  sense  and 
logic,  compared  with  tho  metaphysical  folly,  all  his  own,  of 
the  eminent  philosopher  just  cited. 

This  planetary  inlluenco  appears  to  have  been  firmly 
lielieved  in  by  Bacon,  and  in  particular  tho  etl'ect  of  the 
concatenations  on  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.  Per- 
haps he  was  rather  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  which 
was  condemned  by  tne  same  men  who  thought  mathematics 
and  philo<»ophy  havoure<l  of  heresy.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pretendcil  science  was  almost  universally 
allowed  existence,  even  by  those  who  amsidercd  its  use 
unlawful :  nor  can  we  infer  that  the  church  disbelieved  it, 
because  that  body  discouraged  it,  any  more  than  that  it 
rejected  infernal  spirits,  because  it  anathematised  magic. 

We  must  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  the  thiuKS 
which  Banui  ndates  as  upon  credible  authority,  and  the 
opinion^  which  hu  professi^s  himself  to  entertain  from  his 
own  investigations.  In  almost  every  page  wo  meet  with 
ftoroelhinu:  now  considered  extremely  absurd,  and  with  rea- 
»«jn.  But  before  the  dav  of  printing  there  was  very  little 
publishing :  a  book  which  was  written  in  one  country,  found 
Its  way  but  slowly  into  otliers,  one  copy  at  a  time ;  and  a  man 


of  learning  seldom  met  those  with  whom  he  could  discuss 
the  probability  of  any  narmtive.  The  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  story  must  be  rejected  because  it  ia  fitrange« 
would  then  have  amounted  to  a  disbelief  of  all  that  had  beeil 
written  on  physics ;  a  state  of  mind  to  which  we  cannot  con- 
ceive any  one  of  that  age  bringing  himself.  Nor  can  we 
rightly  decide  what  opinion  to  form  of  Bacon  as  a  philoso- 
pher, until  we  know  how  much  he  rejected,  as  well  as  how 
much  he  believed.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  his 
alchemy :  he  does  not  say  he  had  made  gold  himself,  but 
that  others  had  as8erte<l  themselves  to  have  made  it;  and 
his  account  of  the  drink  by  which  men  had  lived  hundreds 
of  years  is  a  relation  taken  from  another.  Voltaire,  in  his 
philosophical  dictionary,  has  overlooked  this  distinction,  and 
has  much  to  say  in  conseciuence.  It  was,  however,  no  very 
strange  matter  that  Bacon,  who  (if  the  SpffctUum  Alchemi€e 
be  really  his,  of  which,  from  the  style,  we  doubt)  believed 
with  many  others  that  sulphur  anil  mercury  were  the  first 
principles  of  all  bodies,  should  endeavour  to  eomi^ound  gold, 
or  should  give  credit  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  pn)fcssed 
to  have  done  so.  But  there  is  not  in  Bacon's  alchemy  an> 
direction  for  tho  use  of  prayers,  fasting,  or  planetary  hours. 

The  great  points  by  which  Bacon  is  known  ore  his  re- 
puted knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  of  the  telescope.  W^ith 
regard  to  tho  former,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  what  we  call 
gunpowder  is  intended,  though  some  dettmating  mixture,  of 
which  saltpetre  is  an  ingredient,  is  spoken  of  as  commonly 
known.    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

*  Some  things  disturb  the  ear  so  much,  that  if  they  were 
made  to  happen  suddenly,  by  night,  and  with  sutiicient 
skill,  no  city  or  army  could  bear  them.  No  noise  of  thunder 
could  compare  with  them.  Some  things  strike  terror  on  the 
sight,  so  that  tlie  Hashes  of  the  clouds  are  beyond  com- 
parison less  disturbing;  works  similar  to  which  Gideon  is 
thought  to  have  performed  in  the  camp  of  the  Midianites. 
And  an  instance  we  take  from  a  childish  amusement,  which 
exists  in  many  ])arts  of  the  world,  to  wit,  that  with  an 
instrument  as  large  as  the  human  thumb,  by  the  violence  of 
the  salt  called  saltpetre,  so  horrible  a  noise  is  made  by  the 
rupture  of  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  parchment,  that  it  is 
thought  to  exceed  loud  thunder,  and  the  flash  is  stronger 
than  the  brightest  lightning.*     Opus  Majus,  p.  474. 

There  are' passages  in  the  work  De  Serretis  Operibus,  <f^. 
(cited  by  Ilutton,  Dictionary^  art.  Gunpowder),  which 
expressly  mention  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  salt|)etre  as  ingre- 
dients. But,  inde{)endently  of  the  claim  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indians  [see  Gunpowder],  there  is  an  author,  Marcus 
Greecus,  whose  work,  Liber  Ignium  (now  existing  only  in 
Latin  translations  from  the  Greek),  is  cited  by  Dr.  Jebb 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  considered  by  both  as  older  than 
Bacon.  Dr.  Ilutton,  into  whose  hands  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
script passe<l,  found  this  writer  mentioned  by  an  Arabic 
physician  of  the  ninth  century.  GrsDCUS  gives  the  receipt 
for  gunpowder,  namely,  one  part  of  sulphur,  two  of  willow- 
charcoal,  and  six  of  saltpetre.  Two  manuscript  copies  of 
GraMsus  were  also  found  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  See 
Marcus  Gr.ccus.] 

W^ith  regard  to  the  telescope,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Bacon  had  cnnreived  the  instrument,  though  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  carried  his  conception  into  practice,  or  invented 
it.  His  words  aro  these ; — '  We  can  so  shape  transparent 
substances,  and  so  arrange  them  with  respect  to  our  sight 
and  objects,  that  rays  can  be  broken  and  Utnt  as  we  please, 
so  that  objects  may  be  seen  far  off  or  near,  under  whatever 
angle  we  please ;  and  thus  from  an  incredible  distance  we 
may  read  tho  smallest  letters,  and  number  thegminsof  du»t 
and  sand,  on  account  of  tho  greatness  of  the  angle  under 
which  we  see  them ;  and  we  may  manage  so  as  hardly  to  see 
iHKlies,  when  near  to  us,  on  account  of  the  small ness  uf  the 
angle  under  which  wo  cause  them  to  be  seen :  fur  vision  of 
this  sort  is  not  a  consequence  of  di8tan<*e,  except  as  that 
affects  the  magnitude  of  the  angle.  And  thus  a  Iniy  may 
seem  a  giant,  and  a  man  a  mountain,  &c.'  The  above 
contains  a  true  description  of  a  telescope ;  but  if  Bacon 
had  constructed  one.  he  would  have  found  that  there  are 
impediments  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  magnifying 
iK)wer ;  and  still  more  that  a  boy  dws  not  appear  a  giant, 
but  a  lioy  at  a  smaller  distance. 

That  the  remarks  of  Bacon  are  derived  from  reflection  and 
imagination  only,  is  further  apparent  from  his  asserting  that 
a  small  army  could  be  made  to  appear  very  large,  and  that 
the  sun  and  moon  could  be  made  to  descend,  to  all  appear- 
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ftTice.  down  below,  and  stand  over  the  head  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  worth  notice,  that  these  ideas  of 
Bacon  did,  in  after  times,  produce  cither  the  telescope,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  consisting  in  the  magnifyinj^  of 
imat^es  produced  by  reflection,  and  that  before  the  date  either 
of  Jansen  or  Galileo.  Thomas  Digges,  son  of  Leonard 
Digges,  in  his  Stratiotikos,  London,  1590,  pago  359,  thus 
speaks  of  what  his  father  had  done,  in  the  presence,  as  he 
asserts,  of  numerous  living  eye-witnesses  : — 

•  And  such  was  his  Felicitie  and  happtc  successc,  not 
only  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  y^  Optikcs  and 
Catf)ptikes,  that  he  was  able  by  Perspectiue  Glasses,  duely 
scituatc  upon  conucnient  angles,  in  such  sort  to  discoucr 
every  particularitie  of  the  country  round  about,  wheresoeuer 
the  ^unne  beames  might  pearse  :  as  sithence  Archimedes 
(Bakon  of  Oxford  onely  excepted)  I  have  not  read  of  any  in 
action  eucr  able  by  means  natural  to  pcrforme  the  like. 
Which  partly  grew  by  the  aid  he  had  by  one  old  written 
book  of  the  same  Bakon's  Experiments,  that  by  strange 
aduenture,  or  rather  Destinie,  came  to  his  hands,  though 
chiefely  by  conioyning  continuall  laborious  Practise  with 
his  Matheniaticall  Studies.* 

And  the  same  Thomas  Digges,  in  his  Pantometna, 
Tendon,  1591,  Preface,  repeats  the  same  story,  with  more 
detail,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of  Bacon.  He  says 
tliat  his  fother  — '  sundrie  times  hath  by  proportionall 
Glasses  duely  situate  in  conuenient  angles,  not  onely  dis- 
coucred  things  farrc  off,  read  letters,  numbred  peeces  of 
money  with  tho  very  coyne  and  superscription  thereof,  cast 
by  some  of  his  freends  of  purposo  upon  Downes  in  open 
Fields,  but  also  seuen  miles  on  declared  what  hath  beene 
doone  at  that  instant  in  priuate  places.  There  are  yet 
living  diuerse  (of  these  his  dooings)  Oculaii  Tester,' 

We  must  refer,  for  further  details,  to  the  article  Tkle- 

SCOPB. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  whether  the  invention  of 
spectacles  is  due  to  Bacon,  or  whether  they  had  been  intro- 
duced just  before  he  wrote.  He  certainly  describes  them, 
and  explains  why  a  plane  convex  glass  magnifies.  But  he 
seems  to  us  to  speak  of  them  as  already  in  use.  '  Hence 
this  instrument  is  useful  to  old  persons  and  those  who  have 
weak  eyes.' 

The  Opus  Majus  begins  with  a  book  on  the  necessity  of 
advancing  knowledge,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of 
philosophy  in  theology.  It  is  followed  by  books  on  the 
utility  of  grammar  and  mathematics ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  runs  through  the  various  sciences  of  astronomy,  chro- 
nology, geography,  and  music.  The  account  of  the  inha- 
bited world  is  long  and  curious,  and  though  frequently 
based  on  that  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  writings  of  Pliny,  contains 
many  new  facts  from  travellers  of  his  own  and  preceding 
times.  His  account  of  the  defects  in  the  calendar  was 
variously  cited  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  two  centuries  after.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  consists  of  a  treatise  on  optics  and  on  experimental 
philosophy,  insisting  on  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
latter.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow, 
though  very  imperfect,  was  an  original  effort  of  a  character 
altogether  foreign  to  tho  philosophy  of  his  day.  He  attri- 
butes it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  cloud ; 
and  the  chief  merit  of  his  theory  is  in  the  clear  and  philo- 
sophical manner  in  which  he  proves  that  tho  phenomenon 
is  an  appearance,  and  not  a  reality.  Between  the  two  last- 
muntioncd  hooks  \d  a  treatise  De  Multiplicalione  Specierum, 
entirely  filled  with  discussions  somewhat  metaphysical  upon 
the  connexion  and  causes  of  phenomena. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into  details: 
nor  could  we,  in  any  moderate  space,  do  justice  to  the  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  or  distinctly  mark  the  principal  of 
the  numerous  singular  and  now-exploded  notions  which 
are  introduced ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  does  there  exist 
any  f\ill  account  of  the  contents,  to  which  we  can  refer  the 
reader. 

BACON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  father  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizalieth,  was  de- 
(•cen<led  from  an  antient  and  wealthy  family  in  Suflblk,  which 
had  huld  considerable  possessions  in  that  county  for  several 
generations.  He  was  tliu  second  son  of  Robert  Bacon i  of 
Drinkston,  in  Suffolk,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Gage, 
of  Pakenhani.  in  the  same  county,  and  was  Iwm  in  the  year 
1510  at  Chiselhiirst,  in  Kent.  The  biography  of  his  early 
years  is  uncertain ;  but  he  received  lus  scholastic  educa- 


tion at  Bene*t  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  and 
having  finished  his  course  of  study  there,  spent  a  consider- 
able time  abroa'd,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  fur  the  puipoad 
of  completing  his  education.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
kept  his  terms  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
that  society.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  detailed 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  professional  course  of  an  advocate 
cannot  bo  traced  with  the  same  minuteness  as  in  modem 
times.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  at  an  early  period  of  his 
practice  he  attained  a  high  reputation ;  for  in  1537,  at  which 
time  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  and  nine 
years  afterwards  was  promoted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  office 
of  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  a  place  of  considerable 
emolument  and  responsibility.  He  continued  to  hold  thk 
latter  oiUce  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  his  patein 
being  renewed  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  that 
prince.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  1539. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  prepared  and  presented  to  Henry  VIIL 
a  written  project  for  the  formation  of  a  college  for  the  study 
of  politics  and  diplomacy,  to  be  endowed  with  wut  of  tlie 
property  of  the  dissolved  religious  houses.  The  design 
was  to  instruct  the  students,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages, 
and  then  to  send  them  abroad  with  the  kind's  ambas- 
sadors to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  Some 
of  the  persons  thus  educated,  were  to  be  appointed  to  write 
the  history  of  all  embassies,  treaties,  and  other  foreign 

'  transactions,  and  also  of  all  public  trials  and  important 

I  judicial  proceedings  at  home ;  but  before  any  oi  them 
were  permitted  to  write  on  these  subjects,  they  were  to 
take  an  oath  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  tney  would 
do  it  truly,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  any  other  corrupt 
affection.  This  design  miscarried,  probably,  as  Buniet 
suggests,  because  the  king,  *  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  bad 
so  outrun  liis  bounty,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
bring  any  such  projects  to  effect.*     {Historvqf  the  R^nr^ 

'  mation,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)  Having  adopted  the  Protestant  faitb« 
Sir  Nicholas  Bat^n  was  of  course  excluded  from  all  favour  or 

.  public  employment  during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  upon  tho 
accession  of  EHzaheth,  he  was  selected,  with  Sir  William 
Cecil,  Sir  Francis  Knollis,  and  several  others  of  the  Protes- 
tant party,  to  be  of  her  privy  council,  and  to  qualify  the  in- 
tiuence  of  those  of  the  Catholic  partv  whom  she  thought  it 
prudent  to  retain  as  her  advisers.  With  Cecil  he  was  con- 
nected not  only  by  opinion  and  politics,  but  by  relationship^ 
as  they  both  married  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of 
Giddy  Hall,  in  Es^^ex.    In  December,  1558,  the  queen  dis- 

j  placed  the  Lord  Chancellor  Heath,  who  was  also  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  gave  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  Hm 
keepers  of  the  seal  in  former  rei^s  had  no  dignity  nor 
authority  attached  to  their  office,  havmg  merely  the  temporary 
custody  of  the  seal,  until  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, for  the  purpose  of  sealing  such  writs  and  patents  ■■ 

.were  required.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  conceiving  it  to  be 
inexpedient  that  doubts  should  exist  respecting  the  extent 
of  his  authority,  advised  the  queen  to  make  Uie  appoint- 

I  ment  by  letters-patent,  which  rendered  the  office  permanent, 
and  expressly  gave  him  all  tho  rank  and  authori^  of  a  Lord 

'  Chanci*llor.  '  His  not  being  raised  to  that  high  title,*  says 
Burnet,  '  perhaps  flowed  from  his  own  modesty ;  for,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  most  pious,  and  wisest  men 
of  the  nation,  so  he  retained  in  all  his  greatness  a  modesty 
equal  to  what  the  antiunt  Greeks  and  Romans  had  canied 
with  them  to  their  highest  ad\ ancement.'  {History  qf  the 
Rpfonnation^  vol.  ii.  p.  380.) 

On  the  'J5th  of  January,  1559,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  opened 
the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth  with  a  discreet  and  tem- 
perate spuech,  recommendmir  in  particular  to  the  Lords  and 

I  Commons  a  candid  consideration  of  the  religious  diffeicncet 
which  then  agitated  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  their  satis- 
factory arrangement.  This  speech,  which  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Biosraphia  Britanmca,  tliough  partaking  of  the 
diffuse  and  redundant  style  of  that  age,  is  an  extiemely 
judicious  performance,  well  calculated  to  conciliate  con- 
tending factions  and  to  remove  the  difficulties  by  which 
Elizabeths  government  was  beset  at  the  commencemeht  of 
her  reign.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difficulties 
was  the  settlement  of  religion,  and  in  this  woik  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  was  an  important  instrument  both  in  council  and  in 
action.  In  March,  1 55'J,  the  queen  appointed  a  public  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  the  purpoaa 


BAG  2: 

at  dileiualiiK  Mvenkl  controvertCKl  points  in  the  doctrines 
tnd  Mnrnonies  cf  the  Church  of  Rome,  It  was  agreed 
that  nine  divine*  should  ar^'Ue  on  eitcli  side,  und  Sir  Nicho- 
tas   Bacon,  as   Lonl  Kevper.  was  norninnled   president  or 

deralor.  Tlio  CDiirerunce  cnrled  abruptly,  in  consequence, 
u  it  was  asserted  by  (lie  Protectant  party,  of  a  breaeh  or 
order  on  the  part  or  the  Calhulic  ilivinoa,  some  of  whom 
•ere  in  consequence  commiCied  by  tlie  Lurdaof  the  Council 
to  the  Tower,  and  others  were  ri'quired  to  give  security  to 
Miswer  for  their  disobedience  and  contempt. 

Bacon's  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  well  as  his 
own  upright  and  manly  conduct,  enabled  him  generally  to 
retain  the  favour  of  the  queen;  but  in  )S64  lie  was  sua- 

Kted  of  having  approved,  and  even  assisted  in  writing,  a 
k.  published  by  one  Hales,  which  questioned  the  title 
of  Mary.  Queen  of  Sculland,  to  succeed,  after  Elizabeth, 
to  the  Enithsh  throne.  At  that  time  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained a  projcf^t  of  marrying  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the 
queun,  and  both  she  and  that  powerful  favourite  were  greatly 
exasperated  at  the  appearance  of  tliis  hook,  which  was  ex- 
pre&iily  complained  of  by  Mary's  ambassador.  Hales  waH 
oommitted  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  is  said 
not  to  have  had  more  hand  in  the  book  than  Sir  William 
Cecil,  was  dismissed  from  the  privy  council  and  from  court, 
and  discharged  from  all  intorferencc  with  public  aOaira  ex- 
cept in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Anthony  Wood  says 
(Al/i^Tttr  Ozm..\Ql.\.  f.  177.  edit.  172l)tliolit  was  contem- 
plated to  take  the  seal  from  him  at  this  time,  and  that  it  was 
□flered  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
bad  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  but  that  he 
reAiied  to  accept  it  At  length,  however,  by  the  assinlance 
it  Cecil,  who  continued  through  life  bis  firm  friend,  Bacon 
Hiccccded  in  reinitaiing  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 

iueen  ;  and  he  from  this  time  uutil  his  death  appears  to 
ave  enjoyed  her  favour  and  full  cnnfidcnre  without  inter- 
rupliun.  In  1377  the  queen  visited  him  at  the  splendid 
mansion  which  he  had  lately  built  at  Gorhambury,  in  Hert- 
fordshire; and  it  was  to  that  occasion  that  the  anecdote 
refers  which  is  related  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Apiphl/iegmx. 
Upon  the  queen's  telling  him  '  that  hU  house  was  too  little 
for  him,'  he  happily  replied.  '  Not  so,  madam ;  but  your 
majesty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my  house.' 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  died  on  the  2Uth  of  February.  1579, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  liis  mind,  as 
inven  by  his  son.  Lord  Baron,  appears  to  be  just  and 
accurate,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  all  the  facta  wliicb 
tre  recorded  of  bis  life  and  conduc^t.  '  He  woi,'  says 
K,  *  a  plain  man,  direct  and  constant,  without  all  fliicsse 
md  doubleneu,  and  one  that  was  of  a  mind  that  a  man,  in 
lii  private  proceedings  and  estate,  and  in  the  proceedings 
>f  state,  should  rest  upon  the  soundneis  and  strength  of  his 
iwn  couriei.  and  not  upon  practii-e  to  circumvent  othen.' 

Many  speeches  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  as  Lord  Keeper 
ipon  formal  occasions  will  bo  found  in  the  porliamentary 
itatory  of  the  Drat  twenty  years  of  Elizabetii's  reign,  and 
leveral  addresses  by  him  to  judges  on  being  called  to  the  i 
lench  are  still  extant  in  various  depositories  of  manuscripts. 
Hisaddresseson  these  occasions  are  replete  with  gomi  sense, 
rhc  following  observations  on  judicial  delays,  contained  in 
[lis  aitdrena  to  Sir  Roger  Man  wood  on  bi'ing  swoni  in  as  l>»rd 
^hief  Baron,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  remarks  on  niiuilar 
Kcaaions.  '  Certain  it  is,'  snys  he, '  that  albeit  a  judge  be 
^lly  furnished  with  knowledge,  di^tc  re  lion,  and  integrity, 
ret  if  he  be  slothful  and  do  nut  ex|icdite  his  judgments,  but 
lelayeth  the  same  when  the  causes  lie  ready  to  Iw  judged, 
iien  it  followeth  necessarily  that  all  the  former  three  parts 
ler^'f  to  small  purpose  fur  the  furtherance  of  justice ;  for 
rue  it  is  that  a  cause  ready  to  judgment,  and  delayed  by 
be  judge,  is  a  plain  point  of  injustice ;  and  as  a  wrong 
udgmeni  is  a  perpetual  injustice  till  it  be  reversed,  so  is 
he  delay  of  judgment  a  plain  inju.stice  to  the  subji«t  till 
udgnwiit  be  given,  fur  qw  diu  diilulil,  din  tioliiil.  Again, 
be  inbJKt  many  limes  doth  niri  only  consume  himself  and 
)ii  aubslanoe  in  unnecessary  dcliiy^.  but  it  liapiioneth  alio 
hat  sometimes  it  had  U-en  liettvr  fur  him  to  have  had  an 
iitjusi  judgment  speedily  given  against  him  befbrc  ha  had 
unsullied  himwlf,  than,  being  ciiiisumed  and  undone,  to 
uve  just  judgment  dune  until  him  whinh  will  be  sinull 
elief.'  Of  his  dcrisi<ms  am)  judgments  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  few  reeonls  are  preserveil.  Tliere  is.  however, 
imnnK  t^  l]arlei:iii  Manuwriiits  in  llio  llritish  Museum 
No.  .191,  a  very  sensible  judtriol  opinion  pronounced  by  htm 
ipun  tha  question  whether  a  peer  of  the  realm  is  privileged 


from  an  attachment  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  disobe* 
dicnce  to  a  decree  or  order  of  that  court.  This  question  he 
decided  in  the  negative. 

BACON,  FRANCIS,  the  youngest  sen  of  Sir  Nicboloa 
Bacon,  was  born  at  York  House  in  the  Sirund,  on  the  2M 
of  January,  ISGI.  In  boyhood  he  was  sprightly  and  intel- 
ligent beyond  his  years.  'The  Queen,  who  was  lak>-n  wiih 
the  smartness  of  his  answers,  t'sed  to  try  him  with  ques- 
tions on  various  subjects ;  and  it  is  said,  that  unco  when 
sbe  asked  him  how  old  lie  was,  his  reply  was  inueniou.sly 
comphiiientary  : — '  I  am  just  two  years  younjter  than  your 
Majesty's  happy  reign.'  Elizabeth  expressed  her  approba- 
tion by  calling  the  hoy  '  her  young  Lord  Keejier."  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  early  education.  Having,  however,  parents 
of  a  superior  order,.— a  father  distinguished  as  a  lawjei 
and  a  statesman,  and  a  mother  giHcd  w'ith  uncommon  abili.- 
ties,  and  eminent  for  her  learning  and  piety.  Bacon  was 

tilaccd  favourably,  from  the  tlrsl,  fur  the  formation  of  a 
camed  and  a  virtuous  character. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  I)r.  Whit- 
gift,  at  that  time  master  of  the  college,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here  Bacon  studied  with  ddi- 
gence  and  success.  The  following  fact,  connected  with  his 
residence  at  college,  has  been  thus  stated  and  authenticated 
byDr.  Rawley,  his  chaplain  and  biographer:— 'Whilst  he 
was  commomnt  at  the  university,  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
his  Lordship  hath  been  pleased  to 


ever  ascribe  all  high  attributes,  but  fur  the  nnfruitfulness  of 
the  way — being  a  philosophy  (as  bis  Lordship  used  to  say) 
only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  ef 
the  production  of  works  for  the  life  of  man.  In  vhicb  raiiid 
he  continued  to  his  dying  day.' 


DroBu ncAd, Diiliih  Uuienn.    (Pnw  llBRrintf  IMcietwtdiili.) 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  ne  entered  Grav's  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law.  It  is  likely  thai  his  admission  was  in 
Michaelmas  term,  sin(%  it  appears,  from  the  records  ol'  the 
Inn,  that  he  was  made  an  anlient  on  the  aint  of  November, 
1576— an  honour  usually  conferred  on  barristers,  but  be- 
stowed on  llie  sons  of  judges  in  ciinsuqucnre  of  their  birrh. 
Uis  (Utciiilance  ill  London  not  being  required  for  some  vcars, 
b^  the  regulations  of  his  inn,  Bacon  was  sent,  in  eomphaiicu 
with  a  custom  at  the  time  common  among  the  nobility,  to 
study  the  institutions  and  manners  of  other  coiintriei.  He 
went  accord  in  giv  in  the  suite  uf  Sir  Amias  Pauk'l,  the  British 
amUaisador  to  the  court  uf  France.  His  superior  i-agacity 
and  discretion  soon  induced  tlie  ambassador  to  intrust  liiiD 
with  a  mess.ige  of  some  delicacy  und  importance 
Queen ;  a  commission  which  Bacon  exeetitcd  >o  as  t 
the  royal  approbation.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  n. 
qucnt  cx'-ursions  into  the  counlrj'.  spent  some  liiue  in  I'oic- 
tieni,  and  bu>ied  himself  in  collecting  informaiiun  on  lliu 
characters  and  resources  of  the  diU'erent  nrini-es  of  Europe. 
His  work  O/thn  Stale  o/Eumpe,  in  wl-icL  lie  arranged  and 
estimate*)  the  information  thus  collected,  and  which  was 
writteu  when  he  was  nineteen  years  uf  age,  displays  cun- 
hiHciiously  the  indiislri-,  guided  by  ileep  penetration,  whieli 
characlenseil  )iis  yuutliful  mind.  Uo  places  every  thing  m 
Ibo  lij;ht  whic)i  best  >hows  its  nature  as  n  political  element. 
Ho  estimates  the  ditTfrenl  weight*,  in  the  scale  uf  national 
importance,  with  an  irtductive  ^ind  philusuphic  solieriicss — 
u  justness  of  discrimination,  and  u  nicely  of  tact  and  ucuie- 
nesH,  which  give  us  not  merely  a  knowledge  uflhe  siilijo't, 
but  also  au  iiiaigbt  into  the  slate  of  his  mind,  jirompted  In 
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ittake  Buch  observations  by  tbe  enrly  influence  of  that  am- 
bition which  was  tho  sprinf^  and  life  of  his  career. 

His  studies  abroad  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1579.  Returning  to  London  on  this  occasion,  he 
found  himself  the  only  one  of  his  family  left  unprovided  for ; 
his  father  havin<T  been  prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
death  from  purchasing  an  estate  with  the  money  set  aside 
for  his  younj;est  son.  Instead  of  the  whole,  Francis  received 
only  a  hfih  share  of  the  money.  This  caused  him  '  straits 
and  diilii'idtiea  *  in  his  youth.  When  a  student  in  Gray's 
Inn,  he  divided  his  time  between  law  and  philosophy ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  fustian  of  his  biographem 
about  his  genius  being  too  lolly  fur  the  dry  and  thorny  paths 
of  legal  invest i (ration.  He  was  early  a  proficient  in  law, 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  attained  o-ould  only  have  been 
acquired  by  a  bent  of  mind  suited  to  its  investigations. 
Law  was  his  prinripal  study.  Though  when  a  btudent 
he  sketched  his  great  work  the  Organnn^  in  a  piece  which 
his  youthful  pride  (entitled  Partus  Temjyoris  Mart  in  us,  the 
Greatest  Birth  of  Time,  his  studies  were  chielly  directed 
to  legal  subjects. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1 J82,  he  was  called  to  tho  bar. 
His  practice  soon  became  considerable.  In  1.0^6,  four 
years  alYer,  he  was  made  a  bencher.  In  his  2Sth  year  he 
became  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  1588  he 
was  appointed  a  reader  to  his  Inn  ;  and  uirain,  in  IGUO, 
the  Lent  double-reader;  appointments  which  showed  tho 
opinion  of  his  pn)fessional  ac((uirements  held  by  thuse  who 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  them,  since  the  duty  of  reader 
was  generally  discharged  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  seldom  by  persons  so  young  as  Bacon  in  years 
and  practice,  when  he  first  received  the  lionour.  His  double- 
reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses  has  been  re-published 
several  times,  first  in  1642;  and  in  l&Ol  it  was  edited  by 
William  Henry  Howe,  us  a  work  of  high  authority  on  the 
diilicuU  subject  which  it  investigates. 

Although  connected  with  the  most  powerful  family  of 
EHzabeth's  reign, — the  nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the 
cousin  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil, — his  advancement  corresponded 
neitlier  to  the  natural  inlhience  of  his  talents  nor  the  appa- 
rently favourable  po^iti•m  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his 
connexions.  The  practical  and  every- day  minds  of  the 
Cecils  were  ill-fitted  for  appreciating  tho  philosophic  genius 
of  Bacon  ;  and  his  early  and  zealous  friendship  for  their  ri\  al, 
the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  £arl  of  Essex,  armed 
their  prudence  against  him.  They  represented  hnn  to  the 
Queen  as  a  speculative  man ;  a  dangerous  individual, 
therefore,  in  the  realities  of  business.  AH  that  the  Cecils 
over  procurL^l  for  him  was  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Re- 
gistrar of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  an  appointment  which,  to  use 
Jiaccm's  comparison,  *  mended  his  prosi)oct,  but  did  not  fill 
his  barn.*  It  was  twenty  years  before  he  received  the  salary 
oflGUoA  per  annum,  connected  with  this  situation.  The 
exertions  of  Essex  in  behalf  of  Bacon  were  more  hearty  but 
less  eflicicnt.  The  ofiice  of  solicitor -general  becoming  vacant, 
Essex  endeavoured  to  procure  the  i)laee  for  his  friend,  and 
when  baflled  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  Cecils,  he 
generously  nnide  him  a  present  of  Twickenham  Park,  worth 
about  1 800/.,  and  so  beautiful  a  spot,  that  Bacon  called  it 
*  a  Garden  of  Paradise.' 

The  friendship  of  Bacon  for  this  nobleman  was  not  one  of 
mere  interest:  and  Essex  made  him  this  lil>eral  present 
because  he  knew  that  Bacon  s  friendship  for  him  had  been 
a  bar  to  his  promotion.  Bacon's  zeal  also  in  attaching  his 
eldest  brother  to  the  interests  of  Essex,  and  braving  the 
opiwsition  of  his  own  powerful  relations  in  his  cause,  proves 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  selfish  feelings  did  not  in- 
fluence his  conduct.  A  coldness  came  over  tlieir  friendship 
owing  to  diilerence  of  policy  and  opinion.  Bacon  in  vain 
intreated  Essex  to  desist  from  the  proceedings  which  caused 
his  ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms  in  ccmseriuence. 
Bacon  reckoned  the  last  act  of  Essex  no  l)etter  than  mad- 
ness. When  ruin  closed  round  upon  him,  Bacon  did  not 
desert  him.  Risking  and  encountering  the  displeasure  of 
the  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  of  whose  conduct  he  did  not 
approve.  Bacon  did  every  thing  that  ingenious  remonstrance 
and  aflectionato  intrcaty  could  do  with  her  Majesty  in 
behalf  of  the  ill-advised  Earl.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  majesty.  Bacon  api)earefl  as  one  of  her  majesty's 
counsel  against  his  former  friend ;  but  not  to  mention  the 
compulsion  laid  upon  him  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  risk  of  implication  in  the  treasons  of  his  patron,  conse- 
quent upon  refusal,  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  of 


mitigating  the  severity  of  accu8ation,-K>f  more  elEBetuallf 
securing  the  interests  of  his  friend  at  court — ^viewed,  as  thew 
things  ought  to  be,  in  connexion  with  the  mildnoH  of  hit 
manner  of  conducting  the  caset  his  choice  of  a  part  the 
least  prominent  possible,  and  the  disinterettednoM  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  urged  the  Queen  for  the  pardoD  and 
restoration  of  Essex,  appear  to  place  his  conduct  on  thia 
occasion  in  a  light  less  ec^ui vocal  than  that  in  which  it  has 
been  generally  displayed  by  many  of  those  who  hare  nar- 
rated the  circumstances.  When  commanded  by  the  Queen 
and  her  counsel  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  treaeons  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  it  waa  found  necessary  to  alter 
and  embitter  it  considerably,  tho  attachment  of  Bacon 
having  softened  down  his  statement  so  much  that  it  was 
rei^koned  too  mild  for  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  her 
majesty  remarked  on  first  reading  it, '  I  see  old  love  is  not 
easily  forgotten.*  Tlio  public  judge  only  by  ai^pearanocf, 
and  Bacon's  conduct  was  accordingly  much  censured.  In 
his  own  vindication,  he  addressed  to  one  of  the  deceased 
earl's  most  devoted  friends  a  letter,  stating  his  conduct,  and 
claiming  merit  to  himself  on  grounds  which  perhaps  wiU 
not  satisfy  those  who  require,  in  political  friendships,  the 
disinterested  and  self-sacrifloing  feelings  of  pri\-ate  attach- 
ment. 

In  1  .')92  Bacon  was  returned  to  parliament  iur  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  distinguished  himself  in  tho  debates  by 
taking  the  popular  side.  His  fii-st  political  production  was 
published  in  15'J'I.  It  was  ubsenatiuns  upon  a  libel,  en- 
titled A  Declaration  of  the  Caunei  of  the  great  Troubles, 
It  was  charged  with  flattery  to  the  queen  and  the  ministry. 
But  the  praise  never  oversteps  the  modest  truth,  which  his- 
tory has  confirmed,  and  the  pamphlet  is  more  a  vindication 
of  England  than  of  its  government.  In  1596  his  most 
l)opular  work,  lismys  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral,  was 
published,  and  about  the  same  lime  his  Af(U"iffi«  o^ Zotr. 
II is  circumstances  at  this  time  were  very  bad :  he  was  dis« 
appointed  in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  lucrative  matri- 
monial connexion,  and  twice  arrested  for  debt.  Two  years 
ai'terwurdri  his  Ilistunj  of  the  Aiiefiatitm  Office  waa  written: 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Inner  Temple  Librar)'.  The  question 
which  it  considers  is,  whether  *  the  profits  ought  to  be  lent 
out  to  farm  or  not ;'  and  the  principles  of  political  economy 
on  which  the  matter  is  decided,  if  they  would  scareely  stand 
the  test  of  the  present  state  of  science,  certainly  dis^m'  con- 
spicuously his  talents  for  such  discussion.  II is  In  jelieem 
Mrmoriani  Elizabethfe  A/i^liee  Reginat  was  also  written 
alN)ut  this  period.  It  was  not  published,  however,  until 
atler  his  death,  when  it  appeareu,  uecunling  to  dirertions 
left  in  his  will.  This  work,  entitled  in  English  Fflidtiti 
ofQuecN  KUzatn'th,  is  a  noble  eulogium  on  tne  character  of 
an  illustrious  princess,  covering  all  the  parts  of  her  hislorf 
with  the  eij()ueni  pra*se  of  one  whose  admiration  flowed 
fully,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  constantly  obstmelsd 
and  retarded  his  ambitious  views  and  advancement.  It 
was  about  the  time  this  panegyric  was  written,  that  aseennd' 
legal  treatise  appeare<l,  called  Th*^  Uae  of  the  Lawjhriki 
PrraerratioTi  of  our  Persons,  Goods,  and  Good  Name^  ec- 
confinsr  fo  the  lawn  ami  ru^toma  of  this  land. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.  tho  fortunes  of  Baem 
brightened.  He  had  employed  every  art  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  his  interest  with  tho  new  monareh,  writkig 
to  all  the  Scottish  gentlemen  of  whom  he  possessed  any 
knowledge  to  engage  their  influence  and  servioea  in  htt 
behalf.  His  vigilance  had  its  reward.  On  the  83rd  sf 
July,  1 003,  he  was  one  of  '^37  gentlemen  who  receiTed  the 
honour  of  knightho<Kl.  1 1  is  eloquence  and  information  gave 
him  great  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Having  been 
apjKiinted  by  the  lower  house  to  make  a  representation  of 
the  o]>pressions  of  the  royal  pur^'eyors  committed  In  tie 
name  of  the  king,  he  executed  his  delicate  task  with  a  de> 
gree  of  address,  which  combined  prudence  and  boldnelBSO 
well  as  to  sati>fy  both  the  king  and  the  parliament.  The 
parliament  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king  madi 
liim  one  of  his  counsel.  lie  received  with  this  appointmenti 
on  the  2.>tli  of  August,  I0U4,  a  ])en8ion  of  40/.  a-vear,  and 
60/.  additional  for  the  joint  services  of  himself  and  his 
brother  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  :  ami  he  continued  to  rise  in 
spite  of  the  ojiposition  of  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Saliafaoiyt 
and  the  iMiwerful  rivalry  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney- 
general.  Thf  Advanrrment  of  Learning  was  published  A 
IGUd.  Two  years  after  he  was  made  soUcitor-general* 
and  his  professional  ddigencc  was  crowned  with  diitiB- 
guished  success.    His  practice  in  Westminster  Hall  coif 
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tmdfld.    SueoMsftil  in  his  profession,  and  a  favourite  with 
the  people,  ^e  added  to  his  good  fortune  a  rich  wife,  Alice, 
daughter  of  Benedict  Bamham,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  alderman 
of  £)ndon.     His  address  in  stating  the  grievances  of  the 
nation  to  the  king,  an  undertaking  with  which  he  was 
intrusted  by  the  Commons,  without  lessoning  his  influence 
mt  court,  increased  his  popularity  among  the  people.     His 
speech  on  exchanging  the  nntient  tenures  of  the  crown 
for  a  competent  revenue,  advanced  his  reputation  still  higher 
by  its  clearness  and  eloquence.    Though  engrossed  with  the 
affairs  of  public  life,  his  engagements  did  not  turn  him 
aside  from  his  great  design — formed  in  his  early  youth  and 
cherished  in  his  maturer  years— the  development  of  his  im- 
proved plan  for  studying  the  sciences.     Ho  published  the 
pniund-work  of  his  ^ftwum  Organon  Srientiaritm,  his  Cngt- 
iata  ei  l^iaa,  and  sent  copies  of  it  to  his  learned  friends  for 
exumination  and  criticism.    The  Fifum  Lttf/i/rinihivfas  the 
oriirinal  draught  of  his  Cogitata  et  Visa.    The  author  of  ori- 
ginal and  unpopuIar(bccause  new) opinions  in  philosophy.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  exercised  the  utmost  prudence  in  the  publi- 
cation of  his  views,  adapting  the  light  to  the  visual  organs 
of  others  so  as  rather   to  enlighten  than  to  dazzle,  and 
iL'tting  in  no  more  rays  into  the  dark  chamber  of  science, 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  light  up,  than  was  necessary 
grndually  and  effectually  to  increase  its  brightness  into  sun- 
shine.   This  was  not  all.     He  gained  a  literary  and  philo- 
sophical reputation  by  writing  on  less  perilous  subjects,  with 
the  intention,  as  he  frequently  stated,  of  securing  an  amount 
of  consideration  and  respect  likely  to  protect  and  bulwark 
his  peculiar  and  original  opinions  from  the  attacks  to  whifh 
they  would  necessarily  be  exposed  on  their  first  publication. 
This  was  the  object  of  his  next  work.  The  IVisdom  of  thp. 
Antienin^  which  was  published  in  1 6 1 0.     It'prepared  persons 
of  all  varieties  of  opinion  for  receiving  with  respect  any  thing 
that  came  from  him :  the  admirers  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
anrestors  were  conciliated  by  the  discussion  of  a  favourite 
theme,  and  the  original  thoughts  clothed  in  beautiful  and 
eloquent  language,  which  he  infused  into  a  hackneyed  dis- 
cuHHion.  pleasied  a  higher  class  of  readers. 

In  the  year  1611  Bacon  was  a  joint  judge  of  the  Knight 
Marshals  Court.  In  1013  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general,  and  elected  tWBiember  of  the  privy  council.  On 
this  occasion  the  House  of  Commons  showed  their  regard 
for  him  in  a  particular  manner.  It  was  objected  that  a  seat 
in  the  lower  was  incompatible  with  the  dutii>s  of  the  attor- 
ney-general in  the  unp<T  house  of  parliament.  The  objec- 
tion was  thought  valid,  but  overruled  in  his  particular  case, 
in  consideration  of  their  roganl  for  his  services.  His  income 
was  now  considerable.  His  professional  practice  was  gn!at: 
the  attorney-generalship  was  worth  GOUO/.  per  annum ;  as 
Registrar  of  the  StarCnainl>er,  he  received  IGOO/. ;  and  he 
had  a  good  estate  in  Hcrtfonlsbire,  and  his  father's  seat  of 
G'lrhambur)*,  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  An  income  like 
this,  added  to  bis  wife's  large  fortune,  might  be  sup|)osed 
sufUctent  to  remove  all  temotatiuns  to  increase  it  by  doubt- 
ful or  dishonourable  means. 

^Vhile  he  was  attorney-general  Bacon  was  engaged  pro- 
fcssionaWy  in  Heveral  important  casi»s.  He  was  the  king's 
agent  against  Peachum,  a  clergyman  who  was  prosecuted 
for  trea<ton  contained  in  a  sermon  never  preacheil :  and  he 
eNerte<l  himself  in  getting  the  opinion  of  the  judges  before 
the  trial,  notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  df  Clii(*f  Justice 
Coke,  and  the  illecality  and  injusti<'e  of  such  ))rocedure. 
On  the  trial  of  the  Earl  and  Count(>ss  of  Somerset  for  the 
munler  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Ti»wer,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  perspicuity  and  elor(uencc  with  which 
he  conducted  the  prosecution. 

It  has  bi-en  common  to  describe  Bacon  as  a  flatterer  of 
persons  in  power.  That  he  was  a  courtier  is  undeniable. 
It  must  be  nientione<I  to  his  praise,  however,  that  he  never 
paid  his  court  to  Somerset ;  and  his  connexion  with  Villiers 
was  by  na  means  one  of  servility  and  flattery,  for  be  ollen 
■Tied  independently,  and  his  letters  to  him  are  full  of  advice, 
freedom,  and  sometimes  reproof. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1617,  he  was  made  lord  keeper  of 
the  greet  seal,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  following  he  took 
ofllce.  During  the  King's  visit  to  Scotland,  the  now  lord 
keeper  exercised  oontioerable  power ;  but  he  did  not  exer- 
cise it  10  as  to  please.  His  manoouvring  to  prevent  a  mar- 
riage between  Sir  .lohn  Vilhcrs.  brother  of  Buckingham  the 
imal  fisvourite,  and  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Cuke,  an 
alliance  which  would  have  increased  the  power  of  his  rival. 
iarolved  him  in  perplexity,  and  brought  on  him  the  resent- 


ment of  Villiers.    He  also  offended  James  by  thinking  ill  of 
the  projected  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wulcs  and  the 
Infanta  of  Spain.    In  many  instances  he  actc<l  in  his  high 
ofiice  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the  state.     He  levcrnl  times 
refused  to  put  the  seals  to  the  improvident  grants  of  Buck- 
ingham.    His  prudence,  however,  enabled  him  to  rcRain  the 
favour  and  friendship  which  ho  lost  by  these  proceedings, 
and  his  advancement  continued.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1618. 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  in  being  appointed 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  by  letters-patent  dated 
Wanstead,  llth  July,  1618,  he  wascrt^ated  Baron  Verulam, 
and  took  his  seat  among  the  iwers.     Egerton,  the  old  lord 
chancellor,  had  wished  Bacon  to  be  his  successor,  and  Bac^n 
himself  wrote  to  the  king  soliciting  the  place  on  the  grounds 
of  his  su))erior  fitness  for  the  office,  and  the  ready  flexibility 
with  whicli  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  the  uill  and 
wishes  of  his  sovereign.   On  putting  the  seals  into  his  hands 
his  Majesty  gave  him  three  advices,  first,  *  never  to  seal  any- 
thing without  mature  deliberation:  secondly,  to  give  righte- 
ous judgments  between  parties  with  dispatch  :  and  tinrdly, 
not  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative  too  far."     Bacon  entered 
on  his  high  office  with  great  pomp,  and  delivered  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  on  the  advices  of  the  kin^r,  in  presence  of 
many  of  the  nobility.     The  influence  of  Buckingham  had 
been  exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  his  letter  of  thanks  to  that 
nobleman  is  truly  eloquent  and  beautiful.   Anxious  to  secui'e 
the  •  golden  opinions'  of  the  profession,  the  new  lord  chan- 
cellor invited  the  jurlges  to  a  dinner,  and  requested  that, 
since  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend  the  power  of  the  court 
of  chancery  l>eyond  its  ordinary  limits,  they  would  inform  him 
if  ever  they  were  dissatisfied  with  his  proceedings,  in  onler  to 
a  mutual  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  matters.     He  intro- 
duced some  reforms  into  his  court.  He  caused  two  nqiorters 
to  be  appointed  with  a  salary  of  1 0OA  each,  and  made  some 
judicious  arrangements  in  regard  to  hearing  counsel   and 
cases.     On  the  I'tth  of  Noveml)er,  1610,  he  got  the  farming 
of  the  Alienation  Ofiice.    Next  year  ho  was  made  Viscount 
St.  Alban's.    In  the  beginning  of  1 62u  he  kept  his  birth-day 
with  great  state.      Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  celebrated  his 
virtues,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  some  lines, 
which  are  part  of  a  masque  performed  on  the  occasion. 
Bacon  chose  this  favourable  moment  for  the  publication  of 
his  Organon,    We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  chief  concern  of 
hisearlv  thoughts  and  of  his  matured  mind.     In  the  midst 
of  a  rising  career  of  professional,  political,  and  literary  effort. 
Bacon  was  moulding  and  shaping  his  great  work,  liNtening 
with  an  anxious  ear  to  the  remarks  of  the  learned  of  bis 
times,  and  at  the  height  and  maturity  of  his  genius,  when 
possessing  all  the  highest  honours  which  talent  and  learn- 
ing could  give  him  in  his  native  land,  we  find  this  '  servant 
of  posterity  '  committing  to  its  slow  but  infkllible  tribunal  a 
work  which,  in  reference  to  science,  has   been  universally 
pronounced — the  judgment  of  reason  and  experience  in  this 
rare    instance  conflrmine    the    boastings   of    youth — the 
grpatest  birth  nf  time.    This  work  was  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a  creating  spirit.     It  was  wrought  up  and  polished 
with  the  sedulous  industry  of  an  artist  who  labours  for  pos- 
terity.     Like  the  Analogy  of  Butler,  and  all  the  greater 
productions  of  thought,  the  Organon  of  Bacon  was   the 
n>sult  of  painstaking  labour  spread  through  many  years. 
Besi(les  the  Partut  Tt*mporiM  Maxim uk^  the  (^ugifattt  et 
Visa,  and  the  Fihtm  Labyrinthi^  works  which  were  outline* 
and  motlel- figures  prepared  at  distant  and  diflereiit  stuues 
of  this  long-studic<l  production.   Bacon  copied   his   work 
twelve  times,  revising,  correcting,  and  altering  it  year  by 
vear  Ix^fore  it  was  reduced  to  that  form  in  which  it  was 
committed  to  the  press. 

The  reception  of  the  work  was  such  as,  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  always  be  given  to  a  production  of  its  class — 
mingled  ridicide  and  admiratitm.  The  geniuses  laughed  at 
it,  and  men  of  talent  and  uiHjuirement,  whose  studies  bad 
narrowed  their  minds  into  particular  channels,  incapable  of 
understanding  its  reasonings  and  appreciating  its  origi- 
nal it  v,  turned  wits  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  new 
publication  ol^  the  philosmhic lonl  chancellor.  Dr.  Andrews, 
a  forgi>tten  wit  of  tho^^e  days,  perpetrated  a  \i1e  pun  upon 
the  town  and  title  of  St.  Alban's  by  saving,  in  some  doggerel 
verses,  that  it  was  on  the  high  mad  to  Dunre-table,  i.e., 
Dunstable,  and  therefore  appropriate  to  the  author  of  such 
a  boiik.  Mr.  Secretar>'  CufTo  said  that  it  was  a  book  which 
a  foul  could  not  have  written,  and  a  wise  man  would  not. 
The  pedantic  king  des4*ribed  it  as  like  the  peace  of  God, — it 
passeth  all  understanding.    Bacon  presented  a  copy  to  Sir 


^H  Ed<VBra  Coke,  on  which  Ihera  is  Will  t*  be  seen,  in  the  hand- 
^K  writing  of  ihis  eminent  lawjer,  the  followtng  reproof  to  til* 
^H  author  Bir  going  out  of  his  profsssion.  with  an  allusion  to  hu 
^^K  charsftcr  as  a  prerogative  buyer,  anil  liis  corrupt  admims 
^^^V  traUan  of  the  court  of  cliancot; 
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Some  who  re«perled  Bacon's  oharacter  anil  ntliec,  reroon- 
stnted  with  the  Lord  Ciiancellor.  Sir  Thotiias  Budley 
wrote  to  him.  that  it  "  consisted  of  avenuenl  without  other 
fome  of  arRument.'  And  he  was  represented  by  more  than 
one  man  uf  ilistiiii'tion  in  tliosc  time*  an  '  no  Rrcat  philoso- 
pher—a man  rather  of  ahoiv  than  of  depth,  who  wrote  phi- 
loitaphf  lihe  a  lord  chaiit'cltor.' 

Ho  was  undersliKid  liy  some.  Ben  Jonson,  afler  the 
author's  do.ilh.  desi^nhed  the  book  in  terms  of  the  highest 
priiise.  '  Thougli  by  tlie  most  of  supetfli-ial  men  who  can- 
not itet  liovund  ilie  title  of  nominalt,  )t  is  not  penetrated  nor 
uoderstoiM.  it  really  npcticth  alt  defccin  of  learning  what- 
soever. My  i^onc'vit  uf  his  person  wan  never  incTenscd  to- 
wards him  by  hi^  place  or  honours.  But  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  grealnes*  ihni  was  only  proper  in 
himself,  and  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  hy  his  work  one 
of  llie  grculest  men  and  moit  worthy  of  odmiralion  that 
bad  boon  in  many  atzes.'  Though  the  kine  hud  expressed 
what  doubtless  he  folu  the  ditlliMiUy  of  nnderManding  the 
work,  be  wrote  to  Bacon  stating  what  it  is  likely  was  his 
sinvere  opinion,  that  he  agreed  with  him  in  many  of  his 
remarks,  and  asured  him  that  he  could  not  have  '  made 
choice  of  a  lubjcvt  more  belttling  his  place  and  his  universal 
and  methodical  knowledge.'  Sir  Uenry  Wuitun,  on  re- 
ceivinK  threo  copic«,  was  highly  conipiimeniarj' ;  *  Your 
lordsbip  hath  done  a  great  and  overliving  benefit  to  all  the 
children  of  nature,  and  to  nature  lienelf  in  her  ultermost 
of  latiltiJe  r  who  never  before  had  so  noble  nor  to 
true  an  interpreter;  nnvcr  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her 
cabinet.'  On  the  continent  the  work  was  more  highly 
honoured  than  tit  home,  being  osiecmed  by  many  of  the 
most  iRimpetenl  Judges.  »a  one  of  the  most  important 
accessions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

Atlor  this  the  glory  of  Bacon  set  forever.    His  name  be- 

iKids  lamishfd  wltl'i  infuiny.  The  ordinary  apologies  for 
his  conduct,  the  rapacity  of  Ills  scrvrinti,  and  his  connexion 
with  Buokim^ham,  Ui\  entirely  in  washing  out  the  foul  blot 
ffxed  upon  him  by  the  fact*  of  his  conduct.  He  was  the 
victim  of  improvidence,  a  vice  which  gave  him  n  perpetual 
craving  for  money  to  supply  the  wants  which  it  created.  A 
denireofthiskina.koptalivebytho  constant  necessities  which 
it  caused  to  press  upon  him.  undermined  those  honourable 
and  honest  principlesin  rcganl  t>  pecuniary  matters  wiihoiit 
which  noman  was  ever  either  upright  or  respectable.  Various 
writers  have  glozed  over  the  disgraceful  Irulhs  which  belong 
(0  this  pL-riod  ol'an  extraorilinary  life,  and  have  thus  depriveil 
the  world  of  the  warning  and  instruction  which  they  anard. 
Tho  fkcts  are  nlinost  too  piunful  fur  minute  statement ;  they 
increased  in  number  nud  d  is  gracefulness  as  the  in<)uiry 
proveeiled,  and  the  two  cnmpUinlit  and  accusations  which 
A Tst  occupied  attention  muUinlied  toupwunlsoflwenty-foiir 
before  the  end  of  ihe  proceedings.  Shortly  afler  his  civ- 
the  woolsack,  one  Wren  ham,  against  whom  he  hod 
a  case  in  ohuncery.  complained  to  the  king,  and 
though,  when  inquired  into,  the  Fircumilances  tumeil  oul  in 
Bneoli's  fiivoiir.  liie  indinlry  and  perllniifily  of  this  indi- 
vidual oifiii"!  »n«|.|.-«.ii5  111  iHiriiil  (,iTiirl.-ra.irth.>  ililv^-iily 
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illustnoui  laltiils  uf  BLkmn.  ibm  twii  cliarges'uf  cirruplinn 
had  been  brought  against  the  lord  choncellnr.  Tho  c*se> 
were  sifted  immediiilvly.  Bagor  to  ascortain  the  exact  par- 
ticular*, to^iitiiihe  just  amount  and  kind  of  blame  attaened 
a  personago  no  (.'li'vutwl,  the  cuniiuitlee  hat  every  day  on 
.  >  case,  and  tnaile  doily  reports  to  the  house  on  tho  evi- 
imn  brought  l^furc  tlicin.  In  the  discusi>ians  on  Iheae 
Cut!,  tlwugh  there  wora  uol  wanimg  apologists  and  do- 


I  fenders  of  the  conduct  of  Ihi*  corniTit  Jndge.  the  mi>fnl  in 

dignation  of  many  of  Ibo  menil'f  ^     ■■   "    '  ri  xena 

of  the  slrongest  rcprobalion       I'  i  poc 

gentleman  of  the  name  of  Aul<i<  --iii  i 

chancery  going  on  with  ariiLii<<i  i.i-.tt 

quicken  it  by  n  gift  to  the  loiil  ■  1.   .  Mir 

anddlsiresi  ho  borrowed  a  hundivil  potm  ' 
Lord  Bacon  received  th?  money.  Sir  G>"<r 
Mr.  Jenkins  lookihe  brilie  in  to  the  l.inii  i 
lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  on  coming  <r<i  : 
llie  poor  and  anxious  suitor  iu  Uis  lonlobip'i  nuLuc  of  iiiinL 
fulness  and  ^uccets.  The  case  was  decided  against  hia 
When  the  chancellor  heard  of  the  complaints  of  his  ttccim, 
he  sent  fur  his  friend  Sit  George  Hastings,  and  eiitrMinl 
him,  with  many  professions  of  stTection  and  e-it«*-Di.  loiU; 
the  clamour  of  tlie  poor  man  whom  he  had  cheatvil.  The 
evidence  in  the  iiexl  case  varied  thu  form  and  di'cpcmid  iJic 
colours  of  the  lord  chancellor's  guilt,  Mr.  figerlan  bsd 
several  suits  pending  in  chancery  against  Sir  Rowlodd 
Egerton,  and  under  the  name  of  an  expresxion  of  gralitude 
for  past  services,  be  presented  the  chancellor  wHh  jont 
The  case  went  in  his  fhvuur,  unhl  tho  npposito  and  losing 
parly  expressed  his  gralilude  also  to  the  judgo  i 
shajic  of  4(iq/.,  when  the  superiority  of  four  uvej 
turned  the  scales  of  equity  against  liim.  On  ono  of  llib< 
occasions,  when  the  deciiioti  wis  drawn  out  though  Dot  dvli- 
vered,  the  intluence  of  a  well-b«*towiid  bribe  indueed  Ibt 
chancellor  to  reverse  his  decree.  TlisLady  Wharton.  bcariDK 
that  her  suit  was  likely  to  go  agnintt  her.  vas  loo  cleicr 
and  hlgh-spirilod  a  woman  Iu  be  detealetl  witliuut  a  siiuuglv. 
She  wrought  a  purse  with  hor  own  hand*,  and  hating 
niled  it  with  luU/,,  waited  upon  Bacon  at  his  apartmoniH, 
and  begged  bis -ncceplttuce  of  u  purse  of  liarovn  making. 
The  chancellor  was  of  course  ton  gallant  a  getttkmai 
refuse  anything  fVom  the  hands  of  so  fUr  a  ladjt.' 
gained  her  cause. 

The  discussion  in  the  Commons  Iseaail  in  referring  Ilia 
whole  of  the  cose  to  the  Peers,  the  only  authority  Cfimpfitrot 
10  subject   him  to  trial.      The  king  told  a  doputauon  of 
the  Commons  to  proceed  fearlessly  wlisti'UT  iii-::!ii  Ix  \\.r 
oonsequencOB.  and  whoever  mioh't   ho   iinj'      -    '      ' 
fell  exceedingly  for  tho  c huncJl locate i-i 
dlminisheil  affection,  and  caused  ^hun    . 
mont  to  give  him  time  for  his  defence.     1  ! : 
was  crushed  within  him.    Uis  servants  .i 
the  agents  who  songhl  out  iho  victims  >! 
and  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  their  m  : 
ruined  hy  the  rapacity  and  extravaganiT  i:. 
mitlod  theni  to  indulge.     During  the  ii^" 
charges,  when  Bscon  one  day  entered  his  Iu.ij-.-.  .%n<\   li.i 
costly  menials  roAc  up  and  saluted  him,  he  ttoA  hittorlr, 
'  Sit  down,  my  moslers,  your  rise  has  been  toy  Wl,'     Ue 
was  great  even   in    such  circura stances.  >iii'!  iht-   nr 
dignity  of  his  mind  shone  out  even  Ihi-mti. '. 
in  which  he  bad  clothed  himself.     'l'l>. 
inexprcsnibly  touching  in  ihe  rontritlw  v  !■ 
in  tbegoiieTBl  eonti;*sion  which  ho  first  ko\.' 
pointed  to  try  him.    Tliix,  bowever.did  ii<>i 
nation  of  hia  judges.    They  demandeil   i 
fession  of  each  charge  by-ii»elf,  a  specificnii 
details  of  hi*  meanness  and  gudt.    Thi.s  I 
and  when  a  deputation  of  tho  hitda  waited  i>|< 
if  this  paper  was  hi»  own  voluntary  art.  r 
my  act— my  hand— my  heart.    O.  my  J'lt'i 
reed.'    He  was  stri|n>ed  of  his  offices,  di!^i|<- 
life,  banished  beyonii  the  prccincta  of  llu'   ■ 
to  a  Hncof  40.U('U/..   and  to  imprisoDui'^ni  in   Die  i.t 
during  the  king's  pleasure. 

He  was  ci>iilLned  for  ti  short  lime  in  Ihe  Tinrer,  and  llm 
discharged.     In  the  comae  of  a  )i-w  irmoflii  K-  t*(ii4Rcd  a 

And  ibuugh  this  Hontciicv  wa^  ,ii 
king,  his  ruined  fortunes  ui  . 
havo  seldom  felt  Uto  degraiLn. 
sunk  himm-'lfso  painfully  ai  •■•■h,-. 
pardon  for  all  the  friiuiJa.  dei-riN.  iinp.iniLLir-..  ).[-,;..•>. 
ruptiuns,  nnd  other  mnl- practices  of  ahich  |iu  had  L 
found  guilty.  He  was  kummoncd  to  attend  pu  Itaim-ni  b«- 
foie  ho  died  ;  but  the  remainder  of  bit  day*  w<!r«  spent 
chielly  in  f  ientillc  punuits,  and  ihe  suracly  of  ihu  fmnli 
whom  adveniiy  hiul  left  him.  Hi*naiii«lieinghiitha)ifl«di 
when  the  M^muis  d'Btfrat  brought  into  Eottlaod  tlui 
princess  Hcnrietla  Muia,  the  wife  of  9^W*  l^>9fl ' ' 
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Xisil  to  Bacon,  and  wad  i^eived  by  hit  lordship,  who  was 
1  ving  n^  in  bed,  with  the  curtains  drawn.  '  You  resemble 
loo  and^  (said  that  minister  to  him) ;  we  hear  those  beings 
continually  talked  of,  we  believe  them  superior  to  mankind, 
mnd  we  never  have  the  consolation  to  see  them.*  His  lord- 
ship replied,  '  Uiat  if  the  charity  of  others  compared  him 
to  an  angeL  his  own  infirmities  told  him  he  was  a  man.* 
Baieon  s  works  on  natural  history,  his  History  of  Henry  VIL, 
and  some  others,  were  published  after  his  disgrace.  Scien- 
tiftc  pursuits  were  his  consolation,  and  at  last  caused  his 
death.  1^  father  of  experimental  philosophy  was  the 
martyr  of  an  experiment  The  retort  which  he  was  using 
burst,  and  parts  of  it  struck  his  head  and  stomach.  Fever 
and  defluxion  were  the  consequence.  We  have  no  parti- 
cular aceount  of  his  death.  His  last  letter  was  written  to 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  whose  house  at  Highgate  he  expired 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  In  this 
letter  he  calls  himself  the  'martyr  of  science,*  and  compares 
himself  to  Pliny  the  elder,  whose  death  was  caused  by  his 
over-zealous  observation  of  Vesuvius.  In  his  will  he  says, 
'  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to 
my  own  countrrmen,  after  some  time  be  passed  over.*  Lord 
Baeon  left  no  cnildren. 

The  accomplishments  of  Lord  Bacon  were  unrivalled  in  his 
day,  and  hit  character  displayed  the  phenomenon  of  great 
origini^itycombined  with  a  most  extensive  range  of  acquire- 
meats.  He  was  a  poet  and  an  orator,  a  lawyer  and  a  states- 
num.  In  the  philosophv  of  experiment  and  of  observation 
he  was  pio-emment  The  metaphysical  and  the  physical 
were  botn  eonffenial  to  his  genius  ;  and  although  the  taint 
of  his  immoruity  has  induced  many  to  doubt  the  extent 
and  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  his  knowledge  and  ability 
in  every  department,  except  his  method  of  studying  nature, 
an  impartial  and  searching  examination  will  fill  us  with 
Admiration  as  we  socoessively  trace  his  steps  in  almost  every 
branch  of  intellectual  exertion. 

The  mind  of  Bacon  was  poetical :  his  works  abound  in 
imaioenr.  It  is  true  that  small  wits  have  ridiculed  all  his 
poetical  pretensions,  because  in  his  version  of  the  Psalms  he 
says  that  '  maa*s  life  hangs  on  brittle  pins,*  and  speaks  of 

The  great  Leviathin 
Tkal  Bakes  the  teas  to  Mseth  like  boiling  pan. 

Still  we  And  in  Lord  Bacon's  verses  many  vigorous  lines, 
and  some  passages  of  great  beauty. 

The  merite  of  Bacon  as  an  orator  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ben  Jonson,  the  most  competent  critic  of  his  age,  confirmed 
as  it  is  by  atut  testimony  of  Francis  Osborno,  and  the  effecto 
nf  his  ekiqueoce,  undoubtedly  not  equalled  in  his  own  time. 
iiir  Walter  Raleigh  reckoned  him  the  only  man  of  his 
dtjr  who  was  equally  eminent  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker. 
TIm  lUlowing  passage,  from  Jonson,  is  a  remarkable  one : 
its  diacrimination  and  its  raciness  give  weight  to  the  opinion 
whidi  it  expraaaea : 

'  There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker  who  was 
fuXL  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  when  he 
4B0uUl  apaie  or  pais  by  a  jest,  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
•ver  apake  more  neatly,  more  prisly,  more  weightily,  or 
#ufferea  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered, 
tio  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces ; 
his  bearers  could  not  cough  nor  look  aside  from  him  with- 
out loca.  He  commanded  when  ho  spoke ;  and  his  judges 
ware  pJcased  and  angry  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their 
aAcf  ions  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that 
heard  him  was  lest  ne  should  make  an  end.  Cicero  is 
said  to  be  the  only  wit  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  equalled 
to  their  empire.  Ingenium  par  imperio.  We  have  had 
many,  and  in  their  several  ages  (to  take  in  but  the  former 
ageK  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  elder  Wiat,  Henry  Earl  of 
Surrey.  Chaloner,  Smith,  Cliot,  Bishop  Gardiner,  were  for 
their  times  admirable,  and  the  more  because  they  began  elo- 
quence with  us.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  singular  and  almost 
•lone  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  times.  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  and  Mr.  Hooker  (in  difiercnt  matter)  grave. 
great  aastem  of  wit  and  language,  and  in  whom  all  vigour 
of  invention  and  strength  of  judgment  met.  The  Earl  of 
lews  noble  and  high,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  not  to  be 
eonioinned  for  judgment  or  style.  Sir  Henry  Savill  grave 
And  truly  lettered.  Sir  Edwin  Sands  excellent  in  both ; 
l^rd  Bgarton.  the  chancellor,  a  grave  and  great  orator,  and 
heat  when  he  was  provoked.  But  his  learned  and  able 
(though  unfortunate  successor)  is  he  who  hath  filled  up  all 
nnmbers;  and  performed  that  in  our  own  tongue  which 
Biaj  hB  oompared  or  preferred  either  to  insolent  Greece  or  1 


haughty  Rome;  in  short,  within  his  view  and  about  his 
time  were  all  the  wits  bom  that  could  honour  a  language 
or  help  study.  Now  thines  daily  fall :  wits  grow  down- 
wards,  eloquence  grows  backwards,  so  that  he  may  be  named 
and  stand  as  the  mark  and  <ir^^  of  our  language.* 

The  observations  and  experimente  of  Bacon  in  physical 
science,  viewed  beside  theresulte  obtained  by  his  immediate 
successors,  do  not  appear  to  great  advantage  :  nor  can  we 
compare  them  at  all  with  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  his 
contemporary  Gralileo.  It  is  only  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  general  state  of  knowledge  in  his  own  times,  that 
Bacon's  recorded  experimente  and  observations  can  be  fairly 
estimated.  His  merits  indeed  would  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  experimental  philosopher,  were  his  discoveries 
at  all  equal  to  the  method  of  studying  science  which  he 
taught. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on  the  Instauration  of 
iheScienceSt  Bacon  proposed  to  make  a  survey  of  knowledge 
as  it  then  existed,  whicn  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
reform  which  he  contemplated.    In  this  work  he  has  made 
a  distribution  of  all  knowledge  under  the  three  heads  of 
Memory,  Imagination,  and  Reason.    This  division  has  been 
occasionally  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  recommendation  either  of  exactness 
or  utility.    The  Novum  Organum,  which  is  divided  into  two 
books,  is  the  second  part  of  the  InetauroHon.  I  n  the  first  book 
of  the  Organum  Bacon  attempted  to  point  out  the  states 
of  mind  which  caused  the  existence  of  a  false  and  fruitless 
philoaophy.  He  saw  causes  of  error  in  our  common  nature  — 
in  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  individual— in  the 
mental  use  of  the  symbols  of  thought,  and  in  those  sectarian 
and  party  habito  which  the  processes  of  association  interweave 
with  all  the  elemente  of  the  character,  and  harden  into  the 
schools  and  creeds  which  exert  a  despotic  sway  over  successive 
generations.    The  intf  uence  of  these  mental  states  upon  the 
interpreters  of  nature.  Bacon  called  the  worship  of  an  idol ; 
and  the  stetes  themselves,  in  his  fanciful  nomenclature,  ara 
idols  of  different  kinds :  those  which  proceed  from  principles 
common  to  the  species  are  ichle  of  the  tribe ;  those  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual  are  tooie 
of  the  den;  the  commerce  or  intercourse  of  society  by 
the  use  of  words  causes  the  worship  of  the  idois  of  the 
forum;  and  the  idole  of  the  theatre  are  the  creatures  of  the 
imaginary  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
appeared.     Some  causes  of  error  are  universal ;  the  undue 
love  of  simplicity,  and  the  spirit  of  system,  are  illusions  in- 
fluencing every  mind,  and  therefore  perpetually  opposing 
the  advancement  of  real  knowledge.    Oiher  causes  of  error 
are  peculiar.     Some  are  disposed  to  mark  the  differences 
and  others  the   resemblances  of  things,  and    the    pecu- 
liar studies  of  a  single  mind  are  apt  to  warp  its  views  in 
other  regions  of  thought.    Words  intluence  thoughts,  and 
the  subtlety  of  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  using  them  is 
a  source  of  error  affecting  the  operations  of  the  intellect 
and  the  communication  of  ita  resulte.    The  perverse  influ- 
ence of  systems  it  obvious ;  it  is  illustrated  fully  by  the  his* 
tory  of  philosophy.    The  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  the 
authority  of  names,  the  pursuit  of  unatteinable  objects,  the 
examination  only  of  the  rare,  the  extraonlinary,  and  tlie 
great,  together  with  superstition,  which  Bacon  does  not 
forget  to  enumerate,  had  long  opposed  the  progress  of  all 
true  knowledge. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Orgtmum,  the  true  object  of  science 
is  deariy  pointed  out  by  Bmou  :  *  It  is  impossible,*  he  says, 
*  to  advance  with  any  profit  in  the  race,  when  the  point  to 
be  attained  is  not  distinctly  determined.  In  science,  the 
true  end  is  to  enrich  human  life  with  new  discoveries  and 
wealth.*  (Or^anuiN,  lib.  L  aphorism.  81.)  In  the  second 
book  Bacon  proceeds  to  explain  the  method  of  stud}  ing 
nature  which  he  proposed  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

The  first  thing  is  to  pre))are  a  history  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties^ 
written  with  the  utmost  caution  and  care  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  language  employed,  and  the  «\  idenoe  of 
the  facte  which  we  narrate.  Having  brought  together  the 
fkcCs,  we  must  begin  by  considering  what  things  they  ex- 
clude from  the  number  of  possible  causes,  or  jorms  a»  they 
are  called  in  the  language  of  Bacon.  Negative  instances 
in  which  the  supposed  form  is  wanting  ought  to  be  col- 
lected. *  It  may  perhaps  (says  Bacon)  be  competent  to 
angels  or  superior  intelligences  to  determine  the  form  or 
essence  directly  by  aArmations  from  the  first  consideration 
of  the  subject.     Bui  il  is  certainly  beyond  the  power  of 
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man,  to  whom  it  is  only  given  at  first  to  proceed  by  ne^- 
tives,  and  in  the  last  place,  to  end  in  an  affirmation  after 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.* 

The  ohser^'ations  and  experiments  of  the  natural  philo- 
sopher— the  facts  which  he  is  to  record  in  his  inductive  his- 
tory— are  witnesses  whose  evidence,  and  the  weight  due  to 
whose  testimonies,  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  evidences 
which  form  the  grounds  of  moral  investigations.  The  facts 
or  tnstanreSt  as  Bacon  calls  them,  vary  in  clearness,  in 
authenticity,  applicability,  &c.  Bacon  enumerates  twentv- 
seven  diflcrent  kinds  of  instances,  and  estimates  the  weight 
due  to  each  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  consti- 
tute their  value  or  wortulessness  as  means  of  discovery  and 
aids  to  investigation ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  outline, 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  their  nature  and  importance. 
Of  these  twenty-seven  instances  fifteen  are  enumerated  to 
assist  the  understanding  in  estimating  the  value,  and 
forming  a  right  judgment,  of  different  facts ;  five  correct  the 
fallacies  of  the  senses  and  instruct  them  in  their  obser>'ations ; 
and  the  remaining  seven  direct  the  hands  '  in  raising  the 
superstructure  of  art  on  the  foundation  of  science.*  This 
last  division  includes  the  use  of  instruments  in  aiding  the 
senses,  in  subjecting  objects  to  alteration  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  them  better,  and  in  the  production  of  that  alliance 
of  knowledge  and  power  which  nfiis,  in  our  day,  crowded 
every  part  of  civilized  life  with  the  most  useful  inventions. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  Bacon  shaped  into  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  experimental  inquiries,  when  he  was  almost 
without  an  example  of  success  to  confirm  his  confidence 
and  encourage  his  cfibrts.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Play- 
fair,  *  the  power  and  compass  of  the  mind  which  could  form 
such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences 
which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to 
all  succeeding  ages.* 

The  great  merit  of  Bacon  undoubtedly  consists  in  the 
systematic  method  which  he  laid  down  for  prosecuting  phi- 
losophical investigation ;  and  his  services  in  this  department 
cannot  easily  be  overrated.  At  the  present  day,  those  espe- 
cially who  busy  themselves  with  physical  pursuits  would 
ofien  do  well  to  recur  to  the  severe  and  rigorous  principles  of 
the  Organum, 

The  praise  that  is  generally  given  to  Lord  Bacon  is,  we 
are  aware,  considered  by  some  to  be  at  least  extravagant 
and  indiscriminatmg.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  exalt  him,  as  is  sometimes  done,  at  the  expense 
of  all  who  have  preceded  him.  It  is  not  unusual  to  repre- 
sent Bacon  as  freeing  the  human  mind  from  the  chains  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  this  assertion  is  conveyed 
in  such  terms  as  to  imply,  or  even  distinctly  to  express,  that 
observation,  experiment,  and  what  is  termed  the  inductive 
philosophy,  or  the  Baconian  method,  were  not  practised  by 
Aristotle  and  others,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Such  state- 
ments are  perhaps  hardly  worth  confuting.  The  science  of 
gci>logy  has  now  taught  us  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
undergoing  continual  change:  the  facts  collected  by  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  action  of  water  led  him  to  infer  that  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  all  is  in  a  state  of  change, — that  lakes 
are  filling  up,  that  rivers  have  not  always  flowed  where 
rivers  are  now  flowing,  and  that  the  land  and  sea  in  the 
lone;  course  of  time  change  their  places.  {Meteorolog.  lib.  i.) 

The  greater  part  of  Bacon's  works  were  written  in 
English,  but  some  were  written  in  Latin,  and  others  were 
translated  into  that  lansniage.  We  shall  mention  only  the 
principal  works.  His  Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeths  Reign 
was  first  written  in  English,  and  then  revised,  corrected, 
and  turned  into  Latin.  His  work  of  the  Advancement  cf 
Learnins^  was  partly  written  in  English  and  partly  in  Latin , 
and  he  caused  the  first  part  written  in  English  to  be  trans- 
lated into  I^tin  for  him  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Herbert  and  some  others.  His  Cogitata  et  Visa  was  written 
in  Latin.  Of  the  Wisdom  q/*  the  Antients  and  the  Novum 
Organum  were  written  and  published  in  Latin,  and  several 
translations  of  them  have  appeared.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  the  last  published,  in  royal  8vo.,  by  Basil 
Montaf^ie,  Esa.,  and  completed  in  183L  An  Account  qf 
Lord  Baron's  Noimm  Organum  has  been  published  under 
the  Hupcrmtendencc  of  the  Society  fur  the  DifiTuaion  of  Use- 
ful Knowled<^. 

BACON.  .JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1740,  at  Southwark,  in  Surrey,  where  his  father  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  cloth-worker.    He  showed  at  a  very  early 


age  a  taste  for  drawing»  and  was  apprenticed  when  four-* 
teen  to  Mr.Crisne  of  Bow  Chun;h-yard,  a  jXMeelain  manu- 
facturer, where  ne  learned  the  art  of  pamting  on  china, 
and  also  of  making  those  little  ornamental  figures  in  that 
material  which  are  still  frequently  seen  on  tnantelpiecea. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  talent  that  in  the  second  year 
of  his  apprenticeship  lie  was  intrusted  with  the  formation 
of  all  the  models  for  the  manufactor}* ;  and  it  is  a  still 
higher  praise  that  at  this  early  age  he  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  support  of  his  parents,  then  in  reduced  cireum- 
stances.  The  transition  from  modelling  to  sculpture 
was  natural,  and  Bacon's  profession  was  soon  detennmed. 
It  was  the  practice  of  sculptors  at  that  time  to  aend 
their  clay  models,  for  the-  purpose  of  being  burnt,  to  tlie 
pottery  where  he  was  employed,  and  in  Uiese  works  he 
soon  discerned  a  style  far  superior  to  that  to  whidi  he  had 
been  accustomed ;  the  next  step  was  to  imitate  what  be 
admired,  and  from  this  time  his  leisure  was  leafeusly  de- 
voted to  his  new  pursuit.  In  1 758,  being  then  eighteen, 
he  ventured  to  send  a  small  figure  of  Peace  to  the  Societr 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts ;  it  was'  favourably  receivea, 
and  he  was  rewimled  with  a  premium  of  ten  guineas.  Hie 
first  premiums  of  this  institution  were  adljudged  to  him 
on  nine  different  occasions. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  statues  in  artificial 
stone  (cement)  has  been  ascribed  to  Bacon,  but  although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  invention  was  of  prior  date,  he  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  Ihcilitated  the 

Srocess  of  that  art,  and  of  rendering  it  popular.  He  laboured 
uring  a  considerable  time  in  Coade*s  manufkctonr  at  Lun- 
beth,  where  not  only  figures,  but  every  species  of  architec- 
tural and  monumental  ornaments,  were  made  in  stone, 
and  by  his  exertions  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  dechning 
establishment.  On  the  institution  of-  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1768,  he  entered  himself  as  a  studentt  and  the  next 
year  gained  the  first  gold  medal  for  sculpture  winch 
was  awarded  by  that  society.  In  1 770  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  same  corporation.  He  exhibited  about  this 
time  a  statue  of  Mars,  which  brought  him  a  great  acceasioB 
of  reputation,  and  procured  him  the  personal  notice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  commissioned  him  to  execute  a 
bust  of  George  III.  By  this  prelate  Bacon  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  sat  to  him,  and  the  artist  had  the  ^ood  for- 
tune to  gain  the  royal  favour  by  the  general  simplieity  and 
propriety  of  his  manners.  Bacon,  sensible  of  the  adfantage 
which  he  had  thus  got,  took  care  to  maintain  it,  and  during 
his  whole  professional  career  he  succeeded  in  seeuring  the 
king's  favour  against  all  competition. 

About  this  time  Bacon  married,  and  reuwred  from  the 
small  and  inconvenient  apartments  which  he  had  preriously 
occupied  to  a  spacious  house  in  Newman  Street,  the  pce- 
mises,  it  is  saici,  having  been  fitted  up  with  stndieSf  work- 
shops, &c.,  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  liberaiily  of  a 
friend,  who  left  the  affair  of  payment  to  his  own  eoimttiewe. 
Every  circumstance  now  tended   to   his  prosperity;   be 
was  employed  by  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  ^arioos  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  his  profits  were  greatly  mngUMBled 
by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own  inventioB, 
wliich  facilitated  t^  process  of  copring  the  dajr  BoM  is 
marble,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  execute  his  flguei 
in  half  the  time  previously  required.    In  1777  he  was  ee- 
gaged  to  erect  a  monument  for  Guy*s  Hospital*  Soutfiwsrk, 
in  honour  of  its  founder.    The  merit  of  this  work  proemed 
him  a  commission  for  the  monument  of  thelBail  of  Chat- 
ham, now  in  Guildhall.    This  performance  ftunishes  hi|k 
and  incontestable  proof  of  Bacon's  abilities,  but  it  cxhAici 
at  the  same  time  the  prevalent  defects  of  his  stylo.    Loid 
Chatham's  attitude  is  oratorical  and  oommandiag,  and  the 
allegory  of  Britannia  receiving  from  Industry  and  Om- 
merce  the  contributions  of  the  four  quarters  m  the  GMe,     < 
is  perspicuously  expressed.    The  whole  effect  is  well  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  '  magnificent,*  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
critics  of  the  day.   There  is  a  richness  in  the  wh      by  whieb 
the  eye  is  irresistibly  captivated,  but  the  flown      ind  it- 
dundant  lines  which  conduce  tp  that  in  M  wi* 

ance  with  the  simple  and  severe  pr       pm  ot 
style  of  sculpture.    Bacon  indeed  wm  contin        r  *■ 

by  his  rivals  of  a  deficiency  in  that  tnie  ti        »i        ^ 
established  on  a  knowledge  of  the  antique.    In  vn      » i^ 
fute  those  imputations,  he  modelled,  apparently 
of  a  stratagem  practised  by  Michael  An^lo, 
Jupiter  Tonans,  which  he  discoloured  to  give  it  a 
antiquity,  and  passed  off  for  a  genuine 
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oritiet  wera  deceived ;  but  what  do  luoli  deceptions  prove  ? 
Do  tbej  diminish  the  value  of  antient  art,  or  are  they  any 
proof  of  skill  in  the  modem  imitator  ?  Certainly  not.  To 
|[ive  hit  work  an  appearance  of  the  general  style  of  the 
motique  is  within  reach  of  the  humblest  practitioner,  but 
that  slender  capability  furnishes  no  proof  of  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  antient  art.  Bacon 
atood  on  higher  fin^und,  when  he  candidly  disclaimed  any 
preiensions  to  that  knowledge  which  he  was  accused  of 
wantingt  asserting  that  in  the  study  of  living  nature  he 
■ought  for  excellence  where  the  antients  had  found  it. 

His  want  of  Uie  refined  perception  of  beauty  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  extraordinary  professional  success.  Bacon*s 
power  lay  in  the  plain  realities  of  life,  and  whatever  illus- 
trations he  employed  were  of  the  most  popular  character. 
and  understood  at  once  by  the  multitude.  '  His  Gene- 
rosity,' as  one  of  his  biographers  has  amusingly  expressed 
it,  *has  her  pelican;  his  Sensibility  her  sensitive  plant. 
Commerce  her  compass,  and  Manufacture  licr  spinning- 
ieiiny.*  Symbols  like  these  lay  no  tax  either  on  the 
learning  or  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  and  thus  it 
was  that  Bacon's  works  became  universally  popular,  while 
the  productions  of  men  of  higher  quaUfications  were  com- 
paratively neglected. 

In  1780  Bacon  received  commissions  for  the  monument 
to  Lord  Halifax  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  statue  of  Black- 
stone  for  All  Souls  College,  Oxford  ;  that  of  Henry  VI. 
for  the  Ante-Chapel  at  Eton;  and  for  the  ornamental  groups 
in  front  of  Somerset  House.  The  recumbent  figure  of 
'Thames*  in  the  court-yard  of  that  edifice  is  also  by  him. 
When  it  was  proposed  by  Government  to  erect  a  monument 
to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  various 
artisltiwere  invited  by  the  committee  of  taste  to  send  in  designs. 
The  power  of  deciding  on  this  competition,  and  of  nominating 
thu  artist  to  be  employed,  was  at  that  time  conceded  to  the 
Royal  Academy;  and  however  injudicious  this  practice 
might  have  been.  Bacon  owed  at  least  some  deference  to  the 
rules  of  a  society  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member.  He 
preferred,  however,  availing  himself  of  his  private  influence 
with  the  king,  and  having  procured  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  his  model,  obtained  his  Majesty's  commands 
tu  make  the  monument.  His  academic  brethren  were 
deeply  indignant  at  this  manosuvre,  but  they  had  too  much 
policy  to  express  their  resentment.  A  much  deeper  subject 
of  offence  was  in  store  for  them.  Bacon,  in  the  true  spint  of 
a  trading  speculator,  actually  made  a  proffer  to  Government 
to  make  all  the  national  monuments  at  a  certain  per-centagc 
below  the  parliamentary  price.  His  proposal  was  reject^, 
but  neither  with  tlie  promptitude  nor  the  contempt  which 
was  due  to  it.  It  is  but  fair  to  infer,  as  Bacon  had  many  and 
lealous  friendf,that  the  defects  of  his  character  were  tempered 
b>  a  large  admixture  of  bettor  qualities.  His  character,  m  the 
private  relationships  of  life,  was  said  to  be  blameless ;  and 
although  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  somewhat  penurious  in 
the  management  of  his  household,  it  is  also  said  that  he  some- 
times gave  large  sums  to  public  charities.  No  particular 
instances,  however,  have  been  mentioned.  He  was  emi- 
nently loyal,  and  during  the  threat  of  French  invasion  he 
had  his  workmen  armed  and  drilled  for  military  service,  and 
he  published  some  tracts  with  tho  view  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  principles. 

So  numerous  are  his  works,  that  to  enumerate  them  all, 
or  to  specify  the  precise  order  in  which  they  were  executed, 
would  oe  diflSculU  Among  the  principal  may  be  reckoned, 
the  monument  to  Lord  Halifax  \\\  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
statue  of  Blackstono  at  All  Souls'  College,  OxfonI,  that  of 
Henry  VI.  in  the  Ante-Chapel  at  Eton,  and  those  of  Howard 
and  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  two  last  espe- 
cially are  fine  examples  of  the  sculptor's  powers.  Benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  beam  from  tne  countenance  of  How- 
ari],  as,  holding  in  one  hand  a  key,  in  the  other  a  plan  for 
the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline,  ho  prepares  to  descend 
int^i  the  dungeons  of  miscrv.  The  figure  of  Johnson  it 
equally  characteristic.  To  tliosc  already  enumerated  may 
be  added  the  statues  of  Mars,  Venus,  and* Narcissus ;  the 
monument  at  Worcester,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Withers ;  that 
for  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  a  statue  of  Mrs.  Draper 
(Sterne's  Eliza),  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bristol:  some  figures, 
eXiHTuted  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  now  at  Goodwood ;  and 
the  pediment  of  the  East  IniUa  House.  It  was  part  of 
Bacon's  good -fortune  to  havo  his  works  distributed  and 
his  fame  extended  over  various  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
Jamaica  are  hit  monuments  of  Doctor  Anderson  and  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Effingham;   at  Calcutta  tiie 


statoe  of  I/trd  Comwallis,  grouped  with  appropriate 
figures  ;  and  various  other  of  his  productions  are  scattered 
through  the  dependencies  of  the  British  empire.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  left  unfinished  tho  following  menu* 
ments :  that  of  General  Dundas  for  St.  Paul's ;  Captains 
Harvey  and  Hutt>  for  Westminster  Abbey;  the  arbove- 
mentioned  of  Marquess  Comwallis ;  Mr.  Whitbread ;  the 
poet  Mason ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner ;  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  III.  for  St.  James's  Square :  with  others 
of  less  importance.  Like  most  eminent  sculptors.  Bacon 
was  a  skilful  worker  in  bronze. 

Bacon  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1799.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters  bv  hit 
first  wife ;  by  his  second,  three  sons.  The  works  which  he 
left  incomplete  he  directed  to  be  finished  by  his  second  son, 
John  Bacon.  His  wealth,  amouniing  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  he  divided  equally  amoiig  his  children.  He  was 
buried  in  Whitefield's  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London  ;  and  the  following  inscription,  by  himself,  was 
placed  on  a  plain  tablet  over  his  grave : — *  What  I  was  as  an 
artist  seemed  to  me  of  some  im^rtance  while  I  livc<l ;  but 
what  I  really  was  as  a  believer  m  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
thing  of  importance  to  me  now.*  (Cecil ;  Allan  Cunning- 
ham.) 

BAGS,  or  BATS-BODROGH,  a  considerable  circle  in 
the  south  of  Hungary,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss; 
the  banks  of  the  former  river  constituting  its  western  and 
southern  boundaries*  and  those  of  the  latter  its  eastern.  On 
the  north  it  adjoins  the  circles  of  Pesth  and  Csongrad.  Its 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  semicircular  and  rather 
elevated  plateau,  arching  to  the  south,  between  Szatanisits 
above  Zombor  and  Maria-Theresiopcl,  is  an  uninterrupted 
plain,  and  contains  3d8G  square  miles.  The  plateau  just 
mentioned,  termed  the  *  Teletskan  Hills,'  is  situated  imme- 
diately north  of  what  are  called  '  the  lesser  and  greater  Ro- 
man entren(*hmcnts,'  which  extend  in  a  serpentine  line 
from  Apatin  near  the  Danube  to  Foldvar  on  the  Theiss* 
but  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  'Ringi*  raised  by 
the  Avari.  Between  these  entrenchments  and  the  Telet- 
skan Hills  runs  the  great  Bacser,  or  Emperor  Francis' 
Canal,  which  commences  above  Monostorszegh  on  the  Da- 
nube, passes  Zombor,  Kula.  Verbasz,  St.  Tomas,  and  Turia, 
and  joms  the  Danube  at  Fold%*ar ;  it  was  constructed,  at  an 
expense  of  300,000/.,  between  the  years  1796  and  IH02;  it 
is  nearly  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  breadth  of  sixty- 
two  feet,  and  a  depth  varying  from  four  to  six  feet.  About 
700  laden  vessels  navigate  it  annuallv,  many  of  which 
are  fVom  250  to  300  tons  burthen,  besides  upwatds  of  300 
vessels  in  ballast.  The  circle  contains  no  stream  of  note 
besides  the  Mosztonga,  which  flows  with  a  sluggish 
current,  forming  numberless  swamps  in  its  course,  into 
the  Danube  near  Bukin.  There  arc  several  large  sheets 
of  water  in  this  circle,  such  as  the  salt  lake  of  Polity, 
near  Maria-Theresiopel,  and  the  adjoining  lake  Ludasto. 
Its  soil  is  in  parts  of  such  great  natural  fertility  as  not 
to  require  manuring ;  in  others  it  is  so  arid  and  sandy 
as  to  be  scarcely  aiitilable  fw  any  useful  purpose:  tho 
latter  is  more  especially  the  character  of  tnany  districts 
around  Maria-Thercsiopcl,  Madaros,  Btija,  and  Monostor,  as 
well  as  the  *  Pranlia'  (domains  of  tho  Hungarian  sees,  which 
ha\*e  their  own  civil  jurisdiction  under  the  diocesan*s  palatine, 
and  are  exempt  firom  public  taxes),  in  tho  northern  part  of 
Bacs.  The  productive  portion  of  its  surface  is  estimated  at 
1,250,000  jochs  (about  1,785,700  acres),  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  is  arable  land.  In  consequence  of  tho  swamps,  its 
climate  is  in  general  insalubrious.  Though  husbandry  is 
not  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  enerflry,  Bars  schlom 
produces  less  tlian  450,000  quarters,  and.  in  favourable 
seasons,  650,000  quarters  of  grain;  its  wheat  in  parti- 
cular is  in  great  request,  firom  the  excellence  of  its  quahty, 
and  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  vineyards  occupy 
88,120  acres,  and  an  abundam^e  of  wine  is  made  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Maria-Theresiopel,  Bnja,  Zambor,  and 
the  Francis'  Canal.  Fruit  is  largely  produced :  homp 
is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  and  a  vkmI  qualitv  of  tobacco 
is  raised  on  the  *  SzMlase,*  or  isolateiT  farms,  wfii<h  art*  an 
institution  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Hungary.  Madder  and 
woad  are  grown  near  Apatin.  Woods,  particularly  of  oak, 
abound  along  the  banks  of  the  Danul>e,  but  their  whole  ex- 
tent docs  not  exceed  172.170  acres;  bcnci«  the  lower  classes 
are  compelled  to  use  straw,  dried  nishes,  and  cat  tie -dung 
for  their  fuel.  The  552,850  acres  of  |)asturage  which  Bacs 
contains  are  used  for  the  rearing  of  rattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  in  considerable  numbers  and  of  excellent  bneds 
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the  traffic  in  these  animals,  as  well  at  in  wool  and  hides,  is 
carriefl  on  to  a  lar^^e  amount.  The  swine  in  this  Quarter  are 
fVequently  fed  upon  the  fish  which  are  caught  in  ttie  swamps 
formed  by  the  irruption  and  subsequent  retlux  of  the  Theiss. 
Silk  is  raised  in  the  environs  of  Apatin,  and  the  fisheries 
on  the  Danube  and  Theiss  are  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Water-fowl  are  likewise  abundant 
Bacs  contains  neither  metals  nor  stone.  Its  370,000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  22U,(J00  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  5000 
Jews,  are  dispersed  over  three  royal  free  towns.  Maria-The- 
resiopel,  Zombor  (the  capital),  and  Neusatz,  fifteen  market- 
towns,  ninety-six  villages,  and  ninety-one  prsKlia,  besides 
scallase,  &c.  The  people  are  far  behind  in  respect  to  edu- 
cation; and  theft,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
very  common :  steps  are,  however,  taking  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  the  institution  of  national  schools.  {Statistics  and 
Geography  of  Hungary  (1 832) ;  Csaplovic's  Description  qf 
Hungary ;  Grulfer's  Dictionary^  &c.) 

BACS-BATSCH,  on  the  Mosztonga  rivulet,  north-west 
of  Neusatz,  in  45°  24'  N.  lat,  and  19"*  14'  £.  long.,  is  a 
sliffhtly-fortified  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chapter  of  the  Greek  bishop  of  Bacs,  who  is  also 
archbishop  of  Calotsza.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  minor 
circle  of  the  same  name,  possesses  a  Greek  church  and  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  has  a  population  of  7500  souls,  and 
carries  on  considerable  trade. 

BA'CTRIA,  or  BACTRIA'NA  (now  BOKHARA). 
The  province  of  Aria  was  bounded  P&rtlv  on  the  north,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  on  the  east,  bv  Bactria.  The  river 
Oxus  was  the  boundary  between  Bactria  and  Sogdiana, 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  Bactria,  and  was  possessed  by  the 
Greek  kings  of  this  province.  (Strabo,  p.  517.)  The 
northern  boundary  of  Bactria  was  naturally  indefinite,  and 
the  western  was  Margiana.  These  limits,  which  mark  the 
extent  of  Bactria  as  a  province  or  satrapy,  do  not  of  course 
correspond  with  the  more  extended  limits  of  the  Greek 
Bactrian  kingdom.  The  province  of  Bactria  was  a  territory 
of  great  extent,  partly  barren  and  waste,  but  in  many  parts 
of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tributary 
streams,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  who  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  best  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Persia 
after  Bactria  became  a  Persian  province.  The  chief  city 
was  Bactra,  called  also  Zariaspa,  situated  on  the  Bactros. 
one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  the  Oxus.  Of  Bactria  little 
is  known  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  The  account  of  an  expedition 
against  it  by  Osymandyas  the  Egyptian,  merits  no  confi- 
dence ;  and  those  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  perhaps  not  much 
more.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus,  having  defeated 
Croesus,  intended  to  invade  Bactria ;  and  (according  to  Cte- 
sias)  after  a  drawn  battle,  the  Buctrians  voluntarily  surren- 
dered themselves  to  him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
appointed  his  youngest  son,  Tanyaxarres,  the  brother  of  Cam- 
by  ses,  to  be  satrap  or  governor  of  Bactria  and  the  circum- 
jacent countries:  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Cambyses.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  the  Bactrians  paid 
a  tribute  to  that  monarch  of  360  talents.  In  the  time  of 
Xerxes  there  were  Bactrians  in  the  army  which  he  led 
against  Greece,  who  were  under  the  command  of  Hys- 
taspes,  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
The  province  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of 
Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus.  In  the 
final  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamela,  there  was  a  body 
of  Bactrians  in  his  service  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria;  they  were  stationed 
in  the  left  wing,  and  behaved  with  great  bravery.  After 
the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Alexander  he  appointed  Arta- 
bazus,  a  Persian,  as  governor,  with  Macedonian  garrisons 
in  the  towns.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Scythians,  joined  by  the  neople  of  Sogdiana  and  some 
Bactrians,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Spitamenes, 
who  slew  the  garrisons  and  fortified  themselves.  They  were 
attacked  in  their  turn  by  Alexander,  who  stormed  seven  of 
their  cities,  and  among  them  Cyropolis,  the  strongest  of  the 
whole.  His  next  step  was  to  build  a  city,  which  he  walled 
in  twenty  days,  and  gave  to  his  Greek  mercenaries  and  to 
such  of  the  Nlacedonians  as  were  unfit  from  age  or  wounds 
for  longer  ser\'ice.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Bactria.  to  which  volunteers  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  wcru  admitted.  This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest 
settlement  of  G.eeks  in  Bactria;  for  the  first  Darius  trans- 
pUnte<l  there  a  number  of  Greeks  from  Barce,  in  Africa 
'UenxL  iv.  204)    and  the  Branchidie  also,  from  Ionia,  w^ve 


planted  here  by  Xerxes  I  (Strabo,  p.  517.)  AitatefOt 
shortly  afterwards  displaced  by  Alexanderoa  ■ewaiit  of  hit 
age,  and  Amyntas  appointed  in  his  stead.  Comtii,  wHb  bis 
own  and  Meleager's  forces,  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  waA  all 
the  mounted  spearmen,  were  left  for  the  protectioii  of  the 
colony,  and  Amyntas  was  directed  to  follow  the  orden  ef 
Coenus.  The  colony  was  again  attacked  by  Spitamenes,  whiv 
being  defeated  by  Coenus  in  an  engagement*  concealed  him- 
self in  the  deserts  of  the  Scythians  and  Mamagetm;  but 
being  seized  by  them,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  bead  wai 
sent  to  Alexander.  Soon  after,  Alexander  went  en  bis 
Indian  expedition,  leaving  a  force  with  Amyntas  of  l#,(K»# 
foot  and  3500  horse.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  From  the  dratb  of 
Alexander,  323  years  h.c,  to  255  B.C.,  Baetria  eonstitBtel 
part  of  the  possessions  of  Seleucus  and  his  sneeeesots,  and 
was  governed  by  their  satra]|te.  About  the  last-mentioned 
date  Theodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  of  Bvria, 
assumed  the  government,  i|nd  founded  an  empire  wnicb 
lasted  122  years.  A  difiTerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
names  and  number  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  during 
this  period ;  we  here  give  a  list  of  them  aoooidiDg  to 
Bayer  and  Schlegel : — 


B.O.       Bayer, 

S56  Theodotus  I. 
(or  Diodotnt) 
i4S  Tlieodotut  II. 
290  Euthydemus 
196  Meminder 
181  Euentkles  I. 
146  EacratidM  II. 


SS6  Theodotus  I. 
S43  Theodotus  IL 
SSO  Enthydrmns 
196  ApoUodotos  Sotrr 
Bleuander  Meator 

Helfcwles  DIlukM 

Demetrius 
181  Eueratides  I. 
146  Eueratides  II. 


1  AHiidai  to  bv 
J  Traipu,«M 
Ob  tin  aollmity  of 


I 


aalai^ 


In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodotos  L  the  Pkr- 
thians  under  Arsases  got  possession  of  Hyreania :  at  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  prepared  to  make  war  on  the  nilbiaas. 
Whether  any  war  took  place,  and  with  what  sneoesson  either 
side,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Theodotus  IL.  the  son  of 
Theodotus  I.,  according  to  Justin,  made  peace  with  Arsaees 
II.,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  him  against  Seleueiis 
Callinicus,  the  son  of  Antiochus. 

Euthydemus,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  detiiioned  Theodotus 
II.  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  About  208  B.C.  AntioeSiQs  the 
Great  attacked  him  with  a  large  army,  intending  to  redues 
Bactria  to  a  province  of  his  empire.  Eutfardenns  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  but  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Zariaspa. 
The  war  being,  however,  protracted  to  the  third  faar,  and 
beyond  the  expectation  of  Antiochus,  he  sent  Teleas  as 
ambassador  to  Euthydemus,  to  expostulate  with  bun  on  his 
conduct.  Euthydemus  justified  his  usurpation  by  allying 
that  he  had  not  rebelled  against  Antioehus»  but  bad  de- 
stroyed those  who  had.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  psare 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  Nonwdie 
tribes  on  his  borders,  who  were  alike  dangerous  to  then 
both,  and  who,  if  they  should  gain  admittanoe  into  Bactria. 
would  reduce  the  whole  country  to  a  state  of  barbariraL 
Antiochus  was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  and,  after 
much  negotiation,  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  Euihydemns 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  ratify  the  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Euthydemus  should  deliver  up  all  hu  dephants. 
but  should  retain  the  title  of  king.  This  treaty  was  eon- 
firmed  by  oath,  and  Antiochus  promised  to  give  Demetrius 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  Antiochus  then  went 
into  India  with  his  army,  and  finally  returned  1^  Car- 
mania  to  his  own  dominions.  We  shall  presently  notiee 
Demetrius  again :  he  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  Bactrian  throne. 

Of  Menander,  the  fourth  king  of  Bactria  aeeoidinfr  to 
Bayer,  little  is  known ;  but  from  a  passage  in  Plutardi  it 
appears  he  ruled  the  kingdom  with  so  much  justiee  and 
moderation,  that  when  he  died  in  his  camp  a  contest  amie 
amongst  the  cities  of  his  kingdom  which  should  pOMcw  bis 
ashes,  and  it  was  with  difliculty  settled  by  an  equal  diriiion 
of  them  and  the  dedication  of  a  monument  in  e\iery  eity. 
Of  the  time  of  his  accession,  as  well  as  of  his  right  to  the 
throne,  we  are^ually  ignorant  He  is  coi^ectnind  by 
Bayer  to  liave  been  a  Greek  king  of  India,  and  to  have  got 
possession  of  Bactria  by  force.  Of  Apollodotus  Soter  and 
Heliocles  Dikaios  nothing  is  known.  Eucratidea  L,  aoeord- 
ing  to  Bayer»  succeeded  Menander :  his  oriffin  is  unknown. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  M'as  the  son  of  Demetrius  and 
grandson  of  Euthydemus ;  but,  according  to  Bayer,  without 
foundation.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  warlike  Bionaieh» 
to  have  waged  a  successful  war  in  India  against  a  King  De- 
metrius, and  to  have  founded  a  city  named  «ftv  him  Ah 
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cnilideia  •  oo  his  coin  he  styles  himself  the  Great  King. 
Justin  relates  that  he  was  assassinated  on  his  return 
fh>m  his  Indian  expedition  by  his  son,  a)so  named  £u- 
cratides,  who  had  been  associated  by  his* father  in  the 
government 

Eucratide^  II.  reigned  twelve  years,  according  to  Bayer, 
when  the  kingdom  was  overrun  by  the  Scythians,  or  Sacss ; 
and  the  government  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  termi- 
nated by  the  country  becoming  a  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. This  event  happened  about  the  year  134  B.C.;  but, 
arccnrding  to  Schlegel,  125,  making  the  reign  of  Eucra- 
tides  IL  of  twenty-one  years*  duration.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  this  kingdom  has  undergone  various  changes  of 
dynasty,  and  submitted  to  different  conquerors.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  in  this  work,  for  the  present 
state  of  the  country.  (See  Arrian ;  Quintus  Curtius ;  Strabo, 
lib.  xi.;  Justin,  lib.  xli. ;  T.  F.  Bayer,  Historia  Regni 
GrtitcoruM  Bactriani,  Petropol.  1738,  and  the  authors 
quoted  by  him.) 

Of  late  years  travellers  have  made  small  collections  of 
Bactrian  coins,  which  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
Bactria :  of  these  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Lieutenant 
Bumes.  (See  Notes  by  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Professor  Wilson 
in  the  Appendix  to  Bumes  Travels,)  Some  of  these  coins 
were  found  at  Khoju  Oban,  the  ruins  of  an  antient  city 
thirty  miles  north-west  bf  Bokhara.  One,  a  coin  of  Euthy- 
demua,  is  similar,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  en- 
graving in  Bumes'  Travels,  much  inferior,  to  the  coin  here 
given.  Another,  presenting  a  different  nroBle,  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  Demetrius.  Three  other  stiver  coins,  with 
defaMd  inscriptions,  appear  to  differ  very  little  in  character 
from  the  coin  of  Euthydemus,  and  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered coins  of  the  same  king,  though  they  are  of  inferior 
workmanship.  There  is  a  very  curious  coin,  a  silver  tetra- 
drachm,  witn  an  inscription  on  one  side,  in  the  Pehlevi 
character,  some  of  the  tetters  resembling  badly-executed 
Greek ;  the  form,  on  the  reverse,  is  similar  in  design  to  the 
reverse  of  Euthydemus,  but  the  head,  on  the  obverse,  has 
the  character  of  the  Arsacidan  coins.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  type  of  coinage,  representing, 

S^rhaps,  the  barbarian  conqueror  who  overthrew  the  Greek 
actnan  dynasty.  A  copper  coin,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manykyala,  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  curious  of  all ; 
the  inscription  is  not  quite  perfect,  but  Mr.  Prinsep  argues, 
with  some  appearance  of  probability,  that  it  is  the  coin  of 
Kanishka,  a  Tartar  or  Scythian  conqueror  of  Bactria,  who 
may  by  possibility  be  the  individual  wiio  overthrew  the 
Ba^rian  dynasty  1 34  years  b.c.  (according  to  Schlegel,  1 25). 
Mr.  Prinsep  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  small  copper  coins 
ibund  at  Manykyala,  having  a  horseman  on  the  reverse, 
may  beeon»dered  as  belonging  to  Eucratides  I.  A  square 
eopper  coin  found  at  Shorkotn  may,  from  the  inscription 
BAXIABOX  NIKATOPOS,  be  ascribed,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  probability,  to  Menander;  the  obverse,  however, 
agrees  better  with  the  coin  of  Apollodotus  found  by  Colonel 
Tod  at  Surapura  on  the  Jumna,  between  Agra  and  Etawah. 
Colonel  Tod  found  at  the  same  place  a  square  coin,  which 
he  ascribes  to  Menander ;  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  is, 
however,  in  the  Zend  character.  (See  Mr.  Prinsep  and 
Professor  WiUon  s  Notes  on  Lieutenant  Burnes's  Coins ; 
on  i  TVxmsactions  qf  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society.)  Besides 
the  Greek  Bactrian  coins.  Lieutenant  Burnes  found  Indo- 
Grecian,  Indo- Scythian,  and  Hindu  coins,  with  some  en- 
graved gems. 

Meyendorff,  in  his  travels  in  Bokhara,  became  possessed 
of  a  large  coin  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Euthydemus. 
(See  the  coin  copied  from  the  engraving  in  Meyen- 
dorff *s  Thwels,)  The  head  of  Demetrius  is  covered  with  a 
casQue  in  the  form  of  an  elephants  head  ;  the  diadem— a 
mark  of  royalty —  encircles  his  brow.  The  reverse  is  sup- 
posed by  Meyendorff  to  be  intended  to  represent  De- 
metrius, with  the  attributes  of  Hercules;  a  lion's  skin 
hangs  over  and  falls  from  his  left  arm ;  in  his  left  hand 
b  a  club,  and  with  the  right  he  places  a  crown  of  poplar 
leaves  on  his  head ;  underneath  is  the  monogram  KPA. 
(The  text  in  the  French  copy  of  Meyendorff  has  KPA.) 
Meyendorff  is  of  opinion  that  this  coin  is  of  Bactrian 
workmanship.  (See  p.  322,  Voyage  (TOrenbourg  d  Bouk- 
hara/aiten  1820.  Paris.  1826.)  It  is  however  superior, 
in  point  of  design  and  execution,  to  the  Greek  Bactrian 
eoins  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  eoin  pro\e8  that  Demetrius  was  a  king,  although 
perhaps  not  of  Bactria.    He  possessed  great  talenU ;  and 


when  sent  by  his  father  Euthydemus  to  Antiochus,  he  was 
so  successful  in  his  embassy,  that  Antiochus  not  only  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him,  which  con8oIidate<l  the  power  of 
his  father,  but  gave  him  one  of  his  daufthters  in  marriage. 
(Polyb.  Bel.  Ixi.  c.  34.  pp.  379,  380.  Ed.  Schw.)  These 
events  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the  143d  Olympiad, 
B.C.  207.  Demetrius  was  a  victorious  prince.  In  conjunction 
with  Menander,  who  was  king  of  Bactria  after  Euthydemus, 
he  conquered,  as  far  as  the  Hvpanisor  Hyphasis,  the  exten- 
sive provinces  which  formed  the  possessions  of  Poms ;  from 
thence  he  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Imaiis  (the 
Him41aya  mountains),  and  having  become  master  of  this 
territory,  once  the  dominions  of  Sandrocottus,  he  gained 
possession  of  Pattalene — an  island  formed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  He  conquered,  also,  all  that  part  of  India 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  country 
of  the  Seres.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  founded  the 
two  towns  of  Demetrias  and  Euthydemia,  one  in  Arachosia, 
the  other  near  the  Indus.  As  we  have  no  authority  to 
show  that  he  roigned  in  Bactria,  we  must  conclude  that 
from  these  conquests  he  founded  an  independent  empire. 
This  he  governed  more  than  sixty  years,  and  was  at  length, 
after  a  long  struggle,  in  which  victory  often  wavered,  con-> 
quered  by  Eucratides  I.,  king  of  Bactria,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  his  extensive  dominions.  (Justin.) 

According  to  Bayer,  Demetrius  would  have  been  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  was  conquered  by  Eucratides. 
(Bayer,  p.  93.) 

It  appears,  from  two  medals  of  Eucratides  I.,  which 
Meyendorff  published  in  1822 — one  (belonging  to  Sir  Gore 
Ousely)  representing  him  in  early  youth,  the  other  (in  the 
cabinet  of  medals  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  ^ 
St  Petersburg)  at  a  very  advanced  age — that  he,  also,  must 
have  reigned  a  long  time  in  Bactria.  Another  coin  of  Eu- 
cratides, similar  to  the  one  engraved  here,  is  presei-ved  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Payne  Knight  calls  it  Eucra- 
tides II. :  the  head  is  younger  looking  than  the  coin  en- 
graved below ;  it  possesses,  however,  the  same  character  of 

countenance.    The  monogram  differs,  being  ^jgi  . 

The  figure  of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  of 
Demetrius  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  commemorate 
his  conquests  in  India.    (From  Meyendorff's  Travels,) 

The  coin  of  Demetrius  should  be  classed  amongst  Indo- 
Grecian  rather  than  Greek-Bactrian  coins ;  still,  as  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Greek-Bactrian  dynasty  and  the 
history  of  Bactria,  it  may  with  propriety  be  admitted  in  this 
place.  The  Greek-Bactrian  corns  found  at  different  times, 
are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  specimens  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  are  very  peifect.  The  silver  coin  of  Deme- 
trius, as  far  as  we  tmn  judge  from  the  drawing  in  Meyendorff, 
is  finer  than  all  the  known  Greek-Bactrian  coins.  A  gold 
coin  of  Euthydemus  is  described  in  Mionnet's  Description 
des  MSdailles  Antiques, 

Colonel  Tod*s  medal  of  Apollodotus  has  the  inscription 
BASIAE02  SOTHFOS  AnOAAOAOTOY  round  a  naked  figure 

with  an  arrow  in  his  hand.    The  monogram  is    p.    The 

Zend  characters  on  the  reverse  surround  a  tripod  with  two 
other  Zend  characters,  probably  monosrams.  The  coin  of  Me- 
nander has  an  armed  head  on  one  side,  with  the  inscription 

BASIAEOX  NIK NANAPOY;  on  the  reverse, 

a  winged  figure  with  a  palm-branch,  with  an  inscription  in 

the  Zend  character,  and  the  monogram  ^. 

Colonel  Tod  gives  also  coins  of  the  character  of  the  Ka- 
nishka coin  mentioned  above :  his  coins  are  irell  worth  the 
attention  of  the  carious  on  these  subjects. 

To  the  following  list  of  Bactrian  kings  by  Schlegel,  we 
have  added  a  notice  of  such  coins  as  we  are  acquainted 
with:—  • 

B.C.  255.  Theodotus  I. 
243.  Theodotus  II. 

220.  Euthydemus,  of  Magnesia,  Coin  of,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  of  silver  given  in  Lieutenant 
Bums  s  Thwels. 
195.  Apollodotus  Soter.<- Alluded  to  by  Plutarch.  Thn 
gus,  and  Arrian. 
Menander  Nikator. 

Coins  of  these  kings  found  by  Colone  Tod  at  Surapura 
on  the  Jumna,  and  one  of  Menander,  by  LieuttDant  Burnet* 
,  at  Khoju  Oban. 
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ScVioAm  TO«.ttio». — On  the  authoritf  of  Vaconti 

and  MimiTxct  from  a  Binijle  mciUl.     A  co'      " 

UeVvocVe&\a  preserved  in  the  British  Museii 

I>eiDetr\ui,  son  of  Eutbydcmua:  doubtrul  ir  he 

reigned  in  Bactria. 
Cnin  ot  DeTuelrius.  given  in  Meyenilorff'g  Travel*. 
n^.  181.  Eucratidcs  I. — A.  Hne  coin  ortliis  monarch  is  pre- 
served in  the  Britiah  Museum.  ThernisalHa  in  the 
British  Musi'ura  a  Tcry  perfect  small  coin  of  Eu- 
craliiles,  nei){hing  12  f^uina :  on  the  reverse  Eire 
two  caps  nnj  two  palm -branches. 
14S.  Eucmtidc»  II. — Murdered  his  father,  and  was  him- 
self afterwards  slain. 
)25.  Destruction  of  the  empire  bj  the  Scflhiana  or 


Eiiciiilidci  I.*  (WiI|[ht«7ciiilDi.) 
BA'CTRIS,  a  Eenus  of  palms,  consiatintt  of  a  conu- 
Herable  number  of  species  found  about  rivers,  and  in  inariih]' 
places  in  America,  within  the  tropics,  especially  near  the 
line.  Their  trunk  is  usually  of  moderate  height,  or  even 
dwarflsh.  never  exceeding  twenty  feet ;  sometimes  having 
the  siout  tree-like  aspect  of  palms  in  general,  but  often 
being  more  similar  to  reeds.  Tlicy  ollen  grow  in  dense 
patches,  forming  impassable  Ihirkets,  on  account  of  ihu 
numerous,  lonif,  hard,  black  spines  with  which  the  stem  is 
protecteil.  Their  wood  is  Eencrally  hard  and  black  towards 
the  outside,  but  pale  >ellow  internally,  with  black  fibres. 
The  leaves  usually  groiv  all  over  the  surface  of  the  stem, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  summit  only;  they  have 
extremely  spiny  stalks,  and  are  either  pinnated  after  the 
manner  of  the  date-palm,  or  merely  consist  of  two  broad, 
sharp,  diverging,  plaited  lobes.     The  fruit  is  small,,  soft, 

*  The  tiurth  tatUr  or  Ifac  nuni-  of  EiirnlidH.  >hiih  oa  ths  «I|1b>]  ooia 


Unit: 


mTtaOn  coIb  dI  Dameuini, 
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with  a  subacid  rather  fibrous  pulp,  incloaed  In  t  Unlih* 

block  rind,  and  alTurds  a  gratafhl  fruit  to  small  ^ti^ 

BucMa  acaitlhofarpa,  a  species  which  grows  tweln  or 
flfleen  feet  high  in  the  prima'val  woods  about  Bahiai  tbnO' 
ing  patches  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  having  elegant 
piimated  leaves  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  stout  spinet  OB 
Ihifir  stalks,  yields  an  extremely  tuu);h  thread,  ttQia  whjdi 
the  natives,  who  call  it  tucum,  manufacture  strong  DetK, 
Its  drupes  are  of  a  kind  of  vermilion  red,  bnstliag  with 
short  block  prickles. 


Martins  mentions  seventeen  other  apeeiH. 

BACULITES  (zoology),  a  genus  of  I«ViiA'i  pdythft- 
lamous  or  many-chambered  cephalopoda,  belonging  to  tlw 
family  of  Ammtmilei,  or.  as  they  were  fbnoariy  callad, 
Citrnua  Atnntnnii,  horns  of  Ammon,  from  the  iMetnhlanM 
of  the  shell  of  the  typical  f^nus  Ammonite*  to  tlw  ram's 
horn,  said  to  bo  characteristic  of  Jtipiter  AintnM.  Jf 
Niet.  which  was  first  discovered  by  Faujaa  de  St.  Fand  ia 
the  limestone  of  Maeslricht.  is  only  known  in  a  Ibwil  sUI^ 
and  is  comparatively  abundant  in  the  limestone  of  ValofM^ 
in  Normandy.  The  shell  is  straight,  more  or  ICM  eon- 
pressed,  conical, or rathertaperingtoapoint.  and Tary ■imI| 
elongated.  The  chambers  are  sinuous  and  piCicra  by  a 
marginal  siphon,  and  the  last  chamber  i*  tavern  iaebet  ill 
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length.      Baadites  vertebraUn,  Montfort,  aSbrds  a  good 
example  of  the  trenus.     [See  Cephalopoda.] 

BADAKHSHAN  (by  some  written  BUDUKHSHAUN) 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  numerous  Khanatsor  principaUties 
into  which  the  country  of  Turkistan  is  divided.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  69**—  7r  E.  long.,  and  36°— 38°  N.  lat.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  cast  by  Kaferistan,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  country  of  the  Afghans  and  Kashgar ;  on 
the  west  it  borders  on  the  territory  of  the  independent 
Uzbeks  of  Kundflz  and  Ilissar ;  and  in  the  north  on  the 
dominion  of  the  Kirgizes  of  Pamere.  and  of  the  Tajiks  of 
Shughn&n,  DerwSz,  and  Wakhtla.  The  country  is  exceed- 
ingly mountainous,  and  filled  with  highlands  connected  in 
the  east  with  the  Belur  or  Belut-Tagh,  and  in  the  south 
with  the  high  range  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  It  is  intersected 
by  two  principal  valleys  formed  by  two  rivers  which  unite  to 
make  the  Amu  or  Oxus.  The  first,  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  is  the  Penj,  called  also  the  llammO  (whence  probably 
the  name  of  Amu).  It  rises  in  the  high  grounds  east  of  the 
Belut-Tagh  range,  issuing  from  under  the  snow  of  the  lofty 
mountains  of  POshtckhar,  and  working  its  w^y  by  the  lower 
grounds  of  Shughn^n  and  Derwiiz.  The  second  is  called 
the  Kokcha  or  Badakhshtln  river :  it  rises  towards  the  south 
of  the  first,  in  that  part  of  the  Bclut-Tagh  which  separates 
Badakhshftn  IVom  the  ChitrSl  territory.  It  is  seldom  ford- 
able  BO  low  as  FeizabSd,  and  there  are  several  wooden 
bridges  acroes  it.  The  two  rivers  are  separated  by  a  range 
of  lofty  bills :  they  meet  near  a  place  called  Kela  Burat 
Beg.  Numerous  other  valleys  of  less  extent  exist  among 
the  mountains,  and  are  fertilized  by  streams  which  pour 
their  waters  into  the  two  larger  rivers. 

The  climate  of  Badakhshun  is  healthy,  and  travellers 
praise  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  valleys  and  small 
plains  are  described  as  fertile.  The  part  6f  Belut-Tagh 
within  Badakhshfin  produces  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  lapis 
lazuli.  The  mode  in  which  the  last  is  detached  from  the 
cliffs  is  the  same  that  is  practised  for  getting  large  masses 
of  stone  from  the  ouarry  in  some  parts  of  Hindustan :  '  a 
fire  is  lit  over  the  block  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  when  the  stone 
becomes  sufficiently  heated,  cold  water  is  dashed  upon  it, 
and  the  rock  is  thus  fractured.'  (Burnes's  TraveU  into 
Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.) 

The  celebrated  ruby  mines  of  Badakhshan,  often  alluded 
to  by  Persian  poets,  are  situated  at  a  place  called  Gharan, 
near  Shughn^n,  on  the  verge  of  the  Oxus.  Thev  are  at 
present  worked  by  the  command  of  the  chief  of  KundQz, 
who  has  conquered  this  part  of  the  country.  The  rubies 
are  said  to  be  found  like  round  pieces  of  pebble  or  Hint, 
and  imbedded  in  limestone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Badakhshdn  are  Tfijiks ;  their  lan- 
guage is  Persian ;  and  they  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah 
sect  Neither  the  Uzbeks  nor  any  of  the  Turki  families 
have  settled  in  the  country :  but  towards  the  west  there  are 
many  camps  of  wandering  Uzbeks.  The  capital  is  Fciz4b^, 
a  considerable  town  situated  on  the  Kokcha  river,  but  now 
almost  without  inhabitants  in  ronse({uence  of  an  invasion  of 
the  chief  of  KundAz,  which  happened  about  the  year  1 822.  It 
also  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in  January,  1832, 
which  was  likewise  felt  at  Multan  and  Lahore,  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  violeut  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
There  is,  according  to  Fraser,  another  town,  also  of  consi- 
derable importance,  and  of  the  same  name  as  the  province : 
some  writers  seem  to  identify  this  town  of  Badakh«bftD  with 
Feiz«b£d. 

The  chief  of  Badakhsli^n,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  embassy  to  Kabul,  was  Sultan  Mohammed,  who 
wan  then  supposed  to  be  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
revenue  was  estimated  at  six  laks  of  rupees  (about  60,000/.), 
and  hie  force  from  7000  to  10,000  men,  mostly  matchlock 
men,  a  service  in  which  the  natives  of  Badakhshdn  greatly 
excel.  The  name  of  the  present  chief  is  Mirza  Abd-al- 
G&fAr,  Km  of  Mohammed. 

(See  Leyden  and  Erskine's  Memoin  af  Baber,  Introd., 
p.  xxix.  XXX.;  Elphinstone's  AcroutU  qf  the  Kingdom  c/ 
Combul^  ToL  ii.  p.  44 1,  442, 2d  edit ;  Burnet's  Trovelt  inio 
Bokharm.  ^-e.,  vol.  ii.  d.  202,  &e.,  and  map ;  Fraaer's  Ihtveli 
in  Khitnuan^  Appendix,  p.  105.) 

BADAGRY  is  a  town  on  (hat  nart  of  thecoast  of  Guinea 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Slave  Coeat:  about  6^  N. 
lat.,  and  3^  dO'  E.  long.  It  is  six  or  seven  miles  from 
tlie  shore,  on  the  banks  of  what  is  called  the  Western 
River  of  the  Lafron :  this  river,  acconUnK  to  Bowdich,  runs 
from  the  ri^er  Lagos,  whose   mouth  it  about  4"  30'  K. 


long.,  towards  the  west  to  the  river  Volta,  which  approaches 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  it  there  joins  the  \'olta  near 


its  mouth.  [See  Lagos.]  A  natural  canal  unites  this 
western  rivei^ith  the  sea  at  Badagry.  The  town  may  con- 
tain upwards  of  1 0,000  inhabitants,  who  formerly  dealt  in 
slaves  to  a  great  extent,  for  which  reason  the  Portuguese 
established  at  this  place  five  factories,  and  resorted  to  it 
annually  with  many  vessels ;  indeed  it  it  probable  that  this 
trade  has  not  yet  ceased.  The  houses,  except  that  of  the 
king,  are  constructed  of  bamboo  cane,  and  are  only  of  one 
story.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  yams,  maize, 
palm-wine,  country  cloth,  &c.  The  king  of  badagry  is  not 
an  independent  sovereign,  but  subject  to  the  king  of  Eyeo 
or  Katunga,  who  resides  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast. 
How  far  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Badagry  extends  over 
the  level  and  often  swampy,  but  in  many  parts  fertile  coast, 
is  not  known.  Captain  Clapperton  and  Richard  Lander 
set  out  from  Badu^ry  on  their  expeditions  into  tlie  interior 
of  Africa.     (Bowdich,  lender.) 

BADAJO'Z  (Pax  Augusta),  a  city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of 
Estremadura.  It  was  called  by  the  Moors  Beled-Aix,  or 
the  land  of  health,  from  which  its  present  name  is  derived. 
It  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Guadiaua  with  the  Rivillas,  and  is  270  Ibet  al>ove  the 
level  of  the  former  river;  38**  52'  N.  lat.,  6°  12'  W.  lonff. 
Badajoz  is  a  fortified  place,  opposite  to  Elvas  in  Portugal, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve  miles.  The  town  con- 
tains 12,688  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  the  chapter  of  which 
consists  of  a  bishop,  twenty-three  canons,  and  a  number  of 
chaplains,  five  convents  of  monks,  and  eight  of  nuns.  Tlie 
whole  bishopric  contains  fifty-three  parishes.  There  are 
no  fountains  in  the  town,  but  a  great  number  of  wellt  and 
cisterns.  The  streets  are  regular  and  clean,  but  very  nar- 
row. Badajoz  has  given  birth  to  many  eminent  charac- 
ters both  in  science  and  arts,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
the  celebrated  painter  Morales,  some  of  whose  works  are 
preserved  in  the  cathednU.  The  toil  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  verv  fertile,  and  produces  abundantly  grain,  fruit, 
wine,  oil,  and  grass.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is 
confined  to  the  tanning  of  leather,  the  manufacturing  of 
soap,  and  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs  in  the  hot- 
picio,  or  almshouse. 

The  castle,  or  tower,  which  is  built  on  a  calcareous  rock, 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Guadiana,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  commands  both  the  town  and  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers.  The  city  spreads  like  a  fan  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  is  protected  by  eight  good  bastions,  from 
twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  counterscarp 
and  glacis.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  place  is  a  bridge 
upon  the  Guadiuna,  1874  feet  in  length,  and  23  wide.  It 
has  twenty-eiirht  arches,  and  it  protected  by  a  good  bridge- 
head {tcte-du-pofit).  There  are,  betides  the  gate  of  the 
bridge,  four  other  entrancet  to  the  town.  The  outworks 
consist  of  the  raveUn  of  San  Roque,  on  the  eastern  side, 
which  covert  a  dam  and  sluice  upon  the  Rivillas;  Fort 
Picurina,  on  the  south-east:  Fort  Pardaleras,  a  crown-work 
occupying  the  southern  tide  of  the  town,  (torn  which  it  is 
separated  600  feet ;  aivd  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gua- 
diana, Fort  San  Christoval.  which  is  600  feet  square,  jitands 
upon  a  rock  overlooking  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  is 
connected  with  the  bridge-head. 

Badajoz  was  possessed  bv  the  Moors  until  11 6f).  when 
Alonto  Enriquez.  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  wrchted  it  fn)m 
them.  Fernando  11^  king  of  Leon,  who  fled  for  protection 
to  hit  ally  the  Moorish  king  of  Badajoz,  rescued  the  place 
from  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  made  Alouso  a  pri- 
soner, but  generously  granted  him  his  liberty,  and  rein- 
stated his  ally  in  possession  of  the  town.  In  llHl  Fer- 
nando himself  took  it  from  the  Moors,  but  he  lost  it  thmugh 
the  perfidy  of  the  Moorish  alcaide,  in  whose  hands  he 
lea  U.  In  1227  it  was  again  taken  ftx)m  the  Moors  by 
Alonso  IX.  of  Castile.  In  1666  it  was  besieged  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  retired  after  a  few  days. 

As  soon  as  the  newt  of  the  rising  of  the  people  at 
Madrid,  in  May,  1808,  agaiDst  the  French,  reached  Bada- 
jos*  war  was  declared  againat  France,  a  junU  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  a  messenger  sent 
to  General  Carraffa,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  division 
in  Portugal,  to  invite  him  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  soldiers  then  at  Lisbon  dispersed  themselves, 
and  passing  the  frontiers  went  to  form  part  (if  the  Karris«>n 
of  Badajoz.  General  Kellerman  tent  three  tuceesaive  met* 
taget  to  the  junU  of  Badi^ot,  t&hortiog  them  to  tubmii  lo 
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Napoleon,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
Portuf^uese  against  their  neiehhours ;  but  the  Portuguese* 
making  common  cause  with  tne  Spaniards,  sought  a  refuge 
in  Badajoz,  and  by  that  means  tne  garrison  of  that,  place 
was  so  mcreased,  that  Kellerman  was  obliged  to  maintain  a 
strong  force  at  Elvas.  In  April,  1809,  Marshal  Victor  sent 
a  summons  to  the  junta,  which  was  answered  by  proclaim- 
ing a  crusade  against  him.  In  January,  1811,  Soult  laid 
siege  to  Badajoz.  The  governor  of  the  place,  Menacho, 
with  about  20,000  men,  defended  it  vigorously  until  the 
2nd  of  March.  On  the  night  of  that  dav,  in  a  sallv  which 
he  gallantly  made  against  the  besiegers,  he  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot.  Imaz,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 
cowardly  surrendered  the  place  on  the  10th,  and  15,000  men, 
who  then  formed  the  garrison,  became  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  course  of  that  year  two  attempts  were  made  by  the 
allied  English  and  Portuguese  army  to  storm  the  place, 
but  both  failed. 

After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  March,  1812,  Lord 
Wellington  threw  his  army  with  the  greatest  secrecy  over 
the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  investing  Badajoz  before  Soult 
and  Marmont  should  be  able  to  relieve  it.  The  better  to 
deceive  his  enemies,  he  ordered  the  artillery  for  the  siege 
to  be  embarked  at  Lisbon  on  a  feigned  destination :  when 
at  sea  it  was  re-shipped  into  small  craft,  and  conveyed 
up  the  Sado  to  Alcazar  do  Sal,  and  from  thence  in  car- 
riages to  Badajoz.  On  the  11th  the  British  army  reached 
Elvas,  on  the  16th  they  crossed  the  Guadiana  over  a  Hying 
bridge,  and  the  place  was  suddenly  invested  by  the  fifth 
and  light  divisions,  commanded  by  Marshal  Beresfbrd  and 
General  Picton ;  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  divisions,  under 
General  Graham,  advanced  to  Los  Santos,  Zafra,  and  Lle- 
rena.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  the  second  division,  and 
General  Hamilton,  with  the  Portuguese  corps  and  one  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  moved  to  Almendralejo ;  thus  threatening 
the  French  General  Drouet  in  front  and  flank,  and  forcing 
him  to  retreat  from  Villafranca  to  Homachos.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  force  invested  the  place.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege  the  weather  was  particularly  favourable, 
and  the  works  went  on  with  rapidity,  but  on  the  1 7th  a  sud- 
den change  took  place:  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  notwithstanding 
which,  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  ground  was  broken 
within  480  feet  of  Fort  Picurina,  undiscovered  by  the  ene- 
my. On  the  25th  fire  was  opened  on  Fort  Picurina,  and 
Lord  Wellington  determined  that  it  should  be  taken  by 
assault ;  the  fortress  was  carried  after  a  short  but  violent 
contest,  in  which  all  the  chief  British  officers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  out  of  250  men  33 
escaped,  86  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  were 
either  killed  or  drowned  m  attempting  to  cross  the  Rivfllas. 

The  possession  of  the  Picurina  enabled  the  besiegers  to 
establish  the  second  parallel  with  little  loss,  and  on  the  26th 
two  breaching  batteries  opened  fire  within  900  feet  of  the 
body  of  the  place.  At  this  time  news  arrived  that  Soult 
was  advancing  from  the  south  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
had  obliged  General  Graham  to  retreat  towards  Albuera, 
while  Marmont,  crossing  the  frontiers  into  Portugal,  had 
marched,  laying  wabte  the  country,  as  far  as  Couvilhao, 
in  the  Serra  de  Estrella.  The  allied  cavalry,  which  had 
been  left  there  to  observe  his  movements,  had  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and  were  retreating.  It  was  then  deemed  necessary 
to  pusli  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour.  On  the  6th  of 
April  two  large  breaches  having  become  practicable  in  the 
bastions  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria,  orders  were  given  for 
a  general  assault. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  fourth  and  light  divisions 
began  the  assault.  As  soon  as  they  reach^  the  glacis 
they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  instantly  opened 
a  deadly  fire.  In  spite  of  this  fire,  and  of  a  heavy  can- 
nonade fVora  the  town,  the  troops  continued  their  march, 
and  entered  the  covered  way.  The  ladders  were  fixed  down 
the  counterscarp,  and  the  men  quickly  descended  into  the 
ditch.  They  then  advanced  to  the  breaches,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  tne  ascent ;  but  the  obstacles  which  the  enemy 
had  placed  there  were  found  to  be  insurmountable.  The 
summits  of  the  breaches  were  crowned  with  chevaux-de- 
frise,  lioyond  them  deep  and  wide  trenches  covered  with 
iron  spikes  had  been  made,  and  all  the  surrounding  build- 
ings were  casemated  and  occupied  by  the  enemy's  tiraiiieurs. 
After  repeatiMl  efforts,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to 
retire.  In  the  mean  time  the  thirl  di\ision,  under  Grencral 
Picton,  advanced  to  escalade  the  castle.    The  ladders  were 


placed  against  the  wall,  but  unfortunately  they  were  too 
short.  This  obstacle  was  overcome  by  the  men  pushing 
one  another  forwards  upon  the  rampart.  The  enemy 
poured  down  on  them  showers  of  hand-grenades,  heavy 
stones,  and  burning  rafters  of  wood :  the  slaughter  was  im- 
mense. The  officer  in  command  being  severely  wouDded» 
Colonel  Campbell  led  the  troops,  and  after  a  short  strpggle 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  castle.  General 
Walker,  with  his  division,  entered  the  town  by  escalade. 
In  the  assault  this  officer  was  severely  woundeo.  At  day- 
break Lord  Wellington,  upon  receivmg  the  newi  of  the 
success  of  these  corps,  ordered  the  fourth  and  li^ht  divifiions 
again  to  advance  to  the  breaches ;  and  the  Bntiaht  being 
already  in  the  town,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
soon  ceased.  General  Philipon,  with  his  staff  and  alKmt 
400  men,  escaped  to  fort  San  Cbristoval.  but  shortly  after- 
wards surrenoered,  and  the  whole  garrison,  coniisting  of 
about  4000  men,  became  prisoners  of  war.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores,  were  fiiund 
in  the  place.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  British  was  nearly  5000. 

Unhappily  the  lustre  of  this  brilliant  action  was  tar- 
nished by  the  desperate  and  wild  rage  of  the  soldiers  against 
the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
officers,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  endeavoured  to 
check  their  excesses,  were  useless.  '  Shameless  rapacity,' 
says  Colonel  Napier,  '  brutal  intemperance,  savage  lust, 
cruelty  and  murder,  shrieks  and  piteous  lamentatiooi  lasted 
for  two  days  and  nights,  and  the  tumult  rather  subsidod 
than  was  quelled.* 

(See  Colonel  Napier*s  History  q/  the  Penhuular  Wdr^ 
vol.  iv.  book  xvi. ;  Colonel  Jones's  History  qf  the  Sieges  in 
the  Peninsula.) 

BADEN.  The  origin  of  this  grand-duchy,  whose  poli- 
tical existence  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  1805,  may 
be  referred  to  the  German  mamaviate  of  Baden  Baden ;  sod 
that  margraviate,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  family  Haiming 
to  be  its  sovereigns,  is  derived  from  the  antient  site  of  the 
baths  of  the  same  name,  the  *  Civitas  Aurelia  Aquensis* 
of  the  Romans. 

Boundaries.^lX  forms  a  compact  territory  extending,  with 
very  irregular  breadth,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
in  its  upper  course,  from  south  to  north,  and  is  situated 
between  47^  and  50^  N.  lat,  and  7^  and  W  E.  kmg.  lu 
superficies  is  about  one-twentieth  part  less  than  that  of 
Yorkshire,  but  it  exceeds  Yorkshire  about  two  per  cent, 
in  number  of  inhabitants :  it  is  more  than  equal  to  Saxony 
in  extent,  but  much  below  that  kingdom  in  point  of  popu- 
lation. The  length  of  the  Baden  dominions  in  t  straight 
line  from  north  to  south,  namely,  fh>m  Uie  village  of 
Lautenbach,  south-east  of  Heppenheim,  in  the  grand* 
duchy  of  Hesse,  to  the  Swiss  frontier  immediately  south  of 
Creuznach,  is  about  150  miles;  but  if  estimated  by  the 
cur\'ed  line  drawn  from  the  last-mentioned  point  in  a  north* 
easterly  direction  to  the  extreme  northern  point  below  Horn* 
burg,  it  is  not  short  of  1 90.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Baden 
is  about  100  miles,  between  Rheinweiler  and  thefhmtier- 
line  east  of  Marksdorf ;  and  the  least  about  14,  between 
Effezheim  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Moosbronn. 
which  lies  close  upon  the  borders  of  Wiirtemberg,  both  plaoes 
being  nearly  equidistant  from  Kuppenheim  on  the  Hurg. 
Its  southern  Umits  on  the  side  of  Switzerland  are  fbmed  by 
the  *  Untem  *  or  *  Zeller-See,*  a  western  arm  of  the  Boden- 
See  (Lake  of  Constanz),  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  from  its  leaving  the  Boden-See  until  it  reaches  the 
canton  of  Basle,  excepting  for  two  short  distances  whers 
the  territory  of  Schaffhausen  intenenes.  Basle,  in  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Baden,  makes  a  small  indentuie 
in  its  territory,  which  disconnects  it  a  third  time  fkom  the 
course  of  the  Rhine ;  but  this  river  having  here  ea(changvd 
its  westeriy  for  a  general  northeriy  cour^'.e,  once  more  skirts 
the  grand-duchy,  and  from  the  point  opposite  to  Hiiningea 
until  it  quits  it  about  seven  miles  north  of  Mannheim.  Ibrms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  whole  western  side  of 
Baden,  France,  and  Rhenish- Bavaria.  lit  the  norlh-westg 
the  possessions  of  grand-ducal  Hesse  bound  Uie  Bedett 
dominions ;  and  Bavaria  becomes  its  north-eastern  boundary 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  Bi^en,  Bai-aria* 
and  Wiirteniberg  meet  In  the  east,  the  grand-duchy  is 
principally  bordered  by  the  territory  of  Wiirtembeig :  i«i 
south-eastern  neighlwur,  for  a  short  distance,  is  the  princi- 
pality of  Hohenzidlern-Siffmaringen.  It  is  in  the  south 
only  that  the  unity  of  the  Baden  dominions  is  distuifasd  by 
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the  interposition  of  parts  of  the  canton  of  SchafiThausen  and 
the  site  of  the  Wiirteraberg  fortress  of  Hbhentwiel. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Baden  has  been 
▼anoiisly  estimated ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  state  in  Germany 
of  which  we  possess  fewer  statistical  details  of  "kn  official 
eharacter.  Demian  states  it  to  be  between  6048  and  6069 
square  miles ;  Hassel  and  Schnabel  set  it  down  at  5859 ; 
and  the  compilers  of  the  Topographical  Military  Atlas,  at 
6759 ;  but  we  prefer,  in  common  with  Eggler,  aad  particu- 
larly Dittenberger,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Baden  mi- 
nistry, to  adopt  Tullas  Revised  Estimate  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers^  whi'h  does  not  make  this  area  beyond  5712 
square  miles.  Its  political  distribution,  as  re-constituted  in 
the  year  1832,  is  the  following :  1 .  The  Circle  of  the  *  Lake,* 
10*29;  of  the  'Upper  Rhine,'  1659;  of  the  *  Central 
Rhine,'  1680;  and  of  the  'Lower  Rhine,'  1344.  According 
to  the  enumeration  made  in  1832,  the  population  of  the 
BeTeral  circles  appears  to  have  been  as  follows : — Circle  of 
the  Lake,  168,111;  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  315,523;  the 
Central  Rhine,  393,237;  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  298,438; 
total,  1,175,309,  distributed  among  227,815  families,  so  that 
the  average  number  of  individuals  to  each  family  was  about  5. 
The  males  amounted  to  573,508,  and  the  females  to  601,801, 
which  shows  an  excess  of  28,293  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
As  Worl  states  the  increase  between  the  years  1819  and 
1830  to  have  been  168,805,  and  as  no  check  upon  a  con- 
tinued increase  has  since  occurred,  we  feel  justified  in  as- 
suming that  proportion  of  increase  to  have  marked  the 
years  1833  and  1834,  and  therefore,  in  estimating  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Baden  at  1,206,000  souls. 

Character  of  the  SoiL — The  larger  part  of  this  state  is  of 
a  mountainous  or  hilly  character ;  it  is  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  p\easant  valleys,  but  contains  no  considerable 
)lain,  except  the  almost  uninterrupted  rich  and  beautiful 
evel,  which,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
in  its  sweep  northward,  between  that  river  and  the  Black 
Forest,  has  the  Boden-See  for  its  southern  and  the  Main 
for  its  northern  extremities.  The  general  face  of  the  coun- 
try has  a  uniform  descent  from  east  to  west  towards  the 
Rhine,  into  which  there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  Baden 
territory  which  does  not  discharge  its  waters.  The  soil  is 
generally  productive ;  but  more  particularly  in  the  '  Valley 
of  the  Rhine/  and  the  land  adjacent  to  the  Neckar;  even 
the  sandy  region  about  the  capital  (Carlsruhe)  has  been 
worked  into  fertility  by  persevering  cultivation  ;  and  there 
am  few  trarts,  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  where  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber  is  impeded  by  climate  or  positive 
barrenness.  The  following  return  of  the  extent  of  land 
which  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  or  rendered 
otherwise  productive,  will  place  the  preceding  remarks  in 
a  yet  more  striking  point  of  view.  It  is  derived  from  Hor- 
scnelmmnn's  edition  of  Stein's  Manual,  which  assigns  the 
date  of  the  29th  of  February,  1832,  to  it. 
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Arable  land 

Woods  and  forests 

Meadow  land 

Pastures 

Occasionally  cultivated 

Vineyards 

Gardens 

Chestnut  plantations 

Quarries  and  chalk-pits 


Wasteland 


Morgeps.  Acres. 

1,363,167  or  1.409,514 

1,296.071  -  1,340,137 

406.613  -  420,437 

225.759  -  233,435 

113,459  -  117,316 

68.064  -  70,378 

37,507  -  38,782 

790  -  818 

102  -  105 


3,511,532  or  3,630,922 
21.214   -    21,935 


3,532,746  or  3,652.857 

Mountains  and  Forests. — Of  this  surface,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  larger  portion  is  of  a  mountainous 
or  hilly  character,  which  is  mainly  owing  to  the  elevated 
range  of  the  Schwarzwald  Black  Forest,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  dark  tint  of  its  foliage.  The  high  lands 
which  compose  it  spread  over  the  southern  districts  of 
Baden,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  rising 
neariy  opposite  to  the  northern  dechvities  of  the  Jura, 
have  been  considered  by  many  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Jura  range.  The  Black  Forest,  which  forms  a  small 
part  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  of  the  Romans,  runs  parallel 
to  the  Rhine  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E. ;  it  forms  a  connected 
ehain  rather  than  a  series  of  isolated  groups,  and  in  its 
cottfM  firom  the  vale  of  the  Wutach  towards  the  left  btnk 


of  the  Neckar  throws  out  its  arms  into  the  neii 
districts,  where  its  wild  and  wooded  heights  subside  into 
slopes  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  thickening  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  the  Rhine.  Its  heart  is  primi- 
tive granite  and  gneiss,  with  porphyry  on  its  sides,  and 
sandstone  at  its  base  and  along  its  most  elevated  ridges. 
The  principal  chain  contains  sUver,  copper,  lead,  and  co- 
balt :  it  abounds  in  pines  and  firs,  oaks  and  beeches,  and 
occupies  800,000  morgens,  or  a\)out  1290  square  miles, 
of  wnich  upwards  of  one-half  belongs  to  Baden.  The 
highest  summits,  the  Feldberg,  between  Todtnan  and 
Obergarten,  the  Belchen,  at  the  extremity  of  the  vale  of 
Miinster,  and  the  Candel  near  Waldkirch,  do  not  rise  higher 
than  4386,  4356,  and  3906  feet  respectively.  Its  greatest 
length  is  estimated  at  83  English  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  in  the  south  at  37,  and  in  the  north  at  18  miles. 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  300,000  individuals,  who  maintain 
themselves  by  rearing  cattle  and  by  mechanical  occupations. 
The  rivers  which  rise  within  it  are  the  Danube,  r^eckar, 
Wutach,  Schwarzach,  Conder,  Treisam,  Kinzig,  Murg, 
Enz,  Nagold,  Alb,  &c.  Most  of  them  tlow  westward 
through  picturesque  valleys,  and  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Rhine.  In  one  of  these  valleys  are  situated  the  cele- 
brated baths  of  Baden-Baden.  Its  most  northerly  continua- 
tion spreads  out  into  a  spacious  plateau,  from  13  to  18  milea 
in  width,  which  is  occasionally  diversified  by  eminences  of 
some  altitude,  such  as  the  Kaiser^uhl  near  Heidelberg, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  1 752  feet 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  Black  Forest,  but  on  the 
northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Neckar,  rises  the  Odenwald» 
a  range  of  inferior  elevation,  which  is  sometimes  considered 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  spreads  through 
that  portion  of  Baden  which  lies  north  of  the  Neckar,  and 
takes  a  north-easterly  bend  towards  the  Tauber  and  Main ; 
in  the  west  it  has  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  In  the  latter  direction  it  is  composed  of  granite 
and  gneiss,  overlaid  with  sandstone,  but  its  eastern  masses 
are  wholly  of  sandstone-formation  and  of  much  gentler 
declivi^.  It  is  not  nearly  so  wild  and  inhoipitable  as  the 
Black  Forest ;  it  is  densely  covered  with  oaks,  beeches,  and 
pines,  and  intersected  with  small  valleys  watered  by  incon- 
siderable streams ;  and  its  sides  and  base,  as  well  as  these 
valleys,  are  in  general  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
The  most  elevated  points  in  the  Odenwald  are  the  Katzen- 
buckel,  near  Eberbach,  and  the  Walzknopf,  north  of 
Weinheim  f  the  first  is  1878  and  the  latter  1752  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south-westernmost  point  of  this 
ranjge  is  the  Heiligenberg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidelberg, 
which  is  1148  feet  in  height. 

The  Kaiserstuhl,  or  Emperor's  Seat,  a  volcanic  mass, 
nearly  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  miles  ifi  breadth,  whirh 
lies  between  the  Rhine  and  Treisam,  and  is  wholly  isolated 
from  the  Black  Forest,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  independent 

O;   its  highest  summit  is  the  Todtcnkopf,  or  Dead^ 
,  at  an  elevation  of  1760  feet :  the  finest  vineyards  iu 
the  grand-duchy  lie  around  it. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Baden  contains  three  springs,  which 
are  the  source  of  the  second  in  rank  of  European  rivers. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  springs  are  tne  Brig  or 
Brigach,  which  Hows  from  Mount  Kesselberg  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  near  St  Georgen,  in  the  soutli-ea»tern  part 
of  the  grand-duchy,  and  passes  through  Billmgen  ;  and  the 
Brege.  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rossack.  above 
Furtwangen,  and  flows  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  until  it 
meets  the  former,  and  immediately  arterwards  unites  with 
the  third  and  smallest  stream,  in  the  court- yard  of  Prince 
Fiirstenberg's  residence  at  Donaueschingen.  from  whirh 
spot  the  united  waters  assume  the  name  of  the  Danube. 
Hence  it  takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  quits  the  Baden 
territory  soon  after  to  the  west  of  Mohringen,  whence  it 
flows  through  the  south  extremity  of  the  west  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  once  more  entering  Baden  beyond  Frielingen, 
passes  into  HohenzoUcm  to  the  west  of  Sigmaringcn.  The 
most  important  stream  in  the  grand  ducliy  is  the  Rhine^ 
which  enters  it  west  of  Stein,  in  the  canton  of  S(*haff- 
hausen,  forms  its  southern  boundarv.  excepting  where 
that  boundary  is  twice,  though  but  for  a  short  distance, 
broken  bv  the  intervention  of  tnat  canton ;  and  after  it  has 
quitted  the  territorv  of  Basle,  where  it  turns  to  the  north,  it 
skirU  the  western  districU  of  Baden  until  it  enters  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse  immediately  north  of  Mannheim.  lu  fall, 
between  that  town  and  the  point  where  it  issues  fVom  the 
Bodea^Se^  it  916  feel)  between  Seliiffhattsen  and  Baalt 
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its  breadth  widens  from  about  340  to  750  feet,  and  at 
Mannheim  it  widens  to  1200.  The  six  tiyins  bridges 
which  cross  it  alTDrd  to  Baden  a  means  of  communication 
with  France  and  Switzerland,  namely,  in  the  west,  at  Kehl 
and  Munnheim,  and  in  the  south,  at  Kaiserstuhl,  Laufen- 
burjr,  Seckingen.  and  Rheinfeldeu.  Its  winding  course  is 
intersected  by  numerous  islands,  abounding  in  wood  and 
game  ;  its  waters  are  rich  in  fish,  and  its  bed  affords  gold- 
dust  and  crystal,  in  small  quantities,  it  is  true,  but  the 
seAich  after  the  gold  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  is  prosecuted  at  thirty  different  spots,  and  produces 
from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
In  former  times  the  coin  which  was  struck  fVom  it  bore  for 
its  motto  *  Sic  fulgent  litora  Rheni/  The  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rhine  on  the  Badeu  side  are  the  Neckar, 
which  is  navigahle  before  it  reaches  Heinsheim,  where  it 
enters  the  grand-duchy  from  Wiirtemberg ;  it  then  winds 
first  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  south  as  far  as  Neckar- 
Gemiind  ;  and  thence  Hows,  north-westwards,  through  the 
narrow  lowland  between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald, 
and  passing  Heidelberg,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mann- 
heim. The  Main,  another  navigable  stream,  forms  the  par- 
tial boundary  of  the  northern  districts  of  Baden,  and  before 
quitting  its  territory  receives  the  Tauber  above  Wertheim, 
after  the  latter  has  traversed  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  Kinzig  rises  on  the  Wiir- 
temberg side  of  the  Black  Forest,  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west  through  Hansach,  Gengenbacb,  and  Offenburg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Rhine  at  Kehl.  The  Murg,  a  smaller  river,  though 
not  of  inferior  utility  for  the  transport  of  timber,  ei)ters  from 
Wiirtemberg  at  Forbach,  runs  northwards  and  then  north- 
westwards, through  the  delightful  \ale  which  bears  its 
name,  to  Rastadt,  near  which  town  it  leceives  the  Oos,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Steinmauem  north  of  Rastadt.  The 
Wutach  rushes  south-eastwards  through  the  mild  regions 
of  the  Black  Forest,  joins  the  Schliicht  below  Thien gen, 
and  enters  the  Rhine  south  of  that  town.  The  £lz  rises 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Schonach,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  runs  in  a  winding  and  rapid  course  past 
Waldkirch,  Emmendingen,  and  Renzingen,  is  joined  by 
the  Dreisam  (or  Treisam)  at  Riegel,  and  liows  into  the 
Rhine  through  several  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nieder- 
hausen  and  Kuppel. 

I'lie  largest  lake  within  the  grand-duchy  is  T^omposed  of 
that  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  which  is  the  entire 
property  of  Baden,  consisting  of  the  Zeller,  or  Unter  See, 
about  nine  miles  long  and  four  and  a  half  broad,  in  which 
the  picturesque  island  of  Reichenau  is  situated ;  and  the 
Uoherlinger  See,  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  which 
stretches  into  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  the  lake, 
and  is  enlivened  by  the  beautiful  islet  of  Mainau.  These 
waters  are  full  of  fish,  but  of  no  great  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  though  they  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  the  districts  around  them.  The  principal  traffic 
on  the  Baden  side  is  carried  on  by  the  ports  of  Constanz, 
Sernatingcn,  Ueberlingen,  and  Meersbure:.  Among  the 
other  lakes  in  the  grand-duchy  are  the  Mockinger  See, 
near  Lake  Constanz,  a  small  but  deep  sheet  of  water,  in 
whi«^h  sturgeons  (here  called  *  weller)  of  one  hundred  pounds 
weijrht  are  caught ;  the  Illmen  See,  south  of  PfuUendorf, 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish  :  and  witliin  tlie  regiui^s 
of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Schliicht  See,  near  the  spot  of  that 
name;  the  Feld  See,  2287  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
united  by  the  Gutach  with  the  Titti  See ;  the  Eichner  See, 
in  the  neighbourhoi>d  of  Schopfheim,  at  an  elevation  of 
1467  feet,  whose  waters  suddenly  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly return,  forming  at  one  time  a  lake,  and  at  others  being 
converted  into  arable  or  grazing  land;  and  the  Nonnmatt- 
weiher.  or  Nonnmatter,  See,  at  an  elevation  of  :{0U0  feet, 
encirc^led  by  a  rocky,  wood-crowned  amphitheatre,  which 
rises  <J00  feet  above  it,  and  celebrated,  not  as  the  credulous 
people  of  those  parts  would  have  the  Mumuiel  See,orLacus 
Mirahilis,  to  be,  as  the  residence  of  merma.Hs,  but  for  its 
floating  island  of  turf,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
which  rises  and  falls  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  its  surface. 

Climate.  -The  climate  thnuighuut  the  levels  and  valleys, 
which  are  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  and  lie  deep  embosomed 
by  the  mountains,  is  mild  and  conducive  to  health ;  but 
in  the  elevatofl  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald 
u  is  exf^dingly  i-aw  and  inclement.  Here,  indee<l,  where 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  crowded  into  the  space  of 


three  months,  the  transition  firom  the  winter  to  the  open 
season  is  so  abrupt,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pass  from 
frost  and  snow  at  once  into  the  heat  of  summer,  and  from 
this  into  the  depth  of  winter.  The  exposed  parts  of  the 
Black  Forest  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  produce  oats  or 
potatoes,  nor  does  the  cherry  ripen  before  the  month  ol 
September.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  Baden  is  everj'where 
characterized  by  salubrity,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the 
vigour  of  -frame  and  longevity  to  which  its  inhabitants 
attain. 

Natural  Productions. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  ss  it 
has  been  observed  of  Baden  by  one  who  was  not  a  native, 
Uiat  it  is  pre-eminently  the  *  Eden  of  Germany.*  Though 
*  one  third  of  its  surface  is  covered  by  the  Black  Forest,  and 
no  inconsiderable  extent  by  the  Odenwald,  it  possesses  a  soil 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  grain,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  is  full 
of  noble  forests  and  navigable  streams.  The  major  part  of 
it  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  At  one  extremity  lies 
the  majestic  expanse  of  the  I^ke  of  Constanz,  and  at  tbe 
other  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  Neckar :  here  the  gentle  plains 
of  the  Kinzig  and  Elz,  there  the  less  frequented  and  less 
known  vales  of  the  Murtach  and  Alps,  and  beyond  all  these 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Murg,  tho  Arcadia  of  Baden.' 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
yields  a  surplus  of  produce  for  which  Switzerland  and  France 
afford  a  ready  market.  Even  in  1809,  since  which  time  the 
grand-duchy  has  obtained  an  accession  of  160,000  acres, 
the  surface  under  the  plough  amounted  to  1,365,000  acres, 
or  thirteen  thirty-fifth  parts  of  its  whole  extent;  and  it 
has  increased  in  the  present  day  to  upwards  of  ], 400,000. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  instance  any  other  country 
where  the  waste  lands  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
whole  soil  as  less  than  six  acres  in  every  thousand.  The 
meadow  lands  and  pastures  form  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  area  of  the  Baden  dominions.  The  capital,  repre- 
sented by  the  property  liable  to  land-tax  and  other  public 
dues,  is  valued  at  448,2*20,515  florins,  and  adding  to  this 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  local  school*,  which 
is  estimated  at  16,848,730  florins,  the  value  of  the  entire 
property  liable  to  land-tax  represents  a  capital  of  465.069,245 
florins,  or  about  44,8 1 0,000/.  sterling ;  independently  of  other 
lands,  which  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  land- 
tax,  but  of  which  the  value  is  uncertain.  It  appears  that 
Baclen  annually  raises  about  1,358,000  quarters  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  grain,  and  exports  between  75,000  and  93.000 ; 
it  yields,  also,  hay  and  other  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle  in 
superabundance.  The  upper  and  lower  districta  produce 
rapeseed,  hemp,  of  which  Theningen  is  reputed  to  grow  the 
finest  in  Germany,  flax,  and  opium ;  and  the  lower  dis- 
tricts in  particular,  which  include  the  former  Palatinate 
of  tho  Rhine,  where  the  best  husbandry  obtains,  consider- 
able quantities  of  tobacco  and  hops.  Potatoes  are  a&Tourite 
article  of  cultivation  in  the  mountain-districts,  though  other- 
wise raised  in  every  quarter :  and  besides  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  fruits,  which  are  extensively  raised,  and  of  all  varieties, 
filberts  and  chestnuts  are  most  abundant.  Cider  and  perry 
are  made  in  most  provinces ;  and  the  averafife  produce  of  the 
vine,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  high  lands  skirting 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Main  and  Lake  Constanz.  has 
been  estimated,  from  the  returns  of  the  years  1626,  1827, 
and  1828.  at  228,415  aulms,  or  about  4,079,000  gallons,  per 
annum.  The  favourite  qualities  of  the  Baden  wines  are  the 
Durbacher  and  others,  which  are  grown  in  tbe  district  of 
Ortenau,  the  Margraviates  (Markgniffer),  from  the  vicinity 
of  Miihlheim  and  Lorrach,  and  the  Wertheimer,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Main. 

Timl)er  abounds,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  Baden.  The 
varieties  consist  principally  of  the  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  birrh, 
alder,  aspen,  and  ash.  Kettner  estimates  their  annual  pro- 
duce at  1,172,286  Baden  cords.  About  one-half  of  the 
1,340,662  acres  of  woods  and  forests  are  communal  or  paro- 
chial property,  about  279,000  belong  to  the  sUte,  262,900  to 
pn'vute  mdividuals,  166,450  to  petty  princes  and  other 
seignorial  proprietors,  and  31,900  to  the  church. 

^ff?ma/«.— Ilomed  cattle  are  bred  chiefly  in  tbe  Breisgau, 
tho  Baar  (about  Donaueschingen,  Fiirstenberg,  Blomberg, 
&c.),  and  the  parts  aryacent  to  Lake  Constanx.  Their 
numbers  are  computed  at  between  420,000  and  450,009. 
The  breeding  of  sheep  has  much  increased  of  late  years : 
the  iio«ks  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  grandnlural 
establishment,  which  has  introduced  the  crossing  of  the 
native  with  the  Merino  breed ;  and  tho  whole  sloek  Baj 
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BOW  b6  Mtimated  at  180,000  headn.  The  race  of  hones  is 
sakl  to  be  deficient  both  in  quahty  and  quantity,  but  pains 
are  taking  to  improve  the  breed;  their  number  does  not 
exceed  75,000.  Goats  are  reared  in  every  part,  to  the 
number  of  about  23,000,  and  the  swine  amount  to  310,000 
or  320,000.  In  several  quarters  honey  and  wax  are  obtained ; 
and  in  all,  poultry  and  domestic  animals  are  ibund  in  abun- 
dance. Ihe  wild  boar»  stag,  roe,  fallow-deer,  fox,  badger, 
marten,  otter,  and  wolf  (the  latter  being  seen  occasionally  in 
the  islands  of  the  Rhine),  the  vulture,  eagle,  falcon,  hawk, 
kite,  and  owl,  are  the  principal  wild  animals.  Most  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  Neckar  being  a  peculiar  exoep- 
tion,  are  rich  in  fish ;  trout,  sometimes  fifty  pounds  weight, 
are  caught  in  LAke  Constanz ;  and  carp,  weighing  at  times 
forty  pounds,  in  the  Rhine.  Lake  Constanz,  as  well  as 
Lake  Mockinger,  and  the  Danube,  produce  the  sturgeon. 

MetaU  and  Minerals, — Among  the  mineral  productions 
we  may  enumerate  the  garnet,  crystal,  jasper,  chalcedonv, 
and  onyx ;  marble^  alabaster,  gypsum,  chalk,  porcelain-earth, 
and  potter's  clay.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  along 
the  valley  of  the  Kinzig  and  Miinster,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kork  and  Pforzheim:  silver  to  the  amount 
of  about  8500  ounces  annually ;  copper  to  about  900  cwt. ; 
and  lead  of  fine  quality,  between  80  and  100  tons  in 
some  years,  and  in  others  not  more  than  40.  From 
2000  to  2500  tons  of  iron  are  annually  obtained  from  the 
mines  at  Stockach,  Kandem,  the  Black  Forest,  Hauen* 
stein,  &e.  Inconsiderable  (quantities  of  cobalt,  manganese, 
zinc,  sulphur,  coals,  alum,  vitriol,  and  bismuth,  are  hkewise 
raised.  I^lt,  until  of  late  years,  was  not  a  native  product ; 
but  it  is  now  obtained  in  such  abundant  quantities  from  the 
government  Mltworks  at  Diirrheim  in  the  hisher  regions  of 
the  Black  Forest,  and  at  Rappenau,  near  Mosbach,  as  to 
admit  of  the  exportation  of  50,000  out  oi  278,500  cwt. 
annually  prodaoed. 

The  grand-duchy  is  rich  in  mineral  waters ;  the  warm 
springs  of  Baden-Baden  at  the  north-western  foot  of  the 
Black  Forest,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum, 
have  acquired  great  celebrity;  a  spring  of  nearly  the 
same  quaUity  exists  in  Badenweiler ;  acidulous  waters  are 
found  at  Griesbach,  Antogast,  Petersthal,  and  Rippolstau ; 
and  sulphur  springs  and  baths  at  Salzbach,  Langenbriicken, 
and  other  places. 

Territorial  Subdivieiont  4^. — ^We  have  assigned  our 
reasons,  in  a  former  page,  for  estimating  the  actu^  number 
of  inhs^itants  at  1,206,000;  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  being  as  100  to  104J^.  But  this  proportion  varies, 
according  to  Malchus,  in  tne  several  circles;  for  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lake  the  excess  of  females  is  6|  per  cent.,  and 
in  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine  it  is  5|,  whilst  in  the  ciroles  of 
the  Central  and  Upper  Rhine  it  declines  to  4|  and  3|  per 
cent,  respectively.  I^rofessor  Rau  has  also  stated,  that,  on 
an  average  of  nine  yean,  there  is  one  marriage  annually  in 
every  146  souls ;  one  death  in  every  39  (which  diminished 
to  one  in  every  41i  in  1827;  and  that  in  thisyear  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  was  as  3  to  2).  The  inha- 
bitants, according  to  Von  Biichler  and  Demian,  are  thus 
located,  viz.— 
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To  these  details  it  may  be  added,  that  the  whole  number 
of  houses  in  the  grand-duchy  amounted,  in  the  year  1883, 
to  154,710  ;  and  their  value,  with  offices  and  other  appiur- 
tenances,  as  estimated  bv  the  National  Insurance  Company, 
in  1832,  when  tbe  number  had  increased  to  about  176,000, 
or,  as  Von  Bertt^tt,  the  Baden  minister,  stated  in  the  legis- 
lature, between  170,000  and  180,000,  was  172,523,960 
florins :  about  1 6,623,000/.  sterling. 

Refigitm.— The  inhabiUnU,  with  the  exoeptkm  of  several 
fhmilies,  descendants  of  French  Huguenots,  and  about 
1 8 .000  Jews,  are  of  pure  German  extraction.  Thev  eonststed 
in  1832  of  792.7*23  Roman  Catholics,  369,461  Plotestanta 
of  tlie  Lutheran  ond  Reformed-Lutheran  peraoasiona,  142S 
Mennomtes  and  Heimhuth«fi»  and  16,703  Jfivi.    Flpr  tbi 


purpoeei  of  eoolesiastieal  govemmctot,  tin  oonntry  is  divided 
mto  sixty-four  Catholic  and  thirty  t^ote&tant  deaneries. 
The  head  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Baden  is  the  archbishop 
of  Freiburg,  whose  jurisdiction  also  extends  over  the  prin- 
cipaUties  of  HohensoUern,  and  within  whose  metropolitan 
diocese,  according  to.  the  settlement  made  in  1 830,  are  in* 
eluded  the  bishoprics  of  Freibui^,  Mains  (Hesse-Darm- 
stadt), Fulda  (Hesse-Cassel),.  Rottetiburg  (Wtirtemberg), 
ttnd  limburg,  which  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
the  Upper  Rhine.  No  ohureh  allkira  can  be  referred  to 
uny  foreign  tribunal  for  a^judioation ;  none  but  individuals 
of  German  birth  can  be  admitted  into  the  hierarchy,  nor 
can  any  rate  or  diie  be  exacted  by  a  foreign  authority.  The 
diocese  of  Freiburg  comprehends  the  whole  grandnluchy : 
the  diocesan's  income  is  estimated  at  14,720  florins,  about 
1 420/.,  and  the  nntnber  of  Catholic  cures  of  souls  in  Baden 
amounts  to  736.  The  few  nunneries  which  are  allowed  to 
exist  are  subject  to  rigid  regulation,  and  their  attention  is 
principally  directed  to  female  education.  The  Protestant 
cures  of  souls  are  392.  Every  individual,  whatever  his  creed 
mav  be,  possesses  e^ual  civil  rights,  provided  his  principles 
and  ooiuluct  be  not  inimical  to  the  allegiance  which  he  owes 
to  the  sovereign,  and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity at  large:  but  the  edict  of  the  14th  of  May,  1807, 
which  established  this  liberal  policy,  excludes  all  but 
Catholics  and  Protestants  who  are  Trinitarians  from  being 
employed  in  the  public  service.  Rati  states  the  increase  of 
the  tl^ee  leading  communities,  between  1819  and  1827,  to 
have  been  in  the  fbllowing  proportions:  Jews,-13|  per 
cent;  Roman Catholies,  1^;  and  Protestants,  12^. 

Education, — ^The  diffusion  of  sound  instruction  has  long 
been  an  object  of  concern  with  the  Baden  government. 
With  this  view  a  seminary  for  the  formation  of  Catholic 
teachen  is  established  at  Rastadt,  and  another  for  Pro- 
testant teachere  at  Carlsruhe.  Besides  national  or  ele- 
xmQntary  schools,  as  well  as  Sunday  schools  and  schools  of 
industry  for  the  lower  classes  in  most  towns  and  villages, 
where  upwards  of  2500  teachers  are  employed,  and  twenty- 
eight  well-conducted  elementary  schools  for  Hebrew  children, 
there  are  numerous  institutions  of  a  superior  class.  8uch 
are  the  twelve  Latin  schools ;  the  three  Catholic  establish- 
ments .for  educating  masters  at  Tauberbischofsheim,  Er- 
hngen,  and  Baden ;  and  the  four  Protestant  academies  of 
the  same  description  at  Pforxheim,  Duriach,  Lahr,  and  L5r- 
rech;  the  four  Catholic  gymnasia  at  Bruehsal,  Offenburg, 
Freiburg,  and  Donaueschingen ;  the  Protestant  gymnasium 
at  Wertheim,  and  that  for  youth  of  either  persuasion  at 
Heidelberg;  the  four  Lyoea,  namely,  for  Catholics  at 
Rastadt  and  Constanx,  for  Protestants  at  Carlsruhe,  and 
for  both  communions  at  Mannheim ;  and  the  two  univer- 
sities, of  which  that  of  Heidelberg,  founded  in  1 386,  is  more 
partknilariy  designed  for  Protestants,  and  that  of  Freiburj^, 
founded  in  1460,  for  Catholics.  There  are  polytechnic 
schools  at  Carlsruhe  and  Freiburg,  and  establisnments  for 
the  acquisition  of  mechanical  science  (or  gewerbs-schu- 
len)  in  several  towns;  a  commercial  academy  at  Mann- 
heim ;  a  theological  seminary  for  Catholics  at  Freiburg, 
and  another  for  Protestants  at  Carlsruhe;  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions  at  Carlsruhe  and  Pfonheim ;  and  an  asylum  for 
the  blind  at  Bruehsal. 

The  chief  estabUshments  for  the  superior  education  of 
femides  are  those  in  the  eonrenu  at  Baden,  Freiburg, 
Otteisweyer,  and  Raitedt,  under  the  special  superintendence 
of  the  public  authorities ;  there  are  others  at  Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe,  and  Heidelberg.  All  aflbirs  connected  with 
national  education,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  relate  lo 
the  two  universities,  iSdl  under  the  eogniiance  of  the  Beard 
of  Gtoeral  Studies.  The  principal  libraries  are  those  of 
Freiburg  (above  100,000  volumes),  Heidelberg  (70,000), 
Carisruhe  (75,000),  Mannheim  (70,000),  and  Donaueschin- 
gen (30,000).  Among  the  numerous  institutions  for  the 
ad>'ancement  of  the  arte  and  sciences  are  the  excellent 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Paintings, 
Coins,  &a,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Industry,  and  the 
Hebrew  Society  for  the  enoouragement  of  Agrirultuta 
among  the  Jewa,  at  Carlsruhe ;  the  Galleries  of  Paintingti 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  &e.  at  Mannheim ;  the  gra^ 
ducal  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Physks,  and  the 
Hospital  at  Heidelberg;  and  the  sodetiiB  for  promolinff 
the  natural  aeienoea,  and  for  encouraging  tba  ftudy  of 
history,  sUtistie6»  and  antiquities,  at  Fretbiug. 

AfafitfAKlitfWw— Tha  manufluturing  indastry  of  the  ipalid- 
1  diiehy  dm  Bol  tank  higli  aitte  te  te  ttliiit.  or  te  Ihi 
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Variety  or  superiority  of  its  productions.  Von  Berstett, 
ten  years  ago,  did  not  estimate  the  number  of  esta- 
blishments, in  which  manufactures  were  carried  on  upon 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  at  more  than  160  altogether;  and 
no  essential  addition  has,  we  believe,  since  been  made  to 
them.  Pforzheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
places.  The  government  possess  eight  iron-works:  the 
most  extensive  is  at  Albbrugg,  whence  about  1000  tons  are 
annually  obtained ;  but  the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed 
60,000/.  per  annum.  There  are  private  establishments, 
likewise,  such  as  those  at  Bachzimmem  and  Falkensteig, 
in  the  principality  of  Fiirstenberg ;  but  the  quantity  whicn 
they  bring  to  market  is  small.  There  is  a  manufactory 
of  arms  at  St.  Blasien,  and  others,  as  well  of  arms  as 
of  iron  wire  and  utensils,  copper  ware,  nails,  &c.  at 
Albbruvg.  Schopfheim,  Schunau  near  Heidelberg,  Pforz- 
heim, FVeiburg,  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  in  various  other 
parts.  Alum  and  vitriol  are  manufactured  at  Schriesheim, 
Gerspach,  and  Au ;  saltpetre  at  Schwarzwalda,  and  gun- 
powder at  Pforzheim,  Ettlingen,  &c.  The  most  extensive 
branch  of  the  Baden  manufactures  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
middling  and  coarser  descriptions  of  linen,  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  circles  of  Lahr,  Endlingen,  the  Odenwald,  &c, 
and  in  which  about  10,000  hands  are  engaged.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  woollen  manufactories,  established  at 
Lahr,  Pforzheim  (where  the  finest  descriptions  are  woven), 
Michclfeld,  and  Sinsheim  near  Heidelberg,  which,  with 
some  minor  ones,  employ  about  1200  hands.  Ck)tton  manu- 
factures exist  in  most  quarters,  particularly  at  Gehrwihl, 
Nusswihl,  Unteralpfen,  St.  Blasien,  Pforzheim,  Mannheim, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Black  Forest  Silks  are 
made  at  Lahr,  Kandem,  Schwazbach,  &c.  There  are 
twenty  manufactories  of  clocks,  watches,  and  jewellery  at 
Pforzheim,  the  yearly  returns  of  which  average  60,000i.  or 
70,000/.,  besides  those  at  Carlsruhe  and  in  other  places ; 
and  the  region  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  cele- 
brated, not  only  for  the  production  of  wooden  ware,  but  of 
wooden  and  brass  clocks,  from  which  above  700  master- 
mechanics  derive  a  livelihood.  The  paper-mills  are  thirty 
in  number,  the  most  extensive  being  those  near  Ettlingern 
and  Niefern,  where  machinery  is  skilfully  applied.    Tobacco, 

{)otashes,  whitelead,  smalts,  glass,  and  earthenware  form 
eading  items  in  the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  Baden 
industry.  Ship-building  is  likewise  carried  on  to  some 
extent  at  Neckargemiind  and  Neuenheim,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heidelberg 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  July,  1822, 
have  imposed  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
mechanical  skill ;  every  branch  is  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Councillors  of  Industr>'  (gewerb-rathen),  who  are 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  executive.  The 
whole  operative  community  is  classified  into  apprentices, 
assistants,  and  masters,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
lust  class  except  he  is  of  age,  and  can  produce  proof  of  his 
skill. 

Trade. ^The  position  of  the  country  on  tne  Rhine, 
Main,  Neckar,  and  other  streams,  and  the  access  which 
they  give  it  to  Switzerland,  France,  and  Grermany,  have 
rendered  Baden  a  country  of  extensive  transit,  and  secured 
tu  it  outlets  for  its  own  productions.  The  institution  of 
free  ports  at  Mannheim,  Schruck  on  the  Rhine  above 
Carlshruhe,  Ottenheim  and  Freistett  on  the  same  river, 
Ludwi^shafen  and  Constanz  on  the  lake  of  Constanz,  and 
Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  has  l>een  dictated  by  sound 
policy.  The  imports  of  Baden,  which,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ports, exceed  one  million  sterling  each  per  annum,  consist 
of  French  and  other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and 
dyes,  iron,  steel,  cottons,  silks,  fine  woollens,  horses,  cattle, 
&c.,  and  its  exports  of  timber,  grain,  meal,  oil,  skins  and 
hides,  wine,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  iron  wares,  jewellery, 
fish,  &c. 

Government. — The  executive  and  judicial  powers  m 
Baden  are  vested  in  the  grand  duke,  and  the  legislative 
shared  by  him  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives. The  ducal  prerogative  is  defined  by  certain 
enactments  c^ontained  in  the  *  Constitutional  Record,*  or 
charter,  of  the  22nd  August,  1818,  which  fixes  the  right  of 
succcKHion  in  the  heirs  male  of  the  reigning  family  who 
are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and,  in  default  of  them,  transfers 
it  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  female  Hne  ;  the  charter 
also  establishes  equality  of  civil  rights,  renders  every  public 
servant  responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  its  enactments, 
abolishes  all  exemptions  from  taxation,  declares  every  male 


liable  to  the  military  conscription,  and  pkoM  the  Judicial 
tribunals  on  an  independent  rooting  $  it  secures  full  liber^ 
of  conscience  and  private  worship,  and  a  community  of  poll* 
tical  rights  to  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
LAitheran,  and  Reformed  faiths.  The  legislature  consists 
of  an  Upper  Chamber,  the  members  (standes-herm)  of 
which  are,  the  princes  of  grand-ducal  blood,  viz.,  the  two 
Margraves  of  Baden,  the  six  heads  of  the  seignorial  families, 
viz.,  the  princes  of  Fiirstenberg,  Salm-Krantheim,  Li>wen- 
stein-Werthcim,  Leiningen-Neudonau,  and  Leiningen-Bil- 
ligheim,  whose  possessions  lie  either  wholly  or  in  part 
within  the  borders  of  the  grand-duchy ;  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Freiburg ;  a  prelate  of  the  l4otestant  church ;  six- 
teen representatives  of  the  domainial  nobility,  provided  tbej 
have  an  unincumbered  estate  of  the  value  of  30,000/.  at  the 
least ;  one  representative  for  each  of  the  two  Universities,  and 
certain  members  chosen  by  the  grand  duke,  without  ngud. 
to  birth  or  rank,  but  not  exceeding  eight.  The  Upper 
House,  therefore,  at  its  full  coroplement,  is  compoMd  of 
thirty-six  members.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  sixty- 
four  representatives  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  for  eight 
years,  and  elected  by  all  male  individuals  without  distinc- 
tion, who  are  not  representatives,  or  represented  in  the 
Upper  House,  who  have  attained  their  twenty- fifth  year, 
are  settled  in  some  electoral  district,  or  fill  a  public  office. 
One-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  b  renewed 
every  second  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  either 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Lutheran,  or  Refi)rmed  persuasion. 
Both  houses  join  in  the  election  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Upper 
House,  three  members  of  the  Upper,  and  six  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  grand  duke.  No  tax  can  be  levied  with- 
out consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supplies  are  voted 
for  two  years  consecutively.  In  case  of  a  collision  between 
the  two  houses,  they  form  themselves  into  a  single  body, 
and  the  question  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  Tbevs 
are  five  ministries, — namely,  for  foreign  affairs  and  the 
grand-ducal  house,  and  for  justice,  home  affairs,  finance, 
and  war :  the  holders  of  these  appointments,  in  ooniunctioa 
with  the  grand  duke  or  premier  minister  as  president,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  head  of  the  staffs  form  what  is 
called  *  the  ministry  of  state.*  Every  circle  has  iU  own 
provincial  government,  and  the  circles  tbemselTes  are  sub- 
divided into  superior  districts,  land  districts,  or  dbtricts 
(ober-aemter,  land-aemter,  or  aemter),  each  having  its  local 
functionaries,  to  whom  are  refernMl  all  affurs  eonnected 
with  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  police,  &Le.  Tha 
tribunal  of  first  instance  is  the  Hof-gericht  or  Aulic  Coun- 
cil, of  which  there  is  one  in  each  circle,  and  appeals  from  it 
go  before  the  superior  Aulic  Council,  which  sits  at  Mann- 
heim, and  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  countnr. 

Military  Forces. — The  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  one  of 
the  thirty-eight  states  which  compose  the  German  Confed^ 
ration ;  it  holds  the  seventh  rank  in  the  list  of  confederates, 
standing  between  'Wiirtemberg  and  Electoral  Hesse,  and  is 
entitled  to  an  entire  vote  in  the  minor  diet,  and  to  three 
votes  in  the  major.  The  contingent  which  Baden  is  bound 
to  furnish  for  the  army  of  the  Confederation,  and  which 
forms  the  second  division  of  the  eighth  corps,  consists  of 
7751  infantry,  1429  cavalry,  720  artillery, ana  100  pioneers; 
amounting  altogether  to  10,000  men.  But  the  whole  mili- 
tary force,  under  the  existing  scale,  would  be  composed  of 
8586  infantry; — ^namely,  1  battalion  of  grenadier  life- 
guards 882  strong;  4  regiments  of  infantry  of  1713  each, 
in  all  6852  ;  and  1  battalion  of  light  infantry  of  862  men. 
The  cavalry  is  composed  of  3  regiments  of  dragoons  (628 
each)  mustering  1884  men ;  the  artillery,  of  a  brigade  of 
670;  and  a  corps  of  pioneers  226  strong;  in  all,  11,366. 
On  its  present  reduced  footing,  however,  the  official  reports 
state  its  composition  to  be  3603  infantry,  1059  cavalry,  and 
485  artillerymen  and  pioneers ;  amounting  altogether  to 
5147  men,  with  1 196  horses. 

Finance, — Tlie  budget  laid  before  the  legislsture  of  the 
past  year  (1833)  states  the  gross  receipts  for  the  vear 
1831-2  to  have  amounted  to  10,915,971  guldens,  or  about 
1,051,800/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  have  amounted  lo 
10,524,130  guld.,  or  about  1,014,040/.  It  also  estimates 
the  former  for  1832-3,  at  10,597,758  guld.,  or  aboul 
1,021,110/.,  and  the  latter  for  the  same  year  at  1 0,393,606 
guld.,  or  alx>ut  1,001,460/. ;  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  two 
years  of  595,993  guld.,  or  about  57,400/.  applicable  to  tba 
redemption  of  the  debt,    This  item  if  independent  of  tbo 
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MMNHit  «f  the  accumulating  tand  (betriebi-ibnd).  Distri- 
buted anong  a  population  of  1,225,000  aoult,  it  would  henoe 
appear  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  average  amount 
M  revenue  derived  from  each  individual  is  1 7#.  2^  per 
bead.  l¥ith  respect  to  the  public  debt,  we  find  it  ofS- 
oially  stated  to  amount  to  26,307,834  guld.,  or  about 
2,438,515^,  which  sum,  bv  making  allowance  for  the  active 
capital  of  4he  sinking  fund,  may  be  reduced  to  a  net  amount 
of  12,943,041  guld.,  or  about  2,210,650/.  A  portion  of  the 
rayaUies,— namely,  the  produce  of  the  salt-works,  which 
averaged  920,733  guld.,  or  about  88,820/.,  for  the  years 
1831  aad  1832,  is  assigned  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
debt,  which  it  is  redeeming  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
UBum,  independently  of  any  other  appropriations  in  aia  of 
it.  The  tnancial  resources  of  Baden  are  of  three  descrip- 
tions ;  direct,  from  a  national  impost  of  about  Bd,  on  every 
10/.  oif  property  assessed ;  indirect,  from  excise  duties,  cus- 
,  highway  rates,  &c. ;  and  variable*  from  the  produce 
M  1$  rand-ducal  revenues,  such  as  those  derived  from  the 

t- works,  post-office,  &c. 

The  house  of  Baden  is  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Germany,  and,  according  to  its  own  showing,  traces  its 
loicent  from  the  antient  Dukes  of  Alemannia,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Their 
Sreat  ancestor  was  undoubtedly  Berthold,  Count  of  Breis- 

Su,  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  built 
B  castle  of  Ziihringen,  whence  his  posterity  derive  the 
name  of  Zahringers ;  this  prince  was  the  first  duke  in 
Swabia,  and  Hermann  11.,  ms  grandson,  was  the  first  who 
issuned  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Baden.  Their  descend- 
uUa  gradually  acquired  considerable  possessions  in  Swabia, 
Switzerland,  and  Burgundy,  but  they  were  from  time  to 
ime  much  reduced  by  partitions  among  collateral  branches, 
until   Braest,  the  second  son  of  Christopher  II.,  became 

nder  of  the  line  of  Baden-Durlach  in  1527,  which 
ii«d  considerable  celebrity  from  Geoifgd  Fkederiek, 
M*  lon.  The  line  of  Baden-Baden  becoming  extinct  ih 
1771,  their  scattered  d(»ninions,  which  lay  between  the 
Swiss  frontier,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Neckar,  wero  united 
inder  one  head,  though  even  so  late  as  the  year  1801 
iiey  did  not  occupy  a  larger  area  than  1617  square 
niles,  or  contain  more  than  210,000  inhabitants.  By  the 
reaty  ot  Luneville,  Baden  acquired  an  accession  of  1260 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  245,000  inhabitants ;  and  a 
urther  and  much  more  considerable  accession  under  the 
JKty  of  Presaburg  in  1805.  Two  years  before  this  treaty, 
i!3iarlea  Frederick,  in  whose  person  the  two  houses  were 
mited  an  1771,  exchanged  the  rank  of  margrave  for  that  of 
in  elector  of  the  empire,  in  which  character  he  forwarded 
^apoleon's  views  by  joining  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
In  1806  he  married  Stephania,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Napoleon,  and  again  exchanged  his  title  for  the  d^ity  of 
^nd  duke.  At  the  settlement  of  Germany  by  the  Con- 
cress  of  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815,  the  very  existence  of 
laden  as  an  independent  state  hung  upon  a  single  breath. 
lavaria  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  an  indemnity  for  its 
lesaions  to  Austria  by  the  transfer  of  the  circles  of  the  Main 
ind  Tauber,  as  well  as  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to 
ta  dominions,  and  Austria  was  to  have  received  the  Breb- 

u,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  grand  dukes 
iwd>in-law,  stepped  in,  and  pronounced  the  dominions  of 
iaden  to  be  'one  and  indivisible/    The  latest  addition 

de  to  the  grand-duchy  is  the  Earldom  of  Hohen-Ge- 
yiJsek,  which  was  united  to  the  duchy  of*  Zu  and  von  der 
>yen*  in  the  Ortenau,  by  exchange  of  territory  with 
lavaria,  to  which  Austria  oedc^  it  in  1819.  It  is  52  square 
oiles  in  extent,  and  contains  about  4600  inhabitants. 

Tulk's  Orand'Duchy  of  Baden ;  Demian*s  Geography 

i  Statistics  of  Haden ;  Dittenbcrger's  Oeograchseal^ 
ttical  and  Topographical  Description  of  Baden ; 
Mmm  in  *  Fdlitz's  Jahrbucher:  1830  ;  Biichler*s  I^^icrtp/tofi 
/  Baden  according  to  its  Circles  ;  Proceedings  of  the 
>gislaiure  of  Baden ;  Hassel's  Prtndf>alities  and  Be- 
mhlirso/Germany;  Stein's  Manualhv  Horschelmann,  &c 

BADEN  (aUo  called  BADEN-BADEN).  Amonff  the 
owns  possessed  by  the  various  tribes,  who  inhabited  the 
restem  parts  of  the  antient  *  Decumates  Agri,*  to  which 
Dodern  Swabia  generally  corresponds,  was  the  '  Civitas 
lurelia  aquensis ;'  a  spot  which  was  much  frequented  by 
loman  viiiiters  in  the  days  of  Antoninus  and  Aurelius.    It 

ticuated  in  the  centre  of  the  grand*  duchv  of  Baden,  in 
lo'  46'  N.  lat.,  and  b°  15'  E.  long.,  about  five  miles  from 
(•Mdty  and  eighteen  south-west  of  CarUruhe :  i|  u  buUl 


imoQ  a  hill  which  is  crowned  by  the  retidenM  of  the  fortner 
Margraves;  and  it  stands  on  the  Os,  or  Oelbarh,  in  t 
valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heights  covered  with 
forests.     The  towta   is   irregular  and  old-fkshiohed  in  its 
construction,  and  the  walls  were  formerly  protected  by  A 
ditch,  which  is  now  laid  out  in  shady  walks  and  ground!; 
It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  te  the  numerous  visiters,  who 
often  treble  the  ordinary   population,    and   its  celebrity 
to  seventeen  warm  springs  impregnated  with  salt,  alum, 
and  sulphur,  which  flow  down  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stands,  and  rise  from  a  spot,  to  which  the  name 
of '  Hell*  has  been  given :  the  temperature  of  these  springs 
varies,  according  to  Stein,    firom  37^  to  54^  of  Reaumur 
dlS^'  to  153^  J^renheit),  and  their  discharge  is  said  to 
be  above  11,420,000  gallons  per  annum.    Even  when  other 
water  is  foul,  that  which  fbws  firom  these  hot  springs  is  per 
fecdy  translucent  and  pure,  and  will  remain  so,  though  kept 
fbr  several  weeks  together  in  open  vessels.    The  vapoui 
arising  from  the  hottest  springs  is  collected  and  used  by 
invalids  in  the  shape  of  vapoui^baths.     There  are  chaly- 
beate springs  also  m  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  as  re- 
markable fi>r  the  salubrity  of  its  duaate  and  the  luxuriance 
of  its  vegetation,  as  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery 
in  which  it  abounds.     Indeed,  a  stranger  may  stay  here 
for  weeks,-  and  never  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  an  unex- 
plored  ramble.     The  moat  remarkable  object  near  the 
town,  is  not  so  much  the  castle  as    its   extensive   sub* 
terranean    apartments,    which    some    (ionceive   to   have 
been  designed  as  places  of  shelter  for  persons  and  property, 
and  othen  as  constructed  fbr  the  use  of  the  '  secret  tri- 
bunals' in  the  middle  ages.    The  chureh,  built  on  the  site 
of  some  Roman  ruins  in  the  seventeenth  century,  contains 
the  burying-plaoe  of  the  Margraves,  and  handsome  monu- 
ments in  memory  of  two  of  them,  Lewis  and  Leopold- Wil- 
liam ;  the  hill  of  antiquities,  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and 
styled  the  '  Museum  PalcDotechnieum,*  iM  a  depository  for 
all  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  brought  to  light  on 
this  spot    There  is  a  small  Lyceum  in  the  town,  besides 
the  scnool  fbr  females  attached  to  the  nunnery,  eight  hotels 
with  baths,  an  hospital,  and  adjoining  the  town  a  handsome 
'  promenade  house,*   with  liaths,   reading  and  assembly 
rooms,  &c.  fbr  the  recreation  of  the  visiters.    The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  upwards  of  4000. 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens 
in  the  Arohduchy  of  Austria,  about  fifteen  <  miles  due 
south  of  Vienna;  the  *  Therms  Ceti»,*  or  *  Austriace,*  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  vear  1812,  but  has  gained  much  m  arehiteotural  beauty 
by  tne  calamity.  None  of  its  otder  structures  are  left  but 
the  fine  old  Gothic  diureh :  among  the  modem  edifices  are 
the  diuroh  of  St.  Augustine,  the  '  Weilburg,*  a  handsome 
imperial  residence,  the  town-hall  and  theatre,  the  *  Sauerhof,* 
containing  ninety  dwelliiigs,  several  baths,  a  militarv  hos- 
pital, with  baths  for  the  reception  of  sixtv  officen  and  three 
hundred  privates ;  the  '  Maria-Zeller  Hof,*  purchased  and 
endowed  oy  the  present  emperor  fi>r  the  maintenance  of 
ninetjr  indigent  sick  pertons ;  the  iMspital  of  the  Virgin, 
built  in  1815  by  a  society  of  ladies  of  rank  in  Vienna,  for 
sixty  invalids ;  a  refUge  fbr  six  men  and  women,  founded 
by  the  townsmen  themselves,  and  a  multitude  of  establish- 
ments for  the  coovenienoe  of  visiters.  It  is  frequented 
by  the  fashionable  people  of  the  Austrian  metropolis  to 
the  number  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  every 
season.  The  waten  are  sulphurous,  and  flow  from  ekvea 
springs  into  fifteen  reservoin  or  baths,  at  the  rate  of  80,640 
cubic  feet  every  twenty-four  houn.  Thd  temperature  of  the 
hotbtest  spring  »  301°,  and  of  die  coolest,  24?  of  Reaumur ; 
or  fay  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  fbrmer  is  90**,  and  the  latter 
86^  Baden  is  a  posseasioo  of  the  crown,  contains  about  500 
houses  and  4500  inhabitants,  and  has  a  park  and  delight- 
fulgardens,  besides  pleasing  environs. 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  in  Switier- 
land,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Limmat,  thirteen  milea 
N.W.  of  Zurich.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  oounjhf  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  taken  in  1415  by  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons from  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1418  gave  up  their  claims  to  it  It  was  from  that  time 
held  in  oommon  by  the  seven  older  cantons,  aa  a  salyect 
baiUwick.  In  the  war  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catlwlie  cantons  which  broke  out  in  1700,  the  CathoUea 
took  exclusive  possession  of  Baden  and  of  other  parts  of 
Aargau ;  but  the  troops  of  Bern  and  Ziirieb  besieged  Baden, 
the  cattle  of  whle)i|  after  ft  vigocovs  rtsiatfuiee,  ittrren4ec«4 
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in  1 710.  By  the  peace  of  Aarau,  1^1 2»  the  possestion  of 
Baden  remained  with  the  three  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich, 
and  Glarus,  which  sent  by  turns  a  landvogt,  or  bailli,  as 
they  call  that  magistrate  in  French  Switzerland,  to  admi- 
nister the  country.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its 
district  was  reckoned  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  at 
24,000  inhabitants.  After  the  French  invasion  of  1798, 
and  by  the  subsequent  remodelling  of  the  Swiss  political 
system,  Baden  was  incorporated  with  the  new  canton  of 
Aargau.  The  town  of  Baden  is  small  and  dull ;  its  popu- 
lation is  about  1700  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  ;  the  castle, 
which  was  built  on  a  steep  hill,  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since  1710.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its  district  is 
Catholic,  although  the  surrounding  districts  are  Protestant. 
The  rich  Benedictine  monastery  of  Wctlingen,  which  is  two 
miles  from  Baden,  in  a  delightful  situation  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Limmat,  has  been  leift  in  possession  of  its  estates,  and 
is  one  of  tlie  finest  and  wealthiest  monastic  houses  in  Switz- 
erland. Baden  is  on  the  high  road  fVom  Bern  to  Ziirich. 
The  baths  of  mineral  water,  which  constitute  the  principal 
attraction  of  the  place,  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Limmat,  half 
a  mile  below  the  town,  and  are  much  frequented  in  summer. 
A  village  has  arisen  round  these  springs,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  town  itself,  and  much  more  lively  and  hand- 
some :  it  contains  half-a-dozen  large  hotels,  besides  smaller 
ones,  having  each  its  private  baths,  an  ordinary,  and  every 
accommodation  for  visiters.  The  numerous  company  that 
is  found  here  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  every 
part  of  Switzerland,  but  chiefly  from  Zurich,  the  citizens  of 
which  town  consider  Baden  as  their  regular  watering- 

5 lace.  The  language  spoken  here  is  Swiss  German, 
'here  are  two  large  common  baths  to  which  the  poor  have 
access  gratis.  There  are  several  springs  issuing  from  the 
grou\^d ;  the  hottest  is  10  7^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  water  con- 
tains carbonic-gas,  marine  salt,  glauber  salt,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  magnesia :  it  is  clear,  and  has  a  slight  smell  of 
sulphur,  and  is  used  for  drinking,  as  well  as  for  bathing. 
These  baths  are  especially  recommended  for  several  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  females.  The  country  round  Baden  is  hilly, 
and  the  lower  heights  are  covered  with  vines,  but  the  wine 
made  here  is  poor.  These  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans 
by  the  name  of  ThermsD  Helvetica),  and  are  probably  alluded 
to  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  i.  67).  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Vindonissa,  which  is  only  three  miles  dis- 
tant, contributed  probably  to  their  celebrity.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  baths  of  Baden  were  much  frequented,  especially 
at  the  ci>och  of  the  Council  of  Constance ;  and  Poggio,  the 
Florentine  historian,  gives  in  his  letters  a  curious,  but  per- 
haps an  exaggerated,  account  of  the  licentious  life  people 
were  leading  at  these  baths.  The  annual  Diet  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  used  to  meet  at  Baden  until  1712,  when 
the  meetincTs  were  transferred  to  Frauenfeld,  in  Thurgau. 

BA'DENOCH,  a  district  in  the  south-east  division  of  the 
county  of  Inverness,  in  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  south 
and  west  by  Athol,  and  on  the  north  by  Nairnshire. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  term  which  signifies  bushy^ 
having  been  originally  covered  with  natural  forests,  of 
which  some  of  considerable  extent  still  remain.  It  is 
thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth. 
It  is  chiefly  a  mountainous  district,  and  is  but  thinly  popu- 
lated. J.,och  Spey,  the  source  of  the  great  river  Spey,  lies 
in  Badenot'h.  Not  far  from  this  is  seen  the  towering  sum- 
mit of  C'aimgorum,  a  mountain  which  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beautiful  rock  crystals,  of  every  variety  of  tint, 
found  on  it,  and  which  were  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  lapi- 
daries until  crystals  equally  beautiful,  and  at  one-hundredth 
part  the  price,  began  to  be  imported  from  Brazil.  Badenoch 
was  in  early  times  a  lordship  of  the  Cummins,  who  for  many 
centuries  were  the  most  powerfhl  family  in  Scotland.  On 
its  forfeiture  by  that  family  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce 
included  it  in  the  earldom  of  Moray,  from  which  it  was  de- 
tached l>y  Robert  II.,  who  granted  it  to  his  son,  Alexander, 
so  well  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the  title  of  the  *  Wolf 
oi'  Badenoch.'  llie  issue  of  the  latter  failing,  the  lonlship 
of  Badenoch  remained  in  the  crown  until  tlie  year  1452, 
w'hen  it  was  sriven  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley.  Badenoch  was 
long  the  property  of  the  Gordon  family,  but  has,  within  the 
last  few  iiionlha,'pnssed  into  other  hands. 

BADGER  {Melcs,  Cuvier),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  plan- 
tigrade, carnivorous  mammals,  included  by  LinnsDUs  among 
the  bears,  but,  as  well  as  the  gluttons,  racoons,  coatis,  &c., 
very  properly  separated  from  that  group  by  saceeeding 


naturalists.  The  linnean  genus  (Trtttf,  it  it  cadie  Avm 
the.  hands  of  the  Swedish  philosopher  himself,  wag  in  fact 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modem  family  of  planticrade 
carnivora,  and,  according  to  the  characters  upon  wnich  he 
formed  its  definition,  would  have  included  the  greater  num- 
ber, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  family 
which  have  been  discovered  since  his  time.  The  opinions 
of  zoologists,  however,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  relative 
value  of  the  groups,  the  subordinate  ones  in  particular,  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  have  undergone  a  very  considerable  modi* 
fication  since  the  death  of  Linn»us ;  the  multitude  of  new 
species  which  have  been  discovered  since  his  time,  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  half-century  in 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  appticatioii  of 
the  principles  which  this  science  has  developed  to  the  study 
of  the  habits  and  economy  of  animal  life,  rendered  the  sub- 
division of  the  greater  number  of  the  Linnsdan  Aeoondary 
groups  a  matter,  not  merely  of  choice  or  convenience,  bnt 
of  absolute  necessity.  Among  the  earliest  subdivisions  of 
this  description  that  were  introduced  into  mammalogy  was 
the  separation  of  the  gluttons,  badgers,  and  tacoons  from 
the  true  bears,  and  their  formation  into  distinct  genera :  bo 
that  tho  genus  Ursu9  of  Linnaeus  thus  became  a  group  of  s 
higher  order,  itself  composed  of  different  genera ;  and  the 
diversity  of  formation  and  habits  observable  among  thew 
animals  fully  justified  this  proceeding.  Since  that  period 
other  genera  have  been  discx)vered  and  associated  with  the 
same  groun,  so  that  tho  family  of  Plantigraia^  as  it  has 
been  called  by  Cuvier,  at  present  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  carnivorous  animals,  differing  considerably  in 
the  form  of  their  dentition,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  and 
economy,  and  agreeing  only  in  the  plantigrade  formation  of 
their  extremities,  that  is  to  say,  in  resting  upon  the  whole 
sole  of  the  foot  in  the  acts  of  standing,  walking,  S&c.,  in 
contradistinction  to  digitigrade  animals,  which  tramp  only 
upon  the  toes.  Tlie  various  modifications  wbiteh  oepend 
upon  this  conformation  of  the  extremities,  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  family  generally,  will  be  explained 
in  the  article  Plantigrada;  those  which  mora  particularly 
concern  the  badgers  belong  to  our  present  subject 

This  genus,  as  definitely  characterised  by  modem  zoolo- 
gists, is  distinguished  by  a  system  of  dentition  which  is  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  moaftttes  (Jff- 
phith),  a  genus  of  carnivora  which,  indeed,  is  scarcely  to 
be  recognized  as  differing  from  the  badgers,  except  in  the 
plantigrade,  or  rather  semi-plantigrade  formation  of  their 
extremities.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  cither  In  the  size 
or  number  of  the  incisor  or  canine  teeth ;  the  griuden, 
however,  are  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  it  is  this  part 
of  the  dentition  which  principally  distinguishes  the  badgers. 
There  are  four  false  molars  in  the  upper  and  eight  in  tho 
under  jaw,  two  and  four  on  each  side  lespectivelv,  followed 
by  a  camassier  and  a  single  tuberculous  tooth  of  large 
dimensions ;  the  whole  system  is  better  adapted  for  masti* 
eating  and  bruising  vegetable  substances  than  for  cutting 
and  tearing  raw  Ucsh ;  and  in  fact  the  badgers  ate  mucE 
less  carnivorous  than  any  other  animal  of  the  order  to  which 
they  belong,  except  perhaps  the  bears.  The  quality  of 
the  food  is,  in  all  cases,  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  dentition.  The  principal  character  of  the  ftet 
in  the  badgers  consists  in  their  having  fii'e  toes  both  before 
and  behind,  short,  strong,  deeply  buned  in  the  flesh,  and 
furnished  with  powerful  compressed  claws,  admirably  cal- 
culated for  burrowing  or  turning  up  the  earth  in  search  of 
roots.  The  legs  arc  short  and  muscular,  tlie  body  fasoed, 
flat  and  compact,  the  head  more  or  less  prolonged,  the 
snout  pointed,  the  ears  small,  and  the  tail  short.  Beneath 
tho  anus  there  is  an  aperture  of  considerable  size,  which 
opens  transversely,  and  exudes  from  its  inner  surface  a 
greasy  or  oleaginous  matter  of  very  offensive  odour.  The 
same  formation  is  observed  in  many  other  genera  of  carni- 
vorous mammals,  though  the  qualities  of  the  substance 
secreted  differ  according  to  the  species.  In  the  civets  and 
genets,  for  instance,  its  smell  is  so  pleasing  as  to  entitle  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  perfume ;  whilst  in  the  moufettes*  on  the 
contrary,  its  odour  is  so  extremely'  fostid  as  to  have  ac- 
quired for  them,  above  all  other  anunals,  the  generic  name 
of  mephites,  or  stinkards. 

The  badgers  sleep  all  day  at  the  bottom  of  their  bturowt 
and  move  about  during  the  night  in  search  of  fbod.  They 
arc  frequently  accused  of  destroying  rabbits,  game,  and 
even  young  lambs :  but  roots  and  fallen  fruits  appear  to 
constitute  Uie  chief  part  of  their  ibod,  and  they  cesttinlj 
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exhilNl  a  mote  marked  taste  for  vegetaUe  fhan  ftr  animal 
food,  at  least  when  kept  in  confinement.  With  the  powerftil 
clavrs  of  their  fore>feet  they  construct  a  deep  and  com- 
modious burrow,  generally  in  a  sandy  or  light  gravelly  soil : 
this  has  hut  a  single  entranee  from  without*  but  it  after- 
wards divides  into  different  chambers,  and  terniinates  in  a 
round  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is  ^ell  Uned  with 
dry  grass  and  hay.    The  habits  of  the  badgers  are  ex- 
tremelv  solitanr:  they  are  never  found  in  company  even 
with  the  females  of  their  own  species,  and  as  they  sleep 
all  day  rolled  up  in  their  bed  of  warm  hay  at  the  bottom  of 
their  noles,  they  are  always  fat  and  in  good  condition :  their 
fle^ih  is  relished  in  many  places  as  %n  article  of  food.    They 
carefully  remove  every  thinff  of  an  oflTensive  nature  from 
tlieir  earths,  never  deposit  their  excrements  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  habitations,  and  are  even  said  to  abandon  them  if 
accidentally  or  intentionally  polluted  by  any  other  creature. 
In  its  geotnaphieal  distribution  the  genus  extends  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  and 
North  America :  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  extending  into 
Africa  or  South  America,  in  the  former  of  which  continents 
it  appears  to  be  represented  by  the  rattel  {Gulo  mellivorti, 
Desmarest),  and  in  the  latter  by  various  species  of  moufettes 
{MephitiM).   Australia  possesses  no  species  of  mamma]  he- 
longing  to  the  plantigrade  family,  at  least  none  has  been 
hitherto  discovered  in  that  country;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  and  Isles  of  India,  the  place  of  the  badger  is 
supplied  by  the  telagon  (Mydaus  meticeps,  F.  Cuvier). 

The  number  of  species  which  zoologists  admit  into  the 
genus  Meles  is  very  limited  indeed:  all  writers,  without 
exception,  have  followed  M.  F.  Cuvier *s  example,  in  ex- 
cluding'the  Indian  badger,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
type  of  anew  genus,  though  for  what  reason  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  since  the  dental  system  of  this  animal  has 
ne%*er  been  properly  described,  and  in  all  its  other  characters 
it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  common  badger.  Many, 
again,  are  disposed  to  oon^der  the  American  badger  as  only 
a  simple  variety  of  the  European :  so  that^  according  to 
these  authors,  the  genus  includes  but  a  single  species.  The 
observations  of  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  have  placed  the 
distinctness  of  the  American  animal  beyond  a  doubt ;  and 
so  long  as  we  have  no  definite  observations  to  contradict  the 
approximation,  we  shall  continue  to  associate  the  Indian 
species  with  the  genus  to  which  its  known  characters  so 
nearly  assimilate  it. 

1.  7%0  eommom  Badger  (M.  vulgaris,  Desmarest)  is 
about  the  sixe  of  a  middling  dog,  but  stands  much  lower  on 
the  legs,  and  has  a  broader  and  (latter  body.  The  head  is 
long  and  pointed,  the  ears  almost  concealed  in  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  the  tail  so  short  that  it  scarcely  reaches  to  the 
middle  of  tine  hind  legs ;  the  hide  is  amazingly  thick  and 
tough ;  the  hair  uniformly  long  and  coarse  over  the  whole 
body,  and  trailing  along  the  ground  on  each  side  as  the 
animal  walks.  The  badger  and  its  congeners  offer  a  strange 
iatennixture  of  colours,  which  is  seen  in  no  other  mammal, 
except  those  of  the  genera  Gulo  and  Mephitis,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  approximate  so  nearly  to  it  in  many  other 
respecis :  in  general,  the  darker  shades  are  found  to  predo- 
minate upon  the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
lighter  Mow;  but  in  the  animals  above-mentioned  this 
general  rule  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  light  shades  which 
oecupy  the  back  and  shoulders,  whilst  the  dark  ones  are 
spread  over  the  breast  and  abdomen.  The  head  of  the 
badger,  for  instance,  is  white,  except  the  region  beneath  the 
diin,  which  is  black,  and  two  bands  of  the  same  colour, 
which  rise  on  each  side  a  little  behind  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  and.  after  passing  backwards  and  enveloping  the 
eye  and  ear,  termmate  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and 
neck.  The  hairs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  considered 
separately,  are  of  three  different  colours,  yellowish  white  at 
the  bottom,  black  in  Uie  middle,  and  ashy  grey  at  the 
point ;  the  last  eolour  alone,  however,  appears  externally, 
and  gives  the  uniform  sandy  grey  shade  which  oo%'ers  all 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body :  the  tail  is  famished  with 
long  eoarse  hair  of  the  same  colour  and  qualit;^,  and  the 
throat,  breast,  belly,  and  limbs  are  ooreted  witt  shorter 
beir  uf  a  uniflbrm  deep  black. 

Though  the  badger  is  found  throughout  all  the  northern 
parts  ef  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  rather  a  scarce  animal 
evtrrywhere.  Its  food  is  chiefly  roots,  fhiits,  insects 
and  firoKs,  but  it  likewise  destroys  the  eggs  and  young 
of  nartridges  and  other  birds  which  build  on  the  ground, 
and  attacks  the  oests  of  the  wild  bees,  whicn  it  robs  with 


impoBity,  u  tha  \m0k  of  iu  hair  and  the  tiueknew  of 
its  hide  rendw  it  iuensible  to  the  sting  of  the  bee.    It 
chooses  the  most  solitary  woods  for  its  residence,  is  quiet 
and  inoffensive  in  its  manners,  but,  when  attacked,  defends 
itself  with  a  courage  and  resolution  which  few  dogs  of 
double  its  own  size  and  weight  can  overcome.    It  bites 
angrily,  and  holds  on  with  Ifreat  tenacity,   which  it  is 
enabled  to  do  the  more  easQy  mm  the  peeuliar  construction 
of  the  artieulation  or  hinge  that  connects  its  under  jaw  with 
the  skull,  and  which  consists  of  a  transverse  condyle  com- 
pletely locked  into  a  bony  cavity  of  the  cranium.     The 
badger  is  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  possibly  may  not 
be   found  in  Gire^ce,  as   the  antient  language  of  that 
country  has  not  even  a  name  for  it,  and  as  it  is  less  com- 
mon in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
Pliny  however  notices  it  under  the  name  of  Jlfe/t>(viii.  38), 
and  various  other  Roman  anthorr  have  spoken  of  it    More 
recent  writers  also  use  7krti#,  perhaps  derived,  like  other 
Roman  names  of  northern  animals,  from  the  German  lan- 
guage, in  which  tlie  badger  is  called  Zachs  or  Dachs ;  in 
Dutch  Das,    The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  the  early 
part  of  spring,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  or  five ;  she  con- 
tinues to  suckle  them  carefull}  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  afterwards  accustoms  them  gradually  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. When  taken  young  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  becx>me 
as  familiar  and  playful  as  puppies  ;  they  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish their  master,  and  show  their  attachment  bv  following 
or  fawning  upon  those  who  feed  them;  the  old,  however, 
are  always  indocile,  and  continue  solitary  and  distrustful 
under  the  most  gentle  treatment. 

The  badger  is  hunted  in  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  bright  moonlight  nights,  when  he  goe«  abroad  in  search 
of  food;  his  hide,  when  properiy  dressed,  makes  the  best 
pistol  fiimiture ;  his  hair  is  trainable  for  making  brushes  to 
soften  the  shades  in  painting,  and  his  hind-quarters,  when 
salted  and  smoked,  make  excellent  hams.  This  kind  of 
food,  indeed,  is  not  so  universally  esteemed  in  our  own 
country  as  in  China,  where  Bell  informs  us  that  he  saw 
dozens  of  badgers  at  a  time  hanging  in  the  meat  markets 
of  Pekin ;  but  there  is  no  reason  wh^  it  should  be  inferior 
to  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  which  is  universally  esteemed  by 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  it 

2.  The  American  Badger  (M,  Labntdoriea,  Sabine)  mea- 
sures, when  full  grown,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
mui^zle  to  the  root  of  the  tafl,  which  is  six  inches  more.  Its 
snout  is  less  attenuated  than  that  of  the  European  species, 
though  its  head  is  equally  long;  its  ears  are  short  and 
round,  the  claws  of  its  forefeet  much  longer  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  common  species,  its  tail  comparatively 
shorter,  its  ftir  of  a  quality  altogether  different,  its  colours 
also  very  different,  and  its  appetites  more  decidedly  carni- 
vorous;'the  head  and  extremities  alone  are  covered  with 
short  coarse  hair ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  fUr* 
nished  with  remarkably  soft,  fine^  silkjfhr,  upwards  of  four 
inches  in  length,  and  differing  only  m  being  rather  mora 
sparingly  supplied  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  parts. 
Taken  individually  these  long  hairs  are  of  a  purplish  brown 
colour  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  variegated  with  alternate 
rings  of  black  and  light  biowp,  but  so  arranged  that  tho 
latter  eolour  occupies  the  extremity,  and  consequently  com- 
poses the  predominant  colour  of  the  coat,  which  is  a  uniform 
mottled  or  silvery  2rey  shade,  as  well  upon  the  back  and 
sides  as  upon  the  breast  and  belly ;  the  ground  coloyr  of 
the  head,  cheeks  and  throat  is  white,  but  a  dark  brown  or 
black  band  passes  over  each  eye  and  ear  from  the  muxslo 
to  the  occiput,  and  there  are  patches  of  the  same  colour, 
only  of  rather  a  lighter  shade,  surrounding  the  eyes  and 
immediatelv  in  firont  of  the  ears.  The  legs,  like  the  head, 
are  covereg  with  short  coarse  hair,  which  is  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  the  claws  ara  very  long,  crooked,  and  of  a  pala 
horn  colour,  which  is  alone  suflfioent  to  distinguish  this 
species  fVom  the  European  badffer,  which,  though  altogetlier 
a  larger  animal,  has  mueh  shorter  elaw^  and  of  a  dark- 
brpwn  colour. 

The  Anieriean  badm  is  eaned  Ariitfro  and  SiJIrifr  by  tha 
Canadians,  JfjgtomirfandJiwnn^iafciao^qr  the  digging  ani- 
mal, by  the  Greet,  and  Ckocartooik  by  the  Pawnee  Indians. 
Its  form  and  habits  have  been  wall  deeisribed  by  Dr.Riehard- 
son  in  his  admirable  Anna  BDfMi^^«Nri«HM»a  work  of  first* 
rate  authority.  *  The  JUeist  UiMndoriea^'  says  Dr.  Richard- 
son, '  frequents  the  sandy  plains  or  nrairios  which  skirt  tha 
Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  the  hanks  of  the  Peera 
River,  and  sources  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  in  lati- 
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tode  58".  It  »l»uiia»  on  the  plaini  niereA  by  the  Miwoun, 
but  iU  exact  louthern  nnge  Hbb  not,  as  far  b»  I  know,  been 
deflned  by  any  traveller.  The  sandy  prairiM  in  tlie  neijfh- 
bourboml  of  Carlton  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  SaBhalche- 
wan,  and  bIsooo  the  Red  River  that  Hows  into  Lake  Winipeg, 
are  perforaled  by  innumerable  badger-holeB,  which  are  a 
(treat  annoyance  to  horaemen.  parlicularly  when  the  ground 
IS  covered  with  snow.  These  holes  are  partly  dug  by  the 
bad(!ers  for  habi  1  alio ns.  hut  the  (jreater  number  of  them  are 
merely  enlai^emants  of  the  burrows  of  the  Arelomy»  Hoodii 
and  Rkhardsonii.  which  llie  badRe™  dig  up  and  prey  upon. 
"Whilst  the  ground  in  covered  with  snow,  the  badt^er  rarely 
or  never  comes  from  its  hale;  and  I  suppose  that  in  that 
climate  it  passes  the  winter,  from  the  be^inninK  of  November 
till  April,  in  a  torpid  stale.  Indeed,  as  it  obtains  the  small 
animals  upon  which  it  feeds  by  surprising  them  in  their 
burrows,  it  has  little  chance  of  digging  them  out  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  into  a  solid  rock.  Like  the  bears, 
(he  baditors  do  not  lose  much  lle>h  during  iheir  long  hyber- 
nation, for  on  coining  abroad  in  the  spring  they  are  observed 
to  be  very  fat.  As  they  pair,  however,  at  that  season,  they 
soon  become  lean.  The  badger  is  a  slow  and  timid  animal, 
taking  to  the  first  earth  it  meets  with  when  pursued ;  and 
as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  mole,  it  soon  places  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
The  strength  of  its  fore-ff«t  and  claws  is  so  great,  that  — - 
vhich  bid  insinuated  only  it*  head  and  shoulders  in 
hole,  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  two  stout  young  men  who 
endeavoured  to  drag  it  out  by  the  hind  legs  and  tail, 
oneoflht^m  fired  the  contents  of  his  fowling-pieoe  inl 
body.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,  when  they  first  begin 
to  stir  abroad,  they  may  be  easily  caught  by  pouring  water 
into  their  holes ;  for  the  ground  being  frozen  at  that  period, 
the  water  does  not  escape  through  Hie  sand,  but  soon  filU 
the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out.  The  Ame- 
rican badger  appears  to  be  a  mare  ivamivorous  animal  than 
the  European  one.  A  female  which  I  killed  had  a  small 
marmot,  nearly  entire;  together  with  some  field  m 
stomach.  It  had  also  been  eating  some  vegetable 
This  account  leaves  little  ftiriher  to  be  expected,  or  indeed 
desired,  relating  to  tho  habits  and  economy  of  the  American 
badger.  It  mav  be  obscrveil,  however,  that  Dr.  Richardson' 
ideas  on  the  buhject  of  its  supposed  hybernation  are  at  vari 
ancc  with  the  known  analogies  of  its  congeners,  and  i. 
other  respects  seem  to  be  i«ntradicted  by  the  fact  which  he 
himself  stales,  that  they  are  in  the  early  part  of  spring, 
when  they  begin  to  leave  their  winter  retreats,  as  fat  as  they 
were  in  tlie  end  of  autumn  upon  retiring  to  them.  As  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  geographical  range  of  the  species,  at 
least  in  one  direction,  it  is  known  to  inhabit  Mexico,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  detailed  and  correct  description  of  Fernandei, 
who  calls  it  by  tho  native  name  of  Ilacoyoil  seu  Coyotl- 
humuli ;  and  a  very  fine  skin  was  some  time  ago  sent  from 
California  to  the  Zuult^ical  Society. 

3.  Ttin  Indian  Badger  {M.  Co/iini).  called  BhaUoo  Soar, 
or  bear-pig,  by  tlio  Hindoos,  is  about  the  size  of  the  rommon 
badger,  but  stands  higher  upon  ila  legs,  and  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  attenuated  muzzle  ending  in  a  truncated 
■nout,  like  that  of  the  common  hi>g,  and  by  its  small  and 
nearly  naked  tail.  Tho  wholo  height  of  this  animal  is  about 
tnenty  inches,  and  tlic  length  of  its  lail  nine  inches.  It  has 
the  body  and  limbs  of  a  bear,  with  the  siioul,  eyes,  and  tail 
of  a  hog.  Its  cars  are  short,  completely  covereil  with  bair, 
and  surrounded  by  a  slight  bo^le^  of  white.  Tho  feet  are 
plantigrade,  and  liave  five  toi-s  on  each,  united  throughout 
thoir  whole  length,  and  armed  with  vigorous  claws  aii  inch 
long.  Tlie  muzzle  is  of  a  Ilcsh  colour,  and  nearly  naked, 
having  but  a  few  thinly-scattered  hairs  on  the  sides  ;  tlio 
belly  also  is  nearly  destitute  of  hair.  Tho  general  colour  of 
tlie  hair  over  e<-ery  part  of  the  body  is  a  yellowish  wliite, 
with  black  points;  thus  giving  a  dark-brown  shade  to  the 
coat,  that  appears  in  wavy  lines  when  the  animal  movet. 
Tho  throat  is  vcllowish,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  two 
black  bands  whicli  unite  towards  the  muzxlc ;  the  inferior  of 
these,  which  is  ver)' narrow, borders  the  upper  lip;  the  other 
is  much  broafler.  and  passes  on  each  side  of  the  eye,  aur- 
rounding  the  ear.  and  descending  on  each  side  of  tbe  neck, 
to  unite  on  the  breast  with  tbe  black  colour  which  coven 
the  anienor  extremities  uniformly.  The  whole  of  the  throat. 
enclosed  by  these  black  bands,  is  of  ■  similar  colour  to  that 
of  the  body,  but  of  a  rather  liuhter  and  yellower  shade.  The 
hind  legs  are  black,  like  the  fore,  and  covered  with  short 
ooarnc  bair.    llie  yellowish  white  predominates  on  the  rump. 


and  the  tail  is  nearly  naked,  Iwing  hut  iparinfly  HxniAtA 
with  coarse  scattered  hairs,  and  in  all  respect*  simihtr  la  the 
tail  of  a  domt»tic  hog. 


[luUu  Bidgei.] 

The  individuals,  a  male  end  female,  ohscrred  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  the  governor- general  at  Barrackpore  by  tbe  FWnFh 
naturaUst  Duvanccl,  who  furnished  M.  F.  Cuvier  wid)  the 
statement  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  above  descrip- 
tioo  has  been  extracted,  were  remarkably  ah;  and  wild. 
The  female,  however,  was  less  savage  than  the  male,  and 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  which  gave  tbmor  to 
believe  that,  if  taken  young,  this  animal  might  be  eesilj 
domesticated.  They  passed  the  greater  part  of  (he  day 
buried  beneath  the  straw  of  their  den  in  deep  sleep.  All 
their  movements  were  remarkably  slow.  Though  tbey  <Ud 
not  altogether  refuse  animal  food,  yet  they  exhibited  a 
marked  predilection  for  bread,  fruits,  and  other  anbitanrei 
of  a  vegetable  nature.  When  irritated,  they  uHered  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  grunting  noise,  and  bristled  up  tlie  bau-  of 
their  back;  if  slill  further  tormented,  they  would  taiis  them- 
selves upon  their  hind  legs  like  a  bear,  and  appeared,  Kk» 
that  animal,  to  posscsa  a  power  in  tlieir  arms  end  claw*  not 
less  formidable  than  their  teeth.  This  is  conBrmed  b?  Mr. 
Johnson  in  his  Sketchn  of  Indian  Field  Sportt.  '  Badger* 
in  India,'  says  he,  *  are  marked  exactly  hke  those  in  Bii|^ 
land,  but  thoy  are  larger  and  taller,  are  exceedingly  flerre^ 
and  will  attack  a  number  of  dogs,  1  have  aeen  dc^  that 
would  attack  an  hyccna  or  wolf  afraid  to  encounter  then. 
They  are  scarce,  hut  occasionally  to  be  met  with  among  tba 
hills.     In  their  nature  they  resemble  tbe  bear.' 

MM,  Duvancel  and  Cuvier  write  tho  native  name  ef  thi* 
animal  Baii-Saur,  which  tliey  properly  interpret  aaiul-haf ; 
but  we  are  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman  long  HHidcat 
in  India,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  languiKe  of  the 
country,  that  the  real  name  is  Bhalloo-Soor,  wbieb  aigniHaa 
the  bear-pig.  and  alludes  to  the  strange  compound  which  it 
exhibits  of  the  characters  of  these  two  very  different  animal*. 
The  orthography  of  the  French  naturalists  is  also  inconaM ; 
the  words  ought  to  be  written  Balloo-Soor,  and  with  tht* 
correction  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how  the  ini*tak»  ia  Ih* 
name  of  the  animal  may  have  originated.  In  (hot,  a  tiavei- 
ler  like  M.  Duvanccl,  entirely  ignorant  of  UindustaiMa.  or 
possessing  hut  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  languw^ 
might  very  readily  confound  llio  words  Balioa  and  Bhauea, 
as  pronounced  by  a  native ;  unce,  as  far  as  the  man  aauad 
U  concerned,  they  only  differ  in  the  aspirate,  though  tbeit 
meanings  are  very  distinct  indeed ;  Balloo,  *■  oDtnclly 
translated  by  M.  Durancel,  signifying  sand,  whilat  Bhalkn 
(Bhalla  in  Sanskrit)  is  the  common  Hindualanee  name  fa 
a  bear.  Neither  is  the  French  traveller  the  firat  Aitcmtnt 
of  this  animal,  as  imagined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier.  There  i*  a 
description  of  it  in  Bewick's  Quadrupedt,  pulilisbcd  *i  least 
thirty  years  before  M.  Duvancel's  Journey  to  India,  and  ar- 
(.'omi'iahicd  with  a  tolerably  good  figure  by  that  celebrated 
engraver.  Nor  i*  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  Indian 
badger  of  Pennant  and  Dr.  Shaw,  nor  with  that  deMYil«4 
under  the  same  name  by  General  Hardwicke,  and  fltcorad 
in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Limicean  Transactiont,  allof  wbicb.  if  itotiba 
ralel  itself,  are  at  least  referable  to  a  very  proximate  ipi  i  it* 
BADI'STER,  in  entomology,  a  genua  of  the  order  OJt- 
oplera,  and  family  Harpalid^.  This  genus,  together  with 
the  genera  Trimorphui,  Lieinut,  Rembui.  and  DietrUl, 
form  a  conspicuous  group  among  tbecamiiora  of  the  Wtla 
tribe.  The  type  of  this  group  is  probably  in  the  jienua 
Licinus,  under  which  he.vl  tbe  charaeiL'r*  of  the  geuera, 
together  with  that  of  the  group,  will  be  given. 
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BATICA.  M)0  of  tbe  antwnt  diTUiMM"  of  Hiepuia 
fSpain),  u  edUod  fiom  iti  chief  river,  the  Bntis,  noi*  Ihs 
GiudmlquiTir. 

Aocording  to  the  ■rranffenietiti  of  Aaguitui,  BnticA  wm 
bounded  on  the  west  >nd  north  by  tbe  Adm  (Guaditna) ; 
on  the  Muth  by  the  Atlantic  and  Meditenanean ;  and  on 
the  eait  by  a  line  diawD  from  near  Ciudad  Real,  reai  the 
Guadiana,  throuKh  Jaen  and  Granada  to  Moxacar,  on  tbe 
coait  of  Um  Heaitemiiean.  Consequently,  it  conipriud 
fi e villa  ;  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alentejo; 
Spanish  Ettramadiira,  south  of  the  Guadiana ;  the  weatem 
put  of  La  Hancha ;  Cordoba;  tbe  west  part  of  Jaen  ;  and 
the  chief  part  of  Granada. 

BeGm  ibe  time  of  Auguitus,  Spain  was  divided  by  the 
Roniana  into  two  p«at  diviiioni,  Hispania  Citerior  and 
Hifpania  Ulterior,  which  latter  waa  alio  called  Bntica.  The 
eaitern  limit  of  Bntiea  at  thii  time  wai  near  Carthago 
Nova,  Caithagena. 

The  diitriet,  BMiea.  from  which  these  two  large  divisions 
took  tbcir  name,  waa  the  country  drained  by  tbe  lower  course 
of  tbe  Bstis.  The  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north,  and  the 
western  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  Granada  on  the 
south,  dose  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  lower  Guadal- 
quivir, which  have  so  long  been  noted  for  their  fertility. 
(Hannert.  Hitpiaaen ;   Strabo,  lib.  iii.) 

BA^TIS,  m  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Ne»- 
roplera,  and  family  Epktmeridee.  This  is  one  of  the  four 
genera  of  the  British  family  of  May-flies ;  the  generic 
charaetera  are  taken  from  the  number  of  wings,  and  the 
setn  er  bair-like  appendages  to  the  abdomen.  The  genua 
Epiitmera  baa  (bur  wings  and  three  set» ;  BaitU  has  four 
wings  ai^  two  sets ;  BrachyeercuM  has  two  wings  and  three 
seta:  and  Cloeon  has  twDwingB  and  two  sets.  These  sets  are 
of  great  use  to  the  little  animal  in  steering  its  va.y  through 
the  air  whilst  performing  that  beautifully  undulating  flight, 
which  all  niust  have  observed.  It  is  to  tbe  first  of  these 
genera  lEfAemera)  thai  the  common  Hay-liy  belonga, 
under  which  bead  its  metamorphosis  and  other  peculiarities 
will  be  given. 

BAE'ZA.  BEATIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jaen,  situated  od  a  hill  commanding  a  fertile  plain  which  is 
watered  by  tbe  riven  Guadalquivir  and  Gusdalimar.  The 
country  iwndis  productive  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Tbe 
town  eqjoys  a  very  pore  air.  There  are  in  it  manj  Dne  build- 
inga,  tbe  remaina  <^ils  former  grandeur,  when  it  waa  in  the 
power  of  the  Mom.  King  San  Fernando  wrested  it  from 
the  Mohammedan  king  in  tbe  year  1 22B;  and  in  1236,  when 
that  tuonarch  conquered  Cordoba,  be  added  to  his  titles 
that  oir  king  of  Baeia.  In  the  collegiate  church  of  Baeia 
are  still  preserved  the  costs  of  arms  of  the  thirty-three 
knighta  who  accompanied  the  king  to  the  conquest,  and 
wen  tbe  fint  settlers  in  the  new  Christian  city.  Tbe  pr»- 
•eat  population  of  Baeia  is  14,ecs.  The  town  contains  nine 
parishes,  three  hospitals,  seven  convents  for  monks,  and  the 
same  number  for  ouiu,  a  calbedral,  and  a  collegiate  church. 
Tbe  episoopal  see  of  Bseza  was  transferred  to  Jaen  in  1248, 
after  the  eimquest  of  tbe  latter  city,  where  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  Baexa  is  the  capital  of  a  district  comprehend- 
ing six  towns:  it  ia  also  the  birth-place  of  Gaapar  Beeerra, 
a  celebrated  aeulpcor  and  painter  of  the  sixteenth  oentury. 
Its  distance  from  Jaenbeightecn  miles;  it  is  in  37"  S7' N, 
lal..  r  28'W.  lonif. 

(Uinano's  Dicttomari/ ;  Mariana,  Hul^tii  de  fipotfo.) 

BAFFIN.  WIIXIAH,  an  enterprising  Englisb  navi- 
|;ator  i^  tlie  seventeenth  oentury.  Of  bis  early  Ufe  nothiiw 
u  known.  In  1613  be  tailed  in  the  fourth  voyage  of  HaO 
on  diieovery  to  tbe  norih- westward,  of  which  the  only  ae- 
oount  we  have  was  written  by  biro:  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  Orst  voyage  on  record  in  which  a  method  is  laid  down  (as  ', 
than  practiiad  by  himself)  for  determining  the  longitude  at 
■ea  by  otiaervatwns  of  (be  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  follow-  ' 
■ng  year  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
the  narrative  of  which  he  notices  the  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  which  be  calculated 
to  anMWit  to  9S'  as  a  maximum  when  a  heavenly  body  ison  ' 
tba  hotison.  In  1615  be  was  appointed  mate  and  aaaodale 
to  Robert  Bylot  on  another  voyage  of  diacovery.  for  tbe  ae- 
eonnt  of  which  we  are  alio  inrlcbted  to  Baffin ;  andagaintbe 
next  year,  be  acooropanicd  Bylot  u  pilot  in  an  expeditioD 
wfai^  diaeoveted  and  penetrated  to  the  hnd  of  that  extan- 
sive  bay  which  bears  nis  name.  It  appears  rather  strange 
that  tbe  ba*  was  not  named  alter  Bylot,  the  comtnander  of 
tka  ntpwSlin,    Of  tltia  TOfage  Captain  Row  obNiTM  that' 


he  fhund  all  the  poutions  and  descriptions  of  this  able 

In  1618  Baffin  was  mate  on  a  voyage  from  Surat  to 
Moeha ;  and  in  1621  he  engaged  in  an  English  expedition 
acting  in  concert  with  tbe  Persians  to  drive  the  Portuguese 
I  out  of  tbe  Ponian  Gulf,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  killed 
I  at  the  siege  of  Kismis,  a  small  fbrt  near  Ormui,  while  em- 
I  ployed  in  measuring  the  distance  tutm  the  plafe,  for  tbe 
I  purpose  of  cannonading  it.  (Purehas's  Pilgrinu.) 
I  BAFFIN'S  BAY  is  an  extensive  gulf  on  tbe  N.E.  coast 
of  America,  between  the  shores  of  that  continent  and  tbe 
western  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  comprised  between  tbe 
parallels  of  6B°  and  rs'N.lat.,  and  tbe  meridians  of  51°  and 
80°  W.  long ,  and  lies  in  aN.N.W.  direction.  It  babout  780 
railea  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  !80  miles,  thus 
giving  sji  area  more  than  double  that  of  the  Baltic.  It  was 
flrst  explored  by  Baffin  in  1616,  in  company  with  Bylot,  but 
bis  accounti-of  its  extent  to  tbe  northward  were  always 
much  doubted,  until  oorroborated  by  Captain  Ross  in  1818. 
Its  shores  are  generally  high,  with  perpendicular  cliffs 
rising  sometioaet  to  the  height  of  SOO  and  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  hacked  by  stupendous  range*  of  mountains,  always 
enveloped  in  snow.  On  the  surface  of  the  land  above  the 
olib  is  bund  a  scanty  appearance  of  v^etation,  principally 
masses  and  ground-berries.  The  cli&  are  froquently  rent 
into  deep  ravinel,  which  became  Qlled  with  anew :  as  tbe 
snow  increases,  it  projects  into  the  sea,  till,  detached  by  its 
own  weight,  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  those  in^mense  icebergs 
which  are  met  with  in  these  seas. 

A  peculiar  feature  *is  the  prevalence  along  the  coasts  of 
those  small,  high,  and  sharp  conical  rocks,  whose  form  has 
suggested  their  being  called  monumentt,  as  if  the^  wero 
the  work  of  art.  It  is  remarkable  bow  void  of  large  islands 
this  tract  of  ses  is,  all  those  which  border  its  shores  (except 
Disco)  being  very  small,  and  the  centre  of  tba  bay  being 
entirely  without  them.  The  depth  of  water,  wherever  it  haa 
been  tried,  has  been  found  very  great.  The  shores  are 
deeply  indented  with  sounds  and  baya,  few  of  which  have 
yet  beau  examined.  The  ire,  nblub  extended  in  a  compact 
state  several  leaguei  from  the  shore,  prevented  Captain  Roaa 
from  exploring  those  two  large  arms  to  the  northward, 
called,  by  Baffin,  Smith's  and  Whale  Sound;  hut  the 
largest  of  these  bays,  formerly  known  as  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound,  was  passed  through  by  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Parry  in  1819,  who  gave  it  tbe  name  of  Barrow's  Straits. 


1 


Tbe  prmihng  gwriogieal  features  of  tbe 
and  gneiaa,  abonnding  in  garnets ;  tb^" 


>  are  graniU 
and  gneiaa,  abounding  in  garnets ;  there  are  alao  fbund 
porphyry,  chaleedony,  quarti,  felspar,  jasper,  and  a  wood 
ooal.  Brars,  black  foxes,  and  bares;  wsliuaea and  seals; 
planBigiw,  tmu,  gulUi  eidN  wtd  otlwr  ducka,  auka,  and 
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petrels,  are  the  principal  animals.  The  bay  abounds  in 
black  whales,  which  are  very  largo,  and  a  great  number  of 
English  vessels  are  annually  employed  in  this  fishery.  The 
whale  ships  were  formerly  confined  to  the  shores  of  Green- 
land, by  a  barrier  of  ice  which  always  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  bay,  till  Captain  Parry,  by  pushing  through  it»  showed 
them  the  way  to  a  clearer  sea  and  a  more  abundant  harvest 
on  the  American  shore.  Vessels  now  often  proceed  safely 
into  Barrow's  Straits.  Natives  were  found  as  high  up  as 
If*  latitude  in  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  by  Captain  Ross,  near 
which  place  a  very  singular  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
the  crimson  colour  of  the  snow  on  the  shore,  tinctured  by 
the  soil.  The  Danes  have  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whale 
Islands.  Captain  Ross  found  no  current  towards  the  head 
of  the  bay,  though  it  has  been  generally  observed  to  set  to 
the  southward  through  Davis's  Straits,  which  form  the 
communication  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic. 
(Ross's  and  Parry's  Voyages.) 

BAFFIN'S  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  three  small,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  islahds  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  They  are  mentioned  by  Baffin  as  the  Three  Islands, 
but  obtained  their  present  name  firom  Captain  Ross.  They 
are  resorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of  various  kinds.  The 
water  between  them  and  the  shore  is  remarkably  deep. 
They  are  in  74°  1'  N.  lat.,  and  57°  25'  W.  long. 

BA'FFO,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  34°  50'  N.  lat,  and  32**  15'  E.  long.  It 
is  a  small  town,  which  has  declined  flrom  its  former  importp* 
ance ;  its  harbour  is  unsafe,  and  only  frequented  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Nicosia.  There  is  a 
castle  which  commands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
other castle  on  a  hill  above  the  town.  The  Church  of 
St.  George,  which  is  almost  the  only  building  remaining  of 
tlie  time  when  the  Venetians  ruled  the  island,  is  in  possession 
of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  country  around  Baffo  is  fruitful, 
and  well  irrigated  by  springs ;  it  tiroduces  cotton  in  abund- 
ance, and  much  silk  is  also  raised  here.  This  place  is  called 
by  geo^aphers  New  Paphos,  in  contradistinction  to  Old 
Paphos,  which  stood  farther  to  the  south-east, — eleven  milei 
according  to  the  Peutinger  table,  and  sixty  stadia  according 
to  Strabu,  and  probably  near  where  the  village  of  Conuclia 
now  stands.  Mariti,  who  resided  in  the  island  for  several 
years  between  1760  and  1768,  says  that  no  traces  of  Old  Pa- 
phos remained  above  ground,  but  that  many  tombs  and  other 
antiquities  had  been  found  underground  at  and  near  Conu- 
clia, but  that  on  account  of  the  iealousv  and  the  extortions 
of  the  Turks,  the  excavations  had  been  discontinued.  Mariti 
reckons  twenty -one  miles  from  Piscopia,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Lycus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  to  Conuclia,  or  Old  Paphos.  Old  Paphos  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  famous  in 
the  most  remote  times  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  Homer 
{OdifS8t*y,  V.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  favourite  abode  of  Venus. 
In  Strabo's  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was  an- 
nually frequented  by  a  solemn  procession  of  men  and 
women  from  New  Paphos,  and  from  the  other  towns  of  the 
island.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683)  says  that  Old  Paphos  stood 
ten  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  harbour.  He  speaks 
also  of  New  Paphos  as  a  considerable  place,  having  fine 
temples  and  a  good  harbour,  and  as  havmg  been  built  by 
the  Arcadian  chief,  Agapenor,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
being  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  the 
siege  of  Troy,  founded  here  a  little  kingdom.  Under  the 
Romans,  New  Paphos  was  the  chief  town  of  the  western 
division  of  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  soon  alter  re-built.  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xiii.)  came  to  Paphos,  and  there  made  a  convert  of 
the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Sergius  Paulus.  The  name 
of  Baifo  is  a  V^enetian  corruption  of  that  of  Paphos.  (See 
Mannert,  Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Romer^  6th  part) 

BAGDAD  (Pashalic).  This  important  province  forms 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  Asiatic  Pashalic  the  limits  of  which 
are  defined  with  even  tolerable  precision ;  and  the  great 
extent  and  position  of  the  Bagdad  province  prevent  its 
boundaries  from  being  distinctly  ascertained.  We  may, 
hov^ever,  consider  it  a  tolerably  safe  approach  to  accuracy, 
to  descril>e  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  somewhat  irregular  line  drawn  from  about  35*^  N.  lat. 
38"  40'  E.  long,  to  nearly  3^  N.  lat.  44^  E.  long.  The 
apex  of  this  triangle  is  at  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  30^  N.  lat. 


and  48°  20^  E.  long.,  and  it  ia  bounded  on  tlie  lonth-wwlMn 
side  by  the  border  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  north-«aaten 
by  Persia  and  Persian  Koordistan.  Thus  considered,  the 
length  of  the  territory  is  about  630  miles  long  by  450  of 
extreme  breadth,  comprehending  the  principal  part  of  the 
antient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  the  whole  of  Babyk>nit 
and  Chaldsa,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Susiana.  The 
part  of  Mesopotamia  which  is  comprehended  in  the  modein 
Pashalic  of  Bagdad  is  now  called  AUeiirah,  or  the  Island ; 
Babylonia  and  Chaldsaa  form  Irak  Arabi ;  Assyria  pertly 
corresponds  to  Koordistan ;  and  the  present  ifKiiM«ynn  ^g| 
the  antient  Susiana. 

This  extensive  territory  is  traversed  by  the  BnplmtM 
and  Tigris,  which  ultimately  unite,  and  enter  the  Fsnian 
Gulf  in  a  single  stream.    Within  the  Paahalie  of  Bagdad» 
and  indeed  in  its  whole  course,  the  Frat,  as  the  nntivea  call 
the  Euphratea,  makes  more  extensive  d^toun  than  ths 
Tigris,  but  the  course   of  the  latter  is  more    minutely 
serpentine  tlian  that  of  the  Euphrates.    The  two  riven 
within  the  limits  of  this  territoiy  are  meet  diatant  fhrni 
each  other  between  Rahaba    Malek  on  the  Eupbratss^ 
and  the  point  where  the  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tigris 
where  the  distance  is  about  180  milea;  and  the  nearsst 
approach  is  at  Bagdad,  where  the  distanoe  of  the  Itgrii 
from  the  Euphrates  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles     Tht 
latter  river  may   be   considered    to   enter   the    PlSfehalie 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Khabour:  the  direct 
distance  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is  about 
500  miles,  but  by  the  winding  course!  of  the  stream  it 
cannot  be  less  than  800  miles ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  150 
miles  after  the  junction,  the  entire  course  of  the  Euphrates 
within  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  will  be  about  950  miles. 
From  the  Khabour  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates  receives  only  a  few  very  inconsiderable  streams; 
on  one  side  it  has  the  deserts,  and  on  the  other  the  contracted 
region  of  Aljezirah  and  Irak  Arabi.    The  Khabour  iistif 
is  a  small  river  originating  in  the  union  of  several  little 
brooks:  it  pursues  a  southerly  course  until  it  is  joined 
by  the  westerl  v  course  of  the  Huali,  and  the  united  straam 
then  Dursues  that  direction  to  the  Euphrates.    The  vXvaofX 
rise  of  the  Euphrates,  during  the  floods  <^  spring,  is  twdvs 
feet;  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  perhaps  twenty  Ibet 
(Niebuhr  says  twenty  at  Bagdad),  and  thus  such  inunda- 
tions are  sometimes  produced  as  are  mentiomMl  in  our  account 
of  the  city.    The  tide  extends  farther  up  the  Enphretea  than 
the  Tigris  ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  river  to  the  di^tence  of 
sixty  miles  from  Koma,  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scaicely  exiends 
to  more  than  thirty -five  mdes.    We  may  more  precisely 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  tide  in  both  rivers,  hy  stating  tLst 
the  spot  is  marked  on  the  Euphrates  by  the  tomb  of  a 
Moslem  saint  called  Negaib,  on  the  western  hank ;  nnd  on 
the  Tigris  by  the  mouth  of  the  Deweish  canal:  tbe^ 
marks  are,  in  both  instances,  a  little  above  the  limits  tX  the 
spring  tide.    In  the  season  of  flood  the  tide  does  not  exieed 
so  far  up  either  river ;  but  the  disparity  between  the  two  is 
still  maintained.    At  such  seasons,  a  spectator  plaeed  st 
the  point  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  may  observe  the  tide  flowing  up  the  Euphrates  on 
the  one  hand,  while  the  strength  of  the  Tigris  fbives  it  bark 
on  the  other.    On  account  of  the  two  large  cities  of  Mssul 
and  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  the  banks  of  that  river  niay  be 
considered  more  populous  than  those  of  the  Euphratss ;  bot 
the  population  o^the  latter  is  distributed  among  a  jmater 
number  of  towns  and  villages.    In  the  whole  dSilaiiee 
between  Bagdad  and  Koma  on  the  Tigris  there  is  only  the 
miserable  village  of  Koote ;  but  the  parallel  distance  on  lbs 
Euphrates  contains  many  villages,  and  some  small  towns. 

Considering  the  Tigris  to  enter  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  small  river  KumiU  the 
direct  ui&tance  to  Koma  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  its  numerous  bends  probably  render  its 
actual  course  fully  as  long.  The  bulks  of  both  nveis 
become  very  low  as  they  approach  to  a  junctions  and  thost 
of  the  united  stream  are  very  flat.  But  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  maintain  a  steep  character  much  lowerdown  than 
those  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Tigris  is  looally  eaUed  the 
Shatt-al-I>ijile  until  it  arrives  at  the  canal  of  BhattHd^His, 
when  it  receives  the  name  of  Shatt-al-Amamht  which  it 
retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Frat.  The  river  neeives 
no  tributaries  from  Irak  Arabi,  and  the  only  stnaa  of  nets 
that  enters  it  from  Aljezirah  is  the  Asas-unoer.  We  io 
not  find  this  river  laid  down  in  any  map,  and  its  ooone  has 
not  been  traced,  but  it  enters  the  Tigris  in  a  slnam  thirtf 
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f)wt  wide  in  SS""  i%'  N.  lat,  and  the  native!  aay  that  it 
eomea  down  from  the  neighhourhood  of  Sinjar.      From 
Koma  to  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  the  Tigris  receives  no 
river  on  its  eastern  hank;   hut  hetween  that  point  and 
Mosul  a  considerable  number  enter  it,  all  of  which  rise  in 
and  flow  through  Koordistan.    The  principal  of  these  are 
the  Great  and  Little  Zab,  and  the  Dialah.     The  Great 
Zab  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Persian  Koordistan,  and 
pursues  a  north-westerly  direction,  until  it  is  joined  by  a 
small  stream  which  comes  down  fVom  the  north ;  it  then 
takes  a  south-westerly  direction,  and,  traversing  the  breadth 
of  Turkish  Koordistan,  empties  itself  with  rapidity  into  the 
Tigris  about  forty-five  miles  below  Mosul,  and  imparts  its 
own  turbid  character  to  the  subsequent  course  of  that  river. 
Its  breadth  where  it  enters  the  Tigris  does  not  exceed  60  feet, 
although  at  the  low-water  horse-ford  on  the  road  to  Mosul  it 
is  at  least  *200  feet  wide.    The  Little  Zab  is  a  narrow  but  deep 
river  which  rises  in  the  nearer  declivity  of  the  Koordistan 
mountains,  and  pursues  a  nearly  direct  S.S.W.  course  of  150 
miles  to  the  Tigris,  which  it  enters  in  lat.  35^  1 0',  where  its 
width  is  only  *25  fi?et,  although  in  its  upper  course,  after  it 
has  received  the  Altun  Su  (golden  watfr)  at  Altun  Kupri 
(golden  bridge),  its  breadth  is  nearly  three  times  as  great. 
It,  however,  discharges  an  immense  body  of  water  into  the 
Tigris,  which  immediately  after  forms  a  fearf\il  rapid  and 
iklT,  which  greatly  endangers  the  rafts  that  navigate  the  river 
hetween  Mosul  and  Bagdad.    The  Dialah  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  small  streams  in  the  mountains  behind 
Sulimanieh;  and  after  it  has   received  the  Holuan  and 
Arwand  from  the  Kermanshah  districts  it  becomes  a  con- 
siderable river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Tigris  about 
il%'e  miles  above  the  Tank  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon.    I(  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  a  little  above  its  mouth,  and  its  breadth 
is  there  sixty  yards;  and  at  Bakooba,  about  fbrty  miles 
above  its  moutn,  it  may,  during  the  summer,  be  fbrded  on 
horseback,  although  its  stream  is  very  rapid. 

The  Shatt-al-Arab  is  the  name  given  to  the  united 
Btream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  We  should  perhaps 
prefer  to  call  the  united  stream  by  the  name  of  one  of  those 
rivers :  but  the  natives  never  do  so— perhaps  from  inability 
to  determine  to  which  of  the  streams  the  distinction  is  most 
due ;  and  it  also  agrees  with  their  custom  of  calling  a  river  by 
different  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  Our  Humber. 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  is  a  parallel 
instance.  After  the  junction,  the  river  continues  the 
direction  which  the  Tigris  was  before  pursuing,  and  after 
ft  course  of  about  150  miles  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
ft  single  embouchure.    The  Shatt-al-Arab  is  navigable,  in 

i-stretm,  fbr  vessels  of  500  tons  burden ;  but  towards  the 
wuiks  there  is  such  a  labyrinth  of  channels,  shallows,  and 
landbanks,  as  renders  its  navigation  sometimes  difficult 
ind  perplexing.  This  noble  river  receives  from  Persia  the 
Kerah,  and  communicates  dy  the  canal  of  Hafar  with  the 
Karoon.  The  Kerah  or  Kara-su  rises  in  Ardclan,  a  pro- 
rince  of  Persian  Koordistan ;  and  after  collecting  all  the 
rivers  of  that  province  and  the  northern  portion  of  Luristan,  it 
Bows  with  a  very  tortuous  course  through  the  plains  of  Khu- 
Btstan,  passing  near  the  ruins  of  Susa,  and  enters  the  Shatt- 
al-Arab  about  twenty  miles  below  Korna.  The  length  of 
its  whole  course  may  be  estimated  at  four  hundred  miles, 
and  its  width  at  the  mouth  approximates  to  that  of  the 
Dialah.  The  Karoon  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Koh-i-Zerd,  or  vellow  mountain,  on  tho  opposite  side  of 
which,  the  Zeinaerood,  the  river  of  Ispahan,  has  its  source. 
It  proceeds  westward,  but  in  passing  among  the  mountains 
of  Luristan  it  takes  a  S.S.W.  direction,  receiving  in  its 
Mssage  through  Khusistan  the  river  Abzal,  which  comes 
oown  from  the  north ;  after  which  it  contains,  in  Kinneir's 

giinitmi  a  greater  body  of  water  than  either  the  Tigris  or  ' 
uphrates.  Whether,  however,  the  Abzal  jojns  the  Kerah 
or  karoon  appears  still  uncertain.  Near  Sabla  it  receives 
the  Jerahi,  and  after  it  has  pa>sed  Sabla  its  stream  di- 
rides  into  two  principal  branches*  one  of  which  proceeds 
westward,  as  if  to  enter  the  Shatt-al-Arab:  but  at  the 
listaiice  of  three  miles  from  that  river  it  rather  abruptly 
takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  flows  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  parallel  and  indcoendcnt  stream.  Its  former ! 
direction  is,  however,  continueo  by  an  artificial  cut,  through  ' 
■rhich  a  portion  of  its  waters  enter  tho  Shatt-al-Arau. 
Tbe  other  principal  branch  of  the  Karoon  at  once  takes  a 
■Mith-westerly  direction,  and  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
lhiv«  distinct  channels ;  and  thus,  with  the  main  stream  of 
Ibe  Jerahi,  six  distinct  currents  issue  ih)m  the  Delta  into 


the  Ma  at  no  great  distance  from  eaoh  other,  and  this  led 
eari?  observers  to  conclude  that  there  were  so  many  mouths 
of  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  that  river 
flows  in  a  single  stream  to  the  sea.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
explaining  this  that  we  have  spoken  of  the  Karoon,  although 
that  river  does  not  flow  within  our  hmits. 

The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  lat. 
34°  to  Koma,  is  intersected  by  the  dry  beds  of  many 
natural  and  artificial  canals.    One  or  two  of  the  latter  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bagdad  might  perhaps  be  made  available 
fbr  navigation  without  any  enormous  expense.    The  only 
canal  now  usefiil  is  the  natural  one  of  Shatt-al  Hie ;  it  is 
about  100  yards  in  width  where  it  opens  into  the  Tigris,  and 
is  navigable  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  becomes 
nearly  a  dry  bed  in  summer.    Its  stream  divides  at  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  re-uniting 
forms  an  island  of  a  form  someiK-hat  oval,  and  about  thirty 
miles  long  by  fifteen  broad.    The  name  Shatt-al-Hie  is 
locally  limited  to  the  part  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
point  of  separation ;   the  western   branch  of  the  divided 
stream  is  called  Bu  Jehirat,  the  eastern  Shatt-al- Amah, 
and  the  re-united  stream  is  named  Subbil.    We  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  somewhat  serious 
error  in  all  the  maps  which  we  have  seen.    About  half 
way  between  Koote  and  Korna,  a  river,  called  Mendeli,  some- 
times supposed  to  he  the  antient  Gyndes,  is  represented  to 
come  down  from  the  north  and  disicharge  its  waters  into 
the  Tigris.    A  stream  certainly  appears  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated, but  it  is  the  Hid  or  Hud,  a  canal  which  receives  its 
stream  Jrom  the  Tigris  and  conveys  it  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  the  Kerah.     Shortly  after  leaving  the  Tigris,  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  the  principal  of  which  joins 
the  Kerah  about  siiitcen  miles  from  Haweeza.     Besides 
such  waterless    natural    and  artificial  beds   as  we  have 
noticed,  others  may  be  traced  which  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  might  have  been 
originally  intended  not  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion and  to  drain  the  marshes,  but  to  avoid  the  delay  and 
trouble  which  vessels  have  now  to  encounter  in  following 
the  windings  of  the  river.    The  most  important  of  these 
canals  is  the  Naharawan,  which  commenced  near  Samara 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  fVom  whence  its  remains  may 
still  be  traced  to  below  Koote:  and  although  all  further 
traces  are  lost  in  the  marshes  of  Susiana,  it  appears  that  it 
originally  extended  to  the  Kerah.    It  received  the  Dialah  in 
its  course,  and  it  is  a  fact  notorious  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  existing  channel  of  that  river  from  the 
Naharawan  to  the  Tigris  is  of  comparatively  recent  forma- 
tion.   Ruins  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  this  noble  canal«  and 
aqueducts  leading  fh)m  it  towards  the  Hamereen  mountains 
on  one  hand,  and  to  the  ruined  towns  of  the  Tigris  on  the 
other,  remain  to  this  day.    Much  of  the  marshy  land  now 
existing  near  the  line  of  its  course  has  been  formed  by 
the  waters  once  carried  off  by  its  bed.    It  is  thus,  and  by 
their  grit  and  debris,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  been 
carried  fkr  aroupd  by  inundations  and  winds,  that  the 
numerous  canals  and  aqueducts  which  once  fertilized  the 
country  now  contribute  to  increase  its  desolation. 

In  briefly  describing  the  surface  of  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad, 
we  shall  consider  separately  the  part  to  the  east  ol  tho 
Tigris,  that  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  between 
the  two  rivers.  Of  these  three  portions  that  to  the  east  of 
the  Tigris  is  the  most  fertile.  In  this  part  of  his  territory 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  divides  with  the  Persians  the  country 
of  Koordistan  and  the  province  of  Khusistan.  As  the 
country  and  people  of  Koordistan  require  a  separate  notice, 
it  will  suffice  now  to  state  that  the  portion  of  Koonlistan 
nominallv  subject  to  the  Turks  is  the  largest  and  finest  part 
of  one  of  the  most  beautifhl  countries  of  Asia.  Koordistan 
is  altogether  a  hilly  countr)'.  The  stern  and  loHy  summits 
of  the  centre  are  exchanged,  on  proceeding  t4>wards  the 
borders,  for  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills,  which  inclose  many 
beautiful  plains,  fertile  valleys,  and  romantic  dells.  The 
Koords  who  live  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  pashalio 
are  not  migratory.  They  are  principally  cultivators ;  and  are 
generally  governed  by  chiefs  of  tncir  own  choice.  Their 
plains  and  valleys  produce  rice,  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  to- 
bacco, gall-nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  particularly  grapes. 
The  innabitants  of  the  otlier  parts  of  the  pashalic  draw 
largely  upon  Koordistan  for  their  agricultural  produce. 
The  people  of  Koordistan  are  all  Soonees,  and  the  Persians, 
being  of  the  opposite  sect,  are  not  hked  by  them  so  well  as 
the  Turks.    Nevertheless  the  Persians  have  acquired  great 
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influence  among  ihe  Koords  of  the  Taikiih  empire,  by  very 
adroit  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  chiefs  among  them- 
selves. Sulimanieh,  Kerkook,  and  Erbil  are  the  principal 
towns  of  Turkish  Koordistan :  Sulimanieh  is  the  capital  of 
Bpashaiic  of  the  same  name,  the  territories  of  which  are 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  chief  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  hut  the  population  of  the  town  does  not  ex- 
ceed 12.000. 

The  limits  of  Khusistan  are  so  variously  defined,  that,  in 
order  not  to  multiply  distinctions,  we  will  consider  it  nearly 
to  correspond  to  the  antient  Susiana,  and  to  comprehend 
the  country  between  the  mountains  of  Lnristan  on  the 
east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  and  between  the  Dialah 
on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.      The 
climate  of  this  district  is,  on  the  whole,  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  city  of  Bagdad.    The  province  may  be  described  as 
actually  a  desert,  although  no  soil  could,  in  its  natural  state, 
be  more  fertile:  and  this  is  true  of  extensive  territories 
which  are  called  deserts  in  Western  Asia,  which  only  want 
water,  or  the  care  of  the  cultivator,  or  both,  to  become  lux- 
uriantly productive.    In  Khusistan,  however,  extensive  mo- 
rasses have  been  formed  on  sites  once  inhabited,  and  the 
sands  of  positive  deserts  have  encroached  upon  its  once  fer- 
tile plains.    The  spots  that  still  retain  a  productive  soil  are 
chietiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  either  afford 
f^ood  pastures  or  richly  repay  the  labour  of  cultivation. 
The  cultivated  districts  are  dmost  exclusively  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  Persia,  although  in  reality  the  southern 
half  of  Persian  Khusistan,  and  nearly  all  of  Turkish  Khu- 
sistan, are  occupied  by  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  chiefly  the 
Chaab  and  Beni-Lam.    The  Persian  province  of  Shuster 
is  peculiarly  favoured  by  Nature,  whose  blessings,  however, 
are  turned  to  very  small  account    The  Chaab  sheik  derives 
his  principal  revenue  from  extensive  rioe-grounds  and  plan- 
tations of  date-trees  on  the  Shatt-al  Arab,  on  the  Hafar,  and 
on  the  Jerahi  river.    The  dates  of  Khusistan  attain  very  high 
perfection,  and  those  produced  in  the  Mendeli  distnct  are 
considered  the  very  best  in  the  Bagdad  pashaUc ;  which  is 
not  much  less  than  to  say  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.     Be- 
yond the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  whole  territory 
is  a  desert  of  the  most  positive  character — sandy,  flat,  with- 
out herbage,  and  without  water.    The  banks  of  the  river 
are,  however,  very  fertile  in  many  parts,  and  the  annual 
overflowings  of  the  river  in  its  lower  course  form  the  most 
productive  rice-grounds  in  the  country. 

That  part  of  the  pashalic  which  is  comprehended  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is  divided  into  Aljezirah  and 
Irak  Arabi.  The  former  is  that  portion  which  extends 
from  the  northern  limit  of  the  pashalic  to  the  point  where 
the  rivers  approach  each  other  near  Bagdad.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  this  region  is  a  complete  desert,  generally 
sandy,  and  sometimes  salt,  affording  only  the  unprofitable 
plants  to  which  such  a  soil  is  congenial.  The  surface  is 
less  even  than  that  of  the  Irak,  and  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  two  small  lakes,  both  of  which  are  salt.  The  banks  of 
the  rivers,  particulariy  on  the  Tigris,  are  in  much  better 
condition  than  lower  down.  There  are  more  human  habita- 
tions, more  trees,  and  more  cultivation. 

Irak  Arabi,  the  most  fertile  of  countries  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  is  now  almost  a  complete  desert.  The  soil  may 
in  general  be  characterized  as  a  sandy  clay  in  a  great  degree 
covered  with  the  rubbish  of  ruined  towns  and  canals.  Of 
tlicse  suflicient  traces  remain  to  afford  the  observer  some 
notion  of  a  system  of  irrigation  which,  for  its  extent,  and 
the  cost  and  labour  which  its  establishment  must  have 
required,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  equalled.  The 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Shatt-al-Hie  arc  not  so  per- 
fectly desolate  as  those  of  the  Tigris,  but  it  is  only  near 
rivers  and  canals  that  we  may  expect  any  redeeming  features 
in  the  scene.  On  the  Euphrates  the  territory  of  the  Khezail 
Arabs  may  be  described  as  rich  and  beautiful.  The  district 
is  not  indeed  very  large,  but  it  contains  rich  pastures  and 
good  cultivation,  with  numerous  villages  of  an  hospitable 
and  courteous  tribe. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  especially  the  Tigris,  are 
skirted  to  a  very  (n^at  extent  with  the  tamarisk  shrub, 
which  in  some  places  grows  to  the  height  of  twen^  or 
twenty- five  feet,  and  the  liquorice  plant,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  These  two  form 
the  fire-\vo(Kl  used  at  Ballad  and  other  places.  The  willow 
and  poplar  also  frefiuently  appear  as  shrubs,  but  they  are 


not  so  oommon  as  the  former.    Tnflitioii  efaitet  fhftt  tiie 
castor-oU  plant  once  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  eoontry,  but 
now  there  is  only  one  specimen,  which  growi  as  a  tree  on  the 
site  of  antient  Ctesiphon.   The  asdepiat  Sffiaea  m  taU  and 
abundant  in  some  places ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  its 
follicles  are,  when  young,  eaten  as  beans  by  the  Arabs, 
although  with  us  tms  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisoooiiiy 
and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.    The  carob  plant  ieeraioma 
siliqtia)  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
Camel-thorn  {hedysarum  cdhagi)  is  very  common,  and  a 
species  of  buck-thorn  is  seen  occasionally,  as  well  u  the 
blackberry  bush.    The  caper  shrub  is  rather  common ;  the 
Arabs  express  a  sweet  juice  from  its  berries,  and  eat  d» 
leaves  as  we  do  spinach.  Among  the  other  pUnts  which  fringe 
this  desolate  region  the  most  common  are,  a  ran  apeciss  of 
rue ;  rumex,  nut  very  common ;  chenopodiwm  wmcromaUtm, 
very  abundant;   colocyfdh^  the   horisontal  runners   and 
gourds  of  which  overspread  large  tracts  of  ground  beluDd 
the  brushwood  which  skirts  the  rivers ;  a  bcMLUtiftil  speeiss 
of   mesembrianthemam ;  cenUxurea,  very  common;  liMo- 
fpermum  and  heliotrope  are  seen  occasionally ;  and  Ifeimm 
and  a  beautiful  twining  species  oftolanum  are  very  common, 
particularly  the  former.    The  marshes  near  the  Tigris  aie 
in  some  parts  thickly  covered,  in  the  spring,  for  tbm  extent 
of  many  miles,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  white  tinafiny  crow- 
foot.   A  species  of  cctrex  and  of  alapecunu  complete  a  list 
prepared  from  actual  although  rather  cunory  observatioo. 
Of  the  cultivated  fhiit  trees,  near  the  towns,  the  date  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  as  it  contributes  largely  te  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  population.    Ghrapes,  figi»  poniegranates» 
quinces,  &c.,  are  very  good  and  abundant ;  but  apfdes,  pears, 
oranges,  &c,  are  of  inferior  size  and  qasUty ;  uid  cher- 
ries, gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  currante  are  unknown. 
Melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions,  with  other  emcmrbilaeem  and 
a*phodele€P,  are  most  abundant  and  excellent;  but  (tf  these, 
as  well  as  of  fruits  and  of  cruciferous  and  leguminous  pbnti^ 
it  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  sUted  that  the  species  viueh 
are  the  rarest  in  this  country  are  the  most  oommon  m  ills 
Bagdad  pashalic. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  this  region  are  black  paitridgei^ 
snipes,  and  wild  doves  ;  the  lakes  and  marshes  abound 
witJi  wild  geese  and  ducks,  widgeons,  and  wAksuuL  The 
common  fowl  and  pigeons  are  the  only  mnestie  birSs. 
There  are  no  turkeys ;  and  geese  and  ducks  are  not  domesti- 
cated. The  wild  animals  are  gazelles,  lions,  iackals.  hof^ 
and  hares.  The  lions  are  not  numerous,  and  tbeii'* haunts 
are  chiefly  among  the  sepulchral  barrows  of  the  Tigris. 
The  jackals  are  more  abundant  and  troubiesonw«andvmn 
they  find  an  onportunity  enter  the  towns  and  villages  daring 
the  night.  Tne  domestic  anilnals  are  horses,  eases,  mules, 
buffaloes,  single-humped  camels,  and  dromedaiieSb  The 
horse  of  the  country  is  a  most  beautifiil  animal.  Am  beef  is 
not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  for  danghter; 
but  they  are  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  direct  authority  of  the 
pasha  of  Bagdad  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  tcnitory 
of  at  least  100,000  square  miles.  In  Uie  north  the  padia  of 
Mosul  is  appointed  immediately  by  the  sultan,  and  govons 
a  small  territory  in  some  degree  of  independenoet  aShooih 
he  usually  acts  as  if  overawed  by  his  great  neighbour.  In 
the  north-east  the  Koords  take  care  that  the  yoke  of  Bsgdsd 
shall  not  lie  heavy  upon  them ;  and,  latterly,  the  Perrian 
go\'emment  has  much  extended  its  influence  and  power  in 
that  direction.  In  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  districts  around  the  few  towns,  the  Arabs  are  the  artusl 
roasters  of  all  the  country  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Luristan  to  the  fiuntier  of 
Arabia  Proper.  The  sheiks  acknowledge  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  pasha,  with  a  sincerity  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  his  government.  Their  dependence  is,  how- 
ever, precarious  and  uncertain  at  best,  and  in  the  most 
favourable  times  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  restrain  them 
from  ruining  the  commerce  of  the  city  by  their  depradatians 
on  the  merchandise  transported  by  water  and  by  land.  IVv, 
and  some  of  the  Koordish  chiefs,  are  bound  to  ftimish  tfie 
pasha  in  time  of  need  with  a  certain  number  of  armed 
men ;  and  if  these  contingenta  were  property  ftimisbe^hs 
forces  of  the  pashalic  in  time  of  war  ought  to  amount  to 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  but  the  regular  Ibtces  of  the 
pasha  scarcely  exceed  three  thousand  men,  part  of  whom 
have  had  some  notions  of  discipline  instilled  into  them  by 
European  officers.  This  small  body  must  in  all  cases  Ibnu 
the  principal  dependence  of  the  pasha,  who  cannot  with  any 
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tolcnble  eonfidenoe  caJ'nilate  on  bit  Arabian  and  Koordisb 
troops,  unless  the  case  be  such  as  to  make  it  manifestly 
tbetr  interest  to  bring  their  forces  forward. 

As  the  above  article  may  be  found  in  some  points  to  difibr 
from  previous  accounts,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  has  been 
drawn  up  chiefly  from  personal  observation,  and  from  un- 
|mblished  napers  and  maps,  for  access  to  which  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  LieutenantrColonel  Taylor, 
the  British  resident  at  Bagdad. 

BAGDAD,  a  large  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  great  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  now  of  a 
pashalic  of  its  own  name.  It  is  in  33°  20'  N.  lat  and 
44"*  84'  B.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  200 
miles,  in  a  direct  line,  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Bupbrates,  and  300  miles  above  the  point  where  the 
united  stream  enters  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  city  does  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  wnich  may  have  been  formed  fVom  eastern 
history  and  romance.  It  stands  in  a  forest  of  date-trees, 
which  conceal  the  meanness  of  its  buildings  fW>m  the 
approaching  stranger,  but  allow  such  glimpses  of  its  splen- 
did minarets  and  domes  as  prevent  him  from  suspecting 
that  the  antient  glory  of  Bagdad  has  entirely  departed. 

Bagdad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tigris.  It  was 
originally  built  on  the  western  bank  of  that  noble  stream ; 
but  the  court  having  been  removed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  to  the  opposite  side,  the  more  respectable 
part  of  the  population  gradually  followed,  and  the  original 
site  became  a  sort  of  suburb,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
poor.  This  is  the  present  state  of  the  town,  the  whole  of 
which,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
and  thick  wall  of  brick  and  mud,  which  is  flanked  at  regular 
distances  with  round  embattled  towers.  Some  of  these  were 
eonstrueted  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  workmanship 
and  size  greatly  exceed  those  of  more  modem  date,  and  are 
now  mounted  with  cannon  in  no  very  serviceable  condition. 
The  citadel  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
point  within  the  wall  where  it  abuts  on  the  river,  to  the  north 
of  the  city.  It  commands  the  communication  across  the 
river,  but  it  is  not  of  great  extent,  nor  are  its  fortifications 
much  above  the  general  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
It  serves  as  an  arsenal  and  barrack.  The  whole  city 
wall  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  area  which  it 
incloses  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations  of  date 
trees.  Under  the  wall  there  is  a  dry  ditch  of  considerable 
depth*  which  may,  when  occasion  requires,  be  filled  from 
the  river.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  Eastern  fortifica- 
tions by  European  rules.  Successive  travellers  had  spoken 
of  those  of  Bagdad  with  contempt ;  but  they  have,  m  the 
recent  troubles,  been  found  adequate  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  interior  of  Bagdad  miserably  disappoints  the  expec- 
tations which  the  exterior  view  may  have  raised.  It  is 
built  on  no  regular  plan,  and  there  are  few  towns,  even  in 
Asia,  the  streets  of  which  are  so  narrow  and  tortuous.  They 
are  not  paved ;  they  are  full  of  inequalities,  occasioned  by 
deposits  of  rubbish*  and  rendered  disgusting  by  dead  car- 
cases and  all  manner  of  filth,  which  would  endanger  the 
public  health,  were  not  the  most  noxious  part  speraily  re- 
moved by  the  numbeis  of  unowned  and  half-savaga  dogs. 

In  general,  the  houses  do  not,  as  in  Western  Turkey,  pre- 
sent any  windows  to  the  street.  Instead  of  a  regular  front 
with  windows,  there  are  high  walls  pierced  by  low  and  mean- 
looking  doors ;  but  in  some  of  the  better  streets,  the  Turkish 
kiotk,  or  large  projecting  window,  or  else  the  Persian  lattice, 
occasionally  occur.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  kiln- 
burnt  bricks,  which  are  not,  when  new,  much  unlike  those 
employed  in  London,  cither  in  shape  or  colour :  but  new 
bricks  are  rarely  employed  unless  in  public  buildings,  as  old 
ones  can  be  easily  obtained  by  turning  up  the  ground  in 
almost  any  direction  around  the  city.  The  walls  are,  to  ap- 
pearance, of  verv  great  solidity  and  thickness ;  but  they  are 
only  faced  with  brick,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  with 
earth  and  rubbish.  The  houses  are  much  hi^ier  than  those 
in  Persia.  The  latter  have  seldom  more  than  one  floor, 
with  perhaps  a  cellar  for  lumber ;  but  the  houses  at  Bagdad 
have  two  floors  besides  the  habitable  cellars.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  with  baths,  store-rooms,  and  servants* 
offices.  The  first  floor  contains  the  state  and  fiunfly  rooms. 
The  great  height  of  the  apartments  on  this  floor  makes  the 
house  as  high  as  one  of  two  stories  in  this  eountry.  The 
splendid  and  often  elegant  appearance  of  these  rooms  pre- 


sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthy  and  beggarly  aspect  of 
the  streets.  The  rooms  have  often  vaulted  ceilings,.which 
are  decorated  with  chequered  work  and  mouldings  in  very 
good  taste.  They  are  amply  provided  with  windows  of  co- 
loured glass,  and  tne  walls  are  so  profhsely  ornamented  with 
gilding,  painting,  and  inlaid  mirrors,  as  to  make  a  stronger 
impression  on  a  stranger  than  a  detailed  examination  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  confirm.  The  buildings  of  a  house  in 
Bagdad  commonly  occupy  two  or  three  sides  of  the  interior 
of  a  square  court.  In  this  court,  which  ifr|>aved  with  squared 
stones*  some  date  trees  are  usually  planted ;  and  there  is 
frequently  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Access  to  the  first 
floor  is  afforded  by  external  stairs  of  stone,  which  conduct 
to  the  verandah,  into  which  all  the  doors  of  that  floor  open. 
This  verandah,  which  is  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  ground 
floor,  is  eenerally  wide,  and  paved  with  squared  stones,  and 
its  boarded  covering  and  carved  screen  are  supported  by 
pillars  of  wood,  the  capitals  of  which  are  often  very  curious. 

In  Bagdad,  as  in  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  only  public 
buildings  of  note  are  the  mosques,  the  khans  or  caravanserais, 
and  the  bazaars.  There  are  said  to  be  about  1 00  mosques  in 
the  town ;  but  not  more  than  thirty  are  distinguishea,  in  a 
eeneral  view  of  the  city,  by  domes  and  minarets.  The 
domes  are  remarkable  not  less  for  their  unusual  height  than 
for  being  covered  with  glased  tiles,  of  various  colours,  chiefly 
green,  blue,  black  and  white,  disposed  with  considerable 
taste.  The  minarets,  which  are  more  massive  in  their 
structure  than  those  of  Constantinople,  and  are  without  the 
conical  termination  which  the  latter  exhibit,  are  also  glazed, 
but  in  better  taste  than  the  domes,  the  colour  being  of  a  light 
brown,  with  a  different  colour  to  mark  the  lines  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  bricks.  These  lofty  minarets  and  beau- 
tifuUy-ihaped  domes  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  very 
brilliant  effect  Some  of  the  more  antient  towers  are  sur 
mounted  by  the  nests  of  storks,  the  diameter  of  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  structure. 

The  bazaars  of  Bagdad  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but 
are  in  appearance  much  inferior  to  those  of  some  other 
oriental  cities  of  less  note.  Many  of  the  streets  of  shops 
which  compose  them  are  long,  toJerably  wide  and  straight, 
and  vaulteo,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  brickwork ;  many 
others  are  narrow,  and  covered  only  with  a  roof  of  straw, 
dried  leaves,  or  branches  of  trees,  supported  on  flat  lieams 
laid  across.  The  bazaars  are,  in  ordinary  times,  woU  sup- 
plied with  (Oriental  produce  and  manufactures.  The  baths, 
as  in  all  other  oriental  towns,  are  numerous.  The  khans* 
or  caravanserais,  which  amount  to  about  thirty,  do  not  de- 
mand particular  notice:  they  are  inferior  to  dioee  of  some 
other  Turkish  towns,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  least  com- 
parison with  those  of  Persia. 

The  communication  between  the  two  parts  'of  the  city 
divided  bv  the  Tigris  is  by  means  of  a  brioge  of  thirty  pon- 
toons. Another  mode  of  communication  is  1^  means  of 
large  round  baskets,  coated  with  bitumen,  which  are  the 
wherries  of  the  Tigris*  Euphrates*  and  Dialah.  The  river 
is  sbout  750  (bet  wide,  in  full  stream,  at  Bagdad*  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  course  varies  with  the  season.  Its  waters 
are  very  turbid,  although  perfectljr  clear  at  Mosul,  and 
until  the  Great  Zab  enteri  tne  Tigris. 

The  existing  antient  remains  in  Bagdad  are  very  few ; 
but  these  few  fer  exceed  any  of  the  modem  structures  in 
solidity  and  elegance.    There  are  three  or  four  mosques* 
the  oldest  of  which  was  built  by  Mansur's  successor  in  the 
year  785*  and  has  now  only  remaining  a  minaret  which  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  city*  near  the  centre  of  which 
it  stands.    It  commands  a  most  extensive  view  over  the 
town  and  ai^aoent  country*  and  on  a  clear  day  the  Tauk 
Kesra  at  Ctesiphon  can  be  distinctly  perceived  from  it 
Of  the  mottques  of  more  modem  date,  that  of  Abdul  Kadder, 
although  rivalled  bv  two  or  three  others,  is  the  largest  and 
finest.    Undemeath  its  lofty  and  beautifbl  dome  are  de- 
posited the  bones  of  a  famous  Sonni  doctor  of  the  abe%'e 
name,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century* 
and  who  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Bagdad.    This 
mosque  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the 
river,  and  the  court  u  famished  wiUi  a  vast  number  of  cells 
;  for  the  acoommodation  of  three  hundred  devotees,  who  are 
'  supported  from  the  fUnds  of  the  establishment.    Bagdad 
was  at  one  time  the  Athens  of  Mohammedan  Asia,  and 
the  seat  of*  perhaps*  more  soienoe  than  at  that  time  exbted 
in  any  othw  part  of  the  world.    The  eollece*  founded  in  the 
year  1233  by  the  Caliph  Moostanaer  Billu,  aequired  great 
fkme  in  the  Bast:  it  still  exist»»  w  a  b«^ding*  near  tbo 
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bridge  of  bottfl,  but  it  hai  been  tr&iiifbnned  into  a  kban, 
and  i\\e  old  kitchen  is  now  the  custom-house.  There  are 
six  gates  in  the  entire  wall ;  three  to  each  portion  of  the 
oity,  as  divided  by  the  Tigris.  The  largest  and  finest  is 
the  Talism  gate,  which,  according  to  an  oriental  custom,  was 
walled  up  when  sultan  Murad  IV.  had  passed  through  it 
on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  after  he  had  recovered 
Bagrlad  from  the  Persians.  It  has  never  since  been  opened. 
Outside  the  walls,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  there  is 
a  large  burial-ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  tomb 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  Caliph  Harun  al 
Raschid,  the  famous  Zobeide  of  the  *  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.*  It  was  erected  by  the  caliph^s  second  son  Abdallah 
al  Mumoon,  and  is  an  octangular  structure,  capped  by  a 
cone  which  much  resembles  a  pine-apple  in  shape.  The 
ruins  and  foundations  of  old  buildings,  and  even  the  lines 
of  streets,  may  be  traced  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  pre- 
sent walls  of  the  town.  On  the  western  side  these  remains 
extend  nearly  to  Agerkuf,  or  the  *  Mound  of  Nimrod,'  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives.  This  structure  must  originally 
have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gates  of  the  antient 
city.  It  is  now  reduced  by  time  to  a  shapeless  mass  of 
brickwork  about  126  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
and  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lower  part,  which, 
however,  is  much  above  the  real  base.  The  natives  think, 
and  travellers  generally  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
originally  intended  as  a  beacon  on  which  signal-fires  might 
be  kindled.  But  the  late  Bishop  of  Babylon,  M.  Coupperie 
(in  a  letter  published  in  the  Annates  de  V Association  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  1830),  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  designed  for  a  grand  observatory;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  astronomy  was  cultivated  in  this  country,  as  well  under 
the  Arabian  caliphs  as  in  times  more  antient,  renders  this 
coi\jecture  as  probable  as  any  we  havo  seen.  There  is  a 
view  of  this  mass  of  brickwork  in  Ives's  Travels,  p.  298 ; 
and  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  TVavets,  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  (See 
Niebuhr's  account  of  it,  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

The  climate  of  Bagdad  is  salubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in 
summer.  From  our  own  carei\illy-registered  observations, 
during  a  year  in  which  the  temperature  was  considered  by 
the  natives  to  have  been  at  a  fair  average,  the  summer  heat 
seems  to  be  rather  exaggerated  by  some  travellers.  It  is 
still,  however,  much  greater  than  the  geographical  position 
of  the  place  would  lead  a  person  to  expect ;  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  ibr  by  its  situation  in  a  vast  naked  plain  on 
the  bonlers  of  a  desert,  as  well  as  by  the  prevalence,  during 
part  of  the  summer,  of  the  hot  wind,  the  samiel.  This  wind 
is  popularly  considered  to  prevail  during  forty  days,  but 
its  actual  duration  is  often  twice  as  long;  during  which 
period  it  commonly  rises  about  noon,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
and  continues  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  felt  like  a  gentle  breexe  which  has  just  passed  over  the 
mouth  of  a  lime-kiln.  At  Bagdad  it  does  not  appear  to 
produce  any  had  effect,  either  upon  the  health  or  li%'es  of 
the  natives,  or  even  of  Europeans.  Its  heat,  nevertheless, 
and  that  of  the  summer  months  in  general,  is  so  oppressive 
and  relaxing,  and  of  such  long  continuance — without  the 
intervention  of  storms,  or  showers,  or  cloudy  days— that  the 
spot  would  at  that  season  scarcely  bo  habitable  but  for  two 
compensating  circumstances  :  one  of  these  is  the  bracing 
coolness  of  the  nights,  tu  enjoy  which  the  people  sleep  upon 
the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  latter  part  of  September ;  the  other  is  provided  by  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  under  their  nouses  spacious 
vaulted  cellars,  called  serdaubs,  in  which  persons  whoso 
circumstances  or  occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by 
day  during  the  summer  season.  These  cellars  are  rather 
gloomy  abodes  ;  the  light  is  very  sparingly  admitted ;  but 
the  apartments  are  well  ventilated  by  excellent  wind-chim- 
neys, which  appear  on  the  house-tops  hko  massive  towers 
strengthening  and  crowning  the  parapet.  On  these  venti- 
lators the  numerous  storks  which  frequent  the  city  in  the 
summer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  nests.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  more  when 
the  summer  temperature  does  not  attain  its  usual  height 
than  when  it  exceeds.  They  say  that,  in  a  summer  less 
than  usually  warm,  sickness  abounds  in  the  city ;  and  me- 
dical men,  to  whom  this  has  been  mentioned,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  having  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  the  discharge 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  perspiration  in  summer,  any  oon- 
siderable  diminution  of  that  quantity  may  operate  iojuriously 
OQ  Uie  health  of  the  people. 


Snow  never  fUlt  at  Bagdad,  and  haQ  mrf  teldoni. 
In  the  month  of  January,  the  fireesing  of  towels  hung  to  dry 
upon  the  river,  and  the  fbrmation  of  a  thin  sarfbee  of  ice 
upon  water  left  standing  in  jugs  in  the  open  air,  are  re- 
garded as  indications  of  a  surprising  degree  of  edd.  Th^ 
people,  nevertheless,  suibr  more  tfom  the  edd  of  winter 
than  would  be  imagined :  this  arises  from  their  roomi  being 
exclusively  constructed  for  summer  use ;  and  ftom  the  tem- 
perature of  the  same  rooms  being  very  little  beigbtened 
by  the  braxiers  or  earthen  pans  of  ehareoal  whieb,  in  the 
absence  of  stoves  and  fire-places,  are  employed.  On  the 
subject  of  temperature,  the  following  table,  although  nol 
so  complete  as  might  be  desired,  will  be  found  to  aflbnl 
more  information  than  has  been  hitherto  fhmished.  It 
shows  the  highest  and  lowest  observed  temperature  for  every 
month  in  the  year  in  three  different  situations.  As  our 
observations  commenced  in  the  middle  of  April,  1839,  and 
conoluded  early  in  March,  1831,  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  former  month,  and  the  highest  of  the  latter,  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  are  not  stated.  The  time  of  observation  wu 
changed  with  the  length  of  the  days,  fh>m  half  past  six  to 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ana  from  two  to  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  first  observation  was  in  an  ordinary  inha- 
bited room,  the  second  was  in  the  verandah,  and  the  third 
on  the  house-top.  Summers  considerably  warmer  than  this 
of  which  we  speak  are  not  unusual ;  but  a  colder  winter  fs 
exceedingly  rare. 
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At  three  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  wannest  ipiinths,  it 
was  generally  found  that  the  temperature  in  the  inbabitea 
cellars  was  two  or  three  degrees  less  than  it  had  been  In  the 
ordinary  rooms  at  eight  o*mock  in  the  momhig  of  the  sam^ 
days. 

A  drop  of  rain  rarely  falls  at  Bagdad  litter  Ulan  tl^  be- 
ginning of  May,  or  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of  Septen- 
ber.  After  the  end  of  September,  the  rains  are  eopfoos  for 
a  time,  but  the  winter  is,  on  the  whole,  dry ;  and  eltboagli 
we  do  not  possess  a  minute  register  of  every  rainy  day,  we 
think  we  may  safelv  state  that  the  number  of  days  oh  wUA 
any  rain  falls,  in  the  whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five.  Nevertheless,  tho  autumnal  rains  at  Bagdad,  end  ethef 
parts  of  the  country,  are  so  heav^,  that  the  Tigris,  whidt 
sinks  greatly  during  the  summer  months,  again  nils  Itl 
channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  majestic  streaoL  Tbil 
occurs  again  in  the  spring  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  the 
distant  mountains.  The  low  lands  on  both  sides  c^  tniv 
river  and  the  Euphrates  are  then  inundated ;  and  when  the 
fall  of  snow  has  been  very  great  in  the  preceding  winteff 
the  country  between  and  beyond  the  two  rivers,  in  uie  lover 
part  of  their  course,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lakSi 
in  which  the  elevated  grounds  look  like  islands,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  also  insulated.  Perhaps  ue  histoiy 
of  this  city  does  not  offer  an  insfance  of  an  inundatioB  so 
calamitous  as  that  of  the  year  1831,  when  the  flood  was  so 
extensive  and  of  such  long  duration,  that  the  waters  fbunil 
an  entrance  to  the  city,  and  so  many  buildings  were  swep( 
away  by  the  first  irruption,  and  so  many  more  were  under- 
mined and  fell  firom  the  long  continuance  of  the  water  ill 
the  cellars  and  the  streets,  that  fully  one-half  of  the  town 
was  ruined,  with  little  prospect  that  it  will  speedily  leoover. 
Thousands  of  lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  the  most 
destructive  plague  which  had  visited  Bagdad  fbr  sixty  years 
was  at  the  same  time  raging,  the  combined  operation  of 
these  calamities  reduced  Uie  population  from  about  75,000 
to  20,000  or  25,000.  Our  latest  advices  do  not  inform  no 
that  any  great  progress  has  been  made  in  re-bnihUiig  the 
town  or  restoring  its  population. 
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TIm  pkgtio  is  obtorved  to  visit  Ba|^«d  at  intenrals  of  ten 
years;  but  the  amount  of  destruction  which  it  generally 
oifects  is  eiLoeedinffly  light  compared  with  that  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted.  There  is  only  one  other  malady  to 
which  the  Bagdadees  are  much  exposed  that  we  need  parti- 
eularly  mention:  it  is  a  cutaneous  disorder,  which  some 
eall  the  '  Aleppo  malady/  and  others  the  '  Aleppo  button  ;* 
but  although  Aleppo  mav  be  its  native  cAty,  it  is  not  so  pre- 
valent there  as  at  Bagdad.  It  is  first  a  tumour,  and  then  a 
wide,  deep,  and  distressing  ulcer,  for  the  cure  of  which  no 
means  have  hitherto  been  found,  until,  after  six  or  eight 
months,  it  heals  of  itself  It  leaves  an  ugly  and  indelible 
Bear,  and  as  one  seldom  comes  alone,  and  children  are  gene- 
rally attacked  in  the  face,  the  countenance  suffers  so  greatly 
in  consequence,  that  tlie  people  of  Bagdad  may,  without 
ii^ustice,  be  considered  the  ugliest  people  in  Turkey.  Adults 
are  generally  attacked  in  the  limbs.  It  is  said  that  those 
who  have  once  suffered  this  disorder  are  exempt  from  future 
attacks. 

The  population  of  Bagdad  is  exceedingly  mixed ;  and  the 
ver>'  distinctive  dresses  of  each  people  clearly  indicate  the 
component  parts  of  the  ponulation.  The  Osmanli  Turks 
acareely  ever  wear  at  Bagdad  the  embroidered  jacket,  capa- 
eiouH  trowsers,  and  close  cap  so  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital :  the  civil  dress  prevails — the  long  loose 
gowns  of  cotton,  muslin,  or  silk,  with  wide  shapeless  cloaks 
of  broadcloth  or  shalloon ;  while  the  red  cap,  with  its  blue 
tassel,  instead  of  fitting  close  to  the  head,  hangs  loosely 
baekwarrf,  and  ts  wound  about  with  white  musHn,  flowered 
with  gold.  Christians  dress  much  in  the  same  manner. 
They  are  not,  as  in  many  other  towns,  restricted  fh>m  light 
colours  in  their  dress,  or  fh)m  wearing  yellow  slippers ;  but 
they  are  expected  to  abstain  altogether  from  green  colours 
and  from  white  turbans.  The  Jews  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  having  their  red  caps  fitting  close  to  the  head, 
with  only  a  yellow  handkerchief  tied  around  them.  As  the 
religious  are  not  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  in  other 
Turkish  towns,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  this.  The 
Arabs  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  resident  population, 
besides  a  large  number  from  the  desert  as  occasional  so- 
journers. They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  head- 
dreita,  which  consists  of  a  coarse  shawl  of  silk  and  cotton, 
with  wide  stripes  of  red  and  yellow ;  this  is  folded  triangu- 
larly, and  laid  upon  the  head,  aruund  which  a  thick  roller 
of  brown  worsted  is  then  passed.  The  ends  of  the  shawl 
eox'er  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  as  it  is  also  furnished 
with  a  fringe  of  knotted  strings  which  hang  down  the  back, 
it  helps  til  give  a  wild  appearance  to  the  Arab  countenance. 
They  are  also  distin^ished  by  their  wide  sleeveless  cloaks, 
which  are  wholly  black,  or  white  with  a  wide  stripe  of  blue, 
brown,  or  red.  This  cloak  iabba)  is  made  of  hair  and  wool, 
and  when  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  it  generally, 
with  a  coarse  shirt  underneath,  forms  the  entire  dress  of  an 
Arab.  His  turban  also  di>tinguishes  the  Koord  :  it  is  fre- 
Guently  of  silk,  with  stripes  of  blue,  red,  and  white ;  and  its 
n-inge  of  knotted  strings,  though  not  so  long  as  in  the  Arab 
turtmn,  which  is  also  differently  worn,  excellently  sets  off 
the  bold,  grave,  and  strongly-marked  countenance  of  the 
pure  Koord.  Then  there  are,  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  active  and  animated  subjects  of  the  Persian  king, 
in  their  curly,  black,  and  conical  caps,  high-heclcd  slippers, 
and  gowns  ofgreenor  blue,  which  are  distinguished  from 
thoHe  of  other  eastern  people  by  their  tightness  in  the  body 
and  the  sleeves.  Such  are  the  figures  which,  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  appear  in  the  streets  of  Bagdiul,  or  sit  smoking  by 
the  way-side.  It  woidd  be  incorrect  and  impossible  to  com- 
prehend these  various  masses  of  people  under  one  general 
character.  Thejr  can  only  be  spoken  of  in  the  mass  with  a 
reference  to  their  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  prejudiced,  self- conceited,  and  bigoted,  because  they 
are  pnw>unflly  ignorant.  There  is  not  among  them  that 
due  proportion  of  informed  and  educated  men  which  re- 
deems tne  character  of  a  people.  In  those  countries,  two- 
thirds  of  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  the  obiect  of 
the  education  afforded  to  the  higher  classes,  is  not  worth  know- 
ing. The  Armenians  are  decidedly  the  best- in  formed  people 
in  th0  city.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  India,  and  several 
have  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  that  country.  They  have 
thus  bacome  acquainted  with  English  manners,  institutions, 
and  modes  of  government ;  and  through  them  much  infor- 
matioQ  ia  communicated  to  their  countrvmen  who  have  not 
cnioyed  a  similar  advantage.  They,  ana  the  more  respect- 
able'Moslem  merchants  in  the  town,  long  for  such  security 


of  property  and  person  as  is  enjoysfl  under  the  British 
government  in  India.  This,  combined  with  the  presence  of 
an  English  resident,  who  is  much  respected  ana  possesses 
great  influence,  secures  a  European  from  that  open  in- 
sult to  which  he  is  much  exposed  in  many  Mohammedan 
towns. 

We  cannot  give  any  precise  statement  of  the  numencal 
proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  population ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  an  approximation  to  state  that  ibur-fifths  of  the 
entire  number  are  Turks  and  Arabs  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions. In  the  remaining  fifth  the  Jews  are  apparently 
the  most'numerous.  To  them  the  vicinity  is  oonsecrated,  by 
the  recollections  of  their  captivity,  and  by  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets  Esekiel  and  Ezra.  The  latter  is  situated 
not  far  above  the  point  where  the  Tigris  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  forms  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  both  Jews 
and  Moslems. 

The  only  women  in  Bagdad  who  exhibit  any  part  of  the 
fece  in  the  streets  are  the  Arab  females.  Their  dress  con- 
sists in  general  of  an  exeeedingly  wide  chemise  of  red  or 
blue  cotton,  to  which  in  winter  is  added  one  of  the  same 
cloaks  that  are  worn  by  the  men.  They  seldom  wear  shoes, 
and  never  stockings ;  but  about  the  head  they  wear  a  mass 
of  black  cotton  or  silk  stuff,  which  is  rather  gracefully  dis- 
posed. It  is  brought  round,  so  as  ta  cover  the  neck  and 
throat  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  This  head-dress  is 
often  profusely  ornamented  with  beads,  shells,  and  current 
and  antient  coins.  They  are  also  fond  of  wearing  anklets 
and  bracelets  of  silver,  which  are  generally  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  shackles  rather 
than  ornaments.  But  theh*  most  whimsical  decoration  is 
worn  on  one  side  of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  for  the  pur- 
pose :  it  consists  of  a  gold  or  gilt  button,  about  the  size  of  a 
halfpenny,  in  the  centra  of  which  a  small  torquoise  stone  or 
a  blue  bead  is  inserted.  Their  faces,  arms,  and  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  are  also  decorated  with  stan,  flowers,  and 
other  figures,  stained  on  the  skin  with  a  blue  colour,  and 
the  effect  of  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasing  to  a  European 
eye.  The  Turkish  >ind  other  women  so  muflle  themselves 
up  when  they  go  out,  as  to  appear  the  most  shapeless  masses 
imaginable.  They  are  enveloped  in  large  sheets  of  checked 
blue  Unen,  which  cover  them  flrom  head  to  foot  These 
sheets  are  sometimes  of  crimson  silk,  striped  with  white. 
Their  legs  are  inclosed  in  formidable  iack-boois  of  yellow 
leather ;  and  their  faces  are  covered  with  a  stiff  and  thick 
black  horse-hair  veil,  through  which  they  can  see  perfW*tly, 
although  it  appears  to  the  spectator  like  painted  tin.  Ladies 
of  any  consideration  generally  ride  out  astride  on  the  backs 
of  mares  or  asses,— most  generally  the  latter,  which  sre 
fine  large  animals,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  town  are  kept 
standing,  ready  saddled,  ibr  hire.  Asses  of  a  white  colour 
are  common,  and  are  preferred  for  this  senice;  but  the 
unfbrtunate  taste  of  the  people  requires  their  appearance  to 
be  improved  by  stains  of  a  dusty  orange  colour. 

Bagdad  was  formerly  a  great  emporium  of  eastern  com- 
merce. Besides  the  trafiie  with  its  own  roanufkctures,  it 
was  the  entrepot  for  the  commodities  of  eastern  and  western 
Asia.  It  was  still;  until  very  lately,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  the  commodities  of  India  being  brought  thither  by 
water,  and  fVom  thence  dispersed,  by  land,  to  different 
nirts  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  Pereians,  also,  tot 'k  to 
Bagdad  such  of  their  goods  as  were  intended  for  the  Turkish 
market  But  as  the  Fenians  now  send  to  Constantinople, 
by  the  safer  and  more  direct  road  of  Erzeroum  and  Tocat  -  as 
trade  in  general  has  not  been  encouraged  of  late  yean  by 
measures  of  enlightened  and  liberal  policy — as  the  govern- 
ment has  been  too  weak  to  protect  the  property  of  the  mer- 
chants from  the  Arabs  of  the  river  and  the  desert— and  as 
commereial  business  was  greatly  interrupted  in  the  late 
calamities  of  plague,  war.  and  inundation,  trade  is  now  in 
a  very  bw  state  indeed,  with  few  symptoms  of  revival.  But 
it  may  be  expected  that  if  the  contemplated  steam-naviga- 
tion on  the  Euphrates  be  carried  into  effect,  it  will  operate 
fhvourably  on  the  welfkre  of  this  renowned  city:  parti- 
culariy  if  a  canal  be  opened  a  little  above  Bagdad,  through 
which  the  vessels  may  pass  from  the  Euphrates  into  the 
Tigris, 

The  manufactures  of  Bagoad  are  not  very  numerous  or 
extensive.  The  red  and  yellow  leathen  are  excelknt,  ami 
are  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  Turkey.  Another 
principal  manufacture  consists  of  pieces  of  a  sort  of  plush, 
in  sliawl  patterns,  often  very  rich  and  beautifbl,  and  used 
by  the  Turks  Ibr  covering  tne  cushkMia  which  form  their 
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divans  or  sofas.  Tbe  Arabian  '  abba*  or  doak,  which  wa 
have  already  mentioned,  is  rather  extensively  manufustured 
at  Bagdad :  some  of  the  qualities  are  very  fine,  and  the  use 
of  the  article  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  Arabs,  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs.  If  we  add  to  this  some  stuffs  of  silk  and 
cotton,  the  list  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  is 
completed. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Man- 
sur,  in  the  year  763  a.d.,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former 
city  or  not,  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  agreed  Chat  the  mate- 
rials were  drawn  from  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  The  town 
was  much  improved  by  Harun  al  Raschid,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  firkt  who  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  connecting  the  two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
remained  a  most  Nourishing  metropolitan  city  until  the  year 
1259,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  Hulaku,  a  grand- 
son of  Ghengiz  Khan,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was 
extinguished.  Bagdad  remained  under  the  Tartars  until  the 
year  1393,  when  it  was  taken  by  Timur  Bes  (Tamerlane), 
on  whose  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abandoned  the  place 
and  took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor.  It 
was  soon,  however,  retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  several  sub- 
sequent years  it  was  alternately  in  his  possession,  in  that  of 
the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman  Kara  Yusef.  The 
last  of  Uiese  princes  ultimately  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  place,  and  it  continued  with  his  descend- 
ants until  1470  A.D.,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Ussum 
Cassim,  whose  family  reigned  thirty-nine  years  in  Bagdad, 
when  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Suffide  dynasty  in 
Persia,  made  himself  master  of  it    From  that  time  to  the 

E resent  the  town  has  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention 
etween  the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  and  it  was 
regained  by  Sha^  Abbas  the  Great  of  Persia:  but  the 
Persians  were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  to 
the  Sultan  Mured  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  1638  a.d.  It  has  since 
been  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte ;  but  the  Pashas  have,  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  been  nearly  independent  of  the 
sultans,  particularly  since  the  government  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Georgian  Mamelouks,  brought,  when  young, 
as  slaves  to  Bagdad,  and  instructed  in  the  Moslem  faith. 
In  the  year  1831  the  present  sultan  aimed  at  their  power 
a  blow  which  might  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
been  formidable ;  but  which  was  rendered  effective  by  the 
immediately  precediag  desolation  of  the  city  by  plague 
and  inundation.  Nevertheless,  the  town  held  out  for  tluee 
months,  and  then  it  was  rather  the  want  and  misery 
within  its  walls  than  the  force  of  the  besiegers  which  com- 
pelled a  surrender.  Daoud  Pasha  was  sent,  without  dis- 
respect, to  Constantinople  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  lately 
living  in  retirement  at  Brusa.  The  other  Georgians  were 
at  first  treated  with  consideration,  but  were  finally  put  to 
death  at  different  times  and  under  various  pretences; 
scarcely  one  of  the  number  remains  alive.  The  conqueror. 
All  Pasha,  formerly  of  Aleppo,  brought  to  Bagdad  a  very 
high  reputation  for  talent  and  energy  of  character;  but 
from  mistaking  his  position,  and  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he 
has  become  highly  unpopular,  and  his  authority  and  personal 
safety  Lave  already  been  fi^uently  endangered  by  revolts 
either  of  the  people  within  the  city  or  of  the  Arebs 
around  it 

BAGHERME.    [See  Beoharmi.J 

BAGLI'VI,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  physician,  was 
born  in  1668,  but  at  what  place  is  not  ascertained ;  Haller 
afiHrms  that  Ragusa  was  his  birth-place,  but  Commenus 
asserts  that  it  was  Lecce,  in  the  kingaom  of  Naples.  Having 
early  manifested  an  inclination  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he 
began  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Naples,  and  continued 
them  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cme.  He  endeavoured  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  visit- 
ing almost  all  the  hospitals  of  Italy,  Dalmatia,  &c. ;  sifter 
which  he  settled  at  Rome.  His  merits  and  acquirements 
havinff  been  made  known  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  he  was, 
though  vet  very  young,  by  him  appointed  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  anatomy  at  the  college  of  La  Sapienza,  called  the 
Roman  Archilyceum. 

In  the  address  prefixed  to  his  Specimen  Quatuor  Libtxh 
rum  de  Fihra  motrice  he  states  that  after  the  perusal  of 
many  works,  he  at  last  confined  his  attention  to  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  which  he  learnt  almost  by  heart ;  and  in 
his  pnctice  endeavoured  to  limit  his  attention  to  a  careful 


observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  found  hia 
rules  of  treatment  upon  sound  principles,  dismissing  tbe 
theories  which  then  held  the  meidical  profession  in  a  state 
of  ^vish  subjection  to  the  authority  of  namea.  Such 
was  his  independence  of  mmd,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
respect  for  Hippocrates,  he  differed  from  him  and  all  pre- 
vious writers  m  discarding  the  doctrines  of  the  humoral 
pathology^  or  that  theory  which  ascribed  all  diseases  to  some 
altered  state  of  tbe  fluidi  of  the  body.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  from  bis  own  observation  and  reflection,  hot 
from  leamins  the  mode  of  treating  diseases  in  India  and 
oUier  parts  of  the  East,  the  success  of  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  an  actbn  on  the  solids  primarily,  maintained  that 
the  Solids  were,  in  most  oases,  first  affected*  and  the  fluids, 
when  aflfected  at  all,  only  secondarily. 

These  opinions  he  published  in  1696,  and  atrengflmed 
them  by  further  observations  and  experience,  whidi  Ee  made 
known  in  successive  editions  of  his  work,  of  which  six 
appeared  before  1704. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  preparations  had  been  made  for 
an  overthrow  of  the  antient  doctrine  b^  the  publica tion  of 
various  observations  and  opinions  in  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly l¥illis*s  Cerebri  Anaiome,  1664,  and  JPaikok^ 
Cerebri  et  Nervoii  Generis,  1667,  in  England,  and  Vieua- 
sen*s  Nevrographia  Universalis,  1685,  in  Fnuiee;  in 
which  works  the  share  which  the  nervous  aystem  had  in  the 
production  and  character  of  diseases  was  shown ;  and  above 
all,  by  Glisson  s  Traciatus  de  Ventriculo  eilniesHms,  167 L 
'  It  was  in  this  last  work  that  the  hypothesb  of  nuaeu- 
lar  irritabili^  was  originally  brought  forward  as  a  spectfle 
property  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  living  fibre, 
and  from  which  is  deduced  its  peculiar  power  of  eontrae- 
tion.*  To  these  succeeded  Baglivi,  with  mora  extended 
views,  and  more  accuracy  in  his  prindplea.  These  are  de- 
tailed chiefly  in  his  Specimen  Quatuor  Librorum  da  Fibrm 
motrice.  Valuable  and  just  as  are  many  observationa  and 
conclusions  in  this  Treatise,  he  greatly  erred  in  aacribing 
the  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muaeular  flbna  to 
certain  imaginary  contractions  and  dilatationa  of  the  flbns 
of  the  dura  mater.    See  Specimen,  lib.  L,  cap.  v. 

His  opinion,  that  the  fluids  are  aflbcted  aaoondarfly  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  affection  of  tbe  solids,  haa  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  since  the  time  it  was  flnt  promnl- 
gated.  It  received  important  additions  from  Hoflfaiann,  in 
Germany  (see  Hoffmann's  Medidna  Batumalu  Systema- 
tica, vol.  iiL,  s.  i.,  chap,  iv.),  and  CuUen  in  England  {First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Prefeea,  et  passim). 
Still  the  most  candid  pathologists  of  the  pfeaent  time 
admit  that  in  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  the  fluids  are  primarily 
affected  (see  Andrars  Pathology  by  TownsMid),  yet  tbe 
opposite  doctrine  may  be  consi&red  as  the  cunrent  hypo- 
thesis of  the  present  day,  and  BagUvi  the  ikther  of  ui 
modem  system  of  solidism, 

BagUvi  died  at  Rome  in  1706,  at  the  eariy  age  of  tUrty- 
eig[ht,  worn  out  by  his  arduous  exertions.  The  first  eonplale 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  1704,  entitled  Open 
omnia  Medico-practica  et  Anatomica,  4to.,  and  repruuiid 
at  the  same  place,  1710,1715,1745;  also  at  Paris,  1711; 
Anvers,  1715;  Basle,  1737;  Venice,  1754.  Pinel  pub- 
lished an  edition  with  notes,  corrections,  and  a  pralbee,  % 
vols.  8vo.,  1788.  BagUvi  was  a  Fellow  d  the  Royal  Soeiaty 
of  I^ndon.  His  works  have  never  been  printed  in  tins 
country,  and  copies  of  them  are  rare. 

BAGNA'RA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea,  in  tbe 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  IL,  situated  on  the  eoeal  of  ilia 
gulf  of  Gioia,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lower  ridge  id  the  Apen- 
nines which  here  runs  close  to  the  shore.  Severel  atnans 
descending  from  the  mountains  in  Uttle  cataraota  AH  into 
the  sea  at  and  about  this  place.  Bagnan  haa  aome  good 
buildings  close  to  the  beach ;  its  population  ia  about  S006. 
The  women  of  Bagnara  have  the  reputation  of  being  re- 
markably handsome.  Bagnara  is  five  miles  N.K.  of  SoUa, 
eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  town  of  Pslme,  and  eight  ailos 
£.  of  Cape  Pelorus  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

BAGNE'RES-DE'BIGORRE,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Pyr^n6es  (High  Pyrenees),  465  mika  S-SiW. 
of  Paris,  through  Perigueux,  Agen,  and  Aueh,  or  534  nuka 
through  Orleans.  Limoges,  Cahors,  MonUuban,  ToulousBb 
and  Auch.    43^  3'  N.  lat.,  0^  8"  E.  long,  ftom  Greenwieh. 

This  town,  situated  near  the  beginning  of  the  valley  of 
Cam  pan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  smaller  valley  or  dale  called 
Le  Pirule,  and  on  the  lea  or  west  bank  of  the  Adour,  is, 
UEe  our  own  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  the  nwMrt  of  theoo  wiw 
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teek  for  health  or  pleasure.  It  owes  its  attractions  to  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  celebrity  of  its  medicinal 
waters. 

The  road  iVom  Tarbes*  which  is  between  Auch  (where  the 
two  routes  from  Paris,  above  described,  unite)  and  Bagndres, 
is  delightful.  On  each  side  are  large  orchards  well  stocked 
with  fruit  trees  to  which  the  vines  are  trained ;  the  millet 
grows  among  the  trees :  and  neat  cottages,  built  of  the 
pebbles  brought  down  by  the  Adour,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  thatch,  often  with  slate,  give  additional  beauty  to  the 
landscape. '  This  rich  and  extensive  plain,  the  plain  of  Bi> 
gorre,  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed  or  layer  of  these  pebbles, 
which  increase  in  bulk  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  moun- 
tains. Nearer  to  Bagndres  the  country  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  park  *  and  the  meadows  are  so  well  irri- 
gated as  to  present  a  covering  of  beautiful  verdure. 

The  town  of  Bagn^res  is  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  a  limestone  hill  covered  with  green  turf,  and  shaded 
with  oaks  and  beeches.  From  the  sides  of  this  hill  the  me- 
dicinal waters  flow  which  supply  the  public  and  private 
baths.  The  number  of  the  springs  has  been  reckoned  at 
thirty-two,  but  some  are  no  longer  in  existence,  or  have 
taken  another  course.  There  are  about  seventy  baths. 
Tbev  are  of  various  degrees  of  temperature,  from  26°  to  46^ 
of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  or  from  about  90°  to  135°  of 
Fahrenheit's.    Some  accounts  make  the  temperature  of  one 

?>ring  (that  of  Salis)  50°  of  Reaum.,  or  144°  of  Fahrenheit 
he  spring  in  highest  estimation  is  that  entitled  du  Salut. 
It  is  about  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  deep 
ravine  between  rocks  of  grey  limestone.  The  spring  Jb 
SaUi,  mentioned  above,  is  used  principally  for  the  cure  of 
wounds.  The  waters  of  all  the  baths  differ  only  in  tem- 
perature :  they  are  clear,  and  without  any  peculiar  taste, 
aperient,  and  tonic  They  are  frequented  twice  in  the  year* 
in  spring  and  autumn. 

Toe  streets  of  Bagnftres  are  twenty-two  in  number,  well 
laid  out,  watered  by  streams  from  the  Adour,  and  of  suffi- 
cient breadth.  The  neatness  of  the  town  is  attested  by  the 
singular  remark  of  a  French  traveller,  that  '  it  seemed  as  if 
one  of  the  kings  had  caused  it  to  be  purchased  in  Holland, 
to  serve  as  a  model  to  his  subjects  in  the  southern  provinces.' 
The  pavement  is  composed  of  round  pebbles  fh>m  the 
Adour,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  as 
fatiguing  to  the  feet  as  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  are 
delightful  walks  in  the  neif^hbourhood,  in  the  valley  of 
Campan  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Adour.  There  are 
horse-races  yearly  at  the  \'illage  of  Pouzac,  distant  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  N.E.,on  the  road  to  Tarbes :  and  the  town 
contains  plenty  of  establishments  of  various  kinds  for  relax- 
ation ana  pleasure,  such  as  a  library,  and  reading-rooms, 
and  the  establishment  of  Frascati.  where  are  accoramoda* 
tioQs  for  dancing,  reading,  bathing,  gaming,  theatrical  per- 
formances, &c.*  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  oblong  pia^, 
or  open  space,  planted  with  two  rows  of  fine  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded with  tolerable  houses :  it  is  called  Le  Coustou,  The 
church  of  St.  Vincent  contains  some  pictures  and  figures  in 
wood  executed  here.  There  are  a  high  school  and  an  hos- 
pital for  the  poor. 

The  celebrity  of  Bagndres  is  not  of  very  modem  date. 
Montaigne,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  it  as  the  place  where  invalids  might  best  find 
a  delightful  situation,  with  the  advantage  of  good  lodgings, 
provisions,  and  company.  In  the  Dictionnaire  of  Expilly, 
the  population  is  stated  at  4000  :  in  the  census  of  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1832,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  given  at  7586  for 
the  commune,  of  whom  5633  were  in  the  town.  The  visiters 
are  estimated  by  some  at  16,000  or  18,000  yearly,  of  whom 
6000  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 

Some  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  of  different  kinds 
and  of  good  qualities,  [serges,  crapes,  and  other  fabrics,  are 
carried  on  here  ;  some  paper  is  also  made. 

The  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Aquenses,  whence  the  name  of 
Afuentii  Vxcum  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  town. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  Aq^€B  Conve- 
narum  of  the  Romans ;  but  D'Anvillo  is  not  of  this  opi- 
nion.   There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  at  Pouzac. 

Bagndres  is  now  the  seat  of  a  sub -prefect,  whose  arron- 
diaaement  comprehends  770  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
in  1B32,  of  89,224. 


•  TIm  r«yiy»  4m$  U$  Dtf^rimumt  4u  Midi  4e  !•  Frtnc§»pmr  AnVUi  Loolt 
MBMb.  — ■■»>!■■,  MM«c  oUwr  place*  of  MBiuraMBt.  unt  tiptet 4b  VtmshMll, 
tMt  It  iIm  MtabliBhiiMiit  ofFrMeaU  mmtiamtd  tbove. 


The  mountains  round  Bagn^res  are  composed  of  a  species 
of  ordinary  marble  or  gray  fine-grained  limestone,  of  which 
the  houses  are  built.  The  rocks  about  the  baths  du  Saiut^ 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  are  a  little  distant  from  the  town, 
are  calcareous  and  schistose :  cubical  pyrites  may  be  found  dis- 
persed in  the  limestone  and  the  slate.  A  little  to  the  north  of 
the  town  the  hills  are  argillaceous ;  beds  of  gray  slate  and  slate 
partaking  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  mica-slate  (schiste  un 
peu  micace)  are  also  found  there,  and  at  last  the  gray  marble 
re-appears.  Vertical  and  inclined  beds  of  grav  slate,  and 
beds  of  gray  marble,  are  found  between  Bagneres  and  the 
baths  du  SaltU,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter: 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  town  white  marble,  which  bears  a 
fine  polish,  has  been  discovered. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  called  the  Grotto  of  Beda, 
in  the  limestone-hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Bagndres  lies. 
(Enq/dopid,  Mithodiffue  ;  Malte  Brun ;  MilUn,  Voyage 
dans  les  Depart,  du  Mtdi  de  la  France,) 

BAGN£^R£S-DE-LUCHON  is  a  bathing  town  in  the 
department  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Paris  513  miles  S.  by  W.  through  Orleans,  Ca^ 
hors,  and  Toulouse,  from  which  last  town  it  is  distant  75 
mUes  S.S.W.  42**  47'  N.  lat,  0°  34'  E.  long,  from  Green- 
wich. 

Bagnlres  is  at  the  iunction  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Luchon 
and  Larbotist,  from  tne  former  of  which  it  gets  the  append- 
age to  its  name  by  which  it  is  distinguisl^  from  the  Ba- 
gneres de  Bigorre.  For  a  lofig  time  it  was  recommended  by 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  lodging,  consequent  upon  its 
being  lets  frequented  by  the  wealthy  than  the  other  town. 
Early  in  the  present  centurv  a  splendid  bathing  esUblish- 
ment  was  commenced ;  and  the  town  appears  to  be  now 
increasing  every  ^ear.  It  is  in  the  ibrm  of  a  triangle,  each 
corner  of  which  is  prolonged  by  an  avenue  of  trees:  one, 
composed  of  plane-trees,  leads  to  the  valley  of  Luchon ;  the 
second,  of  sycamores,  runs  up  the  valley  of  Larboust ;  and  the 
third,  composed  of  two  rows  of  lime-trees,  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Pique,  a  small  stream  (a  branch  of  the  Garonne)  upon 
which  Bagneres  is  situated.  This  last,  which  is  the  most  to 
the  northward,  is  skirted  by  well-built  houses,  and  leads  to 
the  bath-rooms,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  modern  cha- 
teau, and  are  amon^  the  handsomest  edifices  of  their  class; 
There  are  twelve  sprmgs ;  the  waters,  which  are  sulphureous, 
are  commonly  arranged  in  three  classes,  the  hot,  the  tepid, 
and  the  cold.  They  are  diuretic,  and  of  great  efficacy  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  especially  the  ring- worm  {let  dartres). 
They  rise  from  beds  of  hard  slate,  between  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, and  are  conducted  under  ground  into  reservoirs,  lined 
at  the  bottom  with  small  slabs  of  slate.  The  smell  of  the 
water  is  like  that  of  rotten  eggs;  they  have  a  tiat  ta^te, 
and  though  transparent  when  they  (low  from  the  springs, 
they  assume  a  milky  appearance  under  the  influence  of  air, 
light,  and  heat.  These  waters  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  some  relics  of  their  baths  have 
given  to  one  of  the  springs  the  name  of  the  Somane* 
Spring :  some  contend  for  its  being  the  Aquw  Convenarum 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninua.  (Martini^ie,  Le  Grand  Dic- 
tionnaire,) 

Tliere  is  a  mine  of  lead  and  pyrites  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Ba^^res.  At  the  hospital  is  a  bed  of  clay-slate, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  have  opened  a  quarry. 
The  mountains  to  the  south  are  for  the  most  part  composed, 
to  their  loftiest  summits,  of  gray  marble. 

The  valley  of  Luchon,  near  Ba^dres,  is  wide,  and  divided 
into  pasture  and  arable  land,  which  often  yields  two  harvests 
in  a  year.  A  great  quantity  of  large  cattle  and  many  goats 
are  fed  in  the  environs  The  view  of  the  summit  of  Mala- 
detta  on  the  Spanish  territory,  and  the  cascades  formed  by 
the  mountain  torrents,  give  great  interest  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Bagneres  was  almost 
2000  in  1 826  :  we  have  no  means  of  asoertaining  what  it 
was  in  1832.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbournood  are 
liable  to  be  affected  with  the  gti^tre;  but  the  number 
of  these  unhappy  and  ill* used  beings  is  diminishins 
yearly,  under  the  influence  of  increasing  comfort  and 
neatness. 

BAGNES,  VAL  DE,  is  a  valley  in  Switierland,  em- 
bosomed in  the  highest  range  of  the  Alpa,  whiah  divides 
the  eanton  of  Willis  from  the  territoriet  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  northern  Italy.  It  txtands  on  both  sides  of  th« 
rtrer  Dranae  to  the  ridge  of  now-eoyored  peaks  which  units 
the  aKmntain-mwM  of  Moval  Combin  and  Moanl  Cecfii^ 
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and  opon«.  at   iti  lower  enlrpmily,  into  tho  Tilley  of  the  '  which  in  the  nM»in  time  hwl  riien  lo  tW  1et»l  of  ihr  rtt, 

Rhonp,    111   the  neiKhhfiurhdod  of'  Ihf  li»wn  of  MartiL'ny.  '  lieffan  to  f1»w  fir  throiiirh  it.  ami  all  ilanitrr  Mvfnr«t  i..  \t^ 

From  Murtitrnv  thi«  valii'V  run«  for  almut  Ave  mile*  nrarjy  ai<*rti*«l.     On  thi*  l*'»th  uf  the  »ain«*  month,  the  wairrof  iri« 

«iur  south  to  St.  Hranrhivr.  whi-n*  it  turiia  to  thi*  i'a»t,  aiiU  Ukr  hail  alrraily  sunk  forty  Iwrt,  anil  tlterut  bwl  Uwi»  r   .1- 

ntRtiniicn  111  that  (hr(*«ti>in  to  thf  Ovtrox  Klarirr:  furthiT  milcmhlv  «li*f uened  by  it«  nifcli.     But  on  llw  Mmt*  0*%    tK<- 

uuwnnN  it   (lii-lin*'«  i*iitf  or  tmi  |M)int«i  to  Ihi*  »iiuth.     The  nairr  oppiif«{  anoihur  mail   near  Mtwint  Mauimfttii.  ai   a 

fin«ilf  liMiirth  of  thi*  xalli'V  rannut  ln»  !r«i*  than  ihiriv  inih*«.  plan*  nhi'rr  the  planer  rp^led  i»n  Mime  Imi^e  piertt  .■(  r  *-k. 

ami  111  hri«:iilili.  in  thr  l-iwrr  {liiris  i*  ofcfii  inon*  ifian  two  whirh  ni»t  lifinK  ablr  to  iiiihi»tanil  tlit*  pre««urr<if  ilir  vnc-. 

mih'*  ;  hot  ah>ivf  iht' (ffiin/  ul.icirr  it  ii  inorh  narrower.  nuiMftiU  k>i^«*  way.     An  rnunnou*  niaM  (•(  watrr,  wh:  *. 

A  |».»rl  fil  iho  lattrr  i1i*lr.«'t  1*  i-nvrnnl  h)  tin*  i'\ten*«%t»  irv-  aciMirdin);  to  lhi»  puhli**  acriiuiitA.  amnuntrtl  to  fl%r  hubdrr-i 

niii^ii^  itf  ihi*  (  hk'riiMiitanu    ^lartiT,   in   i»hirh   tin*    n\fr  and  thirty  thinmaiid  nihir  fuihuni*.  ru<»he<l  at  tfti'^  ln^•  ir^ 

Diiiii^r  riM-H.    ThiH  xalli'v  1*  mnarkal'Ii*  l'>r  :l<  rapid  aM-fitt.  li»w«rr  \uiti*y.    In  lea*  than  half  an  iMiir.  it  had  oterBtkr'm*-! 

M.irtiiinv  |H  nu\\   l(i(t:t  ffrt  alt«ivi*  clit*  m'h,  hut  St.  Kraiirhifr  the  VillnKenf  Hatfne«.  and  in  a  »till  %hoflpr  periiMl  il  arr^r* 

1^  ^-ijr.     Fioin   Si.  HraiirhiiT  to   llu-   \ill.ij:i»  of  Ra^m*^  it  fniin  Raifnfn  at  Martiirny.     Althouch  aiicnal*  werr   imit' 

niiiliniifi«  to  riM*  wilh  i-iiual  rapi'l<i>,   hut    farthrr   upward  diatid)  nimh*  to  ari|nBiiit   thr   inhabitant*  mth   thi«   r%r^\, 

thi*  aMviit  i^niiK'h  nmn- ^t'utlt*.     Thr   ditTrrcnrri  of  clcia-  uI^miI  lift)  |M*riiin4   hM   thnr  h%i*«.     N«iC  nnl>  huu«r«  au* 

tiiiii.    whirli    aro   thi»    r-niM'nuoiin'   4if    thii   rapid     UM't'nt.  bariiH  wi'n*  lurniil  iway,  hut  <>\rii  r\tfn«i«e  fw*-*t««  ar.'.   -. 

aiviiunt  t<ir   tlu*  ditfiTi'iirt'^  of  1- Innate  and  prudurl;*  in  tin*  %i*tno   u\.m*%    the  miiI   hinu  U)Min   thr    rurkt.  «■•   rr.rfr  1 

dittiTi'iit   dutrirlK.     Thi'  rliinntf   uf  Marii^ny    appniarhf»  Ha^hiHl  iifT,  no  that   iiothmi;  ri'iniiioi'd   hut   the    hairrvk* 

that  ot  Il.il).  and  i*   ia\our.ihli*  tn  thr  crowth  of  ull   ktmU  The  damn i:f  na^  irr)  Kn'at.  and   e^ifimaled   at   upaanit.Y 
of  iruii%  f*<«iMn'iall\  >>f  rhi-^tiiut^  and  ^iiii'^:  the  wine  niadv     I.  Mo. (ion  fr.iii('4  in   the  di»trii't«  of  Baienev.  Kt.  Branch.'.*, 

hen*  I*  niuf-h  pn/nl,  p:irtirularly  that  of  ('iir|nempiii  and  di*  Honiernier.  ami  Martiu'ny.     It   «a4  a   happy  rimiiB*ia:.^ 

la   Marino.     At  H.ii;iii*«,  crain    i«  rai^eil  with  iliflh'ulty  ;  that  the  water  iifllie  Kht  ne  w:i%  unrummnnl)  low,  bo  im! 

thi*   upiMT  v:ine>   ih  imi  rulil  lor  auTKutiural   puq>jM*<i,   und  the  hiil  of  tin*   nver  iia«  rafiabh*  of  runtairiinK  the  «Kw' 

iiiiiy  a'l.iptfd  tor  rearing  r.ittlc;  the  rbiH*v*  inaih*  here  x**  in  ma^n  of  the  uater  and   earryiii;  it  t«*  the  Uke  nf  Cier-n 

priMt  di'MMiitl  III  the  nri^hh  niniii;  fimntrie^.     Tlie  inhahi-  otherwiM*  the  iiiuiidHtinn  of  thi^  otht-r  valley  would   r*.r«: 

faniH  of  this  xalU-y.  who.  with   the  cxreption  of  MartikMi),  dtrahU  ha\e  iiirrva^efl  thr  I0114  of  proiieity.     It  la  thr  crr«- 

luay  iiinouiil  to  almut   f*iur   thimsaiul.  are  di«liiipii«ihe<l    hy  ral   upinion   thai  thin   cilamiti  would   ha%e  taken  p^ao    .' 

thi*ir  imlu^try.     The   iiionntaiii^   whnh  eiirloM*  the  \:iUi*y  the  rut  had   not    Intii  made  thrnULrh  the  ire  iNiiTier .  *• 

eoDtaiii  ninu)   kiniU  of  iniiu'ral^,  and  it  !«  aaid  that  in  the  a  ma«i  of  water,  twu-i*  or  liirn'e  a^  liri;>*.  would  haie  >* 

fln*'»*iith  iviitury  Mlver  wan  wurkeil  here.  >  h-rtrd    lirhind    it   if  the   rut   hml    imt    l«rrn    ma«lr       T^*^ 

Thi4    \ alley    ha«.   in  our   time^.  lM*eomo   better  known  u'laruT  ttlandihi;  in   the   iror^e  wa«  not  n-m^ticd    by   'v 

owinir  tit  ail   e\fnl  whieh  wa»  de^trurtii'e  of  life  anil  pri>-  ru>h  of  the  wafrr*.  and  it  wui»  fearvd  that   if  lU  irm  -.«. 

|M'rt\.hut   tlirfW  Mime  huht  on  the  formation  of  new  ^la-  eouhl  n<it  U*  rfTi^'trd,  the  \aUey  woiilil  i*ftrn   !«  r&p^ic 

cirrii.  and   the  ruiiM.'r|ueiii*eH   Ut  be  drradeil  from  nueh  :in  to  similar  f-.ita»triiphi'«.     TIiih  tsavo   n«e   to  a  plan  if  rr- 

op«*raiion  of  natun*.    The  (■elroi  glacier  «irrupie<«  theup|wr  inoMnt;  it  by  thr  latMiur  of  men.     Fur  thai  purpose  vairr 

p.irt  i>f  a  mountain  calloil  Mau\oi»in,  whirh  tenninate*  at  a  waa  hp>u:;ht  by  wooilen   iii|M**i  re^tiniri^n  frames  Co  tbe  •«.?- 

ahort  di<»tanfi*   fnnn  the  riier  l)ran>ie  in  a  nearly  per|ien-  f^'e  of  the  ;;lurier,  and  tn**re  rondurinl  intu  ranaU  rui  «'V 

dirular  riM-k.  ulnHit  fl\e  hundreil  ft*i*t  hi&fh.     On  the  oppo-  the  ire.     Tliv  water  thuii  runnmu  in  the  ranala  b«  4cyv««« 

file  «ii«lc  of  the  rivtr  ntamU  Lnother  hiKli  mountain  ralieil  di^nolveil  the   ice  that   funn«   their  liotkim.  and  llw}  ^T'.m 

Pli'uriMir :  the  florae  forineil  by  lioth   mountain*  may   Iw  dfi'|ier  and  deeper  :  wImmi  they  attain  kurh  a  depth   a*  k 

atMiut  half  a  niiU*  wide.     In  l**!!  the  maaae^  uf  lee,  and  tluf  appnarh  the  unrfare  of  the  tfround.  an  imnente  bkri  ^ 

a^alanrhr^  talhnir  d<iwn  fnnn  the  Klarier  on  the  Meep  miIv  iri*  14  broken  off  and    pn^-ipitatol  into  th*  nfvr.     Sr^rra. 

of  ihi*  Mau\oNin  wi-n*  of  kuch  a  nize  that  the  auinmer  heal  enorraouii  piMvii  ha\e  in  Ihu  mannrr  alreadf  bcwn  nrmuii^l. 

di«i    not  diHMiUe  thrm,    and    runMM]uently   a  Klai-icr   whs  '  On  the  Ijth  of  June,  \'6l2,  an  cnornioua  Uorh,  roiilain  n^ 

foriui'il  111   the   (;or^l•  itM'lf      Tliw  i{ljrii*r  inereaiH'd  e\ery  '  fl\e  hundretl  thou«aiid  cubir  fti't  uf  irc.  wi«  dciarUi'4   fr  u 

)iar,  .mil  111  1m|7  it  oi*cupiiil   evfu  the   httl  uf  the  ri\ulvt,  tht*  Klat'ier ;  the    waters   of  the  llranao.   and  t%rt\  of   V^ 

—  f  tr  <^urh  only  tin*  Uraiiie  \%  at  Ihm  «p»t.     and  MopiMiI  ii4  Khoni*,  un  to  the  ulaee  whm'  it  i*nlep>  the  lake  i/CSron^ 

r>ur^e.     Th*'  iNinMefiuiMi'-i*  wa«.  tlut   a  like  betfan  to  form  wvn*  renden-il  ruld  to  a  threat  decree  by  it.     Of  the  prr«rLt 


b«<hin<l  till*  lie  harrii-r,  whieh  wa^  tlfiy   ftet  diTii :  but  no  Mali' of  the  |;Uru«r   no   arcount  Iiab   rearhod    ua.     tOlbU, 

d.iiiiri  r   i%.i«    appndh'ndrd   when    it    was  tihM*r%«*<l    that  thu  Bl<>t2heim,  ami  St-ll>)rh  > 

w:iif*r  of  the  laki*  W4«  di4iharuM-<l  hy  an  opfinntf  uiidiT  the         B.\'(iNIO.  a  word  deri\eil  from  the  Italian  A«r*^>*^<'k 

(rl.i«-nT      ThiH  KiHiiiii:;  wa*  utifortunati-U  ^hut   up  by   the  fiii'aii«  a  bath,  and  al^i  a  bathin;:  h'iu«r.     It  haa  biwtt  ap- 

H-i- III  IhH,   and   the    laki*  iM-ininl   ihi.>   iri'h.irrnr  «*ii>n  in-  plivl,  by   the   Kuro|ii'an«  tni'liiiK  with  thr   l^^aol,  to  Ute 

eniMil  I*  (-.(fht  tliiiifaiid  frit  in  Imifih,  and  niinrtban  two  priMin»  in  w  huh  ti.t-  >la\t-\or  ron\irt«wko  ar»  mwdb  U  •.-«% 

buiidii'l  U'li  in  driiih.     The  j«f-lMrru'r   it-M-lf.   which    pro-  in  tlie  dKk».  and  at  uthi-r  puUir  wuik*.  in  Call 

%inti-.|  th.-  wali'roMr  ••  Ijkr  fnnu  r:iiiiiijf  .iff.  wa*  lUi-  hufi-  AIithth.  and  ollu-r  1  il:.»  i.f   I  urkr)  or  Rarbar). 

drrd   Ifft   \'t\:^,   bIn>uI   iiiir   tluiUfaiiil  fi-rt  bfiMid.  and  whi-ri*  Tt  the   niKltt.     The  Kr>  iii  n    hkrwHe  rail  A^f  NT  iW 

kiiii>«l.  upward  of  twi  hundn-d  und   Iwfiit)    Iri't  aUiXr  tin*  of  drtonti'tii.  whert*  they  ketp  thnr  gtalle) •ftla%ra  U  Tm^jm 

Burfiif  iif  the  lake      Tlie  watrr,  h<iWf\fr.  n-rrivint;  ftupplu'H  and    Hn<«t      RAk'iiiu,  m  EumIuIi,  ha*  bcrn  Uw«l  no  •}*•} 

frini   thr    iiieitun;  «n'iw  of  the  (  hennuntane  K!at  n-r.   in-  in  n*  with  hrotbtl. 


erriM'l  rapi'lU.  and  finn  thr   I  Ith  to  thr 'J  1th  of  May  thu         RACiNOl.S.    a   town    in    the   di*mrtnirnl   of  _ 

»».i!aiv   .1  thi-   lakf  r«iM.'  lu-arly  tw-fiity-thre«-  fret.     Ti.t-  111-  Fraiiir.  ••11   tin-   «4>uth  of  nxht   liank  i4^  the   n%wr  Cete.  a 

h.i»»i'4i.i*..f  ihi-  l.iwrr  \al|i)  lNt!-«n  ii<iw  to  U-  awarv  uf  iht-ir  f.itb  r  uf  tin*  Ith.-or.  aiil  on  the  n«il  ffum  Pkm  to  NIomw 

daiiiri-r.  if  thr  i-  .•  bain.r  »ImiiM  jfn,.  Ha\  to  thf  |.r,.»*uri-  .,f  4  11  nitl.-i  S  S  K   of  thi-  f  nmr.  and  .16  miira  N.N  E.  of  IW 

th*  •.iliT  UImi.I.     Thi>  r.r..lliHt.-*l  that,  m  rii:^.  .1  ^inniar  :  ai.  r       It  i«  11  a  fii.i- .  .>uiitr^.  aUiut  four  or  fl«e  »ik«  irjm 


r%riil   hfl   la.d  wa*ti-  thf  whulo  xalU->.  and  droMiiiil  thr  »,|.  tl...  I.,:.k^  of  ih.-  R  .  .lir.      it'  'j*  N.  Uf..  4'  34    E- 

Uu'i-    if  H  i^ni-t  with  01. i>  huii'lrt-'l  and  furiy  iirr-fui*.     Thr\  (irri-iimu  li. 

air  .r.l.n-1*  appi  i^l  i.,   thi-  k'-^eriMiirn!  -f'  ih.   ,  tni-.n.  and        Thr  t  .w  n  it  ilMu.lt.  Mi  I  th.-  atrtwta  are  n  Wl  t 

•i.jtil...-   iiifAvurea  were  iniiiitihati-U  Likni  l-i  pii-\   :,\   an,  |)  |,.„  a;/.i  *-.  .,r  *i\nn  *pa-i'.  .»iir  ..f  ilir  handa        m  i 

a  in  *f..rturi.'        A    boTi/ohlal    ifal-iT*  wa«   rut   iiilu  thr    in-  curt  ••!    Kian.  r.  •i.rru.iiid.-.i   by   anaiirtb   aiMl  m  w  «f   a 

bafiir.  *i\  huiidrid  fiN-t  I  .nj:.  and  fifl)  fi-rt  ab.\e  the  •ur  fiuiilji:i.      Tin-  (  iii-  l»iiii|ii  r'u.wii  |«ftk-lva  ul        J         aa 

fa- 1-     r  Ihi'   lAr       It  wavthiUKhl   tltut  tin*  r'.i'\atiiin  jImjic  •in-jui .   but  it  t    iitrit<uU«  ni<:r  to  tlie  wo  J^  ■ 

th."  a«'i-r  w.i^  •ull'ii-itfht  t.i  alio*  i.uii' tn  fiii.tii  th."  wnrk  U  \,\  ti.rii.iu'  TM-ral  •  ik  iii.ilB.  whirh  haie 

f'.-   il...   Iiki-ioald  at'.a.ii  tht%  bi»«hl.     Vlhi-n  limJiod.  it  .\  kmjI  .|uii.i,t»  .pf  nik  it  wtiund  uff  fn 

wa,   •  .t.}-f^-.|  that  Ihi-  iii'^  *ij|.|.:i.-^  ..I  uatrr  w-uid  be  rai  •  tl*r  i.<-i4lii».ufh.»Hl  i-f  ihit  Uiwii.  and  a  re 

t  rl   H  ..^  I  ...  jp^llir*.  and  tii4t  aileraarda  tlie  wmlflr  itorif  of  ft  /.  •  .ir  JunUt^u,  i«  f»Uva  UMde  0/ 

V  >i.M  •<  •»j!v.-   th*  lie  u«rr  which  it  ran.  and  b>  thua  gia*  «o\ru  h«-ir      It  u  auppM^d  llial  tha 

dua':>  a.-.p,.„,f,i»  chtf  rut.  wuuld  al«i  luaor  the   aurlvtmf  l.rr.-.   ai..l    li.c    •up|««iii..n  tt  roiifl 

Witf  liWi-      1  lie  ,.|«iatu>ii  wjt  d  rfirull  and  wicu  aautfeniua,  lu.  |ium.-i.t«  «ib.ih  ha\r  t«^n  founil  ir 

but   aa   Ibe  .!*f..'rf  «•«    imiiiiiirut.  the  w.irk  ««a  purwiiod  pitpuial  .11  of  iho  nioiaane   m   h 

»uh   irrtti  aci.«iit.      The  cut  waa  flniah^  00  iho  IHh  ^noO  wrrr  >n  the  toon.     Thtf 
^«M«    >v  •"^•^  »M  It  torminAicd  than  the  water. .  Iiuapital.    Tboiw  aiw  m  B. 
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thai  tbe  water  is  conveyed  out  of  the  town  by  a  canaU  and 
serves  for  watering  the  neighbouring  lands. 

There  are  several  small  places  in  France  of  this  name. 
At  Bagnols,  not  far  from  Domfront,  in  the  department  of 
Orne,  are  celebrated  mineral  waters,  tepid  and  sulphureous, 
recommended  for  coses  of  palsy  followmg  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. It  is  a  mere  hamlet  of  seven  or  eight  houses,  form- 
ing the  bathing  establishment.  There  is  an  hospital  for 
the  working  class  and  the  soldiery,  who  are  supported  while 
here  by  the  Government. 

There  are  mineral  waters  also  of  considerable  local  repu- 
tation at  Baenols-les- Bains,  in  the  department  of  Lotcre, 
about  five  miles  east  of  Mende.  the  capital :  they  excitie  the 
appetite  and  promote  perspiratioti.  Bagnols  les  Bains  is  in 
44^  .{O'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  36'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

BAGNORE'A,  a  town  in  the  Papal  State,  knd  a  bishop's 
sec,  with  a  population  of  1 700  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on 
the  ridge  of  calcareous  hills  which  divides  the  lake  of  Bol- 
sena  from  the  vallev  of  the  Tiber.  The  ahtibnt  Balneuttt 
Rexium  was  one  mile  distant,  at  a  spot  now  called  Civita ; 
it  was  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  limestone  rock,  joined  to 
the  surrounding  country  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  This 
approach  has  been  gradually  worn  out  by  the  rains,  and  one 
portion  of  it  having  entirely  given  Way,  the  rock  is  now 
isolated. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  removed  about  a 
century  since  to  the  new  town.  At  CiVita,  there  al^,  lying 
in  front  of  the  old  cathedral,  several  marble  pillars,  which 
have  evidently  belonged  to  some  temple.  A  fine  Etruscan 
urn,  with  a  beautiful  basso-Hlievo,  representing  two  antient 
bieoe  with  their  horses,  and  a  number  of  fl<rures  crowding 
after  them,  the  whole  in  ah  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Bngnorea. 
( Review  of  Cramet^s  Descnption  of  Antient  Ital^  in  Journal 
of  EducatioHy  No.  XtV.)  Bagnorea  is  eight  miles  N.N.E. 
oi  Monteflascone,  and  six  miles  S.  of  Orvieto,  and  three 
miles  distant  from  the  high  road  fVom  Rome  to  Florence. 
The  old  Bai;norea,  or  BalneUm  Regium,  was  the  birth- 
place of  St  Bonaventura,  a  distinguished  theological  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  a  cardinal  who  exercised 
much  inftuenee  on  church  affairs  in  his  time. 

BAGCKUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  orfler  Cofeop- 
tera,  and  family  Curculionida*,  The  little  beetles  com- 
po>ing  this  genus  are  all  of  a  mud  colour,  and  feed  upon 
aquatic  plants,  probably  both  in  the  larva  and  imago  states. 
There  are  mx  or  eight  species  fbund  in  England. 

BAGPIPE, a  musical  instrument  of  the  pneumatic  kind, 
still  well  known,  though  fast  falling  into  disuse,  and  which 
pn>bably  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  banished  fk-om  all  parts  of 
our  island,  except  the  most  remote  and  least  advanced  in 
tat^te.  It  is  descril)cd  by  Grassineau  as  consisting  of  a 
leathern  bag,  inflated  by  a  port- vent  fixed  in  it,  which  has  a 
valve ;  and  of  three  pipes,  the  first  and  second  called  the 
great  and  little  drone,  each  giving  but  one  note,  the  third, 
a  kind  of  oboe  having  eight  ventages,  or  holes,  en  which  the 
tune  is  played  by  the  Angers.  The  wind  is  communicated 
to  the  pipes  by  compressing  the  bag  under  the  arm,  the 
tnouth-picce  of  each  pipe  being  fixed  in  the  bag.  The  com- 
pa<ft  of  this  instrument  is  three  octaves. 

The  ^aj^r/M,  or  something  nearly  similar  tp  it,  was  in  use 
among  the  anticnts.  Blanchinus  gives  a  figure  of  it  under 
the  name  of  tibia  utHcufaris,  though  this  is  not  precisely 
the*  same  as  the  modem  instrument.  Luscinius,  in  his 
^f^i^urgia  (1536),  has  a  wood-cut  of  it,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  bagpipe  in  his  time  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
ours.  Indeed,  it  is  mentioned,  though  not  described,  by 
Chaucer,  who  says  of  his  miller — 

'  A  baipcrpipe  wf  I  eoude  he  bkwe  and  mnum  ;  * 

and  this,  we  are  told  in  the  same  prologue,  was  the  music 
to  which  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  performed  their  journey*. 

Biigpife  &eem»  a  translation  of  the  German  Sarkp/etfs, 
By  the  Italians  it  is  called  Comamtua;  by  Hhe  French, 
Mutftte,  not  Chalumeauy  as  Dr.  Burney  states';  the  latter 
signify  ing  a  single  pipe  of  the  simplest  kind. 

BA'GR.ADAS.    [See  Mbjrkdar.] 

BAHA'MAS,  or  LUCA'YOS,  are  achain  of  low  islands 
stretching  in  a  north-westerly  direction  flrom  the  north  side 
of  St  I>)mingo  to  the  coast  of  East  Florida.  It  is  composed 
of  innumerable  rocks,  islets  (called  keys),  and  islanus,  of 
which  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  ore  inhabited :  these 
tre  New  Providence,  Turk's  Island,  Eleuthera,  Exuma, 
Harbour  Island,  Crooke4  Island,  Long  Island,  St.  Salva- 


dor. Cayoof,  Watlin^s  Island,  Rum  Key«  and  Heneagua. 
Some  of  the  largest  islands,  as  Great  Bahama  and  Luc^ayo, 
now  called  Abaco,  with  many  smaller  ones,  remain  without 
inhabitants.  St.  Salvador,  called  by  the  Indians  Guana- 
hani,  was  the  first  land  fallen  in  with  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage  in  1492; 

Wh^n  the  Bahamas  werp  first  discovered,  they  were 
peopled  by  a  numerous,  mild,  and  happy  race  of  Indians ) 
however,  as  the  islands  prodtieed  ito  gold,  the  Sjlaniards  did 
not  form  any  settlements  on  them^  but  carried  the  natives 
over  to  His|mniola  to  work  the  mines,  or  act  as  divers  in  the 
pearl-fishenes  of  Cumana,  and  thus,  id  a^ont  fourteen  years* 
the  whole  race  became  entirely  extinct  Some  stone  hatehets 
and  domestic  utenSils  of  the  aborigines  are  oocasionally 
fbund  in  the  isfaDds. 

The  Bahamas  remained  uninhabited  till  the  year  1029, 
when  New  Providence  Was  settled  by  the  English,  who  held 
it  till  1641,  and  were  then  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
destroyed  the  colony,  but  made  no  attempt  to  settle  there 
themselves.  It  was  again  colonized  by  the  Etiglish  in  1666, 
and  continued  in  their  hands  till  1 703,  when  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Spaniards  destroyed  Nassau,  and 
obliged  the  Inhabitants  to  seek  refuge  by  flight.  Some, 
however,  who  remained  were  rendered  desperate  by  their 
recent  sufferings,  and  the  plbce  became  a  rendezvous  for 
pirates,  who  became  so  notorious,  and  committed  such  de- 
predations in  the  adjacent  seas,  that  government  deter- 
mined to  suppress  them,  and  re-settle  the  colony.  This 
took  place  in  1718,  aild  shortly  aflerwatds  settlements  were 
formed  on  some  of  the  other  islands :  Nassau  itself  (the 
town  of  New  Providence)  was  fortified  in  1740. 

The  Bahamas  now  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  revolutionaiy  war,  when  New  Pro- 
vidence was  taken  possession  of  by  die  Americans  (1776) ; 
but  thev  abandoned  it  VBry  shortlv  afterwards.  In  1781  all 
the  Bahamas  were  reduced  by  th(B  Spaniards,  but,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1 783,  they  were  again  restored  to  the 
British  crown.  At  the  close  of  the  American  wAr,  many  of 
the  royalists  transferred  the  remains  of  their  ph)perty  \xs  these 
islands,  and  since  that  |ieriod  the  number  of  the  people  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  have  progressively  increased. 
To  encourage  commerce,  Nassau  was  declared  a  free  port  lA 
1 787  ;  this  town  is  the  centre  of  trade,  but  there  atti  three 
other  regular  ports  of  entry — Sxuma,  Caycos,  and  Turk's 
Island. 

Nassau  is  als6  the  sedt  of  government,  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  most  other  British  West  India  islands:  there  is 
a  governor  and  council  afipointed  b)r  the  Croiirn,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly,  or  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
governor  is  the  pnncipal  executive  authority,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  hds  the  powe^  Of  summoning  and 
dissolving  the  legislative  body,  or  of  putting  a  negative  on 
its  proceedings.  The  council  is  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, and  is  e(iui\'alent  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  England. 
Tlie  House  of  Assembly  (similar  to  the  Coihmons)  consists 
of  the  representatives  of  the  several  islands,  in  number  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty:  the  necessary  qualiB(»tion  fbr 
this  oflSce  is,  property  to  the  value  of  2000/.  currency,  or 
200  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  electors  are  all  firee  white 
persons,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  ha\'e  re- 
sided twelve  months  m  the  colony.  Brides  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  errors,  there  is  the  supiemb  court,  an  in- 
ferior court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  vice-admiralty  court 
A  chamber  of  commerce  has  also  been  established  at  Nas- 
sau, which  serves  as  a  court  of  arbitration  for  salvage  on 
property  saved  by  vessels  of  the  islands ;  each  party  giving 
t)ond  to  abide  bv'the  arbitrament  made. 

The  principal  islands  are  situated  on  those  remarkable 
flats  called  the  Bahama  Banks,  of  which  the  Great  Bank 
(lying  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  archipelago)  occupies 
an  extent  of  300  miles  in  length  N.W.  and  8.E.,  and  80  in 
breadth ;  the  deepest  water  on  any  part  of  this  bank  is 
thirty  feet,  but  the  patches  of  conu  rock  and  dry  sand  are 
innumerable.  These  banks  rise  almost  perpendiculailjr 
from  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water,  and  are  formed  of 
coral,  with  an  accumulation  of  shells  and  calcareous  sand. 
The  character  of  the  islands  is  generally  long  and  narrow, 
low,  and  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  their  figure  ana 
surface  throughout  bein^  nearly  the  tame.  At  the  greatest 
depth  yet  reached  by  digging,  nothing  hat  been  found  but 
calcareous  rock,  with  an  intermixture  of  shells.  Those 
islands  not  situated  on  the  bank  have  a  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
ing a  shMt  distance  lh>m  the  shore,  forming  the  boundarr 
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of  sounding,  immediately  outside  which  the  lea  is  often 
unfathomable. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthv ;  the  summer  ran^e 
of  the  thermometer  is  from  80°  to  90"^  Fahrenheit,  and  m 
winter  from  60°  to  65°.  The  north-east  trade-wind  prevails 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter 
months,  from  November  to  March,  when  strong  gales  fre- 
quently blow  from  the  north-west  Thunder-storms  are 
violent  and  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt. 
There  are  no  streams  or  rivers,  but  water  is  easily  procured 
by  digging.  The  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  but  the  islands  are 
generally  fruitful,  and  produce  several  species  of  trees,  as 
mahogany,  satin  wood,  lignum  vitas,  cedars,  pines,  braziletto, 
wild  cinnamon,  fustic,  and  pimento,  with  a  great  variety  of 
esculent  vegetables.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  plenty,  and 
in  the  woods  are  found  the  wild  hog  and  the  agouti. 

The  following  is  the  latest  statistical  account  of  the  Baha- 
mas for  1831,  as  laid  before  Parliament,  according  to  the 
Statistical  Tables  compiled  under  the  direction  qf  the 
Board  0/ Trade--- 


Revenue 

Expenditure  .  .  • 

Value  of  imports  • 

Ditto    exports     .  •  • 

Shipping  inwards,  No.  466. 
Ditto  outwards,  No.  499.     • 

Population*  whites  and  free  coloured 
Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  slaves  • 

Ditto  ditto     • 


£22,399 
46,333 
91,561 
74,658 

48,765  tons 
54,264  — 

3*368  males 
3,863  females 
4,727  males 
4,830  females 


Total  population        .         .         16,788 

The  islands  are  divided  into  ten  pushes :  there  are  ^rtr- 
oue  places  of  worship,  capable  of  containing  4890  souls, 
seven  schools,  in  which  458  children  of  both  sexes  and  in 
about  equal  numbers  are  taught,  and  one  prison.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  dyewoods,  bark,  fustic, 
salt ;  with  turtle  and  fruits.  The  crops  of  cotton  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  chenille  and  red  bug ;  the  latter  stains 
the  cotton  so  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  is  no  longer  the  staple.  The  total  export  of  this 
article  in  1831  was  69  bales.  Altogether  the  exports  of  the 
Bahamas  are  very  trifling.  Not  more  than  600  tons  an- 
nually, 560  of  which  consist  of  Brazilletto  wood  and  fustic. 
Great  numbers  of  pine-apples  are  grown  for  sale,  principally 
to  North  American  traders.  In  1831.  38,465  dozens  were 
thus  raised.  The  islands  generally  produce  sufficient  maize 
and  ground  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Turk's 
Islands  afford  the  principal  supply  of  salt ;  from  one  to  two 
thousand  '  rakers'  visit  tnem  annually,  beginning  their  ope- 
rations in  February.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bahamas  derive  considerable  profit  from  giving  asHist- 
ance  to  vessels  involved  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  their 
innumerable  rocks  and  shoals,  and  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  or  by  saving  lives  and  property  from  those  already 
wrecked,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  namo  of  wreckers.* 
They  are  licensed  by  the  government,  and  a  le^l  salvage 
is  allowed  on  property  recovered  by  them.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal trade  now  carried  on  in  the  Bahamas. 

The  people  of  the  Bahamas  appear  to  have  but  little 
attachment  to  their  native  soil,  which  arises  probably  from 
their  having  so  little  solid  local  interest:  in  the  town  of 
Nassau  only  are  there  buildings  of  any  value.  From  the 
necessity  which  the  planters  are  frequently  under  of  shifting 
from  one  tract  to  another,  their  dwelling-houses  are  mere 
negro  huts  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  sometimes  even  are 
furnished  by  the  hands  of  the  same  rude  artists. 

The  English  packet  on  her  way  home  from  Jamaica 
always  calls  at  Crooked  Island  to  drop  and  receive  the 
Bahama  mails. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  varies  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
the  different  harbours,  and  the  time  of  high  water,  full  and 
change,  from  7h.  30m.  to  9h.  30m.  a.m.  The  velocity  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  at  its  maximum  between  the  Bahamas 
and  the  Florida  shore,  running  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour. 

The  whole  group  is  contained  between  the  parallels  of  2(P 
and  27°  40'  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  68**  40'  and  79°  20'  W. 
of  Greenwich. 

(Bryan  £dwards*s  Hut,  qf  West  Indies;  Colombian  Na- 
vigator,) 


BAHAR,  a  very  extensive  provinee  of  Hiadoiteii,  eon- 
sidercd  to  be  the  second  in  importance  amons  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  is  situated  between  22°  ana  27*^  N.  lat. . 
it  is  computed  to  contain  about  50,000  square  miles.  Bahar 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepal,  on  tne  east  by  Bengal, 
on  the  south  by  Gundwana,  and  on  the  west  by  ^Uhabad» 
Oude,  and  Gundwana. 

Bahar,  together  with  Bengal,  was  added  to  the  Mohau- 
medan  dominions  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  eeii- 
tury  by  Cuttub,  a  native  of  Turkistan,  who,  having  been 
originsdly  the  slave,  became  the  favourite  general,  and  after- 
wards the  adopted  son  and  successor,  of  Mohammed,  the 
founder  of  the  Afghaun  or  Patau  dynasty  in  India,  lo 
1530  Bahar  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  mndfiitlMT  of 
Akbar,  and  with  him  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Moguls  in 
Hindustan,  which  continued  until  the  establiBhrnent  of  the 
British  empire.  This  extensive  district,  together  with  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  came  into  posaetsioa  of  the 
British  East  India  Company  on  the  12th  of  August,  1765, 
and  were  conveyed  by  firmaun  firom  the  Mogul  Shah 
AUum.  The  imperial  grant  tibus  acquired  is  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  the  Company  as  '  the  Dewanny,  or  ooUectioa 
and  receipt  of  the  revenues  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,' 
and  its  acquisition  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  power 
of  the  English  in  India.  It  is  not  to  be  imsffined  that  so 
vast  an  extent  of  territory  was  ceded  voluntarily  on  the  part 
of  the  Mogul.  That  sovereign  had  been  previously  brought 
so  far  within  the  power  of  the  Company  as  to  be  eompelled 
to  agree  to  any  conditions,  however  arbitrarv,  that  the  British 
might  impose.  In  return  for  the  princely  doninioo  thus 
ceded,  the  Mogul  was  assured  the  annual  psTment  of 
twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  300,0001.  sterling 
money,  as  a  quit-rent 

By  this  change  of  masters,  however  brought  about,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bahar  have  undoubtedljr  been  eonsidtrabls 
gainers.  Thev  have  acquired  the  quiet  and  permanent 
possession  of  their  farms,  and  have  enjoyed  an  eimnplioB 
from  the  evils  of  war.  Under  these  oircumstaiioes  the 
number  of  inhabitants  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  proportionally  extended* 
The  population  of  the  province,  as  taken  fkom  the  returns  of 
the  maljicistrates  and  collectors  of  the  various  districts  in  the 
beginmng  of  the  present  century,  amounted  to  10,974,000 
souls. 

Bahar  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best 
cultivated,  and  most  populous  districts  in  Hindustan.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  a  temperate  cUmate,  is  wdl  witered,  is  pro- 
vided with  easy  internal  communications,  and  has  the  f^ 
ther  advantage  of  being  a  thoroughfare  fSor  the  comineree  of 
Bengal  with  Uie  upper  provinces. 

The  province  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three 
districts.  The  first  and  second  of  these  divisioiis  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  level  plain  containing  about  26,000 
square  miles  of  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  land.  These 
two  divisions  are  separated  by  the  Ganges,  which  runs  with 
an  easterly  course  for  20U  miles  through  the  province.  The 
plain  on  the  north  of  this  stream  extends  for  70  miiss  ts 
the  forests  of  Nepal  and  Morung,  and  is  separstsd  Ihia 
Groruckpoor,  in  the  province  of  Oude,  by  the  nver  Gandaki, 
and  from  Purneah,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Cost.  The  second 
district  extends  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and 
is  separated  from  Allahabad  on  the  west  bv  the  nver  Ca- 
ramnassa,  which  Major  Rennell  supposes  to  be  the  Coome- 
nasesof  Arrian.  {Indica.A.)  On  the  east,  this  second  division 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Rajmahal,  where  it  meets  abrsndi 
of  the  southern  hills  in  Bengal,  near  to  the  pass  of  Telling- 
hurry.  The  third  district,  which  comprises  nearly  20,001 
square  miles,  is  composed  of  high  and  rugged  hills,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Allahabad  and  Gundwana ;  on  the 
south  by  Gundwana  and  Orissa ;  on  the  east  by  Bennl, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  zillah  or  district  of  Baw.  inis 
hilly  tract  is  subdivided  into  three  bdads  named  Pdaman, 
Ramghur,  and  Chuta  Nagpore  (Little  Naffpore).  The 
whole  division  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  xMagpoie. 

In  the  plains,  a.  hot  parching  wind  from  the  west  prevails 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  hot  season,  and  blows  strongly 
during  the  day ;  but  at  night  the  air  is  commonlv  tempcnd 
by  a  cool  breeze  from  the  opposite  direction.  Thu  paroling 
wind  is  not  constant,  but  sometimes  ceases  fbr  wedu  to- 
gether. During  the  cold  season,  fhist  is  sometiBMS  expe- 
rienced among  the  hills,  the  air  of  which  is  ccMnsidered  to 
be  bracing  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans  who  have  been 
enfeebled  by  the  continued  heat  of  other  districts^    Dnnng 
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Mm  eoM  •eftflpn  the  thermometer  at  ranriie  frequently 
■tsnds  as  low  as  35^  to  40*"  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  but  in  the 
altemoon  rises  to  70^ 

The  pnnrinoe  of  Bahar  is  divided  into  six  zillahs  or  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  Boglipore,  Bahar,  Tirhoot,  Sarun  (the  asylum) ; 
which  district  of  Sarun  comprehends  Bettiah  or  Chumparun, 
formeriy  a  separate  dintrict ;  Shahabad  (the  royal  residence), 
and  Ramghur  (the  house  of  Rama). 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bahar  are  the  Ganges,  the  Soue, 
the  Chmdaki,  the  Caramnassa,  the  Duram(xlah,  and  the 
Dewah.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller 
streams.  The  tracts  south  of  the  Ganges  are  not  so  well 
supplied  with  water  as  the  country  north  of  that  river,  and 
thuf  artificial  means  of  irrigation  common  in  the  East,  such 
as  wells  and  tanks,  are  provided  as  necessary  substitutes. 

A  large  Quantity  of  saltpetre  is  produced  in  Bahar,  prin- 
cipally in  the  divisions  of  Hadjypoor  and  Sarun,  whence 
die  greater  part  of  that  article  intended  for  the  Company's 
puPMiase  has  been  procured.  This  article  of  commerce 
IS  produced  in  artificial  beds,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
mixed  with  calcareous  and  other  earths.  It  is  believed  that 
the  hot,  dry  wind  which  prevails  in  those  parts  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
the  nitre.  The  oxygen  and  azote  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of*  this  salt  are  supplied  by  the  air  and  the  putre- 
fying organic  substances;  but  how  the  potass  which  it 
contains  is  developed  has  hitherto  remainea  undiscovered. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  is  general  throughout  the 
province. 

Opium  is  produced  very  abundantly  and  of  excellent 
quality  in  all  the  districts  of  the  province.  This  drug  is 
strictly  monopolised  by  the  Company's  government,  and  the 
cultivators  of  the  poppy  are  in  consequence  placed  under 
very  strict  regulations.  Wheat,  barlev,  and  rice  of  excellent 
Quality,  sugar,  indigo,  betel-nuts,  ana  essences,  particularly 
tne  attar  of  roses,  are  among  the  ordinary  productions  of  ibe 
province. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  province,  are  superior  in  size  and  strength  to  ttieir 
neighbours,  the  Bengalese  ;  from  one-fourth  to  about  one- 
third  of  them  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  remainder  Hindus. 
The  birth-place  of  Buddha  is  within  the  province,  and,  pre- 
vknisly  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  the  Buddhist  religion 
was  professed  by  the  chiefs;  but  this  system  of  faith  nas 
since  been  completely  eradicated  from  among  them.  In- 
toxication, by  means  both  of  fermente<l  liquors  and  dru^,  is 
very  common,  especially  in  the  hilly  districts ;  cleanhness 
is  not  to  be  numbered  among  their  virtues,  the  filthiness 
9f  their  villages  being  excessive. 

It  is  traditionally  Mieved  that,  previous  to  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  of  Bahar,  this  province  formed  two  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  the  northern  division  bearing  the 
name  of  Mithila,  and  the  southern  that  of  Magadha.  The 
language  of  these  two  divisions  consists  of  different  dialects 
to  the  present  day  ;  both  have  a  great  affinity  in  the  form  of 
the  characters  and  in  many  of  their  terms  with  the  Ben- 
galee :  this  resemblance  is  greatest  in  the  south. 

(MilVs  History  of  hritim  India;  Ayeen  Akbery ;  Ren- 
nell's  Memoir  (\fa  Map  ^  Hindustan ;  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

BAHAR,  a  zillah  or  distnct  of  Hindustan,  occupying  the 
southern  part  of  the  central  portion  of  the  province  just  de- 
scribed. This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ganges, 
on  the  ea^t  bv  the  district  of  Boglipore,  on  the  south  by 
Ramghur  and  Boglipore,  and  on  the  west  by  Shahabad. 
rhe  southern  boundary  has  been  but  ill  defined.  The  ex- 
treme leniith  of  the  district,  from  cast  to  went,  is  1 20  miles, 
iod  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  80  miles ; 
its  Huperflcial  extent  is  6358  square  miles. 

The  district  of  Bahar  is  for  the  greatest  part  a  level  plain 
throughout,  but  interspersed  with  rugged,  barren,  naked, 
tod,  for  the  most  part,  isolated  hills.  About  the  centre  of 
the  district  are  three  remarkable  clusters  of  hills.  One  of 
these  clusters,  the  Bembur  Pahur,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tirer  Phalgu  ;  another,  the  Rajagriha,  is  on  the  east  side  of 
that  river;  and  the  third,  which  is  a  long  narrow  ridge,  is 
Myacent  to  Sheikhpoorah.  The  elevation  of  these  hills  is 
lot  considerable,  the  highest  being  not  more  than  700 
bet.  Towards  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  is  a 
i     ion  of  the  Vindhyan  chain  of  mountains,  by  which  the 

*t  Gangetic  plain  is  bounded  on  the  south,  and  which, 
Dcing  in  the  province  of  Baharp  extends  to  Ramitte- 


ram,  in  the  straits  of  Ceylon,  near  to  Cape  Comorin.  lliese 
hills  are  double  the  height  of  those  already  described.  Th6 
hills  in  this  district  do  not  any  where  approach  the  (^nges. 
The  Gknges  is  generally  a  mile  wide  m  this  district,  and 
is  not  any  where  fordable  within  its  limits.  In  additioh  io 
this  stream,  the  district  is  watered  by  the  Sone,  the  Punpun, 
the  Phalgu  or  Fulgo,  the  Saeri,  and  the  Panchane,  with 
their  numerous  branches.  The  Sone.  or  Golden  River,  rises 
on  the  east  side  of  the  province  of  Gundwana,  and  flows  to 
the  N.  E.  through  Allahabad,  where  it  is  joined  by  other 
streams ;  taking  then  a  more  northern  direction,  it  joins  the 
Ganges  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Moneah  in  this  dis- 
trict Tbe  channel  of  the  Sone»  in  the  proyince  of  Bahar,  is 
celebrated  for  containing  beautiihl  peboles,  which  take  a 
high  polish.  These  peMles  are  probably  brought  from  the 
southern  hills  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  The  river 
likewise  contains  excellent  fish,  including  several  kinds  of 
carp.  After  heavy  rains  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  nn- 
fkvourable  to  navigation ;  but,  at  other  times,  boats  of  con^ 
siderable  size  pass  in  a  direct  lino  for  about  fifty-five  miles 
between  the  districts  of  Bahar  and  Shahabad.  This  river 
and  the  Nerbudda  derive  their  common  source  from  a  lake, 
and,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  for  1 500  miles,  make,  con- 
jointly with  the  Ganges,  an  island  of  the  southern  part  of 
Hindustan. 

The  climate  is  considered  to  be  generally  healthy.  In 
spring,  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  is,  in  some  places,  in- 
creased by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  sands  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  or  firom  naked  rocks.  In  the  winter,  the  natives 
ffenerally  kindle  fires  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  although 
frosts  are  rare.  This  district  produces  excellent  wheat, 
barley,  and  rice :  the  rice  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  in  great 
request  in  the  markets  of  Calcutta.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton  is  not  of  sufllcient  amount  for  the  employment  of  the 
native  looms,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  f^m  the  west. 
Tobacco  and  indigo  are  also  raised,  but  not  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  rent  paid  for  land  is  high, 
usually  amounting  to  one-half  its  produce,  yet  the  cultivators 
are  ^nerally  comfortable.  When  first  it  came  into  ilb»  pot- 
session  of  the  British,  the  ffreatest  part  of  this  district  was 
in  a  wild  uncultivated  condition,  and  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  part,  were  a  prey  to  internal  dissen- 
sions. Now  the  plains  are  universally  cultivated  to  the  very 
bases  of  the  hills ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  them- 
selves are  utteriv  unfit  for  any  kind  of  tillage.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ganges  give  two 
annual  crops. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  lands  in  this  distnct  is  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  rent,  ^et  it  is  observed  that 
the  state  of  cultivation  of  this  portion  is  bv  no  means  so 
good  as  of  Uiat  which  is  subjected  to  the  land-tax,  an  eflfoct 
which  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  established  custom  of 
succession,  which  causes  these  rent-fl'ee  estates  to  be  par- 
celled out  into  petty  holdings.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
migority  of  the  zemindars  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
peasanU,  and  are  but  little  removed  fhmi  a  state  of  beggaiy. 
The  generahty  of  the  cultivators  who  contribute  to  the  land 
revenue,  and  who  are  under  a  diflbrent  law  or  custom  of 
inheritance,  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  very  good  circum- 
stances. 

The  winds  blow  almost  constantly  either  fW>m  the  east  or 
the  west.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  Mareh 
the  west  wind  prevails ;  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of 
Junei  the  wind  varies  from  east  to  west,  the  duration  being 
nearly  equal  firom  each  quarter ;  thence  to  the  end  of  July, 
the  wind  is  constantly  from  the  east,  when  it  changes  again, 
and  blows  from  the  west  until  the  end  of  August.  I'rom 
that  time  until  the  end  of  October,  it  again  shif&  to  the  east, 
and  thence  to  the  middle  of  January  the  winds  blow  ftt>m 
the  west  or  the  east  for  nearly  equal  periods.  Of  course  this 
order  is  liable  to  occasional  irregularity ;  but  taking  one  year 
with  another,  the  statement  may  be  considered  correct. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Patna  iPadmdpatt\ 
the  lotus-bearing),  the  capital  of  the  province ;  Gaya,  the 
capiul  of  the  district ;  and  Dinapoor.  The  villages  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  consist  of  mud-built  bouses,  huddled 
together,  without  regard  to  comfort  or  ventiUtion.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  181 1  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan 
(Hamilton)  at  8,765,150  persons,  of  whom  724,159  were 
Mohammedans  and  2,030,991  Hindus. 

There  are  six  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  distriot ;  these 
are,  Gaya,  lUgagripa,  Baikuntha,  the  river  Punpun,  Loha- 
dainUi  sod  Chyaban  Muni.   The  first  four  tre  much  tei 
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quented,  particularly  Gaya,  which,  as  the  hirth-place  of 
Buddha,  is  held  in  great  veneration  hy  Buddhists,  while  it  is 
considered  sacred  hy  the  Hindus,  as  having  heen  the  scene 
of  one  of  Vishnu's  victories  which  he  gained  over  a  giant 
The  government  derives  a  revenue  from  pilgrims  who  fre 
quent  these  holy  places,  hy  which  means  their  numhers  are 
known ;  200,000  persons  have  heen  taxed  in  a  year,  as  pil- 
grim-visiters  at  Gaya. 

The  marriase  ceremony  takes  place  at  an  early  age  in  Ba- 
har,  hut  the  wife  does  not  enter  ner  husband's  house  until 
she  has  reached  the  year  of  maturity,  when  she  is  con- 
ducted to  it  with  great  ceremonies.  Widows  have  been 
allowed  the  privilege  of  burning  themselves  when  they  re- 
ceive the  account  of  their  husband's  death,  even  although 
this  should  happen  at  a  distance;  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  this  act  of  self-devotion  has  not  been  per- 
mitted unless  in  presence  of  the  corpse.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bahar  ditfcr  also  from  their  neighbours  in  not  considering 
it  necessary  to  place  the  feet  of  dying  persons  in  the  sacred 
river.  Poor  and  ignorant  persons  are  here  left  to  die  in  their 
own  houses,  but  the  religious  feelings  of  people  of  rank 
and  education  lead  them  to  turn  their  relations  out  of  doors 
when  they  appear  about  t3  die.  Placing  the  sufferer  then 
upon  a  mat,  he  is  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  Some  sacred  herb  or  stone  is  placed  near  his  body, 
and  prayers  are  repeated  until  he  dies.  In  some  cases,  and 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  dying  person  admit  of  it,  he 
takes  into  his  hands  the  tail  of  a  cow,  and  makes  an  offering 
of  the  animal  to  the  Brahmins.  The  better  feelings  of  our 
nature  have  so  far  overcome  religious  injunctions  in  these 
cases  that  the  natives  have  acquired  great  skill  in  obscr\'iug 
the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution,  so  that  the  dying 
man  is  seldom  exposed  in  the  manner  here  described  tiU 
sensation  is  deadened  or  has  ceased. 

Leprosy  is  of  common  occurrence  here,  and  the  prejudice 
against  persons  seiied  with  this  malady  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  taken  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ganges  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  there  cast  into  the  stream  with 
a  pot  of  sand  tied  round  the  neck.  Nor  do  the  sufferers  ob- 
ject to  this  proceeding.  Being  helpless  and  miserable  out- 
casts, they  have  little  to  render  life  desirable,  and  they  are 
besides  taught  to  believe  that  the  sin  fbr  the  commission 
of  which  the  disease  is  inflicted,  can  be  expiated  only  by 
dying  in  the  sacred  stream. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Dr.  Ha- 
milton's Statistical  Survey  of  Bahar  ;  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  A  fairs  of  India.) 

BAHAR,  a  town  in  the  province  and  district  of  the  same 
name,  which  Was,  in  all  probability,  once  the  capital  of  both ; 
but  has  since  been  superseded  as  to  the  province  by  Patna, 
and  as  to  the  district  by  Gaya.  The  town  of  Bahar  is  situ- 
ated in  25°  13'  N.  lat.,  and  85°  35'  £.  long.  It  is,  in  iu  pre- 
sent condition,  a  large  straggling  place,  whose  buildings 
surround  a  dttch  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  antient 
city,  now  nearly  deserted.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  heavy 
building  of  stone,  covered  by  several  diminutive  domes ;  the 
interior  is  divided  into  as  many  cells,  resembling  the  an- 
tient mosques  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan.  The 
best  part  of  the  town  consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  street, 
paved  irregularly  with  bricks  and  stones.  The  place  alto- 
gether contains  about  5000  houses,  but  is  politically  of 
little  or  no  importance.  The  surrounding  country  is  well 
cultivated,  and  improved  by  artificial  irrigation.  Bahar 
is  35  miles  from  Patna,  297  from  Calcutta,  and  642  from 
Delhi. 

(Dr.  Hamilton's  Statistical  Survey  of  the  District  qf  Ba- 
har; Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer.) 

BAHAWULPOOR,  an  extensive  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mooltan  in  Hindustan,  280  miles  long,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  120  miles  broad.  This  territory  was, 
until  1811,  tributary  to  the  Afghan  government,  which, 
however,  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  immediate  ruler  of  the  division,  Bahawul  Khan.  At 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  just  mentioned, 
Runjeet  Singh,  Rajah  of  Lahore,  taking  advantage  of  the 
inferior  abilities  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Bahawul  Khan, 
seiied  upon  the  territory,  and  has  since  possessed  it  in  full 
sovereignty. 

Bahawulpoor  is  watered  by  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  by 
which  term  is  comprehended  the  country  lying  between 
the  five  streams  tributary  to  the  Indus,  which  join  that 
river  within  the  province  of  Mooltan.  These  five  streams 
are  the  Jbylumor  Hydaspet;  the  Chinaub  or  Aoesines; 


the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes ;  the  Bey  ah  or  Hypluiiit;  Mid  At 
Sutleje  or  Hesudrus.  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  tlie  riven 
is  very  fertile ;  but  westward  of  the  Chinaub,  and  at  soiM 
dfstance  from  that  stream,  the  land  ii  poor,  whiU  in  the 
east  part  of  the  division  it  is  perfectly  sterile.  In  tra* 
veiling  towards  the  Riypoot  states,  it  it  neoeaaary  %$ 
pro>*iae  an  establishment  of  camels,  as  in  the  deserts  41 
Arabia.  The  rich  land  on  the  margins  of  the  riven  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  good  cmtivation ;  aome  mis 
are,  however,  uncleared,  and  coverea  with  obppiee  of  te* 
marisk  trees.  These  places  abound  with  wild  hogs.  WiU* 
geese,  partridges,  and  hog-deer,  are  likewise  plontiAd^  par- 
ticularly on  the  banks  of  the  Bey  ah. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  territorv  are  Bahawulpoor,  Amei- 
poor,  Seedapoor,  and  Ooch.  Banawulpoor  stands  near  iim 
river  Gurrah,  which  name  is  given  to  the  united  alnaiDs 
of  the  Beyah  and  Sutleje.  Includmg  its  gMena,  this 
town  is  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  hoiiaea  are  built 
of  unbumed  bricks  with  mud  terraces.  The  cameU  bnd 
here  are  much  in  demand,  owing  to  their  strength  enA 
fieetness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindua  (  thli  mt 
are  Juts  and  Balooches,  both  professing  MotuiBBiliedanism. 
The  manufactures  carried  on  by  them  are  of  silken  girdlM 
and  turbans,  and  some  species  of  cotton  cloths  ealled  coon- 
gees,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  textwe : 
the  weavers  are  chiefly  Hindus.  The  merchants  of  Bahawnl- 
poor  are  also  Hindus ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  oommereial 
enterprise,  and  deal  extensively  in  goods  of  furopean 
manufacture,  which  they  receive  from  Pallee  in  Marwar,  by 
way  of  Bicancer  and  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  eoDTey  them 
by  land-carriage  through  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  terossing  the 
Indus  at  Kaheree.  These  Bahawulpoor  merdimnta  tyften 
travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  Aitnkluui,iir 
commercial  purposes.  They  take  the  route  of  Perava  (in 
Malwa),  Cabui,  and  Bamian,  and  crossing  the  OxiU| 
exchange  at  Bokhara  the  productions  of  Indui  for  thoMor 
that  quarter  of  Asia  and  of  Russia  which  are  brought  to 
meet  them  by  the  traders  of  the  latter  country.  Their 
manner  of  crossing  tlie  Oxus  is  to  yoke  hones  to  small 
boats,  and  then  drive  them  across  the  streanfe.  The  Ouirah. 
on  which  the  town  of  Bahawulpoor  standi,  ia  m  navigable 
river,  but  is  not  used  fbr  the  transport  of  merchaadiie^  as  it 
does  not  present  any  available  line  of  nrale  etoept  to  Bind, 
with  which  country  there  is  no  trade  fiora  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  India. 

The  town  of  Bahawulpoor  is  in  29"*  llK  N.  let.,  and  71* 
29'  E.  long. ;  it  stands  62  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Mooltaa. 

(Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  qfHindo9ian;  Elphinatooe's 
Embassy  to  Cabul ;  Report  qfa  Commits  oftht  Hitmm  ef 
Commons,  in  1 832,  on  the  Affair^  t^  India,) 

BAHIA.    [See  All  Saints'  Bay.] 

BAHPA,  a  province  of  Brazil,  between  9°  and  IS*S.  kt, 
and  36^  and  43"^  W.  long.,  and  consequently  within  the  tro- 
pics of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  extends  from  the  nort 
northern  point,  near  Pambu  on  the  ri\'er  S.  Fhinciaeo  to  the 
Rio  dc  Bo^moiite,  about  480  miles  in  length,  and  itaaftrsfi 
breadth  certainly  exceeds  200  miles.  This  would  Kive  la 
this  country  at  least  an  area  of  96?b00  square  mucA.  so 
that  it  would  only  fall  short  oi  the  whole  area  of  the  British 
islands  by  about  20,000  miles.  The  atatistieal  atoconnti, 
however,  differ  much  in  this  respect.  The  surfaoe  of  Bafaia 
is  commonly  estimated  at  about  55,500  square  milea ;  bat  a 
more  modern  account  gives  to  it  96.750  square  niilea;  and 
this,  we  think,  approaches  much  nearer  the  truth. 

On  the  east  ]3ahia  is  washed  by  the  Atlalitie  ocent* ;  en 
tlie  west,  and  in  part  on  the  north,  it  is  divided  from  tile 
nrovinre  of  Periiambuco,  and  its  Sertao  hy  the  Rio  BL 
Francisco.  On  the  shores  of  the  ocean  these  pitiTincea  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  small  province  of  8erarip0» 
from  which  Bahia  is  separated  by  the  little  river  Rio  Real. 
On  the  south  it  is  divided  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  the  inter- 
vening provinces,  Espirito  Santo  and  Minaa  Qertet,  beiht 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  Rio  de  Belmonleb  tnS 
from  the  latter  chiefly  by  a  range  of  mountains. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  surfkee  la  coreiel  With 
mountains ;  plains  only  occur  along  the  boast  and  dn  the 
hanks  of  the  Rio  Francisco.  The  mountains  of  thie  pw- 
vince  belong  to  that  extensive  system  which  eommenbea  hi 
the  south  to  the  north  of  the' lake  Patoa  (Lacuntdelbe 
Patos)  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  SulTalKNit  Zft  ■• 
lat.,  and  extends  along  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from  W 
to  160  miles  to  the  most  northern  {lirts  off  tte  tuoiiifli  6ff 
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Babia,  where  it  may  be  considered  as  terminating.    The 
mountains  which  approach  the  »ea  farther  to  the  north,  he- 
long  to  one  of  the  chains  which  traverse  the  interior  of 
Braiil,  and  not  to  tlie  ran^^e  which  runs  along  the  ocean, 
and  is,  for  that  reason,  calleid  by  the  Portuguese  Scrra  do 
Mar  (the  Sea  Range).    The  highest  part  of  this  mountain- 
chain  lies  to  the  west-north-west  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  three  provinces  Minas  Greraes,  S.  Paolo 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  where  some  summits  of  tbisi  range,  which 
here  is  called  Serrade  Mantiqueira,  rise  to  between  8000  and 
8600  feet  above  the  sea.    Farther  to  the  north  the  mountains 
are  less  elevated ;  and  in  the  province  of  Babia  the  highest 
summits  probably  do  not  exceed  4000  feet.     The  whole 
chain  in  the  southern  district   of  this  province  is  called 
Aimorcs,  and  in  the  northern  Serra  de  Cincura.  The  former 
ia  hitsher,  and  contains  near  the  boundary  of  Minas  Geraes 
the  Montes  Altos  (High  Mountains).    The  watershed  of 
this  range  lies  in  general  parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  distance 
of  about  ISO  miles,  and  about  60  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Francisco.    But  the  offsets  and  branches  from  this  boun- 
dary approach  the  sea  within  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
and  they  advance  still  nearer  to  the  river.  They  come  nearest 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  de  Contas,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  bay  of  Camamu.    By  this  disposition  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  mountain-range,  the  level,  and  in  some  part 
hilly  shores  are  connected  on  the  west  with  long  valleys, 
whieh  commonly  are  of  moderate  width,  and  extend  fifty 
miles  and  upwards  into  the  interior,  till  they  terminate  in 
high  open  plains  called  sertoes,  on  or  near  the  summit  of 
the  range.    It  seems  that  at  a  distance  5f  about  fifteen  to 
twenty-ftve  or  thirty  miles,  the  whole  country  rises  with  a 
pretty  rapid  ascent ;  for  about  this  distance  all  the  rivers 
traveraing  the  coast  are  fhll  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  and 
become  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  navigation. 

Bahia  may,  with  respect  to  its  climate  and  productions,  be 
divided  into  three  districts,  of  very  unequal  extent.  The 
firet  comprehends  the  southern  coast  up  to  point  Mutta,  or 
the  bay  of  Camamu,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  contiguous 
valleys,  to  a  distance  of  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles 
fh>m  the  sea.  This  district  is  called  Beira-Mar.  To  the 
north  of  it  lies  the  Reconcave,  which  extends  round  the 
Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  or  All  Saints*  Bay,  to  Cape 
S.  Antonio,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland.  To  the 
west  of  both  extend  the  sertoes  and  mountains,  and  these 
comprehend  also  the  high  country  which  to  the  north  of  the 
Reconcave  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Itapicura,  and 
extends  to  the  Rio  8.  Francisco,  and  the  shores  of  the 
ocean. 

Bein-Har  enjoys  many  advantages.  It  has  abundance 
of  running  water,  and  commonly  a  fertile  soil,  there  being, 
if  the  backs  and  sides  of  the  mountains  are  excepted,  scarcely 
any  situation  where  mandioca,  rice,  Indian  com,  the  coffee- 
tree,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  cotton-plant  do  not  prosper. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  heavy  dews  and  almost  incessant 
rain  render  it  an  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  country. 
There  is  scarcely  a  distinction  of  seasons ;  the  trees  bear 
blossoms  and  fruits  in  all  stages  at  the  same  time.  The 
temperature  of  the  winler  is  never  cold  enough  to  check 
vegetation,  nor  is  the  summer  hot  enough  to  call  forth 
ita  full  force,  because  the  sky  is  commonly  covered  with 
clouds.  The  perpetual  moisture  occasions  aguish  dis- 
eases ;  and  yet  if  there  l)appens  to  be  a  fortnight  of  sun- 
shine, the  rich  clayey  soil  is  parched  and  cracks,  and 
line  weather  becomes  a  serious  calamity.  The  unfavour- 
able climate  of  this  district  is  the  cause  of  its  having  been 
neglected  by  the  Portuguese,  and  containing  so  few  settle- 
ments. The  predominaht  race  in  the  maritime  towns,  and 
even  in  the  valleys,  are  the  Mamalucos,  of  Tupininquin 
extraction ;  which  nation  was  in  possession  of  the  country  at 
ibm  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  but  soon  submitted  to  tneir 
dominion.  There  are  few  of  pure  European  blood,  and  not 
many  negroes,  the  intermediate  breed  of  all  shades  fiir  ex- 
ceeding the  unmixed  races.  There  are,  however,  some  pure 
Indians ;  and  on  the  boundary  of  Minas  Geraes  there  still 
Mtists  the  nation  of  the  Mongoyos,  which  was  converted 
te  Christianity  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  culti- 
vates mandioca,  several  kimls  of  potatoes,  with  other  roots, 
and  also  water-melons.  Tliey  make  also  pottery,  with 
which  they  supply  the  sertoes  of  Femambuco  and  Bahia; 
and  in  the  Indian  town  of  Olivenra,  a  large  and  popu- 
lous place,  the  people  are  almost  all  employed  in  works 
of  turnery,  of  which  some  is  annually  exported.  From  the 
borbour  of  Rio  de  Contas  mandioca  ana  rice  aio  sent  to 


Bahia,  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  district  bojag  very  fayo|ir- 
able  to  their  growth,  especially  that  of  rice,  which  returns 
three  hundred  fold.  So  abundant  is  it  that  even  the  poultry 
and  cattle  are  fed  with  it.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of  this 
country,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  avuiled  them- 
selves, consists  in  the  immense  woods  which  cover  the 
plains,  valleys,  and  mountains ;  the  frequent  rains  further 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  which  again  preserve  the  soil  in  a 
state  of  moisture. 

Reconcave  is  properly  only  the  country  which  extends 
round  All  Saints'  Bay,  but  as  the  coast  south  of  it  to 
Point  Mutta  enjoys  the  same  advantages  of  climate,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  we  have  included  it  in  this  district. 
The  bay  itself  extends,  according  to  Alcedo,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-seven  miles  in  the 
widest  part  from  east  to  west.    Henderson  says  it  is  twenty- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  computing  from  the 
point  of  St.  Antonio  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pitanga,  and 
nearly  thirty  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  which  seems 
to  be  nearest  the  truth.     Southey,  in  his  history  of  Brasil, 
asserts  that  it  extends  both  northward  and  westwa^  a 
Whole  decree.    This  last  is  doubtless  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, which,  however,  as  far  as  regards  the  length  from 
north  to  south  may  be  defended,  if  the  whole  coast  to 
point  Mutta  is  included.    From  this  cape  to  the  island  of 
itaparica,  which  forms  the  two  entrances  of  All  Saints* 
Bay,    a  series  of  islands    extend,    between    which    and 
the  continent  small  vessels  and  barges  may  make  their 
wa^  to  Bahia  without  entering  the  sea.      Adjacent    to 
Point  Mutta,  on  the  north,  is  the  bay  of  Camamu,  in  which 
lar^e  vessels  may  enter  and  Ue  safe  against  all  winds. 
This  bay  itself  contains  some  islands,  and  to  the  north  of  it 
lies  the  island  of  Boypeha,  of  considerable  extent,  and 
farther  nortib  othen  of  less  importance.    Then  follows  the 
island  of  Tinhare,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  fh>m  north 
to  south.     Some  smaller  islands  continue  to  the  False  Bar 
(Barra  Falsa)  or  the  western  entrance  of  All  Saints*  Bay. 
This  entrance  is  less  than  two  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
point,  and  by  it  the  numerous  vessels  and  bai^ges  proceed 
from  the  bay  of  Camamu  and  the  adjacent  country  to  the 
town  of  Bahia.    Foreign  vessels  enter  All  Saints^  Bay  by 
the  eastern  entrance,  which  is  eight  miles  wide.    Between 
both  entrances  lies  the  island  of  Itaparica,  which  is  twenty- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  ten  in  the  widest 
part.    It  is  of  irregular  form,  having  a  bay  on  the  western 
side,  and  a  large  curving  projection  on  the  eastern,  and  its 
surface  presents  considerable  inequalities.    The  soil  of  this 
island  is  fertile,  and  planted  with  cocoa-palms,  mangoes,  jacas 
and  oranges.  It  has  also  a  whale  fishery,  cord  manufactories 
of  the  piastaba,  and  some  distilleries.    The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants amounts  to  upwards  of  16,000,  of  which  nearly  one 
half,  or  at  least  7000,  live  in  the  port  of  St  Gon9alo.    The 
capital  of  the  province,  St  Salvador  dft  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos,  lies  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  hay,  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  which  rises  about  six  hundred  and  ifty  feet 
above  the  sea.     The  bay  itself,  which  contains  several 
islands  of  different  sizes,  branches  out  in  numerous  creeks 
and  coves,  and  receives  many  rivers,  of  which  some  are  navi- 
gable to  a  disUnce  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.    This  shows 
the  great  advantages  this  district  eigoys  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  in  fact  upwards  of  eight  hundred  launches, 
smacks,  and  barges  of  different  sises,  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  eountrv  to  thecapiul. 
To  these  advantages,  the  Reeoncave  adds  those  of  a 
healthy  climate,  an  excellent  soil,  and  plenty  of  water.    The 
winter  or  rainy  season  begins  about  the  end  of  March,  and 
continues  till  August,  with  considerable  interrals  of  dry 
weather.    In  the  other  months  the  sky  is  commonly  with- 
out a  cloud,  but  thunderstorms  are  flnequent ;  and  these* 
as  well  as  the  breezes  and  heavy  dewa,  moderate  the  aummer 
heat  and  support  vegetation.    The  vine  bears  three  times 
in  the  year,  and  is  cultivated  on  the  bland  oflUparica,  and 
in  other  parU ;    but  the  cUmate  which  feiees  this  triple 
fruitage  has  hitherto  rendered  all  attempU  at  making  wine 
unavading.    The  country  is  hilly,  with  a  gentlv-undulating 
sur&ce,  and  many  large  and  open  valleys  and  even  plains 
between  the  hills.    The  soil  is  commonly  ofa  fine  <^uality, 
and  produces,  besides  rice,  mandioca  and  many  fnuU  and 
vegeUbles,  great  quantities  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
All  the  sugar  and  tobacco  exportea  fVon  Bahia  is  grown  in 
the  Reconcave.    The  most  noted  district  for  the  growth  of 
sugar  is  tlie  valley  of  Iguape,  which  extends  to  the  north- 
east of  the  small  lorn  of  If aragofypt,  alfog  one  of  fht 
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branches  of  the  Paraguay u  river.  It  is  about  fire  miles  long 
and  of  varying  width ;  its  black  soil  is  most  favourable  to  the 
sugar-cane.  There  are  nearly  twenty  sugar  works  within 
its  narrow  limits.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  many  districts  of  the 
Reooncave ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  quality 
is  grown  in  the  nei^^bbourhood  of  Cochoeira,  an  mland 
town  with  upwards  of  1 2.000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
river  FEiragua^u.  Cotton  is  raised  in  several  districts ;  and 
likewise  brought  from  the  sertoes  and  adjacent  provinces. 
All  these  advantages,  with  those  arising  from  the  fisheries 
along  the  coast,  especially  that  of  the  whales,  render  the 
Reconcave  the  most  populous  district  of  Brazil,  and  pro- 
bably of  all  South  America.  Villages  and  farm-houses  are 
frequent ;  and  the  number  of  smsdl  towns  may  amount  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Though  we  have  no  exact  data  in  this 
respect,  it  is  probable  that  the  Reconcave,  together  with 
the  capital,  contains  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  province,  which,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts  (about  1830),  amounted  to  882,500  persons. 

The  remainder  of  the  province,  which  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  comprehends  the  mountains  and  the  ser- 
toes. The  latter  are  open  dry  plains  on  the  backs  of  the 
mountains  or  between  their  ridges,  and  afford  at  certain 
seasons  abundant  pasture  to  nuinerouM  herds  of  cattle.  The 
regular  winter  or  wet  season  however  does  not  extend  to 
this  part  of  the  province.  The  rain  which  falls  here  comes 
only  in  thunder- showers,  which  of  course  are  irregular,  in  no 

a  art  frequent,  and  they  occur  more  rarely  in  the  northern 
istricts  of  the  province  than  in  the  south.  After  rain  the 
ground  is  immediately  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
the  cattle  fatten  ;  but  when  drought  succeeds  to  this  season 
of  abundance,  they  browse  upon  such  shrubs  as  resist  the 
burning  sun.  If  then  the  streams  fail,  and  the  tanks, 
which  the  thunder-showers  had  filled,  are  dried  up,  a  dread- 
ful mortality  ensues  among  the  cattle.  Some  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  narrow  valleys,  are  wooded,  and  contain  a 
better  soil ;  and  in  such  the  few  towns  of  this  region  have 
been  built.  Here  mandioca,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cotton 
are  raised.  Two  or  three  roads,  leading  from  the  town  of 
Bahia  to  the  interior  of  Brazil,  traverse  the  sertoes,  and 
along  them  villages  have  been  built,  and  some  vegetables 
are  raised ;  but  the  largest  part  of  this  district  has  no  inha- 
bitants except  two  native  nations,  the  Camacans  and  the 
Patochos. 

Among  the  rivers  which  water  this  province,  the  Rio  do 
S.  Francisco  is  by  far  the  largest.  Before  it  arrives  at  its 
boundary,  this  river  has  already  run  about  500  miles  from 
its  source,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Villa  Ricca  in  Minas 
Greraes,  and  it  continues  its  course  to  the  north,  north-east 
and  east  between  Bahia  and  the  sertito  of  Pemambuco  for 
at  least  600  miles.  About  200  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
leaves  Bahia,  and  forms  lower  down  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Sere<]r>'pe  and  Pemambuco.  At  no  great 
distance  above  the  place  where  it  leaves  Bahia  the  river 
becomes  unlit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its  long  rapids 
and  high  cataracts.  Higher  up,  its  course  lies  in  a  wide  valley, 
which  is  often  covered  by  inundations ;  but  here  the  rapids 
are  short,  and  do  not  impede  navigation.  This  valley  lies 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  perhaps  not  much 
less  than  1000  feet,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  the  rapids 
and  the  height  of  the  falls  of  water.  For  further  particulars 
of  this  river,  its  navigation  and  fish,  see  Francisco. 

The  next  in  size  is  the  rivor  Itapicura,  which  discharges 
its  waters  between  the  mouth  of  tne  Rio  S.  Francisco  and 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each. 
Its  length  may  amount  to  nearly  2/>0  miles  ;  but  it  is  only 
navigable  for  a  short  distance  and  for  small  craft.  The 
adjacent  country  belongs  to  the  sertoes,  and  is  only  fit  fur 
breeding  cattle. 

The  most  important  river  of  Bahia  is  the  Paraguassu  or 
Peruagua9U,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  sertoes,  and 
forms  a  few  cataracts  before  it  descends  to  the  Reconcave. 
It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Cochoeira,  above  which  town 
rocks  impede  the  navigation.  Its  lower  course  lies  through 
the  most  fertile  and  l^t  cultivated  district  of  the  Recon- 
cave, where  nearly  ail  the  sugar  and  tobacco  exported  from 
Bahia  is  cullected.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  may  be 
about  200  miles. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  Reconcave  are  the  laffuaripe,  the 
Serigy  or  Serzipe.  the  Sarahary.  the  Pinu^,  the  itatuin, 
and  the  Pitanga.  \Vith  tho  exception  of  the  lagumripe, 
which  runs  nearly  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  luge 
barks  for  twenty  miles,  those  riven  are  small  atreanu,  and 


only  accessible  to  boats  as  far  at  the  tide  rans  up.  Tht 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  rivers  which  enter  the 
sea  to  the  north  of  Point  Mutta ;  among  which  the  most 
considerable  are  the  Jiquie,  the  Acarahv,  and  Man^u.  The 
largest  of  them  has  not  a  course  exceeding  sixty  miles. 

The  rivers  which  enter  the  ocean  to  the  south  of  Point 
Mutta  do  not  differ  much  from  the  former,  except  that  they 
rise  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  the  couns 
of  the  larger  streams  being  150  miles  and  upwaidi^ 
The  most  considerable  are  the  Rio  de  Contas,  the  ntvpt 
or  Pardo,  and  the  Belmonte,  which  separates  Bahia  from 
the  province  of  Espirito  Santo.  Between  the  two  Kilter 
runs  the  river  Salsa,  which,  about  twenty-ei^ht  miles  from 
the  shore,  divides  into  two  branchei ;  of  which  one  entcn 
the  Patype  and  the  oUier  the  Belmonte  river. 

The  lakes  of  Bahia  are  not  numerous  nor  of  great  extcnL 
The  largest  is  that  of  Itahype,  between  the  Rio  de  Codiis 
and  the  river  Ilheos.  It  is  very  deep,  seven  milee  in  cir- 
cumference and  three  in  length,  with  a  small  island  in  tbt 
middle.  It  is  bordered  with  extensive  woods  and  forests,  fnm 
which  several  small  streams  flow  into  this  lake ;  the  surploi 
water  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Itahype,  vhieh  is 
narrow  and  deep,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  loo^.  The 
fine  trees  which  cover  the  banks  of  this  lake  might  be 
conveyed  with  much  facility  to  the  town  of  Ilheoa  by  open- 
ing a  canal  from  the  river  Itahype  to  that  of  Ilheos ;  an 
undertaking  which  in  fact  had  been  commenced  some  time 
ago,  but  discontinued. 

The  metals,  which  once  formed  a  considerable  portiom  of 
the  wealth  of  this  province,  are  now  of  very  Utile  importance. 
Gold  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  worked :  silver  is  (bund. 
but  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  working.  Iron  is 
abundant,  but  neglected.  Copper  is  still  worked  in  tbe 
northern  district,  but  not  to  any  great  amount  The  largest 
piece  of  native  copper  perhaps  in  the  worid  was  found  sbeet 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Cochoeira.  It  veicbed 
1666  pounds,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Lmdoo. 
Near  Maragogype,  armenian  bole  and  aatimoDy  are  foun^ 
Some  places  in  tho  sertoes  possess  great  quantities  of 
saltpetre ;  but  the  distance  from  the  sea  |ire\'ents  it  from 
being  collected.  Rock-salt  is  not  uncommon  in  Uie  moun- 
tains along  the  Rio  S.  Francisco. 

The  subjects  of  agricultural  and  horticultuni  eultivatibn 
are  numerous  and  important.  In  the  more  elevated  region  to 
tbe  west,  in  those  places  which  have  a  soil  favouraDle  to 
agriculture,  wheat  is  raised ;  and  all  the  firuita  as  well  as 
the  pulse  and  grain  of  Portugal  prosper.  There  are  grapes 
and  oranges  of  good  quality,  and  extensive  plantatiuns  of 
quinces,  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  marmalade 
are  made,  and  exporte<l  to  Bahia.  Cotton  is  also  in  some 
places  raised  for  the  market.  In  the  lower  region,  tbe  most 
common  grain  is  Indian  com  and  rice.  Mandioca  is  every- 
where raised  for  the  consumption  of  tbe  inhabitanta.  Sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  a  small  quantity  of  colfoe  are  exported. 
The  coffee  plant  is  by  some  considered  as  indigenous,  as 
well  as  the  tea  plant,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
cultivated  in  China,  but  it  is  entirely  neglected.  Ginger- 
plants  and  pepper-Wnes,  as  well  as  spice-trces,  have  been 
introduced  and  prosper.  Fig-trees,  pine-apples,  ooeoft*trecs» 
mangos  and  juccas  are  abundant  along  the  coast.  The 
culture  of  hemp  has  several  times  been  attempted,  but  no| 
successfully ;  the  wild  palm-tree,  however,  afbrds  a  substi- 
tute, and  the  bark  of  the  piassaba-tree  supplies  ooidage 
and  cables ;  the  latter  answers  better  for  oakum  yMt^nw  i| 
lasts  longer  under  water 

The  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil,  especially  in  the 
woods,  are  much  more  numerous :  many  of  them  ha\'e  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  our  botanical  system.  Among  me- 
dical plants  are  ipecacuanha,  Jesuits'  bark,  jaUn,  taniarinds» 
Brazil  root,  curcuma  or  turmeric,  and  betony.  Amonff 
the  trees  which  produce  gum  arc  the  copal,  dragon  s  blood, 
angelim,  mastic  and  co|)aiba.  The  trees  which  supply 
timber  and  the  materials  fur  cabinet  works  are  very  nun 
reus ;  as  well  as  those  whose  wood  is  used  in  dyeing, 
Brazil-woo<l.  bow-woo<l,  iron-wood,  oil-wood,  and  others  i_ 
known  in  Europe.  Tlie  cajue- nut-tree  is  very  abundant. 
The  nayha-tree,  which  grows  in  the  interior,  produces  a  nnl 
little  inferior  to  the  cocoa-nut ;  it  is  very  sweet.  There  are 
aUo  numerous  species  of  palm-trees,  some  of  which  attain 
a  prodigious  size. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Brasil,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  province,  is  the  lea&ss  parasite  plants.  *  Tbejr 
are  all  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Hmkot  ana 
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mrw9  fbr  basket-work  and  are  beaten  into  tow.  Their  juice 
is  nsed  in  tanning ;  being  bruised  and  cast  into  the  fakes 
and  rivers,  they  stain  the  water  with  a  dark  colour  and 
intoxicate  or  poison  the  fish.  These  plants  twist  round  the 
trees,  dimb  up  to  them,  ^row  downwards  to  the  ground^ 
take  root  there,  and  springing  up  again,  cross  from  bough 
to  bough  and  tree  to  tree,  wherever  the  wind  carries  their 
limber  shoots,  till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  with  thebr 
and  rendered  almost  impervious.    The  monkeys 


travel  along  this  wild  rigging,  swing  from  it  by  the  tail,  and 
perfbrm  their  antics.  This  vegetable  cordage  is  sometimes 
so  closdy  interwoven,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  net, 
and  neither  birds  nor  beasts  can  get  through  it.  Some  are 
as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  their  shape  three-sided,  or  square 
or  round ;  they  grow  in  knots  or  screws  and  every  possible 
form  of  eontortiou.  Any  way  they  may  be  bent ;  but  to 
break  them  is  impossible.  Fre<juently  they  kill  the  tree 
which  supports  them ;  and  sometimes  they  remain  standing 
after  the  trunk  which  they  have  strangled  has  mouldered  in 
their  involutions.*    (Southey.) 

The  soology  of  this  region  is  less  interesting.  The  do- 
mestic animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced,  but  they 
are  far  from  being  numerous,  except  black  cattle  which  are 
fed  on  the  sertocs  in  great  numbers;  but,  owing  to  the 
fluent  want  of  pasture,  they  are  subject  to  great  mor- 
tality, and  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  ibr  the  sugar-works, 
the  usual  consumption,  and  the  furnishing  of  smps.  The. 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  provinces  of  Pianhy  and 
Goyas.  Hogs  are  few;  and  sheep  and  goats  still  fiswer, 
being  almost  nniversally  deemed  of  little  or  no  use.  Amone 
wild  animals,  the  anta  or  tapir,  the  ounce,  the  boar,  and 
deer,  are  the  most  numerous  species  and  most  hunted. 
Monkeys  of  different  kinds  are  common  in  the  woody  dis- 
tricts. Parrots  and  some  other  birds,  more  distinj^uished 
by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  than  by  their  voice,  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  Among  the  snakes  some 
are  poisonous.  Various  species  of  bees  produce  honey; 
some  in  the  cavities  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  others  in  little  hives  of  wax  which  they  form  in 
the  twigs.  Whales,  which  were  once  so  abundant  along  the 
coast,  that  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  formed  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation,  have  much  decreased  in  number ;  and 
at  present  the  train-oil  which  is  obtained  from  them  is  hardly 
adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  province.  Sharks  are 
veiy  frequent,  and  a  good  deal  of  oil  is  extracted  from  their 
livers.  The  sea  as  well  as  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  Rio 
8.  Franeiaco,  contain  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  which  aflbrd 
aubsistaoee  to  numerous  families. 

The  province  of  Bahia  is  divided  into  three  comarcas  or 
districts,  of  which  that  of  Ilheos  was  formerly  a  separate 
capitania,  and  comprehends  the  coast  south  of  the  island  of 
Tinhara,  and  all  the  country  inland  to  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  milei.  The  coroarca  of  Bahia,  which  hes  to  the 
north  of  it,  contains  the  Reconcave,  and  all  the  country 
to  the  north  of  it  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  provinces 
^'^finrP®  ^^^  Pemambuco.  The  comarca  of  Jaoobina 
eomjprenenda  the  western  part  of  the  province. 

The  prtneipal  places  in  Ilheos  are  Oliven9a,  Ilheos,  Villa 
de  Contas,  and  Camamu ;  in  Bahia,  besides  the  capital 
(with  183,000  inhabitanU),  Cochoeira,  St  Amuno,  Mara- 
ffogype ;  and  in  the  comarca  of  Jacobina  is  Jaoobina,  Rio 
dm  ConCas,  and  Urubu,  on  the  Rio  S.  Francisco. 

(Aloedo,  Southey,  Henderson,  and  Schaifer;  Map  in 
Spix  and  Martins*  TYaveU.) 

BAHFREH,  a  province  of  Lower  Egypt.  [See  Egypt.] 
BA'HUNGEN,  a  bailiwick  (ober-amt)  in  the  south- 
west of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Black  Forest; 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
soUem,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Baden  dominions.  It  ooup* 
nata  of  the  vale  of  the  Eyach,  which  river  flows  through  it; 
mad  has  an  area  of  126  square  miles.  There  are  2  towns,  21 
▼illagea  with  cure  of  souls,  three  of  which  have  markets, 
mad  !•  other  villages  and  hamlets  in  this  bailiwick ;  it  is 
inkabited  by  26,128  ProtesUnts,  and  3472  Roman  Catholics, 
wlto  rear  much  odtle,  breed  sheep,  and  are  actively  engaged 
In  tiM  manufiustuie  of  bed-ticking,  stockings,  brandy,  to. ; 
tlMrr  ^  not  raise  sufiBctent  grain  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  local  authorities  are  esUblished  in  tiie  town  of  the 
MUBM  name,  which  is  situated  on  the  Eyach»  and  on  the 
Ittgfa  rottd  into  Switzerland.  It  contains  about  430  hottsea* 
mad  3200  inhabitants,  carries  on  considerable  trade,  partieu- 
Urlyin  grain^  manufacturea  linena  and  wooUens,  spirits, 
tsM.    Bahlingenwai  the  birtb-pl«M  of  N.  nuchlin,  the 


celebrated  philologist  There  are  sulphurous  baths  in  its 
vicinity.  48°  16'  N.  lat.,  8^  51'  E.  long.,  about  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Stuttgart 

BAHR,  the  Arabic  word  for  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  a  large 
river,  appears  as  a  component  part  of  many  proper  names 
in  eastern  geography:  BaAr-cu-JTo^rum, ' the  Sea  of  Kol- 
xum,*  i.e.  the  Arabian  Gul(  or  Red  Sea,  especially  its 
liorth-westem  extremity  (the  Sinus  Heroopohtes) ;  Bakr 
Litt, '  the  Lake  of  Lot,*  t.  e.  the  Laicus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  in  Syria ;  BakriU-Abiad, « the  White  River,*  and  Bahr- 
al-Agrak, '  the  Blue  River,*  t.  e.  the  two  principal  southern 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  diminutive  of  Bakr  is  Boheirah^ 
or  Bahetrat,  *  a  small  lake,*  which  ia  likewise  found  occa- 
sionally in  maps  or  books  of  travels  relating  to^the  geo- 
graphy of  the  east ;  as  Boheirat  Jhbariyah,  *  Uie  Lake  of 
Tiberias.*  It  has  passed  into  the  Portuguese  language 
under  the  form  AJhufeirc^  '  a  reservoir,  a  tank,  a  lagune;* 
and  into  Spanish  under  the  two  tonoMAUn^fera  and  ^^!6iiA«nt, 
in  the  same  sense.  The  mefixed  al  in  these  words  is  the 
Arabic  definite  article ;  and  it  is  a  general  remark  that  tiie 
letter  A  of  many  Arabic  words  that  have  been  received  into 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  has  been  changed 
into/ 

B  AHR-BELA-MA^or  '  the  waterless  sea,  a  remarkable 
valley  in  the  Libyan  desert,  tm  the  borden  of  Egypt,  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Cairo.  It  runs  westward  of  and  parallel 
to  the  valley  of  the  Natron  lakes,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  sandy  ridge.  General  Andreossi,  who  visited  it  saw 
that  it  extended  above  thirty  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S  JL 
direction,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  its  northern  termination, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  reach  the  shore  of  ^th^  gulf 
of  the  Arabs,  S.W.  or  Alexandria.  Browne,  however,  who 
travelled  along  the  coast  of  that  gulf,  did  not  see  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  valley  on  that  side.  Homemann,  in  hia 
journey  from  Cairo  to  Siwah,  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bahr-bela-ma,  without  knowing 
it  as  he  reached  it  alter  dusk.  (See  Major  Rennell's  Qeo* 
grapMceU  lUMiraHom  ofHomempnn"§  Eouie,  ch.  ii.)  The 
vallev  is  very  deep,  and  about  nine  miles  in  breadth :  it  is 
totally  barren  and  waterless.  It  has,  however,  the  appeev- 
ance  of  having  been  once  a  watercourse,  and  is  strewed 
with  loose  stones,  quarts,  silex,  fragments  of  jasper,  &e. 
There  is  also  a  quantitv  of  petrified  wood,  trunks  of  trees, 
and  large  splinters.  Andreossi  found  also  the  vertebre  of 
a  large  fish.  (Andreossi,  Mimoire  mr  ia  Vailie  det  Lact 
de  Natrofh  et  stir  ceUe  du  FUuve  tant  Eau.)  From  the 
Copt  convents  in  the  Natron  vallev  it  takes  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  reach  the  Bahr-bela-ma ;  the  descent  of  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  two  valleys  took  Andreossi  forty  minutes. 
Several  writers  have  suppoaed  that  the  Nile,  or  at  least  a 
branch  of  it,  once  turned  westwards  near  the  pyramids  cf 
Sakkara,  where  there  is  a  depression  in  the  ridge  that 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  that  side,  and  that  it 
flowed  throQffh  the  valley  now  called  Bahr-bala-ma  as  frur 
as  the  gulf  cl  the  Arabs.  Major  Renoellt  however,  totsUy 
discards  this  supposition,  whidi  appean  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  founded  on  a  misunderstood  passage  of 
Herodotus.  (See  Beloe*s  mistranslation  of  this  passage. 
Journal  qfEdueatitm^  No.  II.  p.  330.)  Herodotus  (it  99) 
says,  that  before  the  time  of  King  Menes,  and  consequently 
bnore  the  building  of  Memphis,  the  river  flowed  entirely 
along  the  sandy  mountains  on  the  side  of  Libya,  that  is  to 
say,  through  the  low  flata  now  called  the  Plain  of  Mummies* 
near  Sakkara.  .  Menes  eonstrueted  a  bank  100  stadia  to  the 
south  of  Memphis,  and  led  the  river  into  a  new  channel 
which  he  hadf  excavated,  moie  to  the  eastwaid,  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  whoe  it  flows  at  present  On  the 
ground  thus  rescued  from  the  wateir,  Menes  built  Memphis ; 
and  in  Herodotus*  time,  when  the  Peraians  were  masten 
of  the  country,  the  embankment  was  annually  repaired  and 
guarded  by  soldiers;  'for,*  says  Herodotus,  'if  the  river 
were  to  break  again  on  that  side,  all  Memphis  would  run 
the  risk  of  beins  oovered  with'  water.*  AU  this  evidently 
haa  nothing  to  So  with  the  Bahr-bela-ma*  which  is  hx  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  western  ridge.  It  has  been  su|^ 
posed  that  part  of  the  water  of  the  Niw,  when  the  river  wae 
flowing  eloae  lo  the  westtm  hills,  misht  have  found  Us  way 
into  tM  libyao  daaect  thieugh  the  depression  in  the  fiiM 
whieh  Fbeoeke  obsenred,  near  Sakkara;  but  Migor  Beuiea 
dbaerves  that  the  levd  of  the  depression  is  above  the  leiel 
of  the  rifer  at  high  water,  and  the  story  about  the  liver 
bebg  turned  ia  uvdly  eiedihle  in  the  fbnn  in  whkh  it  ban 
dovnlana. 


▼oii*IILr-iO 
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Tliin'  i>  a'l'Ulier  Balir-Ma-m«  nn-ntiofirJ  liy  Bmmr,  ] 
farllu-T   x'liili.  I'vlnirii   lliti  uiwl  «l  V"(i»uur  aiiil   Ukp  | 

Kit-- r  Mii-n>i  il  hu^  r-ruii-rh  i<an  uf  Ibe  minmur.ir*- 

li.ui  Ix  tHtviiilicNilvaii'l  tlii-uWbiU  It  HUH  <lr).lht  unal  | 
p*»iiii;  iiiori-  t<.  till'  t-iulli-i»i-.t.  tHcunvU,  f;r"griiiikinU 
Sg<lrm  ••/  Ihr'tt-'lui.  Mi'I.  li.l  lit  fai't.  Uahr-bcU-ma  ' 
M'i'iii-  !>■  i»'  .1  u'>-i'i'i^l  4)1  |h' 11. Hum  witli  iIm  Arahc  Tor  ■  place  \ 
wIk'ii'  \>;.l<'r»iii-rHj>»r  ii|i)>vun>  hibaivU-«n  ([■iMiiiK'  Wr  . 
injt  ■•b^rt.'  lii-if.  tli;it  wlriDi-d  wiviit  h  fiunil  mil  unl)  in  | 
til 'lUiii  I>l4  1114  M<iliil  III  Awlmhui,  but  lim  aluo  M-al-  i 
li'.i"!  Ill  I  K'Z'-.  li('a)»  »\VT  tliai  part  uf  iIm  Litijau  AnttX  ' 
wliu'li  ir>iii,'iiiatiii  i'rri>.4il  bir  u-Mnil  ila)iilutU  »'tr%|i>aril  | 
III!  Iii>  11  J)  luSiwjh  ll>'  >:iw  trui>k>i>fln-«>,  uf  rixiin  tllirt)  ' 
til  liiriv  ii'i't  m  l>-iii!ili.  broken  anit  klmrretl  itilu  Wr^  ' 
kpliiiicM.  l>uic  iivur  Karli  iitliur.  Siiuii- IruiiL*  air  lache 
li>i'l  III  i-iK'uiiitiin'Uiv.  atMl  '\\.\  rrUiit  llivir  buJc  branrhe*. 
•■Ill  ib>-  ::i4iii  1.  ]«if.-ftl>  divvruibW.  Tlir)  are  of  a  ilark. 
«ivl  Miiui-  of  u  UniHtiinh.rt.luur.  ituil  *■■  tuui-h  hku  vikid.  tbat 
tliif  Md^tHi  Wl'iii jiiitc  t)  (bv  rtU4V4n  umnI  lu  )[aiWr  ibcin  kiid 
brill;:  tbi-iii  1«  tlii-i'4Iiipai  fuil.  But  llolH- (iribM  pt-triAlil 
Wmul  lid<  itiL-  ii|i|viir4iii'i-  III  lidtiiiK  Uvu  «niU)tlil  Xttl  kuU, 
iir  :i|i]'l.ril  III  411)  |uit)i<iM:  uf  luaii.  utul  llie  vlor)  "t  iLe  imrt* 
ntiil  iilliiT  I'.irt*  ol'  sliiin  ttliii'li  wt-n-  ^uiil  In  liaip  Uvn  LuBil 
iu  (111'  Itdlir-lieU-iiia  arc  uiuru  tui'mo  nt  a  faiiry  wurkril 
ii|kiii  1'V  ilii-  ('.iiitL-iiipbiiuii  or*  faiuuriieli))ui])i!tw.  Worn 
tbu  i[i'>--  r:iiiii'  ujiuii  ilic  l.ibiai)  wiutu  m  uiuilier  (|ue>tian: 
Ihi'  lait.  lM»<<'\>'r,  pmii-n  iliat  tliU  part  cf  (lie  wurld  aunt 
liuM-  iiiiil'Tt:'')!''  \iT)  icrL-ul  rbaii||c»  al irnul*  tinuik.     [See 

ItAIIK  Al.-.VBIAD.    ISi-uNiLK.] 

ItAllIt  Al.  AZItAK.     [.SwNiLH.I 

llAlillKIN  HAY  >t.>i>tlieArabiBtii'OMtortli«P«nian 
Gu.i.  U'l^i'i-ii  K.i>  Ki-oBii  anil  114*  Tuunora.  ll  viluiid* 
111  .t  >->iill>-i>i'-li'(l]  iliri'<'ti..ti  ;u  TUib-K  but  Ik  lo  cuiuplek-l> 
Cll<-<1  ii|i  u.ili  I'M.  ii^iiL-  kaiiily  ktiuali.  ■«  lu  be  ptrlrrtl)  un- 
11.11  u.tlili'  l>>  ti-ai'li  uf  bunlcn.  Il*  itiures  ara  Ww  aiiil 
■Jixli.  4i»l.  »iib  the  t'\ri-|iti.<n  uf  a  kliurl  JimLiui-a  to  tb« 
auuib-of-t  ut  ^Mt  Knvuii,  aluiutt  wilbuui  iii 


» tbt  HMMtb ;  thrau^h  (bii  (>riflr«  tba  ftnU-V*l«  ni*hr« 
mill  the  akin,  but,  an  iiii>  be  lunpuwil  (Vum  Iha  avUii'l  vt 
ulitainiiiK  II.  tlie  wamr  ii  nttur  bnrkitb  mml nytMiir. 

Tlw  rhii-l  luvrii.  ollnl  Mauaiiia.  n  U  ibr  MMk-rart  i  v- 
lreRill).ilidiii  brtre  aii'l  )>i|iub>uv  IvinK  tupBnMdlxd-tita  n 
upward!  if  4(i.i'UU  mhaliiUtil*.  TNe  buiklinp  wr  x^a- 
paratitrly  well  i-uii>inirlc<l,  anil  llie  plir*  allnfrther  laure 
rc>pi-i'lablc  than  anj  lnvii  in  tlie  IVniui  Gulf.  TWtuuar 
ii«ell  tu|i|ilieil  Willi  Hue  ralllr,  khrrB.|iaullrT>  lib  anJ  tt^t  ■ 
Ubli-* ;  ami  a  wn  itjiikiilrralile  Iraile  ii  carriaJ  an  ailh  iba 
li>i*ii.  paiticuUrl)  by  lluhc  Irilx-i  u  tm  luliabd  tbe  vttole  cilnX 
iiflhi'Arubiaa  rua*t  between  Ku* el  Klijna  MMlOraM.  Tbe 
prirra  ut  t-allk  ami  >beep  are.  huwrver,  hiithw  ihsa  al  or,) 
ulher  purt  in  tUe  fiuir,  and  rKcbainx  an  utirU  atimymu- 
'  krairu  antl  ile-ir.  UpwarJi  uruo  (neol*  rft^r-uk* 
■c  eiiiplujeil  m  trailinK,  aliil  Ibe)  paaeia  MM]  ■■ 
nitiitrurlHl  a*  lu  aiiaact  fur  «ar  ur  liAlllr:  but  Ibe  praii 
Bklier)  u  uf  tlic  KTiatcit  impurtanic  li>  the  idaail,  «bvb  n 
the  ai-aniii  etupluyt  iJUit  1m4Ii.  tacb  cx«il«inti>|  hnes  euU 
tu  l«rnt)  mtn.  Thr  annual  pn^luce  uf  tbn*  Ikbenea 
•mMinU,  it  u  >»ul.  tu  tiilven  or  twautr  twa  uf  dulUn. 

Tbare  Ik  a  ver}  pud  harbuur  lo  tba  twrlb  of  **-».— 
but  tl  u  open  tu  tlie  iiutlli-iteii  wikU,  «hirh  Uea  aUia^ 
during  lb*  «inu.T  iduhUk;  and  anulber  to  tba  MulkeaM 
uf  tlie  Uian,  wLich.  ltiiiU|[h  kniallet,  and  not  aa  mo)  J 
ofceai,   kbuuld    be    prvfernd.    at   it   ■•   abcllanrf  fraa  aJ 

The  lu«n  of  RuOin.  litualed  on  a  hill  aeraa  Milaa  aestk 
of  Uanana,  and  ibiee  frum  itie  eatlem  than,  m  neil  ■ 
itDUortaiire ;  but.  like  tBi«l  Arab  tuwiu,  it  CMUtlll  ml}  li 
a  iurt  turruuDiled  by  inrnniiiletable  buu*^  hiak  aa  It* 
ruMiauf  a  (uriiier  Ittwu  \  and  iliU  further  (alba  MBlk,e«  IM 
eailvrn  khore,  are  icry  citriiMte  ruuu.  BcaHlaa  lk«a  ibat 
are  abuut  flhein  till4|t«4  un  Ibe  itlaiid. 

Tbe  iiland  ufAiad,  l)>hK  tli»e  tu  tbe  Bsrtbvaid  cf  Ba^ 
rem,  ii  tcr]  luw,  and  nearl)  dii  uled  inio  twB  bf  tha  ■■  «• 
bi||h  water.  It  Cirni*  the  eakiem  ude  of  "-►'■rn  h«WM. 
Biid  llw  nurlbern  uf  tlie  kuialler  purt  to  tba  i  iiilli  ml  Al 
iu  aitulb-we-it  ektiruutv  i>  tlia  town  of  Uabai^.  abaat  » 
tnibi  tu  the  evklwaid  ul  Uanamo,  but  nut  naAilj  w  pafMb^ 
It  u  etitiioned  by  awull  fur  drd-nrsby  niwhet«.aa4  aeaM- 


JM  bMH  mtt   »M 


'i..l)>.  Kill  ah. 
'.  n>  -(I  !•(  «bi<-h  are  i\t\  mX  In*  uatpr. 
U  >i>L-li  bill,  run*  ibniiifh  lU  n-iitrs 
■  -II...-.  all  r».ii.<l  ar^irri  l-.w.     Tlu> 

'    I  ».ih  |.l<-<<>l».iii.fd.(Plr.-«. 

tt:i  '  I  il>  -urltrr  i*  uiiirr  lultii al^-n. 
.  ki-riiL'*  "rc\nr)h-iil  •'(•■r  ill  Ibe  li»- 
r^jl  .1  •l.kU'x*  tMRi  iIh-  purt  III  be 
I.-  T)<-  •••■U  «kirr  ■lib  whirti  thrv 
!•   I    ,-.   .ill   t;,<i    „  ,,.,,1   .„    |h»   i.lanil 

..J.  fr-Mi    ll„.U.t1  rtii..(   lh.>   •ra^.lll.e 


yard*.     Tliu  dutanre  fruin  the  weU  o 

Arabian  •hure  u  only  IU  mile^  and  betwaaa  Ifei  tmm  laa  a 
kBuU  law  uland  called  Jabcl  Iluiann,  wbieh  •  W>  m\im- 
bitad.  Babiein  i*  kurruundcd  b)  BaU,  aaa  of  vhak  caM 
Tfiiinmnuih  SIkbI.  riien.lk  uff  fiDm  tba  udaai  U  mtm  M 
ibe  nurtkward,  wiih  a  bnadih  at  14  mW  -  mamf  paiMrf 
ihik  kbual  are  dry  at  luw  wati^. 

Manaroa  liea  \a  tb'  U'  N.  bt..  iOr  ifi^  K.  ^^  ||  ^ 
bi|h  w«irr  al  Ih.  auia.  r.M.,  and  tbe  i^  naM  weia  faL 
It  waa  (unoycd  by  tbe  Eoal  India  Cii«pui|'a  Maaaa  ■ 
inii. 

TliM  ialand  ha*  underRona  nuMermia  plrt— I  ^mam^ 
Abuul  tbe  lime  vf  ibv  flrM  amial  of  tba  iWv^aaai  «  wm 
iribulnrt  t»  Ibe  kinit  ofOriDui.  wbu  appUed  to  iklB  tm 
u>i>taiH'e  to  eiilurra  Ihe  patnwiti  al  aneaih  Md  «  4e- 
torliiBi'iit  under  C'urrea  •unwc'leil  in  takiu  iba  laa«.  Tba 
lN>nuiibeae  lliti>  icaiiiMl  a  f-wtinit  m  Iba  id—C  «taft  Wf 
luaiiiUnied.  wilb  nuie  ur  b-M  aecurH;.  («  ai 
ati'l  ibrrr  I'lll  e»i*K  lt.(ee  nilaa  eeU  *f  Mm 
uf  4  lull,  iff  wbrb  lira  a  *ini  " 
b>.iiv.  Altrr  tlir  I'lVluuupv  wen  4n«va  I 
It  tell  under  iIh-  duiuiiiiau  ul  IS-raia.  lit 
been  »iirie..it<'l>  in  ilie  p»  anw«u<»i 

Arab  rbielk  ul  ibe  iiriubbuumv  eaaiiM . 

beranu  poaelluh    l»  tUp  Wahabeea  at  mm  t 

utJiprt  h4k  l-H'U  tribuUrt  tu  t 

thtuiu.  ur  Bukbiiv.  ut  lu  the  Immub  af  U 


tbf  Iw  I  •mill   »iaii-l*  uii  the  ruk>(  ..(  Ammma.  Ite  ^^  tl 
the  Kl  r.  ■■   I  ilu.  al.il  Ar»li.a. 
IlklMrir*.  aii'l  lurulun*  Itw  ip>iii|C*  <4  it 

<  Hur.buri|b  a  /.'•Ml  /ad 


Hwt  •paaka  ul  *•  fMrt. 
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BAlfi,  the  liame  of  a  Bea-porl  toirn  iAi  a  Celebrated 
watving^plaoe  of  the  antient  Romans,  wbich  was  sitxiatea 
pa  tiie  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naplest  between  the 
Lucrine  Lake  [see  AtbenoI  and  Cape  Misenum,  aha 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Puteoli,  now  PoezuoU»  frdm  whioh 
it  was  distant  about  three  miles  across  the  water.  1^ 
ground  on  which  Bais  stood  is  supposed  to  be  that  creaiD^nt> 
hke  sweep  of  ooast  between  the  base  of  Moupt  Grillo,  whicii 
divioes  it  JBrom  the  Avemo  and  Lucrine  Lakes,  and  the 

fromontory  on  which  the  present  Castle  of  B^{a  stands* 
t  is  a  narrow  semieirrular  slip  ofground.  about  one  mile  in 
length  and  oonJIned  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  Here 
the  weilthjr  ttomans  built  their  villas  and  baths ;  uad,  lor 
want  of  space,  pften  encroached  upon  the  sea.  Mbraoe 
iCarm.  2,  181  alludes  to  this  practice*  ttcinaihlB  of  sub* 
marine  fcNindations,  and  of  Jetties  atid  butti^esses,  pro- 
jecting into  the  water,  are  still  seen.  The  only  remains 
aboTe  ground  are  three  or  four  circular  buildingSi  commonly 
called  temples,  but  two  of  which,  at  least,  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, thermiei  or  Warm-baths.  There  is  one  building, 
however,  rising  behind  a  small  projection  of  the  shore,  hear 
the  centre  of  the  crescent,  which  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  what  it  is  called,  namely,  a  Temple  of  Venu8» 
(br  that  coddess  is  known  to  have  had  a  temple  at  Bai». 
It  is  an  elegant  structure,  octagonal  outside,  but  eireular  in 
its  internal  area ;  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  ninety 
ieet  Adjoining  to  the  temple  are  several  small  rooms; 
having  on  the  walls  stucco  reliefs,  representing  er^ 
subjects.  The  pretended  Temple  of  Mercury,  also  call 
JVugUot  oonsists  of  two  quadrangular  rooms,  and  a  cirtni: 
one :  this  laat  is  Taulted  over  like  a  rotunda,  receiving  the 
light  from  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  and  is  aboiit  7 v  feet 
internal  diameter ;  it  has  niches  aiid  several  lateral  reeessest 
The  pavement  Is  awamped  with  water,  wh»h  issues  out  oi 
theground. 

The  whola  of  this  country  is  fiiU  of  mineral  S|^gs. 
The  tiatha,  sometimes  called  Tritoli,  and  iBometimes  Uie 
baths  of  Nerob  although  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  thpff  were  eonstructed  by  that  emperor  (Paoli,  Anh" 
ehitd  ai  PommuoH}^  are  two  separate  buildings  near  one 
another.  Thev  stand  on  tbe  slope  of  Monnt  Gnrillo,  tarther 
from  liain,  looking  towards  the  Lucrine  Lake.  Nero  had  a 
Tilla  somewhMe  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  tbe  ute  is  not 
known,  nor  tnat  of  the  villa  of  Julius  CsDsar.  Augustus 
freqnenttd  the  coast  of  Bain ;  and  his  nephew,  young  Mar- 
eellus,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  died  here  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  of  a  disease  of  the  chest  for  which  t^haa 
been  advised  to  tiry  the  waters  and  the  climate  of  mm» 
Under  the  prolligate  Caesars  who  succeeded  Augustusi 
Bai«  became  a  scene  of  vice,  of  lust,  and  cruelty :  itberius, 
Caligttia»  Nero^  and  Caraoalla,  left  on  these  shores  memo- 
rials of  their  in&my,  Seneca  (Epiftoi,  51).  describes  thf 
effemiiiafiV  and.  the  unbridled  licentiousness  that  prevailed 
here.  Silios,  Martial,  and  Statins  .celebrated  the  beauties 
of  Baia.  The  great  attractions  of  JBaie  seem  to  have  been 
its  genial  winterkia  dimate ;  its  situation  protected  by  a 
cresoent  of  hills  fiom  the  blasts  of  the  north  and  of  the 
aouth-west  winds,  and  open  to  the  eastern  breeie,  which  is 
freshened  by  blowing  across  the  bay;  a  sea  generally 
smooth,  abundant  hoi-springs,  and  a  dehghtful  view— thepe 
were  the  charms  whk^  made  opulent  men,  tired  of  tne 
noisy  bustle  and  the  eultry  heat  of  Rome,  resort  to  Bai»  §» 
quietnees  and  for  health. 

With  the  fall  of  the  empire,  BaisB  became  deserted  by 
its  Roman  visiters,  its  villas  and  palaces  h\\  into  deoayi 
and  the  ineursions  of  barbarians  and  earthquakes  eom- 
pleted  its  desolation.  The  whole  of  this  ooast  has  under- 
gone changes,  and  the  sea  comes  evidently  farther  in  shora 
tban  it  did  In  the  time  of  the  Romans;  it- also  appears  to 
have  stood  with  respect  to  the  land,  at  some  intermediate 
period  and  in  consequence  of  some  convulsion  of  natnre» 
several  feet  higher  than  its  present  level,  if  we  aiB  |e 
judge  Ihim  the  marks  of  the  dactylides  (a  speeiee  of  ahell- 
llsh  whieh  burrows  in  the  stone)  on  the  three  standipg 
pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  near  PosiuolL  [See 
rotauoLi.]  The  whole  coast  of  Bai»  is  now  a  ^leert  s.  a 
lew  wuuifHg  or  farms  and  vineyards  are  scattered  oo  the 
hills  aboTe,  but  chiefly  on  the  opeoeile  flepe  towards  the 
Lake  Fusaro  and  Cumss.  [See  CvM«.]  The  numfTout 
siNinga  bemg  neglected,  have  oosed  down  the  deolivitv  of 
Ibe  hilU,and  formed  stagnant  pools,  the  exhalatkms  of  whieh 
lender  the  air  unwholesome  in  summer.  The  ground  m 
itiwwed  with  foundations  and  remains  of  walls,  bcieka» 


b^tni^ht,  nhd  trfe^es  ttf  ihal-bW.  tTtidef  Qie  Irater,  n«iU>  thi 
j^ho^,  caiheoe,  dihieliina  Ahd  other  Valui&ble  gtbnes  hav^ 
Deeh  found. 

The  MtA6  of  OUl^of  Bija  is  tlOW  ViMieA  to  th^  ettetit  6t 
sdlbetw^n  Cape  Mis^faUm  ind  the  point  of  FotzuoU,  which 
iSoras  a  fe)od  a^cho^g^  to  large  veMeU  and  ntbti  of  war. 
%hn^  the  bay  of  Najpl^  U  ^Xbo^  to  the  ftify  of  the  titeccio 


in  it.  SbUt&  of  \i^  pdtUt  h  the  cMit  of  6atUX  which  ^as^a 
cohtihuation  of  Baffle.  HdH«hliu»,  thil  colatbhit>dhi^  and 
rival  of  Cioero,  had  here  a  fine  villi,  ifrh^re  afterwards  «eVe. 
iral  emperors  iesid^,  and  Whti^  f^m  had  hfft  ladt  liiterHew 
with  His  mother.  The  'atteidt)t  tb  d'coWh  AgHt>plila  took  pU^ba 
olTBaifb:  she  was  afterwahls  ihUi^dred  in  her  o^  Villa 
near  the  Lucrine  Lake :  her  body  was  burnt  and  her  ashes  pH- 
vately  buried  near  the  road  to  MiKenuhi,  ^hefe  a  tiibaest 
M6nttmehtwl^imi8eabh^rAitetNdh>'s  death.  (Tdcitniv.) 
The  stnicltire,  iMwever,  Whicii  noW  goies  by  the  hame  of 
Agritipiha  s  sepulchle  n]pp^  ^thelr  tb  hive  fbrknedpart  ot 
a  weatre  probably  beloAjBOhg;  b  H6rtetisiul*s  villa.  Further 
soiith  heiiur  the  shcnre  Eire  the  CiMfo  Camierette^  i  ttutpber  of 
small  sttbteriranoolis  apariihebti,  Uie  walk  of  which  are  coated 
with  ceihent ;  the  panitibns  between  do  hot  reach  the  vault. 
It  was  phibably  a  place  for  either  Abldiers  or  slaved.  At 
Hadrians  villa,  near  Hvolii  thelre  are  Miiges  of  Mmilar 
apartments,  which  ar^  said  to  have  beeh  destined  for  thi 
EinperoFs  guaids  wheh  be  resided  theri.  I'be  poor  village 
pf  Baeolo  or  Baiili  is  hear  thie  Cento  Cainereile ;  it  is  inha- 
bited by  fishermeiK  Oil  the  hill  above  it  is  the  structure 
called  La  Pudna  MirabUe^  which  Was  evidently  a  reservoir 
for  water.  It  is  the  best  jiieserted  piece  b^  antiquity  in  this 
neighboiuhood.  Forty-eight  oillars  cahged  :n  four  rows 
siipport  the  vault ;  they,  as  well  as  the  lateral  walls,  are  co- 
Tlired  with  a  ceineht  exhreihely  nard..  This  ^servoir  is  sup- 
nosed  by  soine  to  have  8U|telied  the' fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Misenum :  by  others  it  is  tnoiight  to  have  been  one  of  the 
tkinous  ftsn-jiohds  of  Lij^iilltia ;  others  again  think  it  to  have 
been  part  of  JMer6*s  nrcgbcted,  but  never  ^nished,  reservoir* 
in  whion  he  mteiidea  to  eolitoct  all  the  hot  springs  between 
Cape  Miseiiiiin  and  Avemo.  (See  Suetoiiiiis,  t^&ro,  31.) 
On  Ine  south  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Piscina  standi 
lies  tbe  haibop  of  Misenum,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
sneltered  by  tne  promontory  of  ^e  same  name,  tt  was  one 
of  tne  pripoijpal  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet  uhder  the  fem- 
peirora.  The  mnerinost  pairt  forms  a  pool  called  Mare  Morto, 
the  flat  shores  of  whioh  are  called  I  Campi  BlisiL  They  aret 
shaded  by  mulberries  aiid  bophura,  garlanded  by  festoons  of 
vines,  and  their  lonely  paths  lined  by  toniba  IhtiBrmingled 
with  cypresses.  This  was  a  vast  cemetery  for  the  people  who 
died  in  Ibis  neighbourhood :  the  honours  of  the  ^ve  alone 

SMild  insure  the  spirits  of  tne  departed  tree  ingress  into  tho 
lysian  shades,  and  the  deppaitocy  of  the  body  becoming, 
in  the  Ihncy  e/  poets,  eoiifottnaed  wuh  the  abode  of  the  souls, 
the  burying  graund  of  Misenuiii  was  styled  the  Blysian 
Fields,  and  ine  Mire  MdHo  was  the  Acheron  through  which 
the  dead  were  wafted  lo  their  last  abode.  The  villa  of  Caiua 
Mariusy  afterwards  thi  property  of  LuouUiis,  is  said  to  have' 
been  on  the  ptnh^cle  of  the  hiU  or  j^roinonbry  of  Misenum, 

S>king  on  one  aide  to  the  sea  of  Sidlv,  and  on  the  other  to 
e  Tuscan  sea.    (PlMednis,  ii.  5.)    Tiberius  died  in  this 
villa.    The  town  of  Misenum  appevs  to  have  beeh  at  the 

See  of  the  hill.  To  the  west  of  Mare  Morlo  is  the  hUl  called 
onto  di  Procida,  wnicklacM  the  island  of  tbat  name. 

BAlOOttRVt  VALtBY  OF,  in  the  dei>artment  of 
Basses  VjxhuAt^  (Lower  Pyrenees)  in  France.  This  ^-aUey 
eommenoea  at  the  frontier  of  France  and  Spain,  and  ia 
aiiott^  eleVen  mdes  long  and  eight  broad.  It  to  watered  by 
a  little  stream,  the  Hourepeleco,  whieh  falls  into  the  Nive, 
%  tributary  of  the  Adour.  The  Hourepdeeo  has  a  longer 
course  than  the  Nive  itself  above  their  junctk>n ;  and  it  ia 
nrobablT  from  thia  drenmstance,  that  in  the  Enq/dopedU 
MMoJUmft  KQiog*  /^^Mt— ari  Baicori^)  it  U  called  the 
Nive.  The  principal  place  in  the  Yauey  n  the  village  of 
St.  Stienne-ae-Baigorry^  near  whieh  were  the  most  in- 
poitant  oopper-minea  and  copper-works  of  the  department 

Tbeee  nunea  were  worked  at  a  very  early  period«  probft> 
bly  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  they  were  aftenrarda 
abandnwd.  In  l^SB,  M.  de  la  Tonr  obtained  a  grant  of 
them.  The  works  eommeneed  in  1730,  and  appear  to  have 
Q^ntiniied  t^ll  someiiaie  after  the  ooQUMneemeiit  oi"  tlM| 
present  ec&tury,    tliai  they  are  not  woilwd  now.  Is'  onljf 
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inferred  from  the  department  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
last  edition  of  M.  Malte  Brunts  Giographie  UniverMUe 
(Paris,  1832),  as  one  of  those  yielding  copper.  The  works 
were  in  an  inconvenient  and  confined  spot,  which  prevented 
their  being  carried  on  so  economically  as  they  might  have 
been  if  better  situated.  These  disadvantages  were,  nowever, 
counterbalanced  by  a  constant  supply  of  water  as  a  moving 
power,  and  by  a  supply  of  wood  close  at  hand.  The  ore  was 
worked  in  ten  mines,  and  the  supply  is  stated  in  the  Encyc, 
ifithod,  Paris,  1809,  to  have  been  abundant  The  build- 
ings for  the  various  processes  of  roasting,  melting,  and  re- 
fining the  ore,  separating  the  silver  which  was  contained 
in  it,  &c.,  were  extensive. 

The  yellow  copper  ore,  and  gray  copper  ore,  each  yielding 
about  30  per  cent  of  copper  (and  the  latter  also  from  1  to  2^ 
per  cent  of  silver),  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
mines. 

About  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  village,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  are  the  ironworks  of  Echaux,  supplied  with  ore 
from  a  mine  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  La  Bastide  de 
Clarence,  in  the  same  department.  The  iron  wrought  here 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  St.  Eticnne  de  Bai- 
gorry  in  1832  was  3463  ;  that  of  the  village  itself,  1599. 

BAIKAL,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  moun- 
tain lakes,  is  embosomed  in  the  mountain-ranges  which 
skirt  on  the  north  the  high  table-land  of  that  part  of  Asia. 
It  lies  between  51°  and  56''  N.  lat.,  and  between  104"^  and 
1 11**  £.  long.  Its  length,  acconlin^  to  Greorgi,  is  355  miles, 
but  the  modem  Russian  accounts  increase  it  to  about  400. 
Ritter,  therefore,  compares  it  very  properly  with  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  the  gulf  of  Trieste  to  the  straits  of  Otranto ;  but  it 
is  not  half  as  wide  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
widest  part  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Olkhon  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bargusin  is  not  more  than 
about  fifty-two  miles ;  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  Selinga 
and  the  rivulet  Buguldeikha,  the  two  shores  are  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  one  another.  Its  mean  breadth  varies  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  its  circumference  is  said 
not  to  fall  short  of  1200  miles.  Its  surface  is  calculated 
by  Berghaus  to  cover  14,800  square  miles,  so  that  it  occu- 
pies a  space  larger  than  half  of  Scotland.  This  lake,  likb 
other  alpine  lakes,  is  very  deep,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  along  the  shores,  and  some  bays ;  in  some  places  the 
bottom  has  not  been  reached  by  a  line  of  a  hundrea  fathoms. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  lake  extends  in  the  direction 
south-west  and  north-east,  but  both  extremities  are  some- 
what bent :  the  northern,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bar- 
gusin to  the  most  northern  end  of  the  lake,  lies  nearly  north 
and  south ;  and  the  southern,  from  the  place  where  the  lower 
Angara  issues  from  it,  to  its  western  extremity,  east  and 
west ;  so  that  with  some  allowance,  the  form  of  the  lake 
may  be  compared  to  the  segment  of  a  circle.  That  portion 
of  the  lake  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Selinga,  and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Lower  Angara,  is 
the  narrowest,  and  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Kultuk. 

Within  the  curvature  of  the  segment,  or  on  the  north- 
western shores  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  which  encircle  it 
fio  closely  as  to  constitute  in  many  parts  the  >'ery  shores, 
are  interrupted  only  by  one  narrow  and  deep  ereWce,  which 
occurs  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by 
which  the  Lower  Angara  carries  off  the  surplus  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake.   Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  heights 
into  the  lake,  but  all  of  them  have  a  short  course,  and  are 
only  torrents,  which,  however,  commonly  flow  even  in  the 
hottest  summer.    The  mountain-ranges,  which  inclose  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake,  advance,  in  many 
parts,  as  close  to  its  shores  as  those  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
lake,  but  they  are  more  broken  into  bays  and  capes ;  and 
besides,  thero  are  two  large  openings  and  one  narrow  open- 1 
ing  in  them.    By  the  latter,  the  Bargusin    river,  which 
enters  the  lake  north  of  54°  N.  lat.  after  a  course  of  about 
300  miles,  carries  to  it  the  drainage  of  a  country  which, 
in  extent  exceeds  any  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
except  Yorkshire.    The  Upper  A  ngara,  which,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  450  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening 
which,  on  the  shores,  enlarges  to  about  ten  miles  and  up- 
wards, and  drains  a  country  which  perhaps  is  not  inferior 
to  all  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal.    But 
by  fax  the  greatest  volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by 
the  Selinga,  which  terminates  its  long  course  of  about  700 
milea,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south-eastern  side,  be- 


tween 52''  and  53°  N.  lat  At  its  mouth,  tbf  BMNmtiiiii 
skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  about  twentr  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  the  Selinga*  witti  its  tribu- 
taries, drains  a  country  extending  5**  N.  and  8.,  and  nearly 
10°  fh>m  £.  to  W. ;  it  probablv  does  not  yield  in  exient  to 
Great  Britain,  and  may  even  be  more.  Thua  the  bann  off 
the  lake  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  akoreg 
on  the  cast  and  south.  At  the  source  of  the  Upper  Angara 
its  boundary  is  distant  upwards  of  250  miles  direel  distuiee, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Bargusin,  nearly  100;  the 
farthest  tributaries  of  the  Selinga,  as  the  Orkhon  and  Kano^ 
rise  at  a  distance  of  at  least  350  miles.  On  the  north-wesleni 
side  of  the  lake  its  basin  rarely  extends  to  twenty  mileii 
and  perhaps  never  farther.  The  rivers  which,  besides  ttm 
three  larger  ones  already  mentioned,  empty  themsehes  into 
the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  numerous.  A  modstn  tra- 
veller asserts  that  they  amount  to  177,  and  on  a  chart 
published  by  the  Russian  government  some  years  ago,  161 
are  inserted.  Georgi  asserts  that  the  water  carried  ^  fton 
the  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  its  only  outlet,  though  it  is 
an  extremely  rapid  stream,  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  mass 
brought  down  by  these  numerous  rivers. 

According  to  an  incomplete  barometrical  mearaiemen^ 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  stated  to  be  2318  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  more  modem  obscrN'ations  have  reduced  it  to  1793 
feet.  This  accounts,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  severity  of 
the  seasons  on  its  shores  and  the  whole  extent  of  its  basin. 
The  summer  is  very  short,  and  the  nights  are  cold  and 
often  frosty  :  sometimes  it  begins  to  snow  in  August,  and 
always  in  September.  In  the  bogs  and  moiasses  ice  iB 
always  found,  even  during  summer  heat.  This  is  probably 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  thick  cold  fog, 
which  often,  for  many  days  together,  covers  the  surfaee  of 
the  lake  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  AugusL  The  laki 
is  never  covered  with  ice  before  the  middle  of  December; 
often  only  in  the  beginning  of  January,  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  its  great  depth  and  its  troubled  surfaee.  It  may 
be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the  end  of  April,  or  e?en  dis 
beginning  of  May.  No  traces  of  the  approach  of  spring  aie 
discovered  before  the  middle  of  April,  and  this  season  shows 
itself  in  its  vigour  only  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  In  comparing  thesse  data  with  the  climate  of 
Europe,  we  find  that  they  agree  pretty  well  with  that  of  the 
countries  lying  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whidi  is  about 
10**  farther  to  the  north. 

This  severity  of  the  seasons  renders  the  count!  ies  about 
the  lake  unable  to  maintain  a  numerous  population,  but  still 
the  population  is  less  than  we  should  suppose  it  to  be,  even 
taking  the  climate  into  the  account    The  southern  dis- 
tricts of  its  basin  being  subject  to  the  Chinese  ennriro,  and 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  the  northern  being  mixed  ap  wflth 
other  countries,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  popn- 
lation  which  approximates  to  truth  ;  but  according  to  whst 
we  learn  from  Pallas  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  popola- 
tion  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  lake 
does  not  much  exceed  50,000,  and  certainly  falls  oliort  of 
100,000,  even  if  we  make  the  necessary  allowance  iir  tbs 
colonies  lately  established  there  by  the  Russian  govemawnt 
This  scareity  of  population,  however,  is  not  to  be  attfibulsd 
entirely  to  the  want  of  productive  powers  in  the  eoontiy 
itself,  but  to  the  late  period  in  which  agriculture  was  intio- 
duced,  and  the  slow  progress  of  that  art  in  cold  countries. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  culture  of  the 
soil  was  begun  by  the  Russians;  yet  there  ate  in  many 
places  undoubted  signs  that,  at  some  remote  period,  thui 
country'  was  cultivate  with  care  by  some  unknown  natMm, 
which  also  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  probably 
was  destroyed,  or  obliged  to  leave  tne  borders  of  toe  lake. 
More  than  fifty  years  after  the  introduction  of  agricnltorB^ 
Georgi  found  only  a  few  fields  cultivated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bargusin,  and  still  much  less  on  those  of  the  Upper 
Angara ;  but  on  the  delta  of  the  SeUnga,  from  eight  to  nnie 
hundred  families  were  occupied  in  cultivating  the  graund. 
Since  that  time  some  improvements  have  taken  place,  bat 
to  no  great  extent    On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat  is  raised ;  besides  this,  winter-rye,  baxiey,  oats» 
hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  the  most  common  vegetables, 
as  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas;  but  the  peas  aie 
always  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargusin 
and  Upper  Angara,  and  sometimes  even  the  barley. 

Not  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  smsiU  aa  it  ii^ 
can  be  maintained  by  the  scanty  produce  of  its  agiienllnie; 
but  the  lake  supplies  them  with  food  in  abundanea.    Cv^^ 
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tnrf  to  whftt  ii  ^nenBy  obtorfed  of  momitaiii  lakef»  tho 
Baikml  abounds  in  flth,  and  from  tbis  touroe  aearijr  all  tbe 
inbabitants  of  its  sbores  derive  subsistence  and  even  a 
oompelency.  The  largest  fish  of  the  Baikal  it  Uie  sturseon 
{Sturio  cccmetuer)^  which  also  ascends  the  Selin'ga,  Bar- 
gustn,  and  Upper  Angara,  but  not  the  other  rivers.  It 
attains  a  great  size,  and  sometimes  weighs  190  pounds. 
Daring  the  whole  summer  this  fish  is  oaught  and  s«dted» 
and,  as  well  as  the  caviar  and  tbe  isinglass  prepared  from 
its  roe  and  bladder,  is  destined  for  tbe  market  The  salmon 
iSaimo  mignUfmus\  in  the  month  of  August,  leaves  tbe 
lake  and  ascends  the  larger  rivers  and  some  of  their  tribn- 
taries  in  incredible  numbers ;  and  thus  affords  subsistence 
to  all  who  inhabit  their  banks.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
salmon,  in  a  frozen  state,  is  sent  to  the  a4Jaoent  countries. 
This  ftsh  is  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  but  it  com- 
monly varies  in  length  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
The  seals  also  afford  some  profit  to  the  fishermen.  Thf»e 
animals  are  found  all  over  the  lake,  but  especially  to  the 
north  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  Bargusin  ;  they  are  of  the 
same  species  as  those  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas. 
Georgi  could  discover  no  difference,  except  that  the  hair 
of  those  of  the  Baikal  is  softer.  From  1200  to  2000  seals 
are  annually  killed,  especially  the  young  ones,  whose  soft 
skin  is  much  sought  after  by  tbe  Chinese,  who  dve 
them  and  use  them  to  ornament  their  state-dresses.  The 
train-oil  obtained  from  the  seals  is  partly  exported  to 
China,  and  parUy  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  leather 
in  Siberia. 

The  existence  of  tbe  salmon,  of  the  seal,  and  of  a  kind  of 
sponge  in  the  fresh  water  of  the  Baikal,  has  given  rise  to 
many  speculations  among  naturalists.  Pallas  and  Georgi 
are  unable  to  explain  th»  phenomenon,  otherwise  than  on 
tbe  sopposition  that  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  at  some  remote 
period,  ibrmed  a  part  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  though  be- 
tween it  and  the  lake  the  mountains  rise  to  at  least  3000 
feeC  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  or,  on  another  supposition* 
that  these  animals  were  transported  into  the  lake  by  some 
excessive  inundation  of  the  Lena  river,  whose  sources  are 
not  far  from  its  western  borders ;  but  here  too  the  moun- 
tains rise  at  least  to  3000  feet  The  salmon  is  also  Ibund 
in  another  lake  of  Siberia,  that  of  Madsbar,  which  is  em- 
bedded in  the  mountains  of  Saiansk. 

A  singular  fish  of  the  Baikal  has  been  noticed  by  Pallas, 
and  was  called  by  him  Caliyonymos  Bcdcolefuit,  Its  length 
varies  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  except  the  head,  a  very 
thin  back-bone,  the  skin  and  the  fins,  it  consists  only  of  a 
piece  of  fat,  which  soon  dissolves  over  tbe  fire  int^)  verv  fine 
tnun-oil,  which  may  be  used  nearly  like  olive-oil.  What 
mderBd  this  fish  most  remarkable  was  the  circumstancOf 
thai  it  bad  only  been  known  by  the  fishermen  of  tbe  Baikal 
Ibr  the  first  time  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pallas,  and 
that  in  J 770  and  1771  it  made  its  appearance  in  such  im- 
mense numbers,  that  the  dead  fish  in  some  plaees,  and 
particulariy  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Bargusin,  covered  the 
sbores  to  tbe  depth  of  several  feet  In  1 772  it  bad  again 
beoome  so  rare  tnat  Pallas  and  Georgi  had  some  difficult 
in  rrocuring  a  few  specimens.  Pallas  is  of  opinion  that  this 
llan  generidly  lives  near  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the 
greatest  depths,  uid  that  it  was  carried  to  the  surfeoe  of 
Uie  lake,  in  the  above-mentioned  years,  by  some  draughts 
of  gas  or  air,  but  being  here  out  of  its  element  languishad 
and  died ;  for  it  was  always  taken  either  actuallv  dead,  or 
in  a  very  languid  state.  The  train-oil  made  of  this  fish 
feund  a  ready  sale  amonf^  tbe  Chinese. 

Agriculture  is  exclusively  exercised  by  tbe  Russians 
settled  on  tbe  sbores  of  the  lake ;  but  in  the  fisheries  J^ 
natives*  especially  the  Tunguses,  have  some  part  Tbe 
Tunguses,  however,  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
bunting  of  tbe  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  tbe  woods  and 
mountains.  Wolves,  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats  {FeliM 
tmra),  and  gluttons  {Ursus  /^tdo),  are  numerous  in  the 
woods  and  on  tbe  steppes ;  and  otters  abound  in  tbe  rivers. 
Beavers  are  only  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper 
Angara,  but  tbe  elk  and  the  musk-goat  neariy  in  every  ois- 
triet  bordering  on  the  lake.  The  musk  obtained  from  tbe 
latter,  however,  does  not  emit  so  strong  a  scent  as  that  ob- 
tained from  these  animals  in  Thibet  Deer  and  sta|[S  abound 
everywhere,  but  the  rein-deer  is  onlv  met  with  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  northern  mountains,  and  even  there  it  is  not 
namefous.  The  common  bare,  the  mountain  bans  {LepuM 
tipimis),  and  tbe  Daurian  hare  (Ii^FM  Dauricui)  are  feund 
hi  fi^at  nnnbert  on  tbe  stfppet.  Tlit  saUt  too  as  wall  m 


tbe  bermeline  aboond  in  many  districts.  The  sipiiml 
(Sdurui  vu^drif)  exists  in  this  region  in  incredible  num- 
bers. Sometimes  they  unite  in  companies  and  travel  through 
the  woods  and  steppes,  swimming  over  rivers,  and  traversing 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is 
reddish  in  summer,  and  grey  in  winter.  A  larger  species, 
which  inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake, 
assumes  in  winter  a  silver-grey  colour.  The  species  whose 
skin  sells  highest  is  of  the  colour  of  the  saUe  in  summer, 
and  black-grey  in  winter.  An  immense  number  of  scjuirrel 
skins  is  sent  from  here  to  the  other  parts  of  Siberia  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  to  China,  besides  the  consumption  on 
the  spot  which  is  very  gMt 

The  Burates,  a  Mongolic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of  tbe 
Tunguses,  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle.  They 
keep  horses,  sheep,  black  cattle,  goats,  and  camels.  Tba 
last  are  numerous  in  some  steppes,  and  many  of  them 
white  as  snow.  They  pass  the  winter  there,  and  live  on  dry 
grass  and  saline  plants.  Their  flesh  and  milk  are  eaten, 
and  their  skins  uTord  excellent  bags  for  liquid  matters ; 
they  are  also  used,  in  some  difllcult  parts,  in  the  mail- 
coaches  like  horses,  especially  on  the  road  to  Nertsbinsk. 
The  Burates  possess  numerous  herds,  principally  on  the 
eastern  side  of  tbe  lake,  where  one  person  has  sometimea 
1000  camels,  4000  horses,  8000  sheep,  from  2000  to  3000 
bead  of  black  cattle,  together  with  a  small  number  of  goats. 
Tbe  Tunguses  generally  haVe  only  herds  of  reindeer,  which 
are  of  a  white  colour,  rarely  spotted,  but  neVer  grey,  while 
those  which  live  in  the  neighbouring  woods  in  a  wUd  state 
are  always  of  an.  ash-grey  oMour. 

The  commerce  winch  the  Russians  carry  on  with  the 
Chinese  is  considerably  facilitated  by  Ibis  lake.  The  Rus- 
sian goods,  for  which  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Angara,  forty  miles  from  the  lake,  is  tbe  - 
principal  depdt  are  carried  thence  to  Kiacbta  in  summer 
oy  small  vessels  and  large  barges,  and  in  winter  by  sledges. 
Tlie  vessels  are  drawn  fh)m  Irkutsk  to  tbe  place  where  this 
river  issues  from  the  lake,  and  thenoe  they  sail  over  tbe 
lake  to  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Selinga.  They  then  ascend  tbis 
river  to  Wershnei,  Udinsk,  or  even  to  Selinginok.  but 
raielv  higher.  Thenoe  the  (poods  are  carried  by  land  to 
Kiadita,  a  distsnce  of  about  aixteen*  miles.  Tbe  navigation 
on  the  lake  lasts  only  from  May  to  tbe  month  of  November, 
when  the  maases.  of  ice  render  it  dangerous.  From  tbe 
month  of  January  to  tbe  end  of  April  tbe  goods  are  earried 
on  sledges,  and  tbe  great  smoothness  of  tbe  ice  of  the 
lake  considerably  abridges  tbe  time  neresaary  for  taking 
them  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Without  tbe  feeilily 
which  this  lake  aflbrds  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  oontiniiallj 
increasing  commerce,  it  probaUy  would  never  have  risen 
to  any  degree  of  importance.    [See  Kiachta  and  Mai- 

MATSHIlf.] 

The'country  aioond  tbe  lake  displays  unequivocal  traces 
of  volcanic  agency.  In  some  places,  at  its  western  extre- 
mity,  large  masses  of  lava  have  been  diseovered,  and  on 
^  eastern  side,  emeially  ak>i^  tbe  oooise  of  the  Bargusin 
river,  hot  and  sulphursotts  waters  are  numerous.  It  would 
even  seem,  that  tne  lake  itself,  or  somejdaee  in  ita  neigh- 
bourhood, is  tbe  focus  of  earthquakes.  Tbste  terrible  phe- 
nomena are  very  frequent  hers,  and  it  is  even  supposed  that 
they  happen  every  year  in  one  place  or  other,  though  data 
are  wanting  to  prove  it  To  tneir  operation  tbe  sinffular 
movementa  to  which  the  waters  of  tbe  lake  are  aulQeet 
may  probably  be  attributed.  Sometimes,  thouob  mrely, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  perfeetly  smooth  and  yet  the 
vessels  are  so  mneh  agitated  that  it  is  diflienlt  to  atand  in 
tbem.  But  even  in  tmi  most  complete  calm  the  surfeoe  ia 
very  nxtLf  without  an  undulation.  This  undulation,  called 
by  tbesauors  kolpehem  or  sy6^  incrsases  whenever  a  wind  ia 
coming.  This  inerease  taaes  place  about  an  hour  before 
the  wind  arrives,  and  the  unaulation  proceeds  from  the 
quarter  whence  it  advanoea.  Sometimea,  with  veiv  mod^ 
rate  winds,  a  wave  rises  on  tbe  surface,  proceeds  a  aistanee 
and  breaks,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  tbe  same 
direction.  A  moderate  wind  agilatos  the  surface  violently, 
but  a  storm  produces  mueh  less  eftet  on  it  All  theso 
peculiaritiea  prove  that  there  is  some  hidden  cause  for 
these  strange  movementa  of  tbe  water. 

Tbe  islands  which  exist  in  this  lake  are  nnmerons  almif 
the  eastern,  and  in  some  placea  ahmg  the  western  shorsa, 
but  most  are  of  small  extent,  and  mmiisf  but  masses  of 
rock,  which  seem  to  have  been  separated  by  sobm  convulsiqii 
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Oie  Wmul  of  OlVhon.  mliirh  rmin  S.W.  t.i  N.K.  e^tcn*!*  » pntm  a  Dtrmw  irflrjre,  wtiirti  It  ioon  wntaHri  lo 
alxMit  thirty -twfi  niiln*.  hu!  nowliirr  i-viiil*  Irn  niilf*^  iti  half  a  mil<».  anil  i*  Ihi-li  alni««ftt  i*ntirt4y  ormpifd  bf  tb§ 
hri*-i'ith.  Ic  i<  pxtri'mrW  rm-k)  ainl  iixMintamini*' :  and  uti  ri\«T.  Homlu-Mrtviin.  ruufimir  in  a  rnrky  brd.  u»ttf»i»#ly 
i(<<«tuth-«t'Mprn  hlmri!'  tfit*  tnni'int.iin«>  riM*  to  a ronffir1(*rah!r  »«ift.  ami  fi>rni4  a!mu^l  r»ntiiiual  rmpula,  whirh  iindii  tb« 
hii^lit.  I»«»t  i!o  n**!  )irv<«rr\<*  the  *n«w  in  summer.  In  itn  naviuatHini-xtrrmrly  r!iir.rult.  8onir  luilct  lo»«  da»B  ik* 
iifii!)iUiurli>H»l  thfn*  an*  ««itnr  nrk*  nn  whirli  fk*aU  art*  tnllrv  nl'lcrii*  to  u  n.llo  and  lipwanU;  thr  ntrr  inm-am  m 
iiniii>.i'l\  killfd  ill  jrn-ai  nunilw'M.  Tin*  nionuiam*.  in  manr  brrailth  and  run*  miili  k'-»  rajiidiii.  liU  it  nuian  to  tbrU,«B 
pit-.,  an*  rn\rnd  wiih  liirrh.  Iiiirh.  pinri.  puplan,  and  of  Irkutsk  and  J-iin*  ihr  Irkut  The  di»tanre  briwt»«  l*-* 
«i!i..w*  :  I'thi-r  di-tmt'*  ntford  pwnl  paMiih*  for  ihr  pallle  |  oiitlrt  of  the  Angara  and  thvtiivn  of  ItkuUk  i»  abnul  fcftt 
i»r  ri'iiiit  1  .»  r:iinili«»!»  »!  Biirali**,  %»hrt  are  the  fmlv  inh:it<it*  ^  niilf*.  hut  m  a  dirwt  lini*  it  nii%  imt  amount  to  more  tiun 
uni-  ••!  tlir  i-Iniid.  T\w  Mrnit  which  «rpanitr!i  it  fh>in  the  twenty -ft-,  fnidm.  Thr  town  nf  Irkutak  U  325  f(Mt  briov  tbr 
r.'iti  iti-nt  i**  mi!>  two  mile*  widi*.  hut  very  drrp,  a  line  of  mi r fur v  of  thr  lak^.  lN*in|t.  nrronlinK  to  th«  okiMnJt»«tt«  of 
|iii>  t  .;iiiitti^  not  nMclnnt:  th«-  lM>tti>in :  aiid  the  flKhernu-n  Rrman.  only  I  W*  fV«-tal<ivr  the  Icud  nf  thr  a««.  Thr  An 
u«--ii  ih.it  v\v%\  a  line  of  SOU  fathnm*  nnuld  not  rt'irh  i(.  para  ron«if)Ui'ntlT  falU,  in  a  niurae  of  furtf  nilti,  9f3  ^?. 
Tli»-  ii:iiiip  i'fih**  hike  I"*  naid  to  U'  drri\tNl  fnun  the  l.in-  nr  more  than  fiiflit  fr«»t  in  rai'h  tnile  between  thr  lako  aikS 
pn :!::••  ol  the  Ynkuie*.  wlio  onre  iiihahite*!  it«  nhorv*.  and  Irkutsk.  Belmt*  thr  Atit!ara  rrjrhrft  Irkotflk  h  haa  Wn 
nt  pri-riit  Mill  r<tll  it  Bavukhnl.  that  i^.  the  rirh  water.  All  '  Miind  the  granite  fumialt'>n  of  the  fnountaitiA.  tbJ  kaa 
lh<'  iuhixiIimhI  n:ition4  in  ii*  n»MffhlM)urhoo«l  hate  a  venera-  ,  enlere  1  the  *and«t"nc  format ii»n,  trhlrhheiireottondat'tS« 


north  and  trL-ftttill  it  rearhe^  the  InwUnd*  of  Siberia  •!  Brwk 
on  the  Lntrrr  Anu'ara.  and  at  Knmndiarak  rti  tbe  Teae^ev 
A  »uft  fine  urained  Kandiilone  lies  tm  a  f»tnKliiHM.rati  «#  era- 
niti*.  quartz,  and  feldnpar.  the  piec^rt  of  which  uv  «feik4 
tofretlier  by  a  flne  namUtoni*.  Tlie  whole  mbHi  tlmw^h 
alurli  thi't  formation  pn*rail4  i4  curcred  with  hillt  of  r^ty 
anrent.  and  often  prown  over  with  trec«  and  bttilwa.  TW 
etiuniry  in  all  thi^  extent  low  era  irraduallf  tovaHa  the 
north  aA  well  a*  towardh  the  we*f.  and  KrunAnk  la  only 


tiuM  fur  It.  and  name  it  the  ll«>ly  Rea  ;  and  e\en  hv  the 
Hii««'iin*>  it  m  not  eslle«l  a  lake,  hut  a  M*a.  Baikal  More. 
iraMiH:  (ni»rk'i:  and  Hitter's  ^tiVi.) 

HAIKALKAN  MOUNTAINS  U  a  name  nometiraea 
pxtrtnliil  to  all  the  mountain  ranfren.  which  iiirlofte  the  lake 
ol  H  iikal.  and  Mirround  and  trati^rse  it*  hafin  :  hut  a*  the 
WfHtiTTi  rh.iiiit  IwhmK  to  the  Tanstnu  Oi'da  and  the  moun- 
tain^ nf  S.iVrtn«k.  and  the  MUthern  and  eastern  to  the  ex- 
tciioiM'  ni'Mintaiii  «TMem  of  Da-una  or  the  Kmisham  Oola, 

th'*  ihiini*  ipf  B:iika1ean  Mount ainn  iit  with  more  propriety  753  feet  atmve  the  nca.  Thmush  thi*  rvffion^tho 
liiniti*<l  to  tiint  ranee  whirh  M*parateii  the  fre:it  laki'  from 
till'  I'tNft  liu'i*  i>r  SilHTia.  and  unites  the  mmmlains  of  SaTanak 
witli  thi>sc  on  the  hanka  of  the  Tpi^er  Aninira,  whirh  firin 
a  part  of  the  l>a-urian  mnuntain-vy^tem.  In  thi*  more 
hti.iifil  •tense  tlie  Baikaleaii  Mountains  bef^in  at.  and  are  '  Yenesei,  rei-civin*»  not  far  fh>ra  it  tbe  river  TahoBA  Am  iht 


the   Aiicara  ih  f..nMiaratt\eU  ^l■^w•.      Bel'Ji 
the  lowlands,  and  rhtnt^eii  its  name  to  that  of  U^ftf  Tun 
fpisika,  wherv  ita  northern  rourse  is  ehan|e«<l  inla  a  vraivrn 
one,  in  whirh  dirertiuu  it  rontinncslo  ttt  confhwncv  vtlhibo 


uiiiiinI  to,  the  Mountains  of  HaTansk,  by  the  mountain -knot 
wliti'h  stands  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  uf 
Baikal  t'lr  the  Kultuk)  and  the  lake  of  Ko^isopiol,  and  tiT- 
niiriiite  with  tbe  hi^hranf^  whieb  divides  the  lower  foune 
of  tlie  r])per  Anfpira  fh>m  the  trihutan^**  nf  the  l^ena  river : 
eonM>f|u<'ntly,  they  lie  U'tween  SI'  and  57'  N.  lat.  and  lO.T* 
and  I  I'i'  K.  lonK.  The  lontrth  of  this  ranj^e  may  amount  to 
upunnli  of  50U  miles  •  but  the  estimate  of  ita  breadth  will 
\  ir\  arronlinir  as  we  reekon  only  the  mountainous  part,  or 
tnki*  in  a  Kit  ita  extensive  s|rtpe«  Irtwardt  I  ho  wett  to  the 
liiw  lands  on  tbe  Yenesoi  River.  Tbe  mountains  oreupy, 
in  Mime  places,  banlU  ten  or  twelve  milea,  in  others  upwanl 
of  ^>\t\  :  toitether  with  the  mountains,  the  Mopra  may 
o\T«Mi«l.  on  :in  averain*.  to  twro  hundred  miles  or  upwards. 

'1  h  <<  rani:e  is  dMHli^l  in  two  unequal  parts  by  the  l>ower 
Aneira.  whirh  issuinir  from  the  lake  of  Baikal,  in  a  north- 
ern fiirrrti  >n.  carries  its  waters  t)  the  lowlands,  and  dis- 


«l>4 


rhari'i*  thi-m.  under  tbe   name  of  Upper  Tuniruska.  into 

tlti-  \fu I.     That   portum  **(  tin*  iii<>uniatn  raiitfe  which  ;  %\tm  nlopes,  whirh  are  dinded  fntm  one 

lie<t  t«i  till*  wiHit  of  the  l^twer  An^'ara  is  the  lowr«t,  hut  at    open,  and  ipvdually  il«r«rirndinK  valley.    Thai  lo 


aoutb. 

That  portion  of  the  Baikalean  Mountalni.  whtrli 
between  the  lake  of  Baikal  on  the  eaat,  and  tbm 
Ijower  Anj^ara  on  tbe  west,  and  containa  tho  amnrt 
I^na.  is  much  more  extenait».  Imt  leta  knoviL  Tte 
part  of  it  here  al«o  tkirta  the  ahorea  of  the  lake 
fh)tn  them  abruptly,  ao  that  the  water  at  an  avart 
ahed  farther  from  ita  shores  than  about  m  m  fvvtie 
miles.  The  rivera,  therefure.  which  deaeani  fraa  iC  "tnm 
the  lake,  have  a  hh<»rt  but  extremely  ra^  aaaniL  aad  are 
full  of  cataracts.  The  mountaina  here  riaa  towk  kifhrr. 
probably  more  than  1300  feet  above  the  aartoaaf  tha  lake 
some  summits  aliout  tbe  amirres  of  tbe  Lraa  asd  l^*«v 
to  the  north  are  always  cinered  with  snw,  tad  fn^Hv 
are  not  much  sht»rt  of  5000  feet  above  tha  «a:  bal  t?« 
heisht  of  none  of  them  has  been  determinad. 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountaifia  ia  nal 
summits  and  e«l|*es.  but  either  exhibits  plama  av 

a:: 


tlti*  Miiui'  time  cxhihits  the  more  alpine  a«pert.     (*lii«e  t^i  |^*na  flows  in  ita  up|K*r  course  it  <i70 

till*    l:ik<*   the    mountains    n«e    with   an    extn-inely    Me«*n  '  ;ind  the  i^raduallv  aMcendinf*  m'»antaina  i 

a%«i-Tii.    mil   i-rmvist   of  narrow   and    sharp   ridirrs.    wIim  h  f.-..t  a1iif\e  it.    Tlie  whole C'luntry.  thctafbra.  ia 

ar*>  iIiM'hil  fbim  one  another  hy  «hort  aivl  narrow  \allf>s,  ih.in  that  whirh  aeparatea  the  Anaaim 

fihit'l)  'ire  oHen  so  deep  and  Hose  that  tbe  ra%*  of  the  «iin  and  it  sinks  at  the  «aiiie  tune  more  aiowh  mita 

r-ihii'if  pi*nrtrate  1 1  tlinr  Uittum.     The\  ofH>n  u>iith»anl  to  imrth  and  niirth«f4*t.  the  tiirfaer  a#  the  Leaa 

till-   like   and   northward  to  the  river   Irkut.   whiih    ruti^  uioiith  of  the  iMrkma  and  the  U>wb  nf  Yakulak 

pir-illfl  til  th«*  raniri>  from  W.  toK  .and  l^lls  into  tlif  rpiit-r  :i«  nnrh  e}e\atrd  aKite  the  s^a  aa  tha  YaAaaa 

.^HL'iri  ut  Irkutsk,  after  a  rourM- lif  a^iout  a  hiiii'irrd  mil*-*.  n'iT«r«k.     thi  «ome  of  the  biflieal  aiimiaiia,  aa  aa 

I'lii*  ih.iiii«h>rh  ili«idf«ihr  talle\  oft!»e  Irkut  fMui  tlieLik**  .\'ifi.  nut  f<ir  from  the  hurth^weVem  rXtfrmia  af  Ika  lakt 

ni.1%  n-i-.  nil  an  atrratfy.  fn  ali.iiit  I  In  (1  fi  ft  iiUi\ff*  the  l.ikr,  ff  Bjik:i1.  innunierahlr  hm  hills  are  (luhd,  wkirk 

w!i  •  I*   •x.rt  I'-i   t*   17*<.(   fert  aUne  the  mm  :   in  ftiifiie  |Nirt«  it  luriii  t.!   i  •  ••  |ii\f«  aiv\  ar**  rumpled  i<f  luuaa 

i«  l»«fr,  .11)1  III  other*.  r«iMTi.illy  i«i«arfU  thi*  w<-«ti*tii  v\  thr  iwn    rti   a   h<  ap  t««irether.     Tlie  eoheirnar 

tri'Miiu,  niui  h  Inisht'r.     Thr  chain    whirl)    run*  al(iii;f   thr  |iii  r.  «  %•  «  •  •ninll,  thsi  iIm*  hills  cannot  ha 

iPiflhrrn    iodi*  of  the   %.illf*y  nf  ibe  Irkiil  i*  «till  I'iwit.  and  ilariir'-r.    J'*d  it  is  «  ni)  chit   sooietimra  tha 


rnr 


)ii  'I*  ihi*  k|ii|M-«  iif  the  Baikalean  raiipe  unite  «iih  th  ««•  nf .  i;ii»i  •  nr  Biiratt>«  1  ^m*  their  lues  affiAnit  thai 
th«'  III  •urit4iii«  <if  NjTjn*k.     tfiamie,  of  ifrr^t  a«  »«ii  m*  r«-d  |      The  Ba  ka'fin   Mountains  contain  luarh 
r  ■!  ■  ir.   i»  h«  fir  the   most  prrvalrht   niiii|ti'iirnt   of   tlit-«r     it  w.irkp*!  iii  a  fr«  pUie*  lo  the  iitirth  ill  Irkaftik. 
r^  .II  •     If  p:i««e«  in  fr>!!ie  plarf*  into  riiei*«.  and  in  ulher«i«     fn  ni   oi.e  nf  thf«r  ntines  are  several  sawU 


rii^iriHl  wh  f>\trn>i«e   lasers  nf  lime«tone,  Am^nif  whirh    •ntf^'^  -f  •hx  h  a  kind  i^f  K|b^iii  salt  is 

I !•• 'if  a  «|)'«'iidp|  whitrne^s  YHTurs.      Wlirn*  tlie  inoMh-     hfinir    ^i   •tron^ilr   iinpreKiiatevI   wilh    the    mailW. 

ta  fi*  ipftr  i.irli  ihr  wr«trrn  rttreinit\  of  the  laki*  che«  mn-     |kiiiiid  r  •nia.n*  a  quarter  «'f  an  iwinea  of  aah. 
ti  li  Kii*«.i'i  i*ia««.  a  kind  of  mK«.  f'<rmr«l  in  unrniii<miiil«  ,  rr«»tallifr«  nsliiraln   alouf  tl»e  ahorea  of  tka 


Xxtti"  'r\>laU.  iNit  n>4  in  a  Malr  to  Im*  nf  «iii  u«e  In  the  rr.  tlie  i^iilre  al  ine  reiaainilNT  t^tt  and  haviA 
lit  i:'.',.:,ti,  ^0\  |.ipi«  Uaiih.  «tf  all  dilTerrtit  shailes  nf  blue  Borates,  who  inhaiNt  this  csNihirSi  MO  llHa  aut  la 
and  of    prfii    tir.iiit%.   i«  met  with      Thr  mail  wh  rh  Irvii     flavour  to  thnr  tr a. 

fmm  Irkiii^k  in  Kiaihta  fMSM^t  o«it  the  mouhiaiii*  t«t«eefi  I       In    ihi*   m'>unlain-f|i|pon.  one  of  tka   larfast 
ih'    wi«iir'i  r\irentit«  «.f  thr   lake  ari«|  th?  upper  vallet  uf     Kidrnw  the  lipna.  has  its  ontfin.     AboUl  l^a  milaa 
Ihr  Irkkit  Ki«rr.  I  f^,fxh  **(  irkul%k  is  its  pr.ncipal 

Tha  X^irrf  .iair*^.  iiaung  fhm  tha  Uka,  Mnadlalaly  j  the  naiaa  of  Ufa.  u4  runa  m  % 
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is  otil^  Kliaa.  The  Ku4a  is  joined  by  tb9  othpr  grei^t 
UibiiUiry  of  the  Upper  Lena,  the  Kireqg^  wHtoh  psM  to 
tl^o  noftb-e«f$  of  toe  source  of  tbp  Ilgfu  and,  like  tbat 
ny^r,  runs  in  a  longitudinal  vallev  ^  tbe  north,  till  it  meet« 
tb«  Kuda*  The  river  formed  oy  this  junction  is  called 
Lena,  and  ntns  for  many  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east, 
reeeivinff  fron^  the  south  the  large  riyers  Witim,  Qlekma, 
and  Tauiatshik.  Below  the  town  of  V^l^utsk  the  l^ena 
makes  a  great  bend,  by  which  its  course  is  changed  from 
north-east  to  nearly  due  north,  and  receives  fh>m  tbe  east 
the  Aldan,  and  from  the  west  the  Wilyui.  It  enters  the 
Nortliem  Ocean  after  &  course  of  about  SQpO  miles*  (Pal- 
las ;  Georgi :  and  Ritter*s  Asia,) 

BAtK AmT^,  a  Ugbt-ffreen  variety  of  augite,  deriving 
its  name  from  its  locality*  the  o^outbof  the  river  S|iuman)uit 
which  falls  into  lake  Baikal. 

BAIL.  In  Scotland,  antienthr,  pled^  of  prosecution 
and  appearanoe  were  Remanded  irom  litigants  no  less  uni- 
versally than  in  England ;  the  judicial  writs  in  both  countries 
being  then  essentiMly  tbe  same.  The  wjrits  whioh  originate 
propoedings  in  the  Court  of  Session,  however,  do  not  usually 
make  mention  of  pledges;  and,  accordingly,  bail  is  now 
little  known  in  tho  Scotch  courts,  and,  when  demandedt  it 
is  ^utfUmfial  bail.  This  bail  is  of  two  kinds .  caution  de 
JudjciQ  iu(»,  and  caution  ffe  jutheaio  to^MfMfo^pbrases 
dierived  i^  tlM  civil  law  through  the  medium  of  the  old 
French  ooorts,  and  answering  to  the  forthcoming  borgh,  and 
(l|f  surety  as  law  will,  of  ttM  antient  commonlaw  of  Slcot- 
land. 

In  qvil  oasasi  the  defendant— or  as  he  is  called,  from  tbe 
French  d^/etMlfr—may  be  attached  or  arrested  till  be  find 
aubatautial  bfil,  or  caution  dejududo  «t>lt,  by  two  sorts  of 
warrant«ybffi^  warrant  and^^A/  warrant.  Tbe  foreign 
warrant  is  of  two  kind»,  usually  called  bnrgh  warrant  and 
konkr  wamnt  Of  all  these  the  bqrgb  warrant  appears 
|be  most  antienty  and  from  it  the  others  are  perhaps  de- 
rived. It  seems  also  to  have  a  common  origin  with  tbe 
/nreign  i|l|<|pAa|Ml  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other  towns  of 
England. 

The  bur^h  warrant  is  a  burgbal  or  civic  proceeding 
directed  against  (breign  debtors.  It  appears  as  early  as  tbe 
reign  of  £ng  Pavid  II. ;  by  chapter  36  of  whose  laws  it  was 
enacted,  tbat  if  any  stranger  take  up  goods  or  necessaries 
within  bqj^li.  and  offer  to  go  away  leaving  the  same  unpaid, 
be  sbaU  be  attached  and  detained  by  public,  warrant  At 
length,  after  varioos  determinations  of  the  courts  on  the 
aul^jact,  wbieb  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail,  the  Act 
1679,  c  8»  was  passed,  by  which  the  custom  is  now  regu- 
lated. T^  tbQoving  particulars  may  be  observed  on  the 
auUeelz—Tlie  privilege  is  limited  to  royal  burghs,  and  to 
Wok  d«lits  Ibr  man's  meat,  horse  meat,  abuilsiements,  and 
otlMr  isafpbandise  due  bv  a  stranger  to  an  inhabitant  bnr- 
£ess»  the  plaintiff  being  the  merchant,  innkeeper,  or  stabler 
noni  wkom  the  same  was  gotten,  and  to  whom  it  was  ori- 
finally  addebtad,  and  having  no  bond  from  the  stranger  nor 
any  olher  aacofity  except  his  own  oompt-book ;  and  laatly, 
the  remedy  is  attaehment  and  imprisonment  of  the  stranger, 
by  warrant  ef  tbe  magistrates,  on  plaint  to  them  made,  till 
be  find  cautioii  i$jw&io  sitH  in  any  process  to  be  brought 
for  payment  eC  the  debt  within  six  months.  Bordir  war- 
roHi*  are  granted,  on  application  to  any  judge  ordinary,  on 
the  borders  between  Bngland  and  Scotland,  against  debtors 
whose  doQidle  is  on  the  opposite  side,  for  attaching  thorn 
till  tbey  ind  like  caution  depidicio  mtL  To  obtain  ^^JUgki 
aeemni,  frtga  warrant,  or  warant  against  a  debtor  as  in 
wwMttiHom^Jmga^  a  petition  or  plaint  is  made  to  any  juc^ 
erdioary  by  the  creditor,  setting  forth  his  debt,  and  hia  in- 
iirmation  and  belief  that  the  debtor  is  about  to  flee  the 
kingdom  without  paying  the  same,  and  praying  warrant, 
tbe  petitioner's  oath  on  the  premises  being  first  taken,  to 
bring  him  before  tbe  court  for  examination.  With  this 
ap^ieatkm  the  creditor  produces  his  grounds  of  debt.  He 
must  also  make  oath  to  his  debt,  and  to  bis  belief  that  tbe 
debtor  means  to  abscond,  justifying  such  bdief  by  a  state- 
nest  of  ita  grounds.  If  the  eireumsunces  are  sufficient, 
Ike  magistrate  or  judge  then  issues  his  warrant  to  bring  tbe 
debtor  before  him  for  examination ;  at  wbieb  examination 
tbe  magistrate  or  judge  must  also  look  to  any  edlateral  evi* 
daoee  that  may  olfor.  It  after  due  inquiry,  it  apfieai  that 
tke  ddt>tor  ia  about  to  flee  the  kingdom  in  defraud  of  bis 
ereditor,  warrant  is  granted,  in  terms  of  the  applicaHon,  to 
uid  imprison  bom  till  be  find  eaution  d§pidieio.  mii* 


Jn  .^aritiine  causes  tM  defendera  pufsfr  fii^  mkim  * 
^     liao  sifh  etjudicatum  toun. 

The  Scots  law  of  bai)  in  cases  of  cfime,  if  it  is  pot  always 
explicit,  is  at  least  st^ut  up  wjfiiin  a  narrow  compass,  it 
being  almost  altogether  contained  in  tbe  AcU  17tii,  c.  e, 
and  39  (W  |II.  c.  49.  By  thp  former,  all  crimes  not  in- 
ferring capital  punishment  are  pi^ae  bailable;  and  for 
clearing  the  piethod  of  finding  bail,  whether  before  or  after 
imprisonment,  it  was  epaoted,  that  on  the  application  of  the 
accused  to  t^e  poromitter.JMdgesof  JHsticiark  or  other  jud^e 
compe^nt  for  cognition  of  the  crime,  and  elbr  to  find  suffi- 
cient caiition  to  appear  and  apsw^r  tn  any  libel,  that  shall  be 
laid  against  him  witl^in  six  npnfba  ^r  tbe  prime  wbereunto 
he  is  charged,  under  such  penalty  es  shell  be  modified,  the 
judge  or  paj|[istrate  must,  if  the  orime  is  bailable,  modify 
the  bail  within  twenty-four  bonnif  end  on  tbe  pa|ty  finding 
tbe  required  bail  be  must  be  dispharged.  In  the  same  act 
the  highest  bail  demandable  is  laid  down ;  but  by  11  Geo.  I. 

0.  30,  $  1 1,  the  siims  so  fixed  were  allowed  to  be  doubled ; 
and  by  38  Geo.  III.  c.  49>  the  jvdge  or  magistrate  may 
extend  tbe  bail  to  18Q0i  for  a  nobleman.  600/.  for  a  landed 

gentleman,  300/.  for  any  other  geptleman,  burgess,  or  house- 
older,  and  60/.  for  an  inforior  person, 
BAIL,  in  civil  causes,  signifies  tbe  sureties  who  become 
responsible  for  the  eppearance  of  a  defondant,  arrested  by 
lef^  process,  to  answer  to  the  complaint  made  against  him ; 
and  they  are  so  called  because  autienUl  the  de^ndant  was 
baUl6,  delivered  or  committed .  to  the  custody  of  his  bail, 
who  were  bound  to  produce  him  at  the  time  appointed  for 
his  appearance.  By  the  statute  of  33  Hen.  Vl.  c.  9,  the 
sheriff  is  oompelled  to  admit  to  bail  all  persons  arrested  by 
him  in  any  personal  action,  or  because  of  any  indictment 
of  trespass,  on  reasonalde  sureties  being  offered  for  their 
appearance :  and  if  be  reftise  to  take  sufficient  bail  when 
offered,  be  is  liable  to  an  action  by  tbe  party  arrestcKl. 
Bail  were  formerlv  either  cammofi  kail  or  ipedal  baii, 
a  distinction  whicfa  arose  thus  t  —  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  the  defendant  was  in  all  cases 
of  process  against  bis  person  actually  arrested ;  and  it 
was  then  discretionarv  in  tbe  court  ritber  to  discbarge 
him  on  eommau  hail  (that  is,  fictitious  sureties,  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe)  being  entered  for  bis  appearance, 
or  to  detain  him  till  he  found  real  sureties  or  special 
bail.  But  this  discretion  in  tbe  court  was  abolished  by  the 
18  Geo.  I.  c  29,  which  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  held  to  special  bail  unless  the  demand  amounted  to 
10/.,  over  and  above  costs,  which  sqm  is  now  increased,  by 
the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.  c.  71,  to  SO/.;  and  for  less  than 
that  sum  no  debtor  can  now  be  arrested  and  required  to  give 
special  bail.  In  all  eases  when  the  defendant  was  not 
actually  arrested,  the  antient  fiotkm,  stating  that  be  was 
delivered  to  bail  to  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  continued 
in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  to  be  the  only  mode  of  his 
effectually  entering  an  appearanee  to  the  suit  till  the  lute 
act  for  uniformity  of  proeeas  3  Will.  IV.  e.  39,  a.  9,  wbidi 
provides  that,  for  the  fkOurs,  tbe  appearance  of  the  defendant, 
in  cases  where  be  is  not  arvesteo,  shall  be  by  entering  a 
memoruidum  tbat  ba  either  appears  in  person  or  by  some 
attorney  to  tbe  suit  instituted  by  tbe  plaintiff,  so  that  com- 
mon bail  is  now  entirely  abolished. 
In  eonsidaiing  tbe  subjeet  of  speoial  bail  we  sbsll  explain, 

1.  In  what  eases  and  in  what  manner  speeial  bail  are  ren- 


dered necessary  ^  S.  Who  may  beeome  speeial  bail ;  3.  Tbe 
mode  of  putting  in  bail  and  their  justifieation ;  4.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  ef  their  liability ;  6.  Tbe  mode  in  wbieb 
thev  may  be  dieebmad :  i.  Proosedinga  en  tbe  bail  bond, 
ana  agamat  the  sberar, 

1.  A  teJU/  ecMWi  special  Ml  If  neceMnrif.— We  have  seen 
that  by  a  reeenl  act  a  defendant  can  only  be  arrested  and 
held  to  speoial  bail  (whkh  are  eonvartible  terms)  where  tbe 

Plaintiff *s  demand  amounts  to  iO/L,  over  and  above  costs. 
*o  satisfy  the  court  of  this  feet,  an  affidavit  must  be  made 
by  tbe  plaintiff  or  his  wii^  or  some  competent  third  person, 
stating  explicitly  tbe  amount  and  nature  of  tbe  del(t,  and 
deposing  positKely  to  its  being  unpaid.  If  tbe  dsim  con- 
sist of  mere  damagea  for  a  tort  or  braaeb  of  contract,  and 
not  a  debt  in  monies  numbered,  tbe  defendant  cannot  ba 
held  to  bail  en  tlie  pteintiff*s  affidavits  without  a  apenial 
order  of  the  eourt  or  a  judge.  Tbe  eourts  bava  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  making  such  orders  in  aetioaa  of  apeeiu 
assumpsit,  for  breach  of  special  eontracta,  and  ef  Irovar  and 
detinue  for  the  eon^enion  or  detention  of  tbe  plaintiff's 
goods.    If  tbeplsiBtiff'sdaBaadtiilKnpeMdtyiBnieei 
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or  contract,  (e,  g.  if  the  debt  be  1 00/.  and  a  bond  is  ^«n  for 
200/.,  with  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  void  if  the  debt  of 
100/.  is  paid)  he  cannot  arrest  the  defendant  for  the  penalty 
(the  200/.),  but  only  for  the  debt  (viz.  the  100/.)  secured  by 
it ;  and  if  there  are  mutual  accounts  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant,  the  balance  is  the  sum  for  which  alone 
special  bail  can  be  required.  The  defendant  cannot  be 
arrested  in  an  action  on  a  penal  statute,  since  it  is  presumed, 
till  a  verdict  has  passed,  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  prohibited 
offence ;  nor,  in  general,  can  a  person  be  held  to  bail  for  a 
cause  of  action  for  which  he  has  been  arrested  before. 

When  a  plaintiff  intends  to  proceed  by  holding  the  defend- 
ant to  special  bail,  a  ctwias  is  issued  against  the  defendant, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  his  person  and  keep  him  till 
he  has  given  bail  or  made  a  deposit  with  the  sheriff  according 
to  law.  The  amount  of  the  debt  which  has  been  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintiff  is  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  writ  as  an 
authority  to  the  sheriff  for  the  amount  of  bail  or  deposit 
which  he  is  to  require.  The  defendant,  instead  of  giving 
bail,  may,  under  the  43  Greo.  III.  c.  46,  deposit  with  the 
sheriff  the  amount  sworn  to,  with  10/.  for  costs,  on  receiving 
"*  which  deposit  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  discharge  him.  If  he 
does  not  make  this  deposit  under  the  statute,  he  either  re- 
mains in  the  sheriff's  custody,  oris  discharged  on  giving  an 
attorney *s  undertaking  to  appear  according  to  the  requisition 
of  the  writ,  or  on  entering  into  a  bail-bond  to  the  sheriff 
with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  the  condition  of  which 
is,  that  the  defendant  shall  dulv  appear  to  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  suit.  These  bail  to  the  sheriff  are  called  bail 
oelow,  in  contradistinction  to  the  special  bail  or  bail  above, 
of  which  this  article  mainly  treats :  the  condition  of  the 
bond  thus  given  by  the  bail  below  can  only  be  satisfied 
either  by  the  defendant  being  actually  surrendered  before 
or  on  the  day  on  which  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ,  or  by 
bail  above  being  duly  put  in  and  perfected  for  the  defendant, 
in-  the  manner  which  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

2.  fVho  may  become  bail. — The  general  qualification  of 
special  bail  is  that  they  should  be  householders  or  free- 
holders. A  peer  of  the  realm,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  servant  in  the  king's  household,  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  attend  the  king,  cannot  become  bail,  all  such 
persons  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
ourts.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  courts  that  no  attorney  shall  become 
bail,  which  rule  has  been  extended  to  their  clerks,  and  was 
intended  to  protect  attorneys  from  the  importunities  of  those 
who  employ  them ;  and  no  person  can  be  bail  who  is  indem- 
nified for  his  Lability  by  the  defendant's  attorney.  In  order 
to  prevent  extortion,  no  sheriff's  officer,  bailiff,  or  person  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  process  can  become  bail,  which  rule 
has  been  extended  to  keepers  of  prisons  and  turnkeys :  un- 
certificated bankrupts  and  insolvent  debtors  are  disqualified 
from  becoming  bail  by  their  want  of  sufficient  property ;  for 
the  same  reason,  persons  who  have  suffered  their  parents  or 
near  relations  to  receive  parochial  relief  have  been  rejected. 
Fureicners  cannot  become  bail  merely  in  respect  of  property 
abroad  which  is  beyond  the  court's  jurisdiction ;  but  it 
seems  that  British  subjects  may  become  bail  in  respect  of 
property  abroad  belonging  to  such  British  subjects. 

3.  0/the  mode  of  putting  in  or  recording  bail  and  their 
justification, — Special  bail  may  be  put  in  by  the  defendant 
himself  or  his  attorney  in  pursuance  of  his  undertaking,  or 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  bail  in  order  to  their  own  indemnity ;  and 
by  the  4th  and  5th  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  4,  they  may  be  put  in 
either  before  a  judge  in  London,  before  a  judge  of  assize  in 
his  circuit,  or  before  a  commissioner  appoint^  to  take  bail 
by  the  jud^res  of  the  several  courts  under  the  seal  of  their 
court.  When  bail  are  put  in,  they  are  required  lb  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  culled  a  recognizance  of  bail,  that 
they  owe  to  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  money  double  the  amount 
of  the  debt  which  is  the  subject  of  the  action,  or  1000/. 
beyond  the  debt  if  it  exceed  1000/.,  to  be  levied  upon  their 
property,  unless  the  defendant,  if  defeated  in  the  action, 
pays  the  debt  and  costs  or  renders  himself  to  prison ;  or,  in 
case  he  fails  to  do  either,  unless  they,  the  bail,  pay  the  costs 
and  money  recovered  for  him,  or  surrender  him  to  custody. 
If  the  plaintiff  is  dissatisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  bail, 
he  excepts  to  them  by  entering  an  exception  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  judge's  chambers,  and  giving 
notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  defendant's  attorney.  The 
bail  are  then  called  upon  to  justify  or  prove  their  suffi- 
ciency, preparatory  to  which  a  two  days'  notice  is  fftven 
of  the  time  of  justification,  (which  may  either  be  berore  a 
judge  in  chambers,  or  in  open  court,  and  in  a  country  oauae 


by  affidavits  aworn  in  the  country,)  specifying  tbf  ChriitiAki 
and  surnames  of  the  bail,  and  the  street  or  place  And  tha 
number  (if  any)  where  each  bail  resides,  the  object  of  the 
notice  being  to  give  ample  information  to  the  jilaintiff  and  his 
attorney  to  enable  them  to  inquire  into  the  arcumstances  of 
the  bail.  In  order  to  justify  their  sufficiency,  each  bail  is 
required  to  swear  that  he  is  worth  double  the  sum  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  over  and  above  his  debts,  and 
over  ind  above  any  other  sum  for  which  he  is  bail. 

The  bail  may  be  opposed  on  their  justification  by  personal 
examination  as  to  their  sufficiency,  or  by  affidavits  discloting 
such  facts  as  show  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedingt,  or 
that  the  bail  are  really  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ment. The  corrupt  practice  of  men  hiring  themselves  out 
as  bail  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  Butler 
alludes  to  it,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  itiU  coa- 
tinues  to  a  considerable  extent.  Personating  another  per- 
son so  as  to  render  him  liable  as  bail,  is  made  a  capital  femiT 
by  the  statutes  21  Jac.  I.  c.  26,  and  4th  and  5th  WilL  and 
Mary,  c.  4. 

4.  Of  the  extent  qf  the  Uability  qf  baiL—Yfe  have  leeD 
that  the  bail  enter  into  a  recognixance,  that  if  the  ddfen- 
dant  is  convicted  he  shall  pay  the  debt,  or  damages  and 
costs  recovered,  or  render  his  body  to  the  prison  of  the  conrt ; 
and  therefore  if  the  plaintiff  proceed  in  his  action  in  due 
time,  for  the  cause  of  action  expressed  in  the  process,  and 
regularly  recover  judgment,  the  bail  are  in  general  liable  tD 
pay  the  money  which  he  recovers  or  to  render  the  defendant 
to  prison.  Antiently  an  absurd  practice  prevailed*  that  if  a 
man  became  bail  for  another,  in  however  small  a  sum,  he 
was  bail  for  him  in  all  actions  brou«;ht  by  the  same  plaintiff 
against  the  same  defendant  during  the  same  term,  vers 
the  sums  ever  so  great:  while,  on  the  other  band,  if 
the  plaintiff  declar^  in  his  action  against  the  defendant 
for  a  greater  sum  than  was  expressed  in  the  proeeat,  the 
bail  were  wholly  discharged.  It  is  now  however  settled, 
that  whatever  sum  may  be  declared  Ibr  or  recovered  by 
the  plaintiff,  the  bail  remain  liable ;  but  they  are  only  KAle 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  sworn  to  by  the  plaintiC  and  the 
costs  of  suit,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  amount  ^tbeir 
recognizance. 

5.  The  modes  in  which  the  bail  are  disgorged.— Thb 
bail  are  discharged  either  by  performing  the  leeognizanoe, 
or  by  some  matters  which  operate  to  excuse  them  from 
such  performance.  The  most  ordinary  mode  of  perfbrmance 
is  by  rendering  the  defendant  to  prison.  This  render  may 
be  made  either  by  bail  put  in  by  tiie  defendant  himself,  or 
by  bail  put  in  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  bail  to  the  sberifTfor 
their  own  indemnity ;  and  as  the  only  object  is  the  security 
of  the  defendant's  person,  bail  merely  put  in  and  who  have 
not  justified,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  aunendering 
him  to  custody.  The  liabiUty  of  the  bail  on  the  reoooniianee 
attaches,  according  to  its  terms,  on  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant— that  is,  on  final  judgment  being  entered  against 
him  ;  but  as  the  recogniiance  is  in  the  alternative,  thej  an 
not  immediately  fixed  with  the  debt,  &c.,  but  haTe  a  certain 
time  allowed  by  the  practice  of  the  courta,  within  whiel^ 
even  after  judgment,  they  may  discharge  themielfea  hf 
rendering  the  aefendant*s  person ;  the  length  of  whieh  in* 
terval  is  determined  b^  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  wUeh  the 
plaintiff  proceeds  against  the  bail  on  their  recogmaanee. 

As  to  the  speciid  circumstances  which  operate  to  reliefe 
the  bail  flrom  their  obligation,  the  general  rule  is,  that 
wherever  by  the  act  of  (^  or  by  the  act  of  the  law  a  total 
impossibility  or  temporary  impracticability  to  render  the 
defendant  has  been  occasioned,  the  courts  will  relieve  the 
bail  from  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  having  beeome 
bound  for  a  party  whose  condition  is  to  changed  as  to  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  perform  Uie  alternative  of  their 
obligation  without  any  default  of  their  own.  Thus,  if  the 
principal  die  before  the  return  of  the  writ  of  exeeutien 
(the  capias  ad  sati^aciendum)  against  him,  or  if  beAie 
that  time  he  is  made  a  peer  of  Uie  realm,  or  heeone  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  if  he  become  bank- 
rupt and  obtain  his  certificate,  or  be  discharged  under  an 
insolvent  act ;  or  if  he  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  or  be 
impressed  into  the  King*s  service,  or  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  under  an  alien  act ;  or  if  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of 
some  default,  as  if  he  do  not  proceed  in  due  time  or  m 
proper  manner  against  the  defendant ;  or  if  be  take  a  secu- 
rity from  the  defendant,  and  thereby  give  him  time  without 
consent  of  the  bail,— in  these  caaea  the  bail  are  exensed 
from  performance  of  their  obligation,  and  will  \m  itlisradfaf 
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dM  Murti.  In  eases  where  there  is  not  a  total  impossibility 
of  rendering  the  bail,  but  only  a  temporary  impracticability, 
the  courts  will  not  absolutely  dischar^  the  bail,  but  wUl 
assist  them  in  other  modes ;  as  by  issumg  a  habetu  carpuSf 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  defendant  to  be  rendered  in  cases 
where  he  is  in  legal  custody  for  crime,  or  by  enlarging  the 
time  for  making  the  render. 

6.  Of  proceedingi  on  the  bailrbond  and  (igaitut  the 
Mheriff.—^e  have  seen,  that  when  the  defendant  is  dis- 
charged from  arrest,  he  in  most  cases  enters  into  a  bail-bond 
with  sureties  to  the  sheriff,  the  condition  of  which  bond  is 
that  the  defendant  appears  at  the  proper  time  to  answer 
to  the  plaintiff's  action.    If  special  bail  are  not  put  in  and 
justified  in  proper  time,  according  to  the  rules  of  practice 
of  the  court,  this  bond  becomes  forfeited,  and  the  plaintiff 
then  may  either  proceed  against  the  sheriff  by  calling  upon 
him  to  bring  in  the  defendant'a  body  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  writ ;  or,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  bail  to  the 
sheriff,  he  may  cause  the  sheriff  to  assign  over  to  him  the 
bail-bond,  under  the  statute  4  and  5  Ann,  c.  16,  s.  20,  and 
may  sue  the  defendant  and  his  bail  on  the  bond.    The 
plaintiff,  by  adopting  this  last  course,  in  general  discharges 
the  sheriff  from  bis  liability ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  resorted 
to  when  the  sheriff's  bail  are  of  undoubted  sufficiency.    If 
the  plaintiff's  proceedings  on  the  bail-bond,  are  irregular^ 
they  will  (like  other  proceedings)  be  set  aside  with  costs. 
But  the  courts  will  also  stay  such  proceedings  in  many  cases, 
even  when  they  are  regtiar ;  the  action  on  the  bad-bond 
being  in  fact  onlv  a  subsidiary  proceeding  for  enforcing  the 
general  object  of  bail.    In  cases  where  there  is  really  any 
defence  to  the  ori^nal  action — any  fair  question  to  try — it 
is  obvious  that  this  can  only  be  properly  and  satisfactorily 
tried  in  that  action,  and  not  in  the  collateral  action  on  the 
bail-bond.    Therefore,  if  the  defendant  makes  application 
to  the  court  with  a  proper  affidavit  of  merits  (t.  e,  a  good 
and  lawful  defence)  in  the  original  action,  the  courts  will  in 
general  stay  proceedings  on  the  bail-bond,  so  as  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  a  trial  in  the  original  action. 

If  there  is  no  bail-bond,  or  if  the  plaintiff  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  sheriff's  bail,  he  takes  proceedings  against  the 
pherifit  who  is  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
writ.  The  ^ntiff  therefore  obtains  a  rule  or  order  of 
the  court  calling  upon  him  to  make  a  return  to  the  writ 
which  musty  by  the  20  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  s.  2,  be  done  before 
six  moiitht  eiler  the  expiration  of  his  office;  and  the 
rule  moat  be  served  personally  on  the  sheriff  or  his  under- 
sberift  If  there  is  no  return,  it  is  a  contempt  of  court,  and 
an  attachment  against  the  sheriff  will  be  granted.  To  the 
rule  to  return  the  writ  the  sheriff  may  make  such  return  as 
is  consistent  with  the  fact,  either  that  the  defendant  is  not 
found  in  his  bailiwick,  or  that  he  has  taken  him  {cepi  corpus) 


.bA-wdl  probably  remain  in  substance  nearly  nnchanired. 
:^  Tidds  Praetiee.  edit  9 ;  Jervis's  Ruiee  of  Court ; 
Baeons  AMdgnMi;0IL  7,  tit.  Bail.) 

Bail  in  Error  are 'Meties  required  to  be  given  by  a  de- 
fendant at  common  law  who  sues  out  a  writ  of  error  to  re- 
verse a  judgment  which  has  passed  against  him;  and  the 
condition  of  the  reoognizance  into  which  they  enter  is,  that 
the  party  suing  out  the  writ  of  error  shall  prosecute  it  with 
effect,  and  if  the  judgment  be  aflOrmed,  shall  satisfy  the 
debt  and  coaU  recovered,  together  with  all  such  costs  and 
damages  as  are  scwarded  by  reason  of  the  delay  of  execution 
occasioned  by  the  writ  of  error,  or  else  that  the  bail  shall  do 
it  for  him.    By  the  common  law,  no  bail  in  error  was  re- 
quired, and  a  defendant  might  tiberefore  delay  a  plaintiff 
of  his  execution  without  giving  any  security  to  prosecute  his 
writ  of  error,  or  to  pay  the  debt  and  costo  if  the  writ  failed. 
This  inconvenience  was  only  partially  remedied   by  the 
statute  3  Jac  I.,  ^,  8,  which  required  bail  in  error  only 
in  certain  particular  actions»  and  by  the  13th  Car.  II., 
Stat  iL,  c.  2,  and  the  16th  and  17th  Car.  II.,  c.  8,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  only  where  the  judgment  was  after 
verdict,  and  not  in  cases  where  the  defenduit  suffered  judg- 
ment by  default.    And  accordingly  it  became  the  common 
practice  of  defendants  |ned  upon  bills  jof  exchange  and 
other  simple  contracts,  and  having  no  nil  defence,  to  delay 
the  plaintiff  by  suffering  judgment  by  Mhult,  apd  then  by 
bringing  a  writ  of  error,  in  which  case  they  wei^  under  no 
obligation  to  find  bail.    These  delays  have  been  effectually 
suppressed  by  a  late  salutarv  act,  6th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  96,  s.  1, 
introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  requires  bail  on 
every  writ  of  error  after  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  whether 
by  default  or  after  verdict,  unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  court  or  one  of  its  Judges.    The  bail  should  be 
put  in  within  four  days    after  delivery   of  the  writ  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Errors,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  in  the 
oriffinal  action  may  treat  the  writ  of  error  as  ineffectual, 
ana  proceed  to  take  out  execution.     The  recognizance 
is  taken  in  double  the  sum  recovered  by  the  judgment. 
The  bail  must  justify,  if  required,  and  may  be  opposed  by 
the  plaintiff,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  oescribed 
with  respect  to  bail  for  the  defendant's  appearance  in  the 
original  action.    But  as  the  engagement  is  not  alternative* 
like  that  of  the  bail  in  the  original  actioh,  but  absolute  to 
pay  the  sum  recovered  and  costs,  bail  in  error  cannot  dis- 
charge themselves  by  surrendering  their  principal ;  nor  ar^ 
they  entitled  to  relief  if  their  principal  becomes  bankrupt. 
(See  Tidds  Practice,  ch.  44  (9th  ed.) 

Bail  in  Criminal  Catee  are  the  sureties  ^iven  to  the 
crown  by  a  party  accused  of  a  crime,  and  who  is  allowed  by 
a  court  or  magiatrate  to  be  at  liberty  till  trial,  on  giving  se- 
curity for  his  due  appearance.    By  the  common  law,  all 


and  has  him  ready;  or  that  he  is  sick,  or  that  he  has  .  accused  persons,  even  though  charged  with  heinous  felonies. 


escaped,  or  has  been  rescued;  or  that  he  has  been  dis- 
chaiged  on  making  a  deposit  with  the  sheriff,  under  the 
41  Geo.  IIL  c.  46.  s.  2,  &c.,  &c.  If  the  return  is  false,  the 
sheriff  is  liable  to  an  action.  If  he  return  cepi  corpui  et 
paratum  habeo^  and  if  special  bail  are  not  put  in  and  per- 
fected in  due  time,  the  plaintiff  may  either  take  an  assign- 
ment of  the  bail-bond,  and  proceed  thereon  against  the 
bail,  or  he  may  obtain  an  order  of  the  court  requiring  the 
sheriff  to  brinir  in  the  body  or  person  of  the  defendant. 
If  the  plaintiff  adopt  the  latter  course,  the  sheriff  must 
either  bring  the  defendant  personally  into  court,  or  he 
must  put  in  and  perfect  bail  within  the  time  allowed  by  the 
rule.  If  he  foil  in  this  it  is  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which 
an  attachment  will  issue  on  an  affidavit  that  the  rule  has 
been  duly  served,  and  that  no  bail  is  put  in.  As  these 
proceedings  against  the  sheriff  are  (like  the  nrooeedings  on 
the  bail-bond)  regarded  by  the  courts  as  only  intended  lo 
enfoiee  the  attainment  of  sufficient  bail,  the  courts  will  also 
in  tills  case  extend  their  indulgence  to  the  sheriff^  and  stay 
the  proceedings  against  him,  and  let  in  a  trial  on  the  merits 
for  tarn  benefit  of  the  sheriff^  or  the  bail,  or  the  defendant, 
oo  good  bail  being  put  in  and  perfected. 

The  rules  on  the  subject  of  bail,  which  were  formerly 
very  eoraplicated,  and  different  in  each  separate  court,  have 
been  of  late  much  simplified  by  rules  of  court ;  and  by  the 
statute  above  cited,  for  uniformity  of  prooesa,  which  was 
iatrodueed  bv  Lord  Tenterden. 

A  report  nas  been  made  by  the  commissaonen  for  in- 
quiring into  the  courts  of  Common  Law,  recommending  the 
abolition  of  arreat  for  debt,  except  in  some  fiw  cases.    Aa 


were  allowed  the  privilege  lof  bail,  till  the  erime  of  murder, 
and  afterwards  treason,  and  other  felonies,  were  excepted 
by  statute.  Further  regulations  were  introduced  on  the 
subject  by  statutes  of  Henry  VL,  and  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
which  contained  many  nice  distinctions  aa  to  the  oiRmcea 
which  were  bailable,  and  those  whieh  were  not  so.  But 
tiiese  statutes  are  now  repealed  by  a  general  law,  the  7th 
of  Geo.  IV.,  0.  64,  a.  1,  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whieh  precisely  defines  and  marks  out  the  powers  and 
duties  of  justices  of  the  peaoe  aa  to  hailing  psrties  charged 
before  them  with  ffkmff.  By  this  statute,  where  any 
person  is  taken  on  a  charge  or  suspiekm  of  felony  befbiw 
one  or  more  justioes  of  the  peace,  and  the  diarge  is  tnp- 
ported  by  postUve  and  eredible  evidence  of  the  feet»  4lr 
by  such  evidence  as,  if  not  explained  or  contradicted,  shalU 
in  the  opinion  of  the  jnstiee  or  justices,  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  guilt  of  tiie  person  cbarijed,  such  person 
ihall  be  eommitlMl  to  prison  to  take  his  tnaL  But  if  only 
anejuitiee  is  present,  and  the  whole  evidence  given  before 
him  shall  be  such  as  neither  to  raise  a  strong  presumption 
of  ffuflt,  nor  to  warrant  the  dismissal  of  the  chaim,  weh 
justice  shall  order  the  party  to  be  detained  till  he  n  mken 
Wore  two  justices  at  tM  least;  andwheresuehtwojosticea* 
or  any  two  justicea  before  whoin  a  party  may  be  charged  in 
the  first  instanoe,  shall  deem  the  evidence  not  aueh  la 
toraise  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  and  to  require  fSbm 
party*a  committal;  or  if  such  evidnioe  shall  be  adomd  en, 
behalf  of  the  person  eharged  as  shall,  in  the  opfaikm  ef  te' 
justicea,  weaken  the  presumption  of  hia  ffuut,  but  tbwi 
ahall  noCwithatanding  appear  to  them  euflment  groond  ftr 


pthem  exeepted  casee,  the  above  provisions^  N^eeting | J«dkia inquiiy. tbe p«^ ehtfged ihdl be n^yiled It M^ 
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liy  such  two  justices.  The  justicett  however,  axe  not  re- 
quired to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  partj  charged, 
unless  it  appear  to  them  conducive  to  the  ends  of  jtfstioe  so 
to  do.  Before  they  admit  to  bail,  or  commit  any  person 
char^^  with  felony,  they  are  bound  to  take  the  examination 
of  such  person,  and  the  information  of  those  who  know  the 
circumstances,  and  to  put  the  same  into  writing,  and  to 
subscribe  their  names  to  the  bailment  and  eiciiminations, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which 
the  trial  is  to  be,  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court.  By 
the  effect  of  this  statute,  the  power  of  a  single  justice  of  the 
peace  to  take  bail  for  felony  is  now  done  away,  and  such 
bail  can  only  be  taken  by  two  justices  either  after  an  exa- 
mination by  one  justice,  or  on  an  original  examination 
by  themselves.  With  respect  to  misdemeanors,  parties 
charged  therewith  are  in  general  entitled  to  bo  admitted  to 
bail,  which  may  be  taken  by  one  justice  as  well  as  two  or 
more.  By  the  third  section  of  the  above  act,  any  justice,  on  ' 
taking  bail,  or  committing  a  person  for  misdemeanor,  is 
required  to  take  the  examinations  in  writing,  and  certify 
the  bailment,  and  deliver  the  examinations  and  recog-  | 
nizances  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  before  trial,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony.  I 

The  abovementioned  act  applies  only  to  the  taking  of  ^ 
bail  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  has  not  in  any  way  ; 
affecteil  the  authority  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  to  , 
admit  prisoners  to  bail.  The  courts  of  Common  Pleas  ' 
and  Exchequer,  at  any  time  during  term,  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  cither  in  term  or  vacation,  may,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  award  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  any  person 
committed  for  a  crime  under  the  degree  of  felony  or 
treason,  and  may  discharge  him,  if  it  appear  that  the  com- 
mitment was  illegal,  or  bail  him  if  it  appear  doubtfiil.  The 
authority  of  the  chancery  is  said,  indeed,  to  extend  to  cases 
of  felony ;  that  of  the  other  two  courts  is  confined  to  misde- 
meanors. The  Court  of  King*s  Bench  has  a  more  exten- 
sive authority  ;  that  court,  or  any  one  of  its  judges,  in  time 
of  vacation,  may  bail  a  party  committed  for  any  crime  what- 
ever, even  for  treason  or  murder ;  and  they  will  in  general 
exercise  this  authority  in  cases  not  capital,  and  also  in  capi- 
tal cases,  where  the  circumstances  raise  a  presumption  of 
the  party *s  innocence.  But  neither  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  nor  any  other  court  can  bail  prisoners  in  execution, 
or  suffering  imprisonment  under  the  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent court  for  crime,  or  for  a  contempt  of  its  authority, 
unless  indeed  it  is  plainly  made  to  appear  to  that  court  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  the  offence,  or  unless  a  prisoner  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  from  the  effects  of  continued  con- 
finement And  it  seems  now  to  be  considered  as  settled 
that  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  has  no  authority  to  admit 
to  bail  a  person  committed  by  either  House  of  Parliament  so 
long  as  the  Parliament  is  sitting ;  though,  when  the  session 
is' at  an  end,  it  seems  admitted  that  it  possesses  such  power. 
No  person  can  be  bailed  for  felony  with  less  than  two  sure- 
ties, and  it  is  usual  with  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  re- 
quire four.  The  sum  in  which  the  sureties  are  bound  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  40/.  in  case  of  a  capital  crime ;  but  it 
is  discretionary  in  the  court  or  magistrate  to  require  a 
higher  amount,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and 
rank  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Care 
mustt  however  be  taken  not  to  require  such  excessive 
bail  as  in  effect  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  bail,  which  is 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  Bill  of  Rishts 
(1  William  aud  Mary,  st.  11^  c.  2),  and  is  prohibited  by 
that  act. 

By  the  1st  &  2nd  Geo.  IV.,  c  218  (the  Metropolis  Police 
Act),  it  is  lawful  for  any  constable  or  headborough  in 
London  attending  at  any  watchhouse  to  take  bail  from  per- 
sons charged  with  petty  misdemeanors,  without  warrant 
of  a  justice,  and  such  recognisances  shall  be  of  equal  obli- 
gation as  if  taken  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  (See  Black- 
stone's  Cotmn.,  b.  iv.,  c.  22;  Bacons  Abridgment,  tit. 
'  Bail  in  Criminal  Cases,'  7th  edit.) 

BAILIFF  signifies  a  keeper  or  superintendent,  and  is 
derived  by  us  from  tlie  French  word  bailii,  which  appears 
to  come  from  b^Ulivus,  and  that  from  bagalus,  the  Latin 
word  signifying  generally  a  governor,  tutor,  or  superintend- 
ent, and  also  designating  an  officer  at  Constantinople  who 
had  the  education  and  care  of  the  Greek  emperor's  sons. 
(See  Du  Can^e,  Gloxsarf.)  All  the  various  officers  who 
are  called  by  thin  name,  though  differing  as  to  the  nature  of 
tWair  empk>yment«»  seem  to  have  aoaaa  kind  of  keeping  or 
■"'nerintendence  entrusted  to  them  by  their  superior.    The 


sheriff  is  ealled  tiie  King's  bailift  and  bk  eoinity  is  ha 
bailiwick.  The  keeper  of  Dover  Castle  is  called  the  bailiff ; 
and  the  chief  magistrates  of  many  antient  corporations 
in  England  have  this  name.  But  the  chief  functionaries 
to  whom  the  name  is  applied,  are  the  bailiffs  of  slieriflGi, 
the  bailiffii  of  liberties  or  franchises,  and  the  bailifti  of  loids 
of  manors. 

1.  Bailiffs  qf  sheriffs  were  antiently  appointed  in  ereiy 
hundred,  to  execute  all  process  directed  to  the  sheriff,  to 
collect  the  King's  fines  and  fee-farm  rents,  and. to  attend 
the  justices  of  assise  and  gaol  delivery  :  they  are  called  in 
the  old  books  bailiffs  errant.  There  is  now  a  certain  numbtT 
of  bailiffs  appointed  by  the  sheriff  in  his  county  or  fauliwiek« 
who  are  commonly  called  bound  bailifb,  from  their  entering 
into  a  bond  to  the  sheriff  in  a  considerable  penalty  for  their 
due  and  proper  execution  of  all  process  wnich  the  sheriff 
entrusts  to  them  to  execute,  whether  against  the  person  or 
the  goods  of  individuals.  These  are  called  common  bailiffii ; 
but  the  sheriff  may  and  often  does,  at  the  request  of  the 
suitor  or  otherwise,  entrust  the  execution  of  process  to  a 
person  named  merely  pro  hctc  vice,  who  is  caUed  m  special 
bailiff.  The  bailiff  derives  his  authority  fVom  a  warrsnt 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  sheriff:  and  he  cannot  law- 
fully arrest  a  party  till  he  recei>'es  such  warrant.  It  is  a 
contempt  of  the  court  from  which  process  issues,  to  binder 
the  bailiff  in  executing  it ;  and  when  a  party  is  taken  by 
the  bailiff,  the  law  considers  him  in  the  custodr  of  the 
sheriff.  An  arrest  may  be  made  by  the  bailiff's  follower ; 
but  the  bailiff  must  in  such  case  be  at  hand  and  acting  in 
the  arrest.  The  bailiff  is  forbidden  by  the  Lord  s  Dav  Act, 
29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  to  execute  process  on  Sunday ;  and  be  is 
not  authorized  to  break  open  an  outer  door  to  make  an 
arrest  under  civil  process,  or  to  seize  goods ;  but  if  the  outer 
door  is  open,  he  may,  in  general,  break  open  inner  doois  in 
execution  of  the  process.  If  a  bailiff  misdemean  himself 
grossly  in  the  execution  of  process,  as  if  he  use  unnecessary 
violence  or  force,  or  extort  money  from  prisoners,  or  em- 
bezzle money  levied,  he  will  be  punished  by  attaGhment 
from  the  court  from  whence  the  process  issues. 

2.  The  bailiff  of  a  franchise  or  liberty  is  one  who  has  the 
same  authority  granted  to  him  by  the  lord  of  a  Ubem  m 
the  shcriff^s  bailiff  antientljr  had  by  the  sberitt  Tbess 
liberties  are  exclusive  jurisdictions  which  still  exist  in  some 
narts  of  the  kingdom  (as  the  honour  of  Pontefhtct,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Lberty  of  Gower  in  Gloucestenhire,  and 
adjoining  counties)  in  which  the  King^s  writ  coidd  not  for- 
merly be  executed  by  the  sheriff^  but  only  by  the  lord  of  the 
franchise  or  his  bailiff.  These  districts  proving  ineonvenient, 
the  statute  of  Westminster  the  2d.,  c.  29,  provided,  that  if 
the  bailiff,  when  commanded  to  execute  a  writ  within  the 
franchise,  gave  no  answer,  a  writ,  with  a  clause  of  SM 
omitlas,  should  issue,  authorizing  and  commanding  the 
sheriff  himself  to  enter  the  firanchise  and  execute  the  writ; 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  in  every  case  to  insert  this  elaute 
in  the  writ,  in  the  first  instance,  which  enables  the  sbtriffat 
once  to  execute  it  in  the  franchise.  If,  however,  the  party 
suing  out  the  writ  neglect  to  insert  this  clause,  the  sheriff  is 
not  bound  to  enter  the  franchise ;  though,  if  he  do  enter  it, 
the  execution  will  not  be  invalid :  but  if  a  sheriff's  bailiC 
in  executing  such  a  writ  within  a  franchise,  is  restated  by 
the  party  to  be  taken,  and  is  killed,  it  is  not  murder ;  for  the 
bailiff  is  committing  a  trespass  in  consequence  of  the  elausa 
of  non  omittas  not  being  inserted  in  the  wriL 

3.  Bailiffs  of  manors  are  stewards  or  agenta  appooted  by 
the  lord  (generally  by  an  authoritv  under  seal)  to  super- 
intend the  manor;  collect  fines  ana  quit-rents ;  inspect  the 
buildings  ;  order  repairs  ;  cut  down  trees ;  impoui»d  catde 
trespassing ;  take  an  account  of  wastes,  spoils,  and  misde- 
meanors in  the  woods  and  demesne  lands ;  and  do  other 
acts  for  the  lord*s  interest.  Such  a  bailiff  can  bind  hia  kid 
by  acts  which  are  for  his  benefit,  but  not  by  such  aa  an  la 
his  prejudice  without  the  lord's  special  autboritj. 

(See  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tiu  Bailiff,  7th  ed. ;  TomliM's 
Law  Dictionari/,  same  title.) 

BAILIWICK,  from  the  French  baiUi,  and  the  Saxon 
;ic  ivicus),  the  street,  dwelling-place,  or  diatriet  of  the 
bailiff,  signifies  either  a  county  which  is  the  bailiwick  of  the 
sheriff,  as  bailiff  of  the  king,  and  within  which  biajiiriadi^ 
tion  and  his  authority  to  execute  process  extend ;  er  it  mg' 
nifles  the  particular  liberty  or  franchbo  of  some  hud  whc 
has  an  exclusive  authority  within  ito  limila  to  ael  ■•  iha 
sheriff  does  within  the  county.  [Sao  Baiuii^  BnamuJh 
Bail.] 
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BAILLBULt  a  town  in  Franee,  id  the  department  pf 
Nord.  It  lies  on  the  road  between  LUIe  add  Dunkert|i]ia!; 
tefenteen  miles  from  Lille  and  twentf-nkie  from  Dtin- 
kerque.  It  is  157  miles  from  Paris,  N.  or  N.  by  B.k  very 
near  the  Belgian  frontier*  on  the  little  river  Bellebec,  whioh 
flows  into  the  Lys,  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt.  It  is  a 
busy  raanuftcturinff  place,  with  a  population,  in  1832.  of 
9823  for  the  commune,  and  6015  for  the  town  itself.  Twist, 
tape,  Isoe,  cloth,  linen,  towels,  and  napkins,  are  among  the 
produdions  of  its  industrious  population ;  alto  pottery, 
earthenware,  and  salt.  Excellent  cheese  is  made  iti  the 
neighbourhood.  This  town  has  suffered  much  by  fire, 
having  been  burned,  by- accident  or  by  an  enemy,  five  or  six 
times :  the  last  time  was  in  1681.  It  was  once  fortified*  but 
is  now  an  open  town  i  50°  45'  N.  lat.,  2"  44'  £.  long. 

Several  villages  bear  the  name  of  Bsilleul ;  there  is  one 
town  ibourg)  so  called  in  the  department  of  Sarthe^  but 
it  is  a  place  of  no  importance.  • 

BAILLIAGB,  a  French  term  equivalent  with  bailiwick, 
a  diiitrict  or  portion  of  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  otiioer  ealled  a  bailiff.  This  term  was  more  especial  I  v 
appropriated  to  certain  sub-governments  of  ^witserlana, 
which  at  the  time  Coxe  wrote  his  travels  were  of  two 
sorts :  the  one  eonsisting  of  certain  districts  into  Which  all 
the  aristocratioal  cantons  were  divided,  and  over  which 
a  particular  officer  called  a  bailiff  was  appointed  by  the 
g<»vernment,  to  which  he  was  accountable  for  his  admi- 
nistration ;  the  other  composed  of  territories  which  did  not 
belt>ng  to  the  cantons,  but  were  subject  to  two  or  more 
of  them,  who  by  turns  appointed  a  bailiff.  The  officer 
of  this  last  sort  of  bailliage,  when  not  restrained  by  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  certain  districts,  had  the  care  of  the 
police,  and  under  limitation  the  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes.  He  also  enjoyed  a  stated  revenue*  arising 
in  different  places  from  various  duties  and  taxes.  In  pase 
of  exaction  or  mal-administration  an  appeal  lay  to  the  ean- 
tnnslo  which  the  particular  bailliage  belonged.  (Coxes 
Trav.  in  Stette.,  4to.  Lond.  1774,  vol.  i.  p.  30.)  These 
latter  bailUages  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Milanese^ 
Their  names  were  Mendrisio,  Balerna«  Locarno,  Lugano, 
and  Val-Maggia.  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden  pos- 
sessed the  throe  bailliages,  Bellinsona,  Riviera,  and  Yal- 
Brenna,  all  which  had  also  been  dismembered  from  the 
Milanese.  The  chief  of  these  bailliages  were  ceded  to  the 
csntons,  in  1613,  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  was  raised  to 
the  dueal  throne  by  the  Swiss,  after  they  had  expelled  the 
troops  of  liouis  XII.  and  taken  possession  of  the  duchy. 
Francis  I.,  successor  of  Louis,  having  recovered  the  Milan- 
ese, and  secured  his  conquest  by  the  victory  of  Marignano, 
purchased  the  friendship  of  the  cantons  by  confirming  tlieir 
right  to  the  ceded  territory ;  a  right  which  the  subsequent 
Dukes  of  Milan  were  too  prudent  to  dispute.  They  were 
finally  confirmed  by  the  house. of  Austria.  (Ibid^  voL  ii«, 
pp.  1 70,  418.)  In  1 727,  the  Italian  baihwicks  were  surren- 
dered, with  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  tho  Frendi. 
( Plan  ta's  Hitt  qf  the  Heivei.  Cwtf^dmtcy,  8  vo.  edit,  yoL  iii^ 
p.  380.) 

In  18«2,  when  Bonaparte,  as  first  consul  of  France,  re- 
modelled the  flonstitQtion  of  Switzerland,  and  increaied  Uie 
antient  number  of  its  cantons  to  eighteen,  that*  of  Tessin 
was  fiirmed  out  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks ;  an  arrangement 
which  was  aftehrards  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  SoUi 
of  May,  1814,  and  recognised  in  the  Helvetic  Diet  of  19th 
Marrh,  1815.  (See  the  Moniieurs  for  20th  Feb.  1803  and 
2*id  May.  1815.) 

BAILLIB,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  anatomist  and 
phyhician,  was  born  in  Scotland  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1 76 1  .at  the  raanie  (or  parsonage)  of  Shotts,  in  Lanarkshire. 
His  fkther  was  the  Rev.  James  Baillie,  at  that  time  ideff- 
gvttan  of  the  parish  of  Shotta,  and  his  mother,  Dorothea 
Hunter,  sister  of  the  celebrated  anatomists  William  and 
John  Hunter.  Soon  afier  his  birth  his  father  was  removed 
to  the  charge  of  the  church  of  Bothwell,  and  subsequently 
to  that  of  Hamilton,  at  the  school  of  which  place  young 
Baillie  acquired  a  character  both  for  industnr  and  talent 
His  father  having  been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glai^ow.  his  education  was  carried  on  in  that 
place.  During  the  three  years  of  his  attendance  there,  the 
first  two  were  devoted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  elasaics,  and 
the  third  to  mathematics,  to  which  he  applied  diligently ; 
at  the  same  time  he  attended  logic,  and  the  elaas  c^  moral 
philoeophy,  at  that  time  taught  \n  Dr.  Raid. 

Though  originaUY  inclined  to  Mopl  hia  ikthir*8 


or  to  #ntBlr  tlbe  lar,  bis  Umite,  Dir^  William  HvMr*  heU 
out  such  inducements  as  delliMiiiilMl  him  to  tebooce  the 
medioal  profession.  This  celebrated  individual.  At  that 
time  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in  iumdon,  waa 
desirous  of  superintending  the  education  of  his  nephew  in 
person,  a  scsheme  which  was  only  {Nirtially  practicable,  as,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  doo|Mt  of  medicine  from  one  of 
the  English  universities^  it  was  necessary  that  pnrt  of  his 
time  should  be  spent  at  Oxfbrd  or  Cambridge.  Measures 
were  acoordinglv  taken  At  €rlasgow  to  pcoeute  for  him  an 
exhibition  to  Baliol  College,  Oxibrd,  which  is  iH  the  gift  of 
the  professors  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  loss  of 
his  father  at  this  time,  and  the  eonsequdnt  diminutkm  ol 
the  family  income,  rendered  such  assistanee  very  desiralitob 
It  was  at  last  obtained,  and  in  March,  1779,  he  intimatcditef 
letter  to  his  uncle,  thai  he  wis  ready  to  prooeed  to  Oxfur«L 
This'  letter,  asking  advice  ftom  his  Uticle  as  to  his  studies 
and  conduct  on  his  first  entrance  into  lifo,  is  highly  creditable 
to  him:  it  displays  good  sense,  torreot  nrinbtple,  and  a 
degree  of  tender  feeling  towardi  his  raotner  and  aisters, 
which  he  continued  to  exhibit  througtiottl  the  whale  oThis 
and  their  lives. 

On  his  way  to  Oxford  he  visited  London,  iad  fotr.dii'  first 
time  saw  hia  distinguished  imde,  ftom  whom  he  received 
directions  respecting  his  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  for  an 
entire  year  at  Oxford.  But  subsequently  he  visited  the 
university  only  at  term  time,  spending  all  the  intervening 
periods  m^Limdon  with  his  undea,  whoee  lectures  he  at- 
tended* as  well  as  those  of  other  eminent  teachers  in  other 
departments  of  mediciiie.  Two  tears  after  he  had  com- 
menced his  studies  in  London^  he  beeame  a  teacher  in 
his  uncle's  anatomieal  theatre  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
in  the  capscitv  of  demonstrator.  About  a  year  after  thia 
time  Dr.  William  Hunter  died,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew  the  use  of  his  splendid  museum,  his  anatomical 
theatre  and  house  in  Crreat  Windmill  Street,  as  well  as  a 
small  estate  in  Scotland  (which  BailUe  generously  gave  up 
to  his  uncle  John  Hunter)  and  an  annuity  of  100/.  a  year. 
Dr.  IIunter»  a  short  time  before  his  death,  told  his  nephew, 
'  that  it  was  his  intontion  to  leave  him  but  little  money,  aa 
he  had  derived  too  much  pleasure  firom  making  his  own 
fortune  to  deprive  him  of  doin^  the  same.* 

The  eminence  of  his  uncles  proved  a  spur  to  Baillie 
to  sustain  Uie  character  of  the  ikmily.  He  followed 
their  example  of  indefatigable  industry  and  unremitting 
diligence  in  investigating  the  healthy  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  its  Ainotkms,  as  well  as  the  deviatiotis 
ftom  thia  in  the  various  morbid  structures  which  are  pre- 
sented  in  the  dissecting-room.     The  knowledge  thus  so- 

Jiuired  proved  the  iban&tion  of  his  ftaure  usefulness  and 
ame.  Trom  his  own  experience  he  always  contended  for 
the  neoessitv  of  a  minute  eoouaintance  with  anatomy,  for 
the  suocessml  praetioe  of  medieine.  He  also  maintained 
the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  physiology,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  ftinetions  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body.  '  It  is  impossible,*  he  statea  in  hie  introductory  lecture* 
'  for  men  to  examine  the  stmeture  of  an  animal  body,  with- 
out reasoning  about  the  use  of  the  several  narts ;  and  it 
would  be  a  very  unprofitable  pursuit  to  attend  to  the  one* 
except  aa  being  subservient  to  the  other.* 

In  1 785,  two  years  after  William  Hunter*a  death,  Bailli^ 
in  ooi\iunction  with  Mr.  Cruickshanka,  gave  his  first  course 
of  anatomical  leetursa  s  thus  in  his  twenty*flftk  year  taking 
upon  himself  the  task  of  supplying  the  place  of  oiie  a  hose 
talents  as  a  leetnrer  were  of  the  first  rank.  But  so  well  waa 
he  qualified  for  the  office,  that  the  number  of  pupils  at  the 
school  did  not  diminish. .  In  his  introdiietory  lectures  bo 
seems  to  have  antieipateil  the  now  universallv  received 
opinion,  that  the  vital  eotiona  of  the  body,  morbid  as  well  aa 
healthy,  are  earned  on  in  the  extreme  vessels,  or  BKire  mi- 
nute tissuee  of  the  organa.  '  It  must  have  oeeuned/  be 
observes, '  whenever  men  were  disposed  to  reason  on  the 
sukQect,  that  the  actions  of  an  animal  bodv  are  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  larger  parts,  but  to  the  smaller,  of  which  tbcee 
aie  oompoeed.  Hence  the  examipation  of  minute  stmeture 
is  evidently  more  oonnected  with  physiology,  and  if  ever 
the  laUer  is  to  be  known  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  fomer.*  He  took  everv  oppuruinity  of  pre- 
serving morbid  ttniBtvre,  end  thus  rarmed  a  musewM,  in* 
ferior  indeed  to  that  of  the  Hualera*,  but  of  great  value* 
which  now  enriehea  the  College  of  Physioiaie  of  LomIob. 
This  ootteotioo  was  iberaUy  preeentid  to  that  beiy  by  Dr. 
during  hei  UIMmi  elvf  with  #••<.  H  keep  il  in  ft 
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proper  stata  of  preservation.    To  the  same  body,  in  his  will, 
Ae  bequeathed  his  medical  library. 

In  1787,  though  only  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  physician  to  St  Greorge^s  Hospital,  and  two  years 
aflerwanis  he  received  bis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  which  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1 789  he  married 
Sophia,  the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Denman,  at  that  time 
a  very  eminent  accoucheur  in  London. 

Previous  to  his  appointment  to  St.  George*8  Hospital,  he 
had  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  practical  part  of  his  profession :  but  his  assiduity  and 
natural  powers  of  observation,  aided  by  his  clear  perception 
and  correct  reasoning  powers,  soon  enabled  him  not  only 
to  become  equal  to  others,  but  highly  distinguished  for 
his  power  of  discriminating  diseases  in  the  living  body,  or 
in  what  is  technically  termed  the  diagrums  of  dbeases. 
Respecting  his  attainments  in  this  way,  he  spoke  with  great 
modesty  and  truth.  '  I  know  better,  perhaps,  than  ano- 
ther man,  from  my  knowledge  of  anatomy,  how  to  discover 
a  disease,  but  when  I  have  done  so,  I  do  not  know  better 
how  to  cure  it,*  This,  however,  was  scarcely  possible ;  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  particular  disease  with  which  the  phy- 
sician has  to  contena  is  the  first  step  towards  its  correct 
treatment ;  he,  therefore,  who  knows  precisely  with  what 
disease  a  patient  is  afflicted,  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
curing  it. 

To  render  the  collections  of  his  uncles,  as  well  as  his 
own,  useful  to  the  public,  he  undertook  an  examination 
of  them,  and  in  1795  published,  with  his  Morbid  Anatomy, 
•  a  work  which,  whether  we  consider  the  subject  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  has  been  justly  estimated  as 
one  of  the  most  practically  useful  and  valuable  acquisitions 
to  medical  science.'  ^Wardrop.)  It  was  soon  translated 
into  French  (two  translations)  and  Italian,  and  into  German 
by  Professor  Soemmering.  About  four  years  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work  he  began  to  publish  engravings 
for  its  illustration :  these,  as  well  as  the  work  itself,  will 
remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  zeal,  the  industry,  and 
the  talents  of  their  author.  He  also  published  various 
papers  in  the  Transactions  qf  the  Royal  Society  (of  which 
ne  was  a  fellow)  and  in  different  medical  periodicals :  these 
are  now  collected  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Mr. 
Wardrop.  He  likewise  edited  WilUam  Hunter's  work  on 
the  Gravid  Uterus  Oeft  in  MS.),  to  which  he  made  some 
additions. 

To  a  second  edition,  published  in  1 797,  of  his  Morbid 
Anatomy,  he  added  the  '  Symptoms'  of  the  different  morbid 
lesions  described  in  it,  so  far  as  they  were  known ;  but 
scarcely  anything  farther,  though  he  had,  up  to  this  time, 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  dissections 
of  interesting  cases,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works.  In  1799  he 
resigned  his  office  of  physician  to  St.  George^s  Hospital, 
and  also  his  anatomical  lectures,  his  time  being  entirely 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  progress  of  a  physician  is  proverbially  slow ;  and 
though  no  man  laboured  more  in  early  life  than  Dr.  Baillie, 
and  no  one  ever  commenced  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  before  he  found 
himself  fully  established  in  practice.  His  progress  from 
this  time  was  rapid  and  his  success  complete.  This  was 
much  promoted  by  his  anatomical  knowleage,  and  also  by 
his  being  known  as  the  relative  of  such  distinguished  men 
as  the  Hunters ;  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Denman  greatly  assisted  in  introducing  him  to  practice. 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  practice 
and  retire  to  a  warmer  climate,  recommended  Dr.  Baillie 
to  his  patients  ;  and  though  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  able  to  return 
partially  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  death, 
which  occurred  in  1809,  of  this  able  physician,  made  a  most 
favourable  opening  for  Baillie.  On  this  accession  of  practice 
Dr.  Baillie  removed  from  Windmill  Street  to  Grosvenor 
Street 

Dr.  Baillie  added  to  his  great  facility  in  diagnosis  a  know- 
\ediic  of  the  precise  effects  and  extent  of  the  powers  of 
modiciues.  He  excelled  in  the  art  of  delivering  his  opinion 
on  a  case,  being  concise,  clear,  and  practical,  his  language 
simple,  and  remarkably  free  from  technicalities.  His  man- 
ner was  natural  and  unassuming,  yet  decided  and  im- 
pressive. He  was  the  same  to  all  persons  and  on  all  occa- 
sions :  '  his  benevolent  principles  led  him  to  disclaim  all 
distinctions  in  his  mode  of  addressing  the  sick,* 


He  was  remarkable  for  the  'considerate  atlaiitMni  whleh 
he  paid  to  the  feelings  of  his  professional  breduvnt  more 
particularly  to  the  younger  members  of  the  ptofllMiioni  Tha 
consequence  was  that  he  never  lessened  the  coofldenoe  of  the 
patient  in  his  ordinary  attendant,  whib  he  himself  aequiTed 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  whom  he  met  in  consultatioiL 
It  was  one  of  his  characteristic  traita  to  be  remarkably  pone- 
tual  to  the  time  appointed  for  consultation.  This  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  man  who  knew  so  well  the 
value  of  time,  and  whose  professional  dutiea  required  from 
him  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  the  space  of  many  yean.  *  He 
used  to  narrate,  in  the  most  oiMsn  maoner,  the  hiitcKy  of 
his  own  Ufe,  and  to  describe  to  ttie  voanser  roembera  of  the 
profession  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  lie  had  met  withp 
contrasting  these  with  his  long-looked  for  but  ultanate 
success.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  oompeleim,  of 
integrity,  and  of  industry,  and  the  riow  progreaa  of  the 
most  eminent  men  who  had  gone  before  them ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  transitory  fame  of  all  those  who  had  ever 
attempted  to  gain  professional  reputation  as  if  by  atorm.* 

Amid  so  much  that  was  excellent  in  his  character,  a  re- 
gard for  impartiality  and  truth  requires  us  to  state  that, 
during  the  period  when  he  was  most  fully  occupied,  he 
frequently  exhibited  an  irritability  of  temper  which  perhaps 
caused  more  regret  to  himself  than  annoyance  to  others : 
for  any  display  of  it  was  followed  by  sincere  compunction, 
and  efforts  to  make  reparation  to  those  who  had  suffered 
from  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  m  caaes  where  he 
considered  remuneration  for  his  services  beyond  the  means 
of  the  patient,  his  generosity,  or  the  delieaey  with  which 
he  earned  it  into  effect,  was  the  greatest  Hia  refined 
regard  for  the  feeUngs  of  the  objects  of  hia  kindneaa 
greatly  enhanced  its  value. 

'  His  physical  frame  was  feeble,  compared  with  hia  men- 
tal powers.  He  was  under  the  middle  stature,  and  of  rather 
a  slender  form.  His  countenance  was  marked  with  a  great 
deal  of  sagacity  and  penetration.'  He  continued  in  the 
unremitting  exercise  (with  a  few  occasional  exceplioDs)  uf 
his  profession  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1 898.  when  be  became 
affected  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  trachea  (or  wind- 
pipe), for  which  he  went  to  Tunbridge,  and  alterwaids  to 
nis  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1823,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Baillie  was  frequently  called  upon  to  render  hia  pro- 
fessional services  to  members  of  the  royal  ftunilv.  The 
Princess  Amelia,  George  III.  (on  whom  he  attended  for  ten 
years),  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  appointed  him 
their  physician.  His  friends  erected  a  monument  to  him, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  mental  training  which  he  underwent,  having  the 
benefit  of  commencing  his  education  under  such  abw  in- 
structors as  Professors  Jardine  and  Reid,  of  Glasgow,  and 
having  his  medical  studies  -superintended  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Dr.  Baillie.  The  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  by 
his  connexions  with  the  Hunters  and  Dr.  Denman  may  M 
regarded  by  some  as  the  causes  of  his  eminent  suooHa»  Bat 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  more  just  view  of  his  oareer  if  va 
were  to  say,  that  these  very  aids  would  have  proved  mineos, 
by  inducing  a  fatal  reliance  on  them  alone,  to  any  penoa 
not  possessed  of  such  resolution  and  self-dependence  as  Dr. 
Baillie.  It  was  no  unmerited  eulogium  which  was  pasaeil 
upon  him  by  his  distinguished  contemporary  ^Sir  H.  Davy, 
when  he  said  of  him,  *  his  highest  ambition  waa  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enlightened  and  honourable  physician:  his 
greatest  pleasure  appeared  to  be  in  promoting  the  happioeis, 
and  welfare  of  others.' 

His  works  have  been  published  in  2  vols.  8va,  London, 
1 825,  edited  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  has  prefixed  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  from  which  most  of  the  above  particulars  ai«  takea. 
There  is,  besides  his  Engravings  of  Morbid  Anatomy^  I 
vol.  4 to.  2nd  edit.  London,  1805,  a  posthumous  volume,  of 
which  only  150  copies  were  (according  to  directions  in  bis 
will)  printed,  but  not  published.  It  contains  his  two  intro- 
ductory lectures  to  his  anatomical  class,  1 785 ;  his  Gulstooian 
lectures  on  the  ner\'ous  system,  delivered  before  the  College 
of  Physicians,  in  1 794 ;  and  some  brief  obaervationa  on  a 
number  of  diseases,  in  which  he  communicates  the  result  of 
his  experience,  after  the  manner  of  Heberden*s  Cammed' 
taries.  These  are  marked  by  the  same  good  sense  and  jusi 
obsen-ations  which  characterize  his  other  writings. 

Under  the  head  *  Of  some  Affections  of  the  Stomach,*  he 
combats  the  popular  opinion  that  young  neat%  aueb  mtmI 
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BaAMckiou  uid,  above  all,  Imoou,  are  easy  of  digettkm* 
and  it  ior  delicata  stomachs  or  convalesoenta.  '  Most  oom- 
iiioi^»  animal  food  that  is  very  fat,  or  mudi  salted,  or  fried, 
is  diffienlt  of  digestion,  and  should  either  be  eaten  verr 
apmngly.  or  ioonld  be  altogether  avoided.  Young  and 
white  animal  food  is  in  general  more  dilDcult  of  digestion 
than  whai  is  brown  and  of  middle  age.*  (&ullie*s  Poathu' 
mmu  WorkM,  p.  189.) 

BAILLY,  JEATST  SYLVAIN,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 15, 1736.  His  fiither  and  g^andfiither  were  artists 
of  some  TMmtation,  and  the  former  was  attached  to  the  oourt 
wAgartUdm  tableaux,  and  was  besides  tiie  author  of  many 
forgotten  poems,  principalW  parodies.  The  subject  of  our 
memoir  applied  himself  eany  to  both  the  pat«mal  pursuits, 
and  composed  some  tragedies,  which  Lanoue  (a  sucoessfiil 
writer  both  in  tragedy  and  eomedy)  *  approved  o(  but  with- 
out recommending  any  further  attempts,*  that  is,  civilly 
hinted  were  good  for  nothing. 

An  accidental  acquaintance  formed  with  Lacaille,  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend,  was  Bailly's  first  motive  to  at- 
tach himself  to  astronomy.  The  first  fruits  of  the  instruct 
tion  which  he  received  fh>m  this  great  master  were  some 
lunar  observations,  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1762.  He 
was  received  into  this  body  in  1 763,  and  had  previously 
made  one  among  the  various  calculators  of  the  oroit  of  the 
comet  of  1759.  In  1763  he  reduced  Lacaille*s  observations 
of  zodiacal  stars,  and  beffan  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  was  Uie  subject  of 
the  prise  offered  by  the  Academy  for  1 764  ;  and  Bailly,  by 
applying  the  temulss  which  Clairaut  had  employed  in  his 
lunar  theory,  was  enabled  to  deduce  from  the  hypothesis  of 
gravitation  several  of  the  inequalities  observed  by  Bradley 
and  Wargentin.  The  prize  was  gained  by  Lagrange,  who, 
by  a  new  and  more  powerful  analysis  of  his  own,  earned  the 
theory  much  further ;  but  the  attempt  of  Bailly  immediately 
placed  him  among  the  successors  of  Newton.  His  essay 
Sur  la  '/keoriedes  Satellites  de  Jupiter  was  published  in 
17b6.  In  1771  he  wrote  a  curious  and  original  paper  on 
the  light  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he  had  mea- 
sured by  flndinff  how  much  the  ol]ject-glass  of  a  telescope 
muftt  bediminiMied  in  order  to  make  these  bodies  disappear. 
In  1775  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  history  of  astro- 
nomy, of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  The  whole  of 
iliis  fHiblieation  was  completed  iu  1787  by  the  appearance  of 
bin  IndiafK  Aetfonomy ;  and  the  supplementary  works 
which  at  different  times  came  from  his  pen  were  Lettree  sur 
tAtiantide.  1779 :  Leitres  sur  fOriffine  des  Sciences,  1777 ; 
Essai  ntr  les  Fables  et  sur  leur  Histoire,  written  in  1781- 
82.  published  posthumously  in  1799.  Their  author  was  a 
canaidatefor  the  secretaryship  of  the  Academy  in  1771,  at 
which  time  Condorcet  was  preferred  by  the  exertions  of 
D' Alembert.  But  Bailly  was  elected  to  the  Aoadinde  JVoii- 
poise  in  1784,  and  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  &c,  in 
]  785,  he  and  Fontenelle  being  the  only  two  instances  of 
Frenchmen  who  belonged  at  once  to  all  the  three  aeademiest 
•nd  himself  the  onlv  academician  whose  bust  adorned  their' 
hbrary  during  the  life  of  the  original. 

We  shall  oomplete  the  references  to  the  scientifie  life  of 
Bailly  by  mentioning  his  reports  to  the  Academy  of  Seienoes 
on  animal  magnetism  (1784),  and  on  the  plan  of  a  new 
Hotel'Dieu  (\7M),  as  well  as  his  itoges  of  Charles  V., 
Moli^re,  Comeille,  Lacaille,  Leibnits.  Cook,  and  Gresset 

The  first  tendency  of  both  the  French  revolutions  has 
been  to  bring  fbrwara  men  of  letters  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  At  the  election  of 
the  States-General  in  1789,  Bailly  was  the  firat  chosen  for 
Paris.  He  had  previously  acted  as  secretary  to  the  assem- 
bled body  of  electors,  and  their  deliberations  have  been  pub 
li*hed  in  three  octavo  volumes.  Lalande  says,  '  his  talent 
fiir  writing  was  well  known ;  the  interesting  reports  which 
he  had  made  on  animal  magnetism  and  on  the  new  hospital 
had  caused  a  sensation  among  the  public ;  his  austere  and 
rational  character  had  given  bim  a  high  moral  reputation.* 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Tiers-eiat  (June  17, 1789), 
the  day  after  that  body  declared  itself  a  national  assembly. 
He  held  this  offioe  during  the  memorable  sittinn  at  the 
Jeu  de  Paume  on  the  20th,  and  at  the  church  of  8t  Louis 
on  the  22d,  during  the  personal  attempt  of  the  king  to  dis- 
perse the  assembly ;  at  the  consolidation  of  the  three  orders 
un  the  27th,  and  till  July  2d.  It  might  be  the  national 
representatives  felt  that  their  president  had  not  the  energy 
required  by  the  state  of  things :  the  short  but  decisive 
answer  to  m  kings  message  to diqwrse  cane fhmi Mim* 


bean,  not  fipom  Bttlly.    But  he' appears  to  have  been  tiielr 
organ  of  conciliation  in  the  previous  attempt  to  unite  th« 
thiree  (Nrdera ;  and  his  address  to  the  dergy,  on  their  joining 
the  Tiers-itat  (which  they  did  before  the  nobles  on  the  22d>, 
is  a  skilftil  compliment    His  conduct  pleased  the  people  of 
Pftris,  who  elected  him  mayor  of  their  city  on  the  15th  of 
July,  being  the  time  when  the  king  Tetnmed  to  it  after  the 
fell  of  the  Bastile.    On  presenting  the  keys  of  the  town  to 
Louis  XVL,  the  new  mayor  thus  addressed  him :  *  Sire,  I 
bring  your  Majesty  the  keys  of  yoor  good  town  of  Paris ; 
they  are  the  same  whidi  were  presentra  to  Henry  IV. ;  ha 
had  regained  irecomqme)  his  people,  here  the  people  has 
regahira  its  king.'     At  this  period  Miiabeau,  La&yette 
and  BaillY  were  um  three  most  marked  men  of  the  revcrfu- 
tion ;  and  Mignet  calls  the  first  the  tribune,  the  second  the 
genml,  and  the  third  the  magistrate,  of  the  people  of  Faris. 
During  the  period  of  his  mayoralty,  no  accession  to  any 
violent  measure  distinguished  Eiailly*s  conduct;  die  most  re- 
markable proposition  he  made  to  the  Assembly  was  that  for 
the  celebration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (June  5, 1790). 
He  completely  satisfied  neitwur  extreme,  being  charged  with 
devotion  to,  and  contempt  oC  the  rojral  cause,  by  the  two 
parties.    We  must  pass  over  the  events  of  his  life  untO  we 
come  to  that  of  the  17th  of  July,  1791.    The  attempt  at 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  king  had  irritated  the  repubncan 
party,  and  the  gatheringof  foreign  troops  on  the  frontier  had 
lent  colour  to  Uieir  violence.  A  tumultuous  assembly,  headed 
by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Jaoobins  (as  they  were  afterwards 
called),  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Man  to  petition  for  the 
dethronement  of  the  king.    '  Two  invalids  wnom  they  took 
for  spies  were  massaofed,  and  their  heads  placed  on  pikea. 
The  insurrection  became  alarminff  ;  Lafeyette  came  again 
to  the  Champ  de  Man  at  the  head  of  1200  National  Guards. 
Bailly  accompanied  him,  and  caused  the  drapeau  rouge  to 
be  unftirM.    The  multitude  was  summoned  in  the  manner 
required  by  law,  but  would  not  retire,  and  crying  '  A  bas  le 
drapeau  rouge  f  assailed  the  Guard  with  stones.  Lafayette 
caused  them  to  fire  in  the  air ;  the  crowd  was  not  intimi- 
dated, but  recommenced  its  attack;  then,  forced  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  rioters»  Lafeyette  ordered  them  to  fire  again, 
bat  this  discbarge  was  real  and  murderous.  The  frightened 
multitude  fled,  leaving  many  dead  on  the  field ;  the  riot 
ceased,  order  was  restored,  but  blood  had  flowed,  and  the 
people  never  forgave  either  Lafeyette  or  Bailly  the  stem 
necessity  to  which  itself  had  reduced  them.    It  was  a  real 
combat,  in  which  the  republicans,  not  yet  sufficiently  strong 
or  sustained,  were   defeated  by  the   oonstitutfonal   mo- 
narehists.*    Mignet,  Histoire,  4^.,  vol.  i.  eh.  iv. 

The  account  of  Bailly  himself  is,  that  the  firing  took  place 
against  his  consent ;  which,  though  the  only  tenable  defence 
before  the  tribunal  of  K93,  and  from  his  disposition  most 
probably  a  true  one,  only  exhibits  an  admitted  fact,  that  his 
character  was  deficient  in  the  'necessary  energy.  EvenU 
are  judged  by  their  results.  Had  the  news  of  the  treaty  et 
Pilnits,  whieh  was  signed  only  three  days  alterwarda» 
not  arrived  in  time  to  feed  the  revoUltionary  fire,  history 
might  have  had  another  tale  to  teiU  and  Lafeyette  and  Baillv 
might  have  descended  to  postsrity  as  the  men  who  checkei 
the  progress  of  Uie  revolntioii  at  the  moment  when  its  legi- 
timate end  had  been  obtained. 

The  measure  of  the  17th  was  approved  by  the  Assembly, 
but  Bailly  offered  his  rssiffnation  on  the  19th  of  Sentember, 
and  finaU/relinquudied  Uie  mayoralty  on  the  I6tn  of  No- 
vember. He  either  travelled  abroad,  or  retired  to  NanteSt 
aocordinff  to  different  aoeounta,  till  towards  the  middle  of 
1793.  During  this  time  he  compiled  mamoin  of  the  Revo- 
luti<m  and  its  causss,  which  were  published  in  1804. 

The  ezeentkm  of  Louis  XV I^  on  the  2 1  at  of  January,  1 799, 
made  Bailly  feel  that  a  man  so  much  the  oljeet  of  enmity 
to  the  ruling  faotion  as  himself  could  no  kmger  live  openly 
in  France.  He  wrote  to  Laplace,  who  had  reUred  to  Melun, 
wishing  to  know  whether  he  mi^t  safely  some  there. 
Laplace  answered  that  he  might;  but,  in  the  meanwhilsb 
the  insurrection  of  the  3 1st  of  May  established  theermcKf 
power  of  the  Jaoobins,  and  Laplaoe  wrote  again  to  Bailly, 
warning  him  not  to  come,  as  a  detachment  of  the  revolu. 
tionary  army  was  at  Mehm.  In  spite  of  this  waminc  hm 
had  tne  imprudence  to  ventnrs.  He  was  reeognised  liy  a 
soldier  in  the  streets,  seised,  and  oonducted,  after  some  delay, 
to  Paris.  Ho  was  charged  as  well  with  the  aftiref  thai  7ih 
of  July  already  alluded  to,  as  with  coospirinff  in  fovuur  of  ibm 
late  royal  femily.  Being  produced  aa  a  wttnaas  on  the  trial 
of  Marie  Antotnette,  ht  dwisd  t|l  ieoisMOfttPMiy  i  ' 
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of  the  latter  nature,  and  declared  his  connetion  of  the  false- 
hood of  all  the  charges  brought  against  the  queen.  His  own 
trial  took  place  on  the  1 0th  of  November.  The  day  preceding 
he  published  his  justification,  which  is  to  ho  found  in  the 
Proch  FammXp  vol.  ii.  The  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one 
(accounts  differ),  he  underwent  the  usual  fate,  attended  by 
circumstances  ai  unusual  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  him  excited  the  indignation  even  of  the  exe- 
cutioners. They  iubisted  that  the  scaffold  should  be  removed 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  scene  of  the  events  for  which 
he  was  to  suffer.  When  there,  it  was  once  more  removed 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  sacred  spot,  which  was  not  to 
be  profaned  by  the  blood  of  such  a  criminal.  The  detested 
drapeau  rouge  was  burnt  literally  before  his  face.  Under 
these  insults  his  demeanour  is  represented  as  having  been 
perfectly  calm ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  answered  the  remark, 
'  Bailly,  you  tremble,*  addressed  by  one  of  his  persecutors, 
with, '  My  friend,  'tis  with  cold.* 

Even  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  popularity  he  appears  to 
have  had  enemies,  who  propagated  the  most  absurd  charges. 
One  of  them,  a  concealed  royalist,  as  would  appear  from  his 
calling  Bailly  '  a  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Franklin,  that 
other  benefactor  of  mankind,  who  has  just  gone  post  to  hell 
to  kick  up  a  phttosophical  revolution  there/  gravely  accuses 
him  of  libertinism  and  luxur)* — the  first  without  any  attempt 
at  proof,  tike  second  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  snuif-taker. 
He  asks  what  would  become  of  the  unfortunate  mayor,  if 
John  Basilowitz  were  king,  who  cut  off  the  noses  of  all 
Russians  who  fcfl  them  with  tobacco  ?  As  this  Cato  knew 
so  little  of  M.  Bailly  as  to  imagine  that  he,  and  not  his 
father,  had  been  geuiie  des  tableaux^  his  work  (entitled  Vie 
deM,  Bailly f  and  published  in  1790)  is  in  direct  confirmation 
of  the  testimony  of  Bailly's  friends,  who  afiirm  that  he  was 
retired,  simple,  and  (snuff-taking  excepted,  on  which  they 
have  been  remiss)  rather  approaching  to  seventy.  But  the 
unusual  and  solid  respect  paid  him  by  his  countrymen 
before  his  political  life  began;  the  arduous  employments 
which  fell  thick  upon  him  at  the  very  first  moment  when  a 
plebeian  could  be  called  into  public  life,  and  the  furious  anger 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  excite  among  the  savages 
of  1 793,  are  so  many  strong  presumptions  that  he  must 
have  been  no  common  character,  even  among  the  distin- 
guished. 

The  character  of  M.  Bailly  as  a  writer  is  that  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  elegant  among  many.  On  the 
history  of  science  no  man  has  treated  so  as  to  approach  him 
in  the  agreeable  qualities  of  style.  But  his  whole  system  is 
built  upon  surmises  or  conjectural  interpretations  of  fact. 
He  imagines  that  he  sees,  in  the  early  science  of  all  nations, 
rather  the  ruins  of  some  complete  system,  than  one  in  pro- 
cess of  formation  ;  and  he  supposes,  therefore,  that  some 
nation,  whose  name  is  now  lost,  is  the  common  original  of 
the  Egyptian*  Chaldean,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  astronomy. 
[See  AsTROTvoMT,  vol.  ii.  p.  530.}  On  this  supposition  he 
speculates  most  agreeably  ;  and,  as  has  been  observed,  gets 
every  point  connected  with  his  primceval  people  except — 
their  name  and  existence.  Their  creator  placed  them  at 
first  in  Asia,  about  the  parallel  of  latitude  49''  N.  This 
notion  led  him  into  a  correspondence  with  Voltaire  {Lettret 
sur  r  On  trine  des  Scierires)^  who  had  found  his  inventors  of 
all  thin<^  in  the  Braminical  tribe  of  India.  Voltaire  seems 
to  have  driven  his  opponent  off  the  dry  land ;  for  in  a 
second  correspondence  ( L^//rw  »ur  tAtlantide)  Bailly  erci'ts 


judiee,  the  peei^Uar  ciremnftantM  viH  hudly  admil  «■  • 
solution. 

Bailly  had  mentioned,  u  a  disoovsry  of  Us  ovn,  mom 
phenomena  connected  with  the  latellilM  of  JvpHef.  Agminat 
this  Lalande  put  in  his  own  daim,  and  Miiaie  oontrovarsy 
ensued,  which  ended  by  Bailhr*  who  did  Mit  give  up  hit 
pretensions,  inaertihg  in  his  History,  voL  iii.  p.  1  to,  a  Air 
statement  of  the  point  in  dispute,  acoompanied  bjr  ths  M- 
oessary  references  to  both  ridea  of  the  ooestion.  Tliis  aiight 
have  been  a  warning  to  be  cautiously  lair  towards  LalsMi 
for  ten  pages  at  least,  yet  within  that  limit  the  Beme  ef  ths 
latter  ia  entirely  excluded  from  one  cf  the  mesi  lebafftai 
undertakings  of  his  useful  life.  In  describing  ths  csisbrsfad 
process  for  settling  the  return  of  Halley*s  oomel,  ne  mum 
is  mentioned  except  that  of  Clairaut,  though  it  wes  Lskirib 
who  suggested  the  trial,  and  worked  night  end  day  fm  Ite 
months  to  furnish  Clairaut  with  the  numeriesl  ditts,  with- 
out which  he  declared  he  would  not  undertake  the  wotk. 
The  task  of  Lalande  required  both  theoreticel  and  preetieal 
knowledge  of  every  detail.    Clairaut  was  not  the  only  Bss 
in  France  who  was  equal  to  his  part  of  the  work,  fant  Lslsiide 
was  the  only  man*  who  dared  to  undertake  Art  sbmre.    Tks 
eyes  of  all  the  scientific  world  were  fixed  with  wmg^  cwistity 
upon  the  process,  and  Bailly  himself  had  been  employed 
upon  the  same  orbit  in  a  different  way.    Wheteier  inter- 
pretation may  be  put  upon  this  omission,  it  renders  the  work 
of  Bailly  a  very  suspicious  authority.    We  might  eile  other 
grounds,  but  this  is  sufilcient  to  raise  the  doohl  which  «e 
wish  to  raise. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  much  upon  the  ehorscter  of  Baflly 
as  an  historian,  because  we  find  in  many  works,  Kftglish  and 
French,  one  unvaried  note  of  praise  upon  the  sahjeet  Wheo 
his  History  of  Astronomy  appeared,  the  elegance  of  the  style, 
and  the  plausibility  of  the  hypothesis,  caught  the  whole 
world.  We  doubt  not  that  Voltaire  regretted  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  committed  himself  to  the  Bramins.  Then  was 
no  work  on  the  subject  in  existence  which  eoeld  elsim  the 
title  of  historv,  and  praise  to  evenr  possible  extent  heearoe 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  work  of  Delambre  soon  dispelled 
this  mist  from  the  eyes  of  scientifio  men,  as  eoald  he  nfl- 
ciently  demonstrated  if  we  had  room  for  quotations.  Bnl 
experience  has  abundantlv  proved  that  time  is  neeestaiy  to 
work  a  reformation  in  such  matters  of  opinion.  Were  we  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  our  most  celebrated  votfcs  of  refe^ 
ence  on  the  merits  of  Bailly's  History^  and  eomiwue  thea 
with  those  expressed  in  France  at  the  time  of  Its  ap^eeimnec; 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  the  reader  would  smile  to  see 
that  we  have  been  receiving  the  light  of  a  star  which  fan 
long  been  extinguished,  a  phenomenon  as  likely  to  hsppen 
in  morals  as  in  astronomy. 

(See  the  Biographie  Universelle;  Lalande,  BihHogrm' 
pkie  Astronomique ;  and  those  works  cited  in  theailiefo 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  which  have  heeti  pablidiel 
since  1800.) 

BAILMENT,  in  law,  is  a  term  derived  from  the  FVMpch 
word  hailler,  to  deliver,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  *n  deliTeiy 
of  goo<ls  fur  a  particular  purpose,  upon  a  oontnMst,explMior 
implied,  that  the  purpose  shall  be  carried  into  efleet,  and 
that,  when  that  is  done,  the  goods  shall  be  restoredy  hy  thi 
bailee  or  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered,  to  the  ovnsf 
or  bailor,  or,  according  to  his  directions.*  The  degree  of 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  a  person  who  reeeites  goods 
or  other  property  belonging  to  another,  depends  entirdy 


his  nltar  to  the  unknown  people  upon  the  island  Atlantis,  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery,  and  u  those  eir- 

which  Plato  and  others  had  drowned,  as  they  thought,  to  cuinstanccs  are  infinitely  varied,  the  suMect  is  ohe  of  ooo- 
risc  no  more.     He  strenuously  contends  for  the  existence  of   siderablc  nicety ;  while  its  connexion  with  the  transaetknis 

a  lost  race  firom  this  tradition,  with  more  learning  and  inge-  of  commerce  and  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  rendors  it  of 

nuity  than  success.    At  the  same  time,  all  the  writings  of  great  practical  importance.     The  whole  English  kw  of 

Bailly  on  the  dark  ages  may  be  usefully  read,  with  one  !  bailment  rests  upon  the  Roman  law,  firom  which  it  deiirei 

slijrht  alteration.    For  •  I  affirm'  read  *  I  conjecture,'  and  not  only  its  doctrines  but  its  technical  terms.    lnthis«rtido 

for  •  I  conjecture*  read  *  it  is  possible— we  shall  then  have  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  general  rales  which 

leiritimate  and  interesting    speculation  substituted  for  a  have  been  established  by  the  law  of  England  lespcctii^ 

fallacious  attempt  at  history  without  records.  bailment ;  under  some  of  which  the  cases  whk^  oroiiMrily 

With  an  avowed  intention  to  destroy,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  occur  in  practice  will  in  general  be  comprehended.  Themort 

the  credit  of  Bailly  as  an  historian,  we  proceed  to  consider  his  convenient  and  accurate  method  of  classifying  the  diflferefit 

nioilem  astronomy.    Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  no  system  ■  species  of  bailments  is  that  suggested  by  Sir  William  Jonet 

could  mislctid,  as  not  even  Bailly  could  mako  an  Atlantid  in  his  Essay  on  the  Laic  of  Bailments;  we  ^idl  follow  Us 


islander  of  Tycho  Brahe  or  Copernicus.  But,  nevertheless,  ho 
apiiuars  to  us  to  have  been  utterly  deficient  in  the  power  of 
retiining  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  a  narration.  The 
instance  we  shall  cite  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  other  defi^rt, 
because  intentional  unfairness  to  the  same  extent  would 
have  been  insane  folly,  and  forgetfulness  arising  out  of  pre- 


arrangcmcnt  of  the  subject,  using  the  Latin  nsmet  which 
are  common  to  the  English  and  Roman  law. 

I.  Depositunh  which  is  a  mere  delivery  or  simple  deporil 
of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the  bailee  for  the  bailor  without  Ii- 

*  lU  was  aaaUtod  by  a  lady.  Madams  LmmI».    ■••  Otamtmiim  is  M* 
JtmMac/vr  1835,  article  '  Ualky'i  Coowt.* 
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UAeimtion.  In  eases  of  this  kind,  the  main  ohli^tion 
ipoMed  upon  the  bailee  is  faithfully  to  return  the  goods 
KMi  demand ;  and  he  is  not  liable  for  the  lots  or  injury  of 
a  property  deposited  with  him,  unless  it  has  been  occa- 
ined  by  wilful  abuse,  or  such  gross  ncgtigcnoo  as  to  be 
idenrc  of  fraud,  or  ut  least  incompatible  with  good  faith. 

the  Roman  law,  gross  ne^rligence  w^as  denominated  mag- 
;  or  lata  culpa^  and  was  held  to  be  presumptive  evidence 
fraud,  when  applied  to  casos  of  trust.  This  principle  is 
opted  by  Lord  Holt  in  the  case  of  Coggg  v.  Barnard  (2 
ird  Raymond,  913);  and  indeed  where  confidence  is 
>08ed,  groM  negligence  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
kud,  as  to  be  often  equivalent  to  it  in  its  effect  upon  con- 
eU.  The  measure  of  diligence  required  from  the  bailee 
cases  of  mere  deposits,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
neral  bailments,  it  that  which  he  uses  in  his  own  affairs ; 
for  instance,  his  house  is  on  fire  and  he  saves  his  own  , 
3ds,  leaving  those  deposited  to  l)e  burned,  though  he  has  ' 
le  and  power  to  save  both,  he  will  be  bound  to  restore  the 
ue  to  the  owner ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  only  able 
lave  one  of  them,  he  is  at  liberty  to  prefer  his  own,  un- 
B  the  deposited  property  be  obviously  of  much  greater 
ue;  in  which  case  it  is  said  that  the  bailee  ought  to 
e  it,  and  that  he  may  then  claim  indemnification  from 
I  depositor  for  his  own  loss.  Tho  general  rule  is,  that  a 
ktuitous  bailee  must  keep  the  goo<ls  as  he  keeps  his  own, 
i  if  he  does  so,  he  is  not  answerable  for  loss  or  damage, 
rever  careless  or  negligent  he  may  be  in  liis  general 
lits.  •  If,*  says  Lord  Holt,  in  the  case  above  cited,  *  the 
lee  bo  an  idle,  careless,  drunken  fellow,  and  comes  home 
mk,  and  leaves  all  his  doors  open,  by  reason  whereof  the 
ids  deposited  are  stolen,  together  with  his  own,  he  shall 
:  be  charged,  because  it  is  the  bailor  s  own  folly  to  trust 
*h  an  idle  fellow/ 

[L  Mandatum,  or  commission,  which  is  a  delivery  of  goods 
the  purpose  of  having  them  carried  from  one  place  to 
ither,  or  of  having  some  act  performed  upon  them,  for 
ich  serN'ice  the  bailee  is  U)  receive  no  reward  or  payment, 
1  from  which  the  depositor  alone  is  to  derive  benefit.  Tlie 
tinction  between  this  kind  of  bailment  and  a  mere  de- 
tit,  is  that  the  former  implies  some  action  to  be  done  by 
•  bailee,  whereas  the  latter  simply  relates  to  custody. 
nee  arises  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed, 
ich  is  not  merely  to  return  the  property  to  the  owner,  but 
txecute  the  commission  which,  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
db  for  that  purpose,  the  bailee  has  engaged  to  perform. 
ere  is,  however,  no  real  diflTerenfc  in  the  two  cases  as  to 

dejrree  of  liability  incurred  by  the  bailee ;  for  his  accept- 
«  of  the  commission  implies  an  undertaking  to  do  so  much 
anls  the  execution  of  it  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  pcr- 
ig  his  own  work ;  and  his  neglect  to  do  so  is  such  a  de- 
e  of  negligence  as  amounts  to  an  evidence  of  bad  faith  : 
ss  negligence,  therefore,  or  breach  of  faith,  are  the  only 
unds  upon  which  either  a  depositar)'  or  a  mandatary  can 
fharircd  with  a  loss. 
IL  Cffmmodatum,  which  is  a  loan  of  goods  to  be  used  by 

pcrMn  to  whom  they  are  lent  or  delivered.  In  this 
e,  as  the  bailee  alone  derives  a  benefit  from  the  transac- 
1.  a  prtportionate  increase  of  obligation  and  respon- 
iliiy  is  cast  upon  him.  Where  a  cliair,  a  book,  a  car- 
Xc,  or  any  other  article  is  lent  for  the  accommodation  of 

borrower,  he  is  bound  to  re-deliver  it  specifically  in  as 
d  condition  as  it  was  in  when  delivered  to  him,  subject 
y  to  the  deterioration  pn)duced  by  the  ordinary  and  rea- 
able  u^  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  loan ;  and  he  is 
I  bound  ti>  indemnify  the  lender  against  any  loss  or  da- 
whirh  might  have  been  avoide<l  by  very  great  care 
.  /igdance.  A  borrower,  therefore,  is  answerable  not 
y  for  slight,  but  for  the  slightest  neglect ;  he  is  to  apply 
merely  onlinary  care,  but  tlie  greate>t  possible  diligence  ; 
1  it  is  not  sufUcient  to  exonerate  him  from  responsibility 

the  loss  or  injury  of  the  article  borrowed,  that  he  has 
en  as  much  care  of  it  as  of  his  own  property ;  it  is  his 
y  to  apply  the  utmost  care  of  a  careful  and  vigilant  man. 
us,  if  1  place  a  borrowed  horse  in  a  ruinous  stable,  and  a 
ent  tempest  blows  down  the  stable  and  kills  the  horse,  ' 
lust  bear  the  loss,  liecausc  it  was  not  entirely  an  acci- 
(t,  as  a  very  careful  man  would  have  repaired  the  stable 
would  not  have  put  the  horse  into  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
.he  Htable  hrd  been  in  good  repair,  and  had  fallen  from 

violence  of  the  tempest  only,  I  should  not  have  been 
de.  Even  if  the  goods  be  stolen  from  a  borrower,  he 
Mi  indemnify  the  owner,  unless  he  has  observed  the 


greatest  «m.  And  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
occurrence.    Thus,  if  I  lock  up  a  borrowed  horse  in  my 
stable,  and  robbers  break  the  door  and  steal  hfm,  I  am  not 
chargeable ;  but  if  I  or  my  servants  neglect  to  lock  the 
stable-door,  and  thus  give  an  opportunity  to  the  robbers,  I 
shall  be  liable,  because  my  negligence  has  occasioned  the 
loss.    This  instance  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  a  distinction 
between  a  loss  by  robbery  and  a  loss  by  theft,  which  is  fully 
adopted  into  our  law  fVom  the  Roman  law:  if  I  neglect  to 
lock  the  stable-door,  in  consequence  of  which  the  horse  is 
stolen,  this  is  a  case  of  theft,  which  would  not  have  happened 
but  for  my  neglect ;  whereas  if  robbers  break  the  door  and 
take  the  horse,  this  is  a  case  of  robbery  or  overpowering 
violence  which,  no  care  of  mine  could  prevent.    •  Adversus 
latroneg,'  says  the  civil  law,  'pari^m  prodest  custodia;  ad- 
versus furem  potest,  si  quis  advigilet.*    There  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  case  in  which  a  borrower  may  be  liable,  though 
the    borrowed    article  be    taken   from    him    by  superior 
force.    Thus,  if  I  borrow  a  horse  for  a  journey,  and  instead 
of  taking  the  common  road,  I  ride  across  a  country  noto- 
riously infested  by  robbers,  in  consequence  of  whicti  I  am 
assailed  and  the  horse  is  killed  or  taken  from  me  :  in  such 
a  case,  I  should  be  chargeable  because  the  loss  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  imprudence  in  quitting  the  main  road.    The 
borrower  of  an  article  is  also  bound  to  use  it  for  no  longer 
time  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  it  was 
lent.    Thus,  if  I  borrow  a  horse  for  a  week  to  ride  to  Bath 
and  instead  of  using  him  for  that  time  and  purpose,  I  ride 
him  to  Oxford  and  keep  him  a  month,  I  am  liable  to  indem- 
nify the  lender  for  any  accident  which  may  befal  the  horse 
in  the  journey  to  Oxford,  or  after  the  expiration  of  a  week. 
So  also,  if  I  lend  a  borrowed  horse  to  another  person,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  horse  is  injured,  I  must  indem- 
nify the  owner. 

IV.  KarfjMm,  which  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in  pledge  or 
pawn  as  security  for  some  debt  or  engagement.  In  this 
case  a  benefit  is  derived  by  each  party  to  the  transaction,  the 
pawnee  by  having  a  profit  on  his  loan  and  also  a  security 
for  it,  and  the  pawnor  by  having  the  advantage  of  goods  or 
money  on  credit.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  the  bailee  in  this 
case  is  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  property  while  in  his 
custody,— such  care,  namely,  as  a  careful  man  bestows 
upon  his  own  property.  He  is  not  bound  to  use  the  most 
exact  diligence,  as  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  for  use ;  but  he 
is  responsible  for  less  than  grqis  neglect.  As  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  a  bailee  does  not  use  ordinary  diligence  who 
suffers  the  goods  deposited  with  him  to  be  taken  away  by 
stealth,  it  follows  that  if  they  are  simply  9tolen  from  him, 
he  is  liable  to  account  for  them  to  the  pawnor  unless  he 
can  show  by  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  that  he 
was  in  no  default ;  but  upon  the  distinction  above  mentioned 
between  a  theft  and  a  robbery,  he  will  not  be  liable  if  he 
should  be  forcibly  robbed  without  any  misconduct  or  neg- 
lect on  his  part.  Also  in  case  of  bis  house  being  burnt 
accidentally,  the  pawnee  is  not  liable  to  restore  to  the  owner 
the  value  of  goous  pawned  if  he  has  used  ordinary  care  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  The  pawnee 
is  at  hberty  to  use  the  goods  pawned,  provided  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  deteriorated  by  his  so  doing ;  thus 
clothes,  &c.,  when  in  pawn,  must  not  be  worn  by  the  pawnee, 
but  jewels  or  other  articles  which  cannot  be  injured  by  being 
worn,  may  be  used  by  him.  This  is,  however,  alwa}  s  at  the 
peril  of  the  pawnee,  who  must  indemnify  the  owner  in  all 
cases,  even  of  robbery  by  violence,  if  the  goods  pawned  are 
lost  by  him  while  he  is  wearing  or  otherwi^  using  them. 
It  is  said  that  where  the  pawnee  is  at  expense  in  main- 
taining the  articles  pledged,  as  in  the  case  of  a  h«irse  or  cow, 
he  may  moderately  use  the  horse,  and  take  tlie  milk  of  tho 
cow  for  his  compensation. 

V.  Lora/Mm.— This  species  of  bailment,  wluch  is  of  the 
most  extensive  importance  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
is  the  hiring  of  an  article,  with  a  payment  or  renuneration 
made  either  by  the  bailee  for  the  use  of  it,  or  by  the  bailor 
for  work  and  ser\'ices  to  be  peH«>rmed  by  the  bailee  upon 
the  article  delivered  to  him.  For  more  oleuly  under- 
standing the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to 
this  complicated  kind  of  bailment,  it  may  be  convmiently 
divided  into  two  parts:  1.  A  bailment  of  rods  to  be 
used  by  Uie  hirer  for  a  oompensation  to  be  paid  hy  him  to 
the  owner,  which  contract  is  called Voco/to  rti;  t»d,  2.  A 
deliver)'  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  having  work  done  upon 
them,  or  of  beins  safely  kept  for  tha  ownar,  and  in  each 
case  for  a  reward  or  pa)'ment  to  be  gi^n  or  made  to  the 
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t>ailee  by  thd  owner.    This  latter  contract  is  called  loeaiio 

cperis, 

A  third  division  has  been  made  by  some  authors,  namely, 
locatio  mercium  vehendarum^  where  goods  are  bailed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  from  one  place  to  another  for  a 
stipulated  or  implied  reward  to  the  carrier.  This  seems, 
however,  to  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  locatio  open 9. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  modem 
and  approved  doctrine  is,  that  the  hirer  of  goods  for  a  pay- 
ment to  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  them  with  ordinary 
care,  that  is,  with  that  degree  of  care  which  a  careful  man 
uses  in  keeping  his  own  goods.  If,  therefore,  I  hire  a 
horse,  I  am  bound  to  treat  it  in  all  respects  with  the 
same  care  and  moderation  as  a  man  of  common  sense 
and  prudence  would  apply  to  his  own  horse;  if  I  place 
it  in  a  stable  and  leave  the  door  open,  so  that  it  is  stolen 
through  my  negligence,  I  must  indemnify  the  owner ;  but 
I  am  not  answerable  if  it  is  violently  taken  from  me  by  rob- 
bers, unless,  by  riding  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  travelling 
by  unusual  roads,  I  have  imprudently  placed  myself  in  the 
way  of  danger.  So,  also,  if  I  hire  a  bouse,  lodging,  or  car- 
riage, I  must  take  the  same  care  of  them,  and  of  the  conduct 
gf  mv  servants  and  family  respecting  them,  as  all  prudent 
and  discreet  men  would  do  of  their  own  property. 

The  second  kind  of  bailment  comprised  under  this  general 
head,  viz.,  loeaiio  operis,  is  of  very  general  occurrence  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life.  Not  only  manufacturers  and 
artizans,  who  have  materials  delivered  to  them  to  work  up, 
but  innkeepers,  carriers,  factors,  wharfingers,  and  ware- 
fiousemen  fall  under  this  general  head.  But  as  innkeepers, 
factors,  and  carriers  are  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  law  of  England  than  that  of  mere  bailees 
for  hire,  by  means  of  acts  of  parliament  and  antient  customs, 
we  refer,  for  the  details  of  their  liabilities,  to  Carrier, 
Factor,  and  Inn.  Genemlly  speaking,  all  bailees  of  this 
j^escription,  who  in  fact  let  their  skill  and  attention  to 
hire,  are  bound  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  things  re- 
spectively bailed  to  them.  With  respect  to  manufacturers 
or  artizans,  they  are  not  only  bound  to  keep  with  ordinary 
pare  the  goods  deposited  with  them  to  be  worked  upon ; 
but  they  must  also  apply  a  degree  of  skill  equal  to  the  per- 
ibrmance  of  the  particular  kind  of  work  respectively  com- 
mitted to  them*  This  obligation  is  founded  upon  the 
presumption  that  everv  man  possesses  the  ordinary  skill 
required  for  the  art  or  business  he  professes.  The  doctrine 
of  the  civil  law  is,  that  every  person  professing  an  art  or 
handicraf  spondet  peritiam  or  lis ;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  doctrine  is  that  imperitia  culpce  numeratur.  If, 
therefore,  I  deliver  cloth  to  a  tailor  witn  directions  to  make 
it  into  a  coat,  and  if,  for  want  of  having  the  ordinary  skill  of 
his  trade,  he  cuts  it  so  as  to  spoil  the  cloth,  he  must  indem- 
nify me  for  the  loss.  With  respect  to  agisters  of  cattle, 
wharfingers,  and  warehousemen,  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  they  arc  all  responsible  for  want  of  good  faith,  and  of 
reasonable  and  onlinary  care  and  diligence,  and  not  to  any 
greater  extent  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

(Upon  the  whole  of  this  subject,  see  Sir  William  Jones's 
Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments;  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
Wile  Bailment ;  Pothier's  Traitcs  des  Contracts,  ^c, ;  and 
Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law ;  in  which  latter 
work  the  subject  of  bailment  is  treated  in  a  most  perspicuous 
manner.) 

BAINBRIDGE,  or  BAMBRIDGE,  CHRISTOPHER, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  bom  at  Hilton,  near  Appleby,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  received  his  education  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  provost  in  1495,  and  was  created 
Doctor  0  Laws  about  the  same  time.  He  was  afterwards  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  his  college.  In  1503  he  became  Dean 
of  York ;  in  1 505  Dean  of  Windsor :  and,  in  the  same  year. 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  one  of  the  king's  privy  council. 
In  1507  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  was 
translated  the  next  year  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

Bale  and  Pits  assure  us  that  Bainbridge  had  been  very 
mtimate  with  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
shared  in  that  prelate's  sufi'erings  during  the  usurpation  of 
Richard  III.,  alter  whose  death  his  afi'airs  took  a  more  pros- 
perous turn,  as  be  was  appointed  almoner  to  King  Henry 
Vll.,  and  employed  by  that  prince  on  several  embassies  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Charles  VIII..  King  of  France, 
and  other  potentates  of  Europe.  All  this,  however,  relates, 
not  to  Christopher  Bainbridge,  but  to  Christopher  Urswyke» 
who  had  been  his  predecessor  as  Dean  of  Windsor 


Bainbridge  distinffnished  himself  ehialty  hf  hk  •mbiny 
from  King  Henry  VlII.  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  eraated 
him  cardinal  of  St.  Praxede,  in  March,  1511,  and  eight 
days  afterwards  appointed  him  legate  of  the  eoclesiastieal 
army  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Ferrarese,  and  wag 
then  besieging  the  fort  of  Bastia.  His  letter  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  concerning  the  pope's  bull  giving  him  the 
title  of  most  Christian  King,  is  extant  in  Rymer  ■  Paedera 
(edit  1704-1735,  vol.  xiii.  p.  376*^.  This  prelate  died  at 
Rome,  from  poison,  July  I4th,  1514,  and  was  buried  in  the 
English  hospital  (since  called  the  English  college)  there. 

Bainbridge  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  poisoned  by  one 
of  his  domestic^,  Riniddo  de  Modena,  whom  he  had  ebis- 
tised.  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  however,  was  not  the  stevmrd 
of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  as  Roscoe  says  in  the  Ltfe  qfLtoX^ 
nor  one  of  the  household  chaplains,  as  he  is  deeorihed  by 
Stow,  but  simply  a  priest,  whom  the  cardinal  employed  m. 
menial  services  in  his  chamber.  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  after 
confessing  that  he  was  suborned  to  this  act  by  Sylvester  de 
Giglis,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  at  that  time  envoy 
from  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Rome,  committed  suicide.  The 
presumption  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  instigated  the 
deed  is  strong.  Richard  Pace,  one  of  the  cardinal's  secre- 
taries, afterwards  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  in  a  letter  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  (Ellis's  1st  Series  of  Original  Leit^rs,  I 
1)0),  acknowledges  that  his  lord  '  had  some  vices.*  The 
violence  of  the  cardinal's  temper  to  those  about  him  is  par- 
ticularly  dwelt  upon  by  Oldoinus,  the  continuator  of  Ciaoo- 
nius.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  by  opening  the 
road  of  preferment,  hastened  Wolsey's  greatness.  Snellinsr* 
in  his  work  on  English  silver  coins,  has  engraved  a  half- 
groat  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  struck  in  the  archiepisropal 
mint  at  York  during  Bainbridge's  prelacy,  which  has  oo  the 
reverse  X.  B.  at  the  sides  of  the  shield  of«  the  ro^'al  anes. 
(See  the  Biographia  Britannica,  edit.  1778,  vol.  i.  pi  515; 
Wood's  Athenee  Oxen.  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  ii.  p.  708;  JElUs'a 
Original  Letters,  1st  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  lOS,  IM;  Sd 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  226.) 

BAINBRIDGE,  JOHN,  an  astronomer  of  merit,  bom 
1582,  at  Ashby-di.-la-Zouch;  died  1643,  at  OxIM.  He 
was  the  first  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  in  that  nnirer- 
sity,  and  was  appointed,  in  1619,  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  hiiQi 
self,  to  whose  notice  he  was  recommended  by  lus  description 
of  the  comet  of  1618.  He  was  also  a  Doctor  of  MediciDek 
and  a  good  oriental  scholar,  having  studied  Amhie  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  astronomers  of  that  language.  For 
more  detail  Bee  Martin's  Biographia  Philosofkiea,  or  Hut- 
ton's  Dictionary,  (The  list  of  his  works  in  the  latter  is  the 
more  precise.)  His  pubUshed  works  were,  1. '  Aatfonomi« 
cal  Description  of  the  Comet  of  1 6 1 8,*  London,  1619.  2.  *  A 
Latin  version  of  the  Sphero  of  Proclus,  and  of  Ptolemy  cfe 
Hypothesibus  Planetarum,  together  with  the  Catum  tteg- 
norum  of  the  Utter,'  quarto,  1620.  3.  *  Camcuiaria^  a 
treatise  on  the  Dogstar,  and  the  Eg>ptian  year,*  left  incom- 
plete, but  published  by  Mr.  Greaves,  after  hie  death,  in 
1648.  His  unpublished  works  aro,  1.' Antiprognosticoii, 
against  Astrology/  2.  '  On  the  Method  of  finding  DiiEer- 
ences  of  longitude.'  3.  '  On  the  Planet  Venue.'  (The 
remaining,  leit  by  will  to  his  friend  Archbishop  Usher,  are 
in  the  Library  of  Dublin  College.)  4. '  A  Theory  of  the 
Sun.'  5.  '  A  Theory  of  the  Moon.'  6. '  On  the  Quantity 
of  the  Year.'  7.  Two  volumes  of  ObserVationa.  8.  Sefeial 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  mathematical  papers. 

The  preceding  list  is  fVom  Dr.  Hutton.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Bainbridge  that  we  can  find  in  DeUmbre  er 
Weidler. 

BAINS.  Two  places  in  France  bear  this  name.  The 
first  is  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  is  a  small  town, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  brook  Begnerat,  or  Baignerat, 
three  or  four  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Fontenois,  near  the 
boundar)'  between  this  department  and  that  of  Haute  Satee. 
It  has  several  warm  springs,  which  draw  some  visiten. 
The  waters  are  clear  and  tasteless,  except  those  of  one 
spring,  which  are  slightly  acid ;  they  are  not  ouitc  so  waim 
as  the  neighbouring  springs  of  Plombi^s,  tneir  tempeia- 
ture  being  only  32°  of  Reaumur,  or  104**  of  Fahrenheit; 
that  of  the  latter  is  38°  of  Reaumur,  or  11 7  '5*"  of  Fahrenheit ; 
but  they  arc  considered  more  efficacious  for  diseases  of  the 
chest,  for  gout,  and  rheumatic  gout  (Usgouttes  vagties^uud 
les  rheumatismes  eoiUteux.) 

Some  ancient  bronze  medals,  mostly  Roman,  hut  a  few 
Greek,  were  discovered  here  in  1752,  while  digging  to 
ascertain   the  cause  of  some  dertngemeiit   whwli  liad 
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Ukm  plaet  in  one  of  the  8)ningg.  They  were  found  under 
H  lofife  stone,  placed  over  the  spring  itself,  and  having  a 
vertiosl  opening,  through  which  toe  water  flowed ;  and  were 
refiwded  as  showing  dMisively  that  these  haths  were  known 
to  Ihe  Romans. 

There  are  numerous  lodging-houses  for  visiters,  and  de- 
ligbtfkil  walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  is 
given  in  Reichard's  Descripiive  Road  Book  of  Pirance  (Lon- 
don, 1829)  at  2000.     48^'  N.  lat.,  6^  IG'  E.  long. 

The  other  Bains  is  a  village  in  the  department  of  the 
Pyr^nto  Orientales  (Eastern  Pyrenees).  It  is  on  a  rivulet 
running  into  the  Tech  (a  small  river  which  waters  the 
aoutbern  part  of  the  department),  and  near  the  frontier  of 
France  and  Spain,  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  litUe  town 
of  Aries.  Here  Louis  XIV.  caused  a  fortress  to  be  huilt  in 
1670,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the 
Tillage.  At  the  foot  of  this  fortress  are  two  mineral  springs, 
diffenng  only  in  tensperature,  and  distant  about  180  feet 
fh>m  one  another.  The  water  is  very  hot;  it  is  collected 
in  a  large  basin  or  reservoir,  the  descent  to  which  is  by 
steps.  Over  the  bath  and  the  steps  is  an  antient  vault, 
with  an  opening  at  the  top,  to  admit  light  This,  as  well  as 
the  bath,  is  ascribed  to  Uie  Romans,  or  to  the  early  Moors. 
42*  28'  N.  lat.,  2°  42^  E.  long. 

B  AIR  AM  is  the  designation  of  the  only  two  festivals 
annually  oelebrated  by  the  Turks  and  other  Mohammedan 
nations.  The  first  is  also  called  Jd-alFiir,  i.  e.  'the  festival 
of  the  interruption,*  alluding  to  the  breaking  of  the  universal 
fast  which  is  rigorously  observed  during  the  month  Ra- 
madhan  or  Ramasan.  It  commences  m>m  the  moment 
when  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Shewal  becomes  visible, 
the  appearance  of  which,  as  marking  the  termination  of  four 
weeks  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  is  looked  for  and  watched 
with  great  eagerness.  At  Constantinople  it  is  annoilkneed 
by  the  diseharge  of  guns  at  the  seraglio  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  by  the  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets  in  all  public 
places  of  the  city.  This  festival  ought,  properly,  to  last  but 
one  day  ;  but  the  rejoicings  are  generally  continued  for  two 
days  more.  The  second  festival,  denominated  Id-ai-AzhM, 
or  Kurbdn  Bairdm,  i.  e.  '  the  festival  of  the  sacrifices,* 
is  instituted  in  oommemoration  of  Abraham  offering  his  son 
Isaac,  and  is  eeMrated  seventy  days  after  the  former,  on  the 
lOih  of  Zulbyjah,  the  day  appointed  for  slaying  the  victims 
by  the  pUgrims  at  Mecca.  It  lasts  four  days.  At  each  of 
these  festivals  but  one  khtUba  is  read,  i.  e.  divine  service  is 
only  eneo  publicly  performed,  on  the  first  day,  about  an  hour 
mfter  sunrise ;  and  in  the  Turkish  empire  even  this  solitary 
•ot  of  pubUe  worship  is  now  no  longer  announced  by  the 
nueisuis,  or  public  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets  or 
tnrrsts  of  the  nuMques.  At  Constantinople  the  two  BaiHtms 
•re  celebrated  with  much  pomp.  The  sultan  on  this  occa- 
aioii  receives  the  homage  of  the  different  orders  of  the  em- 
pire, and  piooeedsin  state,  followed  by  all  the  higher  oiDcers, 
to  the  mosque.  As  the  Mohammedans  have  a  lunar  Tear 
of  354  days,  the  two  festivals  run,  once  every  thir^-three 
years,  through  all  the  seasons.  (See  Muradgea  dOfumm^ 
Tabieau  OhUral  de  t Empire  Othoman,  Paris,  1788, 8ve. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  222-31.) 

BAIRAM,erBAIRAM  KALE  SI,  a  small  and  miser- 
able  Turkish  town  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  or  Mitylene, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  or  Cape  BabiL  [See 
Cafm  Baba.1  Bairam  is  not  otherwise  remarkable  than 
by  standing  dose  to  the  site  of  the  antient  city  of  Assos,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  verv  considerable.  Assos  was  a 
maritiaie  town,  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  and 
celebrated  for  its  exportation  of  wheat  of  a  superior  quality. 
(Strabo,  735.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  proof  of  the 
delicate  luxury  of  the  antient  kings  of  Persia,  that  they 
caaeed  the  com  fixr  their  bread  to  be  brought  all  the  way 
fran  Assos.  This  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  an  Allien  colony  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Leaboa  (Strabo,  610),  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  who  visited 
Amm  on  bis  return  from  Troas.  (See  Aeis  xx.,  13,  14, 
W.) 
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This  line  of  coast  is  hold,  roeky,  and  naturally  destitute 
of  seaporU.  The  enterprising  inhabitants  of  old  Asb6S, 
however,  remedied  this  defect  by  art  and  industry.  They 
threw  out  a  strong  mole,  or  stone  dyke,  from  the  shore,  and 
this  was  so  disposed  as  to  shelter  their  vessels  from  all  the 
more  dangerous  winds.  Through  the  neglect  and  storms  of 
many  centuries  this  valuable  work  has  fidlen  to  pieces  and 
almost  disappeared,  hut  in  stormy  weather  the  waves  still 
break  and  foam  over  its  foundations  and  fragments. 

A  steep  and  well-defended  ascent  led  from  the  port  to  a 
broad  but  shelving  platform  which  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
city,  and  which  is  still  strewed  with  huge  antient  sarcophagi 
of  granite.  From  the  cemetery  a  long  flight  of  steps,  also 
fortified,  conducted  to  a  terrace  and  porticoes,  and  to  tiie 
principal  gate  in  the  city  walls.  Within  that  gate  the  lower 
cit^,  with  its  baths  and  edifices,  rose  up  the  gentle  accli- 
vities of  a  hill,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  steep  granite  rock 
towered  above  all  the  citv,  and  served  for  the  natural 
Acropolis  or  citadel,  which,  the  Greeks  always  looked  for  in 
selecting  the  sites  of  their  towns.  On  the  summit  of  this 
rock  stwd  the  building  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  its  sides, 
fronting  the  sea,  rose  temples  and  porticoes,  a  theatre  and 
other  public  edifices,  all  of  great  and  noble  proportions,  as  is 
evident  by  their  remains  and  fragments.  In  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  therefore,  Assos,  with  its  outworks  rising  gra- 
dually from  the  line  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  position  reveal- 
ing and  throwing  out  all  its  best  psrts,  must  have  presented 
a  striking  and  beautiftil  aspect.  Its  inhabitants,  also,  from 
the'  sloping  hill,  or  lofty  Acropolis,  could  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  Looking  straight  before 
them,  across  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Adramyttian  Gul(  their 
eye  oould  take  in  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  with  its  fertile  plains  and  lofty  mountains,  behind 
which,  at  sun  set.  as  being  loftier  still,  the  curious  acumi- 
nated point  of  the  highest  mountain  of  Chios  (Scio)  is  gene- 
rally visible. 

The  walls  of  Assos  were  of  great  strength,  and  about  five 
miles  in  circuit.  Three  of  the  city  gates  remain  almost  en- 
tire, and  the  ruins  of  the  principal  gate,  that  faced  the  sea, 
indicate  a  magnificent  structure.  In  front  of  these  ruins 
the  traveller  mav  Still  walk  over  part  of  the  grand  fiight  of 
steps  which  led  from  the  port  and  the  cemetery  to  the  city. 
The  ruins  of  Assos  have  been  rarely  visited.  In  180J, 
when  Dr.  Hunt  and  Professor  Carlyle  went  to  Bairam,  on 
their  descent  from  Mount  Ida,  they  found  these  ruins  so 
oonsiderable,  and  of  so  elevated  a  class,  that  they  called 
them  *  magnificent  remains  of  a  city.'  These  two  gentlemen 
may  be  styled  the  discoverers  of  Assos,  for  even  until  thehr 
description  appeared,  which  was  not  before  1817  (in  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatio  Turkey), 
no  account  of  that  important  and  splendid  oitjr  had  ever 
been  published.  M.  de  Choiseul,  in  his  Voyage  Pittoreetfu^^ 
indeed,  tiiakes.  mention  of  the  ruins,  but  sbghtly,  and  u  n 
way  that  shows  he  not  only  had  never  been  at  the  spot,  bnl 
knew  nothing  positive  about  it  or  its  antiquities. 
Dr.  Hunt  nund — 

1.  Three  of  the  antient  gates  quite  entire,  and  the  fourth 
gate  and  flight  of  steps  in  ruins,  or  imperfbet,  as  alreadjr 
described. 

2.  On  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  the  remains  of  an 
edifice,  which,  in  Utte  revolution  of  ages,  had  beena  Genoeae 
castle  and  a  Greek  ehurch.  and  waa  then  (in  1801)  n 
Turkish  moeque.  Over  the  doorway  of  this  building  waa 
an  inscription  in  very  modem  Greek  charaelers.  Near  the 
same  edilloe  were  two  reaervoirs  or  cisterns  to  hold  water  for 
the  garrison,  and  one  of  ttiem  still  supplied,  in  part,  the 
modem  town  of  Bairam. 

3.  On  die  brow  of  the  Acropolis  some  broaen  columns 
(fluted)  of  granite,  and  various  hassi-rilievi,  the  figures  of 
which  were  twenty  inches  high,  and  eut  on  hkxska  of  granilt. 
The  subjecU  of  these  sculptures  were,  a  prooeasion  to  n 
aacrifice;  a  symposium,  or  banquet;  two  bulls  fighting, 
with  their  horns  locked  together ;  three  hones  running,  and 
two  winged  sphinxes,  resting  each  of  them  a  foot  on  a  kind 
of  candcTahram,  placed  between  them,  and  looking  upwards. 
The  style  of  the  senlpture  resembled  the  Egyptian. 

4.  A  number  of  fragments  of  shafts  of  columna  in  iMr 
original  ni§  (on  the  Acropolis),  so  that  a  perMm  wmmmM 
with  antient  arehiteeture  could  eaaily  traee  tb*  plan  and 
diibrent  detaila  of  a  temple  to  whieh  thev  had  belonged. 
These  columns  were  of  granite,  and  three  met  in  diameter. 

5.  Descending  ftmn  the  Aewpoti^nimdl  but  bmatiM(y 
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eonstnioted  edifice,  having  an  arched,  or  rather  vaulted,  1 
dome.    The  walls  and  roof  were  corapotied  of  huge  hlocks  of 
granite  fitted  together  without  cement.    The  Turks   had 
once  converted  this  building  into  a  vapour-bath,  but  at  that 
time  it  appeared  neglected. 

6.  On  a  lower  declivity  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  an 
antient  Greek  theatre,  of  which  the  remains  were  very  con-  i 
siderable.  Tlio  stone  seats  for  the  spectators  remained  ! 
almost  perfect ;  they  were  conveniently  hollowed  out  in  front,  I 
for  allowing  the  people  sitting  on  them  to  draw  their  feet  a 
little  biick  and  under  them,  so  as  not  to  incommode  those 
who  sat  before  them.  There  were  forty  rows  or  ranges  of 
these  seats,  and  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  there  was  a  broad 
open  terrace.  Two  large  vaulted  entrances,  by  which  the 
people  entered  into  the  area,  whence  they  ascended  by  five 
llights  of  steps  to  their  appropriate  places ;  some  large  blocks 
remaining  in  their  ori^nal  places,  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  supposed  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  be  tlie  ruins  of  the  Thymele, 
where  the  singers  and  musicians  used  to  be  placed  in  the 
Greek  theatres;  and  several  other  component  parts  of  such 
an  edifice,  either  entire,  or  but  partially  destroyed.  The 
diameter  of  the  whole  theatre  was  seventy  paces. 

7.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  that  fronts  the  sea, 
fragments  of  columns  and  architraves,  which  indicated  an 
extensive  portico.  Some  massive  triglyphs,  which  still  re- 
mained, showed  that  this  portico  had  been  of  the  Doric 
order.  Two  broken  inscriptions  in  large  antient  Greek 
characters,  but  apparently  of  no  importance,  lay  near  this 
spot. 

8.  At  the  foot  of  the  antient  flight  of  steps,  in  the  ceme- 
tery already  mentioned,  Dr  Hunt  observed  many  sarco- 
phagi, some  of  which  were  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  of 

firoportionate  length  and  breadth.  Each  of  them  had  been 
lewn  out  of  one  massive  block  of  gray  granite,  and  its  heavy 
lid  or  cover  out  of  another.  The  sides  of  most  of  them  were 
ornamented  with  festoons  in  relievo,  and  many  had  the  re- 
mains of  inscriptions  which  were  so  much  defaced  as  to  be 
illegible.  The  destructive  Turks  had  broken  into  all  these 
sarcophagi  by  making  holes  in  their  sides ;  and  these  en- 
trances aclmitted  kids  and  lambs,  who  were  glad  of  tlie  shelter 
and  shade  which  they  found  within. 

Dr.  Hunt  moreover  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
old  town  heaps  of  broken  vases,  beautifully  varnished  with 
black,  and  of  that  li^ht  elegant  fabric  called  Etruscan. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  any  one  who  should 
carry  on  excavations  at  Assos  would  be  repaid  by  the  dis- 
covery of  many  valuable  relics  of  antient  art  The  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants  preserved  the  fact  that,  during  the  middle 
atres,  the  place  had  been  a  fortress  and  commercial  settle- 
ment of  the  enterprising  Genoese. 

Some  English  travellers  who  visited  Assos  in  1828  and 
in  1831,  confirm  Dr.  Hunt's  description  in  all  its  important 
p(>ints.  They  were  equally  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  extent  of  its  walls,  and  the  numlier  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  ruins ;  but  they  found  that  many  things  had 
been  broken  and  defaced  since  the  doctor's  time,  and  that 
most  of  the  more  portable  fragments  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  Turks  for  buildings,  for  tombstones,  troughs  for 
cattle,  corn-mills,  and  for  other  purposes.  For  the  article 
of  toml>stones  alcne,  the  Turks,  since  their  occupation  of 
Asia  Mmor  and  Greece,  have  worked  up  the  materials  of 
whole  cities,  and  have  blown  up  and  shattered  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  remains  of  antient  architecture  to  cut  the 
fraiiment^  inio  grave  slabs,  or  hew  them  into  paltry  turbancd 
pillars.  (R.  Walpole's  Memoirs  relating  to  Eumpean  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  ;  edited  from  manuscript  journals,  London, 
1817.) 

BAIRD.  SIR  DAVID,  BART..  General  in  the  British 
army,  and  K.C.B.,  was  born  on  the  6th  December,  1757, 
at  Newbyth,  in  Scotland.  He  entered  the  seiTice  at  tifU'en 
years  of  ajrc,  as  an  ensign  in  the  2nd  regiment  of  fi>ot. 
and  obtained  a  company,  in  1778,  in  the  7.3rd  Highland 
rejrinient.  Before  entering  upon  active  service  he  spent 
some  months  at  an  academy  at  Chelsea,  then  held  in  much 
esteem  as  a  school  of  military  discipline.  An  anecdote  is 
told  respec^ting  his  conduct  at  this  iieriod  which  evinces  an 
early  but  morally  defective  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  mili- 
tary rules.  Younjr  Baird  happened,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  academy,  to  be  sentinel  one  evening,  when  a 
fellow  student,  his  senior  in  years,  endeavoured  to  past, 
contrary  to  onlers.  Threats  and  entreaties  were  both  em- 
ployed to  induce  the  younf;  soldier  to  wink  at  the  transgres- 
sion, but  iu  vain :  *  That  I  cannot  do/  said  Baird,  '  but,  if 


YOU  please,  you  may  knock  me  down  and  walk  oat  ovisr  nqr 

In  1779  Captain  Baird  accompanied  bis  regiment  to 
India,  and  was  present  at  the  disastrous  affair  of  Peram- 
boucum,  on  the  10th  September  of  the  next  year,  when  m 
handful  of  British  troops,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  were 
perfidiously  slaughtered  by  the  armv  of  Hyder  AH.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  accident  which  deprived  the  British  troops  of 
their  ammunition,  and  after  repulsing  the  forces  of  Hyder,  at 
least  twenty  times  more  numerous,  Colonel  Baillie,tlie  Eng^ 
lish  commander,  made  signal  of  surrender.  It  was  acknov- 
ledge<l  by  the  enemy,  and  his  men  threw  down  their  arms: 
the  moment  they  did  so  the  cavalry  of  Hyder,  commanded 
by  his  son  Tippoo,  rushed  forwara,  and  literally  cut  the 
British  force  to  pieces.  Captain  Baird  received  tWo  tabre 
wounds  on  the  head,  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  a  pike  wound 
in  the  arm,  and  fell  senseless.  On  recovering  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  dead  and  dying  comrades.  Ht 
fortunately  rallied  sufliciently  to  be  able  to  crawl  and  stir- 
render  himself  to  some  French  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy. 

The  humane  and  generous  treatment  of  the  English 
prisoners  by  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  Hyder 
Ali  did  honour  to  their  European  education.  '  No  perMons,' 
writes  one  who  experienced  it  (quoted  in  Mill's  BrUiih  In* 
dia,  vol.  ii.  p.  494),  *  can  do  justice  to  the  humanity  of  thew 
gentlemen,  without  whose  assistance  many  of  our  offiren 
must  have  perished  ;  but  their  merit  will  live  for  ever  em- 
balmed in  the  hearts  of  all  who  felt  and  witnessed  their 
beneficence.* 

But  the  French  officers  had  not  the  power  of  restorins^ 
the  English  prisoners  to  liberty.  Before  their  wounds  were 
cured,  they  were  marched  to  different  fortresses  in  Hyder'i 
dominions.  The  strong  fortress  of  Seringapatam  was  the 
destination  of  Baird  and  about  4u0  British  soldiers.  Here 
he  had  to  endure  a  captivity  of  nearly  four  years*  durstioo, 
embittered  by  every  privation  and  suffering  which  savi^ 
vengeance  could  devise.  He  bore  all  with  a  firmness  snl 
equanimity  which  attended  him  through  life.  After  his 
release  from  prison,  Baird  visited  England,  and  returned  t« 
India  in  1791  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Durinf 
his  stay  he  quarrelled  with  the  British  authorities  respert- 
ing  their  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rajah  of  Tsi^ore, 
believing,  in  his  simplicity,  that  the  policy  of  the  Bntiih 
government  in  India  tbwards  the  native  prinoei  was  refni- 
lated  solely  by  a  regard  to  strict  justice  and  good  fsiih. 
He  left  Inaia  in  disgust  on  the  1 7th  October,  1797,  for  ths 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  returned  soon  after  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-geneml.  and  was  engaged  in  active  senrioe  under 
Greneral  Harris  in  the  war  which  again  broke  out  betwcea 
the  British  government  and  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  Tippoo^ 
the  son  of  Hyder  Ali. 

After  various  successes,  the  British  array  encamped  undtf 
the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  confident  army.  The  British 
commander  determined  to  take  it  by  storm  ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  dangerous  enterprise  was,  at  his  own  solieitatioo, 
intrusted  to  Major  General  Baird.  The  arrangements  for 
storming  were  completed  on  the  4th  May,  1799,  and  oae 
o'clock  of  that  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  it  being 
known  thiit  the  natives  usually  sought  shelter  and  repose 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  A  few  minutes  before 
one,  Baird  went  round  to  the  st>rming  parly,  and  told  tbeia 
to  l)e  ready  at  an  instant's  warning.  When  the  preciat 
moment  arrivc<l,  he  ascended  the  parapet  of  the  trenches  in 
full  view  of  both  armies,  *  a  mditary  figure,*  obeerves  Co- 
lonel Wilks,  *  suited  to  such  an  occasion,*  and,  drawing  hit 
sword  with  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  knight  of  romaac^ 
8houte<l.  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  along  the  trenches*  *  Nov, 
my  brave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  yourselves  worthy 
the  name  of  British  soldiers.'  Within  seven  minutes  Uit 
English  tlag  waved  from  the  outer  bastion  of  the  fortress; 
and  before  night  Seringapatam  was  in  possesHion  of  the 
besicKcrs.  The  skill  and  intrepidity  displayed  by  Geneni 
Bainl  on  this  memorable  occasion  were  only  equalled  hf 
his  humanity  towards  the  captives,— humanity  the  moii 
worthy  of  praise  when  it  is  recollected  that  Seringapatam 
was  the  scene  of  his  sufferings  and  long  imprisonment. 

Throughout  his  pn)fesKtonal  career  General  Baird  had  to 
endure  many  of  those  slights  and  mortifications  to  which 
persons  not  of  commandmu:  birth  and  ministerial  influence 
are  too  frequently  suhjected  in  the  British  army.  In  no 
other  service  has  the  '  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy/  to 
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ti)«  hfppr  lungUKge  of  the  histnikn  bt  i'bi  Pelnnsulu 
vajr,  tacop^atuidextenMTeaiiinltuL'iir-i!:  yeteuch  is  the 
nitin  valour,  and  »«  buoyaat  are  th<  Iliijics  of  the  Bhliah 
MfMier,  t)iU  in  no  teryice  ara  there  bi  ihf  Itiutid  more  catet- 
IV^aing  offloer*  of  eomparBtivcly  iniL'ii-ir  birth  and  coa- 
nexioat.  A'  tha  time  of  the  takms  i  i  N<'riii)^patam,  Lord 
HnrniDgtoii(tUapreuntHarqucss'W-  ;,-lLy)w^ec 
miwral  of  IiulitL :  his  hruthei,  CoIoik] 
(thepntont  Duke  of  Wellington,  uhu  <i 
the  qiHlitlM  of  a.  Hkilful  otScer)  coiiuii 
reMrve  under  General  Baird.  Usap>  tii 
cominapd  or  Kovcrnorahip  of  the  tqwii  v.] 
•von  ud  bis  aepipus  wen  le«»  bnlliiu 
Under  C^is  impNuioR  bo  took  ponM-Mu 
Tippoo,  vlio  was  aniDDg  the  slain, as  1ji~  U 


ArtliuT  Wullculoy 
I'll  tjien  displayed 
r.m,hni  a  Corps  of 
iiilol  Baird  tuti: 
iicU  he  hud  takci  . 
It  and  aucpessful. 
II  D<'  thu  puh 
ciid -quarters. 
VL-r  up  the  keys 
illesby,  who,  a~  i[  li;i|ipened,  had  i 
active  ihare  in  the  capture.  '  And  thu^.  .-.aid  Bulnl, '  before 
the  sweat  waa  dn  oil  mj  brow,  I  nas  superseded  by  an 
inrerior  officer.'  The  injustice  of  this  proceeding  is  not 
leiiseDed  by  the  comtioeratioD  that  thia  '  inferior  olficer,' 
(bout  ten  year*  afler,  proved  himself  to  be  a  iiibd  of  far 
higlier  mihtar)'  capacity :  he  vos  appointed  to  the  comiaaQd 
beeuuae  he  was  brother  to  the  floveriior- general,  and  not 
berauw  he  wa»  a  MilJier  of  proraiae. 

The  stornins  of  Senn^apatam  was  the  great  achievement 
of  Sit  David  Baird'*  miliitiry  life ;  and  Ihuutjh  his  subiae- 
quent  aenices  were  aumerous  and  important,  ve  do  not 
&el  it  necesaary  f*  notice  Ifiem  in  detail.  He  received  |lip 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  Ilic  East  India  Co|iipany  fur  his 
brilliant  conduct  at  Berinfiapatamt  and  declined  a  pansion 
from  the  Company,  in  the  l)0|ic  of  being  reuiirded  by  a  red 
riband  bj  bis  sovereign.  Such  a  reward  "Us  held  out  to 
him  at  the  time  (our  authority  is  Mr.  I}ook*8  Life)  by 
Lonl  Itfomington  ;  but  the  promise  waa  foDXOItun' 

In  1801  penetal  Baird  was  sent  from  India  to  co-operate 
with  lbs  British  troops  in  Egypt  agairl^1  Ihc  French.  Ho 
landed  at  Koweir,  on  the  vest  cuant  <;t  I  lie  Ited  Sea,  and 
m»rched  by  tttOQsual  route  to  Kenneb.on  iliuNile.  Fulloty- 
ing  the  course  of  that  river,  he  arrived  .ii  Itoseita  August  30, 
laOl,  where  h«  [Sceived  a  letter  from  i;>  iuteiI  Hu'chmsun, 
announcing  that  the  French  had  sent  .1  il.ii:  of  truce  lu  ireat 
fur  the  surrender  of  Alexandria.  Gi  \.-".A  Baird  returned 
toLidia  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  la  mini  at  Calcutta  July 
31,  ISua.  Fw  the  particulars  of  th)&  IC.'^piitin  expedition, 
we  refsr  to  the  Life  11/  Gennql  Bainl.  ,U'ribu|ed  to  Mr. 
Houk;  tndto  tl)e3feinoire«,&c.,  of  tlii-  Cmint  do  No£,  who 
Herved  in  the  expedition  in  the  luth  English  regiment  of 
fiwL 
'  On  hi*  ratarn  to  India  be  was  removed  to  the  staff  of  the 
estaUiahment  at  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  at  bis  own  request 
He  WM  altentkids  engared  in  the  hoslilitica  against  Scin- 
diab  and  the  Rajah  of  Rajpore.  Diinni;  Ibis  campaign, 
consideTing  himself  neglectenl  and  th^iartcd,  and  having  in 
vain  rwaonstratad  with  the  governmtnt  iil'  Madras,  he 
applied  for  leave  of  absence.  This  bc-m;;  i;ranted.  lie  relin- 
qiiiahed  hi*  command  and  returned  to  Europe,  quitting, 
adrs  his  partial  biographer.  '  the  land  of  his  early  sufferings 
and  his  later  gloty  Ibr  ever.' 

In  leOS  General Btird  commanded  .in  expedition  directed 
■fcsinst  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Llape  uf  Good  Hope ; 
touk  Cape  Town,  and  was  proceeding  t>  uriionito  his  o<ni- 
((uesl  whan  he  was  recalled  fur  havmi;  sanctioned  an  ill- 
judged  eipodition  of  Sir  Home  Popliimi  aguinst  one  of  the 
po*Masiuns  uf  Spain  in  South  America. 

In  1807  he  acGorapantcd  Lord  Cath<  >tl  in  (he  expedition 
of  that  year  against  IJiinmaiki  and,  tli  iik'ii  nounded  twice 
during  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  b-.'  i-  li  iidly  mentioned 
in  the  despatches :  while  General  Well'^kv.  his  junior,  who 
alaohad  a  command  under  LcirdCathi-jn,  i>  mn'le  the  sub- 
jert  cf  an  elaborate  eulo|;v.  On  bis  r 
auperintend  a  '  camp  of  instruciion'  ir 
tnent  which  would  imply  tliol  his  pit>i 
nieal  branches  of  the  military  art  wo* 
hi*  aaperion  than  his  fltness  to  comm'j 
In  180B  Baird  commanded  a  larR' 
out  to  co-opemte  with  Sir  John  Mourr. 
chief  of  the  British  fortes  in  the  Pi  1 
have  to  speak  of  tlic  fortunes  of  this 
place,  we  shall  here  merely  slate  Iba 
John  Hoore's  army  iu  his  retreat  to  < 
the  glory  of  the  b*ttie  of  that  name, 
hBOMii  of  th«  Snglish  arms.    On  II 


li>;l,nid  ;  an  eropluy- 
iin'ni'j  in  the  mecha- 
iimre  highly  nUed  by 

I'-rL'!;  that  waa  sent 
iht'n  cummander-in- 
i.:i^ul:i.     Ai  we  shall 


1  liiat  able 


coromatider  (see  ^| 


cai))(i  command  er-in- 
buule  jrsis  a       "~~ 


J}  A  1 


^ived  ())e  tliaoha  of  Pai-Ii^pient  for  his  (i«llant 
)  ^ratiOed  with  tlw  loDg-iought  fuf  red  nband. 


uf  the  priii<'i|< 
irotn  hiacuuim,'ii. 
became  Ixird  Lieiflenaii 


...  seaopd  m  cprnm^ftd.  b»- 

.  _  f^  and  the  dei-patch  relating  fo  thq 
irdipglf  written  in  hit  name.  He  »aa  bofr- 
BTcr  100  ^yerely  froimded  ]q  lake  advanlaae  of  the  ai«i- 
dental  promotioOr  even  had  ciKUiqBtances  been  qlberwise 
favourable;  lor  lie  repuTpd  fane  gf^-shot  in  the  lefiand, 
which  ao  shattered  the  bone  oF  the  ■rp|'«ud  s^igulder,  that 
amputation  from  the  socket  became  necesvary.  On  his  r 
turh,  he  reLci-  -  '  ""  *'■—'-  -'  n--'^----- '  ■ 
conduct,  was 
ai)d  created  a  boroneL 

In  ISip  Sir  David  QurdpiarrledUiHCampbell  Preston, 
of  Perthsiiire.  uith  wt(Dm  he  received  considerable  esta^i 
in  that  county.  In  lS14r  at  t||e  teni]ii|aliDQ  ofltie  war,  he 
applied  for  a  pcotuge  and  ppnsiqn,  consifipripK  the  baronetcy 
[iiid  K-C.^.  hoiiuiir  t^i\o  iijadequate  to  the  length  and  im< 
porlahce  of  bia  servic^ ;  but  he  failed  in  his  application. 
In  182(1  Bainl  u  <ts  appoiqtpd  commander-in-chierin  Ireland, 
but  remained  la  utcce  only  long  enough  to  s|iow  that, 
Iliou^h  an  inti>'|iid  and  Kallant  sujdier,  he  was  wholly  igno 
^<>od  government.  Hewasremuved 
liji.wbep  the  Merqueas WelUsley 
.  from  this  Pfriod  till  his  deau. 

182a.  he  lived  in  reliruiqeiit. 

(The  Life  1^  Gtnerai  Sir  David  Bfiird,  •$«.;  Hill's 
Briliik  India ;  Hitloriait  Stietehef  <tf  the  So\tth  «/  ladta. 
by  Colonel  Mark  Wilks :  Napier'*  Hiitpty  of  tht  Penin- 
sular Ifuf ;  and  Note*  o"  the  Campaiifll  V  1806  9  in  lAe 
^urth  qf  Spain,  by  Culon«l  Sorrell.  Qaird's  Mihlvy 
Socreiary.) 

BAIRDSTOWN.    [See  Barmtoww.] 

BAIKEUTH,  or  BAVRBPTU-  fhi*  principdity, 
which  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  margrave*  of 
Aospach-0«ireu[b  in  Fr^nconia,  wa*.  qflpr  its  cession  by 
them  Id  Prussia  in  1791,  (urr^ndered  by  the  latter  to  Franc« 
in  18U7,  at  u'liii-btima  it  contained  ■  superQeie*  of  12ia 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  S90,7iiO  squU,  It 
was  siibsetiuencl)!  trausferrM  by  France  U>  Bavaria,  under 
the  treaty  of  Purl*  in  FehruMT,  ISIO,  when  it  was  divided 
the  upper  mid  lower  distripts,  the  former  being  at  pre- 
includcd  in  the  Bavarian  province  of  the  Upper  Main, 
and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Reiat.  The  circle  or  bailiwick 
of  ibis  name  Ue^  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  9avaria.  iu  the 
prorinceof  the  Lpper  Main;  and  is  a  hilly  country  owing  to 
the  numerous  urois  which  the  Ficbt«lgebirge  throws  out  in 
all  directions,  bii  l  it  has  excellent  paiiture*.  «nd  raises  much 
grain  and  fruit.  It  i*  109  square  miles  in  extent,  and  con- 
taiiiD  about  '23.(iuD  ipbobitanta,  tvo  market-towns,  and  ID4 
villages  and  hamlets,  beside*  Baireuth,  vhich  is  the  capital 
of  the  proviiicji  of  the  Upper  Main,  and  in  former  time* 
was  that  of  the  {ffincipsjity  itKlf.  This  town  is  plea- 
sautly  situDicd  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  valley  between 
the  Red  Main,  which  ii  here  crossed  by  two  tnidges, 
and  the  Hi^ielliaoh  and  gendelbach,  ana  >•  about  lit 
miles  due  north  of  Uunicb.  Including  the  town  of  6k' 
Gcorg,  which  ailjcin*  it,  the  number  of  it*  inhabitants  ia 
sbout  I.1.0U0,  uf  whwi  About  9PD  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  300  Jews.  Boimith  it  an  open,  cheerful,  vell-buitt 
place,  and  hossii  gat»s,  though  parti  only  of  iU  old  walls 
Handing:  thastreetsarebiwl,regular,and  well-pa\-cd, 
it  id  embellished  with  gardens,  giores,  pruroeuadea, 
end  public  f^uniuins,  three  (^  whioh  on  Uie  great  market- 

Elace  aio  adorned  wiUi  statues.  The  nest  remarkable 
uildin^B  in  Buu-auth  are  the  '  Sophienburg,'  fonnerly  the 
margravial  residence,  which  wu  destroyed  by  Bra  in  1753, 
but  has  since  been  in  a  gnat  measure  reslored ;  and  ita 
church  with  an  octangular  tower  of  f^estone;  the  new 
imlace  with  its  i;ardens;  the  chancery  buildings,  a  hand- 
some opora-hiuse,  the  riding-house  (a  spaotous  and 
massive  edifice,  imitaining  a  play-house),  the  barracks,  the 
mint,  and  hutiiing  estabUsnments,  now  converted  into 
schools,  in  the  surae  way  0*  the  orpban-houie  has  been  appr»- 
priated  as  a  ftjuinasium  ;  the  town-ball,  tli*  market-place, 
with  throe  bnnd'Hime  fountain*,  a  Innalio  asylum,  an  in- 
Brmary,  and  an  hospital,  t  house  of  correction,  andahall  be 
the  usercise  uf  the  gun  and  bow  (schie**-hau*>.  Beside* 
the  palaco-chur'.'h  and  a  sothiocbureh  erected  in  144S  in 
honour  of  St.  M.ur  Hagd^en,  there  are  six  other  churrbai 
and  a  synng^'gue  in  the  town.  It  i*  the  centre  nt  adnini** 
tralioD  for  Uie  pi-ovince,  ha*  board*  for  ibe  bOBeend  Bnan- 
cial  departmenia,  judieiol  tribunals,  and  t  Proteftnnt  rco- 
*i*torr.    At  the  budrf  tlw  publfe  iBhOpll  ta  BniWMftto 
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the  Christian-Ernestinum,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
margrave  who  founded  it  in  1664 :  it  has  also  several  pri- 
vate and  national  schools,  and  a  Jewish  seminary.  There 
are  tanning-yards,  manufactories  for  making  tobaooo-pipes, 
parchment,  linen,  porcelain  and  earthenware*  oottonst  and 
stockings ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  flour.  According  to  Stein,  Baireuth  lies  in 
49^57'  N.  lat..  and  11**  40'  E.  long. 

A  road,  bordered  with  trees,  and  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  little  town,  or  rather  suburb,  of 
'  St.  Georgam  See,*  on  the  Red  Main,  opposite  to  Baireuth, 
and  close  to  the  site  of  a  lake  called  the  *  Brandenburger 
Weiber,*  from  which  the  waters  have  been  drawn  off,  and 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pur- 
poses :  it  consists  of  a  single  straight  street,  composed  of 
210  handsome  dwellings,  all  uniform  in  height,  and  has 
about  1800  inhabitants.  The  house  of  correction  at  Bai- 
reuth has  a  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  and  workshops  for 
marble-slabs,  &c.  attached  to  it,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
prisoners  work  up  fifty-five  different  kinds  of  native  marble. 
A  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, was  discovered  here  in  1821.  The  celebrated  Jean- 
Paul  (J.  P.  Fr.  Richter)  died  in  this  place  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1825,  and  a  monument  incloses  his  remains. 
About  three  miles  distant  are  the  beautiful  park,  temple, 
gardens,  and  waterworks  of  the  Hermitage ;  the  mansion  to 
which  they  are  an  appendage  has  two  wmgs,  the  one  fitted 
up  with  twelve  cells,  for  the  use  of  the  former  margraves  as 
superiors,  and  as  many  hermits ;  and  the  other  with  an 
equal  number  for  the  margravine  and  twelve  female  recluses. 
Six  miles  beyond  it  lies  the  Sanspareilj  a  royal  country-seat, 
romantically  situated. 

BAIROUT,  the  antient  Berytus.    [See  Bbirout.] 

BAISE.     [See  Garonnb,  &c.] 

BA'JA,  a  large  market  town  in  Hungary,  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  circle  of  Bacs,  and  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Pesth ;  in 
46*'  10'  N.  lat.,  and  18*"  58'  £.  long.  It  contains  1676 
houses,  and  13,834  inhabitants  (Blumenbach,  1833),  and  be- 
longs to  Prince  Grassalkovics,  who  has  a  handsome  residence 
on  the  spot.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  shipping-trade  on 
the  Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  Catholic 
gymnasium  recently  erected,  a  civic  school  of  the  first  class 
(haupt-schule),  and  a  military  store  for  provisions.  It  is 
celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  its  annual  fair,  to  which 
immense  herds  of  swine  are  driven ;  and  the  prices  obtained 
for  them  are  a  guide  to  most  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Much  grain  and  wine  are  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BAJAZID,  or  BAJAZET.    [See  Bavazid.] 

BAKER,  DAVID,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  the  son  of  William  Baker,  and 
nephew,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  Dr.  David  Lewes,  judge  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  was  born  at  Abergavenny,  December 
9th,  1575.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  London,  whence,  in  1590,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  commoner  of  Broadgate  Hall,  now 
Pembroke  Collei^e.  Here  he  is  recorded  by  Anthony  k 
Wood  to  have  fallen  into  vicious  and  disorderly  habits. 
Having  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  came  to 
London,  and  joined  his  brother  Richard,  a  barrister  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  loose  courses  he  had  followed,  became  a  professed  infidel. 
After  tlie  death  of  his  brother,  his  father  sent  for  him  to 
Abergavenny,  where  (being  steward  to  Lord  Abergavenny) 
he  was  enabled  to  make  him  recorder  of  the  town.  Here, 
whilst  returning  home  from  holding  a  court  at  a  distant 
place,  a  miraculous  escape  from  drowning  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  made  him  ultimately  desirous,  in 
some  way,  to  enter  its  sernce.  AfYer  much  meditation,  he 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and,  taking  a  journey  to  London,  he  fell  in 
wiih  some  Benedictine  fathers  of  the  Cassine  congregation, 
with  one  of  whom  he  shortly  after  repaired  to  Italy.  He 
gave  no  further  noti(;e  of  his  intentions  to  his  father  than 
that  he  was  going  to  travel.  Arriving  at  Padua,  he  was 
received  and  admitted  to  the  habit  of  religion  by  the  abbot 
of  Justina,  27lh  May,  1605,  about  which  time  he  changed 
his  name  from  David  to  Augustine  Baker.  After  his  no- 
viciate, a  fit  of  sickness  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
try  the  effect  of  his  native  air,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  reconcile  his  father,  who 
was  dying,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Having  performed 
the  last  offices  to  his  father,  provided  for  his  mother,  and 


disposed  of  his  own  estate.  Wood  Myi  'he  made  hm  pio- 
fession  of  a  religious  state  to  the  ^hen  of  the  Ittliaii  con- 
gregation, to  whom  he  gave  an  accoiiiit  of  his  tonponlt.* 
After  this  he  resided  partly  in  London  and  pwUy  mth  Ro- 
man Catholic  families  in  the  countrr  for  tome  ]feen.  pro- 
fessing his  religion  as  openly  as  could  be  done  with  Mfety. 
He  then  retired  for  a  time  to  Dooay.  Subeeqvenay  he 
became  the  spiritual  director  of  the  ooDTent  of  English 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and  alio  ihmi  eoniinior, 
with  whom  he  passed  nine  years,  and  then  egmin  reCnnied 
to  Douay. 

About  1621  an  employment  was  recommended  to  him 
by  the  superiors  of  his  order,  that  of  seaiehing  aftv  and 
transcribing  the  records  of  the  antient  oongrmtion  of  the 
black  or  lE^nedictine  monks  in  England.  Blu  eonertiBna 
on  this  subject  filled  six  volumes  in  folio.  They  aie  mid  It 
have  been  lost ;  but  father  Clement  Reyner*i  ApattoUtut 
Benedictinorum  in  AngUa,  foL,  Duac.  1626,  was  arranged 
and  methodized  from  them ;  and  they  supplied  many  of  the 
materials  of  Cressy*s  Church  History^  fol.  Roan,  1668. 
Baker's  religious  treatises,  which  were  numeroiu,  thoogli 
none  were  ever  published,  filled  nine  folio  Td&umea  of  manu- 
script: these,  in  Wood's  time,  were  preserved  in  the  mouH- 
tery  of  the  English  Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and 
Wood  has  recorded  many  of  their  titles. 

Among  the  names  of  the  literary  friends  of  Baker,  thorn 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Sdden,  Cam- 
den, and  Grodwin,  are  especially  reooflded.  The  esaet  time 
of  his  last  return  to  England  is  not  mentioned.  He  died  in 
Graves  Inn  Lane,  August  9th,  1641,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  Father  Austin  Baker  ia  often  men- 
tioned with  great  respect  by  Dame  Gertrude  More,  in  her 
Spiritual  Exercises.  (Wood's  Aihenm  Oxon.  edit.  BUa^ 
vol.  iii.  col.  7 ;  Grainger,  vol  ii.  p.  200 ;  Chalniera*t  Biqgr, 
Diet,,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.) 

BAKER,  HENRY,  whose  name  is  fomUiar  to  thorn 
who  are  interested  in  microscopic  observationa,  waa  the  son 
of  William  Baker,  a  clerk  m  chancery:  he  waa  boni 
on  the  8th  May,  1698,  in  Chancery -lane,  I^ondon.  la 
1 713  he  was  placed  with  a  bookseller,  whom  he  left  in  173(1 
to  reside  with  Mr.  John  Forster,  an  attorney.  Hero  ht 
first  practised  tuition  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  employment 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  so  much  aucceaa,  hisiiit 
pupil  being  Mr.  Forster's  daughter.  The  namea  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  the  land  are  to  be  found  among  his 
scholars ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  very  oolidtoiit  that 
mankind  in  general  should  profit  by  his  power  of  eomnrani- 
cating  ideas  to  these  unfortunate  objects,  for  he  ia  aaid  to 
have  reouired  a  bond  for  1 00/.  firom  each  pupil  not  to  meniioB 
his  method  of  teaching.  In  1724  and  1785  he  pnhlishsd 
some  poems,  sufficiently  licentious ;  and  from  that  time  to 
1 737  his  labours  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  literary,  and  not 
calculated  to  add  a  great  deal  to  his  fame.  In  1 729  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  and  in 
1740  was  elected  first  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  soon  after  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    He  now  gavt 

Eroof  of  his  talent  for  accurately  observing  objeeta  of  naSnal 
istory,  a  turn  for  which  he  showed  at  a  very  earlv  period 
of  his  life ;  and,  about  two  years  after  his  election  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  The  Microscope  made  Ba^if^  wnidi 
was  followed  by  his  Empi4jyment  for  the  MicroKop§,  In 
1744  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Pkeii- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Copley  medal,  for  hie  mieio- 
scopical  experiments  on  the  crystallisations  and  eonflgnra- 
tions  of  saline  particles. 

His  experiments  upon  the  fresh-water  polype.  Hydra  viri- 
dis,  and  upon  other  minute  animals,  are  very  eurioua'  and 
instructive;  and  though  he  was  censured  bv  men  of  small 
minds  as  an  observer  of  little  things,  his  observationa  are 
still  valued,  while  their  names  are  forgotten,  or  only  remeai- 
bered  with  contempt.  Dr.  Hill,  a  disappointed  euididato 
for  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  had  been  under 
great  obligations  to  him,  was  one  of  these  cavillers. 

Henry  Baker  died  in  the  Strand  on  the  25th  Nofember, 
1774,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  having  survived  his  wife^ 
and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

His  collection  of  natural  productions,  with  tome  anti- 
quities, &c.,  occupied  ten  days  in  the  sale,  whkh  took  plaoa 
in  1775. 

The  larger  Alpine  strawberry  and  the  true  rhubarb 
{Rheum  palmatum)  were  introduced  by  him  into  thia  eoun- 
try :  he  also  made  us  ac(]uainted  with  the  history  of  the 
doccus  Pahnicus,  or  cochmeal  of  the  north,  tianaaiittod 
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yj  Dr.  Wolfb.  This  cocetu  was  generally  used  as  one  of 
:he  principal  kinds  of  scarlet  dye  before  the  d&covery  of 
Sooth  America. 

The  following  '  cautions  in  viewing  objects,*  from  his  Jft- 
T09eop6  made  Easy,  are  well  wortny  of  the  attention  of 
hose  who  pursue  their  inouiries  even  with  the  improved 
nstniments  of  the  present  day. 

*  Beware  of  determining  and  declaring  your  opinion  sud- 
lenly  on  any  object ;  for  imagination  ofl^n  gets  the  start  of 
udgment,  and  makes  people  beheve  they  see  things,  which 
t)etter  observations  will  convince  them  could  not  possibly  be 
leen:  therefore  assert  nothing  till  after  repeated  experi- 
ments and  examinations,  in  all  lights,  and  in  all  positions. 

'  When  you  employ  the  microscope,  shake  off  all  preju- 
lice,  nor  harbour  any  favourite  opinions ;  for,  if  you  do,  it  is 
not  unlikely  Fancy  will  betray  you  into  error,  and  make 
fou  think  you  see  what  you  would  wish  to  see. 

*  Remember  that  truth  atone  is  the  matter  you  are  in 
learch  after ;  and  if  you  have  been  mistaken,  let  not  vanity 
leduce  you  to  persist  in  your  mistake.' 

BAKER,  SIR  RICHARD,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
fiftke  Kings  of  England  known  by  his  name,  was  bom 
iUx>ut  the  vear  1 568.  Wood  {Athena  Oxomenses),  and  the 
writer  of  the  article  '  Sir  Richard  Baker,*  in  the  Biographia 
BrxtannicOt  make  Sissinghurst,  in  Kent,  his  birth-place; 
but  Fuller,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  personal  acquaintance, 
in  his  English  Worthies,  states  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Oxfbfdshire.  He  was  descended  from  Sir  John  Baker, 
who  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
knighted  in  1603 ;  and  married  and  settled  in  Oxfordshire 
before  the  year  1620.  Having  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties, 
at  it  should  seem,  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  1644-5  in  estate  of  extreme 
poverty.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  and  as  a  means 
of  subsistence  that  he  wrote  his  Chronicle  and  various 
other  works ;  a  circumstance  which  should,  perhaps,  induce 
us  to  judge  leniently  of  their  imperfections. 

Of  the  Chronicle,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  the 
author  has  himself  said,  '  that  it  was  collected  with  so  great 
care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of  our  chronicles  should 
be  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of 
all  passages  worthy  or  memorable  to  be  known.*  Baker's 
Chronicle  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  this  high  commend- 
ation; at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
great  popularity  which  it  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century 
after  its  publication  (1641)  among  the  squires  and  antient 
gentlewomen  of  the  school  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The 
manner  was  new,  and  as  the  sarcastic  author  of  the  Histo- 
rical Library  remarked,  *  pleasing  to  the  rabble ; '  meaning, 
bv  the  term  *  rabble/  all  persons  not  eminently  learned, 
dollinshed  was  too  bulky,  and  Speed  too  dull  a  writer  to  bo 
popular ;  and  Sir  Richard's  residence  in  the  Fleet  was  not 
very  compatible  with  those  numerous  references  to  autho- 
rities and  antinuarian  researches  which  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  learned  men,  but  perplex  and  weary  the  general 
reader.  Though  full  of  errors.  Baker  s  Chronicle  was  long 
the  text  book  of  English  history  to  country  gentlemen  and 
their  families,  and  has  given  more  pleasure  and  perhaps 
diffused  more  knowledge  than  historical  works  of  far 
hiirher  pretensions.  It  is  now  little  read.  The  other  works 
of  Sir  R.  Baker  are  mostly  of  a  devotional  character; — 
Meditations  and  Disquisitions  on  the  l/irds  Prayer  and 
on  the  Psalms ;  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  Seven 
Dttys  ffthe  Week ;  An  Apolosy  for  Laymen  writing  on 
Divinity ;  A  Sffldoquy  on  the  Soul,  or  a  Pillar  qf  Thought ; 
Meditatirms  on  the  Fall  of  Lucifer ;  and  various  transla- 
tions. He  also,  in  a  posthumous  work,  the  Theatrum  Redi- 
vivum,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fathers  were  not  so 
opposed  to  dramatic  representations,  as  Prynno  had  repre- 
sented m  his  HifitrioMastir. 

(Wood's  Athenrr  Oronienn^s ;  Fuller's  English  Worthies  ; 
and  the  Biographia  Britannira,  The  writer  of  the  notice 
of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  the  last-named  work,  makes  some 
statements,  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  which  we  cannot  find 
in  him :  and  erroneously  reprenents  the  Theairum  TVium- 
^lans  as  a  different  work  from  the  Theatrum  Redivivum, 
Tb«  scc«>nd  title  was  a  bookseller's  trick  to  dispose  of  some 
copies  of  the  Redivivum  that  lay  on  his  hands.  The  work 
was  flrftt  published  in  1 6^2.    Baker's  Chronirle  brought  the 


history  of  England  down  to  the  death  of  James :  he  wrote 
•Ito  a  few  lines  of  the  reign  of  Chirlet  I.,  by  way  of  intro- 


duction. A  fourth  edition  of  the  Chronicle  wai  made  and 
published  in )  665  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton, 
which  brought  the  work  down  to  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.  Phillips  says  {the  Epistle  to  the  Reader)  that  as  to  the 
transactions  of  Monk  (EKike  of  Albemarle)  he  had  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  his  *  Bzoellencie*s  own  papers,  and  seve- 
ral other  private  collections  of  persons  active  with  him  in 
that  service.* 

BAKER,  THOMAS,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Crooke,  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  near  Durham, 
Sentember  14th,  1656.  His  father  was  George  Baker,  Esq., 
and  his  grandfather  Sir  George  Baker,  Knight,  recorder  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  educat^  in  the  flree-school  at  Dur- 
ham, and  afterwards  sent,  with  his  elder  brother  George,  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  pensioner  at  St.  John's 
College,  July  9th,  1674,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege upon  Dr.  Ashton's  foundation  in  the  month  of  March, 
1679.  Having  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies, 
he  entered  into  orders  in  1685,  and  in  June,  1687,  was 
collated  by  Lord  Crew,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  to  the 
rectory  of  Long  Newton  in  that  diocese,  which  he  cheer- 
fully resitrned  in  1690,  upon  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to 
King  William.  He  now  retired  to  his  fellowship  at  St. 
John's,  in  which  he  was  protected  till  January  20tn,  1717, 
when  again  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  a  new  government, 
he  was  ejected  from  it,  in  company  with  several  other 
learned  men.    Mr.  Baker  retained  a  lively  sense  of  this  de- 

Erivation,  which  he  particularly  expressed  by  writing  in  the 
lank  leaves  of  all  the  books  which  he  afterwards  gave  to 
the  college,  *  Tho.  Baker  Coll.  Jo.  socius  ejectus.*  He  was 
the  more  offended  because  he  thought  the  master  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Jenkyns,  might  have  screened  him  by  conniv- 
ance, as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  reign.  Whiston 
{Memoir  of  his  own  Life  and  Writings,  2nd  edit.  p.  29) 
says  that,  after  the  death  of  King  James  II.,  Mr.  Baker  had 
some  thoughts  of  taking  the  oaus  to  the  government,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  abjuration  oath  being  also  enjoined, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  deliberations  on  the  subject.  After 
his  ejectment,  he  still  kept  his  chambers  in  St  John's 
College,  and  resided  there  as  a  commoner-master  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  An  annuity  of  40/.  a-year  was 
at  first  his  only  subsistence  after  the  loss  of  his  fellowship. 
(Masters's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Baker,  p.  37)  The  Bio^ 
graphia  Britannica,  however,  says  that, '  thoufch  he  l(»t  his 
fellowship,  it  appears  that  this  was  in  part  made  up  to  him 
by  the  generosity  of  a  friend.  The  celebrated  Kfatihew 
Prior,  not  scrupling  the  oaths,  or  needing  the  profits  of  a 
fellowship,  took  the  oaths,  kept  his  fellowship,  and  gave 
Mr.  Baker  the  profits  of  it.'  iBiorr.  Brtt,  edit  1778,  vol.  i. 
p.  5,  from  a  communication  to  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson,  of 
Chesterford,  by  Dr.  Goddard,  master  of  Clare  Hall.)  Cole, 
in  his  MSS.,  vol.  xxiit.  p.  149,  doubts  this  fact,  but  says 
that  Edward,  the  second  Lord  Oxford  of  the  Harley  family, 
certainly  gave  him  continued  assistance. 

Dr.  H^berden,  who  attended  him,  communicated  a  me- 
morandum of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Baker,  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  time,  to  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  letter  dated 
13th  October*  1777,  still  preser\'ed  amon?  Cole's  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Baker  died  July  2,  1740.  and 
was  buried  in  St  John's  outer  chapel,  near  the  monument 
of  Mr.  Ashton,  who  founded  his  fellowship. 

Being  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  his  elder  brother's 
will,  by  which  a  large  sum  was  bequeathed  to  pious  uses, 
he  prevailed  on  the  other  two  executors,  who  were  his  other 
brother,  Francis,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Montague,  to  lay 
out  1310/.  of  the  money  upon  an  estate  to  be  settled  upon 
St  John's  College  for  six  exhibitioners.  The  right  of  dis- 
posal of  them  was  reserved  to  himself  during  his  life,  and 
afterwards  vested  in  the  master  and  eight  senior  fellow»  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Baker  likewise  gave  the  colU-ge  luu/.  for 
the  consideration  of  six  pounds  a-year  (then  legal  interest) 
for  his  life ;  and  to  the  librarv  several  choice  books,  both 

Erinted  and  manuscript ;  meaals  and  coins ;  besides  what 
e  left  to  it  b^'  his  will,  which  were  *  all  such  books,  pnnted 
and  manuscript,  as  he  had,  and  were  wanting  there. 

All  that  Mr.  Baker  printed  was,  1.  *  Tlie  prefsce  to  Bishop 
Fisher's  funeral  sermon  for  Margaret,  Countess  of  Ricl^ 
mond  and  Derby,'  8vo.  Lend.  1 708 ;  2.  *  Reflections  on 
learning,  showing  the  insufficiency  thereof  io  its  several 
particulars,  in  order  to  evince  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  revelation,'  8vo.  Lond.  1710,  which  went  through  eight 
editions :  both  works  were  without  his  nrnme. 
His  mapyacript  oolkotioiu  rtUtivo  to  the  bialory  and  •»• 
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tiquilies  of  theUniyetgity  of  CambriJee  Ibrraeil  tlie  great 
bbuurof  hi»  life,  anil  chiefly  entitle  him  <o  a  notirelie- 
They  amount  to  thirty-nine  voliiniea  in  folio,  ami  ihree 
qiiarlo,  clukely  written ;  and  are  diviile<l  belncen  llie  British 
Muaeum  and  the  Public  Lilirury  at  Cambridf^.  The  lornicr 
pisBesw*  twenty-three  voluiiieij,  wliich  he  bequeathed 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  hid  friend  and  patron  ;  the  lailcr,  si 
teen  in   folio  and  three  in  quarto,  wliirh  he   bequeathed 
the  University.     A  minute  au:uunt  of  tlm  cuntonts  iif  every 
viiluuie  will   be  found  in  the   '  (Jatalo};ue  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker's  MS.  Collertiuna'  appended   to  Mastorg's  Memoir 
of  him,  and  iu  l)ie  Bixgraphia  Brit<innint,\\i\.  i.  ji.  Si  1-623. 
See  algu  the  ca(ul»i;ue  pi  the  Ilarloian  Manuscripta  for  the 
cuntenta  of  those  deposited  iu  t)ie  Museum. 

The  assisiunce  uliich  Mr.  Balicr  ^ave  lo  hiit  contennpa. 
raries  eiiKa^ced  in  literary  pursuit!)  was  vahiable  and  exten- 
sive :  BU(di  aid  is  more  nnnioulurly  aci>n<iwled|.'i-d  by  Walker 
in  his  Sufferings  n/ Ih"  Clergy,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  Arvh- 
Ijisliop  Wiike,  Slrype,  Tlioinus  Himnie,  Professor  Ward, 
Browne  Willis,  Perk,  iJn  Neve,  Bishop  Kennet.  Dr.  Cun- 
yers  Midilleton,  Dr.  Waterliind,  Dr.  Zaeh.  Grey.  &c.  The 
Sot'iely  uf  Antiquaries  have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Baker,  and 
there  is  another  in  the  piclurc-uallevy  at  Qxfiird. 

Fur  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Baker's  life  hero  reoonleil  we 
are  indebted  to  the  liingrajihia  Britannifit,  as  already  re- 
ferred to ;  to  Muaters's  Mumiiim  drawn  from  the  Papers  nf 
Dr.  Zarh.  Grey,  Hvti.  Cambr.  17»J;  Chalmers's  Bingr. 
Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  34J-;| jO  i  and  Coin's  MS.  C-Mecliiim.  Brii. 
Mug.  vol.  xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  will)  his  Athcn.  Caniabr. 
lett.  B.  In  the  second  volume  of  I<ord  Orford'g  uurks,  p. 
339,  is  a  life  of  Baker,  but  erroneous  and  Uippant :  nothing 
has  been  dr^wn  from  it  for  the  present  accuunt. 

BAKEWELL.  a  parish  and  market-town  in  tbeliimdred 
of  Hiu'h  Peak,  and  county  of  Uerby.  Tlie  parish  comprc- 
hendg  Hfteen  lownsbips,  and  contains  a  population  of  95U3. 
The  town  of  Bakewell  is  of  |{reat  antiquity.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  reifju  of  Edwanl  the  Eliler,  who,  ancnrilintt 
to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  year  9'Z-l,  marohed  with  hi* 
army  from  Nottingham  to  Badecanwillan,  which  was  the 
original  name  of  Bakewell.  Edward,  in  the  same  year, 
ordere<l  a  '  castle '  to  bo  built  in  the  neigh bourhooil,  which 
has  ftenerally  boon  tranglat«dahurgh  or  tuwn(sco  Lysons'g 
Magna  Srilanaiu,  vol.  v.,  p.  2J.)  The  Castle  Hill  is  a 
knoll  on  the  east  bank  of  the  liver  Wye,  oppogite  tho  bridge : 
it  retains  traces  of  the  keep,  &c.  Baiieaell  stands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Wyo,  about  two  miles  above  ils  influx  into 
the  Derwent.  According  to  Camden,  it  derives  its  name 
from  a  mineral  sprin)r  aud  an  antient  bath  in  the  place, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Uomans. 
'  The  latter  spring,'  says  the  same  authority,  '  bubbles  up 
worm  water,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  good  for 
Ihe  stomai'li,  nerves,  and  the  whole  bod}'.'  In  the  Dometday 
Survey,  the  name  of  the  place  is  wnilen  Badequella.  and 
was  soon  aflerwards  corrupted  lo  that  of  Bauquelle,  whence 
the  change  to  its  present  name  was  very  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  pruvo  that  Bakewell  was  a  Roman 
ttalion.  A  Roman  allar  was  discovered  in  tbe  meadows 
abiiut  a  mile  south  of  Bakewell,  near  Iloddnn ;  it  is  at 
present  on  the  ))orch  of  the  old  ilining-room  at  Iladdon. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  BnkcwcU  to  his  natural  son 
William  Povorell.  The  son  of  the  latter  having  forfeited 
all  liis  heritable  property  in  the  reiifn  of  Henry  11.,  King 
John,  soon  after  his  accession  to  tho  throne,  granted  tlia 
manor  of  Bakewell  to  Ralph  Gemon,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  fur  some  time.  From  the  Gernuns,  it  came  by 
marri.ige  ullimaiely  to  Sir  Roger  Wcntwortb.  wlio  sold  it, 
in  the  reign  of  Henrj;  VII.,  to  tlio  Vernon  family,  who 
aflcrwanls  dispoiuil  nf  It  to  tlie  Duke  of  Rutlan<l,  in  which 
family  it  still  remains.  Bakewell  hadabailiflfand  buriiesgcs 
in  tho  time  of  Elizabeth,  hut  it  never  sent  mcnilicrs  to 
parliament.  In  tho  lown  thoro  is  a  cotton  manufactory, 
eslablisbed  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Arkwri^ht,  which  carries  on 
business  to  a  cmisiilerablc  extent.  A  number  of  tho  inha- 
bitanig  are  emiiloye<l  in  Ihe  lead  mines  and  stone  quarries 
which  are  Ibunil  in' the  neighbourhood.  The  parish  church, 
which  is  deihcatwl  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  anil  handsome 
■iructure,  gihiaied  on  an  eminence.  Tbo  workmanship 
exhibits  gpecimens  of  the  style  of  three  dilTurcnt  periods.  It 
is  built  iu  the  furni  of  a  cross,  and  had  once  an  ortngonat 
tower  in  the  centre,  from  which  a  lofly  spire  ruse ;  but  the 
tnwer  and  spiro  have  licen  taken  down.  The  western  part 
of  the  nave  is  of  plain  Saxon  archileeture  ;  but  Ihe  oitemal 
''flh  of  tb«  wert  door-way  ii  enriched  with  Saxon  orna- 


ments. Tbe  T^t  of  the  buildiita;  i«  in  ths  Girtbie  style* 
The  west  part  of  the  present  church  is  prohahlv  a*  i^  ai  tlie 
eleventh  century.  Part  of  it  was  built  in  ine  thirtitenth, 
part  iii  the  fourteenth,  but  tbe  grcBtest  part  in  the  fiflcrnih 
century.  In  the  interior  of  the  church,  at^ind  an  arch  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  very  cunuus  monument  lo 
the  memory  of  Sir  Godfrey  Foljarobe  and  hii(  lailyl  1')i« 
Ibrmerdiotl  in  I37e,  and  Ihe  latter  in  1383.  Thpywereibe 
founders  of  q  c|)antrv  in  Bakcu  ell  in  ihe  reign  pf  ifeatv  IIL, 
which  wag  dehtroyecl  at  the  Reformation.  The  inonumeut, 
though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  u  still  remarliably  beai|> 
tiful.  The  armg  upon  il  are  evidently  those  uf  Foljabibe  au4 
Darley.  The  Sguroi  are  half  length,  end  rail|or  foialln 
than  life.  They  are  carved  in  iilnb>i>K'r  »•  iilti>-'rilicvD, 
under  a  canopy.  (See  Lvsons'g  Munmt  Biitautiin  i  In  (he 
vestry,  within  the  south  transept  ul  ihu  chuit^U.  it.  anuipu- 
ment,  with  tho  cRigies  in  alabasltr,  uf  u  kinuiii  )n  pUu 
armour,  mail  gorget,  and  poinied  lulintt.  >uili  .<  licl^lt-ur- 
mented  bandeau,  hia  pillow  suppurii  i  <  '.  pcurding 

to  Iraililion,  and   the  alruost  uoa;  uf  ^Qti- 

quariang,  this  monuiiient  is  that  uf  ^      !  nde>ltj. 

generally  called  Wetisley,  who  los.  ii     i     reign  uj 

Henry  IV.,  at  the  batllo  of  Shrewsbury.  In  ^1|b  middle  of 
the  chancel  are  the  tombs  of  several  individuals  uf  |(it. 
tinctioti. 

Iu  the  parish  of  Bakewell,  which  is  the  most  extepsive 
in  the  county,  being  more  than  Iwcitly  inileg  jn  lei)glh  and 
upwards  of  eight  in  breadth,  there  are  niiip  paiopfaiiil  eh>7 
pelries,  besides  several  places  of  worship  -V  Disseiiten. 
It  is  slated  in  t|ie  Domesday  Survey  ti)  bafp  hai)  Iwo 
priests.  In  the  Qrst  year  of  bis  reigi].  King  4qi>n  Kranled 
the  church  of  Bakewell,  then  cuUegiale,  will)  its  prebends 
and  other  appurtenances,  to  the  cftnunf  of  Lichfteld,  la 
whom  it  was  afterwards  appropriated.  At  that  titne  then 
were  three  priests  who  constantly  oflicialei]  in  the  chiurl^ 
and  fur  whom  u  suflicient  maintenance  wu  prqvidqd-  In 
conteqaetice  of  the  above  grant,  ono  of  tho  prebtnidVMs  jt 
Lichfield  engaged  lo  say  niass  lor  the  soulg  of  the  king  uA 
bis  anreslors,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  In  (be  year 
12BU  a  complaint  was  made  tj  the  then  AralibUbop  of 
Canterbury,  that  the  ilearon  and  sub-deacon  of  the  ehuick 
of  Bakewell,  thou  celebrated  for  its  riches,  were  n  indjfe- 
rently  provided  fur,  that  they  were  obliged  to  beg  tbeir  bfvad, 
~  consequence  of  which  that  prelate  ordained,  in  the  same 
ir,  that  they  should  eat  at  tho  vicar's  table,  in  oooiiden- 
n  of  which  be  wag  alloweil  ten  marks  per  ennum  ont  of 
the  rectory,  in  addition  lo  the  twenty  marks  which  be  pte- 
"iuusly  reeeived  yearly  for  tho  perfurmance  of  his  derieri 
luties.  Tho  annual  allowance  Iu  the  deaoun  for  clotbet  nt 
L  mark,  and  ten  shillings  wero  given  to  the  suta-deamn  fa 
the  same  purpose.  The  patronage  of  tbe  vicarage  of  Bib»- 
well  still  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  LicbBehL 

The  weekly  market  of  Bakewoll  was  furmerly  heM  on 
Monday  ;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  baa  been  biU 
on  Friday.  Very  liltle  business  of  any  kind  ie  done  in 
it.  Bakewell  has  a  free-school  of  antient  date,  which  is  now 
kept  in  the  town-hall.  Chalsworth  House,  the  teaidenoc  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  about  three  miles  fkvm  Beke- 
well.  This  splendid  mansion  was  built  by  William,  tbe 
first  duke  who  bore  that  name.  It  was  erected  on  tbesite 
of  tbe  mansion  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish  ebmit  Iht 
middle  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  and  in  whieb  Vmij  of 
Scotland  was  imprisoned  for  thirteen  years.  The  present 
odilico  was  begun  in  lGit7  and  completed  in  1 70G :  but  neal 
additions  have  been  recently  made  to  it.  It  siandionegentla 
acclivity  near  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  which  is  rirhlv 
covered  wllb  wood.  Tho  situation  is  extremely  bcautifiiL 
The  river  Derwent  run*  before  tho  principal  front  Tfaereiit 
handsome  stone  briilge  over  the  Derwent  immediately  in 
frunt  of  Chatsworth  llousc.  The  house  is  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  bag  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  by  a  neat 
balustrade.  Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  190  leet,  in- 
closing a  spacious  qua<trangular  court  In  Ihe  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  fountain,  with  a  statue  of  Orpheus.  Tbe 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  west,  by  a  grand  flinht  of  ilepe 
to  a  terrace  which  extends  the  length  of  the  whole  building, 
Verrio  painted  the  ceilings,  &e.,  and  Cibber  execuled  the 
statues.  The  water-works  are  not  equalled  by  any  in  Europe, 
:ept  those  of  Versailles.  One  founltun  tbrgwa  up  waler 
to  the  heiglil  of  ninety  feet 

About  two  miles  south  of  Bakewell  is  Haddon  H»J),  Ibe 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  staode  on  a  bold 
ominence  on  the  east  tide  of  the  riTer  Wye,  and  awitooto 
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d*  bmitifVil  T«ae  of  Haddoii.  Hada<m  Hill  is  the  inoftt 
cbtnplete  of  our  tttUtsnt  baronial  residetuie*  nttw  remaihih^. 
Though  not  now  inhabited,  it  ig  in  a  *tate  of  taoellent 
fbt>air.  It  was  erected  at  different  pbriods.  The  no«t 
tntient  part  was  erected  about  the  timiB  of  Edward  III. : 
|»art  it  of  Henry  Vl/s  time  ;  and  the  most  modefti  part 
was  ereeted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
aequtred  by  the  Rutland  family  in  thfe  rei^  of  that  queen 
liy  the  marriaj^  Of  Sir  John  Manners  with  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  Sir  Q^Tge  Vernon,  to  whose  fhmily  it  ttien 
belonged. 

Bakewell  is  145  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  and  22  N.N.W. 
of  Derby.  The  population  in  1831  was  1898.  (See  Cam- 
den's Britannia;  L5'Son8*s  Mof^a  BritdnHia;  Glover*s 
Derbyshire;  Retmttes  qf  Englcmd  and  Wodee;  Popukh 
Hon  Repnrte.) 

BAKEWELL,  ROBERT,  a  celiebrated  agriculturist 
and  improter  of  live-stock.  He  was  bom,  about  the  year 
1 725,  at  Dishley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  died  there  in  the 
year  1 795.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  contributed 
anything  to  literature,  e?en  on  the  subjects  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  his  efforts,  particiilarly  to  improve  the  breed 
ef  sheep,  proeudhed  fbr  him  a  widely-extenaed  reputation : 
Ihe  cross-breed  which  he  introduced  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Dishley  or  New  Leicestershire  breed.  £te 
is  to  be  distinguished  fVom  a  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell,  who,  in 
Ie08,  published  '  Observations  on  Wool,*  with  notes  by 
Lord  Somerville. 

BAKTCHISSARAI  (or  BAKTSHE-SERAI),  the 
'  Palace  of  the  Grardens,*  a  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea,  of 
whose  khans  it  was  fbrmerly  the  capital ;  now  included  in 
the  circW  of  Akmetshet,  or  Simferopol,  which  forms  part  of 
the  Russian  government  of  Tauria.  It  is  situated  m  44^ 
^f  N.  lat,  aid  33**  54'  E.  long.,  in  a  long,  deep  valley,  be- 
tween two  considerable  mountains,  and  is  built  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  upon  each  side  of  the  sloping  eround  which 
Seseends  to  the  Tshuruk-Su,  a  rivulet  that  flows  into  the 
Kateha.  A  stranger  on  approaching  close  to  the  spot  is 
taken  by  snrprtse  at  the  scene  which  oreaks  upon  him ;  for 
the  town  standi  suddenly  before  him  with  its  buildings 
seattoml  terraee-Wise  beneath  impending  rocks  and  preci- 

5 ices,  which  seem  to  threaten  it  with  instant  destruction, 
he  sight  of  fountains,  streams,  smiling  gardens  and  ter- 
laees,  intermingled  with  minarets  and  elegant  tower-shaped 
chimneys,  vineyards,  and  groups  of  Lombardy  poplars,  soon 
lenders  the  flr^  impression  pleasing ;  but  this  is  not  oon- 
ftnned  by  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  town.  The 
main  street  (for  the  remainder  are  in  general  mere  lanes 
ieancehr  broad  enough  to  admit  a  cart),  which  leads  between 
nm%  of  low  Wooden  shops  fVom  the  gate  of  the  town  to  the 
celebrated  Khan  Serai,  the  residence  of  the  old  Crimean 
ralers,  and  which  is  about  two  mile^  in  length,  has  scarcely  a 
vindow  (Mr  door  without  its  Tartar  tenant  sitting  cross- 
le^S^  within  it,  too  intent  upon  his  occupation  to  notice 
what  mav  be  passing  around  him.  The  most  attractive  foa- 
tures  of  ^ktrhlssarai  are  its  numerous  fountains,  mosques, 
medressi  (or  Schools)  and  baths,  and  the  khan  s  palace. 
The  mosques,  lo  the  number  of  thirty-one,  are  mostly  con- 
atrueted  of  fteeslone,  and  ornamented  with  lofty  towers  of 
elegant  appearance.  The  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews 
bare  also  several  churches  or  synagogues  in  the  town ;  and 
besides  two  baths  with  domes,  there  are  sixteen  khans  for 
the  rosldenee  of  strangers,  or  deposit  of  merchandise,  six  of 
which  are  of  fireestone,  and  of  spacious  dimensions.  In- 
cluding seventeen  coffee-houses,  the  number  of  houses  of 
public  entertainment  is  thirty-eight,  of  shops  there  are 
about  five  hundred.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist 
ef  Morocco-leather,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  articles; 
'  bouia,*  a  spirit  distilled  from  millet;  silks,  knives,  woollens, 
Mid  and  silver  plate,  pottery,  arms,  tobacco-pipes,  &c. 
The  population,  which  at  the  time  of  Pallas's  visit  in  1793 
amounted  to  5773,  has  nearly  doubled  itself  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  upwards  of  11,000. 
No  Russian  is  permitted  to  settJe  in  the  town,  of  which, 
under  a  nkase  dating  fVom  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  none 
b«t  Tartars  can  become  burgesses.  Of  Greeks,  Armenians, 
ftnd  Jews  it  contains  about  1500,  the  Jews  forming  about 
three-fourths  of  the  number :  the  remaining  inhabitants 
are  exdnsively  Tartars,  whose  dialect  is  purer  than  that  of 
any  ef  their  kinsmen  in  the  Crimea :  tfaMsy,  as  well  aa  the 
Gmks  and  Jews,  are  governed  by  their  own  lawt  and  local 
iMagistratea,  except  in  matters  of  potice.  With  regard  to 
UrUe^  they  ut  subject  to  offlofkB  ^ppoinlM  by  tiid  domtu 


^dhhtaiitt  have  be^h  eHfcied  1^  every  qtiarter  of  the  toWn, 
and  add  to  its  iudubrity  and  ornament :  the  water  ih  onb  of 
thein  dthra  through  ten  pipes,  and  faUs  on  handsome  inari>le 
slabs,  nmnd  which  the  Tartars  collect  four  times  a  day  for  the 
purpose  of  nerforming  their  ablutions  before  they  proceed  to 

Srayeirs  in  the  neighbouHng  mosques.  The  Greeks  are  con- 
ned to  a  distinct  quarter,  which  njay  thily  be  desitoated  the 
'  stews  of  Baktche-sbraL*  '  The  Khaii  B<M,*  or  palace  of  the 
ithtient  khans  of  the  OrimlNt,  stands  cm  il  Wttte  nearly  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  lliis  pMdigtoiis  range  of 
eastern  buildings,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ]»iiibely  abodes  aiid 
offices,  courts  and  gardens,  fonntaiha,  (BOriidc^  and  hallii, 
has  been  restored  to  its  foriner  magnifloeneb  by  the  ioare  of 
the  Itussian  spvemmeht :  the  various  siroetnilte  ^hich  ft  in- 
closes are  roofed  with  red  tilbs,  ahd  inrmdunted  with  nu- 
merous turrets,  which  atuiwer  the  purbose  bf  chimneys.  On 
entering  the  9rst  court,  which  is  built  upon  a  quay  on  the 
Tshuruk-Su,  a  splendid  mosque  is  Seen  dn  the  left  hand, 
lower  down  lie  the  stables,  and  on  the  right  stands  the  spa- 
cious residence  of  the  khaiis,  one  story  in  height ;  a  collec- 
tion of  edifices  varying  both  in  elevation  and  dimensions. 
Its  front  is  furnished  with  an  iron  door,  enriched  with  parti- 
coloured arabesques,  over  which  soars  the  dotible-heade<i 
imperial  eagle,  in  place  of  the  old  Turkish  crescent.  It 
opens  upon  the  ^nd  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  splendid 
vestibule  with  floor  of  marble,  and  over  the  door  is  sculp- 
tured i^n  Arabic  inscription  to  the  following  eflect:  *  The 
master  of  this  4oor  is  the  conqueror  of  the'surrounding  soil, 
the  mighty  lord,  CMshy-derai,  son  of  the  khan  Mengli- 
Gerai  Khan.  May  God,  our  Lord,  vouchsafe  unto  the  Khan 
Mengli-Gerai,  and  to  his  father  and  mother,  the  gift  ef 
folicity  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  I*  In  the 
vestibule  itself  are  two  noble  fountains,  the  waters  of  which 
are  constantly  flowing  into  marble  basins ;  they  have  alsf  a 
long  inscription  over  them,  which  is  thus  wound  up :  *  He 
that  is  tormented  with  thirst  will  raise  his  eyes  across  the 
stream  that  flows  through  pipes  thin  as  his  finger,  aiid  read 
these  lines.  But  what  is  tne  invitation  they  bear  ?  Come ; 
drink  ye  of  this  limpid  fount,  which  flows  from  the  purest 
of  souroeil;  it  brings  you  health!*  The  great  garden 
attached  to  the  palace  is  carefUlly  kept  up,  and  the  area  be- 
hind the  mosque  is  used  for  a  cemetery,  where  the  poplar, 
nut,  and  mulberry  are  intermixed  With  the  tombs  in  whi^ 
the  khans  and  their  kindred  lie  interred.  Ode  of  these  man- 
solea  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a  gilt 
cupola,  fifteen  feet  high,  supported  by  marble  columns,  which 
the  celebrated  Kerim-Gerai  Khan  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  beautiful  wifo,  Dilara-Biket,  a  Greotvian  princess.  The 
singular '  Tshufut-Kale,*  or  Jew's  Citadel,  if  shout  four  miles 
out  of  the  town,  and  one-half  of  the  road  to  it  runs  by  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  and  natural  wall  of  rocks*  some  hundred 
feet  in  height ;  at  one  point  behind  this  barrier  is  a  deserted 
monastery  and  church,  called  the  *  Uspenki  Monastyr,*  or 
monastery  of  the  Virgin's  ascension,  in  which  thete  are 
habitations  for  seventy  brothers,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
This  place  is  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  people  of 
the  country ;  and  attracts  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  After 
quitting  the  line  of  wall,  the  road  traverses  a  very  precipi- 
tous district  to  the  '  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,*  where  the 
Jewish  cemetery  stands  with  its  grove  of  cypresses  and 
several  tnonuments  in  white  marble ;  firom  this  valley  a 
short  but  ex<ieedingly  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  gate  of 
T^ufUt-Kale.  The  place  was  the  sate  of  an  old  fortress 
constructed  by  the  (Genoese  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  sur- 
rounded by  precipices ;  it  is  a  clean  town,  inhabited  solely 
by  Kartitish  Jews  to  the  number  of  about  ISOO,  and  con- 
sequently contains  nearly  one-thhd  of  the  whole  of  this 
sect,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  They  live  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  cleave  rigidly  to  their  antient  rules 
and  usages,  are  governed  by  their  rabbi  as  well  in  tanporal 
aa  ibiritual  matters,  and  aro  unmolested  by  any  interference 
on  Uie  part  of  the  Russian  go^'emment :  tneir  integrity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  among  their  neighbours ;  they  de- 
serve credit  for  the  pains  they  bestow  upon  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  for  the  exemplary  hfe  which  they  lead. 
They  trar«  the  separation  of  their  sect  firom  the  rest  of  the 
H^rew  nation  to  the  Une  of  the  Babyknush  captivity : 
they  never  intermarry  with  itrangera,  and  depead  upon 
Vnie  for  their  livelihood. 

BA'KHTEGAN,  is  the  name  of  a  salt  lake  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pars,  or  Persia  PioiMHr.  tt  seems  nsoat  prebable  that 
this  lake  lies  about  east  of  Shirai,  bat  the  diatanee  from  6hi- 
tat  doea  nol  ^ppMr  to  be  oertaia;  it  nay  be  Itoiii  krif  It 
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sixty  miles,  but  eood  authority  is  wanting^.  It  is  now  generally 
called  Deryd-i-Ntitz,  or  the  Lake  of  Ntrtz,  from  the  principal 
town  in  its  vicinity.  The  designation  of  *  Lake  of  Bakh- 
tegftn,*  which  the  old  eastern  geographers  have  given  it,  is 
derived  from  an  antient  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  said  still  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of 
Kheir.  According  to  Hamdallah  Mastaufi,  a  Persian  geo- 
grapher quoted  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley  {TraveU,  ii.  171-172). 
the  Lake  of  Bakhteg&n  is  twelve  farsangs  in  length,  and 
seven  in  breadth,  and  its  circumference  thirty-five  farsangs. 
Kinneir  {Oeographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p. 
60)  gives  it  a  circumference  of  not  more  than  twenty  far- 
sangs. The  river  Kur  (of  Fars),  better  known  under  the 
name  Band-Emir  or  Bundemir,  falls  into  it.  During  sum* 
roer  the  lake  is  nearly  dry,  and  its  bottom  becomes  encrusted 
with  salt,  which  is  collected  by  the  people  who  live  on  its 
borders.  This  salt  js  esteemed  remarkably  fine,  and  is  much 
used  throughout  Fars. 

BAKING.  [See  Bread,  Porcelain,  and  Sugar.] 
BAKU  or  BADKU.  The  territory  of  this  name,  which 
is  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  Abosheron  or  Abshora,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  Russians  in  1805,  and  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  former  Khannat  of  Shirvan,  to  which  it  has  since 
become  an  appendage.  Besides  the  town  of  Baku,  it  con- 
tains thirty -five  villages,  and,  including  the  town,  19,000 
inhabitants ;  among  whom  Klaproth  states  that  there  are 
lOuO  Turcoman  families.  Their  stock,  acc4>rding  to  Gamba, 
is  composed  of  500  camels,  3000  horses,  5U00  oxen,  and 
42,C00  sheep;  and  he  adds  that  there  is  no  spot  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  more  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  East  than  Baku  the 
capital.  Lentz,  in  his  report  upon  a  mission  into  these 
parts  in  the  year  1830,  speaks  of  the  peninsula,  though 
elevated,  as  having  no  height  within  it  which  exceeds  1000 
feet ;  in  general,  the  soil  is  of  a  rocky  nature  and  sterile, 
without  one  attractive  spot  in  its  whole  extent,  destitute  of 
a  single  stream,  and  without  any  water  but  what  is  drawn 
from  wells,  and  this  has  a  salt  disagreeable  flavour.  Not  a 
tree  exi:»ts  upon  it ;  but  portions  of  the  territory,  we  learn 
fh>m  Georgi,  have  a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize,  melons,  fruits,  rice,  and  cotton,  aind,  on  the 
highest  ground  saffron,  are  raised.  In  some  parts,  too, 
opium  is  prepared  from  poppy-heads ;  and  a  species  of  red 
and  highly-savoury  onion,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
is  cultivated  under  cover. 

Besides  the  ^seous  eruptions  proceeding  from  the  satu- 
ration of  the  soil  with  naphtha,  the  peninsula  is  celebrated 
for  numerous  volcanoes,  which  discharge  volumes  of  mud. 
One  of  the  most  violent  eruptions,  says  Lentz,  broke  out 
seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  in  December, 
1817.  A  column  of  fiame  1,230  feet  wide  in  its  greatest 
diameter  was  vomited  out,  accompanied  by  the  discharge 
of  large  stones  and  jets  of  water ;  it  lasted,  with  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  height,  eighteen  days,  and  formed  an 
immense  field  of  mud  interspersed  with  conical  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  still  continues  to 
emit  bubbles  several  inches  in  diameter,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  height  of  this  mass  of  mud  is  816 
Paris  feet  (868  English).  Near  Baku  itself  there  is  a 
similar  volcano,  with  its  field  of  mud,  which,  M.  Lentz 
was  informed,  dates  also  from  the  year  1817.  The  penin- 
sula is,  however,  better  known  for  the  superabundance 
of  naphtha,  with  which  its  soil  is  charged,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It  not  only  streams 
spontaneously  through  the  surface,  but  rises  wherever  a 
hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  descriptions,  black  and  white ; 
and  its  principal  sources  are  situated,  according  to  Colonel 
Rottiers,  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  ten  vents  (six 
miles)  from  Baku :  *  it  appears,*  says  he,  '  to  undergo  dis- 
tillation as  it  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  thence  falls  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  into  reservoira,  constructed 
at  some  unknown  period.  It  is  conjectured,  that  entire 
forests  of  resinous  trees  were  once  ingulphed  by  some 
violent  effort  of  nature,  and  that  their  decomposition  is  the 
origin  of  this  inflammable  liquid.  The  colour  of  the  oil  it 
black,  but  it  shines  with  a  reddish  tint  when  the  sun's  rays 
are  upon  it.'  He  observes,  that  the  natives  use  it  for  burning 
as  a  light,  and  coat  their  roofs  with  it.  *  Not  far  from  the 
same  spot,  a  spring  of  white  oil  gushes  out  from  the  foot  of 
a  hill.  It  readily  infiames  and  bums  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  calm  weather  the  people  of  the  country  amuse 
themielves  by  pouring  whole  tons  of  it  into  a  bav  of  the 


Caspian ;  they  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  ii  bonM  out  t( 
sight,  giving  the  waves  the  appearanoe  of  a  tea  of  fire. 
Our  finest  illuminations  and  fireworks  sink  into  insiffni- 
ficance  when  compared  with  this  splendid  exhibition.*  The 
whole  of  these  naphtha  springs  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  in  1820  were  rented  by  an  Armenian  for  52,000  silver 
roubles  (about  8200/.).  The  weaven  and  other  poor  peraons 
of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap  light,  ana  abundanee 
of  heat  for  cooking,  by  driving  a  clay-pipe  or  boUow  lecd, 
steeped  in  lime-water,  into  the  ground  on  which  their 
dwelling  stands,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  rises 
through  it  The  Persian  Ghabers,  or  firewonhippen,  who 
sojourn  in  this  quarter,  bottle  the  gas  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  to  distant  connexions  in  their  native  eouotry, 
as  it  is  found  to  retain  its  inflammable  ^ualitiea  for  months 
together ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Atecshiah  employ  it  as  fuel 
for  their  lime-kilns  and  for  consuming  the  remains  of  their 
relatives,  as  well  as  instead  of  wood,  coals,  or  lamps.  Both 
Reineggs  and  Rottiers  describe  the  A»jur-Meisjan,  or  burn- 
ing field,  near  Baku  ;  it  is  a  hollow  expanse  full  of  fissiirei, 
and  coated  with  white  sand  and  grey  dust,  in  which  particWt 
of  sulphur  abound.  Some  fissures  are  seen  burning,  some 
smothering,  and  othere  sending  naphtha  vapours.  There  is 
a  boiling  lake  too,  not  far  from  the  town,  which  it  in  con- 
stant motion,  and  emits  a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  beat 
'  After  the  warm  showera  of  autumn,*  observes  Rottien, 
'  when  the  atmosphere  is  scorching,  the  whole  sunounding 
country  appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  rolls  alon^ 
the  mountains  in  enormous  masses  and  with  incredible 
velocity.  At  other  times  it  stands  motionleu.  In  October 
and  November,  the  moon  being  bright,  an  illnminatton  of  a 
brilliant  azure  tint  lights  up  the  whole  horixon  in  the  west 
Mount  Soghda-Ku  (the  Mount  of  Paradise,  a  promontory 
of  the  Caucasian  range)  is  also  clothed  at  times  in  a  similar 
sheet  of  flame ;  but  on  tliese  occasions  it  never  detesnih 
into  the  plain  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nigfat  be 
dark,  innumerable  jets  of  flame,  sometimes  isdaied.  and  at 
others  in  masses,  cover  all  the  low  ground,  leaving  tin 
mountains  in  obscurity.  The  fire  does  not  burn,  and  vbea 
in  the  midst  of  what  every  one  would  conceive  to  be  i 
devouring  element,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  least  beat 
in  it.  The  reeds  and  grass  are  no  ways  affected  by  it ;  soi 
I  remarked,  during  these  fantastic  conflagrations,  that  lbs 
empty  tube  of  my  barometer  seemed  more  particularly  as  if 
on  fire ;  whence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  pheno- 
menon as  connected  with  electricity.  In  such  a  region  u 
this,  one  might  well  be  tempted  to  become  a  Gheber  one's 
self.*  These  appearances  never  occur  when  the  wind  talovs 
from  the  east.  In  antient  times,  the  burning  field  was  ons 
of  the  most  celebrated  Ateshyahs,  or  shrines  of  Grac^ 
among  the  Ghebere  or  Parses;  it  was  a  spot  to  whidi 
thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted ;  another  Mecca  or  Jen- 
salom»  where  the  fire-worshipper  purified  himself  bom 
mortal  stain  previous  to  the  days  of  iShah  Abbaa*  nkmAr 
less  persecutions.  A  few  adherents  of  this  sect,  who  an 
thinly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Persia,  the  Malabar  eoas^ 
and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  find  their  way  from  time  Is 
time  to  the  Atecshvah  of  Baku,  which  lies  about  ten  miles 
from  the  town,  and  pass  five,  seven,  or  ten  yean  on  the 
spot;  the  term  being  regulated  by  the  degree  of  thsir 
anxiety  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  Mnetity 
amon^  their  countrymen.  Here  they  spend  their  days  ia 
worshipping  the  sacred  fire,  in  praying,  and  penitential  exei^ 
cises.  Gamba  describes  the  place  as  a  walled  lyoadruiglsk 
with  an  altar  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre.  At 
each  of  the  four  comen  stands  a  chimney,  five  and  twen^ 
feet  in  height,  from  which  issues  a  flame  three  feet  ia 
length.  The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  turroanded  bf 
twenty  cells  or  more,  where  the  priests  and  Ghebers  reside : 
the  cells  were  kept  very  clean,  and  their  tenants  had  a  daik 
complexion  and  emaciated  appearance :  some  were  doady 
wrapped  in  a  cotton  garment,  and  othera  were  wandering 
about  stark  naked,  witli  the  exception  of  a  woollen  giidle 
about  their  loins.  Each  cell  contained  three  earthen  pipm 
inserted  in  the  floor,  for  thcpurpose  of  procuring  gas  ftr 
domestic  and  other  uses.  Tne  penances  to  which  they 
have  recourse  are  so  severe,  that  scarcely  one  individual  out 
often  ultimately  survives  them. 

The  town  of  0aku  lies  at  the  southern  extremi^  of  tlm 
peninsula  of  Abosheron,  where  the  Caspian  ia  lana-loeked 
by  two  islands,  which  render  the  rorndstead  a  safe  andMcage 
even  close  upon  the  shore.  The  walls  of  BsJlu  were 
once  washed  by  the  Caspian ;  but  they  are  at  |nmoi 
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about  fifteen  feet  ftom  it :  in  other  places  the  sea  has 
gained  upon  the  land ;  and  the  ruins  of  antient  buildings 
are  discovered  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  and  more. 
The  town  is  walled,  and  built  upon  a  declivity,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  the  palace  of  the  former  Shahs, 
and  commands  some  delightful  prospects.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  tortuous;  and  the  houses  ill-constructed 
and  of  small  dimensions,  with  flat  roofs  coated  with  naphtha 
as  a  substitute  for  lead.  An  antient  and  lofty  tower,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Virgin's  Tower,  is  the  most  striking 
object  m  the  place.  Baku  possesses  several  spacious  mosques, 
public  squares,  marts,  and  caravansarays,  besides  a  Greek 
and  an  Armenian  church,  and  some  Tartar  schools.  Its 
inhabitants  are  between  3500  and  4000  in  number ;  and  its 
principal  exports  consist  of  naphtha,  saffron,  cotton,  silk, 
opium,  rice,  and  salt.  The  duties  of  customs  produce 
30,000  silver  roubles  (about  4  750/.)  a  year.  The  fisheries  of 
the  adjacent  island  of  Salian  are  of  some  importance. 
40°  22  N.  lat. ;  49®  40'  E.  long. 

BALA,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  in  North 
Wales,  180  miles  W.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  situated  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  It  has  only  one  main  street,  which  is  very  wide : 
the  houses  are  generally  low.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the 
town  is  a  high  artificial  mound,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  small  fortress.  It  is  a  place  of 
oonMderable  trade  in  flannels,  stockings,  gloves,  &c.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  articles  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
constantly  employed.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  five  annual  fairs.  The  assizes  are  held  here  and  at 
Dulgelly  alternately.  It  is  an  incorporated  town  by  pre- 
scription, and  the  government  is  vested  in  two  bailiffs  and  a 
common  council.  Neither  it  nor  any  other  town  in  the 
county,  however,  ever  had  tlie  right  to  return  a  member  to 
parliament.  It  has  no  public  building  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  an  endowed  grammar-school,  on  the  foundation  of 
which  thirty  boys  are  now  clothed  and  educated.  Bala  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity :  there  are  the  remains  of  three 
Roman  camps  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  stations  before  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
Ordovices.  Bala  is  in  the  parish  of  Llany  kil.  a  village  about 
one  mile  from  the  town.  The  numbeyr  of  houses  is  310; 
and  the  population  in  1821  was  1 163.  In  the  parliamentary 
returns  for  1 83 1 ,  the  population  of  Bala  is  not  given  sepa- 
rately, but  cx)njointly  with  that  of  the  parish,  which  is  2359 ; 
of  whom  1134  are  males,  and  1225  females. 

BALA-POOL.  or  PIMBLE-MERE  (called  by  the 
natives  Llyn  Te^id),  a  lake  in  the  county  of  Merioneth. 
Bala  is  the  largest  lake  in  Wales,  bein<?  four  miles  in  length, 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  but  less  than  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its 
avera)fe  depth  of  water  is  forty  feet ;  but  it  sometimes  rises 
above  its  usual  level,  and  overflows  the  adjoining  valley  of 
Eidernion.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  mostly  rocky,  and 
the  water  is  so  pure,  that  the  nicest  chemical  tests  can 
detect  scarcely  any  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  From 
the  N.E.  part  of  this  lake  issues  the  river  l>ee.  The  fishery 
of  the  lake  belonged,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  Abbey 
of  Basingment,  but  is  now  the  proi)crty  of  Sir  William  Wat- 
kin*  Wynne,  who  has  several  fishing  lodges  on  its  margin. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  pike,  eels,  re<l  trout,  and  the  fish 
calle<l  gwyniad^  but  contains  no  salmon.  The  usual  roorle 
of  fishing  is  by  angling  from  the  shore.  The  scenery  in 
the  immediate  neigh bourhoo<l  of  the  lake  has  nothing  re- 
markable about  it,  thouf^h  it  is  pleasant  and  varied ;  but 
the  distant  view  is  maj^nificent.  A  Roman  road  passed  near 
the  margin  of  this  lake,  and  some  very  curious  tumuli  are 
still  t«>  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  frozen  over ;  and  when  covered  with  snow  has  been 
mistaken  by  travellers  unacquainted  with  the  localities  of 
the  district  for  an  extended  valley  or  plain.  The  principal 
works  which  have  been  consulted  in  this  and  the  preceding 
article  are,  Gou^hs  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia;  Beau- 
ties  of  England  and  Hales;  Pennants  Tour  through 
fVal^;  Aikin's  Tour  through  Wales ;  Evans's  Letters  on 
Sorth  Wales ;  Warner's  Walk  thr^mgh  Wales ;  Carlile's 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales,  vol.  iv. ;  Parlia- 
mentary  Reports,  &c. 

BALAClIN  A,  or  BALAKN  A,  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
province  of  Nishegorod,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Russia, 
Ijrinir  between  55  59'  and  56'  3*/  N.  lat.,  and  43°  10'  and 
44^  E.  Iting.,  principully  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Volga. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  irregular,  and  the  thickly-wooded 
•eclivities  of  the  Balakna-Gora  range  bound  it  on  the  left 


bank  of  the  Volga,  both  sides  of  which  river  aie  here  diver- 
sifled  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  land  is  highly  cultivated 
even  to  the  very  edge  of  the  woods,  and  the  plains  pioduce 
rich  crops  of  flax»  hemp,  and  com,  as  well  as  aflbtd  pos- 
turage  for  considerable  numbers  of  cattle.  Its  populatum 
is  between  90,000  and  100,000  souls.  The  chief  town  of 
this  circle,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  where  tins  rivulet,  called  the 
Usola,  falls  into  that  river,  and  about  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Nishny-Novgorod.  The  wooden  walls  and  towers 
which  once  surrounded  it  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 730 : 
its  present  inclosures  consist  of  earthen  ramf^rts  and  a 
deep  ditch.  It  contains  fifteen  churches,  a  monastery,  and 
a  population  of  about  4500  individuals,  who  carry  on  a  brisk 
trafiic  in  grain,  linens,  and  other  manufiictures,  and  con- 
struct barks  for  the  navigation  of  the  Volga.  The  salt 
springs  in  its  vicinity,  which  were  first  rendered  available 
in  the  year  1 53-2,  and  in  process  of  time  were  raised  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  have  been  abandoned  under  a  government 
prohibition  issued  in  1755.  Balachna  lies  in  56**  15'  N.  lat, 
and  43**  30'  E.  long.  Among  other  towns  in  this  circle  the 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  Gorodistsbje,  belonging  to 
the  Orloff  family,  which  has  three  churohes,  a  monastery, 
where  the  celebrated  Alexander  Nevskoj  (see  vol  i.  of  this  • 
work,  p.  306),  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  spent  some  yearb  as 
a  monk— (population  about  3400) ;  and  Nikelskoe-5elo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  a  manufacturing  town,  noted  for 
fancy  articles  of  japanned  wood. 

BALACLAVA,  or  BALUKLAVA,  the  Sy'mbolon  Li- 
men  (2vfi/3oXwv  Xi/Ai)v)  of  Strabo  (p.  3o8),  probably  the 
KaX&c  Xi/A^v  (Grood  Fort)  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  1),  and  in 
more  modern  times  the  Tshembale,  and  subsequently  the 
Cembalo,  or  Bella-chiave  (wbence  its  present  name)  of  its 
Genoese  conquerors.  It  is  a  port  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the 
Crimea  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  m  the  circle  of  Ak- 
metshet,  which  forms  part  of  the  Russian  province  of  Tauna. 
The  Tartars,  by  whom  it  wus  inhabited  when  the  Crimea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  having  abandoned  it,  Cathe- 
rine II.  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  composed 
of  2000  Albanians  and  Greeks,  whose  descendants  still 
compose  the  coast-guard  in  these  parts,  occupy  the  town, 
which  lies  on  a  hill  close  to  the  harbour,  to  the  number  of 
about  1700,  and  live  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
native  customs  and  mode  of  life.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, capable  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and 
with  so  narrow  an  entrance  (see  Strabo),  that  scarcely  more 
than  one  vessel  can  enter  it  at  a  time.  In  179f,  however, 
the  port  was  closed  against  merehunt-ships,  as  tlie  only 
means  of  putting  down  the  extensive  smuggling  which  its 
position  hiid  encouraged.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Genoese 
fortress  on  an  almost  inaccessible  height  overlook  the  har- 
bour's mouth  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  sub- 
structure on  which  it  stands  is  excavated  into  spacious 
magasines  and  other  apartments,  all  with  stuccoed  sides. 
In  the  plain  bebw  are  tne  ruins  of  churches  and  mosques, 
which  indicate  the  former  opulence  of  the  port.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  paved  with  the  hmestone  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  adjacent  hills.  Balaclava 
has  at  present  but  one  church,  ancj  its  inhabitants,  who, 
were  they  possessed  of  greater  industry,  might  cultivate 
with  profit  a  soil  well  adapted  for  the  growth  oi  grain  and 
grapeis,  subsist  principally  on  the  traffic  they  carry  on  ^  ith 
other  towns  in  the  Crimea :  44^  SO'  N.  lat,  33^  36'  K.  long. 
(Weiland). 

BALiE'NA  (from  the  Greek  •aXoiy*).  the  Latin  name 
of  the  common  or  Greenland  whale,  and  adopted  by  na- 
turalists as  a  generic  term,  to  comprehend  all  the  other 
species  which  agree  with  it  in  their  soological  characters. 
[See  Whalk.] 

BALifiNO'PTERA :  this  term  was  invented  by  De 
Lae('*p^de,  to  denote  those  whales  which  are  distinguished 
by  having  an  adipose  fin  on  the  back,  whence  they  are 
called  flnners  by  sailors,  and  which  he  proposed  to  separate 
fh)m  the  other  balsena  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them  into 
a  distinct  genus.  The  character,  however,  upon  which  he 
proposed  to  make  this  separation  is  utterly  void  of  import- 
ance, and  exercises  no  assignaltle  intluenee  upon  the  habits 
and  economy  of  animal  lifo.  His  divtsioa  is  consequently 
vick>us,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  natural  or  philoso- 
phical system  of  mammalogy,  at  Wast  for  any  other  purpose 
than  as  a  matter  of  simple  convenience.  The  word  itself  is 
compounded  of  the  terms  balima,  a  whaU^  and  irrisor,  a 
win^  or  Jin, 
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at  BBjr  point  of  iu  direction,  and  icoondly.'by  a  ^geometrical 
tbvofvm,  wbicb  points  out  that  when  weifchta  either  han^  hy 
ftnncB  ihmi  different  nointA  in  a  strai)(ht  line,  or  when 
•ooie  are  oo  the  atraiKtit  line*  and  other*  hanging  fh>ni  it, 
if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  weif^hu  be  ever  in  the 
tame  Tcrtiral  with  the  fulcrum,  no  motion  round  tlie  f\ilcrum 
can  remove  it  out  of  that  vertical.  And  all  that  is  neces«ar>' 
to  a  perfect  equilibrium  iK.  that  the  centre  of  the  weighta 
(that  uf  the  machino  included)  should  fall  difvctly  under 
the  fulcrum. 

The  preceding  rctta  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  system  so 
cun*nved,  that  every  weight  shall  hauK  as  it  were  by  a 
»tnn::,  and  from  a  straight  line,  so  that  all  the  strings  shall 
■pprtorh  to,  or  recede  from,  the  vertical  passing  through  the 
fulctum.  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  proportion.  But 
if  till*  line  from  which  the  weights  hang  be  lieut,  or  if  any 
weight  be  so  attached  to  the  system  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
si«lcr\-tl  as  hanipng  from  a  given  point,  the  e(|uihbrium 
»hi«*h  »ubsi»ts  m  one  position  will  not  subsist  in  another. 
And  (hiH.  namely,  that  there  should  be  only  one  position  of 
equililvrium,  is  not  only  ref|uirod  for  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  practically  necessary  in  its  construction,  as  an  in- 
diffntnl  bllauce,  like  that  just  deM:hbcd,  would  be  difllcult 
ofexecutioo. 

A  balance  should  be  $en*ibU,  meaning  that,  when  poised, 
a  very  small  addition  of  weight  to  either  scale  should  make 
It  tum—dbat  is,  overcome  the  necessary  friction  and  adhe- 
»ii»ii  uf  the  pivot  or  knife-edge  on  which  it  rests.  If  tliere 
vtrn-  no  fhctioo,  the  smallest  weight  would  make  it  turn. 
The  first  condition  of  sensibility,  therefore,  is  the  diminution 
of  friction  to  the  utmost  p>»ssible  extent  This  is  done  by 
making  all  the  parts  of  a  high  polish,  and  bv  placing  the 
beam  upon  the  support  by  means  of  knife-edgvs  attached 
to  Its  ftides.  But  \n  order  that  the  knife-edge  may  not 
bvtx>me  blunt,  the  beam  is  not  allowc<l  to  rest  upon  the 
support  except  when  the  instrument  is  in  use;  at  otlier 
tunea  it  is  rai^  by  two  arms  which  just  remove  the  knife- 
edge  off  the  sttODort,  and  these  arms  can  be  let  down  by 
means  of  a  hanale.  We  shall  presently  come  to  the  other 
ooiMlitii>na  of  scnsibilitv. 

A  balance  should  also  be  tiabif,  that  is,  should,  on  being 
disturbed,  immediatelv  return  and  oscillate  about  the  posi- 
tauii  of  rest.  This  is  done  by  making  tlie  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  apparatus  fall  below  tlie  point  of  support.  But 
as  fttability  is  not  so  difficult  to  attain  as  sennibility,  the 
latter  mu»t  be  most  attended  to.  The  bcales  in  the  sbopa 
are  »uf&ricctly  stable,  but  few  are  very  sensible. 

Neglecting  the  particular  nature  of  the  method  of  aup- 
port.  and  circumstances  of  mere  conformation,  the  balanoe 
may  be  represented  aa  follows  (see  Whewells  Elementary 
U  Cambridge,  1833)  :— 


C  is  the  point  of  support,  showing  a  section  of  one  of  the 
knife-edgea,  which  rests  upon  a  srooothly-polishe<l  plane ; 
G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  beam,  A  and  B  the 
puints  uf  suspension  of  the  scales,  D  the  point  of  coinci- 
dence of  AB  and  CG.  The  stability  of  two  balances  is 
tbus  compared.  Suppose  that  the  same  small  disturbance 
bo  giten  lo  both,  say  the  lieam  is  inclined  one  degrt*e  in 
both.  Then  if  the  force  with  which  the  first  endeavoun  to 
recmwr  its  position  be  double  or  triple  that  of  the  second, 
the  Btabtlity  of  the  first  is  double  or  triple  that  of  the 
aonomL  To  compare  these  forces,  construct  the  following 
drmula  fiNrbotli. 

To  weigki  ^  boih  ecalee  x  CD  add  weighii^  beam  x 
CO. 

For  UHiance.  tappoae  two  balanoea  as  followi  :^ 

f|f«C  8«eoiid. 

Arm  AD  It                U    incbM 

CI)  t  .          9        •• 

CO  I  .         « 

WMiktofbeam  SO               50 


•  • 


•  • 


TboD  wfll  tht  atabilitiet  of  the flial and  Moond  bo  ••  94x9 
+.10x1  to30x3-f  AOxt2,oras78to  190. 

The  aensibilttx  it  eatimated  b)  comparing  the  angles 
through  which  very  small  equal  wei^hta  would  incline  the 
balances.  If.  for  example,  a  grain  put  mto  a  scale  of  each 
inchnes  the  first  four  degrees,  and  the  second  only  t«o  de- 
grees, the  first  is  twice  as  sensible  aa  the  second.  Te  vom- 
pore  the  sensibilities,  multiply  the  length  of  the  arm  of  each 
bv  the  number  which  represents  the  stability  of  the  other  iu 
the  formula  just  given.  Thus  the  sensibilities  of  the  pre- 
ceding balances  are  as  12 x  19u  to  14  x  78, or  as  *i'iBO  to  lUOi. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  work  very  aci*iarately  by 
the  preceding  formula;  but  the  general  rules  dedliciUo 
from  them  are  valuable. 

1.  Otlier  things  remaining  the  tamo,  the  longer  the  am 
the  greater  tlie  sensibility. 

2.  The  arm  having  a  pven  length,  ever)  increase  of  sen- 
sibility is  a  decrease  of  stability,  and  rice  rer*J. 

3.  Additional  weight,  eitlier  to  the  scale  or  beam  (the 
arm  remaining  the  same),  is  favourable  to  stability,  and 
unfavourable  to  sensibility 

4.  Whatever  does  not  alter  the  length  of  the  arm  canuol 
be  favourable  to  both. 

In  all  that  precedes,  it  must  be  reoollectetl  thst  in  the 
weight  of  the  scales  is  included  whatever  may  happen  to  be 
in  them.  Consequently  ever>'  balance  has  different  degrees 
of  sensibility  and  stability,  with  the  diflt*fent  weights  winch 
are  employed.  But  as,  generally  speaking,  the  quantities 
weighed  in  delicate  balauoi^s  are  amalU  a  balance  whu'h 
is  highly  sensible  when  no  weight  is  in  the  scales,  will  be 
so  fi^  every  weight  with  which  it  is  intended  to  use  it.  A 
balance  made  by  Ramsden  for  the  Royal  8octi*ty,  weighing 
ten  pounds  altogether,  turned  with  the  ten-millionth  of  thai 
quantity,  or  with  about  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain. 

A  balance  ahould  bo  made  aa  much  as  possible  of  brass. 
Steel  and  iron  are  apt  to  acouire  magnetic  properties.  It 
should  also  bo  inckised  in  a  glaaa  case,  with  ooors  for  com- 
munication ;  and,  when  not  in  use,  a  portion  of  muriate  of 
lime,  or  any  other  strong  absorbent  of  moisture,  should  bo 
placed  in  the  case.  A  needle  is  usually  attached  to  the 
beam,  which  points  either  exactly  upwanls  or  downwards 
when  the  beam  is  horisontaL  A  graduated  scale  of  degrees 
is  attached  to  the  frame-work  of  the  instrument,  in  sneh 
manner  that  the  needle  may  point  to  lero  when  it  i9  ver 
tical.    The  oscillations  of  the  balance,  when  the  centre  of 

gravity  is  near  to  that  of  suspension,  will  bo  very  slow,  and 
y  means  of  the  needle  it  may  bo  ascertained,  befbrs  the 
Uilance  comes  to  rest,  whether  horisontal  equilibrium  has 
been  obtained :  for  in  that  case  it  will  describe  equal  ares 
on  the  graduated  seaie  on  each  side  of  the  sero  point :  while, 
if  either  scale  be  overloaded,  the  needle  will  mo\e  through 
more  degrees  on  the  side  of  that  scale  than  on  tlie  other. 

All  that  precedea  has  reference  to  the  the<»retiral  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  and  supposes  that  a  perfect 
balanoe  can  bo  made,  so  that  equal  weights  shall  counler- 
poisoeaehodier.  This  is  certainly  impossible  in  practice; 
though  one  balance  may  bo  nearer  than  another.  Tlie  fo|. 
lowing  aimple  method,  imagined  by  Borda,  o^-erromr*  this 
difficulty,  provided  only  the  balance  be  sensible  and  \ery 
well  nmstrurted  at  the  knif9»-edge.  Instead  of  weighing.  saV 
a  portion  of  a  salt  agstnst  brass  weights,  weigh  both  the  salt 
and  the  weights  against  some  third  substance,  say,  for  dis- 
tinction, inm  weights,  as  foUows :— call  the  scales  A  and  B ; 
weigh  the  salt  in  A  against  iron  weights  in  B  tdl  there  is  a 
counterpoise :  then  remove  the  salt  and  substitute  the  lirass 
weighu  in  A  until  there  is  again  a  counterpoise.  It  is  now 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  weight  of  iron  was  equal  m 
that  of  the  salt  or  not ;  the  weight  of  the  salt  and  of  the 
brass  must  be  the  same,  because,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  two  counterpoise  the  same  weight  of  iron. 

(For  more  detad  on  this  subject,  see  the  treatises  of  Biot 
and  Pouillet  on  Pkysf'n.) 

BALANCE  OK  ROBERVAL,  an  ingenious  mecha- 
I  nical  paradox,  which  may  be  more  usefully  deseribed  m  the 

article  Livim. 

BALANCE  (of  a  watch),  the  circular  hoop  which  is 
made  to  vibrate  by  the  hair-spring,  and  suppliea  the  jplaoe 
of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  in  a  clock.    [Sco  W  atcs.  J 

BALANCE  OK  POWER.  The  notion  upon  which 
this  phrase  is  ftmnded  appears  to  be  the  fbllowing.  When 
a  number  of  separate  and  sovereign  states  have  grown  op 
beside  each  other,  the  entire  ifstM  which  they  eon^tit* 
may  bo  ooBOiifod  10  ho  fe  ogHffiMob  or  .omd J  baltfMOdt  10 
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lone  an  no  sinjrle  one  of  them  in  in  «  romlilion  to  intrrfvre 
Willi  the  in«li>|»«*nfiei)ru  of  any  of  thr  mU 

But  M  in  »urh  B  syitein  of  Mates  •*»  r»nnerte«l  there  are 
Koiierally  a  f«'W  whirh  may  be  ron«dere«l  an  leading  powert. 
It  IK  by  these  beinic  maile  ti>  niunterpoiM  each  uth«r  that 
the  bularict'  is  priiiripally  maintained.  It  is  in  this  wav 
oiiiy  that  the  saffty  uf  I  be  smaller  states  can  be  secured. 
ThuH,  in  ih«'  antiriil  world,  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
th.i^f.  then*  whh  nn  power  an>  where  left  strong  eiwugb  to 
cope  witli  KiMiH';  and  the  consec^ucnce  was,  that,  one  after 
annther.  flii>  countries  that  >et  remained  sovereign  power* 
ff!l  undiT  litT  ditniininn,  until  she  became  the  mistress  of  | 
the  antifiit  v>r1il.  The  gradual  subjuKatiun  of  nearly  the  I 
«hi»lt*  uf  iiiMia  by  CSn-at  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of, 
the  latr  wiilfl\  fxtviidiil  cmpin*  of  Kranru  on  the  continent  | 

*  1   Kurii|ii*,  iiiuy   lie  i^u-iti**!  a^  other  examples  uf  the  effect 
that   rt'^iilK   fpiMi   the  diittruction  uf  what  is  termed  the  j 
baLiiirf  of  |N>wcr.  | 

On  thi*  mntrary,  so  lony  as  the  power  of  one  fc^^at  state 
(b>mf\rr  fiir  hurpaMiiii;  in  extent  of  territory,  or  other  re* 
MMin-rn  iif  -trcntfib  and  influence,  tiian\  of  thust*  in  its  neigh* 
UiurhiMKh  «-(n  hi*  kept  in  check,  or.  in  other  wonls,  balanced 
h\  lliiit  iif  aiiothiT.  the  independence  of  the  smaller  states 
iK  M-i  ured  nL'aiiikt  l»otb.  Neither  will  lie  di»|iu»ed  to  allow 
it)«  rival  tn  add  to  its  {K^wer  by  the  «H>nnueftt  or  absorption  uf 
an\  ot  th«'ii>  iiiifior  ami  utlierwiM*  defenceless  mem  lie  rs  of 
the  <«\<it«'iii.  And  m  thifi  way  it  happens  that  each  state. 
whi*tii*T  ^reat  or  ninall.  hai^  an  intereskt  and  a  motive  to  exert 
itveii  in  tlie  pn'MTvaliun  uf  the  balance. 

Thi«  |fiiit  I'f  p>licy  is  Ml  ob\iuus,  that  it  must  have  been 
at  tnl  ii)»>.n  III  all  aiSTft.  b\  every  a^scmblaire  of  states,  so 
connefie<l  or  situated  a4  to  influence  one  another.  There 
ni.iv  ha\e  )H>en  le^it  or  more  f»f  skill  or  wisdom  in  the  man- 
ner of  at  tin i!  upon  it,  or  the  attempt  to  act  upon  it  may  hare 
berfi  imtre  nr  les^s  succe»slul,  ni  different  cases:  but  to  sup- 
p«i»4>  that  iiH  importance  bad  been  u\erlouke<l  by  any  states 
that  e\er  exi^ti'd  in  the  circumstances  deacrilNKl.  would  be 
Co  ^iippoM'  kuch  slates  to  ba\e  been  destitute  of  the  instinct 
ol  M*ir  iireM*r^  ation. 

Mr.  liunie  (»ec  his  EsMya,  part  ii.  essay  7th)  has  shown 
cunc|u)»i\el>.  in  opposition  to  the  upinitm  sometimes  ex- 
piesM^l.  that  antient  politicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  pnnciple  of  the  balance  of  power,  althuuich,  as  far  as 
ap|HiAro.  the)  did  not  designate  it  by  that  name.  'In  all 
the  piliticftof  Greece,'  he  observ'es,  *  the  anxiety  with  regard 
tu  the  balaiH*e  of  power  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
out  t<i  u<k  e\en  b>  the  antieiit  hi-tonans.  Thuc)d ides  (lib.  i.> 
repn'MMitt  the  league  which  was  formed  asainst  Athens, 
and  wliH-h  pmdueeil  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirely 
ouiiii;  |.)  ihi«  pnnciple;  and  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  tli«*  ThtrhanK  and  Lacedemonians  disputed  fur  so%e- 
re>k;riiy,  «r  find  that  the  Atlieniaiis  (as  well  as  many  other 
repu)ih<-%)  ulwa«ft  threw  themMrhes  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  en'lfa\iiiiri'4|  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  supported 
Th*lN-«  aj.iiii<«t  Sparra,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
K|>aiiiiiiiiiid.i^  at  Leuctra:  after  which  they  immediately 
wi  III  M\iT  tn  the  ci>ii«(oered — fmin  generositv.  as  they  pre- 
teii-ird.  hut.  in  realit).  from  their  jealousy  of  tiie  conquerors.' 

*  Wh«ie\.iT.    he  adds.  *i»ill   read  Uemosihenes    oratmn  for 
till*   Me^aloiKihlJiis,  ma\   see   the  utmost   refinements  on  | 
thin  pniM'ipk*  that  ever  entered  into  the  heail  of  a  Venetian  . 
or   Kiiirli*h   ii{ie«*ulatiftL'      lie  afterwanU  quotes  a  passage  . 
fnnii  r-'lvKm^  thii.  i.  c.  HAj,  m  whirh  that  writer  states  that  , 
II im.  kiiii;  iff  S)racuM*.  tliKUgb  the  all)  uf  Koine,  yet  sent  ' 
ii*%t«liri«j-    !•!    tJM-   Carthaieiiuan*.    iluniig   flu*   «ar   uf  the 
aux.iianr*.  '  f»feriiiiiii:  it  re«|ui»ite.  Ujth  in  «iriler  to  retain 
bi«  •Imniiii  iiiii  in  Sii-ii«.  bihI  u>  pre«er%e  the  Koiiiau  fneiid* 
ship,  that  (  anhage  should  be  safe  ;    lemt  b%  its  fall  the  n*- 
mjihiiii;  |ii>«er  Oiould  be  able.  «itti*>ut  cuntest  or  uppiMiticm, 
tn  riKiite  f\ery   purpuae  and  undertaking.     Ati<l  here  lia 
arti«l    wi'ih  great  «iMlom  and  pruilrnce  ;  fi«  that  u  nr\rr 
on   .III)  All  mint  t*)  be  overlmfkefl  :  nor  ought  such  a  forte 
r\*r  ill  In*   thruvn   into  una   baud  as   to  incapacitate  the 
nei^'hliouring  Ktati-s  fri<iii  defending  tlwir  right*  against  it.' 

*  ll*-rr,    reriiirk*  Mr.  Ilunir,  *  u  the  aim  uf  mutlrrn  politics 
p'iniixl  o'it  III  rxpr^'i*  tenii«.' 

It  iiiuvi  be  <unfeftM-d.  h«i«e\er.  that  the  prrarr^aCAuo  ii( 
thr  )>«iaiMv  uf  faiwer  wai  iie\er  i4>  distinctU  rec<>gtiue«)  and 
s<l")iir<l  AB  •  pnnri|ile  i<f  general  poliri  in  aiiliriit  ai  it  hai 
l^^-h  in  ini^irrii  tilnr*.  The  •) •teni^ lie  observance  of  the 
pnri'ipic  of  tlie  iMlaiice.  KulMn|uentl)  to  tlie  lubtershin  uf 
thr  K"Uisn  einpirw.  may  be  first  traced  in  tlw  cuiidurtof 
M^  Mieral  ItaUaa  rvpuUica.    It  apprara  cWtfly  to  hatt 


formed  part  of  inhat  may  be  called  the  publie  lav  of  theso 
rival  Muemgnties  from  almut  the  cumneiMwioenl  of  the 
fifteenth  (vnlurv.  From  the  commencemeni  of  tLe  r.rtt 
centur)-  it  became  an  influencing  pnnciple  in  the  g«  orrAt 
policy  of  Euni|ie. 

Tlie  Ivailing  rule  by  which  it  has  crcr  ainee  then   tv^rn 
attempted  tu  maintain    the  lialance  in  question.   1.81    »« 
stated  to  be  the  oppming  of  ever)-  new  mrrangeiiiont  •hrt 
threatens  either  matenallv  to  augment  the  slrmgln  of  nr^ 
of  the  greater  powen.  or  tu  diminish  that  uf  antftber.  Tbu*. 
first  Austria,  and  aftervianU  France,  have  been  the  gT*-at 
obj«*cts  of  the  jealou«y  and  \  uilance  of  the  ulhrr  slates   i 
Europis    While  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  was  ■■il««l  la 
the  |»erson  of  Charles  \  .  to  the  roonarrby  «if  Spain,  thai  p<^ 
vince  was  naturallv  retranled  as  formidaldr  buCh  bv  Frsr^e 
and  Rnnland.     If  he  muld  ha^e  effertrd  a  permanent  «'.' 
ance  with  cither  of  thcM*  powers,  or  ci«uld  bavo  oven  ind«.rr4 
one  of  theiu  to  ntaiid  aMde  and  aci^uicare.  !)«■?«  ran  br  i.ti^r 
doubt  that  he  wouM  haw  taken  that  ocrasiun  to  aiimiK  i 
cru^h  the  other.  The  va%t  |M)-M-%«ionH  of  Philip  11.  app^arrd 
bi  call  fir  the  same  watchfulness  and  oppuutwn.  in  rrr*^« 
tu  his  projects,  fruni  all  other  states  toal  T:ilurd  tSr-r  r- 
depi*ndence.     In  later  tun«-<«.  the  ambition  of  I^wis  \\\ 
of  France,  aiiil  the  M-heine  roiicerte<l  under  his   maotg* 
ment  tu   unite  in  one  fainilv  the  crowns  of  France  ^r.J 
Spain,  drew  u|Min  hiin.  in  like  manner,  the  general  h-^ 
tilitv  of  Kurf»|»e.     Then'  can  be  no  manner  of  doubi.  tha:. 
if  the  de!«ii;nii  uf  thi*i  Mi\ereign  bad  nut   been  iboa  rr«4»:«^!. 
France   wuuhi  ba\e   liec'une  a  ccnturv  earlier  than  it  •!  1 

# 

the  niiMn'*s  uf  the  continent,  and  the  indepwuWiwe  -^f  »',', 
other  nation*^  vnnihl.  fur  a  tinR*  at  least,  hare  been  e\t  : 
gui«ih<*4l.    Our  u«  II  hlM*rtif*s,  a«  fuunilfr«l  upon  the  Re^o^  u'* « 
of  I6%*4.  cniijil.  in  sueh  circumstancesi.  certainlt  nut  i«aif 
been  maiiitaiiie<l. 

It  is  nuth<ng  to  the  purpose  tn  argue  that  the  Ba:Q- 
tenance  of  the  balance  uf  |>iwrr  ba*  often  invohcid  itm 
nations  uf  Kun<pe  in  mntenttn  with  each  other,  wbirh,  if  iWv 
had  disrt'garrb:*!  that  principle.  «-ould  nut  ha^e  takro  pUrr. 
at  least,  not  at  the  tune.  It  may  lie  lietter  thai  all  naiiwct 
shouM  In*  t»uhje<'t  to  ofie.  than  that  each  should  preorffsr  n 
inde|«*ndence  :  hut  that  i*i  not  iheqiie»tN>n  btrv:  if  nai««-« 
will  In*  S4i«ereign  and  inile|iendent.  thev  must  fis hi  far  Vw-f 
■u\ereigniv.  as*  men  inu»t  du  for  anv  other  puaaoaMi 
it  is  attacked. 

But  Mime  pers4m«k  appear  to  think  that  we  in  this 
ha\e  nothing  to  do  with  the  tnaintrnance  of  the  ••raJ«d 
balaiK*!-  of  pi»uer  in  Kurtifif,  be«-au«e  We  live  not  on  the  ec- 
tinent.  but  in  an  i^lmd  bv  oiirM-he«.  If  tbo  whole  cvoa 
nent  were  ntlio'nl  under  «iilijretion  to  a  single  dt  sf i,  «• 
certainly  should  not  l^mg  remain  in«lepend«nl.  The  pr> 
teetiun  wbl«*h  «e  ni>w  |ki«i«e««  frum  the  ara  with  «hw^  ov 
are  sumiuiiii«-«l  wouhl  in  the  c  im>  *up|»>snt.  rmainli  ts«wtte 
insufficient.  The  water  almie  wuuM  mit  keep oC an  cnrai. 
if  we  had  not  a  iia«)  to  rule  nn  it :  and  »e  ctniM  am  ■aaa- 
tatn  a  great  iia%>  « if  bout  our  r>mgn  trade;  «hM-h«  v«aa3 
tlie  rest  of  Kuni|ie  uniie«l  under  one  bead  agaiftat  M^  c«r- 
tainlv  could  n«it  suli^nt. 

The  maintenance  ••{  the  principle  of  the  b«laiM«  of 
hu«e\er.  allinoi^'h  it  \\sls  im  di*ulil   tgwrn  ucrasion  Ia 
wars,  ha^  pn»hali|\  preventrd  more.     Its  general 
tJon  ha^.  to  a  certain  extent.  uaite«l  all  the  ■lalrsof 
into  itne  gn-at    cmifffhTmcv.    and    habitualtnl    enrh  W  Uw 
lea«lini;  |»iiwer»  tn  the  e\|irrlatiiin  uf  a  nii»l 
»i«taiii-e  in  C3i%r  iif  it«  iiiiikiiii;  an>  atlrmpc  to  r 
the  right«  uf  its  nei^'hUiuim.    It  i«  nut  sulhnrni 
sa>  that    •nth   atteiiipls   have  lirvn   arlualli 
wuuld   ha\e  U'lMi    iiiAile  niufb  oftmrff   h«l  ihoro 
•ucb  geiirral  uiidrr«t.iiid.ii|;  a*  «e  bava  spukrn  ol 
ha\e  iiper>tliil  .i«  a  gn-.it  •(.•i-uurajceinrnt  and  c 
scbeinr«  ut  4in)MUiu*  |i«>teiiiati-»  t*»  know  that. 
rtiii»i|iil4li«*ii  111   tii«-   iii'"lfrti  Kuriipean  si  Mrs 
|«rtitii.ii  ..(  I*  l4iiil  iti  I  :;.•     1  |«niNl.  «r  mas  —y,  W  i 

triiturie*      iiuC  ttir  »ii.a..t  it  il.di  |«-lMlrnt  «Ulo  had 
e\tihi  ti<in.  iif    Itad    Ut-ti    i-%rii  \rt\    srr>i^ilt    nutailirf   ti 
|siwer  nr  tcr:iti<ri.  iiotwi'.h»l«iidiiig  ail  Ibr  vaio  %m 
puM*  i>f  iiiiii|oi-»t  Jt.'l  a.'ir.aiidiieiBrnt  that  had  %m 
dunii|(  thjt  loiitf  in!rr«al 

BAI.A.Nt  K  UF  IKADK     In  a  tract  pybl»he4  miarr. 
callrd  t.ni^l.iH.t  %  fifr.il  iiitfpimru,  obiHi  ii  ni<sd  h«  Mi 
W'i  ulli«h    III   ihf   intr««lui  t'-rv   diM^Hirsr   |a  Lts  rdi^um  mi 
Sin:tn  •   il  ^i/rA     /  .\a/t'>«*.  u  tbe  luiluoing 
loerii   '  (  iiiiiplaint     aik<l  '1  .lOtrnl    — 

'  (  \'mfU*umi.  \\  bat  think  y  ou  «f  iIm  Fi 
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inwt  away  our  money  by  wholetale  ?  Hr.  Fortrey  gives  bd 
ac(^>unt  that  they  get  1 ,600,000/.  ■  year  from  U8. 

'  Content.  'Tia  ■  great  Bum  ;  but.  perhaps,  were  it  put  to 
>  vol«  in  a  vise  council,  whether  for  that  reason  the  trade 
ahmild  be  left  off,  'twould  ^o  in  the  negative.  I  must  con- 
fesii  1  had  rather  they'd  use  our  goods  than  our  money;  but 
if  not,  I  would  not  lose  the  getting  of  ten  pounds  because  I 
can't  getan  hundred.  .  .  .  I'll  suppose  Jobn-a-Nokes  to  be 
■  butcher,  Dick-a-Styles  to  be  an  exchange-man,  yourself 
a  lawyer, — will  you  buy  no  meat  or  ribands,  or  your  wife  a 
fine  Indian  gown  or  fan,  because  they  will  not  truck  with 
you  for  indentures  which  Ibey  have  need  of?  I  ituppose  no ; 
but  if  you  get  money  enough  or  others,  you  care  not  thouEh 
}iui  give  it  away  in  specie  for  these  things.    I  think  'tis  the 


The  year  after  this  sensible  and  conclusive  passage  wai 
rilten,  (he  French  trade  was  probibitsd  for  Cbree  years; 
the  reign  of  William  III.  the  legislature  voted  the 


French  trade  a  nuisance,  and  made  the  prohibition  perpe- 
tual. This  was  to  enforce  what  was  called  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade.  The  notion,  we  thus  see,  was  not  a  vague 
theory,  but  a  mischievous  rule  of  praclice,  which  even  now 
some  people  regard  with  admiration,  and  would  eagerly 
labour  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  commereial  code.  They 
would  have  tha  nation  to  be  the  lawyer  who  wants  to  truck 
hia  indentures  with  the  wine-merehant ;  but  because  the 
wine- merchant  will  not  have  the  indentures,  the  lawyer 
ought,  according  to  this,  to  go  without  the  wine,  although 
he  might  ttll  the  indentures  to  the  exebnnge-man,  who 
would  thus   furnish   him  with  the  specie  for  buying  the 

The  balance  of  trade,  as  understood  by  those  who  adopt 
the  theory,  is  the  difference  between  the  aggregate  amount 
of  a  nation's  exports  or  imports,  or  the  balance  of  the  parti- 
cular account  of  the  nation's  trade  with  another  nation.  If 
the  account  showa  that  the  imports  (valued  in  money) 
exceed  the  exports  (valued  also  in  money),  the  balance  is 
said  to  be  against  the  nation;  if  the  exports  exceed  Ihe 
imports.  Ihe  balance  is  said  to  be  in  the  nation's  favour. 
This  mode  of  estimating  the  so  called  balance  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  assumpiiui)  that  the  precious  metals  consti- 
tute the  wealth  of  a  country ; — when  (he  imporis  from  any 
country,  as  valued  in  money,  exceed  the  exports  to  the 
same,  also  valued  in  money,  the  exporting  country  must 
part  with  aome  of  Its  precious  metals  in  payment;  and, 
according  to  the  doctrine,  must  so  far  Iom  by  the  trade. 
The  nation  bis  not  the  means  of  keeping  very  clear  ac- 
counts of  these  matters,  fur  it  has  an  arbitrary  standard 
af  value,  called  nfflciai,  which  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  which  official  value  is 


levire  for  perpleung  many  otherwise  simple  questions,  and 
Ebr  keeping  up  many  absurd  prejudices.  Now,  taking  these 
affidal  or  unreal  values  in  connexion  with  tho  device  of  the 


balance  of  trade,  we  find  thiit  during  the  year  1833  the 
United  Kingdom  gained  some  thirty  four  millions  sterling 
by  a  favourable  balance ;  for  its  imports,  or  the  goods  it  re- 
ceived from  foreigners,  amounted  to  forty-five  millions, 
whilst  its  exports,  or  the  goods  it  sent  to  foreigners,  amounted 
la  seventv-nine  millions.  In  IS32  the  same  sort  of  excess 
amounted  to  thirty-two  millions,  and  in  IS31  Id  twenty-two 
DillioDi.  If  the  favourable  balance  of  these  three  years  were 
inything  but  a  fiction,  it  is  manifext  that  the  nation  would, 
in  these  three  years  only,  have  accumulated  specie  to  the 
extent  of  the  favourable  balance,  and  this  would  amount  to 
the  sum  of  eighty-eight  millions  sterling.  But,  further, 
the  same  favourable  balance  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
half  century,  or  longer ;  and  the  result  would  be,  that  all 
tb«  specie  m  the  world  would  at  the  present  time  be  locked 
ap  in  this  island,  and  that  the  balance  of  thirty-four  mitliona 
m  1833  would  only  be  a  small  addition  to  the  heap.  Such 
s  result  is  impossible,  for  bullion  is  as  much  a  commodity 
br  sale  as  com,  and  Js  consecjucntly  as  geneiaUy  exchanged. 
[See  BtJLLiQN.]  But  if  this  result  were  possible,  and  a 
nation  resolving  to  sell  only  for  specie,  as  the  Chinese  affect 
lo  do  with  regard  to  tea,  could  have  the  power  of  selling 
Xily  for  specie,  this  power  of  turning  all  its  goods  to  Kold, 
.Ike  the  same  power  bestowed  upon  the  wise  king  Hidas, 
*oald  eonfer  the  privilege  of  being  without  food,  and  clothes. 
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produced  cheaper  and  better  abroad.  It  is  tbe  power  of 
exchanging  the  surplus  produce  of  one  country  for  tha 
surplus  produce  of  anotbn'  country  which  constitutes  tha 
ultimata  object  of  all  foreign  commerce.  The  profit  of  the 
individual  merchant  is  the  moving  force  which  impels  the 
machinery  of  this  commerce,  but  the  end  is,  that  each  coun- 
try may  consume  what  it  would  otherwise  go  without.  In 
this  point  of  view,  every  country  is  a  gainer  by  its  foreign 
commerce  ;  and  if  this  gain  could  be  estimated  by  figures, 
every  country  which  exchanges  .its  products  with  another 
country  would  have  a  favourable  balance  of  trade :  for  bulh 
individuals  and  nations  exchange  that  which  ihey  do  not 
want  fur  other  things  that  thevdowant;  and  when  both 
parties  continue  to  carry  on  such  exchange,  it  is  clear  that 
both  are     -  -  -      ""    "       -  -       -  --  .^-. 

cannot  \ 
settled. 

BALANI'NUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  and  family  CaraUiovtda.  The  aperies  of  tbia 
genus  ore  all  remarkable  in  possessing  along  slender  rostrum 
or  snout,  which  is  fttmished  at  the  bp  with  a  minute  pair 
of  sharp  horizontal  jaws:  this  instrument  is  used  by  the 
animal  in  depositing  its  eggs,  which  are  generally  placed 
'-  the  kerne]  of  some  flruit. 


ralue  to  ■  country  except  as  it  gives  the  people  of  that 
Munlry  the  power  of  consummg  foreign  productions,  which 
tlM7  eitbtr  cannot  produce  at  iJl  at  home,  or  which  ar» 


Baiamnut  nueam,  ot  the  nul-weovil,  depoaits  its  eggs  in 
both  the  common  nut  and  tbe  Blbert,  having  bored  a  hole 
for  that  purpose  while  the  nut  is  young  and  tender.  When 
■bout  to  perform  this  operation,  the  little  animal  may  bo 
seen  travelling  over  tbe  nut,  and  feeling  with  its  antennn 
to  discover  a  convenient  situation,  in  selecting  which  it 
shows  great  care :  the  spotbeing  determined  oit,it  cuts  a  hole 
with  the  jaws  at  tbe  top  of  the  snout  until  it  reaches  tha 
kernel ;  in  this  bole  the  egg  is  deposited,  which  in  a  short 
time  is  hatched  and  becomes  a  maggot  or  larva.  The  nut 
being  but  slightly  injured  continues  to  grow  and  ripen, 
while  the  larva  feeds  upon  Its  kemeL  In  course  of  time, 
this  larva  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  ahell,  through  which  it 
makes  it*  escape,  and  immediately  burrows  into  the  ground, 
where  it  assumes  tbe  pupa  state,  from  whtefa.  in  tho  follow- 
ing summer,  the  perfect  insect  proceeds.  Tbe  above  figure 
represents  a  nut  which  has  been  pierced  b*  the  larva. 

Balaninut  glandium,  another  ^ecias  or  the  same  genus 
atlarks  the  acorn  in  the  sanw  manner  ai  the  one  above 
mentioned  does  the  nut. 

BALANOPHO'RBiS,  a  natural  order  of  parasitical 
plants  belonging  to  that  one  of  the  five  principal  claaws  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which  the  name  ot  S/ntatit^e» 
is  applied.  They  grow  upon  the  toots  of  woody  plants,  in 
tropical  oonDtrieai  rooljng  into  ibeir  wood,  flmn  whkh  timf 
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draw  their  nnlriiDent,  u  tlie  tnisletoe  fhtm  ttie  branobei 
of  tbe  thorn.  Nona  of  the  species  have  fully-formed 
Inves;  hut,  in  lieu  of  tbera,  closely -packed  fleshy  scalei 
dothe  their  Ht«ms  and  guuil  their  flovcrs  in  their  in- 
fancy. Suooulent  in  texture,  dingy  in  colour,  and  often 
sprineing  from  a  browo  and  shapeless  rootstock,  Ba- 
lanophoretB  remind  the  observer  of  fungi  more  than  of 
floweiing  plants;  and,  in  fact,  they  appear  intermediate  in 
nature  between  the  two.  If  they  have  flowers  and  sexes, 
both  are  of  the  simplest  kind ;  and  their  ovules,  instead  of 
changing  to  seeds,  like  those  of  other  flowering  plants, 
become,  according  to  Mr.  Endlicher,  hags  of  sporeSi  like 
those  of  tnie  tlowerlesB  plants.  £ven  Ihair  woody  system 
is  of  the  most  imperfect  kind,  fur  it  is  either  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  destitute  of  spiral  vessels.  It  is  probalile 
that  numerous  ^nera  and  species  of  this  singular  order 
still  remain  undiscovered  in  the  depths  of  tropical  forests, 
vhere  they  lurk  among  the  herba'^it,  and  are  not  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  mere  flower-gathering  travutlor. 
Vp  to  the  present  time,  only  eight  spei:ies  have  been  dis- 
covered, arranged  under  the  genera  Helotu,  Scybaiium, 
Langtjorffia,  wd  Batawphora. 
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The  genus  is  moat  widely  Jilliifi,  and  abound!  upoo 
almost  all  bodies,  whether  flud  or  mOTeahle.  that  oBer  an 
opportunity  far  it  la  attach  itself  to  tbtm,  and  are  im- 
mersed in  the  sea.  On  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water,  on 
ships,  on  timber,  whether  floating  or  at  IMt,  on  lobsters 
ana  other  crustaceans,  on  the  sbetls  of  conchiCera  nod 
mollusks,  colonies  of  balani  are  to  be  Ibuiid. 


BALA'NTIA,  from  0aXaiTioi;  a  bag  or  pouch,  the  gene- 
ric name  which  the  German  nHturalist  lUiucr  gave  to  the 
animals  cumraonly  called  PhatancTx  IP/iiilnn^sIa) ;  the 
letter  name  he  reserves  for  the  Petavritti  iPrtauriu)  of 
other  loolngi^ts.     [See  PHALAKQEa  and  Petavrus.] 

BA'LANUS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  sessile  cirrhipcds  or 
barnacles,  formed  by  Bruguicres  fmm  some  species  of  the 
genus  l.epa*.  IJnn.  Sowerhy  has,  fur  reasons  which  appear 
to  him  conclusive,  re-united  to  Hatattui  those  species  which 
live  in  sponges,  and  which  Ij^ach  had  separated  under  the 
name  of  vlnufa.  Batanwi  offers  a  fp-cot  variety  of  form; 
hut  the  shell  will  he  found  lo  consist  of  six  valves,  four  of 
which  are  comparatively  larse,  coalescing  at  the  sides,  and 
forming  altogether  a  rude  hollow  cone,  whose  aperture  is 
closed  by  an  operculum  of  four  valves  (between  the  two 
foremos:  of  which  insue  the  jointed  fealher-hko  tenlxvla), 
and  its  base  by  a  tntaceous  plate. 


Balana*  Pnttarut  (Lmat  Piitlaeut,  Uoliru}  ia  Omt 
described  in  the  1 9ih  number  of  the  Zoological  Jound,  ky 
Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  in  his  '  DaaeripiMn  of 
the  Cirrhipeda,  Conchifera,  and  Mollusea,  in  «  odleriiaa 
formed  by  the  Officers  of  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
employed  between  the  Years  IB26  and  1830  in  aurrejiBg 
the  southern  Coasts  of  South  America,  bicluding  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaens  and  the  Coast  of  Tieira  del  FuesD,* 

'  This  cirrhiped,'  writes  CapUin  King,  '  which  at  Coo- 
ccpcion  de  Chile  is  fVequently  of  a  larger  aiie  than  Sn 
inches  and  a  half  long  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  forms  a  very  common  and  highly-estMEoad  M 
of  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is  called  piro,  from  the  Beinni- 
nated  processes  of  the  two  posterior  opercular  valvea,  Tha 
anterior  and  posterior  opercular  %'alves,  when  in  eonbd, 

S resent  some  resemblance  to  a  parrot's  beek,  whwea 
[olina's  name.  It  is  also  found  very  abundantly  at  Vil- 
divia  and  at  Calbuco,  near  the  north  of  the  jflinil  of 
Chiloo.  It  occurs  in  large  bunchea,  and  presents  aotDewbtt 
of  a  cactus-like  appearance.  The  parent  is  corerod  by  it* 
progeny,  so  Itiat  large  branches  are  found  cotnpoBBd  of  fiwa 
Htly  to  a  hundred  distinct  individuals,  each  of  which  bccnbe* 
in  its  turn  the  foundation  of  anotlier  colony.  One  spa 
cimcii,  in  the  possession  of  my  friencl  W.  J.  Broderip.  Bw, 
consists  of  a  numerous  group  based  on  two  larita  iiidin- 
^  duals.  They  are  collected  by  Iwing  chopped  off  with  a 
.  hatchet.  At  Concepcion,  where  they  are  found  of  lamr 
size  than  to  the  southward,  (hey  are  principally  procuiedat 
I  the  island  of  Quiriquina,  which  lies  across  tka  entiaoeeof 
'  the  bay ;  whence  they  are  exported  in  large  quantilies  ta 
'  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  where  they  are  a»- 
sidered  as  a  greet  delicacy,  and  indeed  wtih  aome  juaiiee^ 
for  the  flesh  equals  in  richness  and  delicacy  that  of  tka 
crab,  which,  when  boiled  and  eaten  cold,  it  very  muck 
resembles.' 

The  spined  and  smooth  varieties  of  Balantu  Momtium, 
Sowerby,  Aeaita  Montagui,  Leach,  albrd  -t— pItt  rf 
thoM  spedet  which  U^'e  in  ipongra. 
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M,  Balanus  Montagni. 

ft,  Varitttv  witUoui  apinea,  and  with  a  flat  baae. 

Fossil  halani  have  been  found  in  the  later  deposits,  and 
ftpecie»  are  recorded  from  the  beds  at  Piacenza,  Bourdeaux, 
Paris,  Essex,  &c.     [See  Cirrhipkda.] 

BALA  RUG,  a  villa^i^e  near  the  town  of  Frontignan,  in 
the  department  of  Herault,  in  France,  celebrated  for  its 
nrarm  baths.  It  is  near  the  border  of  the  large  pool  {Hang) 
3f  Thau ;  43**  28'  N.  lat.,  3°  41'  E.  long.  The  baths  are  at 
some  diitance  IVom  the  village :  there  are  three  of  them ; 
and  the  place  is  well  frequented.  The  waters  are  described 
as  tonic  (Malte  Brun),  and  good  for  relaxation  of  the  fibres, 
obstructions  and  pains,  whether  rheumatic  or  caused  by 
wounds :  they  are  salt  to  the  taste,  but  not  so  salt  or  so  dis- 
agreeable as  sea-water.  The  temperature  is  about  129°  of 
Fahrenheit  in  summer,  and  115''  in  winter.  In  Malte 
Brun's  Giog,  (Iftst  edition)  the  temperature  is  given  at  48° 
of  Reaumur,  or  140  of  Fahrenheit.  The  soring  from  which 
the  waten  flow  is  below  the  level  both  oi  the  pool  and  of 
the  sea. 

These  iraters  are  taken  from  May  till  the  end  pf  Septem- 
ber: the?  are  much  recommended  by  the  physicians  of 
MontpeUier,  A'om  which  place  Balaruc  is  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  distant  to  tne  S.W.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Opposite  the  baths  of  Balaruc,  in  the  midst  of  the  pool  of 
Thau,  there  is  an  isolated  rock,  called  Rocairals,  or  Rocque- 
rol.  the  base  of  which  is  commonly  covered  with  muscles 
and  other  shell-fish.  These  the  inhabitants  detach  from 
the  rock  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  attached  to  a  long  handle. 
The  chapel  of  Balaruc  contains  an  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Montgolfier,  the  aeronaut,  who  was  buried  here 
in  1810. 

We  do  not  know  the  present  population  of  Balaruc.  In 
the  Dictionnaire  Um'versel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804)  it  is 
given  at  404.  (Enn/c.  Methodique  ;  Reichaid's  Descriptive 
R(Hid  Book  of  France.) 

BALAS  RUBY,  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  to  designate 
the  rose- red  varieties  of  Spinel.  [See  Spinel.]  It  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  oriental  ruby  (the  sapphire) 
a  gem  of  much  greater  rarity  and  value. 

B.\LASORE,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  in 
Hindustan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  India,  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  natives  had 
also  fiictories  at  Balasore,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
cloths  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  difierent  channel 
into  which  that  trade  has  since  come  sufiiciently  accounts 
for  the  retirement  of  the  British,  and  probably  also  for  the 
de<*lining  condition  of  the  town.  The  buildings  erected  by 
Europeans  have  for  the  roost  part  fallen  into  ruins ;  and 
the  houses  which  are  habitable  are  meanly  built.  In  1 822 
the  town  was  estimated  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
trade  now  carried  on  here  is  principally  with  the  Maldives* 
islanders,  whose  boats,  con8tructe<l  of  the  trunks  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  arrive  at  Balasore  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  Their  import  cargoes 
consist  of  oir,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  which  U  their  grand  staple ;  cowries,  tortoise-shell, 
and  salted  fish.  These  articles  they  exchange  for  rice, 
suj^r,  broad-cloths,  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  hardwares,  and 
cutler)' ;  and  with  these  they  return  home  during  the  month 
of  De^rober,  favoured  by  the  north-east  monsoon.  Some 
trade  is  likewise  carried  on  in  salt,  which  is  made  on  the 
sea-shore  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  by  lixiviating  the  mud 
in  the  manner  practised  in  the  Sunderbunds  of  Bengal. 

Balasore  is  still  the  principal  port  of  Cuttack,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  dry  docks,  in  which  vessels  drawing  not  more 
than  fourteen  feet  water  can  be  admitted  at  spring-tides. 
The  town  is  situated  in  21°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  86°  56'  E.  long. ; 
and  is  141  miles  travelling  distance  fnim  Calcutta, 

(Renneirs  Menntir  <if  a  Map  qf  Hindustan ;  Hamilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer  ;  and  Reports  of  Committee  qf  the 
Houxe  f\f  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

BALA8SA-6YARMUTH,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hun- 
garian cifcle  of  Neogribd,  to  tho  woal  of  Sz^tieny,  it  titu- 
Me^  on  the  Ipoly,  in  48*  4'  N.  lat.,  and  19*  18'  E.  kmg.,  and 


in  the  eentre  of  a  rioh  expanse  of  corn-lands.  The  vidnity 
produces  much  wine  as  well  as  grain,  and  its  annual  fain 
and  manufactures  are  of  consi^rable  importance.  The 
inhabitants  amount  to  about  4300,  among  whom  are  many 
Jews.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  celebrated 
for  its  frequent  and  successful  resistance  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Turks.  It  has  a  '  Comitati»-Hau8,*  where  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  circle  conduct  its  civil  affairs ;  a  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue. 

BA'LATON,  LAKE,  or  the  '  Flatten  Sea,*  a  lake  situ* 
ated  in  the  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  and  called  by 
the  native  writers  the  *  Sea'  or  *  Mediterranean'  of  that 
kingdom.  Its  length,  in  a  line  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, is  estimated  at  40,000  klaflers  (about  forty-six  miles) ; 
it  is  bordered  by  the  circles  of  Vesiprim,  Szala,  and  Somogv 
or  Siimeg ;  in  breadth  it  is  extremely  irregular,  for  though 
it  is  not  less  than  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  near  Fok,  it  is 
not  more  than  1263  feet  (under  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  near  the 
peninsula  of  Tihany  :  on  the  average,  Csaplovics  states  the 
breadth  to  be  about  3000  klaflers,  or  three  miles  ana  a  half. 
Its  geographical  positipn,  according  to  Weiland,  is  between 
46°45'  and  47°  5/ N.  lat.,  and  17^14'  and  18°  10' E.  lon^. 
The  depth  of  this  lake  is  very  variable,  but  in  general  it 
may  be  set  down  as  ranging  from  twenW -seven  to  thirty-six 
feet,  the  latter  being  its  depth  near  Tihany ;  it  occupies  a 
surface,  according  to  Lichtenstem,  of  about  110  square 
miles,  to  which  may  be  added  an  extent  of  129,738  yochs,  or 
about  88,170  acres,  of  swamps  and  marshes,  on  the  side  of 
Somogy  in  particular,  which  its  inundations  render  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Such  portion  of  its  waters  as  are  not  briny  are 
supposed  in  part  to  be  derived  from  an  underground  com- 
munication  with  the  Danube ;  at  all  events,  it  is  supplied 
with  fresh  water  by  the  Szala,  which  flows  into  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  as  well  as  by  nine  springs  which  rise  on 
its  margin,  and  thirty- one  rivulets  and  brooks,  independently 
of  whatever  quantities  it  receives  from  the  sources  which 
ascend  from  its  bed.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  through  the 
Sio,  near  the  town  of  Fok.  Its  northern  sides  are  encircled 
by  hills  and  mountains,  some  covered  with  woods  and  othere 
with  vineyards;  the  surrounding  country  is  full  of  lime- 
stone, intermixed  with  red  and  yellow  day.  The  waters  of 
the  Balaton  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  not  a  day 
passes  without  their  foaming  and  becoming  so  violently 
agitated  as  to  drive  in  waves  against  its  banks ;  this  occun 
mostly  in  the  evening,  and  they  have  a  gentle  ebb  and  flow 
daily  likewise,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon ;  at  least  it  has  been  observed  that,  when  the  moon  ia 
nearest  the  full,  the  springs  which  rise  through  its  bed  flow 
with  pecuhar  rapidity.  These  springs  are  supposed  to  brin^ 
much  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  particles  of  iron  from  the 
limestone  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  The  water 
is  beautifully  clear  and  transparent,  excepting  when  it  be- 
oomes  boisterous  or  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and  then  they  assume 
a  sombre,  blueish  hue,  which  those  who  navigate  its  surface 
regard  as  a  prognostic  of  the  approaching  weather.  IVe  are 
also  told  by  Csaplovics,  that '  so  ereat  an  abundance  of  fish 
is  found  in  the  lake,  that  the  fisnermen  of  Kessthely  take 
at  times  from  150  to  200  ewt  of  them  at  a  single  draught.* 
There  is  one  species,  the  Fogat  {Perca  lucioperca),  which 
is  found  in  no  other  spot ;  it  is  commonly  termed  the  *  tooth« 
fish,*  or 'teethed- mouth,*  from  four  tusk-like  teeth,  which 
protrude  even  when  its  mouth  is  shut:  in  form  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  ptke,  but  in  colour  it  is  darker ;  it 
frequently  weighs  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and  soraetimet 
twenty  pounds,  and  its  flesh,  which  ia  of  snowy  whiteness, 
is  dehcious.  Another  kind  of  fish,  the  '  whitefish  or  sword- 
ling  iCyprinus  cultratus),  ^atly  resembles  the  herring, 
and  they  appear  in  the  lake  in  such  immense  shoals  during 
the  winter  season,  that  the  fishermen  haul  from  under 
the  ice  in  a  single  day  sufficient  to  load  forty  or  fifty  carts. 
The  '  goat's  claw*  is  another  remarkable  production  peculiat 
to  lake  Balaton ;  it  is  a  small  petrifisctaon,  of  the  sixe  and 
shape  of  half  a  goat's  claw ;  they  are  in  fact  nothing  but 
mussels,  rendered  undistinguisoable  by  the  incrustation 
which  has  formed  around  them.  The  lake,  indeed,  is  full 
of  this  shell -fish  in  a  natural  state ;  and  amongst  them  we 
find  what  is  here  called  the  '  breeding-mussel'  {HeH9 
vivipara)f  which  ia  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
which,  instead  of  laying  eggs  like  the  rest  of  its  kind,  brings 
forth  its  young  alive,  with  the  shell  fViU-lbrmed;  neither 
is  it  hermaphrodite,  aa  ia  the  case  with  eCbera  ef  the  spe» 
eiet.  When  kept  in  a  gUse  of  pue  «iiir  finr  a  nm 
days  it  will  produce  twenty  or  thirty  joong.    Crmbei  cnj- 
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fish,  otters,  tortoises,  &c.,  are  also  inhabitants  of  the  lake. 
Iron-sand  is  likewise  one  of  its  peculiarities ;  and  *  I  am 
not  aware,'  says  Csaplovics,  •  though  it  is  found  near  Mes- 
sina in  Sicily,  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  that  it  exists  in  any  other  inland  sea.  Although  full 
of  particles  of  iron  of  peculiar  brilliancy  and  purity,  it  does 
not  corrode  either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  it  remains  un- 
affected by  heat.  If  the  magnet  be  applied  to  it,  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  sand  will  be  taken  up  by  it ;  and  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  exhibits  small  grains  of 
various  precious  stones,  such  as  the  ^rnet,  ruby,  amethyst, 
topaz.  &c.*  There  is  an  excellent  spring  of  acidulous 
water  near  Fiired,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which 
has  become  a  place  of  great  resort. 

BALBEC.     [See  Baalbkc] 

BA'LBI.  GA'SPARO,  a  Venetian  merchant  and  tra- 
veller, who  lived  in  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  and  the  business  of  his 
trade  led  him  to  Aleppo,  whence  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
India,  which  lasted  several  years.  On  his  return  to  Venice 
he  published  an  account  of  this  journey,  Via^gio  aW  Indie 
Orieniali,  8vo.  Venice.  1590,  which  was  reprmted  in  1600. 
Balbi*s  narrative  is  curious,  as  it  refers  to  an  epoch  when 
India  was  much  less  known  than  it  is  now,  and  was  in  a 
state  very  different  from  the  present.  The  Portuguese  were 
then  the  great,  indeed  the  only,  European  nation  trading  to 
]ndia.  and  their  establishments  on  the  coasts  were  numerous 
and  strong.  Those  Venetian  merchants  who  ventured  so 
far  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  security  under  their  protection.  Balbi 
wrote  in  an  unpretending  style,  which  bears  marks  of  his 
candour  as  to  what  he  himself  saw,  and  also  of  his  credulity 
with  regard  to  matters  which  he  knew  only  from  hearsay. 
He  is  very  minute  and  exact  in  every  particular  of  mercan- 
tile information ;  but  his  statements  are  scanty  with  regard  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 

Balbi  proceeded  from  Aleppo  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  embarked  on  the  river,  which  he  represents  as 
dangerous,  owing  to  rapids  and  shallows.  He  landed  on 
the  left  bank,  at  the  distance  of  one  day  and  a  half  from 
Bagdad,  which  he  calls  New  Babylon,  and  to  which  city 
he  proceeded  by  land.  F^rom  Bagdad  he  descended  the 
Tigris  to  Bussora,  and  there  embarked  for  Ormuz,  where 
the  Portuguese  had  a  fort,  the  sovereign  of  that  barren 
little  island  being  tributary  to  them.  All  provisions  came 
from  the  coast  of  Persia.  Balbi  speaks  of  the  pearl  fishery 
which  Was  carried  on  at  Bahrein  and  other  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  Ormuz  he  proceeded  to  Diu,  another 
factory  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  and  thence  to  Goa,  their  chief  settlement  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the  trade 
in  those  places,  of  the  various  goods  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets, their  prices  in  Venetian  currency,  the  duties,  freights, 
&c.  From  Goa  he  went  to  Cochin,  and  thence  round 
Cape  Comorin  to  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Thom6,  as  he  calls 
it,  another  Portuguese  factory.  He  gives  a  curious  sketch 
of  the  missionaries,  and  their  mode  of  converting  the 
people  at  that  time.  He  saw  the  king  of  Cochin,  and  an- 
other Indian  chief,  who  came  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Cochin  to  settle  amicably  certain  disputes  with  those  fathers, 
who  had  sent  numerous  missionaries  inland,  and  had  con- 
verted so  many  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  native  kings 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  crown.  *  The  Jesuit  fathers,'  says 
Balbi,  •  go  about  armed,  and  followed  by  great  numbers  of 
the  converts  :  one  of  them  in  particular,  a  Genoese  by  birth, 
rides  about  the  country-,  he  and  his  men,  armed  with  mus- 
kets and  carrying  before  them  a  standard  with  the  image 
of  the  Saviour,  and  converting  multitudes  of  people,  who 
follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  which  so  terrifles  the  Pagans, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  it*  At  St.  Thom6  Balbi  embarked 
with  several  Portuguese  merchants  for  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1583.  His  account  of  that 
remote  country  is  the  most  curious  part  of  his  narrative. 
Pegu  was  then  a  powerful  kingdom  ;  Ava  was  subject  to  it, 
and  even  Siam  was  its  tributary.  The  ship  in  which  Balbi 
was  having  arrived  at  Negrais,  the  goods  and  passengers 
were  transferred  into  boats,  in  which  they  ascended  the 
river  Irawaddi  for  eleven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
arrived  at  Mecxiao,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  the  capital  of 
Pegu,  which  was  twelve  miles  east  from  the  river.  Balbi 
represents  the  town  as  very  kirge,  divided  into  old  and 
new  :  the  new  town  was  square,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditehes.    A  number  of  large  crocodiles  were  kept  in  the 


ditches  to  prevent  anv  one  (Vom  twimmiiig  oter.  The 
streets  were  wide,  the  houses  built  of  woodbind  dirfy  inside. 
The  king*s  palace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  new  town  :  the 
old  town  was  occupied  by  the  trading  people.  The  town  <^ 
Pegu  has  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Burmans,  who  con- 
quered it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenUi  century,  and 
left  standing  only  the  great  temple  of  Shomadoo.  Balbi 
had  an  audience  of  the  king,  who  inquired  about  the  tra- 
vellers native  country,  and  being  told  it  was  a  republic  and 
had  no  king,  he  burst  into  sudi  violent  laughter  at  thii 
novelty,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing  to  whieh 
he  was  subject.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  beard 
something  of  European  politics,  for  he  asked  Balbi  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  who  had  recently  oonqnered  Ror- 
tugal  (Philip  II.  of  Spain).  The  king,  according  to  Balbi  i 
account,  behaved  very  graciously  to  him,  and  nude  him  a 
present  of  a  golden  cup  and  several  pieces  of  China  damitk 
silk,  to  the  great  surpnse  of  the  natives.  Balbi  had  hronghi 
from  India  some  fine  emeralds,  which  the  kins  purehaud 
at  the  price  set  on  them  by  the  brokers,  and  Baibi  was  naid 
partly  in  other  precious  stones  and  partly  in  gansa,  or  lead 
pieces,  which  were  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  lUlin 
traveller  observes  that  he  might  have  obtained  douUe  the 
price,  had  he  made  a  present  to  the  brokns,  '  they  being 
easily  bribed.'  He  gave  a  firelock  to  the  king's  son,  Ibr  which 
he  was  never  paid.  He  asked  leave  to  procwd  to  Ava.  where 
the  finest  rubies  were  to  be  obtained,  but  was  prevented  by 
a  war  breaking  out  between  Pegu  and  Ava.  Hie  latter 
kingdom  had  revolted ;  and  the  king  of  Pefpi  diseoieriDg 
that  many  of  his  own  officers  and  govemora  nad  oonapirod 
against  him,  found  means  to  entice  tnem  to  theeapital,  ^ith 
their  wives  and  children,  and  there  burnt  them  alive,  to 
the  number  of  4000.  The  number  is  no  doubt  exaggerated, 
but  Balbi  states  that  he  saw  the  poor  wretches,  and  heard 
their  shrielo.  Of  course  he  did  not  count  them,  and  be  is 
not  very  particular  about  his  ciphers  in  these  niattei\  far 
he  talks  of  armies  of  a  million,  or  at  the  leaat  half  a  millian, 
of  combatants.  He,  however,  often  qualifies  his  italeDienti 
by  saying  '  such  was  the  common  report.'  The  war  cndtd 
favourably  for  the  king  of  Pegu,  who  killed  the  king  «f 
Ava,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  in  triaaiph. 
Balbi  mentions  the  festivals  and  ceremonials  of  the  eowt  of 
Pegu,  in  which  the  white  elephants  of  the  king  Mied  s 
conspicuous  part.  Upon  the  whole  he  gives  a  favouraUs 
account  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  as  being  a  mild,  weU-^ispoied 
race,  and  remarkably  tolerant,  as  well  as  their  t^apoiasa  or 
monks,  whose  conduct  seems  to  have  been  as  exemphiy  H 
their  doctrines  were  charitable.  They  did  not  picTiBI 
any  of  their  countrymen  from  becoming  Chriiitiana,  tad 
said  that  men  could  be  good  in  any  religion.  Indian  eoltOB 
stufis  were  then  the  principal  article  of  importation  to  Fen; 
silver  was  exported  to  Bengal,  and  rice  to  Malaoea,  whidi 
u'as  another  Portuguese  establishment.  Balbi,  after  le- 
maining  two  years  in  Pegu,  set  ofi*  for  Martaban,  and  thavt 
embarked  to  return  to  Cochin.  In  this  voyage  he  was  ia 
danger  of  being  cast  on  the  island  of  Camicobar,  the  iahi- 
bitants  of  which,  he  says,  were  cannibals.  The  wind, 
ever,  turned  favourable,  and  in  seventeen  days  they 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  Portuguese  had  Iheto 
At  Cochin  he  was  detained  seven  months  before  be  eoold 
get  a  passage  for  Ormuz.  He  tells  many  curious  paitira- 
lars  of  the  i^eoplc  of  the  Malabar  coast,  their  superrtitkni^ 
&c.  He  also  heard  there  of  the  princes  of  Japan,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Itak,  where  they  had  been  on  a  vinl 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIIL,  and  were  going  home,  aoeoB- 
paniecl  by  a  number  of  Capuchins  and  other  frian.  A 
Chinese  vessel,  which  arrive<I  at  Cochin,  brought  the  news 
of  the  great  progress  which  Christianity  was  making  il 
China,  where  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit,  having  learned  the  lan- 
guage, preached  with  the  emperor*s  permission.  Balbi  n- 
tumed  home  by  the  way  of  Ormuz,  Bussora,  Bagdad,  and 
Aleppo.  He  had  left  Aleppo  in  1579,  and  returned  in  1561. 

Balbi  seems  to  have  l>een  the  first  traveller  who  gave  §■ 
account  of  Transgangetic  India.  Olearius,  in  his  eation  sf 
Mandelslo's  travels,  gives  an  abridgment  of  Balbi^a  jounay* 
as  Mandelslo  himself,  who  travelled  in  the  East  Indilt 
about  half  a  century  Inter  than  Balbi,  did  not  visit  P^ga. 
A  Latin  translation  of  Balbi's  narrative  is  in  Die  Bnll 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  to  the  Etui  Immmk 
Frankfort,  1590-64.  Prevost,  in  his  Hititdre  Gii4Mk ^ 
des  Voyages^  gives  an  account  of  Pegu  fh>m  SlieldiB«  a  ' 
later  traveller,  in  which  he  quotes  BalbL 
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tot,  after  being  twice  consul,  was  clectod  emperor  liy  Iho 
•mate  in  opposition  to  ilio  usurper  Muximinuii,  who  was 
■upportLfl  by  tbo  iRgions  in  Germany.  The  two  Gordiani, 
father  and  son,  who  bad  been  prorlaimed  ahortlj'  bulbre  in 
Africa  with  tbu  npprobatibn  of  iKe  senate,  wen;  overpowered 
mnd  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  CapcUianus,  the  i^vcrnor  of 
Mauritania,  who  hod  taken  tho  part  of  Mayiminus.  [See 
noRUi  a:4Us.]  Masiminus  himself,  hearinR  that  the  senalo 
had  outlawed  bim,  was  preparini,'  to  march  from  Illyricum 
into  Italy.  Rome  was  in  great  consternation.  The  senate 
in  this  euicrf^nc}-  elected  two  emporoni— Clodius  Pupienus 
Maxjmui,  an  cxpurienocd  officer  who  hud  risen  from  a  low 
■tation  to  the  hif^hest  ranks,  anil  Balbinu-t,  a  man  of  fortune 
and  ennncxions,  andof  a  milil  conciliatory  charurler.  As 
the  two  emperors  elect  wore  pnicecilinR  to  the  Capilel  to 
ofBir  oacrifice  tothv^oiU  the  people  and  the  soblicrsstoppcl 
tli«  way,  demanding  an  emperor  from  tho  t-imdy  of  tiio 
Oortliani,  wlw  were  popular  faiourileo  A  Imi  twtlio  years 
oragi'.  the  son  of  a  dauf,hIor  of  Iho  cbler  Gordiimus  iHiiiff 
found,  vra.^  saluted  Ljjnar  by  the  nanio  ot  Marcus  \nt  luus 
Gonhonus,  afti.ru  ards  knoun  in  bistorj  lu,  tilt  Tlunl  Gor 
dianus.  Aftir  tbu  tumult  wjs  thus  ip|H.i!,t.d  and  the  cus 
lomary  names  in  tlic  Cm  us  were  p\cn  fur  the  unusc 
raent  of  the  Rom  m  pi,npli.  Matnnus  set  off  for  Norlb 
Italy  to  oppose  Maximinui,  -iiiil  llalbinus  r<.raained  at 
Rome.  A  serious  tuniult  broke  out  sborth  ufti  r  in  tliL  city 
twapra<t»riansoldiirs  haMii„  rntcrt.  1  un  cmod  tliL  senale- 
liMise  to  listen  to  tlic  ditrussi  ms  win,  slabbed  t)  deulli 
by  some  of  tho  M  uMors  who  intondcl  that  they  nen.  h|>iis 
of  Maxiiuinus  The  praloriiii  guards  ro^o  (o  aitngc  tlw 
death  of  their  romradts  -in  I  llu  {icopk  on  the  olbir  i>i'U. 
excited  by  ttio  simlors  ran  l>  -ittiiik  llu  pnetorians  wlio 
defended  tbemselves  iu  Ibi'iv  camp,  ami  kiUisl  many  of  the 
eitixeiis.  The  people  next  ijit  olf  the  conduits  that  supplied 
the  camp  wilh  water;  hut  ihe  pra<l»riuns  Kallicit  iMit. 
lepulsLxl  ihe  liesjegers,  uiid  set  fire  to  a  diitrict  of  Iho  city. 
The  greatest  disnr<ler  prevailtil,  wlu-ii  Balhiuus,  who  at 
first  bad  remained  inactive,  came  out  to  eiidcavour  to  part 
the  combat  am  ]<,  but  ho  was  asialled  with  stones,  and 
voundi-d.  As  a  la^^t  ex|)edieiil,  the  mmatxrs  thuuKht  of 
e\hibilina  to  the  uiuhiliido  tli.>  hoy  (lonlianus,  who  was 
clad  in  the  irai>frial  purple  aud  lilii.-<l  ilium  Ihe  shoulders 
uf .1  tall  man.  Tho  seiierjliim  ubi.b  "  '  " 
tiio  soldier*  fell  fur  llio  nninc  of  Cordianus  pi 
desired  L-ffcct,  and  the  luuiult  was  aiiiH-aiieiL 
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nnd  Scythians.     They  wero  both  regretted  in    orivato 

^e  R,nli  =^*^»'"'''>',°"''  '"*  ^''•^fn.nt  mannori  and 
taste.  Balhmus  was  fond  of  luxury  and  roflnoment,  and  w^ 
also  a  lover  of  hlerature :  be  appeirs  to  have  been  a  p^T" 
h?.  ™?  ,reP"t»t'<>n .in  his  time.  His  house,  inhabiled  by 
hjs  posterity,  was  sUIl  existing  in  tho  time  of  Diocletian 
(Julius  Copitolinu*.  Jiixtnria  Augmta.)  Maximus  bad 
foreseen  his  fate ;  and  ho  told  Balbinus.  at  tho  time  of  their 
election,  that  tho  hatred  of  the  soldiers  would  prove  fatal 
to  them  both.  The  account  of  the  transactions  of  tho  reign 
ot  these  two  emperors  aflbnls  a  striking  picture  of  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  Rome  in  tho  age  which  followed 
triatot  the  Anloninos.  In  tho  century  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Commodus  and  the  accession^  Dio- 
clUian  no  kss  than  thirty  em[)erors,  besides  pretenders, 
lollowid  each  other  in  rapid  suctession     and  of  all  these 


Maximiniu  huil  laid  sie;;i-  to  Aipidvio.  wln'n*  hu 


>ul>in 


mutiny  by  his 


lO'  enji>y  a  Iriuiuph 
exertion  im  his  )iart, 
peupio  of  Rome  were  < 
were  i)is-.iiti7.tle<l,  seei 
thev  rcmen>Iierc<l  tluil  M;i\iiiiiniis  ua^  -.m 
}w»  ctmiiv.  while  Mavimus  aud  1!  illniuir^ 
if  the  senate,  l'rovl><'atil•ll^  uti  llu'  ]i:ir 
BX^i'.lN.T.Ltuil  these  fecliiic*.  .\  U«lv  of 
Haximus  hail  led  lia.-k  tn  Kon.c.  ai>d  in 
lru>t4Ml.  ulikMl  III  the  jim1iiu>i  of  the  pra' 
undvmlanding  al<,>i  opinMM  ai'  tin-  ^amu  t 
furluiiately  e\ii.ti-d  Utwei'ii  the  twi> 
ira»  jealous  of  tlio  mililaiy  repuiali 
IVIiile  niu^t  of  the  cilineiiH  hod  gone  t 
liou  of  tbo  C'aiiitiilljle  galiiis,  Ihe  priVl< 


.  -  -    skilleir 

Mjidier-i.  who  afterwarfU  nia<le  their 
<:  uuil  (lie  latter  returned  to  Rome 
or  haviiitr.  thuui;h  witixml  much 
iidL-.l  Ih."  civil  war,  *.i).  ■li\.  Tho 
'erwlieluu-d  u  ith  j<iv,  but  (he  Mildiers 
■•   their   iulliicni'o'oii   the   d.i-liue ; 


BALBcyA,  VA'SCO  NU'NEZ  DE.  was  bom  in  Jon'z 

do  los  Cabulkiros,  in  Kstnmiadura,  abimt  the  year  1473. 

His  family,  though  lietonging  to  the  class  of  hidalgos  (or 

(P^illcuieii),  wan  not  in  very  atlhieiit  circumstances.    Vasiro 

iM  bis  youth  hebl  some  oBico  in  the  house  of  Don  I'wlro 

Porliiearrero,  lord  of  Iluelva;  and  in  ISUI  hoaccumpauicd 

Rodrigo  <le  Bastidns  in  bis  voyage  of  discovery  to  tho  new 

wurhl.     Baslklas  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  October,  in  two  ve»- 

Kels.     It  is  not  known  whether  Balboa  remaiiu.-d  wilh  Bus* 

.  _,a  ,  li'las  to  llu!  time  of  Ihe  unfurtunaie  death  of  iho  latter,  or 

the  (Kople  and  '  whelhvr  he  left  him  lieforc.  to  settle  in  Espaiiola  (Si.  Do- 

iroiluceil  the  I  mingo)  :  but  in  1.^10  Balboa  was  nl  Salvatierra,  one  of  the 

MiMHlime  }  sellhuuenls  in  that  inland,  and,  liir  from  having  U'tlereil  his 


.hielly 


to  have  un- 

s:    Balhiuus 

if  hit   colleague. 

iliiess  Iho  relubra- 

fallieil  out  to 


Utack  Ihe  puliicc  of  tho  etuiH'rurs.  Maxiinns,  being  ... 
Funned  of  this,  sent  for  liii  Iriisly  (i<'rm:ins ;  but  Balbinus, 
ihroujih  some  suspicion  of  tlie  ik><i:;ns  of  Maxinius,  op)iosed 
the  onlcr ;  in  r-ins«(|uence  of  which  tlii>  pirrt'iriaiis  hud  time 
to  force  the  entrance  of  tlui  palace,  when  ru^liin^'  intu  tbe 
iporliuentH,  iIh-v  uaitiA  liutli  emp<-nirs.  wbcun  they  ilra^'U'od 
i|(iiominiuUHly  ttiwards  their  ramp,  insulting  and  lonneiiliiig 
them  \t\  Ihu  way.  Hearing  that  theGcmiiins  wint.'  coming 
itlaxu  tli<-y  kilkil  their  lui>  prisoners  and  left  Iho  bodies 
in  the  •itreut.  Tlivy  then  t»i<k  Ihe  I<oy  (ionlianiis  to  thi.'ir 
:amp  anil  prorlnimed  liiin  em|>enir.  The  poople  likcwiM: 
aekiiowk-dged  bim,  and  the  scnalc  was  obliged  lo  do  the 
lame,  a.i>.  'Hi.  Tho  two  immU-reil  emperors  were  nu 
re  talked  of,  and  no  puiii^hiiicnt  was  inllicled  on  the 
■■BBssins.  Balbinus  and  Maximus  rciiined  little  more  than 
Mte  year ;  during  ubii-h  liiix-  they  had  sbimn  assiduity  in 
their  duties,  attentiun  lo  juMice  and  public  s.furity,  nnd 
respect  fur  the  aulbunlv  of  the  Uw".  Tliey  were,  nl  the 
timv  rif  their  death.  m.ikinR  preparationi  for  carrying  on  tbu 
wu  ayain^I  the  I'ersiaiit,  and  also  againit  Ihe  Sannatiant 


debt.  About  that  time.  Alonso  do 
L'uesa  projected  u  voyage  of  disco- 
very, the  king  bavuig  gran  led  them  llie  privilege  of  colo- 
nizing and  governing  all  those  torritorie*  which  they  might 
disciiver  fn)m  Cape  \'eiii  ( m  do  la  Vela),  in  I  li'  3'  N .  lat.,  and 
ra'  a'  W.  long,  lo  Cajw  Gracius-a-Ui.iK  iu  IS"  N.  lai.  and 
H^  ii'  W.  long.  The  portion  of  territory  allolUil  to  UJeda 
uror  oi  iiieir  exleudeil  as  far  as  tho  middle  ol'  the  gulf  of  tJralii  (or  iJa- 
:e  Ihe  choice  '  ■'■en),  and  that  allollcU  tu  Nir-ucsa,  from  that  point  to  Ca)w 
the  senators  Gracias-A-Dios.  Both  chiefs  set  sail  almost  at  Iho  same 
Ojeda  arrived  llrst,  and  lauded  near  tltc  site  of  Curia- 
After  suffering  severe  liisscsfroni  the  natives,  he  was 
obliged  lo  re-ciiibark.  and  procceilcd  to  the  gulf  of  Darieii, 
whom  ho  doicrmimil  on  forming  a  ix'tlleineiii  im  Iheendi- 
em  side  of  thai  gulf.  \Vilh  great  dillknlly  he  built  a  lew 
houses,  lu  which  he  gave  tbo  name  of  San  Sohasiinn. 
I>iily  expcctiiuc  Itiu'billor  Encisu.a  lawyer  who  beloiiKcil  iii 
the  expedition,  and  who  bail  n-niaiiiiil  at  KspaiJohi  to  luail 
Iwoships  Willi  men  and  ivuvihions, Ojeila at  last  delermiiicil 
l«  sail  in  quest  uf  him.  Kntrusting  ihc  rommond  of  iha 
sctllctnent  to  FrnnciM'o  Piiorro.  be  proceeded  to  Kspaiiola, 
where  be  died  in  extreme  poverty.  His  men,  after  uailing 
some  lime  in  rain  fur  their  leader,  fmburkdl  in  two  bri,'>s, 
and  sailed  for  Cartagena.  On  entering  the  pnri  the}-  disco- 
vcreil  tlio  ^'esscls  of  Knriiifl.  The  governor  of  Esjiaiiola  bad 
made  a  law  in  that  island,  tliat  iio  one  slHiubl  ijuit  it  liefora 
life  bail  {inid  all  his  creditnrH.  Balboa,  who  was  in  debt,^ind 
wa-i  anxiiius  to  get  awny  fi-oin  the  island,  bid  himself  in  a 
cask  iu  Rnciso's  ship,  ami  when  tlie  vessel  was  Far  fium 
land  presented  him>ell'  to  Kncisn,  who.  Ihuiiiih  niu<'h  irri- 
tate«l  at  the  trick,  was  at  last  recom-ilud  by  lliv  intreaties  of 
Ballioa  and  his  friends. 

Eneiso.  on  learning  tho  absenrc  ofOjeda,  claimed  llie 
chief  rommanil ;  and  his  men.  after  somo  ivsistunce,  sub- 
mitted. He  ordered  them  to  pruceeil  to  the  gulf  of  Darien ; 
oil  enlering  which  a  violent  storm  oicrluok  tliciu.  and 
after  slru).'Klini{  wilb  theeWmenis  fur  a  long  time,  Ike  vosnel 
of  Eneiso  was  tiolenlly  driven  uyainst  a  ruck  on  the  coast, 
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and  the  men,  150  in  number,  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming. The  settlement  they  found  reduced  to  ashes.  They 
next  attempted  to  penetrate  the  country,  but  met  with  such 
resistance  from  the  natives  that  they  were  obli^^cd  to  retire  to 
the  coast.  In  this  state  of  despair  Balhoa  said,  *  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  when  I  was  on  these  coasts  some  years  ago,  a 
town  situated  by  the  side  of  a  large  river  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gulf:  the  inhabitants  were  of  a  mild  character,  and  did 
not  use  poisoned  arrows.'  The  suggestion  of  Bullx)a  was  no 
sooner  made  than  it  was  eagerly  embraced  by  all.  He  led 
them  towards  the  place  ;  and  the  event  proved  the  corrctrt- 
ness  of  his  information.  After  a  very  ob^ttinato  combat 
with  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  put  them  to  tlight,  entered 
the  town,  and  founded  a  settlement,  which  they  callcfl,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Santa  Maria  do  la  Antigua  del  Darien, 
in  8°  20'  N.  lat.  The  Spaniards,  afller  their  establishment 
there,  began  to  exchange  with  the  natives  goods  and  trinkets 
for  gold,  and  had  already  received  to  the  amount  of  12,0U0 
dollars,  when  Enciso,  under  pain  of  death,  forbade  the  ex- 
change of  anything  for  gold.  On  this  his  men  doposcrl  him, 
and  some  of  them  elected  Balboa  and  Zamudio  for  their 
leaders.  But  there  was  a  party  still  faithful  to  Enciso ;  and 
others,  again,  were  desirous  to  place  themselves  under 
Nicuofta.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain  with  men  and  provisions  for  Nicucsa.  The 
captain  distributed  part  of  his  stores  among  the  settlers; 
and  this  circumstance  determined  the  parties  in  favour  of 
Nicuesa.  They  accordingly  despatched  the  vessel  in  quest 
of  that  chief,  and  found  him  near  Portolxillo  in  great  dis- 
tress^. Nicucsa,  indignant  at  the  state  of  insubordination 
in  the  colony,  sailed  towards  the  settlement,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  land.  After  intreating  permission,  which  was 
refused  him,  he  came  on  shore  secretly  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  Balboa.  Hero  he  was  seized  by  order  of  his  adversaries, 
and  placed  in  a  miserable  vessel,  with  seventeen  men  who 
chose  to  follow  him.  The  vessel  sailed  for  Spain,  and  it  is 
supi>ose<l  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  parties  of  Enciso  anil  Balboa  now  resumerl  their 
dispute,  and  Ballma  gained  the  victory.  Enciso  was  placed 
umler  arrest,  tried,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  his  pro^Mrty,  for  having  usurped  the  command 
of  Ojeda.  By  the  entreaties  of  friends  Balboa  granted  him 
his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Darien.  Balboa  now 
sent  Zamudio  to  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  having  sent  ibr  the  men  whom  Nicuesa 
had  left  at  Portobello,  he  made  a  successful  expedition 
into  the  country.  On  that  occasion  Balboa  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  powerful  cacique,  who  gave  him 
much  useful  information  al)out  his  own  country,  and  also 
about  a  very  powerful  and  rich  state,  which,  as  he  said, 
was  six  suns,  or  days,  to  the  south  of  his  own  country. 
This  was  the  first  information  the  Spaniards  had  oi^  Peru. 
Balboa  and  his  men  returned  to  Darien.  where  he  found  a 
reinforcement,  which  Columbus  had  sent  from  Espaiiola. 
The  provisions  brought  by  that  vessel  were  soon  consumed, 
and  they  had,  besides,  the  misfortime  of  losing  their  harvest 
through  a  destructive  storm  and  inundation.  Upon  this 
Balboa  sent  a  certain  Valdibia  to  Columbus,  giving  an 
account  of  the  country  discovered,  and  requesting  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions  and  1000  men,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  remain  in  the  country  without  being  oblige<l  to  destroy 
the  natives,  and  also  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
country  of  which  he  had  received  intelligencre. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1513,  Balboa  embarked 
some  of  his  men  in  one  brig  and  some  canoes,  and  sailed 
direct  to  Coiba,  an  island  near  the  coiist  of  Venigua,  where 
he  left  the  vessels,  and  proceeded  into  the  interior.  By  his 
prudent  policy  he  won  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  afler 
a  painful  journey  of  about  a  month,  he  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  September  at  a  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  immense  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  burst  upon  his 
view.  Atfet^ted  at  the  sight,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he 
thanked  the  Almii^hty  for  having  granted  him  the  favour 
of  disf'overing  those  immense  regions,  and  then  addressing 
his  companions,  he  said.  *  Behold,  my  brothers,  the  objei't 
of  all  our  desires,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  toils ;  behold 
before  your  eyes  the  sea  which  was  announce<l  to  us.  and 
undoubtedly  its  shores  contain  the  riehea  which  were  pro- 
mised to  us.  You  are  the  first  who  have  visited  these  shores ; 
yours  alone  is  the  glory  of  reducing  these  reurions  under 
the  dominion  of  our  king,  and  of  leading  its  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  Be  faithful  and  obe- 
dient as  you  have  hitherto  been,  and  1  promise  you  that 


none  shall  equal  you,  either  in  glory  or  riehM.*  Hii 
companions  all  embraced  him,  and  promised  to  bo  Aithftil 
to  the  last  moment.  He  then  cut  down  a  large  tree,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  branches,  erected  a  cross  upon  a  baap  of 
stones,  and  wrote  the  names  of  Fernando  and  Isabel  on  the 
trunks  of  several  trees  round  about.  Doscending  with 
his  companions  to  the  sea-shore,  Balboa,  in  full  armour. 
having  in  one  hand  his  sword  and  the  standard  of  Castile  in 
the  other,  stood  upon  the  sand  until,  the  tide  ascending, 
the  water  reached  his  knees.  He  then  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
'Long  live  the  high  and  powerful  king  and  queen  of  Ca«- 
tile.  In  their  names  I  take  possession  of  theae  leas  and 
regions ;  and  if  any  other  p^nce,  either  Christian  or  Pagan, 
should  pretend  to  have  any  claim  or  right  to  them,  I  am 
ready  tq  oppose  him,  and  to  defend  the  right  of  their  lawAil 
possessors.*  A  notary  then  registered  this  ar,t,  by  vhirh 
the  Spanianls  considered  themselves  to  be  the  lawftil  pue- 
sessors  of  all  that  country.  To  that  part  of  the  tea  they 
gave  the  name  of  Golfo  de  San  Miguel,  on  account  of  ill 
having  been  discovered  on  Michaelmas  day. 

Balboa,  after  visiting  some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf,  le- 
turneil  to  Darien.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  brought  upon 
Balboa  a  very  dangerous  fever,  which  obliged  him  to  be  ew- 
ried  part  of  tlie  way  on  a  hammock  to  the  settlement,  whov 
he  arriviHl  on  the  19th  of  January,  1514.  So  prudent  and 
conciliating  had  liecn  the  conduct  of  Balboa  towards  the 
natives,  tha  having  lelt  a  few  of  his  men,  vho  were  unable 
to  follow  him,  in  an  Indian  village,  on  his  march  to  the 
Pacific,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  went  out  to  meet  bim  on  his 
return,  and  presenting  to  him  his  soldiers,  aaid,  *  Receive, 
brave  man,  thy  companions  uninjured,  ai  they  entend 
under  my  roof;  and  may  He  who  gives  ue  the  fhiits  cf 
the  earth,  and  causes  the  thunder  and  lightning,  presene 
you  and  them.* 

On  arriving  at  Darien.  Balboa  gave  those  who  had  i^ 
mained  in  the  colony  their  proportionate  share  of  thericlHi 
arquired  in  the  expiHlition ;  he  also  sent  a  menaeiiser  to 
Spain,  to  give  an  acoount  of  his  discoi'ery,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the  settlement.  In  thi 
mean  time  Knciso,  by  the  reports  which  he  had  spread  at  eomt 
of  the  misfortune  of  Nicuesa,  and  tlie  bad  atate  of  aflain 
in  Diirien,  had  so  excited  the  feelings  of  the  king  against 
Balboa,  that  Zamudio,  who  attempted  to  exculpate  hii 
friend,  was  ordered  to  be  imprisonea,  and  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself.  The  government  determined  to  appoint 
a  person  to  supersede  Balboa,  and  to  try  him  for  his  rebol- 
lion.  That  commission  was  given  to  Pedrariaa  Divila,  • 
nobleman.  The  squadron  of  Pedrarias,  consisting  of  15N 
men.  arrived  at  Darien  in  1514.  Such  were  the  lepoiti 
of  his  ambition  which  the  enemies  of  Balboa  had  spresd  ii 
Spain,  that  Pedrarias  expected  to  And  him  living  in  the 
colony  in  princely  state,  but  on  his  landing  he  was  as- 
tonished to  find  him  dressed  like  the  meanest  of  his  mow 
directing  and  assisting  some  Indians  in  rooflng  a  house. 

Pedrarias  communicated  to  Balboa  the  oidera  which  hs 
had  received  from  the  government  to  enquire  into  his  eoB- 
duct  towanls  Enciso  and  also  respecting  the  death  of 
Nicucsa,  which  his  enemies  attributed  to  him.  Balboa  was 
placed  under  arrest  and  tried.  Ho  was  acquitted  of  tho 
latter  charge,  but  condemned  in  a  heaiy  fine  aa  daniam 
to  Enciso.  on  paying  which  he  was  set  at  liberty.  PeSa- 
rias,  however,  kept  him  without  any  employoient  in  the 
colony,  the  conscr|uence  of  which  was,  that,  through  igis- 
rance  of  the  country  and  mismanagement,  the  lotllm 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  that  in  the  spees  of 
one  month  seven  hundred  men  died  of  sickness  and  hungsr. 
The  new  adventurers,  expecting  to  find  gold  in  abundaaflS 
ever}* where,  ranged  a1)out  the  country  in  seareh  of  it,  ani 
not  finding  the  object  of  their  wishes,  treated  the  poor  In 
diuns  with  groat  cruelty.  In  all  their  cxcursiona  into  ths 
interior  they  were  repelled  with  loss  by  the  natives.  Even 
those  caciques  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  flriends  and 
allies  of  the  Spaniards  were,  through  dl  treatment,  cfaangei 
into  their  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  Balhoa  at  home  had  is 
exerted  themselves  in  his  favour,  that  they  obtained  for  bin* 
in  1515,  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Darien  andCeihSi 
under  Pedrarias.  Balboa  had  infonnod  the  sm-emiiient  of 
Pedrarias's  mismanagement :  his  letter  is  dated  Odobsr 
16tli.  1515  (see  Navarretc,  vol.  iii.),  but  the  appointneBt  of 
Ballioa  was  not  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  for  it  anived 
at  Madrid  after.  Pedrarias  was  unwilling  to  give  Balboa 
his  authority,  at  which  the  latter,  highly  displsucd,  mt  hii 
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friend  Garabito  Recrctly  to  Cuba,  to  procure  sixty  men,  with 
the  view  of  making  a  Kcttlomcnt  near  the  Pacific.    When 
Garabito  returned,  Pedrarias  had  fi^ivcn  to  Balboa  his  rank 
and  title.     Garabito  landed   his  men  about  twenty  miles 
frvin   Darien,    and    infunncc^  Balboa.      The   hiformation, 
secret  as  it  was,  reached  the  ears  of  Pedrarias,  at  which 
he  was  so  indiji^nant,  that  he  ordered  BuDtoa  to  be  itn- 
piisoned  ;  but  on  the  entreaties  of  the  Bishop  Qiicvedo,  and 
his  own  wife,  Balboa  was  released  and  reconciled  to  his 
eniMny.    This  reconcili.ition  wiis  further  cemented  by  the 
marriaj^e  of  Balboa  with  the  eMcst  daughter  of  Pedrarias, 
then   in   Spain.      Notwithstanding   this  apparent  reconci- 
liation,  PiHlrurias  kc])t  Balboa  at  Darien,  and  was  always 
afraid  uf  employing  him.     In  1517,  Pedrarias,  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  all  his  attempts   to  reduce   the   country, 
keiit  Balboa  in  the  direction  of  Port  Careta,  with  onlers  to 
found  a  colony  there,  and  to  build  ships,  in  order  to  visit 
Some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacifie.     Balboa  established  his 
colon)'  at  Ada,  takin<;  an  active  ])art  himself  in  the  laliour 
that  was  required,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  town.     With 
his  men  he  cut  down  woimI,  anil  built  four  briu:s ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  timber  was  so  bad,  that  they  proved  un- 
fit for  serviw.     This  diiiapiK)intment  by  no  means  deterred 
BdllNKi.    He  found  better  timber,  built  two  bri^s,  and  takini; 
in  them  as  many  men  as  he  could  carry,  he  sailed  for  the 
pn\\\    and  landed   on  one  of  the   islands.      Here  ha\in^ 
leariu'd  that   Lope  de   Sosa  had  been   appointed   1>y   the 
p>\ernmen1  to  sui)ersede  Pedrarias,    he  sent   one   of  bin 
captains  to  Darien,  to  procure  positive  information,  and  to 
pru\iilc  him  with  such  articles  as  were  re<iuisite  for  build- 
ing; ships.      *  Go,'  said  lie  to  (ilarabito,  the  captain,  '  and  if 
Pcilrurias  is  still  jroxernor,  he  will  supply  us  with  all  we 
may  want,  and  by  the  favour  ofCfod,  wo  will  immediately 
.*«ail  flir  our  destination.'      It  is  said  that  a  soldier  who,  as 
Balljoa  uttered  the  last  words  of  his  message,  4)verheanl 
him,  went  and  infornuHl  Pedrarias  that  Balboa  intended  to 
j»o  iin  a  voyaife  of  discovery  on  his  own  acc(umt.     Others 
say  that  Garabito,  havin;^  fallen  in  love  with  an  Indian 
woman  kept  by  Balboa,  had  detcrmine<l  to  work  his  ruin  ; 
!•»  elfei't  which,  he  j;ave  the  same  information  to  Pi»dra- 
rias.     However  this  may  be,  Pedrarias,  immediately  after 
tlie  arrival  of  Garabiti)  at  Santa  Maria,  ordered  Balboa  to 
return  tii  Aria.     Before  he  arrived  at  that  place,  he  was  in- 
iormed  by  some  friends  that  iVdrarias  had  determined  to 
etfiM-t  liis  ruin,  hut  Balboa,  trustini;  to  his  innocence,  went 
i»n  till  he  met  Francisro  Pizarro  with  an  armed  force,  wlu» 
delivereilto  him  the  order  of  arrest  from  Pedrarias.     When 
Ballioa  rectMved  this  intellii^ence,  he  said  to  Pi/arro  in  u 
friendly  tone,  'Was  this  the  way  in  whieh  you  were  accus- 
tiuufd  to  meet  me?'      Havini;  arrived   at  Ada,  he  was 
thniwn    into   prison,    and   trie<l   on  the  very   charj^es    on 
whieh  he  had  Inifore  been  a<Npiittrd.     Althoui;h  the  judjje 
found  him  {guilty,  he  rec'iinnu'iuk-*!  him  to  men'v,  in  con- 
>ideration  of  his  serviees,  but  the  inliexible  Pedrarias  an- 
swered the  judixe,  *  If  he  i^  a  eriminal.  let  him  die  for  his 
ernurs.'     He  was  a<ronlini;ly  condemned  to  1k»  beheaded. 
When  BalbiMi  was  tiiken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
tin'   public  crier  proclaimed  that  he  was  condemned  as  a 
traitor  and  umuiht  of  the   ditmini'in>)  of  the  Uin^,  he  said 
witli  a  firm  vniee, •That  i^^  a  i:ro«.>  fal>eli(M>d  :  as  sure  as  my 
last  Miunients  are  near  at  hand,  I  ni^xer^iad  even  a  thought 
exivpt  nfihe  mo>t   lo\al  and   faithful  devotion  to  my  kin^, 
n«»r  had  any   other  desire  than   to  iiuTea>4!  his  dominions, 
Willi  all  niv  iN)Wer  and  al)ilitv.'     B:d!)o:i  died  with  the  ihjn- 
iifss  of  a  hero,  in  his  f(»rl\ -•»i'cond  \ear.     Herrer.i  sa\^  that 
Balbiia  was  a  tall  and  ^nuvful  man,  of  a    pleaMU};  counte- 
nance, with  flaxen  hair;   and  tint  he  had  an  acute  under- 
^tan>lln^.  and  was  po«>essed  of  i;reat  fortitude.     In  danger 
and  fatii^ue  he  always  tiK>k  the  lead,  and  was  the  la>t  in 
eiij>>>  in:;  rest  and  romfort.    *  He  w.is,"  says  (juintana.  •rijrid 
in  hi<*  divipline.  bur  \ihen  his  s«ildiers  wrn*  sirk  or  wounded, 
h<'  vi'^ited  and  «N»nM)le<l  them  as  a  brother,  and  he  was  on 
many  occa^^ions  sfeii  to  ^n  in  pursuit  of  ^ame,  and  even  to 
dre-s  it  himself,  for  hi>  ^irk  men.' 

( Se<*  Herrera.  Ibsf'triii  (jrvfnif  tif  ins  Jmlins  Orcuhnfaffx, 
DiM-ada  fir>t  and  ••econd,  Quintaiia  :  I'vins  ili>  J'sXfiarnifrs 
IfnMf/px.  torn.  ii. ;  Navarret«».  f^nh^nnn  ilr*  f^ts  I'tassfx  y  Drs- 
riibnmimtttt  th  I^h  /:\y;.i/<*i.Vy  tl'sde  finca  del  Sigh  AT'., 
\.d.  ni.     Mailriil.  I^'J!'.) 

BAUASH,  TMK  L.VKK  OK,  called  aUo  BALKASH 
and  BHALKH  ASHI-KOU,  is  the  larirt-st  of  the  nume- 
rous laki's  whirh  •  \i-»t  on  the  lowest  termce  by  whieh  the 
hi;;li  lablu-landi^  i>f  central  Asia  d«acend  toward  the  north- 


west It  lies  between  43°  and  45°  N.  lat,  and  72^  and  75* 
E.  lonR.,  in  the  country  of  the  Zunj^ares,  or,  accordinf^  to 
the  present  politirul  division,  in  that  province  of  the  Chinese 
empire  which  is  called  Thiun-shan  Pelu  (Northern  Tliian- 
bhan),  or  the  f^overnment  of  Hi. 

Tile  extent  of  this  lake  is  not  known.  On  the  most  mo- 
dern maps  it  occupies,  fh)m  north  to  south,  about  I  ]  de^^ree 
of  latitude,  which  would  (;ive  for  its  len^^th  about  12u  miles ; 
and  this  is  probably  not  too  much,  as  the  caravans  (Toing 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  Tashkend  niid  Khas^imr 
travel  for  many  days  together  on  its  shores.  Its  average 
breadth  seems  to  be  considerably  less. 

It  would  lie  very  interesting  to  know  its  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  as  it  is  placed  nearly  in  a  straight  Imo 
between  the  lake  of  Zaisang.  which,  according  to  Humlioldt, 
is  more  than  IGOO  feet  ahove  the  sea,  and  the  lake  of 
Aral  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  whieh  the 
former  is  2'M  and  the  latter  .'{78  feet  below  the  sea- level. 

On  the  east  and  on  the  west  the  lake  is  inclosed  by  moun- 
tains, which  terminate  not  far  from  its  shores.  Tho>e  on 
the  east  separate  it  from  the  lake  of  Alak-kul,  and  those  on 
the  west  and  south-wesi,  from  that  of  Issi  kul;  both  ranges 
are  ealled  Ala-tau,  though  they  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  the  lake  and  the  wide  valley  of  the  Hi  river.  On 
the  north  and  north-west  of  it  extends  a  step|)e  many  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  which,  from  the  nation  that  inhabits 
it,  is  called  the  Stepi>e  of  the  Khirghis  Kasaks,  and  ct»n- 
tinues  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  lake  of  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  seems  to  desecnd  by  a  very  gentle  slope 
to  the  we^t,  as  the  cour^e  of  all  its  rivei^s  proves.  On  the 
south  and  south-east  of  the  lake  o]»ens  the  wide  and  exten- 
sive valley  of  the  Hi,  which,  less  than  eighty  years  ago, 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  independent  ana  ixjwerful 
Zungares,  fr<jm  whom  this  country  was  called  Zungaria. 
Their  empire  was  destmyed  and  the  whole  nati(»n  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  Chinese,  who,  since  that  time,  havn 
settled  other  nations  there— Turks,  Mongols,  Manshus,  and 
Chinese ;  and  have  introduce<l  agriculture.  The  hordes  of 
the  Turgut,  who  in  1771  left  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Russian  empire,  likewise  received  from  the  Chinese  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Balcash.  The  river  Hi, 
which  traverses  this  valley  in  all  its  length,  has.  a(vording 
to  the  CliincM;  geography,  a  course  of  upwards  of  '210  miles 
it  empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
which  has  no  outlet,  though  it  receives,  besides  the  Hi,  the 
water  of  several  other  rivers  on  the  north  and  ea.>t,  of  Mhirh 
one  or  two  run  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  and  upwanls. 
(Humboldt:  Kilters  Asia.) 

BA'LC'ONY  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  bafco,  or 
pafco.  (Dizzionarin  dflla  Crusca.)  Balcon  is  j»fte!i  used  by 
Boccaccio  in  his  \nrel/r,  fn>m  which  circumstance  we  may 
conclude  that  balconies  were  very  (^ominon  in  Italy  at  that 
time.  Paico  signifies,  in  Italian,  the  box  of  a  theatre  :  and 
in  the  great  theatre  at  Bologna,  built,  we  believe,  by  Pall  ad  io, 
each  l)OX  or  balcony  has  a  balustrade.  [See  BALtrsTUAnK.J 
The  baU\)ny  is  mueh  employed  in  edifices  of  motlern  date. 
The  object  of  balconies  is  to  irivc  the  inhabitants  of  a  house 
a  better  view.  They  are  formed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
ttoors  of  nM)ms,  and  supported  on  cantilevers  or  brackets,  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  on  columns  of  wihkI  or  !«tone. 
The  floor  of  the  haleony  is  laid  on  the  cantih'viT:*.  and  ihc 
sides  are  indosi*d  with  a  rad  of  iron,  or u  balustrade  of  Mtme. 
Wliere  balconies  an*  formi.*<l,  the  windows  are  for  the  mo&t 
part  made  to  o^hmi  down  to  the  ground.  In  LfMukin  ca»t- 
iron  railing,  variously  designinl,  is  most  conini(»iil\  u**ed. 
There  are,  however,  balconies  with  balusters  of  Mono  -ionic- 
times  placed  lM*fore  sinule  windows,  or  ctmtinuous  ranges  of 
them.  The  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  at  the  back  of  the  P-isi- 
otllce,  is  an  example  of  the  fbrmer :  the  hahistrade  indo^ing 
the  space  above  the  eidumns  of  the  Quadrant  at  the  rn>l 
of  Regent-street  in  l»ndon.  and  the  Crescent  at  the  end 
of  Portland -place,  an'  examples  of  the  latter.  Some  b.dro- 
nies  have  a  very  slight  pn)jcction,  and  rest  not  upm  eaiiii- 
levers.  but  iipoii  the  baMMUiMit  wall,  as  \i\  the  Banquet iiig- 
house  at  Whitehall.     [See  H.\shMKNr.] 

Since  the  intnMluetiim  of  (In-eian  architecture  some  bal- 
ctmies  have  InHrn  indosi*<l  with  smalt  (ireek  cnlumns,  instead 
of  the  baluster  usimI  by  the  Italian  architects.  In  Venice 
there  are  very  magnifu'cnt  balconies  in  the  Gothic  taste 
n'mnrkable  for  llu'ir  richness.  It  i«*  uncertain  when  hal- 
onies  were  first  intpxluceil  into  Knglaiid.  Some  of  the 
ol«l  inns,  with  the  galleries  rouinl  them,  are  perhaps  the 
oldest  examples  cxi!»ting.    Elizabethan  architecture  show:! 
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aonw  •Wfy  clabornldy  fli'siKiicil  liaWnic*;  but  petliaps  the 
neMut  example  lu  tlu'p"'f'nir  llio  Ituliuii*  will  be  found  in 
Mome  of  the  col1c;;(>s  ut'  Uxfiinl.  MuKdalun  College  con- 
taini  an  ox&mpli:  of  uui'U  a  lialcuiiy  ill  b.  puljut  supported 
oncorboU.  [See  Cokjikl.]  (Mackenzie  and  Pu^jin,  S'pe- 
eimen*  nf  Gnthic  Arc/iilei-lure.) 

BALD  BUZ2ARD  (Zoulou-y),  imo  oftlio  KiiKliwli  names 
fbrtlio  Oi^rey  or  Vishins  Eagle;  the  Fishing-Hawk  and 
Fiiih'Hawk  of  the  Amorican*;  Aqui/a  I'eiiealriri  of  the 
ItalinoB  ;  ^u/iWiu  and  Afnr^An'jtof  Aldrovaiidiis;  £u/- 
btuartlut  Angtorum  of  Ray;  and  Falm  IlaliielM  of 
l4nn«)us;  forming  the  typiral  if  not  tliu  only  sptirics  of 
the  Bub[;cnus  Pandi'on  <Savif;ny) :  fur  Cuvicr  limits  the  sub- 
genus Id  this  species;  butlyusson  lliinkKth.itllie  Jukmcuru 
{Faltii  Ichl/iutelus  of  Ilonf.vb!)  «h.juUl  be  added. 

The  Bala  BussarJ,  Pandiim  Inilitelni,  a|ipeiiTs  to  be 


widply  diffubcd  Timn  nek  ubscncs  ll  at  it  is  p.niTally 
dintr  b  ilcd  tl  roi  L.h  Li  rape  ai  d  that  it  aboui  U  m  Kussu 
Germany,  and  b  iUi,rljnd.  It  is  also  found  in  F|!jpt 
In  t)ie  British  ixlanda  it  seems  to  bo  comparatively 
rare.  Willi^{hby  Teeonls  uiie  tiiat  was  stiot  at  Punxance 
with  a  mullet  in  itM  clan's ;  and  White  meiilions  another 
that  was  sliot  at  Prinhhum  I'und,  near  Sellmme,  while  it 
wt*  sitlinK  on  the  handle  uraploufrh  and  devourin;;  11:4h. 
'  It  used,'  Kays  White,  *  to  precipitatu  itself  into  tho  water 
»nd  take  its  prey  by  siiriirisu,' 

It  has  been  seori  at  Kiliiirncy  in  Ireland ;  atid  Montagu 
qwaks  of  its  fre(]uent  orr-urrunro  in  Devousliira.  Selliy 
nays,  '  I  have  seen  ihera  upiiii  Loch  Lnmond,  where  they 
are  said  to  breiKl :  hut  tliey  arc  far  fVom  beini;  uumcnius  in 
fleotland.'  Montagu  corrulioratcs  thiii ;  fur  he  says,  in  biii 
Ornilhnh^nU  Dietionary,  '  It  is  said  to  make  itH  nest 
Kunerally  on  the  ctnund  by  the  side  of  water,  eompusiHl  of 
llaitN  and  Tuslien ;  but  we  unre  saw  the  nest  of  this  hinl  on 
the  lop  of  a  chimney  of  a  ruin  in  an  islonil  uu  Jj)cb  LoniKTi'l 
in  Scotland:  itwaslariie  and  Hut,  formed  of  Micks1aidacriini>, 
and  restin);  on  the  sides  nf  the  ehimiiey,  lined  uitli  llaffx.' 

That  it  is  found  iiL-ar  Rome  is  uviilJiit  rnini  Iloiiaparle's 
Sfurrhio  ComiHtrulivo  deile  Ornilchgie  di  Itnma  e  ili 
FihuMfia- 

In  America  it  is  said  to  bo  fuund  in  the  summer  from 
I.obrnilor  to  Florida :  and  it  is  cten  stated  to  ha™  liecn  seen 
in  Cayenne :  indrol  Latham  inves  it  the  name  of  Ciajenne 
imfirey.  But  it  is  in  the  inure  temperate  climate  of  the 
New  Continent  that  the  bird  aliouiids  ;  and  thera  its 
eoniiniiiHcat^Tly  wati'bedbythuAshermtuas  the  harbin<rcr 
of  the  nhoals  of  fl^h  that  .i]ipriiach  the  shori's  in  tho  sprin|;. 
'  Towards  the  close  of  Marcb,' wrilcK  Nuttall  in  his  inter- 
oslinji  Mimvtd,  '  or  lie^inninK  of  April,  they  orrive  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Bunion  with  the  first  shoal  of  alewivea  or  hcrrinfi's, 
hul  yi't  are  scldn>n  kiiown  to  breed  aloiiK  the  coasts  of 
Massuchusetls.'  The  same  anthor  attributes  their  depar- 
ture fnun  New  Vurk  and  New  Jersey,    as  early   as   the 
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close  of  September,  or  at  fbrlhoit  the  middle  of  OetulNtft 
when  Ihcy  migrate  farther  south,  to  iha  goinji  of  the  Bill 
on  which  they  arc  accustomeil  to  feed ;  for  th^  principally^ 
live  on  fish,  which  they  take  by  dashing  from  on  high  inls 
the  water  with  such  violence,  that,  as  Pennant  ohMnrea,tb* 
Italians  have  applied  to  the  bird  the  epithet  jMomMiM. 

But  tho  bald  buuord  ia  haunted  by  a  peiseeulor  that  oAoi 
snatches  from  it  the  hard-earned  prey.  CBlesby  and  oUmi 
describe  its  HufTerinps  from  the  piT«ey  of  the  while-beailtd 
'  sea-eagle,  Haliaelus  Iruorephaliu ;  and  WilsoD  give*  Uw 
(bltowin>;  vivid  description  «f  such  a  scene,—*  deiCTiptin 
which  those  only  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  wmtehiu 
the  habits  of  animals  can  give.  '  Elevated,'  says  (bat  ■£ 
roirablc  ornithologist,  speakin);  of  tho  white-hMded  eigl^ 
OS  he  saw  him  in  America,  '  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  mmu 
git;antic  tree  tliat  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  ocam,  ha 
seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motiona  of  the  \-arianB 
leathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  a\-ocatioiis  bckiw, 
the  « now -white  gulls  slowly  ninnowing  the  air;  the  busy 
triiigiD  coursing  along  the  sands  ;  trains  of  ducks  stnaiD' 
in:;  over  llie  surface ;  Nient  and  watchful  cranei,  intent 
and  wailing  ;  clarooruus  crons,  and  all  the  winged  mulli- 
luiles  that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  maga- 
zine of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  wLoh 
action  iustiintly  arrests  his  attention-  B^'  his  wide  rnrratun 
of  wint;.  and  sudden  KUspeiiRiiin  in  the  air,  he  knowi  him  la 
l>e  the  li!<li-ha«rk.  si-ttlutg  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the 


lialf-upcneil  wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  lbs 
result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven  descends  tl» 
distant  ebjei't  uf  bis  attentiim,  tlic  roar  of  its  winga  icacbins 
the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  tmgft 
foi  m  aroi  i  1  At  ll  is  moment  the  eager  looks  of  lbs 
ei^lcan.  M  arloir  ai  lleidlii^  hsneek  br  flight, be 
bis  ll  (.  (Ish  hawk  once  more  emi.Tgc  nlruggling  with  U* 
iri  V  an  I  niuunlmg  in  the  air  w  th  screams  of  cxuluioo. 
Ttesean  tie  signals  f  r  irhiru  who  launching intetlx 
ir  inslanlly  Li^e^clmee  an)  si<oiiganson  the  flsh-hawk. 
Ea  hixertslisutiUKl  lumouut  above  the  other,  displa]ti| 
in  lliese  n.iic  iitns  lie  must  ehgant  and  sublime  *mil 
c\  ll  I  oils  Ttie  II II  ci  mbcred  eagle  rapidly  advaocti^ 
ai  1  iH  ji  si  ( n  tl  e  pi  11 1  of  n.  jch  n(,  h  a  opponent,  when  with 
a  su  1 1  I  scnnm  prol  al  Ij  <  f  despa  r  and  honest  oxeenlion, 
Ihi.  l-ilitr  dn  js  hs  llsh  tli.  (.ni,le  poising  himseir  far  a 
10  1  (.nt  IS  ll  to  take  a  i  l  certain  aim  dosoends  Uh*  a 
u  1  irl  I  nd  snatih  s  it  1 1 1  s  ^r  sp  ere  it  rcaclies  the  walCT, 
ai  I  licjni  1  IS  It  i,otl(  n  biioli  >•  Icnlly  away  to  the  woodi.' 

Tho  1  aid  bu7x  nl  i  a  powerful  b  rd  and  the  (emaho, 
nhi  h  art  Ihi.  largest,  as  ii  hnl  they  ara among  motf  of  tlw 
birds  of  prey,  soinelinics  weigh  Ave  pounds.  Toe  pluua|e, 
which  is  very  like  that  of  the  water-fowl,  and  adapted 
to  n-sisiing  tlic  fluid  into  which  it  plunges  for  its  prey, 
ia  white  below,  witli  a  few  brown  streaks  and  apeekki  m 
the  Ihroal.  There  is,  indeed,  a  patch  of  brown  on  iba 
up|Hrr  |Hirl  of  the  breast  in  young  birdA.  The  crawn  of  the 
bend  is  ]i};lit-brown,  edged  with  white ;  and  there  is  a  sticak 
uf  dork-brown  from  the  eye  to  tho  shoulders.  TbawUi 
of  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  IkhIv  is  brown.  The  featheis  «■ 
the  lliighs  arc  close,  and  the  legs  short,  stout,  and  gnyiili: 

'   '■   "'  '     part  of  its  organiialion   i  '        '"  ' 


loe  is  much  laigcr  than  tho  inner  one,  and  capable  of  being 
turni'd  hnckwanis;  the  under  surfaces  of  all  thatoeian 
al^'u  very  rough  and  covered  with  protuberoneea,.  whick 
ennhle  it  tu  secure  its  slippery  prey.  Tho  iiidcs  era  ef  a 
Icm.iii  colmir. 

'i'lie  bald  bnizard,  or  osprcy,  lays  fVum  two  to  tbur  egn 
11  liltic  larger  lliau  those  of  the  cummon  (owl,  of  a  nddiA, 
iir  ii'llowish  eream-culour.  marked  with  blotches  and  dotsirf 
redd  ish -brown.  During  incubation  the  raaleoltcnhedstbe 
leinale.  Nutlull.  ill  his  Mauutil,  gives  the  tiillowing  KCMUt 
of  their  habits  in  the  breetliiig  season ; — 

'  Unlike  utiicr  rapaciuus  birds,  the  osprcyi  may  be  olnoit 
roiiKidurcd  gregarious,  breeding  so  near  each  other,  thai, 
according  to  Mr.  Ganliner,  there  wore  on  the  small  islaad 
on  which  bu  resided,  near  to  the  caitiern  exlremitv  of  Lon| 
Island,  New  York,  no  less  than  30(1  nests  wiUi  JToan^ 
Wilsim  observed  twenty  of  their  nests  within  baV  a  tnilc. 
I  have  seen  tbcra  nearly  as  thick  about  Rehofaoth  Bay,  in 
Delaware.  Here  they  live  together  at  least  u  peacaabljr 
as  rouks ;  and  so  harmless  are  they  coniiidered  by  ether 
birds,  that,  according  to  Wilson,  too  Gnnr-U*ckbb^  m 
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gnkleiy  are  sometimes  allowed  refuge  by  the  ospreys,  and 
eonstruct  their  nests  in  the  very  interstices  of  their  eyry.  It 
would  appear  sometimes,  that,  as  with  swallows,  a  general 
usistance  is  given  in  the  constructing  of  a  new  nest ;  for, 
nre^'ious  to  this  event,  a  flock  have  been  seen  to  assemble 
in  the  same  tree  squealing,  as  is  their  custom,  when  any> 
thing  materially  agitates  them/ 

BAXDACHIN  {baldttchirnu  Italian),  a  kind  of  canopy, 
either  supported  on  columns,  or  suspended  from  and  used 
to  cover  an  altar  in  a  C'atholic  church.  The  word  is  derived 
firom  the  Italian  baidachino,  signifying  a  piece  of  furniture, 
which  is  carried,  or  whidi  is  fixed,  over  sacred  things,  or  over 
the  seats  of  princes  and  persons  of  great  distinction,  as  a  mark 
of  honour.  The  form,  for  the  most  part,  is  square,  and  the 
top  covered  with  cloth  with  a  hanging  fringe :  sometimes 
the  fringe  is  formed  of  pieces  of  cloth  cut  out  after  the 
fashion  of  a  banner.  The  baldachin  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  antient  cibimum  {Kt^wptov, 
a  large  cup  or  vase).  An  isolated  building,  placed  by  the 
early  Christians  over  tombs  and  altars,  was  called  a  cibo- 
rium.  The  moilcrn  baldachin  is  of  the  same  form  as  tlie 
ciborium  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  church  of  Saula 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  was  made  of  silver,  gold, 
ana  precious  stones,  and  supported  by  four  silver- gilt 
columns.  The  baldachin  is  however  deprived  of  the  cur- 
tains which  in  the  ciborium  were  intended  to  inclose  wliat- 
eve r  w as  deemed  sacred  within.  ( Hfiri/rinjteiii'e  MCthndique. ) 
The  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  copied  the  ciborium  in  their 
tombs.  (See  the  domed  tombs  at  Cairo,  in  the  work  of 
the  French  Institute  on  Ei^ypt.)  The  baldachin  carried 
over  tliehobt  in  Catholic  countries  is  not  unfrequently  of  an 
umbrella  shape;  a  similar  sort  of  umbrella  may  be  seen  on 
ID  Rtruscan  vase.     (See  Millingens  work  on  Vases.) 

The  baldachin  in  Si.  Peters  at  Rome,  made  by  Bernini, 
is  tlic  most  celebrated,  and  i»  the  largest  kn^vn  work  of  the 
kind  in  bronze.  Tlie  dais,  or  covering,  is  supported  on  four 
large  twisted  columns  of  the  composite  order,  place<l  upon 
pe<lestals  of  black  marble,  the  dies  of  which  are  ornamented 
»'ith  bronze  escutcheons.  The  columns  arc  lluted  for  one- 
ihinl  their  height;  the  remaining  part  is  ornamented  with 
bays  and  leaves  of  laurel,  combined  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  designed  by  Raphael 
in  one  of  his  cartoons.  The  whole  work  is  beautifully  exet*uted 
ami  highl) -finished.  Al>ove  the  columns  are  four  figures 
3f  angels  standing  upright ;  at  the  top  of  the  covering  there 
is  a  cnrss,  and  below  the  entablature  the  banner-like  cloth 
fringe  of  the  portable  baldachin  has  been  imitated.  The 
plan  is  square,  aiul  the  altar  stands  between  the  two  pedes- 
laN  of  the  foremost  columns.  The  height  is  12G(l.  Sin. 
from  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  summit  of  tho  cross,  of 
vhtch  the  pedestal  is  lift.  8  in.,  the  columns  60  ft.  4  in.; 
tho  entablature  11  ft.  A  in.,  the  covering  40  ft.,  and  the 
cross  is  12  ft.  9  in.  There  were  186,302  lbs.  of  bronze  em- 
ploycfl  on  this  work ;  the  chasing  alone  cost  more  than 
lOO.OOC  crowns.  The  PaiUhcon  was  desiioiled  of  its  fine 
lironze  ornaments  to  form  this  baldachin,  and  there  being 
mon*  ornaments  than  were  ne<*essary,  the  remainder  were 
afterwanls  cast  into  cannon. 

The  baldachin  of  Santa  Maria  Ma;:^iore,  the  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  kind  of  crown  sup])orted 
tiy  four  figures  standing  on  columns  of  |M)rphyry  orna- 
mentcMl  with  bands  of  bron/e.  It  was  made  by  the  Cava- 
liere  Fuga.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Gothic  canopies 
fsee  Gothic  Architkctukk  and  Canopy),  over  figures 
>r  saints  and  personages  of  distinction,  were  intended  for 
baldachins,  as  they  appear  to  be  used  as  marks  of  distinc- 
lion,  and  not  for  a  covering  only  to  protect  them  frt>m  the 
Hrcalher,  as  they  are  placed  horizontally  on  the  tombs  of 
kings  and  queens,  and  other  {KTMinages  of  high  rank  (see 
llic  tombs  of  the  kings  in  Westminster  Abbey).  (Slothard's 
Htufmmeultxl  Remains;  and  Blore's  Monumental  Remains 
y  Great  Hrifani.) 

BA'LDI,  BERN  ARDl'NO,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1553, 
>ra  noble  family.  After  having  received^his  early  e<luca- 
ion  in  his  nati\e  town  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  studied 
mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and  the  languages,  of  which 
la^t  his  biographer  Affo  says  he  acquired  fourteen.  His 
reputation  in  the<^c  branches  of  learnint;  made  him  known 
[o  Ferrante  Gon/n^a,  \jm\  of  Guastalla,  who  engaged 
liim    as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.      The  prince  was   so 

C!ease«l  with  Raidi's  manners  and  abilities  that  he  made 
im  Ahlmt  of  Guastalla.  with  the  po|)e*s  approbation.  Baldi 
rliacharged  the  duties  of  his  new  ollicc  with  great  assiduity 


and  zeal,  but  in  defending  tlie  prerogatives,  jurisdiction, 
and  immunities  of  his  abbey,  he  found  himself  entamrled  in 
disputes  with  the  community  and  lay  authorities  of  tiuas- 
talla,  and  with  the  prince  him.self.  Annoyed,  perhaps,  at 
these  controversies,  he  absented  himself,  and  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  Canlinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  became  his  friend,  and  invited  him  to  live  in 
his  house.  Baldi  resigned  the  abbacy  of  Guastalla,  retaining 
an  annual  pension  from  its  income.  Having  left  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Urbino,  where  the  Duke  Francesco  Maria  della 
Revere  sent  him,  in  1612,  as  his  envoy  to  Venice,  to  congra- 
tulate the  new  Doge  Andrea  Memmo.  On  this  occasion  Baldi 
pronounced  an  elegant  oration  before  the  Venetian  senate, 
which  so  pleased  the  doge  that  he  presented  the  orator  with 
a  massive  gold  chain  of  considerable  value.  Baldi  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  remained  inedited.  Among  those  published 
are  a  ])oem  on  navigation,  and  several  eclogues,  which  are 
not  without  merit.  He  painted  the  Italian  rustk's  not  as 
imaginary  Arcadian  beings,  such  as  those  of  Guarino.  Fon- 
lenelle,  and  Gcsner,  but  as  rustics  really  are,  describing 
their  habits  and  employments,  and  deriving  a  moral  from 
their  contentedness  and  their  humble  enjoyments.  Baldi 
wrote  also  a  poem  called  Dei/obe^  purporting  lo  be  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  vicissitudes  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the 
eiK)ch  in  which  he  liveil.  in  the  form  of  a  ])rophecy  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  Of  Bald  is  jirose  works  we 
have  several  dialogues,  one  on  *  dignity,'  in  which  he  gives 
a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  honour,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  philosophical  justness;  and  another  on  the  qualities 
and  duties  refjuired  of  a  prince,  written  with  considerable 
freedom,  considering  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
He  also  compilcfl  a  short  chronicle  of  all  the  mathema- 
ticiaTis  known  from  Kuphorbius  (mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  Life  of  Thales)  down  to  his  own  time.  This 
was  but  the  outline  of  an  extensive  series  of  biographies 
which  Baldi  intended  to  write.  He  also  published  two  l^tin 
works  in  illustration  of  Vitruvius  :  Scamilli  imparesl'itru- 
viani  a  Bernardino  Baldv  nova  rativne  ej'pficati,  Augs- 
burg, 1612;  and  De  Verborum  Vitruvianorum  Signijira- 
tione,  ibid.,  with  a  life  of  Vitruvius.  Both  have  been  inserted 
by  the  Marquis  Poleni  in  his  Kxerritationcs  I'itruviante^ 
Padua,  1741.  Two  inedited  historical  works  of  Baldi  were 
published  only  a  few  years  since;  Vita  e  Fatti  di  Guido- 
baltit)  J.  di  Montejyeitro  Duea  d' Urbino,  2  vols.,  Milano, 
1821 ;  and  P'ila  e  Fatti  di  Federiro  di  Monlepeltro  Duca 
d" Urbino,  3  vols.,  Roma,  1824.  These  contain  some  curious 
information  alx)ut  the  Feltre  dynasty  in  Urbino,  and  about 
the  epoch  of  Cesar  Borcia's  rule  in  the  Romagna.  ( Afiu, 
Vila  di  Bernardino  Baldi,) 

BALDIVIA.     [See  Valdivia.] 

BALDRICK,  or  HAUDRICK  (Fr.  ^m//7>r),  a  mili- 
tary  belt,  band,  or  girtlle,  much  used  by  warriors  in  more 
antient,  as  well  as  in  the  feudal  times ;  ordinarilv  encircling 
the  waist,  but  occasionally  pendant  fn>m  the  right  shoulder, 
and  sustaining  a  sword.  Menage  derives  this  wunl,  through 
the  medium  of  tho  low  I^tin  baldringus,  from  the  Latin 
battens,     Ducange  derives  it  through  baidrel/ut. 

The  figure  of  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  a  baldrick  or  belt  finely  enamelle<l 
with  his  coat  of  arms.  Various  arms  are  also  enamelled  on 
the  belt  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster's  figure 
in  the  same  church.  The  belt  was  an  article  of  military 
dress  which  often  marked  tl)e  consequence  or  dignity  of  its 
wearer. 

BALDWIN,  or  BAUDOUl'N,  great  forester  of  Flan- 
ders, succeeded,  a.d.  837,  his  father  Andacer  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province,  as  feudator>'  of  the  Empcmr  l^uis, 
Charlemagne's  successor.  Baldwin  was  calleil  '  Iron-arm,' 
on  account  of  his  great  strength ;  some  say,  on  ac(*ount  of 
his  bein^  c<m.stantly  in  armour.  U|>on  tho  death  of  Louis, 
in  840.  Baldwin,  hu\in^  taken  the  part  of  Lotharius  against 
his  brothers,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenai.  After  peace  was  made  among  the  brothers,  Baldwin 
appeared  unwilling  to  ackuowletlge  his  allegiance  to  any  of 
the  three  riTal  princes — lotharius,  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
I^uis  ot  Bavaria— his  lerrilorv  being  bituated  on  the  boun- 
daries of  all  three.  Judith,  (laughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  At|uitania  aiul  of  Neustria,  or,  in  other  wonU,  of 
the  princi|>al  part  of  modern  France,  having  become  a 
widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Ethel  wolf,  king  of 
England,  was  returning  lo  her  fatlier  in  France,  wlieu 
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Baldwin,  who  had  heard  of  her  great  beauty,  went  to  meet 
her  at  her  landinj^.  He  prevailed  on  hor  to  accompany  him 
to  the  castle  of  Haerlebeck,  where  they  were  privately 
married,  as  Baldwin  could  not  export  to  obtain  her  father's 
consent,  on  account  of  his  former  hostility  to  him.  Charles, 
incensed  at  the  news  sent  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  to 
mako  war  u])on  Baldwin,  who  defeated  him  near  Arras. 
At\er  tlic  battle,  Baldwin  caused  several  of  Charles's  baruns, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  be  hanged,  as  the  in:«ti- 
gators  of  tlie  war.  The  Pope,  Nicholas  I.,  having  exconi- 
muniratod  him,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Buld,  for  the 
abduction  of  his  daughter  and  Iiis  suhsc(iuent  refusal  to 
give  her  up,  he  rusolvud  to  journey  to  Rome  with  his  wife 
Jinlith;  and  there  he  not  only  obtained  absolution,  but 
prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  send  a  legate  to  Charles  of  France, 
to  settle  all  differences  between  them.  The  legate  suc- 
ceeded; and  Baldwin  and  his  wife  repaired  to  Charles's 
court.  Charles  received  them  kindly,  enlarged  the  limits  of 
Flanders,  and  ercctecl  it  into  a  county,  in  862.  Baldwin 
built  castles  at  Bruges  and  Ghent,  to  defend  the  cxiuntry 
against  the  Normans,  who,  under  their  chief  Hastings,  had 
landed  on  the  coast.     Baldwin  died  at  Arras,  in  877. 

BALDWIN  II..  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  the  above, 
married  Al frith,  dauuhter  of  Alfred  of  England.  He 
madi>  war  agiiin)'t  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  who  had  usur|)ed 
the  French  erowii.  and  defeated  him.  He  had  also  disputes 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  latter 
hull  Hscendcrl  the  throne.  Baldwin  died  in  U19,  and  was 
Hucceeded  by  his  son  Arnoul. 

BALDWIN  IIL.  styled 'of  the  handsome  beard,'  suc- 
ceeded Count  Arnoul  the  younger  in  988.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Luxemburg.  During  the  troubles 
that  fallowed  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  the  Count 
of  Flanders  seized  upon  several  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  territories :  among  others,  upon  Valenciennes, 
which  he  afterwards  defended  against  the  united  forces  of 
the  Emperor  Henry,  King  Robert  of  France,  and  the  Duke 
of  Normandy.  It  was  agreed  at  last  that  he  should  retain 
Valenciennes,  as  an  imperial  feud,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Walclieren  and  other  parts  of  Zealand.  These  he  retained, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Count  of  Holland, 
who  asserted  a  previous  claim  to  them.  Baldwin  then 
obtained  the  hand  of  Adele,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France, 
for  his  son  Baldwin.  It  is  recorded  in  the  chronicles,  that 
he  held  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Flanders 
at  Oudenarde;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  mention 
made  of  the  states  of  Flanders.     Baldwin  III.  died  in  1034. 

BALDWIN  IV., called  by  some  *of  Lisle,*  and  by  others 
Me  D6bmnaire.'  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father. 
He  conquered  several  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  river  had  till  then  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  France,  of  which  Flanders  was  con- 
sidered a  part,  and  those  of  the  German  Empire.  These 
districts  he  retained  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  same ;  and  thus  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
were  vassals  of  both  the  crowna  of  France  and  Germany. 
Bahlwin  gave  his  daughter  Mathilda  to  William  of  Nor. 
mandy,  afierwanls  king  of  England.  Henry  I.  of  France, 
at  his  death,  appointed  Count  Baldwin  guai-dian  to  his 
son  Philip,  then  a  minor.  Baldwin  fulfilled  his  trust  with 
great  honour;  and  defeated  the  Gasctms,  who  had  re- 
volted. He  then  accompanied  his  son-in-law.  William,  to 
the  c^nauest  of  England ;  and  for  his  services  on  that 
occasion  William  assi^ued  him  and  his  successors  a  yearly 
pension  of  300  marks  of  silver  out  of  the  English  treasury. 
Baldwin  died  in  1067,  and  was  buried  at  Lisle. 

BALDWIN  v.,  calletl '  the  GikkI,'  and  also  *  of  Mens.'  from 
h\%  having  married  the  Countess  Richilda,  of  Hainault,  who 
brought  him  the  lordship  of  Mens  before  he  became  Count  I 
of  Flanders,  succeeded  his  father,  Baldwin  IV.  He  dic<l 
in  1070,  leaving  two  sons,  Arnoul  and  Baldwin.  After 
his  death,  his  brother  Robert,  calle<l  the  Frieslander,  from 
having  conquered  the  principaUty  of  Friesland,  invaded 
Flanders,  and  defeated  his  nephews  and  Philip  of  France, 
who  had  come  to  their  assistance,  in  a  battle  near  St.  Omer. 
Arnoul  wus  killed;  and  Baldwin,  after  a  time,  renounced 
his  (daims  on  the  county  of  Flanders  in  favour  of  his  uncle 
and  his  descendants,  and  kept  for  himself  the  ccmnty  of 
Hainault,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother.  This 
Baldwin  has  l>ecn  reckoned  in  the  series  of  the  princes  of 
his  family  as  Baldwin  VI. 

BALDWIN   VII.,  grandson  of  Rol)ert  the  Frieslander, 
succeeded  his  father,  Robert  the  younger,  as  Count  of  Flan- 


ders, in  the  year  MIL     He  was  called  BaMviii  Ha|illii^ 

from  the  name  of  a  kind  of  axe  used  during  hit  leign  in  tilt 
numerous  public  executions  of  the  outlaws  who  intated  tha 
country,  among  whom  were  many  turbulent  feudal  lords.  It 
is  stated  in  an  old  chronicle,  that  one  Peter  of  Ooatkatnpb 
having  seised  two  cows  belonging  to  a  pour  countrywomaaa 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bruges,  where  he  was  condemned 
by  Baldwin  to  be  plungefl,  dressed  and  bootco  as  he  vai, 
into  a  large  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  in  the  market-plaoe 
of  the  town.  Buld  win  made  war  in  Normandy  in  favour  of 
William,  son  of  Robert  Curthose.  against  Henry  I.  of  Sdj^- 
land ;  and  being  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Roura» 
dieil  s(K)n  after,  in  1 119.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  eounty 
of  Flanders  by  Charles  of  Denumrk,  son  of  Adela,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Frieslander  and  Baldwin's  aunt. 

BALDWIN  VIII.,  Count  of  Hainault,  was  dew^nded 
from  Baldwin  VI.,  and  became  Co\mt  of  Flanders  after  the 
death  of  Count  Philip,  in  1 194.  Thus  the  line  of  Baldwio 
of  Mens  was  restored,  and  the  two  counties  of  Hainauh 
and  Flanders  were  re-united.  Philip  of  France,  ofterwanb 
Philippe  AuKUste,  married  Isabella,  Baldwin's  dauglitcr. 
Baldwin  died  in  WMi,  leaving  his  dominions  to  Baldwin 
IX.,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  (Oudegbeisti 
Chrr*niquefi  el  Anmues  de  FUindre,) 

liALDWIN  I.,  Em|)erur  of  Constantinople,  was  the  son 
of  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  and  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders.  He  beCi^me  Count  of  Flanders  uy  the  death  of  hb  mo- 
ther in  1 1 94,  and  the  following  year  succeeded  his  father  as 
Count  of  Hainault.    After  his  accession,  he  did  homage  to 
the  Km])eror  Henry  VI.  at  Metx.  for  the  lands  which  he  held 
of  the  Grerman  empire,  and  to  King  Philip  IL  of  France,  at 
Compiegne  for  the  countv  of  Flanders.     Soon  after,  how- 
ever, he  made  war  upon  King  Phdip  fur  the  recovery-  of  the 
province  of  Artois,  which  had  I)ecn  detached  fhmi  Aandcn 
under  Count  Pliilip  his  uncle,  and  Countess  Marnrefii 
predecessor,  and  mveu  as  a  portion  to  Isubella,  BaM win's 
sister,  who  married  King  Philip,  but  died  in  II 90.  Baldvim 
having  made  an  alliance  with  Richard  of  Engtand  wffoaA 
the  French  king,  oonquerod  part  of  the  Artois,  but  eoaU 
not  take  the  strong  town  of  Arras.    By  the  treaty  of  Fb> 
ronne,  in  1 1 99,  the  Artois  was  divided :  8t  Omer,  Ardit^ 
Aire,  &c.,  were  restored  to  Flanders,  and  Arras  and  Bsthaai 
remained  with  France.    In  1*200,  Baldwin  having  reaohci 
to  join  the  fourth  cr  tsade,  which  was  formed  in  conseqaenn 
of  the  exhortations  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  for  the  purposi 
of  reconquering  Palestine,  appointed  his  brother  Phdipy 
Count  of  Namur,  with  other  persons,  to  the  legener  cf 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  while  he  and  his  brother  HeUfi 
with  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  men-at-anns.  pfo- 
ceedeil  through  Burgundy  and  Italy  to  Venice,  which  was 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting.      His  wife,  Mary  of  Cham- 
pagne, followed  him  afterwards.    As  the  cnisadeia  couU 
not  raise  the  sum  stipulated  with  the  Venetians  fbrtheshiM 
and   provisions  which  the  latter  had  enga^  to  ftimidl, 
Baldwin  exhorted  his  brethren  in  arms  to  part  with  tbeir 
private  money,  their  jewels,  and  ornaments,  and  he  aeC  ihea 
the  first  example  himself.    Still  a  large  sum  being  wanting, 
Dandolo,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  proposed  that,  on  their  ww 
to  the  East,  the  crusaders  should  stop  before  Zaru  in  Dal* 
matia,  and  assist  the  Venetians  in  reconquering  that  phea^ 
which  had  revolted,  and  given  itself  up  to  the  Kmg  of  Hnn- 
gary.      Manv  of  the  crusaders  refused  and   left  Venire: 
others,  and  &ldwin  among  the  rest^  agreed  to  the  propoaal. 
The  fleet  sailed  in  October,  1202,  and  having  atopped  at 
Zara,  the  criisaders  and  the  Venetians  took  the  town*  wbcie 
they  winteriHl.    At  Zara  the  crusaders  were  applied  to  bj 
messengers  from  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac/ngelus.  Kuperaraf 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  deposed  had  his  eyes  aeaifd 
out,  and  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  by  his  brother  AleiiH 
III.    The  young  Alexius  implored  the  crusaders  to  deKicr 
his  father,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne,  engaging,  on  Ui 
part,  to  give  them  afterwards  every  assistance  for  the  rt* 
cover)-  of  Palestine,  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
to  make  the  GreiJ&  church   acknowledge  the  supmnncy  d 
the  Roman  See.    A  great  consultation  being  held  by  tha 
chiefs  of  the  crusaders,  some  objected  to  this  second  din^ 
sion  from  their  original  purpose ;  but  Boniface,  Maiquis  of 
Montferrat.  Bildwin  of  Flanders,  and  Uie  old  Doge  Dan- 
dolo, supportcil  the  entreaties  of  Alexius,  and  the  expeditta 
to  Constantinople  was  resohxMl  upon.    They  then  praeaedii 
to  Corfu,  where  they  were  joined  by  young  Alexiua  ^mH^ 
In  May,  1203,  the  Iteet,  consisting  of  nearly  five  hundied 
sail,  left  Corfu,  and  steered  for  the  Hellespont ;  thij  niUmd 
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intis  without  meeting:  any  opposition,  and  cast  <  Meantime  the  discontent  of  the  Greeks  was  eneourtffed  hy 
Chrysopolis  opposite  to  ConKtantinoplo.  Tlie  plan  John,  or  Joannices,  King  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Walla- 
being  formed,  Baldwin,  who  had  with  him  the  j  chians,  who  had  revolted  against  the  empire  under  Isaac 
rrs  and  a  numerous  body  of  bruvo  kiiighis,  was  Angelus.  Joanniccs  was  of  the  I^tin  communion ;  he 
to  lead  the  vun.  Having  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  '  boasted  of  being  of  Roman  descent,  and  he  corresponded 
Ml  near  Galuta,  and  ea&ily  defeated  the  Greeks,  '  with  Pope  Innocent  III.  Ilejoicing  at  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
away,  the  usurper  Alexius  setting  the  example.  '  dynasty,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Latins  to  propose  on 
itian  fleet  forced  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  alliance,  but  he  was  haughtily  told  that  he  must  begin  by 
;ained  possesssion  ot  part  of  the  ramparts  on  that  '  making  his  submission  as  a  vassal  of  the  new  emperor, 
autime  a  revolution  took  place  within  the  city:  ;  Upon  this  Joan  nic«s  secretly  intrigved  with  the  disaffected 
ir  Alexius  escaped  in  a  boat  with  his  treasures,  and  .  Greeks,  promising  them  his  support.  A  vast  conspirary 
restored  to  the  throne.  The  war  was  now  at  an  was  formed,  and  as  soon  as  Henry.  Baldwin's  brother, 
oung  Alexius  being  associated  with  his  father  in  had  crossed  over  to  Asia  on  an  expedition,  taking  with  him 
a1  dignity,  l>eKan  to  fullil  part  of  his  promises  to  the  llower  of  his  troops,  the  Greeks  of  the  towns  of  Thrace 
the  crusaders,  who  remained  encamped  outside  rose  and  massacred  the  Latins  who  were  scattered  among 
He  found,  however,  great  opposition  from  his  |  them.  The  sur\'ivors  escaped  to  Adrianople,  but  the  insur- 
cts,  especiallv  with  regard  to  the  acknowledgment  rection  spread  there  also ;  the  French  and  Venetians  were 
ireroacy  of  kouie.  A  fire,  too,  which  originated  slaughtered,  and  the  fugitives  fell  back  upon  Constanti- 
iiaticism  of  some  Flemish  crusaders,  who  were  nople.  Meantime  Joannices,  having  crossed  the  moun- 
d  at  the  sight  of  a  in0b(|U0,  for  the  use  of  the  tains  of  Ha>inus  (the  Balkan),  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force 
adcrs,  within  the  walls  of  the  imi>erial  city,  and  ,  of  cavalry,  Baldwin  sent  onlers  to  his  brother  to  return, 
xl  for  several  days,  destroying  some  of  the  most  ;  but  without  waiting  for  him,  he  took  the  field  with  a  smull 
quarters  of  the  town,  aggravate<l  the  hatred  of  the  fonre,  and  advanced  against  Adrianople.  He  was-sur rounded 
aiust  the  Latin  intruders.  The  crusaders,  on  by  the  multitudes  of  the  Bulgarians,  defeated,  and  taken 
M.Mit  an  insolent  message  to  the  Km i)eror  Isaac,  prisoner  on  the  15th  of  April,  1205.  Villehardouin,  the 
C  an  immi  diate  fuliilinent    of   the    stipulations  ,  Marshal  of  Ilomania,  who  has  left  a  history  of  the  whole 


jn.  Hostilities  broke  out  again  in  January,  120-J, 
trtts  the  sigi  al  for  a  new  revolution  in  the  city. 
dexJus,  of  the  house  of  Diicas,  related  to  the  reign- 
,  who  cnj>>>ed  the  confidence  of  young  Alexius 
tetrayed  his  frieuil,  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  and 
him.  The  old  Kinpcror  Isaac  diud  at  the  same 
A  said,  of  terror  and  grief.  Alexius  Ducan,  called 
i,  on  iic<rount  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows  l>eing  joined 
isurped  the  throne. 

isaders  now  invested  Constantinople,  and  at  the 

arly  three  months'  sic^re  a  general   assault  was 

the  town  was  stormed  from  the  harbour  side,  as 

ugh  after  a  stouter  defence.     The  Greeks  at  last 

tvy,  and  the  carnage  was  slopped  ;  but  the  city 

up  to  plunder,   attended  by  all  its  w)ncA)mitant 

Ithough  lM)th  Baldsvin  and  the  Man^uis  of  Mttnt- 


expedition,  and  the  old  Doge  Dandolo,  effected  a  gallant 
retreat  with  the  scanty  remainder  of  their  troops.  Bald- 
win died  a  prisoner  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  following  year. 
Innocent  III.,  having  written  to  Joannices,  requesting  him 
to  give  up  the  emperor,  was  answered  that  *  Baldwin  had 

1>aid  the  debt  (»f  nature.'  The  manner  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. A  story  was  circulated  of  his  having  lH?en  cruelly 
mutilated  by  Joannices  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  who 
was  sai<l  to  have  hf^en  actuated  by  motives  similar  to  those 
of  Potiphar  s  wife  towards  Josc))h,  as  related  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  Henry.  Baldwin's  brother,  succeeded  him  as 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Twenty  years  after,  a  hermit 
appeare<l  in  Flanders,  pretending  that  he  was  Baldwin,  but 
he  was  convicted  of  imposture,  and  put  to  death.  *  Mary, 
Baldwin's  wife,  died  before  her  husband,  on  a  pdgiimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Two  conteni|M)rar)'  historians,  of  the  two  op|N>- 
rUsd  themselves  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of:  site  parties,  have  each  lel^  us  an  account  of  the  meniniahle 
i.  A  great  share  of  the  misclucl"  was  periietrated,  i  events  connected  with  the  comiuest  of  CoiisUintinople  by  tlie 
I  such  e\ cuts,  by  the  depraved  part  of  the  popu-  crusaders:  one  is  Villchanlouiii  of  Champagne  almve-men- 
r,  and  by  those  Latin  inhabitants,  wh(».  having  tioned,  and  the  other  Nicetas,  a (wriH^k,  who  held  a  high  rank 
a  away  by  the  Greeks  M)iiie  months  belore,  now  in  the  iin|M>rial  court.  (See  Nicctas,  tmuks  xix.  xx.  xxi.) 
rith  their  triumphant  countrymen.  The  booty  There  are  uU)  letters  from  Baldwin,  inserte<l  in  the  Utsfa 
I  betwtfeii  the  crusaders  and  the  Veiieiians;  the  Innncentii  III.  See  also  I^elieau,  liistnire  du  Has  Umpire, 
je  former,  after  deducting  their  debt  to  the  re-  Ducnnue.  the  Venetian  historians,  and  Gibbon,  ch.  60. 
lounted  to  400,000  marks  of  silver,  or  alnuit  B.VLDWIN  II.  was  the  son  of  Peter  de  Conrtcnay, 
iterling.  MurtzutUis  had  run  away,  hut  being  Count  <»f  Ai.xerre,  and  of  Yohinde,  sister  of  Baldwin  I.,  the 
he  was  coiidenintMl  1 1  he  tliri»vvn  from  the  sum-  emperor.  AfU»r  the  death  of  Henry.  Baldwin's  hnnher 
pillar  of  Areadius.  The  other  u»ur|M'r,  Alexius  and  successor  in  1217,  P*'ter  de  Courtenay  was  called  to  the 
ras  alM)  beizc<l,  and  M-nt  <aptive  to  Italy.  The  '  imperial  throne :  but  Peter  never  rt»aclic<l  his  destination, 
{uerors  appointed  twelve  electors,  six  \enetians  '  being  treacherously  arresteil  in  Kpirus  by  Theotlore  An- 
usaders,  to  choose  a  new  emperor  of  the  Kasl.  gelus,  the  despot  of  that  country.  He  die<l  in  captivity,  but 
lent  pruposefl,  at  first,  the  gallant  ohl  Doge  Dan-  the  munner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  sccimd  son 
.ha  Venetians  ohjeeted  to  his  iitunination,  on  the  Hol)i>rt  was  called  to  sintHNMl  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
ii  the  iinik'rial  di;:iiity  was  incinupatihle  with.tluit  and  havin«r  n?ached  Constantinople  in  safety,  wa^  crowne<l 
Lgistrate  of  their  re]ml»hc.  The  choice  then  fell  \  in  the  cathe<1ral  of  St.  Sophia.  Al  his  death  in  liJ2H,  his 
Iwjn  of  Flamleis.  the  most  disliniruished  as  well  i  bn^ther  Baldwin  was  yet  u  child,  and  the  barons  of  Romania 
Ht  iwwerful  of  the  crusaders.  The  Marquis  of  |  called  to  the  thnme  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
,  the  only  candidate'  who  could  be  his  rival,  was  j  salem.  on  condition  that  young  Baldwin  should  marrv  his 
I  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  emperor.  The  daughter  and  bi'come  his  colleague  and  suw'ossor.  John  of 
)f  Baldwin.  Imwever.  was  much  circumscribed:  Brienne,  after  obtaining  a  victor}'  over  the  Greeks  of  Ahia 
han  ono- fourth  ]»art  of  the  provinces  <if  the  em- 
pnipriated  to  him,  one-half  of  the  remainder  lieing 
lUo  Venetians,  whosi"  din-e  was  onMdaimcd  Despot 
ia:  the  otlu-r  half  was  distributed  among  the 
s  of  Frame  ami  LnnUirdy.  The  Manjuis  (»f 
L  had,  for  his  share,  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonira 
and  of  Crete,  which  last  he  sold  to  the  Venetians, 
euetl  fu-ts  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Se\eral 
however,  reinain«d  in  the  |)ossession  «if  (ini'k 
e  relatives  of  the  former  emperors.  Theixlore 
ept  part  «if  Amu  .Minor  ;  a  descendant  of  Aiidro- 
menus  heM  the  duchy  of  Tn>bizond  ;  and  Michael, 
of  the  hoiiM*  of  .\iii;eli.  formed  a  stroiur  pnnci- 
IpiruH.  Baldwin  vi:i-«.  therefore,  rather  a  titular 
i  um|)eror.  aihl  all  hi-^  ahihtiesand  goiMl  intentions, 
historians  have  gi-nerally  given  him  credit. c«»uld 


Minor  and  the  Bulgarians,  who  besiege<l  Constantinople, 
died  in  l'j:i7,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin.  The  empire 
of  the  Latins  might  t>o  said  to  be  now  rimtlned  to  the  unlls 
of  Constantinople,  and  Baltlwin  had  neitlirr  money  nor  abili- 
ties to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  After  years  of  humiliating  re- 
verses and  fruitless  negotiations,  he  was  surpriM-d  within 
his  capital  by  the  troofw  of  Michael  Pala*ologus,  who  ruletl 
over  the  (ire«'ks  uf  Asia  Minitr  as  well  as  of  Thrace. 
Michael  s  general.  Alexius  Stratcgopiilus,  fouml  means,  with 
the  assistance  of  ilie  (icmx'seas  well  as  of  the  (ireek  inha- 
bitants, to  intrtxhicv  a  small  boily  uf  men  within  the  walh 
on  the 'J  jth  of  July.  I2til.  Michael  was  inimeiliately  pro- 
claimeil  em iK'Mr  by  the  multitude,  and  Baldwin  bad  just 
lime  to  escaiie  by  sea  to  EuIkim,  and  thence  to  Italy.  With 
him  ended  ihe  d\  nasty  of  the  l.Atin  enipen>rs  of  Constan 

iinople.     Baldwin  continued  to  his  death,  which  occurred 

It  the  disorders  inherent  to  "such  a  stAte  ol  things,  i  thirteen  years  after,  to  assume  the  emptor  title  of  Empaiar, 
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which  was  transmitted  to  his  descendants  for  several  gene- 
rations, until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it 
was  at  last  dropped.  The  lost  of  those  titular  emperors  of 
Constantinople  was  James  de  Baux,  Duke  of  Andria  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  who  was  descended  from  Baldwin  II. 
by  his  mother's  side.    (Gibbon,  ch.  6 1,  and  his  authorities.) 

BALDWIN  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son  of 
Eustace,  Count  of  Bouillon,  a  feudal  territory  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  of  Ida  of  Lorraine.  He  accompanied  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  or  Bra- 
bant, and  Rustac«,  Count  of  Boulogne,  to  the  first  crusade 
in  1096.  [See  Crusades.]  Baldwin  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  actions  against  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Ho  there  quarrelled  with  Tancrcd 
the  Norman  about  precedence,  and  was  near  coming  to  battle 
with  him.  As  the  crusaders  advanced  into  Syria,  Baldwin 
being  with  his  division  on  the  left  of  the  army  near  the 
Euphrates,  was  invited  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Edessa.  who  were  tributaries  to  the  Turks,  to  enter  Meso- 
potamia. He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  was  well  leccived  bv 
the  Edessans,  who  soon  after  proclaimed  him  their  lord. 
\J\w\i  this  Baldwin  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Edessa, 
which  county  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for 
about  half  a  century.  He  also  took  Samosata  and  other  places, 
and  thus  extended  the  limits  of  his  territor}'.  While  he 
was  thus  engage<l  in  Mesopotamia,  the  rest  of  the  crusiidcrs 
took  Antiooh  in  1098;  ancl  Baldwin  joined  them  again  in 
attacking  the  Turks  of  Alepix),  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Edcsi^a,  while  the  main  army  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
in  1099,  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  which  city  Baldwin  was 
not  present.  A  tier  his  brother  Godfrey  had  been  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  repaired,  with  a  large  retinue, 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  after  having  visited  the  sanctuaries, 
returned  to  Edessa.  In  the  following  year,  1100,  Godfrey 
died,  and  Baldwin  being  called  to  Kuccee<l  him,  resigned 
the  county  of  Edessa  to  his  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  and 
repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  crowned  on  Christmas 
Day  1 1 00.  His  reign,  which  Iaste<l  till  1118,  was  one  of  con- 
tinual warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Pei-sians. 
and  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  in  which  Baldwin  displayed  much 
bravery  and  perseverance,  and  indefatigable  activity.  He 
defeated  the  Egyptians  near  Jatfa  in  1101,  took  Acre  in 
1 1 03,  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  GiMioese,  besieged 
Sidon.  and  took  Tripoli  in  Syria,  which  he  gave  as  a  fief  to 
Bertrand,  son  of  Raymund  of  Toulouse.  He  next  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  of  Edessa,  who  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  then  quickly  returned  to  Pales- 
tine, which  hail  been  invaded  during  his  absence  by  the 
Arabs  and  tbe  Egyptians.  He  tbere  met  with  a  band  of 
Norwegian  pilgrims  who  had  come  by  sea  all  the  way  from 
tbeir  distant  country  under  the  guidance  of  Magnus,  bnither 
to  the  King  of  Norway.  With  their  assistance  Baldwin 
took  Sidon  in  1111.  In  1112,  Ascalon,  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly besieged,  surrendered  to  him  ;  and  the  Christians 
were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the 
gulf  of  Issus  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Baldwin,  intending 
to  carry  the  war  into  E«!ypt,  advanced  as  far  as  Rhinocolura, 
which  no  took,  but  proceeded  no  farther.  On  his  return 
towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  March 
1118.  Baldwin  was  a  very  different  character  from  his 
brother  Godfrey,  who  was  a  sincere  enthusiast,  pure  and 
disinterested ;  Baldwin  was  ambitious  and  worldly,  but  at 
tlie  same  time  brave,  clever,  and  firm.  Tasso,  in  the  first 
canto  of  his  Gerusalemmc  (st.  8 — 9),  has  faithfully  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  two  brothers.  For  the  events  of 
the  first  crusade,  and  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  and  his  suc- 
cessors, see  William  of  Tyre,  Gibbon,  and  Michaud  //«>- 
tnire  des  Croisades, 

BALDWIN  II.,  or  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Count  of  Edessa, 
succeeded  his  cousin  Baldwin  I.  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 
when  he  resigned  the  county  of  Edessa  to  Jocelyn  of  Cour- 
tenay.  Under  his  reign  the  militar)'  and  religious  order  of 
the  Templars  was  instituteil  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land.  [See  Templars.]  The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem had  l)cen  instituted  many  years  before  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes;  but  it  also  now  assume<l  a  military 
character.  Baldwin's  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Egyptian  Saracens.  In  1123  he  went  to  the 
ndief  of  Edessa,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  who  had 
taken  Jocelyn  of  Courtenay  prisoner.  Baldwin  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Turks,  and  taken  also.  Jocelyn,  however, 
found  means  to  escape,  defeated  the  Turks,  and  obtained 


Baldwin's  release  on  his  payin|;  a  ransom.  Dnrinff  Bald- 
win's captivity,  a  Venetian  armament  arrived  in  the  porta 
of  Palestine,  and  most  onportunely  for  the  relief  oi  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  Baldwin  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjou.  in  1131,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  8epulc]ire«  where  ha 
soon  after  died. 

BALDWIN  III.,  the  son  of  Foulques  of  Aijon,  nie- 
ceeded  his  father  in  1 142.  Under  his  reign  the  Chrittiaiii 
lost  Edessa,  which  was  taken  by  storm  in  1145  hy  Zenriiu 
Turkish  prince  of  Aleppo,  and  father  of  the  famoua  Kcm- 
reddin.  Baldwin  had  to  struggle,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  with  the  power  and  abilities  of  Noureddin,  of 
whom  he  was  sometimes  the  enemy  and  aometimea  the  ally 
against  the  Fatimite  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  were  perpetuallj 
at  war  with  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  Bagdadt  to  whom  Noa-* 
reddin  bore  allegiance.  [See  Nourxddin.]  Louis  VIL, 
of  France,  and  Conrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Gennmny,  andei^ 
took  the  second  crusade  in  1147,  at  the  exhortation  of  SL 
Bernard,  for  the  object  of  supporting  their  Christian  brethicn 
of  Palestine.  Their  ex][>edition  turned  out  unfortunale. 
They  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  men  in  their  nuuck 
through  Asia  Minor;  and  having  reached  Palestine  with 
the  remainder,  they  joined  Baldwin^s  forces  in  an  attempl 
upon  Damasc^us,  in  which  they  failed.  Conrad  and  Lmui 
then  returned  to  Europe.  Baldwin  married  Theodora,  the 
niece  of  Manuel  Comncnus,  Emperor  of  Constantinede. 
He  died  in  February,  1162,  with  suspicious  symptoms,  after 
having  taken  some  medicine  from  a  Jewish  physician  al 
Antioch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Amauija  or 
Amalric. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  son  of  Amaury,  who  was  stHl  a  mfaicr 
when  his  father  died  in  1174,  was  aftlicted  with  leprosy  and 
was  nearly  blind.  In  this  distressed  state  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  might  of  Salaeddin,  who  had  succeeded  Noa- 
reddin,  and  had  extended  his  power  over  both  Egypt  ant 
Syria.  Baldwin,  however,  obtained  a  truce  from  R'«l««^Ji^ 
He  died  in  118G,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  nephcv, 
Baldwin,  then  a  child,  the  son  of  his  sister  Sy bills  and  of 
her  first  husband,  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat.  lliii  BiU- 
win,  who  has  l>een  styled  Baldwin  V.,  died  seven  roontln 
after  bis  uncle,  and.  it  was  suspected,  by  poison  admiiv- 
tcred  by  Guy  de  Lusignan,  Sybilla*s  second  husband,  wbi 
next  became  king.  Soon  after  Guy's  assuraptiona  d« 
Christians  lost  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  by  Sahieddii 
in  1187. 

BALDWIN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  rrigns  fl( 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  This  prelate  was  bom  (^ohfeof 
parents  at  Exeter,  where  he  received  a  liberal  edoeatifla, 
and  in  his  younger  years  taught  school.  (Gervas,  AA, 
Pont  if.  Script,  X  Twysd.  c^d.  1675  ;  Bale,  De  Seripi,  cent. 
iii.  n.  27.)  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  mail 
archdeacon  ol'  Exeter,  but  soon  quitted  both  his  dignity  ani 
the  world,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  flf 
Fonl,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  he  waa  electai 
abbot;  and  from  thence,  in  1180,  was  promoted  to  Iks 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  (Wharton,  Anglia  Sarm^  L  477^) 
In  1184,  King  Henry  II.  translated  Baldwin  to  the  aeeflf 
Canterbury,  in  spite  of  a  ver)'  powerful  opposition  fttmi  ths 
monks  of  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  enthroned  May  II, 
1185,  and  on  the  same  day  received  the  pall  iVom  n^ 
Lucius  III.  (Ger\-as,  AcL  Pontif,  col.  1676.)  Baldwin  hai 
not  been  long  settled  in  the  see  when  he  be^^an  to  baild  a 
church  and  monastery  at  Ilcckinglon,  near  Canteriwry.  ta 
honour  of  St.  Thomas  {k  Becket,  intending  it  for  the  recap- 
tion  of  secular  priests;  but  the  opposition  of  the  monks  of 
his  cathedral,  sup()orted  by  the  authority  of  successiw  popcib 
caused  him  ultimately  to  desist,  and  even  to  destroy  the  WS 
ings  which  he  had  erected.  (Sec  Ger\'as,  ut  supr.  and  the  a»> 
tion  of  his  work  De  DiscordiU  inter  Manadtot  Canimar,  tt 
lialdctcinum  Archirp,  Script,  X.  col.  1303-1334;  Mat.  rtr- 
ker,  DeAntiq,  Brit.  Ecd. edit.  1 729,  p.  21 6.)  Urban  IfLiftw- 
wards  made  Baldwin  his  legate  for  tlie  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury. (Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  692.)  On  Septembers,  1 189, 
Baldwin  perfonned  the  ceremony  of  crowning  Riehaid  L  at 
Westminster  (Genas,  ut  supr.  col.  1678) ;  and  in  the  same 
Year,  when  that  kine's  natural  brother,  GeofiVey,  was  timna- 
lated  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  York,  he  successfully  aaseitsd 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  forbidding  tlw 
bishops  of  England  to  recei\-e  consecration  from  any  other 
than  the  archbishop  of  Canterbur}*.  (Parker,  ut  sii|r. 
p.  21 9.)  In  1 1 90  he  made  a  progress  into  Wales,  to  preodi 
the  crusade ;   and  in  the  same  }ear,  having  hvld  a  ooomI 
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inster,  he  followed  Kin^  Richard  I.  to  the  Holy 
i  embarked  at  Dover,  March  25, 1 191,  abandoninf? 
ant  duties  of  his  station,  and,  after  suffering  many 
on  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Acre  during  the  siege, 

died,  Nov.  '20.  in  the  same  year,  and  where  his 
interred.  (Gervas,  col.  1678.) 
s  de  BarrijOr  Cambrensis,  who  accompanied  Arch- 
Idwin  not  only  in  liis  progress  through  Wales,  but 
y  Land,  tells  us  he  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  an 
pleasing  aspect,  a  middling  stature,  and  a  spare 
ttfiil  constitution  of  bo<ly ;  modest  and  sober,  of 
Jnence,  of  few  wonls,  and  not  easily  provoked  to 
tie  only  fault  he  charges  him  with  is  a  remissness 
cution  of  his  pastoral  ullico,  arising  from  an  innate 
emper.  (Giraldus,  De  Vitis  Sex  Episc.  Coetan. ; 
ngl.  8arr.  ii.  429.) 

Tanner  {BiMioth.  Britan.  J  Jib.  pp.  67,  68)  has 
t  of  a  great  many  treatise.^  by  Archltishop  Baldwin, 

tin  in  manuscript,  and  has  noticed  the  different 
1  which  they  are  deposited.  The  mo.^t  important, 
irere  collected  by  Bert  rand  Tissier,  and  publishwl,^ 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ScHptnres  Biblioth.' 
M,  The  reader  who  desires  moi-e  minute  infor- 
an  is  given  here,  ui)on  the  lifo  and  labours  of 
p  Baldwin,  mav  consult  tho  Bin*rr.  Brit.  edit. 
10;  Mat.  Par.,  edit.  1610.  pp.  Ml,  1 13,  151,  157, 
iiy,  Ilikt.  Brit.  8vo.  edit.  1805,  vol.  v.  pp.  408.423  ; 
luustr.  Anffl.  Srript.  an  1193.  Giraldus  Cam- 
account  of  Archl/ishop  Baldwin's  journey  into 
e  original  I^tin  of  which  was  first  priutefl  in 
London,  1585,  and  afterwards  by  Cam<len  in  his 
Nnrtnannica^  ^'C,  fol,  Francof,  1603,  has  been 
&lated,and  successfully  comparod  with  tho  present 
y  of  \V ales,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  4to. 
»6. 

JOHN,  in  Latin  Bal.bus,  Bishop  of  O.ssory  in 
n  tho  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
e  himself  tells  us,  at  Cove,  a  small  village  in  Suf- 
t  five  miles  from  Dunwich.  November  21st.  1495, 
tlains  that  his  parents,  being  encumbered  with  a 
ily,  placed  him,  at  the  early  aire  of  twelve  years,  in 
itery  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  whence  he  was 

ent  toCambridcre.  and  he  adds  that  there  he  had 
««r  nor  patpon.  (Bale,  dr  Sniftt.  liritati.,  cent,  viii., 
He  was  entered  of  .losus  (Jnllcue  in  that  uni- 
lere,  according  to  Baker's  manuscript  collections, 
m  as  early  as  1514  (.)/^^  Hurt.  70.J1.  p.  356).  In 
occurs  as  prior  of  the  Carmelites  of  Ipswich. 
dnnais.  Append..  No.  25.)  His  wlucation,  of 
18  in  the  Romish  nrligion  ;  but  smne  time  subse- 
he  last  date,  at  the  instigation  of  the  l^»rd  Went- 

turne<l  Protestant,  and  gave  pro«>l'  of  having  re- 
no,  at  least,  of  the  rules  ol  the  Catholic  ridigion 
icy  of  the  clergy)  by  immediately  marr>ing  his 
ihy.  This,  as  may  be  t'onjectured.  exix^sed  him 
rseculion  of  the  Romish  cU-ruy,  against  whom, 
tio  was  protiTted  by  the  I-ord  Cromwell.  An  ori- 
r  from  Bale  to  Lord  Cromwell  occurs  in  the  Cot- 
ume  iCietffh,  K.  iv.,  I'M),  omplaining  of  jioverty, 
m,  and  iniprisc»nnu'nt,  and  a^kinj:  favour  ami  deli- 
n  which  he  stvles  him*.elt"  dortnr  of  divinity  and 
8h  prc^t  of  Thornden  in  Suffolk.'  At\er  Cnm- 
th.  Bale  retired  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
ei^'ht  years  busjinir  himself  chielly  with  his  pen. 
icn  re<>alUMl  into  Kn;;land  by  King  Kdwanl  VL. 
leil  the  living  of  l^i^hop's  Stm-ke,  in  the  county  of 
>ton.  (Bale,  dr  S,'ript.  ut  supr.)  In  the  tract  which 
la  I'tH'unftm,  heMatolhat  on  the  15th  of  Auirust. 
ig  Kdward  came  in  a  pruixress  to  Southampton, 
lie's  lixiiiu;  being  only  five  miles  di<*tant.  he  mounted 
to  get  a  sij^ht  «)f  the  kiiijr.  and  'betwixt  two  and 
;ho  chK;k  the  same  <lay  he  drew  towards  the  place 

majesty  was.  and  Ht«KMl  in  the  open  stivet  riyhl 
e  gallery.'  The  kmg  ha\ing  notiee  from  M»ine 
llemen  of  his  pi  ivy  chamber  thai  Bale  was  in  the 
larvelled  tlwreof.  tor  so  much  an  it  had  been  told 
,e  bcfiirir  that  he  was  Uithdead  :iiid  luiried.  Willi 
rai*o  eame  to  the  v\iii(low.  and  obM-rved  him  with 
I  reganl :'  and.  a-i  Bale  li-arnl  from  lhi>s«;  who  were 
niuuMli;itel\  proiM»M'd  to,  and  M-ttled  with,  the 
le  council,  that  Bale  sluuild  Ik*  immediatel)  nomi- 
he  bishopric  i  f  0-^'»r\   lu   Ireland,  at  that  time 

Vari//iM.  fol.  l»l»  ;  f"  which  be  was  (;onsc<:rate<l 


early  in  1553.  Balers  demand  to  have  his  consecration 
performetl  according  to  the  now  ceremonial  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  his  uncompromising  endeavours  to  reduce 
the  people,  and  more  especially  the  pricsthoo<l  of  his  di'x^ese, 
hastily  to  the  reformed  religion,  rendered  him  so  unpopular, 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  £dward  VI.'s  death, 
his  life  was  endangered  :  five  of  his  servants  were  killed  by 
the  kernes,  who  attacke<l  his  house  at  Holmes  Court,  near 
Kilkenny ;  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  be  escorted  to 
Dublin  by  a  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred  foot  soldiers. 
Here  also  he  found  himself  insecure,  and  being  assaulted  in 
Dublin  by  the  Catholics,  he  at  last  made  his  escape  on  board  a 
trading  vessel  of  Zealand  in  mariner's  apparel.  This  vessel 
was  subsequently  C4iptured  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  not  only  made  Bale  his  prisoner,  but  deprived 
him  of  all  his  money,  apparel,  and  effects.  The  Dutch  man- 
of-war  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  St.  Ives  in 
Cornwall,  tho  bishop  was  there  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
treaaon,  but  was  dischartrcd;  and,  a  few  days  alter,  was 
again  in  danger  through  a  false  accusation,  when  tho  same 
vessel  arrived  in  Dover  roails.  He,  however,  got  at  last 
to  Holland,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  three  weeks, 
and  then  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  pavment  of  thirty 
pounds.  (Vocacyon,  fol.  33-41.)  From  tlolland  he  re- 
tired to  Basle  in  Switzerland  (Fuller's  li'arihieSy  lost 
edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  332),  and  continued  abroad  during  the  short 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth he  returned  to  England,  but  not  to  his  bishopric  in 
Ireland ;  preferring  a  private  life,  and  ctmtenting  himself 
with  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  to 
which  he  was  promoted  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1559-GO.  {kym. 
Fdpd.t  torn.  XV.  p.  563.)  He  died  in  November  1563,  in  tho 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  Canterbury,  and  was  buried 
there  in  tho  cathedral.  (WaroDUs,  de  IScript,  llib.^  vol.  ii. 
p.  136.) 

Bishop  Bale's  fame  now  principally  rests  on  his  valuable 
collection  of  British  biogranhy,  first  published  under  the 
title  of  Jiluxtrium  Afajoris  Britannia*  Scriptorum,  hoc  est, 
Afigti<r^  Cambriip^et  Scotiee,  Summarium,4io.  1548:  an 
account  of  tho  gradually  improved  editions  of  which  will  bo 
presently  given.  He  has  himself  in  this  very  work  nn*sen'ed 
a  long  list  of  his  other  writhigs,  in  Latin,  which  Fuller  has 
translated  in  his  Abel  Redi virus.    Bale  divided  them  into, 

I.  Those  which  he  had  compile<l  while  yet  a  papist; 
*i.  Those  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  renounced  popery ; 
3.  His  comedies  in  English,  in  various  kinds  of  verse ;  4.  His 
works  in  English  in  prose :  adding  that  he  had  written  and 
translated  many  others  which  he  could  not  bring  to  recollec- 
tion. The  subjects,  however,  only  of  his  writings  arc  enu- 
merated in  this  list,  and  not  their  actual  titles,  so  that  it  in 
impossible  to  ascertain  distinctly  from  it  which  among  them 
are  his  printed  works,  and  which  were  those  remaining  in 
manuscript. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Bale's  printed  works,  with  their 
succussive  editions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  discovered. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  very  rarely  met  with : — 

1.  *  A  new  Come<ly  or  Interlude,  concerning  thrc  l^we?i, 
of  Nature,  Moises,  and  Christe,'  Avo.  Lrmd.  15J8, 4to.  Lond. 
1 562.  2.  *  A  brief  Comedy  or  Knterlude,  concernyngc  tho 
Temptatvon  of  our  I^ord,'  8vo.  1538.  3.  *  A  Trdgeilio  or 
KnterluJc  manifesting  the  chief  Promises  of  Ciod  unto  Man,* 
Svo.  JjninX.  1538,  Ito.  157  7.  4.  'Yet  a  Course  at  the  R«- 
mysh  Foxc,*  against  Edmond  Bonner,  Bishop  of  l..ondon, 
(under  the  name  of  John  Harrison,)  l6mo.  Zurich,  1543. 

5.  *  A  bn^fe  Chronyclc  concorning  tho  Examination  and 
Death  of  SiV  John  OldecaHteil,  Ixrd  (^ubham,'  8vo.  Ijond. 
1511:  1 2mo.  Lond.  W.  Seres,  n. d.  Svo.  umd.  1 576.  and  1 72*<. 

6.  '  A  Mystory  of  lni()uyte  contaYne<l  within  tho  Hervticall 
Cicnealogye  of   Ponce    Pantolabus,'    iCma   (>enrv.    1545. 

7.  'The  Actes  of  En{!lysh  Votaryes,'  1st  |>art.  b\u.  Wese). 
1516,  8vo.  Londim,  1548  ;  first  two  parts,  1-Jnm.  1550.  1551, 
1560.  (No  more  |)arts  were  publiiihe<I.)  8.  *  The  trim 
ifystorie  of  the  Christen  IX^part}  ng  of  the  Reverend  Man 
D.  Mart\n  Luther.*  traniilatL^l  from  the  Latin  of  JusIiia 
Jona^,  Michael  Celius,  and  Johannes  AurifalMT,  8vo.  Lond. 
1546.  9.  *The  first  kxaminacion  of  Anne  Askewe.  lately 
martyred  in  Smithtleld,*  ^»VQ.  Marpurgin  HeMC,  1546.  id. 
*The  fallre  Exaniinacion  of  Anno  Askewe,'  Svo.  Marp.  1547. 

II.  *  A  brife  ami  faythfuU  Declaration  of  tlie  true  l'a>lh  of 
Christ,'  IGmo.  iWid.  1547.  12.  MUustrium  Maioris  Bri- 
tanniiD  Scriptorum,  &c.  Summarium.  in  quasilkm  LVutu- 
nas  divibum.'  4tu.  Wesel.  1548,  (at  the  end,  *  Gippi*uici  in 
Anglia,'  1548/)  Five  Ceuturi?t,  ful.  Bas.  iA57  ;  Nine  Ceii- 
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turies,  fol.  Bos.  1559,  witn  a  second  part,  carr>ing  the  work 
on  to  fourteen  centuries.  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1548, 
corrected  by  Bale's  own  hand,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum.  13.  *The  laborjouse  Journey  and 
Sercho  of  .lohan  Leylande  for  Englande's  Antiquities,' 
16mo,  Lond.  1549,  reprinted  in  the  Life  of  Leland,  8vo. 
1 772.  14.  *  A  Dialogue  or  Communycacyon  to  be  had  at  a 
Table  betwene  two  Chyldren,  gathered  out  of  the  Holy 
StTiptures  by  John  Bale  for  his  two  vonge  Sonnes,  Johan 
and  Paule,'  8vo.  I^)nd.  1549.  15.  *  "the  Confession  of  the 
Synn«^r  after  the  Sacred  Scriptures,'  8vo.  Lond.  1549.  16. 
•The  A|)ology  of  Johan  Bale  against  a  ranke  Papyst,'  8vo. 
Lond.  1550.  J  7.  *  The  Image  of  both  Churches,'  2  parts, 
8vo.  I-.ond.  J.  Dave :  3  parts,  8vo.  L)nd.  T.  Kast  ( 1550),  8vo. 
Lond.  1584.  18.  *  An  Expostulation  or  Complaynte  against 
the  Blasphemyes  of  a  frantic  i*apyst  of  Hamshyrc,'  8vo. 
Lond.  (1552)';  another  edit.  1584.  19.  •TheVocacyon  of 
Johan  Bale  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande,  his 
Persecuciong  in  the  same,  and  finale  Delyverauncc,'  i42mo. 
Lond.  1553.  20.  *A  Declaration  of  Edmonde  Bonner's 
Articles  concerning  the  Cleargye  of  London  Dyocese,'  8vo. 
I-rfHid.  1501.  21.  *  Acta  Romanorum  Pontificuni  a  disiHir- 
sione  Discipulorum  Christi  usque  ad  tempora  Pauli  quarti, 
ex  Joannis  Balooi  Catalogo  Anglicorum  Scriptorum  de- 
sumpta,'  8vo.  Francof.  15«7;  8vo.  Leyd.  1615.  22.  *  The 
Pageant  of  Popes,'  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bale,  by 
L  8.  (John  Studley),  4to.  Lond.  1574.  Bale  also  himself 
translated  Baptist  Mantuan's  *  Treatise  on  Death,*  8vo. 
Lond.  1584;  and  in  1548  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth's  translation  of  the  Meditations  of 
Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre,  published  at  London,  8vo.,  in 
that  year.  Wcxxl  {Athen,  Oxon,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  col.  435) 
says  Bale  translated  Polydore  Virgil's  work  de  Rerum  In- 
vfittfon'hus  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL,  but  in  old  and  rude 
English.  He  docs  not  say  whether  this  translation  was  pub- 
lished. 

Fox  tells  us  (Acttt  and  Monuments,  1st.  edit.,  p.  574)  that 
B.ile  wrote  several  books  under  the  name  of  Han-ison.  One 
work  only  appears  under  that  name  in  the  preceding  list. 
Bale's  father  s  name  was  Henry  Bale,  and  on  that  account 
perhaps  Bale  assumed  the  name  of  Harrison. 

His  Collectanea  (in  his  own  handwriting)  tie  Relief  one 
Carmelitana,  et  Scripton'bus  ejusdem,  4to.,  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  1819.  Hearne  writing  to  Baker,  the  Cambridge  anti- 
qnnry.in  1 715,  says.  Dr.  Sloanc  had  just  then  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  a  MS.  of  Bale's  account  of  the  Carmelites.  Tanner, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannico  llibernica^  has  given  a  list  of 
some  other  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  with  notices  of  where  they 
are  preserved. 

No  character  has  been  more  variously  represented  than 
Bale's.    Grt»sner,  in  his  Bihliothera,  calls  him  a  writer  of  the 
greatt»st  diligence;  and  Bishop  Gorlwin  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  laborious  inquirer  into  British  anticjuities.    Simi- 
lar praise  is  also  bestowed   upon   him  by  Vogler  {Introd. 
Universal,  in   No/it.   Script nr.)     Anthony  a  AVoo<l,  how- 
ever, styles  him  *  the  foul-mouthed  Bale.'     Heanie  {PreJ\ 
to  Hemingf.)  calls  him  'Baleiis  in  multis  niendax.'     And 
even    Fuller   (Worthies,    last  edit.   vol.  ii.   p.   332)   says 
•  Biliosus  BaloBUs  passeth  for  his  true  character.'     He  iii- 
vcighed  witli  so  much  asperity  airsiinst  the  pope  and  papists 
that  his  writings  were  prohibited  bv  the  church  of  Home 
among  those  of  the  first  class  of  heretical  books ;  and  his 
iiitemperate  zeal,  it  must  be  acknowledtrcMl,  often  carried 
him  iKtyond  the  bounds  ol' decency  and  candour.     Fuller,  in 
his  C/turrh  Ilistonj,  cent,  ix,  p.  fiS,  pleads  for  Bale's  raihng 
against  the  papists.     *  OM  age  and  ill  usa^e,'  he  says.  *  will 
make  any  man  angry.     AVhen  young,  he  had  seen  their 
superstition  ;  when  old,  he  felt  their  oppression.     The  best 
is.  Bale  rails  not  more  on  papists  than  Pits  (eniployiKl  on 
the  same  subject)  on  l*rotestant  writers:  and  even  sot  one 
against  the  olher.  whilst  the  discreet  reader  of  both,  paring 
of  the  extravagances  of  pa-ssioii  on  each  side,  may  iK-nt^lit 
himself  in  (luielness  from  their  loud  and  clamorous  invec- 
tives.'    The  greatest   fault  of  Bales  book  on  the  British 
writers  is  its  multiplication  of  their  works  by  frequent^  giv- 
Hig  the  heads  of  chapters  <»r  sections  of  a  book  as  the  titles 
ol   ilistinct  treatises.     He  has  likewise  put  many  iwrsons 
down  as  authors  who  had  no  claim  to  such  distinction. 


Bintrr.  Hist,t  Tol.  i.  p.  139 ;  Strype*s  Mnmridt  nf  Crak- 
/ner,^\t\t,  2UC,  300 ;  and  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet. 

BALK.     [SeeBASKL.] 

BALEARIC  CRANE.     [See  Crank.] 

BALEA'RIC  LSLANDS  (ri'iii'^viai  (Oymnann).  Bm- 
Xiapii^cr,  Strah.,  BaXXiafjficDiiMl.,  iSale&rcs,  Plin.>uc  situtted 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  east  edast 
of  Spain,  to  which  country  they  now  belotij;^.  These  islands 
are  three  in  number  (exclusive  of  the  two  sn&allcr  ones  of 
Formentera  and  Cabrera),  namely,  I  viza,  Mallotva  (Majom), 
and  Minorca.  They  lie  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direetioB, 
occupying  a  space  of  100  miles  in  length,  by  a  mean  breadth 
of  30  miles,  with  an  area  of  4800  square  miles.  Ivixa,  the 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  coast,  is  distant  from  Cape  Nao  50 
miles ;  Majorca,  the  central  anfl  the  largest,  lies  43  mifes 
to  the  N.E.  of  I  viza ;  and  Minorca  is  separated  fiom  M^ori 
by  a  strait  22  miles  in  width.  These  islands  are  now  gent- 
rally  comprehended  under  the  term  Balearic,  as  they  aie  fay 
Strabo,  who  mentions  onlv  four,  and  classes  tbem  under  the 
names  of  Gymneaioi  (Majorca  and  Minorca),  and  Fttfusm 
(Iviza  and  Formentera),  giving  the  name  Balearic  to  the 
whole  f7n)up.  The  name  Pityusoo  is  supposed  to  be  a  Gnck 
term  derived  from  the  pine  trees  with  which  the  larger 
island  abounded.  The  two  Pityuss  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  respectively  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa  (snake  island), 
which  last  the  Romans  translated  into  Colubraria.  Cabivis 
is  the  Capraria  of  the  Roman  geographers. 


Beside  the  re.Crenies  alr»»adv  «iv.Mi  relatinir  t-i  Bale,  the 
reader  mav  «-;Mupan,  Bioffr.  Hiit.  edit.  1;;h.  vol.  i.  p.  5.'t2; 
fullers  ^/W/?«i»r,r,«,  p.  r>0:-5ll;  Tanner, /$/A/.  Hnt, 
Jhb.,  p.  68 ;  Cole  s  MS.  Athen€e  Cantabr.  lett,  B. ;  Granger 


I'hu  lj{;urt>ii  round  the  Columbtftei  ■t;,'uif^-  tlic  depth  In 
[From  Uic  Suney  of  Don  Vicente  ToAno,] 

The  word  Bale^res  is  generally  adtnitted  to  be  ft 
Greek  /Ja\X<u,  *  to  throw  :*  the  original  inbmbitants  i 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  shng,  to  which  they  \ 
from  their  infancy ;  and  their  dexterity  aii  slii 
serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  an 
noticed  by  antient  authors. 

The  l^ocnicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  it 
islands,  which,  however,  had  a  race  of  originftl  ink 
The  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno,  having  made  thfem 
masters  of  the  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form       ■ 
ments,  and  founded    the    towns  of  Mago   Oux      at 
.lamnon   <Ciudadcla).     The  islands  f\irnished  % 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars  agai 
and  RiMiie,  and  a  large  force  of  their  slingcrs  an? 
ILinnibal    in  his   passage  across  the   Alps.      ^^ 
Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the  islai 
tained  their  freedom,  which  they   made   use  of 
themselves  to  pinicy  till  they  were  subdued  by 
consul.  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  chies  of 
Pollentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of      „ 
They  continued  attached  to  the  Republic  as  p«rioi 
pania  Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire.  «>**- 
Balfarie  islands  ])robably  belonged  to  the  judi 
(cnnrertiut  jiiridirus)  «)f  New  Carthage,  one  oi  ■«« 

jurisjlictions  of  IIi>pania  Citerior,  otherwise  callteu  T 
ci»nensis.      From  the  reign  of  Constanline  the  Greai 
the  RMirn  of  Theodosiiis  the  Great  they  had  tb      < 
government.      Spain   havhig  fallen  into  the  handn  « 
Vandals  and  Huns,  a  bo*ly  passed  over  to  these  tsia 
whirh   h(M-ame   an   easy   conquest,    ond   aftcrwaids,  * 
that  peninsula,  were  sulxlued  by  the  Moors.     The  deijw 
datiniis  of  these  barbarians  induced  Charlemagne  to  xa&t' 
take  an  cxiMMlition  against  them,  and  he  obtained  poiMt- 
sion  of  the  inlands:  but  he  only  kept  them  six  years,  whf 
they  were  recovered  by  the  Moors,  who  continued  pn       »f 
jjiiatiral  exccsnes  airainst  the  Christian  powers.    In»U       I 
by  se\i_-ral  hulls  of  the  1>oik',  the  Kings  of  Ar  fi 

frequent  attempts  auainst  them.     Majona  fell  tu  i: 
the  Moors  were  not  finally  expelled  from  the  whok 
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y  sixty  voars  after,  when  thovwere  formally  annoxedto 
rowii  of  Aragon.  Minorca  wils  taken  by  the  English 
UB.  and  finally  rt'diMl  to  them  hy  tho  treaty  of  Utivrht; 
n  tilt'  bri^akin*;  out  of  the  war  it  wm  recaptured  by  the 
uied  foree  of  Franee  and  Spain.  In  17U8  it  a^ain 
tidored  to  the  Hritish,  an<l  remained  in  their  possession 
le  iieare  Df  HI  I,  when  it  was  restored  to  Spain, 
lies  of  the  ori*rinul  inhabitants  may  be  traced  in  Innre 
li  of  ti^reat  roujih  stones,  enclosed  in  a  lence  of  lar^e 
:«»nes  sot  on  end  close  tojrcthcr — erected  ))robably  over 
dead,  tliou<;h,  from  their  l>einir  always  erected  on  ele- 
spots.  and  havini;  a  spiral  path  contrived  out>ide  to 
(1  to  the  sumntit,  tliey  app(>ar  also  to  have  served  the 
«e  of  watch-towers.  Of  Koman  antiipiities  there  are 
estiiies,  a"*  their  works  were  all  zealously  destroyed  hy 
andals  and  Huns  on  their  occupying  thi; islands:  but 
il  Roman  inscriptions  remain,  and  lamps,  urns,  and 
both  consular  and  imperial,  are  often  found.  The 
injrs  of  the  Moors  may  be  known  by  their  stylo  of 
pctun?:  such  are  the  small  castles  and  watch-towers,  | 
luch  of  the  walls  of  cities,  as  is  proved  by  the  Arabic 
plions  on  them. 

*se  islands  are  hilly,  and  Majorca  mav  be  termed  moun- 
iM,  but  they  are  not  of  volcanic  formation.  Granite, 
e*,  jasper,  ]X)rphyry,  slate,  and  pit-coal  are  found ;  also 
.nd  iron.  The  soil  is  generally  ^ood,  and  chielly  cul- 
fl  with  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  but  corn  is 
'uiIuclkI  in  sutiicient  (quantities  tin*  home  consumption, 
article  and  cattle  form  the  prin(*ip'al  imports  ot*  the 
s,  in  cxchanire  tor  wines  and  brandies  of  an  inferii>r 
y,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  ami  dried  truits;  the  pottery- 
made  in  these  islands  is  also  nmch  esteemed.  The 
al  features  of  the  coasts  are  steep  and  rup^ed,  sur- 
ed  by  rocks  and  islets,  but  all'oidin<r  some  excellent 
uw.  The  water  anmnd  them  is  deep.  There  are  no 
,  but  the  mountain  torrents  during  the  rains,  or  on 
citint;  of  the  8m)ws,  are  impetuous.  [See  Ma-torca. 
RCA,  &c.]  (Strabo,  p.  ir»7  :  Casauh. ;  Diodorus, 
17,  18  ;  Plin.  iii.  3  :  P.  Mela,  ii.  !• :  l)anjet»)'s  Hist,  nf 
'xiearic  Kinmlnn  ;  Armstrong's  Minorca;  Sauveur's 
/*  in  thfi  Jia/fiirir  Lslamls.) 

LFOL'R.  SIR  .lAMKS,  <.f  Piltendreich.  Lord  Pro- 
of the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  the  reputed 
:  of  Halfour  s  Prui'tichs  ^j/"  thf  Lmc,  was  son  of  Sir 
,ci  Kalt'onr,  of  Pittendreieh  and  Montouhanv,  county 
and  in  his  early  years  re(-ei\ed  a  liberal  edueati(»n 
a  church,  in  the  cour>e  (»f  \\hieh  he  distinguished 
if  particularly  in  the  btudy  of  the  canon  and  cixil 
The  clerical  pn»fe»>ion  in  Si-otland  had  l«nit:  enjrrossed 
of  the  fir!*t  ofliees  of  the  stale,  and,  hv  the  e^tal)li^h- 
)f  the  Court  of  Ses^ion.  had  brouuht  to  a  I'uvourahle 
lation  an  arduous  conte»t  with  the  Lord  Justiciar 
e  Bupnmic  place  of  judicature.  .hi>t  at  this  time 
vat  reliuious  revolution  which  had  overthrown  the 
pfiwer  in  the  nei^hhourmi;  kin^doni  lK'*;an  to  extend 
to  Scotland;  and  thoui'li  i'mm  its  heni>;  in  the 
'  directed  by  the  soveri'iyn,  whereas  ni  4he  latter  it 
,tu;;ethcr  |>opular,  the  m  mIc  of  il^  opi'ratiitn  in  the  two 
*ie^  must  have  been  di'«.<>im'.lar,  \et  there  is  little 
that  not  a  few  anticipatid  lu'ie  the  >ame  easy  and  rich 
eitt  which  had  be<-n  achieved  in  Kn<:land.  Amoni; 
I,  )oun<;  ISallbur  Kit  the  antient  reli<:ion  and  joined 
amhini  of  the  Rerornuitioii.  and  \wi>  inih-ed  *  the  chief 
riucipal  Proter^tant  that  then  wa^  to  he  tound  in  this 
.and  waM  ha\e  uiven  hi^^  l>f.  ^if  men  micla  credite 
►nle-i,  for  defeni-e  of  the  <li)Cirine  that  Jithn  Knox 
;.'  -  Kno\'>  J  list,  "f  tht*  li'J.,  p.  ;;>.  IleaUojuinedthe 
,nic\  Icil  by  Norman,  thiol  son  ot'the  Karl  ot' Rothes, 
»t  the  (.-ardinal  U.  atoun  :  and  bemt;  taken  in  the 
of  St.  AndreAswhen  that  iorlresa  ^urrendered  to 
-eneh  auxih.uie^  in  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1;>  17, 
ul  into  the  same '.^allev  wiih  Knox,  and  carried  pri- 
ti»  Fran<'e.  '!"he  cau-e  »it'  Seoiti-^h  Protestanti>m 
d  \\t\\\  at  an  «'nd.  and  tiie  p.irli>ans  ef  Rome  &houled 
oy  throuj^h  the  >lret:t-. — 

Y'"  \y  ■■•♦<,  i-o'ifi»iit  >■•  n-iii; 

\  ■•  J     :■■■•-.   I  I'lit.-'.l  »  '■  I  111  ; 

1-    r  Nn: :i,  I  .1  .ill  \  I  i«  •  •i-ii|iaiiio 

II   •■  •.  I    I  I'l-  i;.il.i'\t  Mil  ' 

I 

)  wa-,  however,  no  reason  f»r  conjratul.ition  :  the  n*-  . 
Ts  were  \el  .)li\e.   .lud  the  e\ds  uillieteil  mi  their  parly 
i)  onlv  a-^  the  ppH-e^s  I'l'the  \\  iiinowniu;  (loor,  which  sepa- 
:he  chall  tViin  the  w  heat.   Accord. n^U,  ou  the  peace  of  ' 


15 19,  Knox,  Balnavis,  and  others,  n^turnedto  Scotlaml  with 
new  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Balfour  also  re- 
turned, but  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  iind  had  even 
theettrontery  to  deny  that  he  had  been  of  the  Proie>tant  part\  ; 
though,  as  (Cnox  says  his  oh n  conscience  and  a  thousand 
wilnes.«ies  could  testify  the  fact.  He  wa>  innnediately  ap- 
nointed  ollicial  of  St.  Andrews  within  the  archdeaconry  of 
Ltthian,  Viwant  by  the  promotion  of  Crei^rhlon,  provo^t  of 
Dnuiilas.  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  in  this 
situation,  with  the  zeal  of  a  suspectifl  confederate,  he  pro- 
ceeded ^.'.r  nffirin  aj^ainst  the  poor  ohl  priest  Walter  Mvlno 
for  heresy,  because  he  had  jzivcn  up  sayinj;  mass,  andhad 
him  condenuieil  to  the  tlanies  and  burnt. 

On  the  brt^akin^  out  of  the  civil  warb(>tween  the  conj-re- 
gation  and  the  (lueen-reiient  in  15.V.>  Halfour  ti>ok  the  part 
<if  the  latter;  yet  it  appears  he"knew  all  the  transactions  of 
the  former,  a  boy  of  his  lK?int;  taken  with  a  writing  '  quhilk 
did  open  the  niaist  secreit  thiniis  that  war  devy^it  in 
the  counsail,  \ea  those  very  thintrs  quhilk  were  thoueht 
to  ^ha\e  been  knowen  l)ot  t»>  a  v«'ry  few.' — Knox,  p.  Ihs. 
He  escajH'd  the  search  of  the  reformers  in  Fife  m  Fe- 
bruary l^CiO:  and  was  about  the  same  time  appointed 
]>arson  of  Flisk  in  that  shire.  So<m  alhjr  the  arrival  of 
the  younjjT  queen  in  1.5rtl  he  was  appi»iiited  an  extraordi- 
nary lord  of  session,  and  on  the  .Oth  of  November,  l.i6.'i, 
advanced  to  the  jdace  t»f  an  ordinary  lord  in  the  same  court. 
On  the  institution  of  the  Commissaries'  Court  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  room  of  the  court  of  the  ollicial  (»f  Lothian,  he  was 
constituted  its  chief  judjre:  and  on  the  .OthofJuly,  15<)5, 
he  was  sworn  of  the  queen's  privy  council.  To  these  various 
employments  of  jirivy  councillor,  jud^e,  and  priest,  he  st'cnis 
to  ha\e  added  practicx*  at  the  bar.  for  in  .January  15GG  we 
tind  him  in  the  court  of  justiciary  as  *  a>«ister'  of  the  crown 
in  the  criminal  pntsecution  against  old  Andn*w  Ballin^ali, 
of  Urunibarro,  for  wilful  absence  from  the  raid  of  Stirling. — 
Pitcairns  Criin.  Tnah.  He  was  with  the  quel*n  at  Holy- 
roiKl  on  the  night  of  Rizzio's  assassination ;  and  if  we  be- 
lieve her  statement,  his  death  also  was  in  contemplation, 
though  we  shall  afterwards  find  Darnley  aciHisin^  him  to 
her  of  beinp:  accessary  to  the  crime.  But  however  this  may 
he,  he  not  only  etlectid  his  esca|)C  from  the  pahtce,  but 
had  new  honours  conferred  u}M)1i  him,  the  queen  immedi- 
ately afterwards  creating  him  a  knight,  and  ap]N)inting  him 
li/nl  clerk  rcLiister.  in  tb(>  room  of  M'Gill,  who  was  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  had  tied. 

IMie  same  year  a  royal  commission  was  issued  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  lArsIy,  Bishop  of  Ro>s,  that  *  certain  U>arnit,  wihe, 
and  expert  men  tpdiilk  best  knawisthe  laws  suld  be  chosen 
to  see  and  examinate  the  buikis  of  law,  and  het  them  turlli 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  queene's  bubjects.'  Tlie  result  was 
a  volume  of  acts  of  parliament  from  l-rJ4  to  lat>4,  whieli  was 
printed  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  commission, 
and  bears  abundant  marks  of  the  precipitation  with  which 
it  was  thrown  iq)on  the  pirhhc :  but  in  the  compilation  of  it, 
such  as  it  was,  l^sly  and  Balfour  are  esi>ecially  noted  fur 
their  diligence  and  exertions. 

From  this  hasty  yet  ])eaceful  work  of  a  legislator  Balfour 
was  aln'ad\  hurrving  to  a  scene  uf  treaeherv  and  bl«MNi.  He 
saw  the  iniluence  of  Both  well  in  the  royal  closet.  To  that 
nobleman,  therefore,  he  attached  himsi'If.  and  ({uickly  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  auuiiist  the  )outhful  Darnley,  who,  with 
somelhini;  like  a  pre>entiment  of  hi>  fate,  now  urued  the 
queen  to  accuse  Haifoiir  of  heinir  acivssary  to  the  murder  of 
Rizzio.  and  to  dismiss  Inm  from  her  councils.  Balfour 
framed  the  bond  for  mutual  support  entered  into  by  the  cun- 
spirutors,  and  prepanrtl  the  Iioum;  in  the  kirk  uf  Fielil  Ibr  the 
execution  of  the  dei-<l,  but  was  not  actually  prcHeiit  on  the 
(M'casion.  Af'conlingly,  he  was  distinctly  charged  as  an 
accitmplice  in  the  crime,  both  in  the  Karl  of  Lennox's  ilco- 
patch,  and  iu  the  )K»pular  placard  put  up  in  an»wer  to  the 
Ujov  em  incut  olfer  (d'  a  rewanl  tor  a  diM"«»\er>  of  the  |Mr- 
]M'trators. — *  I  have  made  inquisition  for  the  murder  «tt  the 
kill*;  tsa\s  the  ant»ii\mous  accuser t,  and  ilo  Iind  the  Kail  «if 
Bx>thweir,  Mr.  .)ame»  Balfour,  parson  of  Fli!>k.  Mr.  I>.i\ifi 
Chalmers,  anil  black  Mr.  J>>hn  .Spcns.  the  prmcipal  dexiMTs 
thereot'.'  B-ithwell  was  brouubt  to  an  early  trial,  which  no 
entreaty  of  l^tird  1^'iiiiox,  his  prosiM'ulor.  could  sla\  :  but  as 
the  evidence  was  not  ready,  jiis  uuilt  wai*  not  C'^tablisbed, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  It  would  ap|H'ar  that  Balfour  pnt- 
tested  a  «lctcrminatioii  to  have  him.M'lf  cleared  by  an  assize 
also;  but  he  atterwurils  saw  it  ex|iedieht  not  to  press  this, 
or  play  with  an  edue*!  tmd. 

On'ihe  *J-Jd  of  April,  1 J67,  the  queen,  under  the  influence 
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of  Bothwell,  who  no  doubt  imagined  he  had  Balfour  bound 
to  him,  if  by  no  other  tie,  at  least  by  that  of  fear  of 
public  justice,  appointed  him  captain  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Skirling,  to  whom 
she  had  given  it  in  charge  only  on  the  8th  of  March 
preceding.  Both  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  however,  lived  to 
repent  of  their  confidence,  and  on  their  fortunes  falling 
sought  to  'displace  Balfuur,  who  now  disowned  his  lieute- 
nancy, and  holding  the  fortress  as  *  full  master  thereof,*  be- 
gan to  treat  with  the  associate  lords  for  its  surrender  to  them. 
On  the  defeat  of  Carberry,  Bothwell  despatched  a  special 
messenger  to  the  castle  for  Mary's  letters.  These  Balfour 
delivered ;  but,  as  BothwelFs  influence  was  now  entirely  gone, 
he  first  sent  notice  to  the  associate  lords,  who  watched 
the  messenger's  return,  attacked  him,  and  carried  off  the 
famous  casket  with  its  contents,  to  which  they  ever  after 
appealed  in  proof  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  in  justification  of 
tlieir  conduct  towanls  her.  We  afterwards  find  Balfour 
negotiating  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  for  the  infant 
James,  in  whose  favour  Mary  had  been  forced  to  resign  her 
crown,  for  the  delivery  of  the  castle,  which  was  at  length 
surrendered  on  the  following  extraordinary  conditions: — 
1st,  a  pardon  for  art  and  part  in  Darnley's  murder; 
2d,  a  gift  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem;  3rd,  an  annuity 
to  his  eldest  son  out  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews; 
4th,  a  large  sum  (Spottiswoode  calls  it  5UO0/.)  in  present 
hand ;  ami  dth,  delivery  of  the  castle  into  the  hands  of 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  an  adherent  of  the  queen's.  Mur- 
ray, on  attaining  the  regency,  pursued  in  religion  the  same 
course  of  policy  which  Bothwell  had  held,  favouring  the 
reformation  ;  and  in  his  first  parliament  we  find  a  commis- 
sion issued,  and  Balfour  (now  prior  of  Pittenweem)  named 
therein,  to  ascertain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  same  parliament  we  find  Balfour  a  lord  of  the 
articles  on  the  spiritual  side ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1567,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  lie  soon  after- 
wards resigned  his  place  of  lord  clerk  register  to  please  the 
regent,  who  wished  to  restore  M*Gill.  For  this  he  got  a 
pension  of  500/. ;  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  room  of  Bailie  of  Pro- 
vand,  who  had  occupied  it  for  about  two  years,  but  was  now 
hastily  turned  out  on  the  pretence  of  his  not  being  a  pre- 
late, agreeably  to  the  institution  of  the  court. 

At  the  battle  of  Langside,  May  1568,  Balfour  was  in  the 
rear-guard  with  the  regent,  and  displayed  no  little  valour  on 
the  occasion  ;  yet  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
regent  and  his  commissioners  were  in  England  at  a  confer- 
ence called  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  consider  of  Mar>''8  guilt 
or  innocence  in  the  matter  of  Darnley's  murdef,lie  remained 
in  Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  agitato  there  for  her  resto- 
ration. This  conduct  so  incensed  the  I^rd  I^nnox,that  he 
had  him  apprehended  in  order  to  be  tried  tor  the  murder ;  but 
by  means,  it  is  said,  of  bribes  administered  to  Wood,  the 
regent's  secretary,  Balfour  effected  his  peace  with  Murray, 
and  regained  his  liberty,  though  he  lost  his  situation  of 
President  of  the  Session,  to  which  Bailie  of  Provand  now 
returned 

The  year  1 570  opened  with  the  murder  of  the  good  regent 
by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  an  event  \i4iich  appears 
to  have  inspired  Mary's  adherents  with  great  hopes.  Of 
those  Balfour  was  now  one ;  and  on  the  3Uth  of  August, 
1571,  he  and  some  others  of  that  side  were  attainted  in  a 
parliament  held  by  the  king's  men.  For  a  while  the  queen's 
party  hiwl  some  succress,  and  in  September  1571  Mar>-  was 
made  regent;  but  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  change<l:  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  also  at  length  oiwnly  declared  for  the  king's 
party,  and  lent  her  powerful  aid  to  place  Morton  in  the 
regency.  Morton,  on  his  becoming  regent,  endA^'avoured  to 
effect  a  settlement  with  the  queen's  party ;  but  all  his  over- 
tures were  rejected  by  Maitland  an<l  Kirkcaldy.  Balfour, 
however,  readily  acceded  to  the  triumphant  Morton,  whom 
he  also  endeavoured  t)  conciliate  by  acts  of  vile  treachery.  | 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  alK>ut  the  concord 
called  the  Pacification  of  Perth,  in  February  1572,  whereby 
his  late  coadjutors  wen;  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  re;;ent  ;  and  on  the  brave  Kirkcaldy  he  in (iicte<i  a  further 
blow  when  he  reveale<l  to  Morton  that  Kirkcaldy's  brother 
was  about  to  land  at  Blackness  with  a  supply  of  money  from 
Fran«e.  In  July  1572  Morton  brought  his  victims  to  trial 
for  Darnley's  murder,  and  had  them  sentenced  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Balfour,  however,  not  only  esca|)efl  a  trial,  but  the 
following  year  had  his  forfeiture  annulled  and  himself  n- 


Btored  by  act  of  parliament;  and  in  1574  the  regent  eom- 
mitted  to  him  and  Skene  a  design  for  a  general  digest  of 
the  laws.  What  progrew  was  made  in  this  matter,  mod 
whether  Balfour's  Practickn  was  the  result,  ddea  not  cer- 
tainly appear.  Balfour  did  not  remain  much  looKer  in  the 
country  :  dreading  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  he  fled  to 
France,  where  he  continued  till  the  young  king  of  Scotland 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  then  returned  to  bis 
native  country,  and  joined  the  party  who  watched  fur  the 
destruction  of  the  yet  formidable  Morton.  The  bame  year 
he  was  one  of  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  EaxU  of  Argyll 
and  Athol,  in  the  attempt  then  made  to  effect  a  lecondlia- 
tion.  On  the  5th  of  Februar}%  1578.  we  find  him  at  Che 
bar,  as  one  of  the  advocates,  or  as  they  were  then  frequently 
called  'prelocyitors,*  for  the  prosecution  in  the  criminal  trial 
of  one  Thomas  TurnbuU  for  murder.  The  following  jtsr 
Morton  recovered  his  authority,  and  Balfour  again  fled  xron 
before  him.  An  act  was  thereupon  passed  in  PaiiiaoasBI, 
renewing  the  forfeiture  which  had  been  pronounced  in  1571, 
a  proceeding  against  which  Balfour  afterwards  protested 
on  the  ground  of  his  restoration  in  1573;  and  his  plea, 
though  not  immediately,  was  ultimately  successful.  The 
death  of  Morton,  whose  enemies  daily  increased  both  in 
number  and  power,  was  now  to  be  accomplished ;  and  as 
Balfour  had  taken  care  to  preserve  the  bond  by  thai  noble- 
man and  others  in  support  of  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  a  plan  was  speedily  devised :  Morton  was  aoeussd 
of  treason,  tried,  convicted,  and  beheaded. 

This  was  Balfour's  last  public  act,  and  it  too  ciieu']^  slmrs 
that  age  had  in  no  degree  dulled  his  capacity  for  mtngue 
nor  his  thirst  for  revenge.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  year 
1 583.  After  his  death,  he  was  restored,  against  the  for- 
feiture of  1579,  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  acts  of  naiiianent 
can  wipe  off  those  taints  only  whkh  human  laws  have 
created :  they  cannot  remove  the  stains  of  profligacy,  nor 
wash  away  infamy  from  the  memory  of  the  corrupt.  (Sse 
Knox's  Hist,  nf  the  Re/,;  Keith's  Hisi.  of  the  B^.; 
GoodaVs  Preface  to  Balfour's  Fracticks ;  Ty tier's  L^  it 
Craig ;  Historical  Account  of  the  Senators  of  the  CoUegi 
of  Justice.^ 

BALFOUR,  JAMES,  of  Pilrig,  in  the  shii«  of  Ediih 
burgh,  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  Scottish  Bar  on  As 
14th  of  November,  1730 ;  and  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  BayM^ 
professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh,  in 
the  beginning  of  1737,  he  and  Mr.  John  Erskine,  of  Car 
nock,  aidvocate  (afterwards  author  of  the  well-known  Prin- 
ciples and  Institutes  of  the  Scots  law),  were  presented  hj  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  to  the  patrons  of  the  vacant  chair, 
who  made  choice  of  Mr.  Erskine.  Balfour  was  afterwards 
appointed  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county  of  Edinhuiphi 
but  having  occupied  himself  much  with  philosophKBl 
science,  he  early  liecame  an  opponent  of  the  oelebrsled 
David  Hume,  whose  speculations  he  attacked  in  two  ane- 
nymous  treatises,  the  one  entitled  a  *  Delineation  of  Mon- 
lity,'  the  other,  *  Philosophical  Dissertations.*  It  is  sddoni 
that  opposition  procures  an  antagonist's  esteem,  but  Balfour's 
had  that  rare  merit.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1793,  ha 
received  from  Hume  a  letter  which  began  thus:  *Wben 
I  write  to  you  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  addressing  mvself : 
I  only  know  he  is  one  who  has  done  me  a  great  dnl  of 
honour,  and  tor  whose  civilities  I  am  obliged.  If  we  be 
strangers,  I  beg  we  may  be  acquainted  as  soon  as  you  think 
proper  to  discover  yourself;  if  we  bo  acquainted  already,  I 
beg  we  may  Ik;  friends ;  if  triends,  I  beg  we  may  be  nan 
so.*  In  1754  he  resigned  his  judicial  office,  having  en  ths 
death  of  Professor  Cle^horn,  in  August  of  that  year,  been 
elected  his  sue* lessor  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  at 
Edinburgh.  This  he  resigned,  in  May  1764,  for  the  ebam 
of  public  law  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  published  what  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  lectures  while  in  his  former  situation, 
under  the  title  of  Philosophical  Essays.  In  the  spring  of 
177U  he  resii;ned  the  chair  of  public  law,  and  retired  to 
Pilri;;,  where  he  died,  dth  of  March,  1795,  at  the  age  of  9S, 
having  siient  (says  the  author  o^  i\\e  Life  nf  Karnes^  ^mbi^ 
must  have  known  him  well)  a  long  life  in  the  practice  of 
those  virtues  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  writinga  to  in- 
culcate. 

BALFRUSH,  BALFROOSH.  or  BALFUROSH,  s 
town  in  the  province  of  Mazenderan  in  Persia,  ia  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Though  only  the  second  city  of  the  province  in  rank,  it 
is  larger  than  Saree,  the  capital.  The  city  stands  on  a 
low  and  swampy  plain,  in  and  surnmnded  by  a  Sense 
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ibresi  of  tall  trees,  which  so  conceal  the  buildings,  that, 
eiieept  in  the  bazaars,  it  has  no  appearance  of  bein;^  a 
large  and  populous  place.  The  houses,  which  are  comfort- 
able, well' built,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
stand  in  dusters,  of  which  there  are  twenty  distinct  groups. 
The  streets  or  roads  are  broad  and  neat,  though  chieBy  un- 
paved;  they  arc  free  from  rubbish,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
The  bazaars  extend  full  a  mile  in  length ;  they  are  covered 
in  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  roofing  of  tiles  and  wood,  and 
are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  dibplay  of  merchandize 
\i  better  than  in  almost  any  town  in  Persia,  except  Ispahan. 
Balfrush  is  peopled  almost  entirely  by  merchants^  mecha- 
nics, and  their  dependants.  It  is  governed  by  a  native,  also 
a  merchant,  who  dares  not  oppress  them  or  extort  exorbitant 
levies  :  it  is  moderately  taxed,  and  not  required  to  furnish 
any  contingent  of  troops.  Its  greatest  happiness  and  pros- 
perity consist  in  not  being  burdened  with  the  weight  of  an 
arisUx;ratical  or  military  government  The  town  does  not 
lay  clliim  to  any  antiquity,  and  it  may  be  ditlicult  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  choice  of  such  a  site,  but  it  owes  its  present 
state  of  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  commerce,  though  that  has 
of  late  vears  much  diminished,  and  likewise  to  the  richness 
and  productiveness  of  the  plain  in  which  it  stands.  This 
plain  extends  southward  from  the  Caspian  thirty  miles  to 
the  first  range  of  low  hills,  and  its  principal  products  are 
rice,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Wheat  is  little  gn)wn,  and  what  is 
used  is  imported  from  other  provinces.  Rice,  buttermilk, 
butter,  an  inferior  sort  of  cheese,  sour  oranges,  and  the  wild 
pomegranate  are  the  principal  food  of  all  classes.  The  roads 
around  are  frequently  impassable,  owin^  to  their  being  cut 
up  by  the  numerous  watercourses ;  even  the  great  causeway 
of  Shah  Abbas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balfrush,  is  quite 
destroyed.  Tliere  are  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance 
in  the  town,  those  erected  by  Shah  Abbas  having  fallen  to 
decay.  There  are,  however,  about  ten  principal  caravansa- 
ries, and  thirty  colleges,  or  mcdrasses,  the  place  being  almost 
as  much  celebrat€;|]l  for  its  moollahs  and  learning  as  forjts 
merchants  and  commerce.  The  plain  abounds  with  nunrer- 
ous  reser\'oir8  for  irrigation ;  and  near  the  city  is  an  artificial 
lake  of  considerable  depth,  two  miles  in  circumference,  with 
an  island  in  the  centre  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  garden,  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  l>order  of  the  lake.  The 
Bawul  river  runs  through  this  lake,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Caspian  at  Mushed-Sir.  A  bridge  of  nine  arches  has 
lately  been  thrown  over  it.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
horses  and  mules,  which  travel  in  caravans.  The  place 
is  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  those  diseases  which  may  be 
expected  from  its  low  and  damp  situation  —  acute  and 
intermittent  fevers,  affections  of  the  eyes,  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  rheumatisms.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  20,000. 
It  lies  about  30  miles  west  of  Saree,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
\-inQB,  in  35°  55'  N.  lat.,  32"  40'  E.  long.  (J.  B.  Fraser's 
Traceit  and  Adventures.) 

BALGUY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  August  12lh,  K8r>,  at  She  (field ;  and 
was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  that  place,  partly 
under  his  father,  and  partly  undor  the  induction  of  a  Mr. 
Daubuz,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  master  there.  He 
became  a  member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1702,  awl  in  1700  wa.i  admitted  to  the  decree  of  B.A.,  soon 
after  which  he  ceasi>d  to  reside  in  the  University,  and  for 
awhile  taught  in  tlie  grammar  school  at  which  he  was 
brought  up,  but  whether  as  master,  or  during  a  vacancy  of 
the  mastership  only,  is  uncertain.  In  1708  he  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  Mr.  Banks  of  Rtvesby,  in  flie  ctmnty  of 
Lincoln,  where  he  l)erame  private  tutor  to  his  son  Joseph 
Banks,  Esq..  grandfather  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Roval  SmmcIv.  Mr.  Balguy  ti>ok  nrderrf  in 
1710;  in  1711  he  became  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Henry  Liddell.  of  Havensworth  Caslb;  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, who  afterw-nrds  l)estowed  upon  him  the  donative  of 
Lamesly  and  Tunfiold  in  that  county ;  and  he  married  in 
1715. 

The  first  (K<*aMon  of  Mr.  Bal;ruy'H  appearance  as  an 
author  was  aflforded  by  the  Bangorian  controversy.  In  1718 
be  publisheil.  without  his  name,  Silvius's  ExaminaUon  of 
certain  D<yfnneit  iately  taught  and  defended  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Steb/fin^  :  ami  in  the  following  year,  Silviuss  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Shrr/nrk.  Both  of  these*  performances  were 
written  in  vindication  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  Mr.  Stebbing 
having  written  against  these  pamphlets,  Mr.  Balguy,  in 
1  7'JtO,  agam  appeal «'<l  in  the  cause  of  the  bishop,  in  a  tract 
entitled  Sdvius's  l>*'fence  ff  a  Dialogue  between  a  Papht 


and  a  Protestant,  in  answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbtng ,  t6 
which  are  added  severed  Remarks  upon  that  Author's  man" 
ner  of  Writing.    This  also  being  answered  by  Mr.  Steb- 
bing, Mr.  Balguy  had  prepared  a  further  defence; ;  but  Dr. 
Hoadley  prevailed  upon  him  to  suppress  it,  the  public  having 
grown  weary  of  the  controversy,  and  the  l>ookseUers  being 
unwilling  to  publish  any  new  works  relatmg  to  it  at  their 
own  risk.     In  1726  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  A  Letter  to  a  Deist  concerning  the 
Beauty  and  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  the  Support 
and  Improvement  which  it  receives  from  the  Christian 
Revelation.     In  1 728  Mr.  Balguy  was  collated,  by  Bishop 
Hoadly,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury.     In  1727 
or  1 728  he  preached  an  assize  sermon,  on   the  subject  of 
*  Party  Spirit,'  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  judges  ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  published  a  tract  entitled  The  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Goodness,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hutcheson's  In- 
quiry into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  ; 
its  design  was  to  show  that  moral  goodness  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  instincts  and  affections,  but  is  grounded  on  the 
unalterable  reason  of  things.      In  1729  he  became  vicar  ' 
of  North  Allerlon  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  preferment  he 
continued  to  his  death.     In   1729  he  also  published  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Cfo^dness,  iNus- 
trating  and  enforcing  the  principles  contained  in  the  former 
part,  which  had   been  answered  in  some  remarks  written 
by  I-.ord  Darcy.     His  next   publication  was  Divine  Recti- 
tijde ;  or  a  brief  Inquiry  concerning  the  Moral  Perfec- 
tions  of  the  Deity,  particularly  in  respect  to  Creation  and 
Providence.     It  wa.s  folli^ed  by  A  Second  Letter  to  a  Deist 
coficerning  a  late  Bool^entitled  *  Christianity  as  old  as 
the  Creation,^  more  particularly  that  Chapter  which  re- 
lates to  Dr.  Chrke.    To  this  succeeded  The  Law  of  Truth, 
or  the  Obligations  of  Reason  essential  to  all  Religion  ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  some  Remarks  supplemental  to  a  late 
Tract  entitled  *  Divine  Rectitude.*     All  the  treatises  which 
have  been  mentioned   (excepting  the  assize  sermon,  and 
those  on  the  Bangorian  controversy)  were  collected,  after 
having  gone  through  several   separate   editions,    by  Mr. 
Balguy,  into  one  volume,  and  published  with  a  dedication 
to  Bishop  Hoadly,  8vo.,  London,   1 734.     In  1 74 1   appeared 
Mr.  Balguy's  Essay  on  Redemption,  in  which  he  explains 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  but  Hoadley  was  of  opinion  that  he  had 
not  succeeded.     This  and  his  volume  of  sermons,  including 
six  which   had  been  published  before,  were  the  last  pieces 
committed  by  him  to  the  press.     A  posthumous  volume  was 
afterwards  printed,  which  contained  almost  the  whole  of  the 
sermons  he  left  behind  him.     While  in  possession  of  the 
donative  of  Lamesly  and  Tanfield,  for  the  first  four  years  he 
never  intermitted  one  week  without  composing  a  sennon ; 
but  fearing  that  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  in  onlers  also, 
might  not  follow  his  example,  he  destroyed  almost  his 
whole  stock,  and  committed,  at  one  time,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sermons  to  the  flames.    The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bal- 
guy's  Sermons  (twenty  in  number)  was  published  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1790.     He  died  at  Harrowgute,  September 
2lst,  1748.    The  account  of  Mr.  Balguy  here  given  has 
been  chiefly  abridged  IVom  the  life  of  him  communicated 
by  his  son  to  the  editors  of  the  Biographia  Britannia,  edit. 
1778,  vol.  i.p.  r>48— 552. 

BALGUY,  THOMAS,  D.D..  only  son  of  the  prece<ling. 
was  born  at  I^mesly,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  S«'ptenilKT 
27th,  iriG,  and  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Kipon  iu 
York^hire.    In  1 73 1  he  was  admitted  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  t<H)k  the  degree  of  B.A.,  1738:  M.A.,  1741 ; 
D.D.,  1758.     In  March,  1740,  he  had  been  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  upon  Mr.  Piatt's  foundati«m,  which  he  vacated 
in  1748,  upon  being  presented  by  his  father  (under  the  right 
of  his  prebend  of  Salir>bur))  to  the  living  of  Stoke,  near 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire.     He  was  also  for  a  lime  ji>int 
tutor  of  St.  John's    College.     By  the  interest  of  Bishop 
Hoadly  he  obtained  a  preiiend  m  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester in  1757  ;   became  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  in  175^* ; 
and   afterwanls  an*hdeacon  of  Winchester.      In    17r»9-he 
publishinl  a  sermon  preached  at  Lambeth  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Jonathan  Shipley,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Llunduflf.  which 
was  attacked  by  Dr.  Priestlev.     In  1771  he  was  presented 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  \Vinchester  to  the  vicarage  of 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  upon  which  he  renignetl  his  former 
living  of  Stoke.     In  1772   he  published  A  Defence  of  Sub- 
scription to  Articles  in  Religion,  in  a  charge  delivered  to 
the  clergy  of  his  trchdeaconry,  which  pioduced  a  reply  from 
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ft  dissenting  minister  of  the  name  of  Palmer.  His  sermon 
at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Hurd  and  Moore,  also  pub- 
lished in  1775,  produced  some  Remarka  by  One  nf  fhe  Pe- 
titioning Clergy,  In  1775  he  edited  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Powell,  master*  of  Jesus  CoUejrc,  Cambridge,  with  a  life 
of  that  divino  prefixed.  In  1781  the  declinini^  state  of  his 
health,  and  particularly  the  decay  of  his  sight,  which  ended 
at  last  in  total  blindness,  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester,  to  which  his  Majesty,  without  any 
solicitation,  had  nominated  him  upon  the  cleath  of  Bishop 
Warburton.  In  1782  he  published  Divine  Be^naynlence 
axuerted  and  vindicated  from  the  Reflections  of  Ant i en  t  and 
Mixlern  Sceptics,  Bvo.,  thouj;ht  to  be  by  far  the  ablest  of  his 
performances,  though  only  part  of  a  large  dissertation  on 
natural  religion,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  It  was 
reprinted  in  I '2mo.,  London,  1803.  In  1785  he  republished 
his  fathers  Essay  on  Redemption  ^  with  a  preface,  seemingly 
intended  to  bring  his  fathers  sentiments  nearer  to  the  or- 
thtnlox  belief.  A  collection  of  his  sermons  and  charges 
appeared  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of  Discourses  on 
I'arioHi  Suhjects,  Svu.  These  were  again  printed  in  1822 
111  Cambridge,  with  additions,  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Drake.  Dr,  Balguy  died  January  19th,  1795, 
in  his  79th  year,  at  his  prebendal  house  at  Winchester,  and 
was  nuried  in  that  cathedral.  In  18'U  a  small  portion  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  feudal  laws  antl  the  English  con- 
stitution, which  Dr.  Balguy  hud  composed  while  resident  at 
Cambridge  as  tutor  of  bis  college,  was  published  under  the 
title  of— 1.  Connected  J'iew  of  the  several  Steps  by  which 
the  Parliament  of  Engfawl  obtained  its  present  Form ; 
2.  The  Maxim  that  Power  follows  ^operty  ajyj)lied  to  the 
History  of  the  English  ConstitutifMrSvo.  The  chief  ma- 
terials of  this  ac(X)unt  arc  derived  from  Nichols's  Life 
of  Bowyer ;  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  383 ;  and 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Palguy,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Drake  to  his 
edition  of  the  Discourses,  8vo.  1822. 

BALI  ISLAND.    [See  Bally.] 

BALIOL.     [See  Balliol.] 

BALIST/E.     [See  Artillery.] 

BALISTES  (in  Zoology),  an  extensive  genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  order  Plectognathes,  and  family 
Sclerodermes.  The  groups  thus  denominated  by  Baron 
Cuvier  are  intermediate  in  point  of  structure  between  the 
common,  or  osseous,  and  the  cartilaginous  tribes ;  for  though 
the  skeleton  is  in  reality  of  a  fibrous  or  bony  texture,  it 
ossifies  very  slowly,  and  is  never  entirely  complete:  the 
ribs,  in  particular,  usually  remain  imperfect  throughout  the 
whole  iHiriod  of  the  animals  life.  The  maxillary  and  inter- 
maxillary bones,  again,  form  but  a  simple  piece,  distin- 
guished only  by  a  slight  suture  or  furrow  at  the  point  of 
junction,  and  the  palatal  arch  is  soldered  firmly  to  the  skull, 
and  consequently  devoid  of  individual  motion.  The  oper- 
cula  and  gill-rays  are  concealed  beneath  the  skin,  which 
gave  origin  to  an  opinion,  at  one  time  common  even  among 
professed  naturalists,  that  these  fishes  wanted  the  bronchial 
apparatus  altogether;  an  error,  which,  like  many  others  of 
a  smiilar  nature,  had  its  origin  in  hasty  and  defective  obser- 
vation, and  which  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  the  only  true  basis  of  zoology,  has  long  since  , 
rorrectetl. 

The  balistes  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  vertical 
compression  of  the  l)ody,  by  having  eight  teeth  arranged  in 
a  bingle  row  in  each  jaw,  and  a  scaly  or  granulated  skin. 
Tluy  have  two  dorsals  :  the  first  composed  of  numerous 
pi)\verful  spines,  articulated  to  a  peculiar  bone,  itself  arti- 
culated to  the  skull,  and  furni^ihed  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow  for  the  reception  of  the  spines,  which  can  be  erected 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  the  second  large, 
soft,  (»r  without  spines,  and  placed  opposite  to  an  anal  fin  of 
similar  structure.  Like  other  genera  of  the  same  order,  the 
balistes  have  no  ventral  fins  ;  notwithstanding  which,  how- 
ever, their  skeleton  is  furnished  with  a  complete  pelvis, 
sus|Hjndc(l  from  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  large,  but  without  cseea,  and  the  air-bladder  of  con- 
siderable size.  These  fish  abound  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
]Kirticularly  in  the  noi^hbourhixxl  of  n>cky  coasts  and  coral 
rorfs,  Jcoding  with  avi<lity  upon  the  polypi  of  the  latter,  and 
shining'  with  the  must  brilliant  and  varied  colours.  Their 
llesh  i>  at  all  times  a  very  indiflerent  f  )o<l,  and  is  said  to  bo 
actually  poisonous  duiing  the  period  that  the  coral  worms 
arc  in  season.  The  sp(!cies  are  very  numerous,  but  possess 
lU)  peculiarities  or  useful  qualities  w'hich  would  entitle  them 


to  a  detailed  notice.  Thev  are  easily  diatinguUbec!  hj  the 
rhomboidal  form  of  their  large  and  hard  acmles.  which  arv 
disposed  in  regular  rows,  not  overlapping  one  anotbor  as  in 
the  generality  of  fishes,  but  merely  touching  at  their  edges, 
and  thus  gi\'ing  the  whole  body  the  appearance  of  being 
divided  into  so  many  regidar  compartments.  Though,  ai 
already  observed,  they  have  no  real  abdominal  flna,  yet 
a  few  isolated  spines  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pelvis,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as  represent- 
ing these  organs :  and  the  greater  number  have  the  sides 
of  the  tail  armed  with  one  or  more  rows  of  strong  spines 
curved  forwards.  The  species,  upwards  of  thirty  in  nam- 
her.  are  enumerated  in  the  notes  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Rcsne  Animals  vol.  ii.,  p.  372,  373. 

BALIZIS,  or  BELIZE,  the  chief  town  of  British  Hon- 
duras, is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  substantial  wooden  bridge  of  2*20  feet  span,  and 
20  in  width.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  nearly  6U(I ; 
many  of  them  are  convenient,  well-built,  spacious,  and  even 
elegant,  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  raised  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  on  pillars  of  mahogany.  The 
town  is  immediately  open  to  the  seat  standing  on  a  low  flat 
shore,  guarded  by  numerous  keys,  or  small  islands,  which 
are  densely  covered  with  tn.>es  and  shrubs,  and  so  very  simflar 
as  to  render  the  navigation  extremely  ditlicult.  The  eroups 
of  lofty  co<H)a-nut  trees.  inters])ersed  with  the  lively  folia^  of 
the  tamarind,  give  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  dwellings,  indei)eu(Ient  of  the  agreemde  shaile  they 
afibrd.  The  streets  are  regular  and  parallel,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles :  there  are  a  government  iiouse ; 
a  church,  with  a  school,  on  the  Madras  system,  attached  to 
it,  in  which  133  boys  and  01  girls  are  educated;  an  hospital, 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings.  Balizc  is  attached  to 
the  see  of  Jamaica  ;  there  are  also  Wesleyan  and  Baptist 
establishments. 

The  word  Balize  is  a  corrupt  spelling  of  Waliz,  the  nime 
gi^n  to  this  spot  by  the  Spaniards  in  censequenee  of  the 
harbour  and  river  ha\  ing  been  discovered  and  much  resorted 
to  by  a  piratical  Englishman  named  Wallice. 

Besides  sineral  batteries,  the  town  is  defended  by  a  regu- 
lar fort,  called  Fort  George,  situated  on  a  small  islet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  which  has  been  principally  formed  of 
the  ballast  from  hhipping,  every  vessel  being  obliged  to 
leave  a  portion ;  it  is  only  GOO  fi^et  long,  and  20U  broad. 

The  first  settlement  of  Balize  is  uncertain,  as  the  early 
visiters  were  merely  the  mahogany  and  logwood  cutters, 
wh<»se  residences  were  but  temporary.  The  first  establish- 
ment of  the  English  in  this  quarter  was  made  shortly  after 
the  treaty  with  Spain  in  IGG7.  Tlic  first  settlers  were  ad- 
venturers from  Jamaica,  who  fixed  themselves  at  Cape 
Catouche.  and  grailually  extended  their  location  to  Balize. 
Great  hostility  was  shown  to  this  settlement  by  the  Spaniards 
residing  in  and  about  (-am peachy,  by  whom  espoditions 
were  at  difierent  times  fitted  out  with  the  object  of  dri\ing 
away  our  countrymen.  These  attempts  did  not  snooeed,but 
on  the  contrary  the  English  settlers  and  seamen  on  two 
occasions  (in  IGj^Fand  IG78)  attacked  and  took  possflMion 
of  the  town  of  Campeachy. 

Our  right  to  maintain  a  settlement  in  this  place  having 
been  retrognizcd  by  thevrown  of  Spain,  in  a  treaty  cMiiicluded 
in  July,  1G70,  the  English  establishments  increased  greatly, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  residents  (all  free  white  per- 
sons) amounicd  to  1 7U0  people. 

In  1718  a  jlpanish  force  was  collected  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Balize,  with  the  object  of  dispossessing  the  British: 
but  after  remaining  there  inactive  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
admit  of  reinforcements  being  sent  from  our  provinces  in 
North  America,  the  Spaniards  withdrew  without  striking  a 
blow.  In  1754  the  desire  of  the  Spanianls  in  this  re>pvct 
was,  however,  fully  executed,  and  the  English  culony  was 
broken  up.  At  the  restt)ralion  of  peace  between  England 
and  Spain,  permission  was  given  to  form  the  settlement 
anew;  and  in  April,  1763,  the  British  logwood  cutters  re- 
turned to  their  former  station.  It  was  not  till  tliis  re  occu- 
pation that  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  cutting  of 
mahogany,  which  at  present  forms  almost  the  only  bram'h 
of  industry  carried  on  by  the  settlers.  In  September,  177», 
the  English  were  again  ex))elled,  and  their  settlements  de- 
stroyed; but  the  treaty  of  17si  put  them  once  more  in  pos- 
session, which,  with  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful  attack 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1798,  has  since  Innin  undisturbed. 

From  the  first  formation  of  an  English  settlement  in  the 
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Bay  of  Honduras  to  tho  year  1741,  the  magistrates  were 
clccte<l  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  year  just  mentioned  two 
commissions  were  ap|>oipted  by  Geortrc  ll.  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  The  chief  authority  in  the  settlement 
is  at  present  held  by  a  superintendent  nominated  by  the 
crown.  Seven  magistrates  arc  annually  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants to  act  as  a  council,  at  which  the  superintendent 
preskides.  The  mat^istrates  act  gratuitously,  and  as  they 
manage  the  public  funds  of  the  colony,  they  form  a  body  of 
importance. 

The  ncighbourhoo<l  of  Balize  abounds  in  lakes,  and 
swamps  quite  ovcrllowed  during  the  rains.  An  extensive 
morass  to  the  northward  is  now  being  drained.  The  inter- 
course with  the  interior  by  land  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
travelling  is  only  conveniently  performed  by  the  river.  Tlie 
commerce  of  Balize  is  very  confined,  consisting  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  exportation  of  mahogany  and  other  woods ; 
but  within  the  last  few  years  the  interior  has  opened 
a  new  market  for  the  consumption  of  articles  of  British 
manufacture.  The  climate  is  generally  moist,  but  is  con- 
sidered healthy ;  the  place  is  constantly  refreshed  by  the 
sea-breeze  (except  for  a  few  months)  temiKjring  the  heat, 
whicli,  however,  is  not  excessive,  as  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  above  83'  in  the  hottest  time,  and  during  the  wet 
season  sinks  to  GO^  The  variation  of  temperature  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  very  great,  frequently  25^.  [See 
Honduras.] 

The  river  Balize  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  which 
bound  the  Honduras  territory  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles  direct  from  the  sea- shore.  Its  course  is  in 
an  east-north-east  direction,  very  tortuous:  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras  by  two  mouths,  one,  as 
already  mentioned,  at  the  town,  the  other  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  north-west ;  the  latter  is,  however,  not 
accessible.  The  falls  in  different  parts  of  the  river,  and  the 
scenery  along  the  banks,  are  extremely  grand.  Eight  or  I 
ten  miles  above  the  lakes  at  the  back  of  the  town,  the  rapids 
begin  ;  and'  farther  on  is  a  rapid,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  with  a  considerable  fall.  Above  that,  the  river 
winds  its  way,  by  a  natural  tunnel  through  a  ridge  of  hills 
which  crosses  its  course,  in  singular  and  magniilcent  sub- 
terranean excavations.  During  the  Hoods,  the  mouths  of 
thcHO  caverns  are  iiUed  with  water,  which  boils  up  with 
prodigious  fury. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  a  branch  of  this  river  called 
Roaring  Creek;  and  another  branch,  called  Labouring 
Creek,  is  remarkable  for  tho  petrifying  properties  it  pos- 
sesses :  its  waters  have  a  powerfully  cathartic  effect,  and  a 
healing  property  when  applietl  to  ulcers. 

The  population,  in  lb3 J,  consisted  of  3791  persons,  inde- 
pendent of  743  soldiers  and  military  pensioners.  Of  the 
first- mentioned  number,  223  were  whites,  17K^s  free  coloured 
pfople,  and  1 783  slaves.  In  the  same  year  the  exports  from 
the  settlement  consisted  of  4,.0UO,OOU  superflcial  feet  of 
mahogany,  1800  tons  Io^wimmI,  2-JOU  serous  of  indigo,  1200 
serous  cochineal,  and  73u  bales  of  Mur^aparilla  root,  besides 
H«iine  inconsiderable  quantities  of  tortoise-shell,  hides,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  balsam.  About  five  eitrhths  of  the  whole  were 
sent  to  this  country,  and  employed  UOOU  tons  of  British 
shipping. 

Maue,  rice,  yams,  and  plantains,  arc  cultivated  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inbabitants  :  and  a  considerable  number 
of  horned  cattle  are  bred,  and  employed  in  the  mahogany 
Works. 

Balize  lies  in  17'  20'  N.  Lit.,  88"  8'  W.  long. 

B.\LKAN  MOUNTAINS,  or  GRKAT  BALKAN,  is 
a  name  which  pro|>4>rly  l>eliin^s  to  that  rant;e  of  moun- 
tains in  Turkey  in  Kuri>p<\  which.  Uintr  Wtwecn  the  42nd 
mild  4.{rd  parallel  and  the  23r<l  and  2>th  meridian,  divides 
the  plains  on  the  I>>wer  I)anul>e  from  the  rivers  running 
b<iuthw;ird  to  the  Arehipela^^o.  But  as  in  ^eot;raphy  the 
name  of  a  |i«>rtion  of  a  rantie  is  fre(|uently  used  to  indicate 
a  larger  mass,  n(»  this  name  also  has  been  ap|ilie<l  to  its 
wtfMcrn  continuation,  and  even  to  the  whole  mountain 
sy«tiMn,  which  ^l>ver^t  with  \U  ran(;es  and  branches  the 
eaKt4*rn  peniiiMiIa  of  iinuthern  Kuro{M>.  But  this  application 
is  nut  f;t*nerall\  admit teil,  and  has  nothing  to  re<*oinmcnd  it. 

Thu  nio»t  ntiiMderable  mountain  chain,  and  that  which, 
by  an  extenMiMi  <d'  tht*  term,  may  be  called  Balkan,  nins 
from  the  Adriatic  (rulf  to  the  Black  Sea,  lietween  the 
paruHels  of  42  and  13.  It  U^frins  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adiiatic  Gulf  uith  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Sabioncella. 
oppottiic  the  island  of  Curzola,  and  sooa  assumes  an  ex- 


tremely wild  and  alpine  character  in  tiii9  mountain^  of 
Czerna  (pronounced  Cherna),  Gora,  or  Montenegro,  whicH 
are  inhabited  by  the  Montenegrins.  Proceeding  farther 
east,  between  the  provinces  of  Ser.ia  ajid  Albania,  it  seems 
to  increase  in  height,  in  the  mountains  of  Perserim,  which 
join  the  Shard  Dagh,  or  Kara  bagh,  the  Mons  Scardus  of 
the  antients.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  lies  still 
farther  to  the  east,  where  it  receives  the  names  of  Gliu- 
bolin,  Argentaro,  and  Egrisu.  Here  it  is  supposed  that 
some  summits  attain  the  point  of  eteinal  snow.  To  the 
west  of  the  town  of  S6phia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Kker, 
a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  and  those  of  the  Struma  (Strymon), 
is  Mount  Orbelus,  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  it  is  conjec- 
tured, which  is  the  highest  known  summit  of  the  whole 
system.  From  Mount  Orbelus  the  range  declines  to  the 
south-east,  and  is  called  Dupin^ha  Dagh,  but  it  resumes  its 
eastern  direction  again  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza  (the 
Hebrus),  and  from  this  point,  to  its  termination  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  called  Balkan,  or  Emineh 
Dagh  ;  the  latter  name  is  derived  from  Cape  Emineh,  wiih 
which  it  terminates  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  portion  of  tho 
range  is  considerably  lower  than  that  farther  to  the  west, 
and  it  is  thought  that  its  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000 
or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  forms  the  Hsmus  of  tho 
Greek  geographers,  probably  so  called  from  its  cold  and 
snowy  climate. 

This  ran>:e,  like  the  whole  mountain-system,  is  distin- 
guished by  craggy  summits  and  steep  sides,  which  render 
travelling  in  many  parts  impossible,  and  ever)' where  very 
dil%ult.  Mo!)t  of  the  narrow  roads,  of  which  only  a  few  are 
pas.sed  in  carriages,  are  made  in  the  dry  beds  of  torrents, 
and  the  traveller  runs  the  risk  of  being  drowned  in  them, 
when  they  are  suddenly  filled  by  heavy  rains.  The  most 
frequented,  or  rather  the  only  passable  roads  over  it,  are  six 
in  number,  which,  from  east  to  west,  succeed  one  another  in 
the  following  order.  The  road  leading  from  Shumla,  or 
Shumna  in  Bulgaria,  to  Aidos,  or  Haidos  in  Uu&-ili,  ofl'ers 
less  dilliculties  than  the  others,  as  it  traverses  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  range,  and  is  therefore  the  most  frequented. 
By  this  road  the  Russian  army  passed  the  Balkan  in  1 829. 
The  second,  leading  from  Shumla  to  Karnabad,  is  much 
more  difficult :  it  unites  with  the  former  to  tho  south  of 
Karnabad,  and  then  passes  through  AVisa  and  leads  directly 
to  Constantinople.  The  third  road  unites  Tirnava  on  the 
Yantra,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  with  Selimnia  or  Se- 
limno,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Maritza 
in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  principal  range,  and  is  also  much 
used.  The  fourth  road  begins,  likewisev  at  Tirnava  and  ter- 
minates at  Kasanlik,  a  commercial  town  situated  on  the 
Tundja,  a  tributary  of  the  Maritza.  Passing  over  a  very 
elevated  part  of  the  range  it  presents  numerous  difficulties, 
and  is  the  least  frequented.  The  fifth  road  leads  from 
S6phia,  on  the  Isker,  to  Tatar  Basanlshick,  on  the  Maritza. 
It  passes  through  the  KapuU  Derbend  (the  Gate  of  the 
Gorge),  which  is  exceedingly  narrow,  between  sieep  moun- 
tains and  deep  abysses,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Em|)eror  Trajan.  The  last  three  roads  lead  to  Adrian- 
ople,  and  hence  to  Constantinople.  These  five  roads  traverse 
the  Proper  Balkan.  The  higher  portion  of  the  range,  farther 
to  the  west,  is  only  traversed  by  one  road,  which  leads  from 
Piristina,  or  Pristina,  in  Servia,  to  Uskup,  or  Skopia,  m 
Macedonia.  It  is  only  passable  by  mules  ami  asses,  but 
much  fre<iuented,  being  the  only  rtiad  by  which  the  pioduce 
of  Macedonia  is  carried  to  the  north. 

The  Balkan  is  united  to  the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe 
by  two  ranges.  The  Dinarie  Al|>s,  which  separate  the  Low- 
lands of  Hungary  fnmi  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  j(»in  it  to  the 
mountain  system  of  the  Alps.  This  ran^c  has  its  name 
from  the  hi^'hest  of  its  mountains,  Mimnt  Dinara,  which 
rises  to  nearly  6000  feet,  ami  is  very  »tet»p  on  its  wf*Ntem 
des<*ent.  It  contains  tw(»  great  mountain  masses,  the  Great 
Ca)Kdla  on  the  eant  ot  Zen^h,  and  the  Wellebit  Mountains, 
south  of  the  same  town.  The  Great  Capella  Joins  the  Julian 
Alps  near  ZeuKh.     [See  Daim \ti a.] 

By  another  raiiKe  the  Balkan  is  united  to  the  Carpathians. 
This  chain,  uhich  as  )et  has  n»oei\ed  no  name,  we  shall 
call  the  Bulgarian  Mountains.  It  detacheA  itself  from  the 
Balkan  to  the  north  of  tlie  sources  of  the  Maritza,  runs 
north  west,  parallel  to  the  Dupinsilia  Datch.  and  terininaies 
in  numerous  branclieson  the  hanks  of  tht*  Danulm.  h\  which 
river  it  is  separated  from  the  Carpathians.  The  majestie 
Danube  is  here,  for  upwards  of  6U  milet  between  Guluhaei 
I  and  Klodowa,  narrowed  by  the  two  chains  of  mountains 
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which  extend  along  its  course,  and  formB  numerous  rapidi 
and  whirlpools.  At  one  place,  called  Dcminkapi  (the  Iron 
Gate),  it  is  only  400  feet  broad. 

The  country  between  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Bulgarian 
Mountains,  which  romprcl4|Ml^  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Soma,  is  a  truly  alpine  region,  presenting  only 
high,  steep  mountains,  and  narrow,  deep  valleys.  Its  valleys 
in  the  southern  districts  run  parallel  to  the  Balkan  chain, 
but  in  the  northern  thoy  are  transverse  valleys.  None  of 
the  numerous  chains  of  this  tract  are  remarkable  except  the 
Rudnick  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  river  Morava  on 
its  western  bank,  from  south  to  north,  and  have  always 
served  as  a  stronghold  to  the  Ser\-ians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Turks.  The  most  remarkable  rivtrs  of  this  region  are 
the  Bosna,  the  Drina,  and  the  Morava,  all  aliluents  of  the 
Danube.  The  Morava  may  have  a  course  of  *200  miles,  and 
drains  an  extensive  country,  more  than  one-half  of  this 
alpine  region. 

The  count r>'  to  the  east  of  the  Bulgarian  Mountains, 
and  extending  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube  at  an 
average  breadth  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  not  mountainous, 
but  only  hilly,  with  many  little  plains  between  the  hills. 
Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  considerable  rivers 
traverse  it,  except  the  Isker  (the  Skiosof  Herodotus,  i v.,  49  ; 
and  Oskios  of  Thucyd.  ii.,  Ofi),  whose  snurce  is  between  the 
Dupinsha  Dagh  and  the  Bulgarian  Mountains,  and  which 
breaks  througli  the  latter  range  helure  it  enters  the  hilly 
plain  uf  Bulgaria  (Herod,  iv.,  49). 

Tliree  extensive  and  continuous  chains  branch  off  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan.  The  most  eastern  de- 
taches itself  from  the  principal  range  at  a  distance  of  raftier 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  (Jape  Kmineh,  and  run- 
ning in  a  south-eastern  direction,  (gradually  approaches  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  high  and  rocky 
coast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates 
with  the  rocky  hills  on  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Strandshea  Mountains,  and,  though  not 
of  great  height,  is  diilicult  to  pass,  l>eing  very  rocky.  Near 
Wisa  it  is  traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  The  Tekir 
Dagh,  or  Tekiri  Mountains,  may  l>e  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  chain.  This  range  branches  off  from  the 
Strandshea  Dagh  at  a  distance  of  alK»ut  seventy  miles  west  of 
Constantinople,  and  running  in  a  south-western  direction, 
and  approaching  very  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (Propontis), 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  termi- 
nates at  Cape  Paxi,  north  of  the  Bay  of  Saros,  and  the 
southern  in  the  ))eninsulaof  Oallipoli  (Chersonesus  Thracia). 
This  chain  merely  consists  of  hills. 

The  second  great  range  issuing  from  the  Balkan  branches 
off  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  Injtween  23**  and  24°  E. 
long.,  and  runs  hkewise  to  the  south-east;  but  before  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  it  turns  to  the  east, 
and  in  this  direction,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Maritza.  where 
it  terminates  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir  Dagh.  One  of 
its  lateral  branches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maronea.  This  chain 
rises  to  a  consi<lerable  hiMKht.  and  is  called  Despoto  Dagh  : 
part  of  it  is  the  Rhodope  of  the  antients. 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Strand- 
shea, and  to  the  east  of  the  DesiM)to  Dagh,  and  has  for  its 
northern  boundary  the  Balkan,  and  for  its  southern  the 
Tekir  Dagh,  is  a  spacious  close  valley,  and  may.  in  this 
respect,  be  ttmipared  with  Transs)  Ivania  and  with  Bohemia. 
Like  these  List  named  countries,  it  is  traversed  by  numerous 
ranges  of  hills  ;  U>tween  whirh  rauf^es  there  are  long  and 
wide  valleys  und  some  extensive  plains,  rich  in  the  prwluc- 
tions  of  s(»uthern  Euroi>e.  This  country  is  drained  by  the 
Maritza  (Hcbrns)  und  its  tributaries,  unions  which  the 
Tundja  and  the  Arda  are  the  largest.     [See  Maiutza.] 

The  most  western  of  the  three  chains  whii-h  branch  off 
from  the  Balkan  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  senarate  mountain  system.  It  separates 
Albania  from  Maceuonia  and  Thessalia,  and  its  nio*>t  south- 
ern branches  extend  through  the  northern  part  of  GrtH>ce, 
terminating;  on  tlic  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  and  at 
Ca|)e  Colonna  (Suniuni  of  the  antients) :  not  having  a 
proper  name,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  that  uf  the  Alba- 
nian and  Macedonian  range.  [See  Macedonia  and 
Gkkkck.] 

Tlie  countrj'  which  extends  between  the  Albanian-Mace- 
donian Mountains  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Cape  Sabion- 
cello  to  Cape  Linguetta,  comprehending  Albania  Proper, 
or  the  antient  lUyricum,  is  the  most  mouutainous  country  in 


Europe.  Tho  mountains,  though  probably  none  of  th«r 
summits  attain  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  are  biffh,  I  heir 
ascent  very  steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  nlieyv 
between  them  very  narrow  and  winding.  Tlieie  are  no 
plains;  and  the  shores  themselves  are  cver>'whera  hif^ 
and  rocky.  Those  valleys  whicli  lie  near  the  principal  ehain 
run  parallel  to  it,  as  those  in  which  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  Drin  descend ;  but  along  the  eoast  thej 
are  transverse,  extending  east  and  west.  The  principal 
rivers  which  drain  this  mountain  region  are  tlie  Drin,  the 
Scombi,  and  the  Volutza.     [See  Albania.] 

The  extensive  region  which  hes  to  the  east  of  the  ipvat 
chain  of  the  Albanian-Macedonian  range  and  to  the  north 
of  the  Volutza  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend  from 
this  range  eastward,  in  about  4{f  lat.,  and  terminate  with 
Mount  Olympus),  extending  to  the  Despoto  Dagh  and 
the  great  chain  of  the  Balkan,  comprehends  the  antint 
Macedonia  and  great  part  of  Thra(«,  and  is  onlv  moun- 
tainous near  the  great  ranges  which  enclose  it.  The  other 
parts,  though  ext namely  uneven,  rise  only  into  hills,  with 
the  exception  of  Kastagnatz  Dagh  or  Mount  Pengains, 
which  traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  country,  aiid  ter- 
minates (m  the  peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Chakodiee: 
Mount  Athos  may  be  considered  as  the  south-easleni  ex- 
tremity of  this  chain. 

The  natund  riches  of  this  extensive  mountain  syiton  are 
very  im))erfectly  known.  The  silver  and  gold  mines  worked 
by  the  antients  are  not  now  known.  Yet.  in  some  parti^ 
mines  of  this  description  arc  worked,  as  at  Kostendil  or 
Giustendil,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  tho  Karasa  Stnmii, 
in  the  Egrisu  Dagh.  In  the  same  range,  fartlier  to  the 
west,  are  considerable  mines  of  copper,  which  are  also  found 
in  the  Eminch  Dagh,  near  Shumla,  and  probably  in  other 
places.  Iron  seems  also  to  be  abundant,  and  is  got  fiea 
the  Dupinsha  Dagh,  near  the  place  which  has  given  to  thii 
range  its  name.  In  many  parts  there  arc  mineo  of  leid, 
and  in  others  rock-salt  in  great  abundance.  MThle  ii 
abundant  in  the  southern  ranges. 

BALKH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,about  twenff- 
five  miles  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  18U0  feet  above  the  sea; 
the  town  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  sloping  towards  ths 
river.  The  remains  of  its  former  magnificence  cover  a  spui 
of  al>out  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  Tliey  consist  of  fukn 
mosques  and  dei^aye<l  tombs,  which  have  been  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks :  there  are  no  ruins  prior  to  the  age  of  MnhiM- 
medanism. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries,  Balkh 
is  called  '  Mother  of  Cities,*  and  is  said  to  have  been  buill 
by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  After 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  nourished  undor  tho 
name  of  Zariaspa  or  Bactra  (Strabo,  p.  51 G),  with  a  dynasty 
of  Grecian  kings.  In  the  thinl  century  of  the  CfariMian 
a;ra,  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  had  bis  authority  aeknoe^ 
le<l{^ed  in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh.  It  oontinned 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  the  Magi,  till  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  wete  ovm^ 
thrown  by  the  conquests  of  the  Caliphs.  Its  inhabilanli 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  Jenghis  Khan;  Timnr, 
who  took  Balkh,  attached  it  to  his  empire.  (ClwrefeddiB 
Ali,  by  P.  do  la  Cn)ix,  chap,  i.,  p.  26.)  It  formed  tho 
government  of  Aurungzebe  in  his  youth,  and  waa  at  lost 
invade<l  by  the  great  Nadir.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Dooranoe  monarchy,  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Afghans ;  and  within  the  last  ten  yeara  hm 
been  sei/.e<l  by  the  king  of  Bokhara,  whose  depnty  now 
governs  it.  The  present  population  does  not  amount  Ii 
'2000  souls,  who  are  chietly  natives  of  Caubul,  and  tfai 
rt>mnant  of  the  Kara  noukur,  a  description  of  militiB 
established  here  by  the  Afghans:  there  are  also  a  few 
Arabs.  The  Ko()n«l<>oz  chief,  who  possessed  the  city  prior 
to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bokharces,  marched  off  a 
groat  portion  of  its  population ;  and  by  still  threatening  an 
attack  on  it,  has  causi>d  most  of  those  left  behind  to  fly  Ii 
the  neighlKJuring  villages. 

The  circuit  of  Balkh  ap)iears  to  have  contained  niuneieoi 
ganlens,  which  increaseti  its  size  without  adding  to  ili 
population ;  and  from  the  frail  material  of  which  the  build* 
in^s  are  constructed,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  wm  a 
substantial  city.  There  are  three  large  colleges  of  han^bono 
structure,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  mud  wall  surnmnds 
the  present  town  :  outside  of  which  are  ruins  on  every  iMib 
to  the  extent  of  alxmt  two  miles.  The  citadel  or  arA,  on  the 
northern  side,  has  been  constructed  in  a  more  lolid  Stylti  yol 


Ertm  :n  ih*  New  Woriu.  i:  <  A'u—  cxv.  i^\x^i^  bA.l  iS 
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R  A  L  3»  B  A  r. 

it  itaplaeeof  no  strength.    Thorv  i*  a  ^tiMie  of  white  marble  i  i&Il»  s  Orig  Le::,  i'j^  H%t   .*:*:•- .   :-v!  wr .  v.C.  ::i .  fi  4M 

iM  II  wbirh  U  iiuintdJ  gut  as  the  thruae  of  K)  amoon,  or    "* 

Cynift. 

Tb*  riYer  of  BalLli,  AJiiNiah  or  IVhaft  (the  antient  Bar- 
tnM),  which  Kave  iianic  to  the  nty  and  pronoce.  n«esiii  the  ciIa»so  do  la  Ve^a  vatk  t^l  m  «  ~  :  ~::  .  «  :.  ^:.  .-^  .'f  IVra 
■MNinUiiiA  of  llie  lliiidiw  Kuo»h.  ami  vrnten  the  plain  vf  he  a\a.led  him<>«>;f  w^!  v«i  ».:*-^  a:):  :^  .>..v  »  ^  or.  i  rrn- 
Tonrkbtan  aUiut  six  uiile^  ^mth  uf  BalWh.  Acc\»plinf  to  cvn^  o!'  the  ractr  c;  th\j  I:.ra»  u^z..'*  ::  .ii  :.*  c. :  ^ «  :.«.kn  a 
Quinliu  Curtiu*  (m.  4)  it  foriiiorly  ua>h«r<l  the  walls  vf    h.>  :r.:'«r.^-\ 

the  town,  or,  acxordin^  **'  Strabo,  ran  ihi\<ui;h  it;  but  i  In  pr.-^-e**  .-f  tin:*,  a*  im:  r»r>  "^-^r^i.  :b*  ^ol  ai  .r.  *i<-y 
this  U  DoC  ibo  «*a»e  at  present;  tor  at  the  p.'ii.t  where  '  cixiiitn  :\  i:v^!^'^^!^  -.r.<.-!~i:c:  a  «  U:  r^r^cr  vC'  >•.^>^-t» : 
It  leavM  the  mountaini  it  i«  iii9'.ribuu*d  with  iireat  labour,  i:  wa«  no  \  v.c*'  *«>  ie:>  ec^'.  ^ol  ::;  nhia>.r.c  ^a^.-rus 
over  the  whole  district  by  numerms  ranal«  i>ai*I  to  be  ;  det^i*.  :>;.i  irclu-ied  ;n  .:»  7w>i'~'>  •^<^  n'Anc'.  .i.*iale  .-.r;he 
eiirhteen  in  number),  and  condurttni  \o  the  city,  and  also  to  '  w  ;.i  a  :«t-nt.:re.  ^cva»:  v.x\\\  \^.<  r*:.:  ^  i>.e  ^«  r.  clc  o:  >er.i:< 
Maiar  aiHl  Akbrhu  on  each  mUc  uf  it.  Akhchu  i«  about  '  mer.t  an  i  pis*,  -r. .  a:  i  r..  :'e>:.>  :\  «^«  t^:e%:ijrd  1-0=:. t:e 
ftftv  mileifrom  Balkh.  but  none  uf  thi*  ut:ier  ranaU  e\:cnd  am.r.;;  '.:  a:.je«^.r»  ::-.  :::r  i!c^^  :.:^  :^i  ".:..  ^:  i  :iir:c«:.ih 
to  far,  though  the  waters  of  »«Miie  tru-klo  half  way  d  •wr*  t^>    ver.i.r  e^,  w:.    h  wi»  r.  :    >c:    .'i  ^  :..;   .    oxrr^  >    *:   :.« 

IhoOaua.  andaffonl  a  supply  uf  waier  Ij  the  ro\i»j  T  -rk-     L.;r.?::il  »  :*!:  n;*.  ui. »  ..-..^  >  -.-   ,:  -.*   :^ :,  L.  »  .-■n 

man*.  The  gentle  ^lope  uf  the  Uiiil  t.-waris  the  0\->  «. r>cL^e  c;~i,-  i.i."7.  -r. i  -i*  t '•*■'?  ---.""t  r-. -t.^-.-i  w.'.h 
aflbitltt  irneat  fanUtiei  for  irrie^tinj  the  cuuntry.  the  ».<.i  a    rr>:-n:. 

which  ift  rich  and  pnxluctive.  au<i  will  account  f  t  the  ^rea:  '  A»  :i>'..e-::jal  rr*:. !.-a:..r.  il"  ir. *-.-;.  1  »r-r:.  :-t*e 
papulation  and  vait  fertihty  that  once  e\:»toi  m  ta:»  ;t-  rjie  ;*r:"jLraar.:e>  ^ri :>*..*  l.>:  1^-.-  *::ri.:.  :.  »..-  :^» 
vinee.     Many  of  the  canal*  an?  scare*.  1}  no*  li.**.^J\era:'.e.  1  *-;*rr,.-r  r«r.i»  \z  >:c;rT^ 

bMDf  nearly  choked  up.  They  fiv«^ueni:y  o^cri  w  ar.i  '  •  \Va*s  iai^-kje  t-r  i:z*  reir--i.  *i>*  !>:  A  •.  -.  ■  izi 
leave  manheft,  which  may  arc»>unt  r»r  ihe  urhealih-n-L-**  :' ,  p^ti-.-al  ta^Ur  r.e»A:e-i  :;.  ir.  ir:-i..-*i:  -^  »  ::-  :  -.  ^T:r-t4iL 
Iha  country:  intermittent  fv\cn  an!  rheu::«;i:.>m  are  *vn  "  ar.i  La::r.  i-".-  r?,  i:e  ?-:.■*■:>  :::..-.:  :::_--r  -re  z -> 
prvvalenL  In  June  the  thermomcur  «i.«l  r.oi  n»e  ab-. ^e  ^-r.  !  1  r.jcr  .;re*:  :::  i^-e  ':.  ---.!»  ri:*  :  ::t  r*  :  *r  :  i  .^  :  :  t. 
Wheat  ripeni  in  that  month,  and  the  >talk»  krro.*  aa  L:jh  '  3l»«^:^^:  ::.t  :•  .t  »t-i  :.-a=iT: :  l:  i  »  *v  •  :  :  :  :r-  r 
a«  111  Enieland.  The  fruit  uf  Butkh  i-*  lu  ^t  !»;*-.  ^s.  t-at-  >^:rv.  *- ;  e'-rrr  :.•.":-.  ;.:>  —  ::  .:.  -.r  s.-  .i--  ai  1  :-: -- 
ticularly  the  apricotft,  vhu.-h  are  nearly  a*  Ijltjc  a?  .aJ"?  *^*  •  ■■*-■  ^^-'^  wis  iz  .z-."i:.  -  :  :;r  :  k?-  •  -  .'.t  -  11^ 
■  ahiUini;  will  pufcliaw  a  th>iusan>i.  an  1  »i:h  i^*.-i  wi!er  r.^::.  *  p>r:r;.  f  -^-e  ^.--ij^  -i*  rr^rr-i  1t-t  ^  f  r  :ir 
they  arw  Ki^at  luxuriea,  thoutsh  dan::vrju»  u:.es.  >n.w  »,  h-a..r.i»  a:  i  ■:-L7.r*---i  11  i  •."r  •t^-  : -.-li  wi»  -r. -i:.!, 
brauKfat  in  quantities  from  the  niouniaiiis  ?-.Lia  :f  Ba.kh.  i  \y  ?-•:.=.  t:  Kri."*'  1  ^  —  •  *':rT.  '"..i  ."  -  "■■  'ai — i-"  l^-i- 
Peruaneoint,  aswellaa  those  of  the  emper.r*  :f  H;r.  :u$:an.  j  f-.a^e.  a;  i  irt-.ciH.-r:  :y  1  i-i.---".*-  r.^  I:  *•* 
aiv  found  among  the  ruin*;  and  it  is  remarkable,  t^a:  :n  1  in:;.;i  «*e:  :y  ij.*  »/.*  :f  :i4  '^^^  J-?  i  ■?—<:•*  -.«•  A-iik:'* 
the  ruunirief  Mlh  of  the  Hind-o  K'^)«h.  the  curreiit  nd:-«le  ani  =:  nh*'-.  »•  .-v  i>i :  *  jr-*:  •i.-r'i  c"  ::*  r-.-iC 
eomaire  of  the  prcaent  time  is  that  of  the  emperors  of  De.h:.  '  pleae-ij  *p**.=.rr§  .f  :i_r  a.:  i  .c'  •-:  i^:  -?  -:  •=  5.»-i  1  .i 
who  ruled  prior  to  theatre  of  Nadu-.  The  trees,  fni;i,  ani  the  w.::]i  era  .f  E-j..*"-  £41  .<  '•-•:i  1  -*ir  "-  '•*  ^^c- 
com  of  Balkh  have  a  i:Te:it  celeonty:  a:. J  lU  L.rse*  are  i  f're.".«:.iei  :*cw«l  i'^  -.•fir--  z£  .'  'liar.-*-*  II  ♦  rt^i 
MiunUjiAmed.     Balkh  yields  no  rvvenue  to  ti.e   cr^wn  rf    ari  :i*  :  ae*   :f  Sw.::  ai-:  Pr-.c.     S  j*.-    •-u  irr^^L  :.i 


Bokhftra;  the  scanty  returns  from  it.  am  uM.n^  t#j  ai^ut    grr...*  -ji\i^  ar*  ia*  ri**;  :*-:i  :'ra.-ii  v-x*^  :?  "-t  s:r- 


13.0O9/.,  are  ftrmnted  to  the  chief  »  ho  pr  >•  .:<•  ii. 
Balkh  it  in  as"*  4V  N.  lat..  and  6:''  1?  H  Lr.?. 
( Bumca'a  TVare/t  inio  Bokhuru.  fi-c  i 


fZ-t.^yj    n  S.!^»'  *#'Ti'r.     ?'        L..  1*. -"- 


BAIXAD.  in  poetry,  a  popular  s<n^  or  r<  jr.de'iy.  2er.e-        I-.  \z^   f.r..--*r   p- -z-r**    .:'     v-t-^    la^^i*    ".i«-**  -  cipr.- 
nlly  aung  in  the  streets.     Biahop  Percy  ii> •.:..<:  "E:.^'.:»h  '  ».:.  r.*   carz-.-   :^   >r   r  - -.  :-rr--.    w^     -.^i*     f  r.-:--;.    .- 


ballad  is  evidently  from  ti.e  Kren«"h    tj-ji-?.  a*   the  ap^  -:.i  of  *-*  .:.•  ^:.':  *.:.■:;  i-  ::-:    -' *  -  '-^^  —  i-v*-.-*  a.--*i 

Utter  it  from  the  Italian   baJiata:  which   thv  L'ru^a  d.c-  m-^i-rt  cf  :':..•  s.lj  .'  r*-.   :*   -.-i*-^     t"^*  :i*  »--.•  4^  -jf 

iMMiafy  defines  'Canzone  die  si  canta   ha.lando.'  a  sung  '  naz^re  w.ii  wi.    r.  \\^}  i-.  -•.:*:•:.  a."  :  *.">*  arL»!?»4  ».is--^-.^ 

vbieh  ia  aung  during  a  dance.     But  he  aiM"*  ihai  the  w.^rd  \  and  sL-er.^.h  of  t'.-r.r  .a-.z-w*  ri.-  ><   v*    fci=.-n;-r    -y 

nppeia  U>  have  had  an  earlier  orii;in  :  for  in  i:.e  ilecline  of  liberal  cr.t.'-*.     Wrx:..  ir*rtf  .-r»  i;  <•  la-i  .  "  ?    '«^-*-:  t^ 

the  Roman  empire,  these  trivial  mh^s  were  caiieii  tjfiittea  be  currer.t  m  p  ^i-la.-  »:r.z  '.r  r»:vr"-ai.t-.'' .  v.*^   »*-*  'i.vf  .".t 

•»d  ao/MioiWf.    * Ballisteum.'  Salma«iu!«  sa\s,  *u  pniperly  roJlerted  by  p.^t.^-al  ar.:  -..ar^«,  ar.!  ?— rci'^:  .•  l-^'  r>-i: 

^■//i/hiMW.  Gr. doXXivrfioir.  uro  rov  fiaWi^ut 3a\.Ktma  notes:  an  1  ih.»   a  s^-:^. ia.•^  .:^r-ra-  *  "Si*   k-^i.  .-..*-.   l> 

ju/lofto Balliitium  igitur  e<«t  quod  vulzo  v.^<amus  them  srarr^.\  ir.f-r.or  tv  :r.i:  ••z..r\  \:yr'  >. 


kmiUi;    nam  inda  deducta  vox  nostra.*     (Percy,  Rel.  0/ 1  chanted  to  the  ha.'p '-.f  ^^«  a..--*?"*..      "«*    A  a-t   kAtay 
Ant,  kng,  Fo^t.  8vo.,  1 79-1,  vol.  i.,  p.  xc\iil     Salman.    Sttt.  j  p/r^flx^  io  An  J'-:a/  ^<^Tr      '.''*■  L.r.  i.r.  .-    1  , 

B«llada  and  rude  poetr>- have  been,  in  all  countries,  the  ballads.  P«rc^  s  /r''i7a^«.  E-V4»'^-/J-  >i*  H\*'.'->'U 
•mrWa  manorials  of  public  tran!>acti>>ns :  and  in  the  savaire  '  and  Sirrattr^,  ar,-i  FCt-.-r  t  Ai^'i'^^  <r.n^» /-•.-»  •««?  f.in* 
atAiaof  each  wcra  invariably  used  to  ri>u*e  and  perpetuate  '  of  Hfnry  III.,  wuA  '--  -^  jt  --•-•  P  '.  •'T-  - .  Ji-i  >-^  n. 
■  narfml  apihL  Tacitus  telU  u«.  that  Armmiu*. long  after  his  and  Finlay  ha- «  ^-.ile^tr^i '  \  ^  >-'•:>  '^  h-'i^/t'.  i '.  -  S ..- 
4cutfa,  waa  icmem bered  in  the  ruile  non ^s  of  h is  country  (An-  j  Walter  frV^u  the  par .'  . . w  Mtnt'r'^.j  './  X A^  v. ' : i ♦  A 
no/,  li.  ftS>;  and  the aame  writer  in toriu<«  us  that  balladii  were  -  Bfjrder.  Of  tr<CM«  f  ^'Wrr  rv-r '.-..^^  •■*  '-i'.r**?  •^.■.  t  •-* 
the  onif  annaU  known  amoot;  the  antient  Ciermans.  They  |  SpanisL  ballads  *>  frer|»-en*iy  r. •>-»'*<  '-?  Pe*'^?  fr  .f.-.  //»♦/. 
have  a  traditiun.  lie  adds  that  Uerculca  visited  those  parts,  J  (U  lu4  Ct9ile§  'Ju^rrat  tU  OrrAfUMti.  Mwir ,  !•.*•.  yn 


Mtht  fcrgocten  that  when  Edward  1.  formad  the  plan  |  poet*.  ^,^,  ^^.^  y^,u^t9^  wn 

lodag  Wales  to  subjection,  he  thought  it  neeeaaary  u»        Raton  lays  ihe  number  *A  '*'*J  "^^l  ^^, ,  o„«  .{rr^hU?.   Wr 
ly  tiie  harda.    Their  compositions,  however,  survived ;    and  balMs  which  ha%c  pen«>«*^*  IV*/-"r«iirn  "f  J*»i»««.  '*r  -^ • 
a  Vffiler  aa  late  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  describing    feweaistof  an  earlier  date  t ha"  ^^ ' 
ilea,  laya.  *  Upon  the  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
iC  all  sorts  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  every 

iawe  la  Beet  in  aniidr)- places,  either  on  some  hill    ^.  , ^au.   «.— 

riiicf  some  mountain,  where  their  harpers  and  I  than  by  panting  them  u|M>it   ^'*  -^  ^f  cMlU«Aiiig  the 
^fbg  iImb  NUgs  of  the  dtfiDgs  of  their  aBcestors.'  I  easily  aooountcd  lor.    Tho  pr^^*^ 

Vol..  iii-»  w 


reweaistofan  earlier  date  in»"  "  ^^^  ^j.j^j,.  „hi,fU.  wV.m 
of  Charle*!.  Being  pnnU"!  ^i*.^^  tlKs  *"W»r.  •>*'' *»•*•  ' 
woulil  fall  chiefly  inUi  the  Ij»»'*'*  ^^^  fst^.^mtw  rrifnp»»%iti'/ 
better    method  of  prewrvinif    '"  ^^\\^   i|,wr  ili.»if«*'^»'*n 
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bookg  did  not  take  place  till  after  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
aiid  is  probably  owing  to  Johnson  and  Delaney  (great  bal- 
*ad-mongers),  who  when  they  were  mlvanred  in  yeara,  and 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  producing  anything  of  merit,  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  collecting  their  more 
juvenile  or  happier  comiiositions  into  httle  penny  books, 
entitled  Garlands ;  of  these,  being  popular,  and  often  re- 

E Tinted,  many  arc  still  extant,  particularly  in  the  Pepysian 
brary.     (Z)/#*.  on  Ant.  Songs  and  Music,  p.  Ixxii.) 
The  earliest  ballad  now  remaining   in  the  English  lan- 
guage  is  believed  to  be  a  *  Cuekow  Song    of  llie  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    The  song  will   speak  for 
lUelf. 

Sumer  1«  iciimeii  in, 

IJiuile  «iiiK  cuccii; 

Groweih  m'(1  and  blowoth  incd 

Ami  Hpriuutli  the  wcIk  nil. 

isluii  cuccxi. 

Awe  brtirth  aHprlamb, 

I.lviiith  nftfr  ralvO  cii, 

Bull  lie  stertptli, 

Buck^  vert«'lh, 

Mnlii*  Hill;;  ruccu ; 

Cuccii,  ciircii ; 

Wei  siniiHH  ihn  ciicrii, 

Nti  nwik  thii  navcr  nu. 

f.  e.  Summer  is  come  in  ;  loud  sings  the  cuckoo  ;  now  the 
seed  grows,  and  the  mead  blown  (i.e.  is  in  flower),  and  the 
wood  springs.  The  ewe  bleats  after  the  lamb ;  the  calf 
lows  aner  the  cow  ;  the  bullock  starts,  the  buck  verts  (i.e. 
goes  to  harbour  in  the  fern)  ;  merrily  sings  the  cuckoo. 
\Vell  sinuest  thou,  cuckoo.  Mayest  thou  never  roa>c.  (See 
Ritson's  Hist.  Essay  on  National  Sonff,  pref.  to  his  Select 
ColL  of  Eng,  Sonks,  8vo.  I-^mdon,  1783,  vol.  i.  p  xlvii. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  song,  after  the  Scots 


British  manufacture  for  the  private  use  of  the  luiler  and 
crew,  ar.d  not  by  way  of  mercliandise,  but  auch  goodn  must 
not  exceed  in  value  2U/.  for  the  master,  10/.  for  the  mate* 
and  5/.  for  each  of  the  crew. 

Regulations  have  at  various  times  been  made  in  dilllRViit 
ports  and  countries  determining  the  modes  in  which  shipa 
may  be  supplied  with  ballast,  and  in  what  manner  thef 
may  discharge  the  same;  such  regulations  being  nooea- 
sary  to  prevent  injury  to  harbours  It  has  likewise  been 
sometimes  attempted  to  convert  the  supply  of  materials  for 
ballast  into  a  monopoly.  In  voL  xx.  uf  Ryroer's  FaderOn 
p.  93,  of  the  year  1636,  we  find  a  proclamation  by  King 
Charles  I.,  ordering  *  that  none  shall  buy  any  ballast  out  of 
the  river  Thames  but  a  person  appointed  by  him  for  that 
purpose,'  and  this  appointment  was  sold  for  the  king's  pniL 
Since  that  time,  the  soil  of  the  river  Thames  from  London 
H ridge  to  the  sea  has  been  vested  in  the  oorporatiob  of  iht 
Trinity  House,  and  a  fine  of  lu/.may  be  reeovered  from  any 
person  for  every  ton  of  ballast  which  ho  may  take  out  of  the 
river,  within  those  limits,  without  the  authority  of  that  eor« 
poration.  Ships  may  take  on  board  *  land  ballaat '  from  any 
quarries  or  pits  east  of  Woolwich,  upon  paying  one  penoy 
per  ton  to  the  Trinity  House.  For  river  ballast,  the  oorpo- 
ration  are  autlioriscd  by  Act  of  Parliament  (3  Geo.  IV.ciiL) 
to  charge  according  to  the  following  rates:-— 

For  every  ton  (2U  cwt.)  of  ballast,  not  beinff  washed  balf- 
last,  carried  to  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  ooal  tiad% 
the  sum  of  1#. 

For  every  such  ton,  carried  to  any  other  Britiab  ship  m 
vessel,  the  sum  of  Is.  3d. 

For  every  such  ton,  carried  to  any  foreign  ship  or  vend, 
the  sum  of  Is.  7d. 
For  every  ton  of  washed  ballast,  douUe  the  above  latasail 


spoke  the  English  language,  is  preserved  in  the  lihymirtg    chargeable,  in  each  case  respectively. 

Chronicle  of  Andrew  Wyntown,  prior  of  Lochleven,  written,  '      Further  sums  are  chargeable: — For  every  ton  deUYeni 

as  is  generally  supposed,  about  the   year  1420,  in  which    in,  or  unladen  from,  the  inward  East  or  West  India  DDcki 


he  relates  the  song  which  was  made  on  Alexander  III. 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1286.  Ritson  has 
given  it  in  the  Hist.  Essay  pref.  to  bis  Scottish  Songs, 
vol.  i.,  p.  xxiv.     (Sec  Alexander  III.,  vol.  i.,  p.  306.) 

The  earliest  English  song,  separately  printed  upon  a 
single  sheet,  is  believed  to  be  one  upon  the  downfall  of 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  a.d.  15-10. 

An  ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Meusnier  de  Querlon,  pro- 
jected writing  the  history  of  his  country  by  a  chronological 
series  of  songs  and  ballads. 

The  effect  of  the  hallad  in  raising  the  passions  has  been 
known,   and   felt   even    in   late  times.     The  *  Marseillois 


lOd. :  if  in  or  from  the  outward  East  or  West  India  PnA 
the  London  Dock,  the  Commercial  Dock,  the  Eaal  CauaUf 
Dock,  the  City  Canal,  the  Surry  Canal»  or  the  ^eftttf 
Canal,  4d, 

The  receipts  of  the  Trinity  Corporation  from  tbia  wamt^ 
in  1832,  were  25,000/.,  and  their  expenses  23.00U/.,  iMtflliii 
revenue  is  necessarily  fluctuating.  In  the  preceding  IfV 
(1831)  it  produced,  after  payment  of  all  ehaxges.  64aK  U 
iOd, 

The  ballast  of  all  ships  or  vessels  coming  into  the  Thaaai 
muiit  be  unlailen  into  a  lighter,  and  if  any  ballaat  be  thiovi 
into  the  river,  the  master  of  the  vessel  whence  it  if  thnvi 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  2o/.     Some  regulation  aimilar  Ip  thiiii 


Hymn/  and  Burns's  song  of  'Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 

bled,'  are   suflicient  proofs  of  this.     Andrew  Fletcher,  of    usually  enforced  in  every  port. 

Saltoun,  speaks  of  a  wise  person  whom  he  knew,  *  who  be-        Some  art  is  required  in  properly  ballastii      a  ihiD.    ' 

lieved  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,    quantity  required  by  different  vessels  of  the  .. 

he  need  not  care  who  shuuld  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.'    varies  according  to  their  shape  or  build.    If  any  |  | 

iPolit.  TVnrks,  8vo.  p.  266.  Glasg.  1 749.)  ;  tity  uf  heavy  ballast,  such  as  lead  or  iron,  is  den:ip«Hwii 

BALLAD,  in  music,  a  short  air,  repeated  to  two  or  more    bottom  of  the  hold,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  pL 
stanzus.  simple  in  construction,  thereture  confined  in  modu-    low  that  the  vessel  will  labour  and  roll  violently  in 
lation,and  having  an  arcDmpaniment  of  a  strictly  subordi-  .  and  in  bad  weather  will  be  in  danger  of  being  dii 
nate  kind.     Wlien  an  air,  or  its  accompaniment,  is  florid,  (»r  i  it  will  besides  impair  her  sailing  qualities.     A  Si 
modulates   into   unrelated    keys,-rwhen,    in   short,   either  |  ballasted  is  said  to  be  too  stiff.     On  the  contrary^  i 
assumes  a  more  elaborate  form,  the  composition  generally  '  bhip  has  too  httle  ballast,  or  this  is  so  disposed  as  lu  u 
takes  the  name  of  song,  or  canzonet,  even  when  several    the  rent  re  of  gravity  ti>o  high,  ecjual  danger  will  a       : 
stanzas  are  repeated  to  the  same  melody.     [See  Song,  and    is  then  said  to  be  too  crank.     The  art  of  properly  1 
Canzonet.]  ships  consists  in  placing  the  centre  uf  gravity  ao  ■■  w 


I* 


hold  with  the  object  of  sinking  her  (ieei)er  in  the  water, 
and  of  thereby  rendering  her  capable  of  carrying  sail 
without  danger  of  being  overset.  Ships  are  said  to  be  in 
ballast  when  they  sail  without  a  cargo,  having  on  board 
only  the  stores  and  other  articles  requisite  for  the  use  of  the 
vessel  and  crew,  as  well  as  of  any  passengers  who  may  be 
proceeding  with  her  upon  the  voyage.  In  favour  of  ve^Mils 
thus  ct.cumstanced  it  is  usual  to  dispense  with  many 
formalities  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  ports  of  departure 
and  entry,  and  to  remit  the  payment  of  certain  dues  and 
port  charges  which  are  levied  upon  ships  having  cargoes  on 
board. 

By  a  recent  regulation,  a  foreign  vessel  proceeding  from  a 
British  port  may  lake  on  board  chalk  as  ballast ;  and  shall 
not  be  considered  as  other  thai:  a  ship  in  balla<>t  in  conse- 


quence of  her  having  on  board  a  small  quantity  of  goods  of  J  body,  and  seventeen  members  who  were  appoiu 


Ships  that  take  on  board  carg<ies  of  light  goods 
also  some  portion  of  ballast,  in  order  t3  lower  them  i 
ciently  in  the  water,  and  by  adjusting  the  centre  of  s 
to  enable  theiu  to  carry  with  safety  the  necesaary  ] 
sail. 

(Hume's  Laws  of  the  Customs;  Report  of  Cos 
House  of  Lords  on  Light  a  and  Harbour  Due»;  lat 
Dictionary ;  M'Culloiirs  Dictionary.) 

BALLAST-OFFICE    CORPORATION.    ] 
or,  more  correctly,  the  Coriwration  for  Prea 
proving  the  Port  of  Dublin.    This  Board  wm 
1 786,  by  the  Act  2ti  Geo.  IIL  c.  19  of  the  Irish  , 
and  consists  of  twenty-three  members,  vis. :  *  The'lovd 
and  sheriffs,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  city  of  Du] 
aldermen,  chosen  by  the  Bi)ai«l  of  Ahlermen  from  ^i 
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fir»t  infltanee.  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  who  arc,  on 
ail  future  vacancies  cnipoworeil  to  elect  new  members,  but 
If'avinir  the  city  memliers  as  members  of  the  Board.*  Among 
the  seventeen  memb<*rs  of  the  Board  are  two  peers;  the  re- 
m-jinder  are  principally  merchants  of  Dublin. 

Tliis  self-elected  body  is  endowed  with  extensive  powers 
to  enaMe  it  to  carry  on  the  works  and  to  improve  tno  port 
of  Dublin  :  bcMdcs  which,  it  has  an  exclusive  riji:ht,  similar 
to  that  exercise*!  by  the  Cor|)oration  of  the  Trinity  Ilou.se  in 
I^ndon,  of  supplying  with  ballast  all  vessels  sailinir  from 
the  port  of  Dublin.  In  181(1  the  management  of  all  the 
liirht-liMuses  on  the  co:ist  of  Ireland  was  transferred  from 
th«»  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  the  Ballast-Ollice  Corpo- 
ration in  Dublin,  which,  however,  cxcn-ises  this  part  of  its 
duly  subject  to  the  contn)!  and  direction  of  the  elder 
bri'thren  nf  the  Trinity  House  in  London.  Tiie  examina- 
tinii  and  liri>usin(7  of  pilots  for  the  port  of  DM])lin  is  also  pcr- 
foi  incd,  ncconlini;  t>>  the  provisions  of  the  lK?f« ire-mentioned 
a«'t  of  parliament,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ballast-OlIIce 
Corpontion. 

The  Boanl  is  empowered  to  demand  and  receive  1*.  per 
tiiii  from  all  forei*;n  vessels,  dd.  ))er  ton  from  national  ves- 
bv.\s  employed  in  iorei<;n  trade,  and  5(/.  per  ton  from  all 
coasting  veswds  and  colliers,  which  enter  the  harbour  of 
Dublin,  towanls  defray  in ;?  the  expuMise  of  preserving;  and  im- 
pro\  xw^  the  port.  Power  is  likewise  given  to  charjro  to  British 
vcs>els  \s.  per  ton,  and  to  fnrcij^n  vessels  1*.  4d.  per  ton, 
t'lr  all  the  balla.st  supplied.  The  Hoard  likewise  collects  the 
h«;bt  dues  from  all  vessels  sailin;;  to  or  from  ))ortH  in  Ire- 
land. The  revenue  from  this  source  amounted  in  1833  to 
4J,o-2S/.  3s.  4(1. 

The  Balhist-Boanl  has  greatly  improved  the  pirt  of  Dub- 
lin, by  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  river  Lilfey,  and  by  deep- 
cnin<;  its  channel.  In  the  beginning  of  1834  a  very  exten- 
bi\c  work  of  the  latter  kind  was  undertaken,  in  the  execution 
of  which  powerful  steam  machinery  is  empU»yed.  Since 
18'J0  the  Boani  has  expended,  for  the  erection  of  light- 
houses and  the  building  of  lloating  lights,  the  sum  of 
1b.'l.'270/.,  which  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  dues, 
as  there  is  no  debt  owing  by  the  Board  for  light-houses. 
There  aro  now  thirty-five  liuhts  supported  by  the  Ballast- 
Bourd,  three  of  which  are  lloating  lights.  Vessels  en^uged  ; 
in  foreign  trade,  or  on  what  are  called  over-sea  voyajres, 
pay  tuwanls  the  expense  of  these  lights  one  fart  bine:  per 
tun  for  each  light-hou^e  passed  :  the  samtu'luirde  is  made  on 
coasting- vessels  when  loaded,  but  if  proceeding  in  ballast, 
only  one-half  the  rate  is  demanded  from  the  latter  class  of 
Ves^ds. 

BALLKT,  a  theatricral  representation, in  which  a  story  is 
tuM  b)'  gesture  accompanied  by  characteristic  or  illustrative 
music,  and  to  which  dancing  (as  mere  ^altation),  scenery, 
decorations,  &r.,  are  the  acces'*ories. 

We  are  indebteil  for  the  word,  and  even  for  its  pnmnn- 
ciation,  to  the  French,  who  had  it  from  the  Italian,  fta/farc, 
to  dance;  the  latter  haxini;  been  derived  from  /^ctWi^eii;, 
which  has  the  same  meaning. 

The  French  enumerate  three  kinds  u\*  hafirt^  namely,  the 
bullet  dartifti,  or  ha//t*t  iKififorttimr ;  the  ojh'rn  hallpt ; 
an*!  the  comedie-btt/fet.  '1  he  two  la>t  are  not  imw  in  use  :  ^ 
the  first  is  that  abi»vo  deM-rikMl,  and  the  only  true  bullet  ;  ' 
inr  those  which  consist  of  little  else  tliaii  steps,  leupn, 
ftirnuftif*8,  and  enfrerhnts,  are  un\w>rthy  of  the  naujc,  and, 
in  tact,  are  divertianemtnis  ;  in  \\hich,  as  HoU>seau  remarks, 
there  is  no  hubject,  no  connexion,  ami  the  b(»st  performers 
tvil  yuu  nothing,  but  that  they  d.iiuc  well.  Tlio»e.  however, 
under  ihc  name  of  ballet,  are  what  an>  now  most  commonly 
prurluced  at  the  King's  Theatre;  where  distortion  of  the 
pers'.in  and  unnatural  action  bein>i  niore  applauded  than 
expression  and  true  gracefulness,  have  almost  superseded 
boiii.  I 

'A  ballet,*  mvs  M.  Noverrc,  who  by  CSarvick  was  called  , 
7'he  ShnkMf>*art'  "f  l),inv'\  '  perfect  in  all  it*  parts,  is  a  ' 
fiicture,  draMn    from   lite,  of  the  manners,  dresses,  cere-  | 
inoi'.ies,  an<l  customs  of  all  natit)i)s  :   it  must,  therefore,  be  a 
cuni]:lete  pantomime,  and  thnnifth  the  e\es  speak  to  the 
vexy  M)ul  of  the  s]K>ctatiir :    and  being  a  n>guhir  reprcscn- 
C  at  ion.  ought,  ns  far  as  is  piissible,  to  Ik'  under  the  general 
rules  of  the  drima.     If  it  d<H's  not  point  out  with  ))erspi- 
cuity,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  program •  the  passions  and 
in<'idents  it  is  inlendrd  to  descrdie,  it  is  a  divertissement,  a 
tint  cession  of  dances,  and  nothing  better.'     {Lfttres  siir  fa 
Uansv.) 

Appropriate  music  is  a  con&titucnt  part  of  a  good  balKt; 


it  supphes  the  language  which  action  alone  cannot  Bpealc, 
and  IS  grave  or  lively,  energetic  or  tender,  according  to  the 

Sassion  or  sentiment  meant  to  Imj  pourtraycd  on  the  stage. 
!y  its  rhythm  it  also  regulates  the  motion  of  the  dancer 
(for  all  the  performers  in  the  ballet  arc  indiscriminately 
called  dancers),  whose  every  action  and  step  ought  to  be 
more  or  less  measured.  Aristotle,  in  his  Poefirs  (cap.  iii.), 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  there  are  dancers  who  by  rhythm 
applied  to  gesture  express  manners,  passions,  and  actions. 
I  A  composer  of  good  ballet-music  is  carefully  attentive  to 
j  locality  and  to  nalionahty.  Almost  every  civilized  nation  has, 
,  in  addition  to  a  general  style  of  mebnly,  a  style  peculiarly  its 
own;  and  by  a  judicious  adoption  of  this,  an  incalculable 
addition  is  made  to  the  interest  and  the  reality  of  the  scene, 
through  the  powerful  medium  of  asswiation.  Gli'ick  did 
not  hesitate  to  introduce,  hi  his  Iphif^cnie  en  Taui  idi\  ihe 
real  air  of  a  cannibal  nation,  to  which  he  made  certain 
barbarians  dance.  The  occasional  and  cautious  use,  too, 
of  melodies  which  recall  to  mind  any  thing,  whether  in  the 
shape  oi'  narrative  or  sentiment,  analogous  to  what  is  re- 
presenting on  the  stage,  is  practically  found  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  actiitn.  But  in  having  recourse  to  !»ucb 
means  great  judgment  must  l>e  shown  ;  for  if  the  com|>oser 
be  not  sensible  and  ex{)erienced,  he  runs  considerable  dimger 
of  exching  ideas  very  foreign  to  those  which  he  intended  to 
raise. 

To  the  anticnts,  what  we  call  the  pantomitne-baVet  waa 
well  known.  The  Rev.  Robert  Narcs,  author  of  Pemarks  on 
the  Pa/fet  of  Cupid  ami  P*i/rAe,  written  when  he  was  young, 
and  before  he  had  arrived  at  those  dignities  in  the  church  to 
which  his  great  learning  and  high  character  entitled  him, 
says,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  dance,  meaning  tlie 
mimetic  part  of  it,  *  Being  in  its  origin  used  in  the  service 
of  religion,  it  thereby  accjuired  a  dignity  which  in  modern 
times  it  never  possessed.  The  most  ^acred  mysteries  of 
heathenism  were  thus  accompanied.  Aptdht.  in  a  pa.ssage 
of  Pindar,  is  called  the  y>/«rer  (o/)x'i;ri/c) ;  and  there  is  a 
Greek  line  extant  which  repres4>nts  Jupiter  himself  in  the 
very  act  of  dancnig.  £ven  at  Home,  iihere  the  dance  was 
on  the  whole  much  h^ss  respected,  the  priests  of  Murs,  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  sacred  annlia  was  committe<l,  were, 
from  their  customarv  and  solemn  dances,  denominated 
Salii  (from  safio).  Of  the  imitative  dance  both  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  person  of  their  nuiHter,  Socrates,  speak 
very  favourably:  and  Aristotle  ranks  it  with  the  art  of 
|)oetrj".  Plutan  li,  in  the  last  book  of  Symposiac  QnfStinns, 
considered  it  worthy  of  distinct  discu9&ion.  And  Lucian, 
an  author  certanily  not  deficient  in  genius  or  sagacity,  hat 
left  an  expn*ss  eulogium,  in  which  he  scruples  not  to  prefer 
the  nrrhestir  to  the  speaking  dramas.  **  Tne  Gi-eekH,"  say! 
Alhenauis,  **  had  bn>ught  their  dunce  to  such  perfection, 
in  the  art  of  imitating  the  psissions,  that  the  most  eiiiinent 
sculptors  thought  their  time  not  ill-eniployeil  in  studying 
and  designing  the  attitude^  f)f  the  public  dancers.  And  to 
this  study  (he  adds)  they  owed,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
transcendent  beauties  of  their  works."  ' 

M.  Noverre,  between  forty  and  fif^y  years  ago,  operated  a 
great  change  in  the  ballet,  and  n;stf)red  it  to  nearly  the 
dignity,  considered  as  a  public  aniu*<i'mcnt,  which  it  sup- 

fM)rte<l  uinoiig  the  aiitieiits.  His  Mi'drt'^  lii.s  J)t^frfeur^  and 
lis  P.<ftf('lu',  are  still  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  the  few 
who  reinemlicr  tbem.  The  iiifiueiice  of  thcM*  works  lasted 
many  years  ;  but  at  length  fashion.  alino»t  alwa\ft  opposed 
to  f;oo<l  >ense  and  good  taste,  wtmUl  view  with  favouring 
eyes  nothing  but  that  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
dancing  ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  ballet,  is  now,  with  occa- 
sionally an  exception,  reduced  to  a  divertissement,  in  which 
even  good  gnmping  is  generally  neulccted ;  and  vaulting, 
spinning,  and  distortion  of  limb  threatening  dishM*atioii.  are 
the  only  exhibitions  that  gain  any  applause,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  attainmentb  tu^hirh  a  performer's  labours 
are  dirci'ted. 

BALLINASLOE,  a  town  in  the  cinnity  of  Galway.  in 
Ireland,  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  river  Suck,  a  tributary  to 
the  Shannon.  Though  a  sinull  place,  BallinashM*  is  one  of 
the  m(»t  )>iosperous  towns  in  the  county.  (Dr.  Bcaufbits 
Mfmnir  of  Irvlami.)  It  is  celebrateil  fbr  itn  vrreat  wool 
fair,  which  is  held  on  the  1 3th  (»f  July.  This  fair  was 
e^-tablislied  by  Mr.  Trench,  in  the  year  17.')",  and  the 
town  is  now  the  pniperly  fif  hi^  graniUoii,  Viscount  Dunlo. 
In  conscfiuence  of  the  great  convenience  of  its  situation, 
beini;  in  the  centre  of  the  wmd  corn  try,  and  the  effort  8 
made  by  Mr,  Trcuch  and  his  bucccbaunt  to  utfonl  every 
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Me<nnmodation' to  tho«e  who  ft«qaented  it,  Ballinasloe 
eventually  became  a  place  of  greater  resort  and  more  ex- 
tensive business  than  the  fair  of  Mullingar.  For  some 
time  past  the  number  of  bags  of  wool,  each  weighing  eight 
cwt.,  brought  to  this  market,  has  averaged  from  1400  to 
1800 ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  four  or  five  times  this  quan- 
tity is  sold  there  without  being  brought  to  the  fair  at  all. 

Ballinasloe  has  also  a  large  cattle  market,  which  is  held 
in  October  ;  it  begins  on  the  5th  and  ends  on  the  9th.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  number  of 
oxen  annually  sold  at  this  fair  was  1 0,000,  and  of  sheep 
100,000.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  sheep  brought  to 
Ballinasloe  market  is  supposed  to  have  diminished  of  late 
years.  The  cattle  tolls  bring  600/.  a  year.  Ballinasloe  is 
a  handsome  town.  It  has  two  breweries,  and  a  barracks 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  There  are  several  public  schools, 
two  of  which  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
canal  was  formed  a  few  years  ago,  which  makes  a  commu- 
nication between  the  town  and  the  river  Shannon.  It  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  drains  nearly  12,000  acres  of 
bog.  This  canal  was  opened  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
in  1828.  Ballinasloe  is  eighty  miles  west  from  Dublin  in 
a  straight  line :  by  the  road  the  distance  is  ninety  miles. 
The  population,  in  1831.  was  4140:  in  1821  it  was  only 
1811.  (Camden's  Britannia  ;  Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Ireland;  Younjir'g  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  i. ;  Se- 
ward^s  Topngraphia  Hibernica ;  Carlisle's  Topographical 
Dictionary ;  Parliamentary  Papers^  &c.) 

BALLIOL,  or  BALIOL,  JOHN,  the  successful  compe- 
titor with  Bruce  for  tho  crown  of  Scotland,  was  descended 
from  an  antient  Anglo-Norman  family  that  held  large 
possessions  in  England,  Normandy,  and  Scotland.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1259.  In  1290  he  first  becomes  an 
object  of  historical  notice,  as  one  of  tho  claimants  to  the 
then  vacant  Scottish  throne;    claiming  in  right  of  his 

frandmother,  the  eldest  co-heiress  of  the  only  son  of  David  I., 
ing  of  Scotland,  that  had  issue  living.  A  short  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstance  under  which  the  Scottish  throne 
became  vacant  will  make  the  validity  of  BalioVs  claim 
evident. 

The  late  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.,  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  (father  of  Edward  I.),  then 
king  of  England.  In  1281  Alexander  gave  his  only  daugh- 
ter Margaret  (who  bore  her  mother's  name)  in  marriage 
to  Eric,  the  youthful  sovereign  of  Norway ;  and,  by  the  six- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  issue  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in 
the  event  of  failure  in  the  male  line.  This  failure  t<hortly 
after  took  place  by  the  death,  in  12S4,  of  Alexander's  only 
surviving  son  without  issue ;  by  which  circumstance,  the 
only  child  of  Eric  and  the  Scottish  princess,  a  daughter  also 
called  Margaret,  and  known  in  Scottish  history  and  an- 
tient ballads  by  the  appellation  of  the  *  Maid  of  Norway,' 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  By  the 
death  of  Alexander  himself  two  years  after  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  the  Maiden  of  Norway  became  rightlul  queen  of 
Scotland.  She  was  at  this  time  but  three  years  old,  and 
a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  sovereign. 

Edward  I.,  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  monarch  of 
that  age.  had  long  regarded  Scotland  with  the  eyes  of  a 
feudal  superior,  and  only  waited  an  op))ortunity  to  assert  his 
claim.  Such  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself.  He  was 
the  nearest  male  relative  on  the  mothcr*s  side  of  tho  infant 
princess,  who  was  his  grand-niece;  and  Eric,  naturally 
anxious  for  the  interest  of  his  daughter,  solicited  in  her  favour 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  England.  Edward  having  al- 
ready formed  the  design  of  uniting  Scotland  to  the  English 
throne,  by  marrying  the  royal  heiress  to  his  eldest  son. 
the  prince  of  Wales,  promptly  interfered  and  commanded 
obedience  to  the  government  of  the  regents.  Every  thing 
went  on  prosperously  in  favour  of  tliis  great  object  of 
his  ambition.  He  managed  it  so  adroitly,  that  the  first 
olticial  proposal  for  the  marriage  emanated  from  the  Scottish 
parliament;  the  consent  of  the  infant's  father  was  soon 
obtained;  the  pope  granted  the  necessary  dispensation, 
and  a  treaty  of  inarriago  was  agreeil  to,  which  nominally 
secured  the  liberties  and  independence,  but  in  reality  left 
the  claim  to  feudal  superiority,  precisely  as  it  stood  before 
the  marriage  was  projected.  But  all  these  ilattering  hopes 
were  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  tmtimely  death  of  the  young 


queen  in  1290,  which  opened  a  iMfvr  leeiM  of  sfaifc  tal 
calamity  to  Scotland. 

By  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  the  posteritjr  off 
the  three  last  kings  of  Scotland  became  extinet,  and  the 
throne  became  the  possession  of  the  next  in  kin  or  law. 
Thirteen  candidates  presented  themselvei,  each  asMrting 
the  claims  of  birth  and  consanguinity ;  but  the  pretenuont 
of  the  majority  were  so  utterly  groundless,  that  the  contest 
was  soon  reduced  to  two  competitors^  John  Baliol.  lord  of 
Galloway,  and  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale.  The 
claims,  relative  and  direct*  of  these  two  noblemen  will  he 
seen  in  the  following  table : — 

David  I..  King. 

I 
Henry,  prinee  of  SooOaad. 

I 


Bfalcolm  IV.,  Kinff, 
«ldeit  brother 
(no  isaue). 


I 

WillUm.  King, 
SndbroUier. 

Alezmnder  II..  King. 

Alexander  III.,  Kinf. 

I 

Marxarpt,  inarri^  EiiCy 

Ung  of  Norway. 

Margaret,  the  MaM  of 
Norway  (no  tame). 


Dttfid.lHl«r 


9.  IiabeUa.  manied 
Bfooe.  ■ 
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TL, 


1.  Margaret,  married  Alan 
or  Galloway. 

Deryorgeld.  or  DerrorglUe,  married 
John  Baliol. 

John  Baliol. 

This  table  shows  that  Baliol  was  the  grandMQ  of  tho 
eldest  daughter;  Bruce  the  son  of  the  second  daughter: 
the  point  at  issue  therefore  was,  whether  the  crown  beMMi|pBl 
of  right  to  the  representative  of  the  eldest  daugfater*  tli0D|^ 
more  remote  by  one  degree,  or  to  the  representative  of  tM 
second,  who  was  nearer  by  one  degree, — that  ist  in  ^^ 
whether  the  crown  descended  in  the  order  of  Inrth, 

ing  to  the  modem  system  of  primogeniture,  or  wi 

ditary  in  the  order  of  proximity  of  blood.  At  the  preseot 
day,  the  question  would  not  admit  of  any  dispute ;  but  ia 
the  unsettled  jurisprudence  of  a  barbarous  age  andcoantrfi 
the  claims  appeared  to  be  so  equally  balanced,  that  a  de» 
sion  in  favour  of  Bruce  would  by  no  means  warrant  ths 
imputation  of  deliberate  injustice.  The  claim  of  Edward  IIL 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  ths 
sovereignty  of  Aragon,  jar  much  more  violently  with  o« 
modem  principles  of  inheritance.  The  estates  of  Sootland 
were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  decide  between  the  eoa- 
petitors,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  vaiy  pru- 
dently determined  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  controversy 
to  one  who  was  able  to  enforce  it — namely,  the  king  <f 
England. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  purpose  to  detail  As 
proceedings  by  means  of  which  Edward  1.  made  thu  offles 
of  arbiter  instmmental  in  imposing  the  chains  of  ftudsl 
subjection  upon  Scotland.    It  is  sufficient  for  the  messat 


to  state  that,  though  Edward  delighted  in  war, 

dcrcd  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions  as  the  great  hnrinesf 
of  a  sovereign,  he  was  extremely  partial  to  the  fonnaliliss 
—the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit— of  judicial  pwi««iMiiwi|«- 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  employed  Eis 
alleged  feudal  superiority  as  a  mere  means  towards  mljn- 
gating  Scotland,  he  laboured  to  invest  the  proeeedings 
with  the  garb  of  judicial  deliberation  and  free  agency. 
The  declaration  which  he  compelled  the  estates  of  Scotland 
to  subscribe  of  their  acts  (by  which  his  claim  as  lord  par^ 
mount  of  his  vassal  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  acknowledged 
without  qualification)  lieing  wholly  uninfluenced  by  fearer 
force— a  declaration  which  bears  the  stamp  of  falsehood  on 
the  face  of  it — is  a  striking  instance  of  his  resoect  ibr  ths 
forms  and  external  observance  of  justice. 

After  a  tedious  inquiry  of  nearly  two  years*  duration,  ths 
delegates  to  whom  the  English  king  referred  the  oonsideihi 
ation,  as  a  point  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  of  the  claims  of  ihe 
several  competitors  to  the  vacant  throne,  made  their  leport 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  that 
is,  in  favour  of  primogeniture ;  and  accordingly  E&ard  gaf» 
judgment,  not  as  arbiter,  but  as  feudal  superior,  that  John 
iialiol,  as  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  should  raoeive  and 
have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  all  its  appor- 
tenances.    This  occurred  on  the  19th  of  November,  12M. 
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N«t  day  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  the  king  of  England  in  these 
words—*  Hear  you  this,  my  lord  Edward,  king  of  England, 
and  sovereign  lord  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I,  John 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  do  fealty  to  you  for  the  realm  of 
Scotland^  which  I  hold  and  claim  to  hold  of  you ;  that  I 
will  be  feithful  and  loyal  to  you,  and  faith  and  loyally  will 
bear  you  of  life  and  limb  and  worldly  honour  against  all  men 
that  may  live  and  die ;  and  loj-ally  I  will  acknowledge  and 
loyally  perform  the  8er\'ires  that  are  due  to  you  for  the  afore- 
saud  kinjgdom  of  Scotland,  so  help  me  God  and  these  holy 
Roepels.*  The  new  king  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  30th 
November,  and  again  went  through  the  ignominious  cere- 
mony of  vassalage  within  less  than  a  month  after  at  New- 
castle. It  is  but  right  to  add  that  the  estates  of  Scotland 
and  the  other  competitors,  with  Bruce  (the  namesake  and 
grandfather  of  the  hero  of  Bannockburn)  at  their  head,  had, 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  inquiry,  fully  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward's claim  as  lord  paramount;  so  that  Baliol's  oath  of 
fealty  afker  the  decision  in  his  favour  was  only  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  proceedings.  In  point  of  fact,  Edward  in- 
terfered solely  with  a  view  to  asserting  his  feudal  supre- 
macy, and  would  have  asserted  it  by  force  if  necessary. 
For  this  he  has  been  fiercely  denounced  by  the  Scottish 
historians;  hut  in  truth  with  more  patriotic  zeal  than 
soundness  of  reasoning.  The  claim  of  the  king  of  England's 
feudal  superiority  over  Scotland  was  of  long  standing,  fre- 
quently acknowledged,  and  though  constantly  evaded,  very 
seldom  openly  denied ;  the  assertion  or  evasion  being  wholly 
an  affair  of  temporary  expediency,  depending  on  the  per- 
sonal influence  and  courage  of  the  king,  and  the  internal 
condition  of  cither  kingdom  for  the  time. 

Edward's  object  in  causing  the  ceremony  of  homage  to 
be  repeated  was  soon  seen.  A  number  of  petty  indignities 
Boon  taught  the  new  vassal  king  of  Scotland  tnat  his  lord 
paramount  only  waited  a  pretext  to  seize  the  flcf  into  his 
own  hands.  To  his  subjects  he  dared  not  look  for  the  means 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  feudal  subjection  thus  ignomi- 
niously  imposed  upon  him ;  for  the  mass  of  tho  Scottish 
people  were  indignant  at  the  humiliating  position  to  which 
the  sordid  ambition  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  had  re 
duced  their  country.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Scot- 
tish king  to  his  superior  lord  were  encouraged.  Every  suitor 
in  the  courts  of  Baliol  who  was  dissatisfietl  with  his  judgment, 
found  in  Edwanl  a  willing  hesircr ;  and  within  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  he  was  serx'ed  with  no  less  than  four  citations  to 
prove  the  legality  of  his  decisions  in  the  courts  of  the  lord 

f»aramount.  It  was  in  vain  that  Baliol  reminded  the  Eng- 
ifth  monarch  that  ho  had  distinctly  covenanted  on  oath  at 
Bingham,  that  no  Scottish  subject  should  be  called  into  an 
English  court  to  answer  for  acts  done  in  Scotland.  Edwanl 
haughtily  replied,  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  at  Bing- 
ham applied  solely  to  his  son's  projected  marriage  with  the 
Scottiflti  princess,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  administer  even- 
handed  justice  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  of  his 
^'assals.  Baliol  was  timid  and  weak  but  not  mean  in  spirit. 
These  indignities  bitterly  mortifled  him,  and  he  could  not 
hear  the  reproaches  of  his  people.  He  was  summoned  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  before  the  king 
of  England.  He  attended,  but  maintained  that  he  was  not 
hound  to  answer  the  appellant :  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
rcpirded  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and  that  he  dare<l  not 
answer  without  the  advice  of  the  good  men  of  his  realm. 
He  was  reminded  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  hut  told  that  he 
might  have  time  to  consult  his  council.  He  replied  that 
he  would  not  ask  for  either  time  or  adjournment.  Jurl^- 
nient  for  contempt  and  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  his 
feudal  sup<»rior  was  formally  given  against  him  by  the 
Enulish  court,  which  he,  however,  continued  to  ward  off  by 
requesting  permission  to  consult  his  subjects.  War  en- 
sue«l,  and  he  lost  his  kingdom  before  the  judgment  was 
acted  upon. 

In  1295  war  broke  out  l)etween  France  and  England. 
The  estates  of  Scotland  eagerly  cau'^ht  at  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  ussortint;  the  indeptMidencc  of  their  country, 
and  prevailed  upim  Baliol  to  conclude  an  alliamt)  offensive 
and  defensive  with  the  French  monan^h.  Tho  management 
of  this  wax  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  nobles,  the  nation 
having  no  confidence  either  in  BalioVs  patriotism  or  wisilom. 
Edward  made  extensivt;  preparations  for  ehastisini?  his  rc- 
hellious  vassals.  Ho  first  cittMl  Baliol  to  appear  before  him 
at  Newcastle.  The  summons  was  unattended  to,  the  Scot- 
tiab  baruns  detaining  their  king  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
captivity  in  the  highlands.    This  was  in  March.    On  the 


5tb  of  April  Baliol  sent  to  the  English  monarch  a  ibmiil 
renunciation  of  homaf^e  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
barons.  *  Felon  fool  I*  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  tone  of 
scornful  pity,  *  but  since  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go 
to  him.'  The  usual  fbrtune  of  the  English  arms  prevailed : 
the  Scotch  were  everywhere  defeated ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Baliol  was  compelled  to  perform  the  most  humiliating  acts 
of  feudal  penance.  Mounted  on  a  galloway,  and  bearing  a 
white  wand,  the  emblem  of  vassalage,  he  met  his  offended 
sovereign,  and  after  expressing  his  sorrow  for  his  alliance 
with  the  French  king  and  rebellion  against  his  liege  lord,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  an  instrument,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  the  superior  lord  to  enter  into  possession 
of  his  fee  after  the  renunciation  of  homage,  and  transferred 
to  him  the  fbalty  which  the  Scottish  barons  and  freeholders 
had  sworn  to  himself.  This  formal  surrender  of  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1296,  just 
four  years  after  his  accession. 

Edward's  treatment  of  the  deposed  monarch  was  indul- 
gent, and  showed  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  mere  puppet  of 
royalty  in  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  his  council,  who  ori- 
ginated and  conducted  tho  war.  From  Kincardine,  where 
he  signed  the  act  of  abdication,  he  was  transferred,  with  his 
son  Edward  Baliol,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  re- 
sided for  three  years,  with  some  state,  and  the  liberty  of  a 
circle  of  twenty  miles.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  .he 
was  serious  in  saying  that  he  parted  with  his  crown  without 
regret,  and  that  he  lon^'cd  to  lead  a  private  life  on  his  patri- 
monial estates  in  Normandy.  His  wishes  were  gratified  in 
1299,  three  years  after  his  abdication.  He  solemnlv  pledged 
himself  never  more  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  pope  having  become  surety  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Normandy, 
where  he  lived  in  obscurity,  and  apparently  forgotten,  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1314,  just  alter  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn. 

Baliol  is  usually  held  up  to  scorn  by  Scottish  historians 
as  a  mean-spirited  prince,  who  purchased  the  empty  honours 
of  a  throne  at  the  expense  of  his  country  and  independence. 
But  it  required  much  more  firmness  and  ability  than  he 
posses.sed,  and  a  much  more  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances than  attended  his  elevation,  to  defeat  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  powerful  neighbour,  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Scotland  in  the  unsettled  times  in  which  he  lived. 

*  To  me,'  says  Dr.  Lingard,   *  he  appears  as  deservinjif  of 
pity  as  of  blame.'    The  contemptuous  epithet  Toftm  Tabard^ 

*  Empty  Jacket,'  bears  significant  testimony  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen. 

(IIemingfoid*s  ///>/.,  and  Ky mer's  Fucdera ;  Lonl  Hailes*B 
Armais;  Ty tier's  History  nf  Scotland;  and  Lingard*s //i>- 
tnry  of  England,  The  article  *  Baliol*  in  the  Biogravhia 
Britannira^  compiled  with  unusual  care  and  researcn,  is 
worth  consulting.) 

B.\LLIOL,  or  BALIOL,  EDWARD,  shared  bis  father's 
captivity  in  the  Tower,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  paternal 
residence  in  Normandy.  With  the  exception  of  his  visits  to 
the  English  court  in  1324  (when  he  was  invited  over  by 
Edward  H.  with  a  view  to  intimidate  Robert  Bruce),  and  in 
1327,  it  would  appear  that  he  led  a  life  of  retirement  in 
Normandy  till  the  year  1332,  when  we  And  him  taking  an 
active  ]>art  in  the  enterprise  uf  the  Lonls  Wake,  Beaumont, 
and  other  *  querellours*  (as  the  disinlierite<l  lords  were  called), 
to  take  foH'ible  iM)ssession  of  their  forfeitiMl  estates  in  Scot- 
land. Many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  possessed  estatea 
both  in  Scotland  and  England :  and  during  the  war  between 
the  Bruce  and  the  English  kings,  which  ended  in  favour 
of  the  former,  their  estates  were  seized  by  both  the  belli- 
(rerents.  An  express  clause,  however,  in  the  treaty  of 
Northampton  in  1327,  restire<l  the  forfeited  Scottish  estates 
of  the  English  1^>rds  Pen'Vt  Wake,  and  Beaumont ;  and 
under  the  sanction  of  this  elauM*.  the  last  two  noblemen,  after 
having  in  vain  claimed  its  fulfilment  from  the  regent  and 
parliament  of  Scotland.  ilet«Tniined  to  assert  their  rights  by 
force  of  amis.  Edward  Kaliol  was  readily  induced  to  jtiiu 
the  enterprise, — urged  by  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  the 
recollection  that  his  interests  were  mw>t  affetMed  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  Seutlaiid. 

The  force  collected  by  these  adventurers  for  the  invasion 
of  a  kinisdom  flushed  with  the  recollection  of  the  victory  of 
Bann(H'kl)urn  aii<l  with  newly-won  independence,  did  not 
exceed  300  horse  and  a  few  foot  soldiers.  With  this  small 
body  lialiol  and  his  associates  set  bail  fnim  Ravenspuron  the 
Uumber — then  a  port  of  conieqiience,  now  a  range  uf  sands. 
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dry  ot  low  water — havini?  been  prohibited  by  Edwanl  HI. 
(who,  however,  covertly  sanctioned  the  enterprise)  firom 
marciiinj^  armed  men  throujrhthe  northern  counties,  or  per- 
petratinjj  any  act  which  could  he  deemed  a  viohitiou  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  kin{j:doms.  The  proprress  of  this 
handful  of  invaders  reads  like  romance.  They  entered  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  landed  at  Kinjjjhorn  in  Fifeshire,  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  and,  with  an  increased  force  not  ex- 
eeedinjj  altofjethcr  3i)U0  men,  inarched  boldly  across  the 
country  to  meet  an  enemy  at  least  ten  times  more  nu- 
inen)us  than  themselves.  The  army  of  Baliol  encamped 
near  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  its  front.  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  force  of 
from  30,000  to  J(»,000  men  ;  while  a  second  army  lay  within 
eight  miles  of  Baliors  flank.  His  situation  was  desperate ; 
and  he  relieved  himself  from  it  by  a  resolution  as  des])erate. 
In  the  dea<l  of  night  the  English  force  crossed  the  Earn  at 
a  point  where  it  was  ft)rdable,  and  attacked  the  sleeping  and 
defenceless  Scots  before  they  were  aware  of  th(Mr  approach. 
The  carnage  was  dreadful :  13,000  Scots,  including  the  Earls 
of  Mar  and  Moray,  and  many  knights  and  barons,  lay  dead 
on  DufUin  Moor,  the  scene  of  battle;  while  the  loss  of  the 
English,  as  at  the  memorahle  field  of  Cressy,  did  not  exceed 
a  few  gentlemen  and  foot  soldiers.  From  Dulllin  Moor 
Baliol  and  his  confederate  barons  hastened  to  Perth,  where 
he  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  March,  the 
commander  of  the  army  that  lay  on  his  left  Hank  when 
encam])ed  at  the  Earn.  This  f«)ree  having  been  di^per>ed, 
the  antient  followers  of  his  family,  and  all  persons  disaf- 
fected to  the  family  of  Bruce,  crowded  to  his  standard,  and 
he  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  2-1  th  of 
September,  only  seven  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
at  Kinghorn. 

So  rapid  a  conquest,  with  means  so  disproportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  result,  was  only  equalled  by  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  was  overturned.  Baliol  having  pri- 
vately renewed  to  Edward  III.  all  the  iorms  of  feudal 
subjugation  imposed  on  his  father  by  the  first  Edward, 
and  concluded  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
kingdom  by  a  convention  of  the  states,  lay  carelessly  en- 
camped at  Annan,  where  he  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
horse  commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  brother  to 
the  Earl  who  fell  at  Dutllin,  and  with  difliculty  escaped 
half  naked  to  the  English  Maixdies,  once  more  an  exile 
and  a  fugitive.  This  event  occurred  on  the  Ifith  December, 
within  less  than  three  months  from  tlie  date  of  his  coro- 
nation. 

Edward  III.  promptly  interfered  in  favour  of  his  vassal ; 
and  the  battle  of  Ilalidon  Hill,  July  10,  1333,  again  placed 
Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  loss  of 
the  Scots  in  this  action  was  so  great  as  to  l)e  deemed  irre- 
coverable, and  probably  Baliol's  scat  would  have  l»een  firm 
had  he  not  outraged  the  national  feelings  by  the  extent 
of  his  concessions  to  his  n)yal  benefactor.  Tlie  oblii;ation 
of  homage  and  feudal  service  to  the  king  of  England  was 
undertaken  in  the  fullest  terms.  The  town  of  Berwick  was 
given  up  to  him,  and  Baliol  by  a  solemn  instrument  made 
an  absolute  surrender  of  the  fertile  ])rovinces  of  Berwick- 
shire, Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peebleshire,  and  Dum- 
frieshire,  together  with  the  Lothians.  The  price  which  he 
thus  paid  for  a  mutilated  sovereignty  proved  his  unworthi- 
ness  to  hold  it.  The  nation  turned  with  disgust  fi'om  him 
to  Uavid.  the  infant  son  of  Robert  Bruce. 

It  would  be  a  tediotis  and  unprofitable  task  to  detail  the 
various  fortunes  <»f  Kdwanl  Baliol  till  hi^  final  expulsion- 
from  the  throne  of  Scotland.  So  lon^  as  lie  was  supported 
by  the  king  of  England  he  e\ercise<l  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
but  the  moment  the  pressure  of  that  nionarch's  in>n  hand 
was  withdrawn,  the  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Scots  again.st 
their  vassal  king  broke  out  into  fresh  acts  of  resisiance. 
Baliol  himself  ])lace<l  so  little  reliance  on  his  subjects,  tliat 
lie  lied  to  England  at  every  reverse  of  fortune.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  bulk  of  t))e  Scotiish  nation  towards  his  person 
are  fon*ibIy  port  raved  by  an  ohl  historian  quotwl  by  Sir  j 
AVaher  Scott.  {Il'ist.  SKVtfantK  Cuh.  Cyrl.)  *Ifyouaskeil 
a  grown-up  person  who  was  his  king,  he  dared  make  no 
otiier  answer  save  by  naming  Edward  Baliol,  while  the 
undissembling  frankness  of  childhood  answered  the  same 
question  with  the  name  t»f  Davi<l  Bruce.' 

In    this    manner  Baliol    cimtrivi'd   fi)r  some    veaw   to 
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fetrugirle  against  the  obstinacy  of  his  op|)onents  nnd  the 
lukewarmness  and  perfidy  of  Ins  adherents.  In  1334  he 
was  compelled  to  Hyi  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between , 


the  mwi  powerful  of  his  confederate  baityfis.  Ite  wat 
after  restored  by  the  arms  of  his  feudal  master.  Next 
year  Edward  III.  again  marched  an  army  into  Sootlaodt 
for  the  double  purpose  of  sustaining  his  vabsal  ancl  se- 
curing the  territories  which  had  been  ceded  to  him.  FoN 
Innately  for  Scotland,  the  power  and  ambition  of  this  war- 
like and  able  monarch  were  soon  aHer  allured  by  a  more 
splendid  prize,  the  conquest  of  France,  which  mainly  en- 
gros>ed  his  attention  and  resources  fur  several  years;  dtirilitf 
which,  fortress  after  fortress  fell  (Voni  the  hands  of  Balkd, 
and  the  cause  of  King  David,  the  heir  of  Bruce,  daily  ae- 
quire<l  strength. 

In  1353  Edwarrl  III.  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  ^ 
terruptions  which  the  Scottish  wars  had  constantly  oftkvd 
to  his  operations  in  France.  He  marched  an  immense 
armv,  composed,  in  great  part,  of  the  victorioua  veterans  in 
the  French  wars,  with  a  view  of  etft^cting  a  final  cx>nquest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  annexing  it,  as  Edwanl  I.  had  annexed 
Wales,  to  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the  island.  As  a 
preliminary  step  lie  punrhased  Bahol's  right«  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  This  was  easily  arranged.  In  ])oint  of  fact  BUiol 
had  ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty  since  1341, 
when  King  David  ventured  to  visit  his  iiingdum  ;  and,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  without  cliildren  or  near  of  kin  to  in- 
herit, he  gladly  exchanued  the  phantom  of  sovereignty  for  the 
retirement  and  calm  suitable  to  the  evening  of  life.  He 
appeared  before  Edward  attired  in  all  the  symbols  of  royalty, 
and  formally  divesting  himself  of  them,  and  laying  his  gulden 
crown  at  the  feet  of  the  English  king,  ceded  to  him  all  right, 
title,  and  iniere.st  which  he  had  or  might  claim  to  the  so\'e- 
reignty  of  Scotland.  For  the  surrender  of  a  barren  and 
disputed  title  he  received  a  present  of  50U0  marks,  and  an 
yearly  annuity  of  200(7.  sterling.  '  With  this  splendid  in- 
come (we  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  //«/.  Srotlattd^  \oL  L  pi 
206)  Edward  Baliol  retired  into  privacyand  obscurity,  and 
is  never  again  mentioned  in  history.  The  spirit  of  enter: 
prise  which  dictated  the  invasion  of  Scotlana  in  1338,  anl 
the  adventurous  attack  upon  the  Scottish  encampment  al 
Duillin  Moor,  shows  itseli  in  no  other  part  of  his  conduct 
which  may  lead  us  to  think  that  an  attempt  so  daring  wh 
no  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  but  breathed  into  it  by  thi 
counsels  of  some  master  spirit  among  his  oounsellon.  lo 
battle  he  showed  the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  in  other  le- 
spects  he  never  seems  to  have  displayed  talents,  whether  ia 
war  or  peace.*  He  died  childless  at  Doncaster,  in  the  yev 
1363 :  and  with  him  ended  the  lino  of  Baliol. 

BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  founder  of  thii 
college  was  John  Balliol,  or  de  Balliol,  of  Bamard'a  CastH 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  power 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  steady  adherent  to  Kiaf 
Henry  III.  in  all  his  wars  and  contests.  The  wealth  ana 
])olitical  consequem^  of  John  de  Balliol  were  di^ified  If 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  benevolence  of  disposition  whicK 
about  the  year  12G3  (or  1268,  as  Wood  thinks),  indueti 
him  to  maintain  certain  poor  sc-liolars  of  Oxford,  in  numbff 
sixteen,  by  exhibitions,  probably  with  a  view  to  a  moit 
permanent  establishment.  On  his  death,  in  1269,  he  reeaa- 
niended  the  objects  of  his  bounty  to  his  lady  and  hia  n- 
ecutors  only,  leaving  no  written  deed  or  authority  for  thsir 
supix)rt.  As  what  he  had  previously  given  was  from  hii 
])ersonal  estate,  now  in  other  hands,  the  care  of  them  vouMi 
in  all  probability,  have  ceased,  had  not  his  widow,  who  il 
styled  the  Lady  Dervorgille,  been  ]H!rsuaded  to  fulftl  hil 
intention  in  the  most  honourable  manner  by  taking  upon 
her»olf  their  future  maintenance.  Her  principal  adW^er  in 
this  bu>iness  is  said  to  have  been  lliuhard  Slickbuiy*  a 
niinorile  friar,  her  confeifsor. 

Tlie  first  step  which  the  Lady  Dervorgille  took  was  la 
hire  a  house  in  what  was  then  Hursemonger  Lane,  nAei^ 
wards  called  Canditch,  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  parish,  and 
on  the  site  where  part  of  the  pivsent  college  atanda;  and 
being  aided  in  the  design  by  her  husband  a  executors,  sbt 
continued  the  provision  which  he  had  allotted.  In  12NSBba 
gave  tliem  statutes  under  her  seal,  and  appointed  Hugh  di 
Haiiipoll  and  William  de  Memle  their  procuimtoia  or 
govcrnoi-s :  l>eside  ^\  horn  they  were  also  allowed  to  cbooM 
a  Principal,  subordmate  to  the  procurators.  In  1284  sha 
purchased  a  tenement  of  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  called  Mary's 
Hall,  as  a  perpetual  settlement  for  the  principal  and  scholars 
of  the  house  of  Balliol.  This  edifice,  after  rvreiving  suitaUi 
repairs  and  additions,  was  called  New  Balliol  Hall;  iba 
former  residence  of  the  scholars  then  beginning  to  receira  the 
name  of  Old  BalUol  Hall.    In  the  same  year  ahe  made  mar 
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certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  afterwards  lust.  The  foundation,  how- 
ever, wa»,  about  this  time,  (H)nflriue<l  by  Ohver,  Bishop  of 
Unooln,  and  by  John  Balliol,  the  founder's  son,  aftervv'ards 
the  ill  fated  King  of  Scotland. 

The  revenues  of  this  college  were  at  first  very  small, 
yielding  only  eight -pence  per  week  to  each  scholar,  or 
27/.  9«.  4(/.  fur  the  whole  pi*r  annum,  which  was  soon  found 
insufficient.  A  number  of  benei'aetors,  however,  promoted 
the  purposes  of  the  founder  by  enriching  the  establishment 
vith  gifts  of  land,  money,  and  church  livings.  In  1294 
Hugh  de  Wychenhroke  or  do  Wyor  gave  the  advowson  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  I^ndon,  and  some  other  pro{)erty  in  that 
parish.  In  1310  Hugh  de  Warkenby,  principal,  and  William 
de  Gotli:im,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  gave  four  messuages 
in  School  Street,  Oxfonl,  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain  to 
otilciate  in  the  oratory,  which  had  been  provided  a  few  years 
before.  In  1320  Richard  do  IIunHingore  gave  a  tenement 
ill  Oxford,  in  St.  John's  parish,  which  is  now  part  of  Alban 
Hall,  and  some  lands.  But  as  with  all  these  helps  the 
flchidars  had  no  more,  weekly,  than  the  eight- pence  before 
mentioned,  and  that  no  longer  than  until  they  became  Mas- 
ters of  Arts,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
studies,  and  even  to  follow  mechanical  trades  for  a  main- 
tenance. 

The  first  benefactor  who  stepped  forward  to  relieve  them 
in  this  distress,  and  to  support  the  college,  was  Sir  William 
Felttm,  knight,  who,  about  the  year  1340,  gave  them  the 
rectory  and  manor  of  Alboldesly,  or  Abbotsley,  in  Hunting- 
donshire ;  and  Pope  Clement,  who  confirmed  Sir  William 
Felton's  gin,  joincfl  with  him  likewise  in  introducing  a  regu- 
lation, that  the  fellows  might  keep  their  place,  even  after 
becoming  masters  or  do<tli)rs,  until  they  succeeded  to  a 
living.  About  the  same  time,  both  their  numbers  and  re- 
venues were  augmented  by  the  bounty  of  Sir  Philip  SonitT- 
v\le,  of  Wykentire,  m  Stalfordshire,  who  gave  the  church  of 
L«ing  BfUton,  with  lands  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
fur  the  maintenance  of  six  scholars,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  sixteen  iellows  already  belonging  to  the  college,  and 
to  be  natives  of  the  places  nearest  to  the  estates  he  made 
over  to  them,  and  such  as  were  the  poorest  and  of  the  most 
pn>nii*(ing  abditics.  This  benefaction  was  accounted  so 
considerable  as  to  give  Sir  Philip  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  body  of  statutes,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
vere,  that  the  society  i-hould  choose  out  of  their  number 
one  who  should  govern  all  the  houbC,  he  and  his  successors 
to  be  always  called  by  the  name  of  Master;  that  after 
the  election  he  should  be  prcNcnted  first  to  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  W\kennre,  if  of  the  posterity  of  Sir  Philip 
Soniervyle:  sec»jn«ily,  to  the  ehuncellor  of  the  university; 
thirdly,  to  the  guardian  or  warden  of  Durham  College,  Ox- 
fonl ;  and  l.istly,  to  the  cxtriiiMc  masters  of  this  college,  who 
were  to  uoufiriu  the  election,  and  make  him  swear  to  main- 
Cain  the  statutes,  icc,  of  Sir  IMulip  Soniervyle.  Other 
regulations  were  intnNluiU'd  re>pecting  their  studies,  and  the 
ueekly  allowance  of  tlie  fellow^  an(i  hcrholars  was  raised  to 
\\d..  which,  in  caMi  of  deamess  of  victuals,  might  be  in- 
creaat*d  to  \«.:id,  Tliese  new  statutes  were  dated  October 
|h,  1340,  and  were  rorjliniied  by  Aungerville,  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  by  Kdwanl  Bulliol,  king  of  Scotland. 

Two  years  after,  Thomas  Cave,  rector  of  Welwyke,  in 
Vurksliire,  left  1 00/.  for  the  purchase  of  benefices  in  Lin- 
c-uli)!«hire.  out  uf  the  pmfits  of  which  the  nuinlKT  of  scholars 
wa^  to  he  iiu-reaM-d.  William  Bn)cklcr»hy,  clerk,  to  whose 
Cite  this  nuMiey  was  cntru^l^'d,  purcha^ed,  in  1343,  the 
liviiigi,  of  Killmsihaui,  KiM?h.)lnie,  and  Brocklehy  or  Brat- 
tleby.  which  were  settled  on  the  CiiUege ;  but  it  does  not 
■p|>eur  what  number  of  M-holars  was  added.  Their  number, 
at  all  times,  sei-nis  to  ha\e  l)t?en  regulated  by  the  stale  of 
their  reveiHiiN,  imd  to  have  fluctuated  accordingly;  and  it 
waswiM'ly  proxided  that  the  nunilHT  of  scholars  on  any  par- 
ticular lound.ition  should  be  rcductHl,  if  that  foundation 
pri)\e<l  inadei{iiate  to  their  maintenance,  and  thus  any  in- 
fringement on  the  general  revenues  or  other  foundations  of 
the  rullege  was  prc\ente<l. 

In  1.164.  Siuiuii  lie  Suilbur>-,  then  bishop  of  London,  after- 
wards arehbi<«hup  of  Canterbury,  gave  this  society  a  new 
body  uf  statutes,  which  coniiiiued  in  force  till  1507;  when, 
in  cnnsef|uen«-e  nf  an  appliiratmii  of  the  masters  and  scln>- 
lars  to  Pojm;  Jului^  It.,  the  bihho|)s  of  Wmchester  and 
Carlisle,  F«.x  anil  Se\er,  drew*  up  another  ljo<ly  of  statutes, 
];mitjii<r  the  uuiulicr  ol  Iellows  to  ten,  who  were  all  to  >»lu«ly 
diMuiiy,  and  enter  into  lM»ly  orders  after  some  years*  stand- 


ing in  the  degree  of  master.  Each  fellow  was  to  bavo  the 
presentation  of  one  scholar,  and  the  master  two,  who  wer^ 
to  serve  the  master  and  fellows  consistently  with  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  Of  the  fellows,  two  were  to  ho 
priests  perpetually  officiating  in  the  chapel,  and  two  were 
to  be  deans,  and  two  bursars,  annually  chosen.  Tiie  exact 
number  therefore,  at  this  time,  was  one  master,  ten  fellows, 
and  twelve  scholars. 
This    number  was    afterwards  increased  by   lands  bc« 

?ueathed  in  \'yI2  by  Thomas  Ilarrope,  or  Harrowe,  rector  of 
lasely,  in  OxfonLshire :  and  in  IdtiG,  Dr.  John  Bell,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  died  in  that  year,  founded  two  exhibitions 
for  youths  born  in  the  dioceso  of  Worcester,  on  certain 
lands  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  London.  William  Ham- 
mond, es(|.,  of  Guild tbrd,  in  Surrey,  and  some  time  mayor 
of  that  place,  who  died  in  157),  bequeathed  100/.  i)er  an- 
num: but  no  more  of  that  legacy  was  recovered  than  the 
1)rincipal  sum  of  200/.,  with  which  the  society  pun  based 
[lamniond  Hall,  aHeri^ards  called  Hammond's  Lodgings, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  collcgo. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  Peter 
Blundell,  of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  clothier,  who  died  in 
IGOl,  gave  two-thirds  of  20()U/.  for  founding  six  scdiolar- 
ships  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  filled  by  youths  from 
the  grammar-school  of  Tiverton,  which  he  had  endowed  ; 
and  a  third  part  of  this  money  was  laid  out  on  lands  in  Ox- 
fordshire for  the  maintenance  of  one  fellow  and  one  scholar 
in  this  college.  One  follow  and  one  scholar  were  appointed 
in  1G15,  and  another  fellowship  and  scholarship  added  by 
the  representatives  of  Blundeirs  executors  in  1076.  In  1()U5. 
Mrs.  Mary  Dunch,wife  of  Wdliam  Dunch,  of  Brightweli,  in 
Berkshire,  gave  an  annuity  of  10/.  charged  upon  North 
Mortmi,  in  Berkshire,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  scholar. 
John  Browne,  B.D.,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  founded  an  exhi- 
bition here,  for  youths  from  tiiat  place.  In  1G20,  Lady 
Klizabeth  Periam.  of  Greenland,  in  Berkshire,  widow  of  Sir 
I  William  Periam,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (and 
'  sister  of  Lord  Bacon),  founded  a  fellowship  and  two  scholar- 
siiips,  the  scholars  to  enjoy  their  places  three  years  after 
i  they  had  proceeded  B.A.  Dr.  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, gave,  in  IGtiG.  part  of  the  profits  of  his  manor  of 
Swayton,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  the  maintenance  here  of  four 
scholars  of  the  Scotch  nation,  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
!  Chester.  Each  was  to  have  2u/.  yearly  until  M.A.,  when 
I  they  were  to  return  to  their  own  country,  in  holy  onlers. 
Owing  to  some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  ailleire.  these 
j  scholars  were  first  placed  in  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester 
College),  and  there  was  a  design  to  have  made  that  a  college 
I  for  their  use ;  but  in  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Tnomas  Goo<l, 
I  in  1672,  they  were  removed  hither;  and  the  fund  tor  Scotch 
schoUrs  was  soon  increased  by  the  liberality  of  John  Snell, 
es(|.,  who  gave  the  manor  of  L-ff'lon,  in  Warwickshire,  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Snell  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
in  Scotland,  and  e<lucated  in  the  University  of  Gla>gow. 
lie  died  in  1G79,  and  left  the  estate  at  UlTlon  for  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  Scotch  scholars  in  sucth  college  or  hall  of 
Oxford  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Provost  of  Queen's,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  and  the  Pa^sident 
of  St.  John's,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Balliol.  The  entato 
was  then  valued  at  4  ju/.  per  annum,  which,  afier  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  money  expendwl  thence,  was  to  bo 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  not  more  than  twelve,  nor  umler 
fiNo  scholars,  to  be  chosen  from  Glasgow  College,  from  such 
as  liad  passed  three  years  there,  or  two  at  the  leaMt,  and  one 
or  two  in  some  ether  college. 

The  laie&t  considerable  l)enefaction  to  this  eollege  i>  that 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Williams,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  Ikmic- 
volent  design  of  her  husband,  formerly  a  fellow  of  tlio 
college,  befiueathed,  in  1^:10,  an  estate,  of  which  lh«'  annual 
pr«)Ctvds  ari'  to  Ik*  applied  to  the  purchase  of  advowsoiis,  or 
the  augmentatitms  of  small  livings  alreaily  belonging  to  iho 
stH'iety. 

The  actual  stwiety  of  Balliid  College  at  pre*»ent  consJAls 
of  a  mister,  twelve  fellows,  ami  fourteen  scholars.  Of  these, 
nine  fellows  and  ten  scholars  are  on  the  old  fiuiidation ; 
and  their  fellowships  ai^  scholarships,  touether  with  tlie 
felli>wship  and  two  srholarslirps  t>f  Lady  Periam's  founda- 
tion, are  all  oiK*n  to  candidate^,  without  reganl  to  the  pliu*o 
of  their  birth.  re>idenre.  or  education.  The  nomination  to 
the  two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships  supplied  from 
Ti\erton  seho>>l  is  vested  in  the  feofiee**  uf  Blun dell's  lands. 
The  numlK'r  of  members,  resident  and  nun-rcMdent,  upou 
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the  college  books,  according  to  the  Oxford  Calendar  for 
1834,  is  277. 

The  master  and  fellows  of  this  college,  by  their  statutes, 
enjoy  the  singular  privilege  of  electing  their  own  visitor. 
The  present  visitor  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Since  its  foundation,  Balliol  College  has  been  governed  by 
two  procurators,  eight  principals  or  wardens,  and  forty- two 
mastttrs.  Among  the  last,  John  WickliiTe,  the  reformer,  is 
perhaps  the  most  eminent.  He  is  mentioned  as  master  in 
A.D.  1 3G 1 .  Another  was  Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  Cranmer's  judges.  Dr.  Henry  Savage,  who  was  chosen 
master  during  the  usurpation,  but  conformed  afterwards, 
published  a  work  entitled  Balliofergus,  or  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Foundation,  Founders,  and  Affairs  of  Balliol 
College,  4to.,  16G8.  It  is  a  work  in  no  great  estimation. 
The  present  master  is  Richard  Jenkyns,  D.D.,  elected  in 
1819. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  college  are 
enumerated  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  first  founder 
of  a  public  library  at  Oxford ;  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, /.  Edward  IV. ;  Ross  of  Warwick,  the  historian ; 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  favourite  of  Henry 
VII. ;  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Lonl  Keeper  Coventr>' ; 
Parsons,  the  celebrated  Jesuit ;  Tobias  Crisp,  reputed  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Antinomians ;  John  Evelyn ;  Gregory,  Keil, 
and  Bradley,  mathematicians  and  astronomers;  James 
Wcj»t.  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury. 

The  Church  livings  in  the  patronage  of  this  Society  are, 
the  rectory  and  the  vicarage  of  Duloe,  in  Cornwall;  the 
vicarage  of  Beere  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire ;  the  rectories  of 
All  Saints,  St.  I^onard,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  curacy  of  St.  Botolph,  at  Colchester,  in  Essex ;  the 
vicarage  of  Marks  Tey,  and  the  rector>'  of  Tcndring,  in 
Essex ;  the  vicarage  of  Abbotesley,  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
the  rectories  of  Brattlcby,  Fillingham,  and  Rysolme,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  alternate  presentation,  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  LAwrenre 
Jewry,  and  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street, 
in  London;  the  vicarage  of  Mickle  or  Long  Benton,  in 
Northumberland  ;  and  the  rectories  of  Culfe  or  Kilve  cum 
Stringsion,  Huntspill,  and  Timbsbury,  in  Northumberland. 

The  more  antient  parts  of  the  buildings  of  this  college 
have  been  so  completely  changed  by  successive  alterations, 
made  in  the  course  of  Ave  centuries,  that  it  would  be  idle 
now  to  attempt  to  identify  the  original  '  refectory,  kitchen, 
outhouses,  and  walks,*' ascribed  by  Wood  to  the  lady  Der>-or- 
gille,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  appears, 
however,  that  old  Balliol  Hall  stood  westward  on  the  ground 
afterwards  occupied  by  Hammond's  Lodgings ;  and  that 
Mary's  Hall,  to  which  the  society  soon  removed,  called  for 
some  time  New  Balliol  Hall,  was  situated  at  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  present  (quadrangle. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  quadrangle,  as  it  stood  in  Wood's 
time,  was  supposed  by  him  to  l>e  the  east  side,  having  been 
partly  rebuilt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  whole  of 
this,  together  with  the  south  side  as  far  as  the  tower,  was 
cither  rebuilt  or  recased  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  aid  of 
contributions  from  several  benefactors,  among  the  principal 
of  whom  were  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
Visitor  of  the  College ;  John  RadclifTe,  M.D. ;  and  Sir  E. 
Turner.  Nearly  about  the  same  period  was  erected,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  college,  facing  Magdalen  parish 
church,  a  building  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bristol  Building,  being  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
certain  exhibitioners  from  that  city  :  the  plan,  however,  for 
that  purpose,  then  in  contemplation,  was  never  carried  into 
effect  The  front  of  this  building  was  cased  with  Bath 
stone  in  1826,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  adjoining  new 
building  then  just  finished  on  the  north  side ;  that  on  the 
south  was  erected  in  1 769,  from  a  design  of  Henry  Kcene, 
architect,  upon  the  site  of  some  old  buildings,  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  St.  Margaret's  Hall.  This  was  done 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fisher,  who  con- 
tributed 3000/.  toward  the  wor)c:  he  had  been  formerly 
fellow  of  the  college,  and  vicar  of  Beere  Regis,  Dorset, 
where  an  inscription  is  to  be  found  over  his  grave,  similar 
to  that  which,  by  his  own  order,  was  placed  on  the  build- 
ing raised  by  his  benefaction :  VKRBVif ,  non  aiiplivs — 

PISHEK. 

In  1825,  several  sets  of  rooms  contiguous  to  the  Bristol 
Building  were  pulled  down  :  and  upon  their  site  was 
erected,  by  the  masters  and  fellows,  an  edifice  oontaioing 


twelve  sets  of  commodious  rooms :  the  elevation  wdA  plan 
by  George  Basevi,  architect 

The  College  Hall,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  but 
the  present  interior  is  modem. 

The  interior  of  the  Library  was  rebuilt  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  bv  Wyat,  in  imitation  of  the 
Gothic  style. 

The  Chapel  was  built  between  1 521  and  1 529.  In  one  of 
the  windows  on  the  south  side  is  the  story  of  Heiekiah's 
sickness  and  recovery,  by  Bernard  Van  Linge,  dated  1637. 

(See  Woods  Hist,  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  qf  Oxford, 


bv  Gutch,  4to.,  Oxf.  1786,  pp.  70-103  ;  Chalmers's/fiAf.  </ 
the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  8vo.,  Oxf.  1810,  voL  i.  pp.  43-61; 
Memorials  of  Oxford^  by  Dr.  Ingram,  4to. ;  and  the  Oxftff^ 


Univ.  Calendar,  12mo.,  1834.) 

BALLISTIC  PENDULUM,  a  heavy  wooden  pcsdn. 
lum,  in  section  like  a  gardener  s  spade ;  the  lower  part  is  a 
hea\'y  cubical  block  of  wood,  plated  with  iron  at  the  badi  -  it 
was  invented  and  used  by  Mr.  Robins,  the  celebrated  writer 
on  gunnery,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  velocity  of 
cannon  and  musket  balls.  It  must  be  of  such  a  weight  that 
the  ball  fired  into  it  may  not  cause  a  vibration  of  very  grNft 
extent.  It  is  described  at  great  length  in  Robins's  /Vn^ 
cipUs  of  Gunnery  (we  recommend  Hutton's  edition,  LDndoD* 
1805),  prop,  viii.,  and  in  Hutton's  Maihematieai  TVoetfi; 
vol.  ii.  tract  34.  Those  who  attempt  any  experiments  with 
such  an  instrument  should  particularly  attend  to  iko  cantiaBS 
given  by  Mr.  Robins,  who  learnt  them  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

The  principle  is  as  follows : — ^The  pendulum  in  fta  stale 
of  rest  all  but  touches  with  its  lower  end  a  horiiontal  bar. 
To  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  is  attached  a  ribbon 
which  passes  through  an  orifice  in  the  bar,  moving  afaBOrt 
freely.  When,  therefore,  the  pendulum  is  raised,  a  qnaatifif 
of  ribbon  is  drawn  out,  which,  if  the  radius  be  the  whfli 
length  of  tho  pendulum,  is  the  chord  of  the  angle  tfasooa^ 
which  the  pendulum  is  inclined  by  the  shock.  Whan  a  mi 
is  fired  into  the  'pendulum,  no  more  ribbon  is  disengig^, 
during  the  oscillations  which  follow,  than  was  dravn  ool  ^ 
the  first  rise  of  the  pendulum;  because  friction  and  ^ 
resistance  of  the  air  will  continually  diminish  the  czIbbI  iC 
the  oscillation.  The  extent  of  the  first- oscillation  ia  gmSm 
or  less,  according  as  the  momentum  of  the  shot  ia  gieaUr 
or  less ;  and  the  mechanical  problem  to  be  solved  is  ^  lit 
lows : — Given  the  weight  of  the  shot,  the  place  at  vhicb  it 
strikes,  the  weight,  form,  &c.  of  the  penaulum,  and  the 
effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  shot ;  required  the  vdoeitj  of 
the  shot.  The  formula  which  answers  this  question  is  ai 
follows : 

b  is  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

p  that  of  the  whole  pendulum. 

g  distance  from  the  pivot  of  the  centre  of  graritjef  At 

whole  (after  the  ball). 
t  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  point  struck. 
c  length  of  ribbon  disengaged, 
r  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  ribbon. 
n  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  minute  after  wwIt^ 

the  shot. 

b  and  p  must  be  measured  in  the  same  unit  of  weighs  aal 
g,  f ,  c,  r,  in  the  same  unit  of  length.  Then  will  ttM  fib- 
city  of  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  striking.  infeeU  ba 

p  +  6 

614*58  g  c  X  r- 

®  btrn 

The  value  of  g  may  be  determined  by  mechanical  nottoli 
(see  Gravity,  Ckxtre  of)  :  but  if  it  he  determinad*  si 
usual  before  the  shot,  then  the  value  of  g  after  thm  shot  il 
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The  ballistic  pendulum,  in  the  hands  of  Robitta  aal 
Button,  has  given  almost  all  the  information  wa  halt 
obtained  respecting  the  velocity  of  cannon-balla^  mad  thi 
resistance  of  the  air  to  rapid  motions.  [See  Abho-otiia- 
ifics.]  It  has  also  tested  the  correctness  of  the  than 
nropounded  on  that  subject  by  Robins.  [See  GuirifBBYJ 
We  give  in  the  following  page  the  results  of  that  set  of  aq^ 
riments,  in  which  the  greatest  difference  was  found  hufwfi 
the  prediction  from  thcor>'  and  thu  experiment*  omitting  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  charge,  as  no  connexion  can  ba 
traced  between  them  and  the  discordances.  In  the  ftmrtk 
and  fifth  of  our  .list,  the  banal  had  proTiously  faun  bf  Ii  » 
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atoilt  pIoM.  Coniidering  the  very  K^^t  difSoulty  and 
uiKcrtaiiity  of  the  subject,  the  Bccord&nce  is  nmaikable. 
Tba  two  &nt  columns  represent  the  lenfrth  of  ribbon  dii- 
•ngAged  (in  inchen  and  tenlha),  the  first  from  experiment, 
tbfl  leeond  from  theory ;  the  third  in  the  difiereuce  between 
the  two: 

Thmy.  Dirrcmiee. 


Ii7  15-3  —     -4 

Average  discordance     +  'IB 

When  a  heavier  pendulum  wu  used,  the  discordances 
vere  considerably  less.  Tho  friction  of  the  pivoli  was  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  theory. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  moke  the  fcun  itself  a  pendulum, 
by  hanging  it  as  such,  and  observing,  by  means  of  a  ribbon, 
the  arc  of  recoil.  This  instrument  was  also  used  by  Robins 
as  an  tprmtBefte  for  gunpowder,  by  firing  the  same  gun 
with  suocessive  chanies  of  powder  of  different  qualities,  and 
tiaing  no  ball.  By  flnt  measuring  the  recoil  without  ball 
and  aherwards  with  it,  it  is  presumed  that  tho  additional 
momentum  given  to  the  gun  in  one  direction  is  also  that 
given  to  the  ball  in  the  other.  This  there  appears  no  reason 
to  dispute  i  but  the  compariaon  between  Ibo  gun-pcndulura 
and  (\m  ballistic  pendulum  cannot  be  very  satisfactorily 
made,  because  between  the  two  comes  another  unknown 
aoantity,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  air  on  the  ball  between 
Ute  instant  of  leaving  the  gun  and  striking  the  pendulum. 
But  various  circumstanoeit,  particularly  described  by  Dr. 
Button  in  the  tract  alluded  to,  render  the  principle  assumed 
in  the  use  of  the  gun-pendulum  very  douUlful. 

BATLIUM.  This  term,  according  to  Dufresne.antienlly 
meant  sa  outer  bulwark  ;  but  was  afterwards  adopted  for 
tiie  area  or  court-yard  contained  within  one.  It  appears 
clear  from  the  word,  and  ils  original  use,  that  it  is  a  cor- 
rupted tbrro  of  the  Latin  Viillium. 

Orosa  (Antiq.  of  Engl,  and  WixUt,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  7)  says, 
|h«  diteh  of  a  royal  castle  was  somelimes  called  the  Dilch 
del  Bayle,  or  of  the  BalUum— lo  dislinguish  it  from  the 
ditchesof  the  interior  works.  Over  it  was  either  a  standing 
or  draw  bridge,  leading  lo  the  ballium.  Within  the  ditch 
were  the  walls  of  the  ballium,  or  outworks.  In  towns,  [he 
apMllation  of  ballium  waa  given  to  a  work  fenced  with 
paliMLdcs,  and  sometimes  masonry,  covering  the  suburbs; 
but  in  castlei  it  was  the  space  immediately  within  the  outer 
wall.  When  there  was  a  double  enclosure  of  walls,  the 
areas  oexteaoh  wall  were  st)led  the  outer  and  inner  bsllia. 
The  manner  in  which  these  are  mentioned  by  Camden,  from 
the  Chronicle  of  Duiistaple.  in  tho  siei;e  of  Bedford  Castle, 
A.n.  12J4,  sufficiently  justifies  thiit  poHitiun.  The  castle 
was  taken  by  four  assaults.  In  ike  first  was  taken  the 
barbican ;  in  the  second,  the  outer  ballia ;  in  the  third,  the 
wdl  by  the  oM  tower  was  ijirown  down  by  the  miners,  when 
with  great  danger  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  inner 
ballia  through  a  chink ;  at  the  fourth  assault  tho  minora 
act  Are  to  the  tnwcr,  so  (hat  the  smoke  bunt  out,  and 
the  tower  itself  was  cloven  to  (hat  dci;rce  as  to  show 
TisiWy  lonM  broad  chinks,  whereupon  the  eoemy  surren- 
dered. 

Tlw  wall  of  the  ballium  in  castles  was  commonly  high, 
Hanked  with  lowcn,  and  had  a  parapet,  embattled,  crenel- 
lal«d,  or  garrclted  fur  tbe  mounting  of  it.  There  were 
Sil^ta  of  steps  at  convenient  distances ;  and  the  urapet 
oAen  had  the  merlons  pierced  with  long  clunks,  enaiug  in 
rmmil  hutes,  called  oillets. 

Within  the  balliura  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks  for 
tbe  garrison  and  artificers,  the  stable,  hospital,  wells,  chapel, 
and  av«n  somelimcn  ■  monastery,  l-arge  mounts  were  also 
thrown  up  in  this  place :  these  scned,  tike  modem  cava- 
lina,  to  command  the  adjacent  ctiuntry ;  tlieic  la«t  being 
lanerally  raised  within  the  body  of  the  place  ten  or  twelve 
fcat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  works,  and  commonly  within 
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The  entra&M  into  the  ballinm  was  eommonly  through  a 
strong  machicolated  and  embattled  gate,  between  two 
towers,  secured  by  a  hene  or  portcullis.  Cher  this  gate 
were  rooms,  originally  intended  fcr  the  porter  of  the  castle ; 
the  towers  served  iat  the  corpt  de  garde.  Compare  the 
representation  of  the  works  of  Dover  Castle,  in  Grose's 
Antiq.,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  derives 
ils  appellation  fh)m  baring  fbrmerly  stood  within  the  outer 
ballium  of  Oxford  Castle.  The  Old  Bailey,  or  outer  space 
ttear  Ludgala,  in  London,  received  Its  name  from  its  relative 
position  in  regard  of  the  antient  wall  of  the  city. 

Froissart,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Amand  by  the 
Earl  of  Hainault,  t.  Edward  III.,  says,  tbe  attack  was  so 
furious  that  the  baiUiet  were  instantly  won.  Johnes,  in  hia 
English  i^Wn'Mart  (4to.  edit  vol.  i.  p.  161),  translates  this 
word  barriers. 

Besides  Grose's  work  already  referred  lo,  see  Dufiesne's 
Glottar.  ad  Script,  med.  el  it\f.  AStalii.  M.  Francof.  168), 
tom.  i.  c.  44  7;  Kings  Obien.  on  Anc.  Cattkt,  Archsol. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  249, 308 ;  Munim.  Antiqua,  vol.  ii.  p.  45 ;  Henry's 
Hiit.  of  Great  Brit.,  8vo.  edit.  180S,  vol.  vi.  p.  189;  Ellis's 
Fd}leoux,  e&\l.  181S,  vol.  i.  p.  153,  Notes. 

BALLOON,  from  the  French  baHon.  a  little  ball,  is  ap- 
plied, in  our  language,  only  to  tbe  well-known  machin* 
which,  consisting  of  an  envelope  of  linen  or  other  stuff  filled 
with  hydrogen  or  other  gas  speciflcallv  liehter  than  the 
atmosphere,  is  employed  to  taiie  those  who  dare  trust  them- 
selves to  a  voyage  in  the  air. 

We  have  preferred  planing  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Aeronautics  under  this  word,  because  the  art 
has  not  arrived  at  a  degree  of  approach  towards  perfection 
which  makes  such  a  name  of  any  use,  or  even  meaninr. 
Our  air  navigation,  compared  with  that  of  the  sea,  is  little 
more  than  on  a  level  with  the  essay  of  the  first  rude  men 
who  discovered  that  a  hollow  wooden  vessel  might  be  made 
large  enouah  to  float  a  body  heavier  than  water.  The  first 
step  towards  guiding  the  machine  is  yet  to  be  made ;  an4 
some  little  power  of  asceudiog  uid  descending  is  all  that 
has  been  gained. 
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If  we  consider  that  the  first  aerial  voya^  was  made  in  tb« 
year  1 783,  and  that  minds  of  every  variety  of  power  have 
since  been  employed  iu  the  attempt  to  reduce  air  navigation  to 
some  degree  of  rlhainty,  it  will  apooar  surprising  that  some 
success  has  not  been  obtained.  All  do  not  obser\'e  how  little 
analogy  there  is  between  the  motion  of  a  ship  and  that  of  a 
balkion.  The  fimner  sails  In  two  elements,  and  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  is  a  guide  to  the  impelling 
power  derived  fhim  the  air.  But  no  such  regulator  ran  )io 
applied  totbeballoon,  which  Is  sustained,  as  well  as  impelled, 
by  the  air;  and  the  uparent  causa  of  surprise  ceases  when 
we  begin  to  see  that  tlia  circumstances  of  the  two  kinds  oP 
motion  present  totally  different  problems. 

Wo  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  history  or 
the  invention.  Our  firincipal  aulborities  are,  I.  Cavallo,. 
Hittory  and  Praeitea  q/ <f ifrMte/i'oN,  London,  1783; 
i.  Paujas  de  St.  Fond,  DetenpHon  del  Brpiriaier)  AerV' 
'tatiqute,  &e.  Paria,  1784 ;  3.  Bouriena,  BetAervliei  mt 
CArt  de  Voter,  Sw.  Paris,  17U. 

The  DotHm  of  imitating  tbe  flying  of  birds  la  Tety  antient. 
We  pass  over  the  winged  gods,  the  sinries  of  Abaris,  D»- 
dalus,  and  the  like,  as  flctiona  wkirh.  like  many  others 
migbt  have  been  purely  imaginative,  and  not  traditions  o. 
apjr  pnvieui  miaj.  Bw  &tnbo  (p.  »6J  BwntigBa  tha  Cap- 
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nobaUip  (or  Capnioi,  i^  has  been  oonjectured),  a  Scythian  1 
people,  who  (so  the  word  has  been  very  foolishly  interpreted) 
raUed  themselves  by  smoke,  as  tlie  vulgar  at  fintt  imagined 
Muntgulfier  did.  Tho  Carolinians  are  also  mentioned  by 
the  Jesuit  Cantova  as  having  a  fable  about  a  female  deity 
who  raised  herikelf  to  heaven  by  the  smoke  of  a  great  fire. 
We  may  also  menlion  the  pijjoon  of  Archytas,  the  oracle  of 
Iliori^polis,  which  Luciun  professes  to  have  seen  raise  itself 
i^  Xhe  air ;  the  fable,  in  British  mytholoiry,  of  Bladud  or 
Bald  lid,  tho  fiitber  of  the  well-known  Lear,  which  resem- 
bles tbatof  Daedalus  ;  and  many  others,  all  of  which  servo 
to  show  that  the  notion  of  the  poshibility  of  raising  a  man  or 
a  machii\c  was  very  widely  extended  in  tho  antient  world. 
Koger  Bacon  (Dfi  Mirabili  Potextaie^  &c.)  says  that  there 
certainly  is  a  flymg  machine,  of  which  ho  knows  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  but  which  he  has  neither  seen  himself,  nor 
any  one  whom  he  knows.  Van  Ilohnoiit  and  others  proved 
thu  possibility  of  Hying,  by  very  elo(|uent  discourses,  which 
convinced  all  hearers.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  Mathemati- 
i'ul  Ma^ie,  a.d.  1G80,  proposes  a  carriage,  with  sails  like 
tho^  of  a  windmill,  to  l>e  driven  by  the  air:  and  the  same 
thing,  according  to  custom  in  the  case  of  all  inventions,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Chinese.  Wo  shall  only  mention 
Schott,  Baptista  Porta.  Cardan,  and  Fabri,  as  having  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  flying.  The  Jesuit  Francis  Lana 
(a.d.  1670),  among  many  other  projects,  has  given  per- 
haps the  first  idea  of  a  real  balloon,  as  wo  have  defined  it. 
He  proposes  to  raise  a  vessel  by  means  of  metal  balls, 
strong  enough,  when  exhausted,  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air,  but  at  the  same  time  so  thin  as,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  to  be  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  air. 
To  the  possibility  of  this  he  asserts  that  he  sees  no  objection 
exce[it  that  the  Almighty  would  never  allow  an  invention  to 
succeed,  by  means  of  which  civil  government  could  so  easily 
be  disturbed.  A  reason  of  this  sort  was  all-()owerful  in  his 
age,  which  abounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  minutest 
secrets  of  Providence :  had  the  good  father  tried  the  experi- 
ment, he  would  have  found  that  strength  to  resist  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  incompatible  with  the  necessary  degree  of  thin- 
ness in  the  material,  as  was  observed  by  Leibnitz.  The 
work  of  Lana,  Prodromo  delP  Arte  maestra^  was  published 
in  1670.  and  a  full  account  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Col- 
le^tum  Curioxum  of  Sturmius.  a.d.  1701  (Tenlamen  X.), 
and  in  tho  work  cited  of  M.  Bourgeois.  As  a  warning  not 
to  trust  implicitly  the  relations  of  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  preceding  centuries,  we  cite  the  following  cases. 

In  the  .-trs  Magnetioa  of  Kircher,  that  author  describes 
a  method  of  imitating  the  dove  of  Arcrhytas,  by  attaching 
the  hird  by  a  string  to  the  hand  of  a  statue,  over  whirh  is  a 
large  dial.  A  magnet  revohing  behind  the  dial  causes  the 
dove  to  tty  round  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  point  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Schott  {Magia  UniversnUs^  part  iii.,  book 
3)  expressly  says  that  Kircher  carried  this  notion  intoefieot, 
and  that  when  he  thereupon  refused  to  satisfy  in({uirers  who 
wshed  til  know  from  him  whether  he  understood  the  art  of 
flying,  it  was  helievofl  that  he  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
))opo.  But  Kircher  hinisdf  does  not  sny  he  had  constructed 
sui'h  a  machine ;  but  only  *  you  may  arrange  it  thus  by  help 
of  workmen.'  And  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  magnet 
reqtured,  which  he  says  must  be  very  great,  he  does  not 
state  what  tho  power  of  his  own  was,  but  only  that  he 
had  seen  a  magnet  which,  &c.  &c.,  (page  379,  edition  of 
1641  )  *f 

Tlie  second  instance  is  as  follows:— Sext us  of  Ratisbon, 
Kircher,  Porta,  Sch»itt.  Gassendi.  Lana,  Ramus,  Bishop 
AVilkins,  all  unite  in  stating  that  Reu'ioniontanus  con- 
structed an  eagle  which  Hew  o\»t  from  Nuremberg  to  meet 
the  emperor  (Charles  V.,  expressly  stated  by  some  of  them), 
an<l  on  meeting  him  llew  back  again  over  his  head  to  the 
town.  If  there  be  any  who  can  believe  this,  they  will  probably 
not  reject  it,  aciMimpanied  by  the  atlditional  fact,  that  Regio- 
montanus  <lied  twenty-five  years  before  Charles  V.  was  born, 
winch  has  been  overlooked  by  some  of  the  authorities  above 
cited.  Alter  such  an  instance,  we  may  pass  over  tho  car  of 
^teviiuis,  and  numerous  other  Hying  machines,  and  be 
contented  with  this  single  result  only,  that  though  the  art 
of  (lying  had  been  diligently  studied,  or  at  least  discussed, 
fur  ccnturii's.  the  excM'edingly  simple  contrivance  of  Mont^ 
golftor  h.ul  not  bt>en  tried,  or  even  mentioned,  by  any  of  the 
pn»je<'lors,  some  df  whom  were  men  of  ingenuity. 

Nothing  ran  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  antipathy  of  the 
earlier  moderns  to  e>f|)erim<;ntal  research.  And  it  is  no 
small  honour  to  thu  Montgoliiers,  that  the  hint  given  by 


Lana,  the  e very-day  experimtnt  of  soap-l>iibblai»  and  tti 
like,  should  liave  remained  without  results  till  their  time. 

AVe  consider  him  the  inventor  of  the  balloon  who  nised 
a  mass  of  solid  substanoe  to  some  considerable  height 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  if  we  were  to  take  the  lieenas 
which  is  so  common,  of  disputing  the  right  of  an  inventor  en 
aceount  of  some  experiments  containing  a  principle  common 
with  his  own,  we  might  either  say  that  this  morhine  hai 
l>een  invented  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  ascent  of  soap- 
bub  hies,  or  we  might  cite  Candido  Buono,  who  maile  one 
scale  of  a  balance  ascend,  by  rarefying  with  a  red-hot  iron 
the  air  underneath  it  After  Cavendish  had  ascertained  how 
much  hydrogen  weighs  less  than  air,  it  immediately  oecurred 
to  Dr.  Black,  that  a  light  sulistance,  filled  with  the  above^ 
mentioned  ^as,  would  rise  of  itself.  But  he  did  not  pursge 
the  idea  farther ;  and  Cavallo,  who  tried  to  |Mit  it  in  practke 
in  the  year  178'2,  could  not  succeed  in  raising,  by  means  of 
hydrogen,  anything  heavier  than  a  soap-bubble.  We  shsU 
see  that,  natural  as  it  might  appear  to  use  hydrogen  for 
the  purpose,  the  cxi)eriment  succeeded  only  with  a  vciy 
dilTi'rent  agent. 

Stephen  and  Joseph  de  Montgol6er  were  paper-namifte- 
turera  at  Annonny,  not  far  from  Lyons.  They  luid  bitt 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  chemistr)',  and  thrirhiiiiai 
gave  them  facilities  for  procuring  large  manaea  of  ligbt 
envelopes :  so  that  wo  owe  the  invention  of  balloons  to  om 
of  two  acxridents ;  cither  to  that  of  pliiloaophers  being  papsr- 
makers,  or  to  that  of  paper-makers  being  philoiophifrk  We 
are  quite  in  earnest,  because  it  is  staled  thai  the  brafthm 
were  not  brought  up  to  the  above-mentioned  busineasi  kit 
enteriid  uptm  it  on  the  death  of  a  third  and  elder  brolhs. 
Struck  with  the  notion  of  confining  something  lighter  tbu 
air  in  a  recipient,  as  the  means  of  making  the  latter  ■iccnl 
they  tricfl  this  method  at  about  the  same  period  as  M. 
Cavallo,  by  confining  hydrogen  in  paper.  They  sneeceM 
to  some  extent ;  but  tlie  gas  so  aoun  esraped  Uirougliiki 
paper,  that  they  abundoned  |he  idea  of  any  thing  Uke  fm- 
maneiit  elevation  by  means  of  it.  The  next  tboni^t  WM 
struck  them  was.  that  as  it  was  supposed  the  cAevatiaaif 
the  clouds  was  caused  by  the  presenco  of  electnc  mallM; 
and  as  it  sec'med  to  them  from  some  experiments  tlut  ri» 
trifiod  bodies  were  diminished  in  a'eight.  it  might  be  posiMi 
to  raise  a  surface,  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  tia  spedie 
gravity,  by  means  of  electricity.  After  trying  vanoH 
methods,  they  applied  fire  underneath  a  balloon,  mat  ft 
I  Tiirefij  the  itictosed  air,  but  *  as  well  to  increase  tlie  layer 
'  U^ourhe)  of  electric  fluid  upon  the  vapour  in  tlie  tkicI  u 
to  divide  the  vapours  into  smaller  muk*culea,  and  dilalt  tht 
gas  in  which  they  are  suspended.*  (Memoir  qf  J.  MoBi|rQl* 
fier  to  the  Acad(*my  of  I.yofis.)  It  appean  then.  ikaa§jk 
their  expressions  are  somewhat  obscure,  that  they  tkooghl 
they  were  imitating  a  cloud,  by  electrifying  the  saaes  wai 
va|x)urs  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  Ihe  * 
succeeded  ;  and  a  balloon  of  23,000  cubic  fiset  \  m  «■ 
raised  with  considerable  force.  All  this  took  piaee  vwH 
1782 ;  aufl  at  that  time  the  elec^tric  theory  waa  atalei 
above.  But  in  the  re}x>rt  made  to  the  Aoadomy  of 
(LX*cember,  1783)  by  the  commission  appointed  to 
Montgolfier*s  invention,  the  inventors  are  spc^n  ot  m 
simply  rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the  balloon  ;  prabaUt 
by  that  tin'ie  further  consideration  had  led  them  to 
correct  view  of  the  subject.  Except  a  very  Bli| 
by  Dr.  JIutton  (Math,  l}ict.\  preoeiled  by  *'it  ia  «v 

have  not  found  in  any  English  work  an  account  of  tuc 
ideas  of  the  Montgolflers ;  we  shall  therefore  make  a 
citation  from  their  first  memoir. 

'  An  organized  horly  in  a  state  of  ignition  docomnosei 
and  furnishes  chalky  (rratpux)^  mephitio,  and  ii 
gases.     The  state  of  ignition   facilitates  the  uinun  w  »■ 
electric  fluid  with  this  body  of  vapour ;  the  heat  ariaii 
combustion   is  concentrated,   so  as  by  itself  to  diL 
heaviest  of  the  guses,  and  make  it  specifically  ligbtvr 
common  air:  therefore  tho  balloon  ri»cs, &o.     It  afleiw* 
falls  to  the  earth,  because  the  heat  is  dissipated,  the  vai 
are  c^nci>ntrat(>d,  and  have  lost  a  part  of  tneir  elect 

The  ideas  of  J.  Montgolfier,  as  to  the  possible  usa 
invention,  have  that  character  of  simplicity  and  aoui 
whii'h  distinguish  the  philosopher  from  the  prcjeetor  on  _  _ 
points.  *  Large  balloons  might  be  employed  for  \ict jalKng 
a  besiecred  town,  for  raising  wrecked  vessels,  perhapa  even 
fi>r  voyiig(»«,  and  certainly,  in  particular  cases,  for  obsenra- 
tions  of  difierLMit  kinds :  for  rectmnoitring  the  posicion  of  an 
army,  or  the  course  of  vessels  at  twenty-five  or  even  thirty 
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leafftlm  diittant,  &r.*  One  of  thede  ideas  was  \i\\{  in  practico 
at  the  battlo  of  Klcnnis.  when*  thft  French  made  a  ri'i-on- 
]ioiK««anrc>  ami  proven lerl  a  surprise,  hy  mentis  of  a  balJDon. 

The  first  public  exiwritnonl  wan  made  at  Aniiomiy, 
June  5,  17^3.  The  presence  of  the  •  EtntR  Particuliers' 
of  Vivarois  at  that  place,  tpuiptod  the  hrothers  to  tc(|ue»t 
their  attend.inrc  at  an  experiment  which  they  proponed 
to  muKe,  wilhoul  stntinpr  its  nature.  At  the  appointed 
time,  nothini?  wa^  seen  in  the  puhlic,  place  of  tliu  town 
hut  immense  fold-*  of  paper  110  feet  in  cireuniferonee, 
fixctl  to  a  frame,  the  wlude  weiijjliinjj  ahnut  500  pounds, 
and  contuininjr  2i»000  cubic  feet  (Fn*ncli  measures).  To 
llie  prcat  astonishmer\t  of  all,  it  was  announced  that 
tliift  h;illnon  w>uld  he  11  lied  with  jrns,  and  W()uld  rise  to 
the  doods,  which  very  Tew  could  hilieve.  Ou  the  oppli- 
ratiou  of  fire  uudernealh.  the  mass  jinidu.iUy  unfolded  and 
Bssumetl  the  form  cif  a  lartro  «:1o1k',  stiivjnir  at  the  same 
time  to  hurst  from  the  arms  wliich  held  it.  At  length  it 
r>!.o  wiih  p:rcat  rapidity,  and  in  le«  than  ten  mitiutes  was 
at  lOdO  loiscs  of  elo\ati()n.  It  then  descrihed  a  horijcdutal 
line  of  7"iOo  feet,  and  '^n-aduully  sank.  This  halloon  con- 
tained nothinir  hut  heated  air,  maintained  in  a  ntate  of 
rare'actinn  l>v  a  fire,  the  rrceptacle  of  which  Was  attached 
ttndernoaih  t\ic  ijlohu  of  pa]K'r,  which  had  an  orilh-e  opcnin'4 
downwards.  MaidiiueH  «>n  this  principle  were  culled  Mnnf- 
f^nffim,  to  distin»juish  them  from  the  h\drojtou  balloons 
which  wi-re  made  immediately  afterwards. 

The  urws  iif  this  phenonicnoii  flew  to  Paris,  where  it 
imini'diutely  j)rodiiced  an  excitenu*nt  almost  unheard-of 
before.  That  hydi-ojjen  oould  not  have  been  used  was 
cxidcnt  fnnn  the  description  jriven,  luunely,  that  it  was  half 
a»  heavy  as  air.  It  was  immediately  n* solved  to  rciKMit  the 
cxiHTimenl  with  hydrogen  inclosed  in  lutestrinj;,  which  had 
biuMi  ilip|H.*<l  in  the  solution  of  Indian  rubber.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  ujvned,  and  the  balloon  ^\asrei\dy  for  llUiuj?  on  the 
23n!  of  AUi:usl.  The  iras  was  obtainetl  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuriracl<l  on  iron  fihnirs. 
Bui  the  ditliculty  of  fillini:  tlie  marhine  was  very  consider- 
able:  common  air  i:ot  in.  no  ouj?  knew  how.  It  was  at  last 
di^eovered  that  a  >top-«*m*U  had  bi-cn  left  ojien  :  the  machine 
was  a'^ain  filled,  and  on  the  'JMth  was  alh)wed  to  rise  100 
feel,  to  N\hich  hei^:ht  it  was  confined  by  ropes.  On  the  iI7tli, 
it  was  trausporled  t*)  the  Champs  de  Mars,  whiM"e  it  was 
abandoned  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  cr-wd.  It  fell 
fl\e  leagues  from  Paris,  alter  bein;;  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  air. 

J.  Montjrolfier  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  Paris,  whrre 
be  exhibiliHl  one  of  his  ballofiUs  on  the  I'Jth  of  September 
and  aL'ain  on  the  19lh. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  mere  asi'cnt  of  Ihe  halloon 
alone  htTe  cease-*.  We  pass  ovt-r  therefon*  tl»e  various 
re]K.*1iiions  of  the  exjieriment  vvlii<"h  were  nuule  at  Paris, 
previnnsly  to  the  time  uhen  nnM»  trusted  themselves  to  this 
ron\e) since.  The  first  aiMial  vjivijiei-s  were  a  ^heep,  a  cock, 
arid  a  duck,  ^ho  were  sent  \ip.  without  leave  asked,  in 
M-»tii;iolfii.'r's  exprriiutrnt  of  the  lIMh.  All  came  down 
safe  wjth  ihi.'  e\<M'ption  of  the  s«'ci>ud,  whose  win«^  was 
luirt ;  '  liut  this.'  sa\r%  M.  de  St.  Fond,  zealous  for  the 
hoiinur  of  the  ball<>on,  *  was  done  b)  a  kick  of  tlie  shf.'cp. 
lialf  an  hour  befure  the  accent,  in  presence  (»f  more  than 
ten  wilni'.-:*e*.'  lie  also  a-^sun's  his  readers  thai  tlwv  may 
»afi  ly  diM'redit  the  rumour  that  the  C(H-k  had  bmkeu  hisi 
be.»d  :  unrl  lu'  ad(U,  *  It  is  vi-xatinustosee  the  jiubli**  papers 
thuN  e>serl  fact-*  with«)Ut  proof,  which  ///  sur/i  r,iA^.\  nUL-ht 
alvias*)  to  be  jjuarantuc-cl  l)y  the  ^i^naturcs  of  those  who 
81  ltd  them.' 

It  w.is  iud:red  prudi'ut  not  to  tru<'t  human  life  to  a  fn-o 
bill  >"n  till  tiie  cxperiiiU'Ut  of  holdinL'  the  ma<'hine  with 
rufH-'^i  had  bi'cn  tried.  In  this  manner  M.  IMain*  de  Ko/irr 
a^'X'Mdttl  luojtet  •III  the  l.'jtli  of  Oii>ibor.  and  :12\  feet  on 
the  MMli.  Tlie  fir«»t  pi-r-^'Uis  who  otVi-red  to  le.ixe  the  earth 
entirely  were  the  Minpsi?*  d  .Arl.indes  and  M.  Pilatre  de 
R'l/ier;  ami  tl.ey  pert  ■rined  thi«>  ieat  at  the  C'lialeau  de  la 
iSIu»'ttt'  uiar  P.j-'^v.  N'>vi'nil)er  "Jl,  17SM,  in  a  mnnf^n/in'r. 
AVc  pn.'fer  to  ni\e  the  uii;^l!jal  documents  c'lUH.'Cted  with 
thi»  ni  i-t  irileieMiMi:  of  all  nomilm's,  natnelv.  the  /Vo/vv 
I'lrhti,  and  the  letter  (m  parti  olihe  Marquis  d'Arlan»les: 

'  yV'W'v  I't'ihtil  Toda\,  NoNeuiber  ■Jl,*17'»;l,  at  tin* 
C'hale.kU  de  la  Muelle,  ti>ok  phiee  an  experiment  with  the 
aerosl.iiic  maeinne  <»t'  M.  il"  Mont-jolfier.  The  sky  wa«» 
parti)  eluud«il.  sviipl  n>>rth-wr'Nt.  At  ei;;ht  minute**  after 
atwoi.  a  moiiar  <j:a\e  intTiei'  that  tin*  marhine  wun  about  to 
be  f^llvd.     Ill  ci^ht  muiutcs.  notwithslandiui;  the  wmd,  it 


was  ready  to  set  off.  this  Ma^tiU  tfAriHtideg  und  M.  PlWlrt 
de  Uozier  beinjr  in  the  car.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  retain 
the  machine  awhile  with  ropes,  to  judge  what  weight  it 
would  bear  and  see  that  all  was  ripht.  But  the  Wind  pre- 
venterl  it  from  rising  vertically,  antl  din^eted  it  toward!  otio 
of  the  jiardcn  Walks:  the  ropes  made  several  rents  in  it, 
one  of  six  feet  loufr.  It  was  brbu^ht  down  ayain,  and  in 
two  Imurs  was  set  right.  Having  been  filled  agaiii,  it  set 
oil' at  fifty-four  minutes  past  one,  carr\  itJjt  the  satne  persons. 
It  n»se  in  the  most  mrtjestic  manner,  and  when  it  was  about 
270  feet  high,  ihb  intrepitl  voyauers  took  off  their  hats  and 
saluted  the  spectators.  No  one  could  help  feeling  a  min;»led 
Hcntinu'Ut  of  fear  and  admiration.  The  voyagers  were  soon 
undistinguishable,  but  the  machine,  hoveling  upon  the 
liorizon,  and  displaying  the  most  l)eautiful  figure,  n>se  at 
least  .1000  feet  Itinlh  and  remained  Visible  all  the  time.  It 
crossed  the  iSoitie  below  the  barrier  of  Lu  ConlVreuce  :  and 
passing  thence  between  the  Ei^Oe  Miliiaire  and  the  lloiel 
des  Invalided  was  in  view  of  all  Paris.  The  voyagi-is. 
satisfied  with  their  experiment,  and  not  wishin»i  to  travel 
farther,  agreed  to  deH*vud ;  but  seeing  that  th  •  wind  was 
carr>ing  them  Upon  the  houses  of  the  Ruo  do  Sd\e,  Kaub. 
St.  Germain,  they  preserved  their  pnrhence  of  mind,  in- 
creased the  fire,  and  continued  their  course  through  th«?  nir 
till  they  had  crossed  Paris  They  then  de.M-ended  quietly 
lui  the  plain,  beyoutl  the  new  luiUleVrtrd,  opp()sUe  the  mill  of 
Croulebarbe,  without  having  felt  the  slightest  ineonVenience, 
and  having  in  the  car  two  thirds  of  their  fuel.  They  could 
then,  if  they  had  wished,  have  gone  ihi'ee  times  rts'  far  as 
they  did  go,  which  was  5i'Oo  tolses,  done  in  tVotn  iiO  to  l»5 
mintiles.  The  machine  was  70  feel  high,  4fi  feet  in  diame- 
ter, it  contained  60,000  cubic  Ibet,  and  carried  a  weight  of 
from  1600  to  1700  p<iimds.  Givx^n  at  the  ehriteau  i)f  La 
Muelte,  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Signeil,  Due  de  Polignac, 
Due  de  Gui&nes,  C'onile  de  Polastron,  Comte  de  \'audrL'uil, 
D'llunaud,  Denjamin  Krunkhn.  Faujas  do  St.  Fond,  dc 
1-isle,  le  Roy,  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences.' 

K,vtnv'f\  iff  a  I  rtierfnim  In**  Mur<jws  dArhimlns  in  M.  de 
St.  /  o//r/,  ifaMl  Nftrrinffpr  'iR,  17m'J  :  Afler  stating  that  he 
hatl  obtained  i>eruiission  from  M.  Montgolfier  to  ascend 
alone,  but  that  by  the  advice  of  the  latter  M.  de  Uozier  was 
ass  ciati'tl  with  him  the  evening  before  the  ascent,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  '  We  >et  olf  at  ;  1 1  minutes  past  one.  The  bal- 
l«M)n  was  so  placed  that  M.  dc  Uozier  was  on  the  west  and  I 
on  th.e  ea«^t.  The  machine,  says  the  public,  rose  with  ma- 
jesty:  I  think  few  of  them  saw  that,  at  the  moment  when 
it  pns*«ed  the  hivlge,  it  made  a  half  turn,  and  we  changed  our 
positions,  which,  thus  altered,  we  retained  to  the  end.  I 
was  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  noise  or  motion 
«)ccasioned  by  our  depaituni  anitmg  the  s|XM»tators :  I 
thought  they  might  be  astoni'^hed  and  frightetied,  and 
might  stand  in  need  of  cnc  uragiMucnt'  (a  iieautilul  trait 
of  coolness  from  the  man  in  the  ballotm  to  those  on  terra 
firma).  '  I  waved  my  arm  with  liltic  success;  I  then  da'w 
out  and  shook  my  handkerchief,  and  innnetliately  per- 
ceived a  great  movement  in  the  izardcn.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
spectators  all  f'orineil  tme  nia:ss,  w  hirh  rushed,  by  an  invohin- 
tar\  motion,  towards  the  wall,  which  it  seemed  to  consider  as 
the  onlv  obstaele  between  us.  At  this  moment  M.de  Ut>zier 
(alliMl  out.  **  Vou  are  <luin<r  nothing,  and  we  do  nitt  rise.  * 
1  begged  his  ]iardou,  took  some  straw,  uiovrd  the  fire,  and 
turneil  again  quiekly,  but  I  could  not  find  La  Muette.  In 
astonishment.  1  followetl  the  river  with  mv  eve.  and  at  hist 
found  w  here  the  Oise joined  it.  Here,  then,  was  Coiitlaun ; 
and  naming  the  principal  Wnds  of  the  ri\er  by  the  places 
n«'aiesl  to  them,  1  repeate<l  Poissy,  St.  (lermain.  St.  Denis, 
Scve,  then  1  am  btill  at  Poissy  oral  L'haillot.  Arcordniglv, 
liN)king  down  thnmgh  the  car,  I  saw  the  Visit. iiion  de 
C'hailiot.  M.  Pilatre  said  to  me  at  this  ni'iment,  "  Here  is 
the  river,  and  we  are  descent  ling."  "  Well,  ni)  fiieiifl, ' 
said  1.  **nioi-e  fire:"  and  we  set  to  work.  ISut  instead  of 
cr»s«'iiii;  tlien\er,  aNourconrse  toward*,  the  In\ahde>  s«vmi'd 
to  iiidieate.  we  went  aloiii:  the  lie  dc*  C'jgncs,  entered  tlio 
pnneipal  bed  again,  and  went  up  the  stream  till  we  were 
aho\e  ihe  barrier  l«a  Confi'rence.  I  said  to  my  brave  asso 
ciale,  •*  Here  is  a  river  which  is  very  difUcult  to  cross."  "  I 
tliink  so,'  .«.aid  he:  '*you  are  doing  nothing."  *' 1  am  not 
sii  slrniu:  as  you,"  I  ansWereil;  **anflwe  an' well  us  we 
are."  1  stirred  the  fire,  and  seized  a  bundle  i>f  straw,  w  hich 
beiui;  tmt  much  pressed,  ilid  not  lti*ht  well.  I  shiHik  it  o\er 
the  tliiiie,  and  tile  instant  alter  I  felt  as  it  I  had  Ikvu  sewed 
under  the  arms,  and  I  said  to  my  friend.  "We  are  rising 
iiow ,  huwe\er."    **  Yes,  wc  arc  riaing,"  he  answered,  coming 
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ftnm  th«  ititenor.  trlim  lie  had  been  neeins  all  was  rifeht. 
Ai  ihi«  riiitmfiil  I  hvanl  a  noiie.  hif^h  up  in  the  halliion,  wliirh 
mmlr  till'  tear  it  had  hunit.  I  loukrd  up  and  saw  nuthing ; 
hut  a>  1  had  my  t>y««  fixod  on  the  machinr,  I  fi'U  a  nhtirk. 
thi>  first  I  hnd  expprieniiNl.  Thr  f>hiick  wast  upwanlii,  and  1 
rnitl  iMJt  ••  What  an*  )ou  doinir — aio  y«»u  danoinK  r"'  "  I  am 
not  «.tirrini*. '  "  Sn  niiirh  the  hrtter.'  I  said  ;  "  thift  mu^t  hr 
■  iii'u  nirrrnt.  « till  h  will,  I  h(>])0,  take  n<«  ufT  the  ri\er." 
Art'iitilmuli,  I  tiirnrfl  In  mm*  whrreMi*  wen*.  »nd  found  my- 
M'lf  h«  tuiM-ii  thi'  Kciilr  Mihltiin*  nn'l  the  Inxahdes,  whirh  we 
h.fl  p:ihM"l  h\  ii)i<<ut  4011  ini««*v  M.  IMfitre  maM,  *'\Ve  are 
Ml  \]\r  |»l.iMi. "  "  Ye*.  ■  I  hfiid,  ••  we  are  pettini!  on."  "I^et 
iih  ^'1  tiunrk. '  tie  n')ih(*d.  I  heanl  a  new  noi^e  in  the 
iii;t<'hiiii'.  ^«hirli  I  th'iuifhtrame  fn>ni  the  hn'akin^  of  aninl. 
I  li»>ik(tl  III  (ind  saw  that  the  Anuthern  part  wasfiiU  of  nnind 
h«»li"*,  M'%rr.il  III  them  larm*.  I  saul,  ■•  We  must  ^et  down." 
"  Wh\  '  '  "  l^ik. "  said  I.  At  the  »ame  tune.  I  tixik  my 
spiiiu*''  tpyrnli'fhniral  tfnnj  *and  easily  extincuished  the 
tin',  which  wa<i  cnlaririnE  Mirhof  tlw  hulen  a»  I  muld  reach: 
hilt  itTi  tr\iii(;  if  the  hallnftn  wan  faM  to  the  lower  nrrle,  I 
f->uiid  it  easily  ranie  off.  I  repeated  to  my  eoinpanion, 
*'  We  must  di-ftreinl."  He  hioked  RHind  him  and  taid, "  We 
are  fi\iT  1*aris."  IIn%inc  lo<iked  to  the  aafety  of  the  rordii, 
I  >>.iii!.  "  Wr  ran  rrvMM  I'ans. '  We  were  now  rominff  near 
ih«*  r<nf<* :  we  mi^*d  the  Are  and  mftc  af^ain  with  preal  eaie. 
I  iHiki'l  uiifier  me.  and  saw  the  MiMinnft  Ktranper*.  and  it 
MMMiiftI  H*.  if  «f  »rti>  K^'iiiK  towanlh  the  tnwem  of  St.  Sul- 
|M<-«-.  uhuh  I('i»iili)  set*.  Kaismis  oupMrhes,  a  rurrcnt  turned 
ii->  «Miiiih.  I  saw  on  my  \vi\  a  wimn(.  whirh  I  thoucht  was 
the  I.n\fiii1*»iir^.  Wr  )iasM*d  the  B«>ule\anl.  and  I  railed 
fitit.  "  I'li'il  .1  irrre."  We  stupped  the  fire:  hut  the  hra\e 
IMatn-.uho  «hd  nut  Urn.*  hi»  M-lf-p(isscs»ion,  thi>iitrhl  we  were 
rofiiinj  ii|Miii  mills,  ami  warnvfl  nie.  .  .  We  ali^hlefl  at 
the  Huiti*  aii\  ('allies.  lM'twi>i>n  the  mill  IX*1  Mer%eilli*s  and 
the  Mmiliii  Vieuk.  The  moment  we  toueheil  land  1  lield 
h\  till*  e.tr  With  iiiy  t%«o  handfi ;  1  felt  the  ballixin  pn*Mi  my 
hea>l  h]:hil\.  I  pusheil  it  oflf.  and  leaped  out.  TuniniK  it>- 
wanN  thi'  italloon,  whirh  I  experteil  to  fiml  full,  U*  luy  ^reat 
a^liiiii^hmenl  it  wba  iierfertly  empty  and  tUttened.' 

(hi  firm  laml  wi*  lea%e  our  %o\a|{er«.  The  ruriou«,  who 
wmiiM  know  how  the  popiihuv,  not  mi  alive  to  the  ftrientiAe 
f  iiiM'  nf  llieir  munlrvasthev  ha^ebeeonie  kinrc  the  Ke%olu- 


paHnernfWalO  cAiutrueted  a  KalkMm.  towliirbft 

and  s4*rpenl  witp  attarlied.  Ilial  the  gaa  might  cspknW  m 

the  air.     The  ohjeet  was  to  see  whether  the  mcrhcrBlitig 

cntwl  nf  thunder  u  eauaed  by  echo  or  by  aucecaMivt* 

sHins.     The  |Hiiiit  reniaim'«l  I'liiM-ttlrd  owing  to  the 

of  the  pi^iple ;  but  iIhim  who  dul  hear  it  Ibuught  it 

like  thunder. 

November 'J5.  I  r^^-l.thefirat  UUoon  lauiMrbcdin 
fmm  till'  ArtiUrry  Ground.  I^'ndon,  by  Cuunt  Zaul 
It  wBft  filM  with  h>dn>i;en.  and  wa«  ten  lievt  in 
it  was  found  forty-eiuht  milct  from  London,  ncnr  Pct^ 

Septemtpcr  l.'i,  KM.  tlic  fir^t  \«i\ai!e  made  in  Rngjan^ 
by  ViiirmiM  Luiianli.  aeronipanii*d  by  a  mt«  a  dog,  and  a 
piucin.  He  Mnrteil  at  the  AiUUery  Gnjund.  and  Inndrd  tf 
Sliindun,  near  Ware. 

January  7,  ir^j.  M.  BUnrhard  and  Dr.  Jeffne*  cfwaai 
the  C'haniiil.  it  lieini:  the  fifih  %0}ai:e  of  the  farmer  m  iht 
name  balloiin.  They  net  out  fntm  Uover.  and  landed  ui  tha 
forest  of  GuienncB,  ha\inc  l>c«n  obliged  to  ihiw  oul  al 
their  %li<k  to  present  the  hallmm  falling  into  the  wj 

June  16,  17(».S.  M.  PilaUe  de  Kocwr  and  M. 
a«n*nde«l  fnm  B<iulogne  in  a  montgolfler  of  th«ty< 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  intention  of  efoming  ihaCl 
They  had  not  lieen  twenty  minutrt  in  Iho  air  nhm  tht 
balliMMi  took  fin*:  U*\\i  fell  fmm  a  height  of  IO(P«  yaida, 
wen*  killed  on  the  spot.  July  '2*2.  General  MoBry 
at  Norwii  h  :  the  balloon  dropped  into  the  valor. 
the  irav(*Uer  reniaiiie<l  six  hours  before  he  vaa  ramed.  la 
l^t'7  M.  fiarnrnn  asrfndeil  fmm  Pana.  and  landed  at.« 
rather  was  lUftheil  a^aiiisl.  Mount  Tonnerre,  300  miira  itvm 
that  place,  alter  nininng  \ery  great  ruka. 

SepiemU'r  'J I.  lMr2.  M.  (iamerin  drtrendod  ■nrranftdSy 
from  a  )iaIloi>n  b)  mean^  of  a  paraahute,  near  the  hmaB- 
|)ox  Hospital.  St.  Paiieraii.  liondun.  Thelicight  fromol 
lie  desi'end(*d  was  to  |!rfat  that  he  could  Mrafroly  be 
liuished.  *  At  fir^t,  namely,  before  the  pararhulo 
he  fell  with  a  great  velocity  ;  but  aa  Mxm  as  it  i 
paiidefl,  the  desrent  became  \fTy  gentlo  and 
(Huttun's  Ihrt.,  ariule  '  Aerostat luii,'  w  whieli 
mation  ma\  lio  found. ) 

Three  \uyage^  ha«e  been  undertaken. 


; mencemeiit  of  this  rent ur\,  for  purpotca 

h<<n,  e>tahiished  a  rlaiui  to  M.  du  Ki>zier'ft  gn*at  coat  /mr  I  tiflr.    In  IblU,  MM.  Gay  Lusaar  and  Biot 
ff-.p-  r/f  /if/,  must  niiikult  the  work  of  M.  de  St.  Fuii<l.     tu  a  heiKht  of  l.'I.OuO  fet>t,  pru\idHl  with 


Wi*  iii'i'd  hanlly  ul>M*rvc.  that  all  tlio  measures  mentiuiieil 
111  fhe  KnMH'h  \oyaKtfs  are  Kn*neh. 

1'he  stfi.fiil  \n\ugv  was  that  of  MM.  Charles  and  Robert, 
iii>«t  at  <.iin«i-i.  IKt.  I,  17h.l.  Inun  the  TuiliTies,  in  a  h\dro- 
i:rii  hall<>4iii  <if  'Jh  fet'l  diameter.  After  cuuiing  chiwn, 
M  I  h  irlt'H  n'-aM-i*iideil  alniir,  ami  wa^  soon  l5Mn  toiM*s 
hiifh.  iir  nrarU  two  niil<*s.  Hr  ^w  the  sun  nse  a^ain.  and 
as  hi*  s.i\<i.  *  I  wan  the  only  illuiiiifiated  ohjeet,  all  tlie  nut 
f<f  iMtiirr  U'iiit!  plunu'ed  in  shiidow.'  A  small  balloon, 
lauii*  ht'il  h\  M'*iitL:<>ltier  jij^t  liffurc  the  aMfiit.  was  found 
to  ]i  i\i*  run  a  li»lally  flitb>n'iit  roiir^r  :  whi<-h  first  i;a\e  rise 
In  ill*'  Nn<*[iirinn  ol  different  dirertiiins  III  the  rurreiiis  of 
Bir.  .il  'l.itt-niit  bei;;ht«. 

Til*'  thini  \i>\agi*.  fnun  I.vuns.  January  I'.i.  1  r'«4.  wan 
nude  i!i  the  iafirrst  m-mt^'ititr  y\  ron-trui  led  ( lOJ  fi-«*l 
di.iMii-li  r.  I  .'*»  fi-i'i  hiL;li)  li\  ■m'H'Ii  |K'rsoiis.  aiiixiik;  whom 
wi-M-.l  M-<iit;*o!rii'r  ari'l  .M  ile  Koxicr.  It  hail  brfn  inleiidi-d 
f'T  hi\  ■•iil\,  and  ilii  M'  wrn*  (ouml  tnii  many,  hut  no  int- 
siLi-iiM  •'■iil'l  iiiiliiri*  ail)  mil' to  .ibjiiilon  Ills  plar«v  Tin* 
iii«Kii.t  dtit-r  thr  ro|<«-«  li,ii|  1m«-ii  rut.  a  M'«ri.lh  |w*r*4ili 
|uiii|M'l  HI.  A  riiil  lit  lltf  halliRii)  rAU««*«l  it  tii  ih-M-md  with 
l*ri-.iT  \*  II"  \\\ .  hul  no  on«-  «a«  luirl. 

Fi-hru.ir\  .'J,   i;s|.   H   »(n.ill  bjllivn.   Iiiiiiihrt]  )i%  itM-lf  j  "hjet-t  U- pr<>|«istil.  and  MHiie   pftdmble 
fpifll  S.ilidwK  II.  tr '^onl   the  t   h:ihiii-l,  and    «a%   t"ilfid    nine     alt.uiiink*  it 
nil  •-«  tr  'III  |j«lf     II  ««-ni  aKiii*  Ihirt)  iiiilf«  an  Ifur. 

.M.i'i  h  J.  ITsi,  M.  It!  III!  Itard  iiiailr  Ins  l:r*t  u<uiiii  frmii 
|*iri»i  II  .1  liiilr«»k;"ii  h'<'l  "»  H''  a'lilrd  w:iiirs  and  a  rinMrr, 
1-1,1  !-ijnd  l'ii-\  wiTP  ii*«  li  *•  He  fii*l  i-jfrif  1  a  /•■'  I'Httt^ 
I  r  ■  ;  •  n  i:!ii>  ?•  Ml.  .ill.n  hi**!  u'mim-  the  ear.  lo  I  fr  «k  l!i*  fjil 
in  I  |.<    •:  ••  }■  ir  il«'  1  Ir-  in  t!i*    hjll'^ili. 

\|f  I  .    .  r*!.  .M^!   df  M'TMiM  .ml  llrTtrariil  aM-rnih-tl 

I  :  ,  .  ..  f.  ,t  ■  Ki-i*'  •hi  -il    I  >  J  -Il      S.ipir  rt!i  ■  I  »  •.*  1   lii  i|.  Iht^ 
I    •     .t  I    !  ■  '■••  |»r'«l"i*  •"•!  iv  iln    O"*'  I'l  «'.ir» 

^l  1  ."  ■'"•II  •til  •{•  II' i- III  i).'- *- /.■■••ii  •••  f.ir  i'-l.ihli%|ii^| 
I:  .f  M  M  I  1^'  iji.r.  i»  <  'IIm  r  ;»*  fi!  •  jiou.  aii|  fmr  Uihr*. 
.!■'•'  ■'•■'.  !' •  J.i'l»»n  *•*  iiiij  I  iil,M-«l  V\  f'.jw-*  A  ljd\. 
M  I  .  t':.'    I  '.  'it.    !••  I  ii'h^t  w  iili  «>f  ,U  •III*   iiit.i  r  |n  r«  'ii  m  a 

!'•       'I      -  ■..   .If    I.\.  t;-.  Ill  I  hi-    nil  ■  f  J.,H 

!»•   *ii.''f   .'• .  i:->i.  Mr.  Uutiltuii  («ill   kiiiwu   at  tlie 
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pro\i 
aame  \ear  M.  Oay  l«iis»ai'  aarcnded  alone  to  a  haigll  if 

'j:f,i>OU  fiet.     This  la  not  the  pniper  plaee  to  aiolt  w  tt- 
periiiiental  rrsuhs  uf  these  ascenta  [tee  AiB,  Mbtbo0QUMVi 
and  feiiiiilar  articles];  iieiilN<r  dotage  offirw  any 
t-irrum»tanre«,  rkn-pt  the  well-known  talcnta 
mental  aurrt'^M.-^  of  the  two  grntlenen 
both  alive  to  enji»y  a  p'putation.  uf  which  their 
but  a  small  pari. 

In  I^Ud,  (  arlo  Briosrhi  (died  lh31).  atl 
Naples,  asreiidifl  with  Sigmir  Andn-ani.  who 
(•us|\  iM'eii  the  firat  Italian  Bi*ri*n«ut.    Trying  to 
than  M.  (la)  Lu»»ar  had  ilmie.  thry  got  into  an 
Ml  rarefied  as  to  burst  the  halhsiii.     Ita  rmnai 
the   \idiH'itv   of  their  de«rfiii ;  and  thi%.  with 
■  III  an  o|ifn  sp.irr,  suvnl  their  !i%ei :  but  BrMackl 
a  romplanit  whirh  bnHight  hiin  tu  bu  gra^'O. 

We  Hny  iioihinK  i*f  the  \anoiia  mrthoda  whirh 
pnipi*M>d  l"r  cuidint:  llie  balkion. 
i^ntlfL     It   IS  now  a  ti>«.   in  which 
tiiBflr  to  .iniUM'  a  ■  rowd.     That  which  waa 
so  l'>ii^  a.*  an\  tiling  I  niild  W  gained  to 
fmil  har«liiir<i^.  anil  will  luntinue  to  be  an  unid 


HAl.l.OT.  a  w.inl   liken    fn«iB  the   Frrttrh 
/-iiV'//*'.  «ik'iiif>iiiu'   a  hiilr   ball,  and  uaod  to 
iiti>li' ''f   \>iiiiit;  iiiipt->«i-d   ii|s<n 

•idi  n  d  di  -ira>'|f  I  •  {irr««-r%r  si-^rrry  in  regard  totho 
I  r  r jf  h  \  •!•  r      III  iii.in«  I  4M-«  where  ab«  maltof  la 
^\  «   tf«.  till  ?••  j'l*  ^••■-1  !■  .t«i-n«  wh«  It  ahniild  ho 
ki.'W  II  II  iU  rji  h  |f  r^  Ii  l.iis  \>'!t-<l ,  but  thrff*  arw 
III  will*  h  t^i-rt*  iua\   l«-  •  «)(.aIU  i;t*a|  rraauCli  far 
iitir*  t  >  \  'If  \t\  h.\Vi\      \  .iiing  h\  lialh4. 
\m-  f  i!'.*-l  I-  iliin  a  k*  •«)   «ir    A  bad  a^strm  of  v 
c  .•('•■•'rr:ii.r  ih*-  I'Jif.'  iilar  rasn  in  w  hrh  It  H 

J  t.r  III  "!i-«  ■  (  |«-if  •filling    thii   kind  eC  «wt 
svim-  rt-*!^  1 1«.  m  •  ••rdilig  lu  the  ttbjert  to  bo  Bl 
111*1  ir.<.  :h   ihr  rate  of  an  eirrtiun  to  Bfe 
chotii  •  %u  lall  upon  only 
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timnWr  oTeandiclates  than  are  put  in  nomination,  it  is  usual 
to  deliver  lists  which  are  folded  so  as  to  conceal  the  name  or 
names  which  they  bear,  and  which,  in  that  condition,  are 
place<l  in  a  ^lass,  or  urn,  from  which,  after  the  votes  are  all 
collected,  they  are  taken  and  examined,  in  onler  to  deter- 
raine  in  whose  favour  the  ^eatest  number  of  votes  has  been 
given.  In  cases  where  a  simple  affirmative  or  negative  is 
alone  required,  the  same  method  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  then  the  papers  deposite<l  in  the  urn  bear  only  the 
wonl  '  Yes*  or  *  No.'  Sometimes  the  ori«;tnal  mode  of 
▼otin^i^  by  ballot  is  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and  balls  are 
used  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  of  these  ways  is  to  choose 
in  which  of  two  compartments  into  whicli  the  urn  is 
divided,  the  \x>ter  will  deposit  the  ball ;  the  other  method 
is  to  select  the  colour  of  the  ball  to  be  employed.  In 
eases  where  the  last- mentioned  method  is  resorted  to, 
each  voter  is  furnished  with  two  balls,  one  white  and  the 
other  Uack ;  the  black  ball  is  used  to  express  a  neji^ative, 
whence  comes  the  expression  'to  blackball,'  signifying 
the  rejection  of  a  candidate.  In  determining  this  point  of 
rejection,  no  uniform  rule  is  preser\'ed  by  different  bodies. 
In  some  societies,  or  bodies,  one  ball  is  made  sufficient  to 
negative  the  election ;  sometimes  a  larger  number  of  ad\'erse 
votes  is  necessary  fur  this  purpose.  Otner  bodies  adopt  as  a 
regulation  some  definite  proportion  between  the  rejecting 
and  accepting  votes,  such  as  one  in  three,  five,  ten,  &c, 
whereby  to  determine  upon  the  admission  of  the  candidate. 

This  mode  of  election  is  now  almost  universally  resorted 
to  in  England  by  clubs  and  scientific  societies,  as  well  as  in 
hospitals  for  the  election  of  medical  officers,  and  by  in- 
surance offices  and  commercial  associations  for  choosing 
their  managers  or  directors.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  of  the  East  India  Company  are  thus  chosen. 
The  ballot  is  now  used  in  many  English  parishes  in  the 
annual  election  of  the  officers  calleil  vestrymen. 

In  France,  voting  by  ballot  is  used  in  the  election  of  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  same  mode  of 
voting  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Icf^lative  chambers.  In  determining  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  separate  clauses  of  any  law,  the  votes  of 
the  members  present  are  taken  by  the  approving  party  rising 
tip  while  their  opponents  remain  seated.  If,  however, 
twenty  members  snould  concur  in  demanding  a  ballot,  that 
course  must  then  be  resorted  to ;  in  every  case  the  ultimate 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  entire  law,  with  all  its  clauM's, 
is  determined  bv  the  ballot. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  almost  all  public  elec- 
tions are  thus  conducted.  Some  of  the  states  (Connecticut, 
Kentnckv,  and  Louisiana),  in  which  a  viva  voce  mode  of 
•lection  formerly  prevailed,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
adopted  the  use  of  the  ballot ;  in  Virginia  they  still  use 
open  voting.  It  is  usual  to  appoint  the  same  time  of  the 
year  for  the  election  of  various  ofiice-bearers  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  that  when  he  was  at  Hallston  Spa,  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
November,  1628,  an  election  was  held  at  the  same  time 
*  for  electors  of  a  president  and  vice- president  of  the 
United  States :  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state  of  New  Yurk ;  for  a  8«'nator  and  represcnta- 
ti%c  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States;  for  three  mem- 
ben  of  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  fbrra  sheriff, 
fcr  four  coroners,  and  for  the  count)  clerk.*  The  votes 
are  taken  in  each  township  of  every  county  separately, 
and  the  mode  of  doing  this,  on  the  occasion  just  men- 
tioned, i««  thus  described  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  present. 
'The  ballot  boxes  were  placcnl  on  a  long  table,  at  which  half 
adoien  of  the  inspecturs  or  canvassers  of  voters  were  seatefl. 
The  voters  approached  the  table  by  sinule  files.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  Each  voter  delivered  his  list  when  he  got  next 
to  the  table,  to  the  oflicers,  who  called  out  his  name.  Any 
person  might  object,  but  the  objection  was  instantly  decided 
on,  the  ottirers  having  no  dilliculty,  from  thi'ir  knowledge  of 
the  township,  of  the  jwrsons  residing  in  it,  ami  to  whose 
teetimony  reference  was  instantly  made,  in  determining  on 
the  spot  whether  the  qualification  of  the  voter  was  or  was 
not  suffirient.  The  rounty  ranvassem  for  the  different 
township!*  of  the  ruunty  aflerwards  met  and  made  up  their 
returns  fur  the  county,  and  thus,  in  a  state  far  exceeding 
Scotland  in  extent,  and  almost  equalling  it  in  population, 
the  votes  for  the  chief  mauistratc  of  the  Unite<l  States  and 
his  Bulistitute,  tor  the  go\ernor  and  lieutenant- governor  of 
tl^  state,  for  a  senator  and  representative  to  congress,  for 


three  representatives  to  the  state  of  New  York,  for  fatOt 
coroners,  a  sheriff,  and  a  clerk  to  the  C4>unty,  were  taken* 
and  the  business  of  the  election  finished  with' ease,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  order  and  decorum,  in  three  days.' 

BALLSTON  SPA,  a  town  in  the  state  of  New  Y'ork, 
about  1 67  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  23  miles 
north  of  Albany.  This  town  was  formerly  in  Albany  county, 
but  is  now  in  Saratoga  county.  It  is  much  frequented  on 
account  of  some  medicinal  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  found  to  be  serviceable  in  dyspeptic  cases,  for  obstruct 
tions,  stone  and  gravel,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
springs  are  in  the  bottom  of  a  \'alley,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  basin,  fifty  acres  in  extent.  The  water  is  remarkably 
limpid.  It  contains  iron,  common  salt,  and  lime.  When 
fresh  from  the  springs  it  is  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  when 
drunk  has  a  slightly  exhilarating  effect :  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  sudorific.  The  water,  as  it 
flows  from  the  springs,  is  remarkably  cool,  so  that  when 
the  thermometer  has  stood  at  86°  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
water  of  a  running  brook  near  has  indicated  79°,  it  stood 
at  51°  in  one  of  the  springs  which  was  exposed ;  and  in  an- 
other, fVom  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded, 
at  49^ 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  is  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive ;  almost  the  only  vegetation  being  pine-trees,  scrub- 
oaks,  and  fern.  Ferruginous  and  cupreous  pyrites  have 
been  found  in  the  surrounding  hills.  The  Kayaderosseras 
river,  a  stream  thirty  feet  wide,  runs  through  the  town,  and 
adds  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot.  In  1 830  the  per- 
manent population  of  the  town  was  2113  inhabitants. 
(Thompson's  Affedo ;  Sluart*s  Three  Years  in  North  Ame^ 
rica ;  and  Companion  to  the  North  American  Almanac,) 

BALLY,  BALI,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  island  sepa- 
rated from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  by  a  strait  called 
the  Strait  of  Bally :  it  is  #ituated  between  the  8th  and  9th 
degrees  of  S.  latitude,  its  southern  promontory  being  in 
8°  40'  S.  lat  and  1 1 5""  20'  £.  long.  The  island  is  70  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  is  35  miles. 
No  bottom  is  found  with  480  feet  of  line  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait  which  separates  Bally  from  Java. 

The  geological  features  of  Bally  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Java.  The  strait  which  divides  them  is  very  narrow  in 
some  parts,  and  the  spring  tides  pass  through  it  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour.  The  coast  throughout  is  difficult  of 
approach,  and  has  not  a  single  harbour  or  even  good  an- 
choring ground.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  rises 
gradually  from-  the  north  and  south  coasts  towards  the  inte- 
rior for  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  where  a  ridge  of 
mountains  occupies  the  centre,  and  extends  through  the 
island  from  east  to  west :  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  vol- 
canic mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Bally. 

There  are  numerous  small  streams  and  ri\'ulets  running 
from  the  mountains  to  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  affording 
abunrlant  opportunity  for  irrigation,  by  which  means  the 
lands  are  rendered  highly  productive. 

The  chief  vegetable  productions  of  Bally  are  rioe,  roaise, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and 
citrons  are  also  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cultivated.  No 
part  of  the  rice  produced  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  hut  in 
years  of  abundance  the  surplus  produce  is  stored  in  grana- 
ries on  the  tops  of  mountains,  against  a  time  of  scarcity. 
Great  numl>ers  of  cattle  and  swine  are  maintained,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  Hindu  rehgion,  form 
a  largo  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people.  Oxen  are 
sold  at  a  very  low  price ;  a  pair  of  them,  broke  in  to  the 
yoke,  may  be  bought  at  fVom  six  to  eight  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island,  a  further  quantity  is 
importe<l  fVom  Sumbawa,  and  the  whole  is  spun  and  a  great 
part  woven  by  the  females.  Cotton  yam  and  cloths  are 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  tredern  who  viHit  the  island. 

The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  carried 
on  by  Chinese  and  by  prowH  from  the  inland  of  Celebes.  Be- 
sides' the  cloths  and  cotton  yam  already  menlioneil,  the 
traders  of  Bully  furnish  cocoa-nut  oil,  e<lible  birds'- nests, 
hides,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  receiving  in  exchange 
opium,  betel-nuts,  ivor>',  gold,  and  hilver. 

A  considerable  export  trade  in  slaves  was  also  carried  on 
former!),  nor  has  it  }et  entirely  ceased,  although  it  is  much 
dimini^hpd  :  as  many  as  lOUO  have  l)een  sent  off  the  inland 
in  one  )ear.  These  have  runsisti*<l  of  prisoners  made  in 
war,  persons  who  have  atteropte<l  to  emigrate  contrar>'  to 
the  laws,  insolvent  debtors,  and  thieves.  The  prices  for 
whicli  these  slaves  have  ytually  been  sold  are,  for  males,  from 
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10  to  30  dolkn  each,  mnd  for  fomalei  fVom  $0  te  100  dollan. 
The  Chinese  tnulera  have  been  the  buyers. 

The  entire  island  ia  aaid  to  have  been  furrocrly  under  one 
chief.  It  in  now  divided  into  eiisht  independent  states,  each 
governed  by  a  despotic  rajah*  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  has  been  variously  stated  at  60U«UU0  and  800,000.  No 
computation  has  been  made  by  actual  enumeration,  but  only 
an  estimate  founded  on  the  number  of  males  whose  teeth 
have  been  filed,  a  ceremony  which  is  performed  on  their 
arrivinjf  at  puberty.  This  number  is  stetcd  roundly  as  bein(( 
850.000  in  the  agff rebate,  according  to  which  the  whole 
population  should  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  the  largest 
number  here  meniioned.  The  Balinese  are  a  finer  ruce  of 
men  than  the  Javuns,  and  indeed  are  BU|)erior  in  stature  and 
muscular  strenKth  to  the  frenerality  of  Eastern  islanders. 
It  has  been  supposecl  that  Bally  was  originally  peopled  from 
different  parts  of  Celebes. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus, 
ftubdividcd  into  the  fourgreat  castes  of  Brahmins,  Kshatrees, 
Vaisyas,  and  Sudras:  there  are  a  few  Buddhists.  The 
Brahmins  are  said  to  retain  their  faith  in  its  purity,  but  the 
remaining  three  uastesof  Hindus  have  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
with  their  worship,  and  have  set  up  tutelary  divinities,  the 
personification  of  the  elements  or  of  some  striking  natural 
object,  both.it  every  \miago  or  mountain  has  its  )>cculiar  go<l. 
The  Brahmins  are  viewed  with  great  n^spect  by  the  other 
castes,  and  are  intrusted  with  the  Administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  Women  ore  hold  to  lie  on  an  equality 
with  men,  and  are  treated  with  consideration,  so  that  they 
are  not  called  upon,  as  among  many  (»ther  half-civili/.ed 
people,  to  perform  degrading  otiices  of  labtmr.  The  people 
are  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  i'roe  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to 
gaming  and  cock-fighting. 

The  practice  of  women  sacTifioipg  themschx's  at  the  obse* 
quies  of  their  husbands  or  chiefs  is  very  common  in  Bally ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  female  Brahmins  do  not  fol* 
low  this  custom,  which  is  most  fre<iuently  ohsened  omong 
the  Kshatrees  and  Vaisyas.  Sir  Stamford  Katlles  mentions 
that  when  one  of  the  late  rajahs  died,  seventy -four  ^'omen 
mounted  the  funeral  pile  with  the  body. 

The  revenues  of  the  princes,  or  nyahs,  are  derived  in  only 
a  very  small  part  from  landed  possessions,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  made  up  of  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  of 
their  subjects.  Tlie  demand  for  this  tribute  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  being  the  owners  of  the  streams  on  which  the 
farmers  greatly  depend  for  the  productiveness  of  their  crops, 
the  rajahs  may,  if  they  please,  prevent  the  irrigation  of  the 
fields:  according  to  Mr. Crawford,  the  share  exacted  by  the 
nyah  is  usually  about  fivefold  for  the  seed  sown. 

No  European  power  has  ever  made  any  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  island.  In  1814,  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  rajahs  to  the  British  post 
at  Blambangan  in  Java,  some  English  trot>ps  were  sent  to 
Bally,  and  during  some  time  occupied  the  town  of  Blelling. 
(Raitles's  History  of  Java  ;  Crawford's  Indian  Archt- 
pdaso.) 

B  ALLYSII ANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Erne,  over  which 
there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  con- 
necting Bally  shannon  witli  that  part  of  it  called  the  Purt. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  county,  and  had  the  right, 

before  the  Union,  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish    grotto,  and  ascertained  that  it  had  its  rise  in  m  H 
parliament.    It  waa  made  a  corporation  in  1611,  and  pos-    spacious  opening,  from  which  the  water  fjfutbMl 
sessed  various  peculiar  privileges.     It  has  been  gradually    piously.     A  previous  attempt  to  discover  the  ti 
rising  in  importance  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  .  stream  had  been  made  without  success  by  oTk 
century,  and  would,  from  the  advantages  of  its  situation,    cis  I.  when  in  Dauphin6.     The  rock  into  whicki 
and  other   causes,   have  done  so   moro  rapidly,   but  for    of  I^  Balme  nenetnites  is  calcareous,  hard, 
the  badness  of  its  harbour.     When  the  wind  blows  off  j  with  steel,  and  of  a  grey  colour.    It  ikidosea  lu 
Teeling  Head,  which  it  does  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  highly  dangerous  for  vessels  to  attempt  to  enter 
tho  harbour.    The  danger  chiefly  arises  from  two  banks, 
whir'h  are  calle<l  the  Summer  and  Winter  Bars.     A  little 
below  the  hriclgo  is  a  beautiful  and  most  picturesque  cascade. 


Liverpool  markets.     Then  is  afan  an  bA  flihehy  it  111 

same  place,  which  lets  at  from  S50L  to  4001.  m  yesr. 
There  are  several  good  houses  in  the  town,  awl  two  rom* 
fortable  inns.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  ediAeO^ 
which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  to 
built,  was  erected  in  1 720.  The  market-house  is  iituAted 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  above  it  ii  the  essembly- 
room,  in  which  the  petty  sessions  are  held.  BallyshailiKia 
is  a  military  station.  There  is  an  extensi\-e  distillery  la 
the  ])lace :  and  several  other  bninches  of  industry,  which 
were  not  furmeriy  attempted  in  it,  have  of  late  years  ben 
engaged  in,  and,  on  the  whole.  With  fair  suoisesa.  Thine  it  a 
school  in  the  town  which  is  partly  supported  byCc4oml 
Robinson's  fund.  In  the  Purt  there  is  another,  which  be* 
longs  to  the  Hibernian  Society.  There  is,  besides* a  prifsle 
chissical  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  ft  Presby- 
terian meeting-house.  About  a  mile  fW>m  the  town  are  the 
ruins^  of  the  antient  abbey  of  Asheroe,  which  stlind  on  t 
very  curious  rock  of  secondary  limcstolie.  The  antiqiiily 
of  the  abbey  is  nut  known.  The  town  has  four  iwfaual  fairs 
which  are  held  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  Tuesday  helbre  ths 
1 1  th  of  June,  1 8th  September,  and  the  Tuesday  after  the  1  Ith 
November.  The  distance  from  Dublin  is  108  miles  N.W. 
in  a  straight  line.  By  the  road  the  distance  is  127  milea. 
In  18-21  the  population  was  2482;  in  1831,  3775.  (Cam- 
dens  Brittmma  :  Wakcfiehrs  Account  oflretomd^  ^  iL; 
Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  8e«ard*s  To^ 
graphiu  IliOernira ;  Carlisle  s  Tfjpographiwl  Iheiimtat^^ 
Parliamentary  Paperg.) 

BALME,  LA.  This  name,  which  is  given  to  SetenI 
caverns  supposed  to  have  served  as  sepulchres,  is  deriisd 
from  a  woni,  balma^  used  by  tho  Latin  writers  of  the  mBAi 
ages  to  denote  a  sepulchral  stone,  a  tomb,  ot  an  excatatiaA 
in  a  ix}ck  :  as  also  *  a  hill  stretching  from  valley  to  valky 
in  mountainous  countries.'  (Du  Cange,  Qio99mimk  m 
Script orett  medits  et  inftmtp  Latinitalis.) 

One  of  the  caverns  which  bears  this  name  fa 
piling  (now  in  the  department  of  I»Sre) ;  it  is  i     ■ 
of  tho  wonders  of  that  countr)*,  and  draws  the  i 
all  travellers.     It  is  in  the  arrondiFsemcnt  of  T.. 
Pin,  and  near  a  villaee  (on  the  left  bank  Of 
aboutthe  junction  of  the  Ain  with  that  river),  - 
derived  from  it  tho  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  ia  . 
is  in  a  very  loiK  mountain.    The  first  apartmi 
lighted,  owing  to  the  entrance  being  large,  aiiu 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  once  much  : 
by  pilgnms.    From  the  first  a|)artment  an  in 
passage  leads  to  a  large  apartment,  fh>tti  Whii:u 
lories  proceed,  ornamented  with  stalactites  of  ^ 
In  one  of  these  apartments  or  galleries  lea^^<      mj 
(called  the  BaU'  Galler>%  La  Gaierie  dee  i 
is  a  reservoir  formed  of  the  same  substanco  ma 
tites.  filled  with  very  clear  water,  which  Mckle* 
mass  of  similar  st atactic  matter.    In  an  apartmeoi 
to  the  left  is  a  stream  which  flows  from  an  opb< 
passage,  the  length  of  which  is  not  luiown.    TM 
disappears  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  this  opening,  i 
ing  by  a  subterraneous  channel  under   the 
appears    near  the  entrance,  and  takes  its  co. 
Rhone,  which  is  not  far  off.    A  clergyman  of  kai 
with  some  of  his  friends,  traced  this  stream  thn^ 
up  the  narrow  passage  from  which  it  comes  flbrth 
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its  strata  the  relics  of  shells  and  other  mar 
tions. 

There  is  a  mountain.  La  Bafme,  in  the  dep 
1^0 re,  alK)ut  eight  miles  east  by  south  of  Gren—n«  ^ 
one  near  the  town  of  Cniscille,  in  the  duchy  of 


(See  Seward's  T(tjiftf(raphia  Hibemica.)    The  fall  is  down  :  the  latter  is  a  d(>ep,  narrow,  and  winding  CHVem,  i 


a  ridgo  of  r(H*ks,  twelve  feet  high  at  low  water.  This 
is  considere<l  one  of  the  principal  salmon  leaps  in  Ireland. 
The  grt*at  (|uantity  of  water  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  tho 
fall.  Below  the  cascade  the  river  is  navigable  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide  by  vessels  of  forty  or  fif\y  tons  burthen.  The 
number  of  salmon  taken  at  the  fall  is  so  great,  that  the 
fishery  brings  in  1000/.  a  year.    The  salmon  are  exported 


by  tho  person  vho  rents  tho  fishery  to  the  London  and  ]  sovoral  pUces  in  the  neighbourhood  (tf  tho  Alpt 


to  have  l>cen  formed  by  the  passage  of  Water  tLi« 
crevice  which  it  has  enlarged  to  its  ptescnt  dii 
Another  mountain  in  the  Savoyard  Alps  bears 
name.  It  is  in  the  canton  of  Yenne,  a  town  on  ' 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  that  river  separa 
France. 
The  same  name  La  Balroe  is  incorporated  with 
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ranfre  of  the  Jura;  the  apparently  kindred  names  of  Baume 
and  Beaume  prevail  chielly  in  the  »outh-eaatern  parts  of 
France. 

BALNAVIS,  HENRY,  of  Halhill,  an  individual  who, 
by  his  talents  and  prohity,  raised  himself  from  obscuritv  to 
a  situation  of  the  first  ini[wrtancc  in  the  stnto  in  Scotland. 
He  was  U>m  of  poor  parents  in  the  town  of  Kirkaldy,  county 
of  Fife,  u hence,  after  obtaininju:  a  littlo  loarning  at  one  of 
tho  sihooU  at  St.  Andrew's  in  tho  winic  conntv,  he   pro- 
ceetlefl  abroad,  and  when  at  Colo;»no  i^rot  admission  into  a 
frotj  >cho()l  tliore,  wliore  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
toccther  with  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Pr^itestant 
finh.     lie  returned  to  his  native  place  towards  the  latter  ' 
end  of  the  rois;n  of  Kinrr  Jjunes  V.,  and  having  applied  i 
himsidf  to    the    study   of   the    Roman  jurisprudence,    for 
w»nie  time  acted  as  a  procuratf>r  in  the  courts  of  the  then 
metri»p«ilitan  city  of  St.  Andrew's,    About  the  same  time  he 
married  Christian  Sehcve*  (a  relation  perhaps  of  the  eccle- 
siastic of  that  name),  and  on  the  10th  A'U,'Ust,  ITi.TJ.  he  had  ! 
a  charter  ti>  himself  and  his  said  spouse  of  the  lands  of 
Kasier  Ci.llessay,  now  calUnl  Halhill,  county  of  Fife,  from 
which   he  thereafter  took  his  desijrnation,  acconliiijr  t«>  the 
Scoirish  custom.     From  St.  Andnnv's  he  removed  to  Edin- 
huru'li.  wheru  ho  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  (»f  the  Re- 
formation: and  notwithstandinir  tho  jealousy  of  the  papal 
rlfri;y,  who  hated  him  for  his  reliKiimn  sentiments,  his  repu- 
tation introduced  him  to  the  court.     On  the  31st  of  .July, 
|.i.t*^.  hi»  was  ap(K)inted  a  I^>rd  of  Session.   Whether  he  had 
pmiously  practisi'd  in  any  «»f  the  courts  of  Edinburgh,  or  ' 
Was  an  ad  v(x>ate  of  IheC'olletro  of  Justice,  does  not  ap]K'ar,  the 
nfords  of  that  pericnl  Iteintr  <lefe<'tivo :  the  Court  of  Session.  ' 
it  wdl  be  rerollertcil,  was  instituted  only  a  few  vears  before,  ! 
and  at.  its  institution  the  <mly  literary' qualification  for  the  ' 
iK'iirh  was  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  laws,  in  which  Bal-  I 
navis  was  skilled.     lie  sat  in  the  parliament  of  4th  Novem-  ; 
b»T.  1j3h,  by  siieci.il  comniission ;  and  in  the  subsequent  j 
p^irliamonts  bis  name  often  occurs.     In. January,  1541,  hoi 
was  joined  in  a  conimissioi\  to  adjust  one  of  the  i'requently- 
ppcurrinij  disputes  ab<mt  the  Ronlers. 

On  Mary's  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  in  154.3,  the 
Earl  of  Arran  was  made  Recent  of  the  realm.  Balnavis, 
who  is  said  to  have  jvjwerfully  cimtriliuted  to  Arran's  ap- 
pointment, was  then  also  promoted  to  the  situation  of  Secrc- 
tiry  of  State.  In  raisin}^  the  timid  and  yieldinir  Arran  to  ; 
powi-r,  however,  Balnavis  and  his  party  erected  a  supix)rt 
which  transfixed  them  wIhmi  they  leant  upon  it :  a  sun.»r 
stay  ihey  found  in  the  public  press.  lie  was  instrumental 
to  the  pasMmj  of  the  important  a<t,  intriKluci  d  into  the 
parliament  by  the  Lonl  Maxwell,  and  passed,  nutwith- 
stamlin^  the  oppisitiun  of  the  l^trd  C-haneellor  and  all  the 
prelatcTi,  for  alluwim;  the  Holy  Scriptures,  *  baith  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Auld,'  to  be  translated  and  read  by  the 
peiiplc  in  the  vuluar  tonifue.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
was  one  of  the  ctHnmissioners  despatched  by  the  parliament 
to  the  Eii^hkh  c>)urt  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  En>;land,  and 
of  u  marnane  l>etween  Prince  Kdward  and  the  yomi^ 
Queen  uf  Scotland,  l)oth  of  which  were  (piickly  agreed  l<\ 
excrpt  as  to  the  time  of  Mary's  passa{;e  into  EnirUmd,  on 
which  point  new  instructions  were  (fiven  and  ndtlitional 
ruinmissioners  appomted.  We  learn  from  the  Scottish 
reformer  (Knox.  Ili.\t.  .33)  h«»w  fondly  those  treaties  were 
re;»:inied  by  the  i'roiestants,  and  that  by  such  asdesirei!  tran- 
quillity tu  their  country  tliey  were  viewed  as  the  special 
favnur  of  heaven  towards  Scotland.  Cardinal  Beatim.  how- 
ever, who  had  ju'»t  succtviled  to  the  (.'haneelli>rnte,  saw  in 
them  the  nun  of  the  religion  to  which  he  clunt;:  he  was 
oppi»»e<l  to  the  match,  anil  his  zeal  and  inlluence  drew 
all  the  Romish  cleriiy  to  ])refer  an  alliance  with  Papal  i 
France  rather  thauMiih  Protestant  Kn^land.  *  They  ra^ed  r 
in  fune  as  if  they  bad  been  bye  their  minds,*  says  Pits-  ! 
coltie,  *  and  rested  never  tdl  the  contracts  were  disstdved  : 
iu  pie  in  parliament.'  Balnavis  also  wa<<  di^^missed  from  ! 
his  utiicc  by  Arra!i.  at  the  instication  of  the  Regent's  ba.o^e 
brother.  John,  .\bliut  of  Paisley,  a  biuottnl  Catholic,  just 
rciurneil  frum  France,  and  on  whom  the  Canlinal,  sure  of  J 
hi4  inlluence  over  the  tnnonms  ReKent,  immediately  con-  ! 
ferred  the  privv  seal,  and  soon  afterwardH  the  post  of  l^nl 
Tre-iiixurcr.  The  same  year  Balnavis,  together  with  the 
Karl  of  Rothes  and  the  l^»rd  Grav.  was  scizo<l  at  Dundcv, 
and  cuii\e>ed  to  the  castle  at  Blackness,  on  the  F«irth, 
wh«'r**  thev  ui  ail  pr'babditv  lav  immurctl,  till  the  arrival  of 
tlie  Enu'lish  tbfet  in  the  ri\er.  in  the  month  of  May  follow- 
ing, set  thrni  at  liln-rty.     It  has  been  insinuated  that  Bal- 


navis entered  into  the  conspiracy  at  the  court  of  Kinff 
Henry  for  the  murder  of  Beaton ;  hut  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence,  though  unquestionably  he  took  refu^  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  like  Knox  and  several  others  who 
were  not  en^a^ed  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  in  all  hkelihood 
he  participated  also  in  the  refiurmer*s  sentiments  on  the  fall 
of  *  the  bludio  boucher/  (Knox,  Hist  4.) 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  to  the  English  throne,  in 
January,  1547,  the  conferences  for  a  peace  and  marriage  were 
renewed  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March  following.  Balnavis  and 
others  bound  themselves  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  brinj;  about  the  union,  and  also,  fbr  the  moroetl'ec- 
tually  securinju;  that  object,  to  keep  poaseasion  of  tho  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's :  Kdwanl,  on  the  other  hand,  f^ave  them  pecu- 
niary assistance  and  a  military  force  to  defend  the  place — 
sup])lies  susceptible  no  doubt  of  the  construction  which 
some  writers  have  put  upon  them,  hut  certainly  received  by 
Balnavis  in  the  best  faith,  and  not  for  private  or  personal 
a^rcrrandisemcnt,  hut  for  the  public  weal.  On  the  15th  of 
the  same  month  also,  the  parties  first  above-mentioned 
bound  themselves  to  Kdwanl  to  endeavour  to  f^et  Mary  into 
England  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  there  untd  her 
marriage,  and  on  tho  latter  event  takin^if  place,  to  deliver 
up  the  castle  of  St.  Andscw's  to  the  English  monarch.  In 
August,  however,  a  lleet  and  land  forces  from  the  King  of 
Fnince  appeared  before  St.  Andrew's,  in  support  of  the 
Recent  and  the  papal  faction ;  and  those  within  the 
castle  were,  after  a  vig«inms  defence,  at  length  obliged  to 
surrender.  They  were  conveye<l  to  France,  and,  in  din>ct 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  thrust  into  the 
cattle  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  as  prisoners  of  war.  Here, 
as  we  are  expressly  assured  by  Knox,  who  was  one  of  tho 
captives,  solicitations,  threats,  and  even  violence,  were  em- 
ploycfl  to  make  them  recant  their  Protestant  opinions,  but 
to  no  pur))ose.  Knox  narrates  a  humorous  incident  which 
took  place  on  one  of  those  occasions,  which,  as  it  illustrates 
the  courngeous  spirit  that  animated  the  little  band,  may  he 
here  related,  though  we  are  not  certain  who  was  the  hero  of 
the  piece.  One  day  an  imago  of  the  Virgin  was  brought 
into  one  of  the  galleys  and  presented  to  a  Scots  prisoner 
that  he  might  kiss  it.  He  desired  the  hearer  to  be  off,  for 
that  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  that  he  would  not  touch  it. 
*  Ihtt  ynu  shall  r  said  the  fellow,  thrusting  the  image  into 
his  arms.  The  Scotsman  took  hold  of  the  Virgin,  and 
then  dashed  her  into  the  river,  saying,  *  Let  our  lad_\e  now 
save  hirself:  she  is  light  encuch;  let  her  learn  to  swim.* 
AVhile  in  prison  Balnavis  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
treatise  on  justification,  and  the  works  and  conversation  ot 
a  justifie<1  man.  Knox  was  so  pleased  with  the  piTformanco 
that  he  divided  it  into  chapters,  added  some  marginal  notes 
and  an  epitome  of  its  contents,  and  to  the  whole  prefixed  a 
ri'cotnmpndatory  preface.  The  manuscript  disap|H*arcd,  how- 
ever, for  some  time :  but  after  Knox's  death,  it  was  discovered 
by  his  servant  Richanl  Bannatyne,  at  the  house  of  Cix-k- 
biirn  of  Ormiston,  and  printed,  anno  1584,  under  the  title  of 
Cnnfpssion  nf  Fnith,  containing  hnto  tht  trouMed  nutn 
fihnuhi  seek  rrfuse  at  his  God :  compiled  by  M,  Henry  Bat- 
naris,  nf  Ila/hit/^  one  of  the  Lords  qf  Council  and  SpsAton 
of  Srniland,  being  a  prisoner  within  the  trails  f\f  the  old 
pttlhice  of  Roan  {Rouen)  in  the  year  1548.  T.  Vautrollier, 
Edin.,  1.384. 

In  15"*4  Arran  resigned  the  regency,  to  which  the  Queen 
I>iwager.  Mary  of  Guise,  was  then  raised ;  and  she,  to 
softthe  her  Protestant  supporters,  recalled  the  lairtl  of 
(inmire  and  the  other  conspirators  from  tlunr  Imnisbment ; 
and  the  forfeiture  which  had  been  pronounced  against  Bal- 
navis was  also  rescinded.  In  the  pn)cecdings  of  the  peiipio 
of  Scotland  which  soon  aftcrwarus  followed,  Balnavis  took 
a  leadmg  part  for  the  reformers;  and  in  Se])teniber,  l.").'}?, 
he  was  secretly  despatche<!  b\"  the  Lonls  of  theCongn*gation 
to  Sir  Ralph '  Sadler,  the  Eni;lish  plenipotentiary  at  Ber- 
wick, from  whom  he  obtained  an  aid  of  20U0/.  sterling  for 
the  Pmtrstant  party.  It  seems  to  have  been  contemplated 
to  send  him  to  Kntrland  again  for  assistance ;  but  Randolph, 
the  English  resident,  discouraged  the  mission,  and  he  was 
not  appointed.  It  appears,  however,  that  Cwkburn  of 
Ormiston  was  sent,  and  that  he  receiveil  an  aid  uf  40ii0 
crowns  :  but  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  at  the  queen's  itihtiua- 
lion.  lay  in  wait  for  his  return,  attacked  him,  dispersed  his 
follower*,  and  carriwl  ofT  the  money.  Destitute  of  funds, 
the  rum  (tf  the  Protestant  party  seeme<l  to  be  at  hand ; 
anfl.  indeiil.  their  rf*siisiance  was  for  some  time  spiritless  und 
unauceesstul.     But  the  tide  of  pros|)erity  again  fluvied  in 
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tbnt  fcwur.  End  in  the  parliament  of  1S60  tho  refwraed 
irtiifion  -wta  eBUblUhed  by  law.   ^  ,       .  _   , 

On  the  1  Uh  Fobruarr,  1S63,  Balnav.s  was  re-appointed 
a  Lord  of  Session,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Lundv.  deceased ;  and  on  the  29tli  December,  same  year, 
he  was  named  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  one  of  the  commissionere  appoinled  by  that  vene- 
rable body  to  re\i8e  the  Book  qf  Duapltne.  He  is  said 
byKeilh{/f.ri.375)to  havebeen  one  of  the  ii*eSM«  to 
the  Lord  Justice  General  on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  for  the  murder  of  Damley ;  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtftil.  The  next  year  he  attended  the  Refient  Murray  as 
one  of  the  oommissioners  from  Scotland  to  York  in  relation 
to  the  charges  against  Mary  for  the  same  murder;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  two  afterwards  sent  to  London  on  the  part 
of  the  Regent  in  tho  same  matter. 

According  to  Mackenzie  (Livex,  vol.  iii.  p.  147).  Balnavis 
died  in  IS7a  ;  yet  in  the  Piimedden  MS.  wb  find  it  stated 
that  on  the  20th  Ortober,  1S7U,  Macalzcan,  of  Cliflon  Hall, 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  iu  the  room  of  Honry 
Balnavis,  deceased. 

Besides  the  treatise  above  mentioned.  Balnaiis  wrote  a 
short  poetical  piece,  entitled  Adcici'  to  a  Hgadalimig  youth, 
which  the  Scottish  poet.  Allan  Ram:>Hy,  has  transcribed 
into  his  Evergreen. 

<Soe  Rjraer's  Fiidera.  vol,  xiv.  pp.  781,  783.  786,  792; 
vol.  XV.  pp.  142,  Ui  i  Sadler's  Slate  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  83, 
430  J  Bair.  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  30S ;  Hut.  of  King  Jamut  VI., 
p. 35;  Knox,/fiVi.pp.3a,4l;Keith,//w(.p.5J9;  MCriea 
Lift  of  Knox.  p.  3B,  note;  Catalogue  «f  Henalurt  <if  the 
Coll.  of  Jutt.  p.  60,  seq.) 

BALSAMI'FLU^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  flrsl  indi- 
cated by  Theodore  Nees  v.Esenbeik.  defined  by  Dr.  Blume 
in  his  Ftora  Java,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Linilley  in  his  Niriu. 
It  is  intermediate  between  the  JViUow  and  Plane  tribe*. 
from  the  former  of  which  it  differs  in  having  a  Iwo-celled 
fniit  and  downless  seed;  and  from  the  latter  in  having 
numerous  seeda.  It  consists  of  lofty  trees,  HowinB  with 
balsamic  juice,  bearing  the  flowers  in  small  scaly  heads, 
without  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and  having  the  atarocns  in 
one  kind  of  head  and  the  piatiU  in  another.  The  different 
apecies  yield  the  resinous  fraicrant  substance  called  liquid 
storoi,  which  is  «o  much  priced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East.  Tho  whole  order  consists  of  but  a  single  genua, 
called  LiQiiiDAMbAK  [which  see], 

BALSA'MINA.  one  of  the  only  two  genera  of  which  tho 
natural  order  Baltaminea  coiuusts.  It  differs  from  Impa- 
tient in  having  all  its  anther«  two-celled,  its  stigmas  dis- 
tinct, and  the  values  of  its  fhiit  curling  inwards  when 
bursting.  There  are  numerous  species,  several  of  which 
have  very  handsome  flowers :  they  are  chieHy  found  in  the 
damper  partM  of  the  East  Indies ;  but  the  only  one  that  is 
mucn  known  in  Europe  is  the  common  garden  balsam,  Hal- 
tamina  hortemis,  which,  in  its  double  stale,  has  been  an 
object  of  cultivation  since  the  earliest  records  of  modem  hor- 
ticulture. This  plant,  which  is  supposed  to  be  found  wild  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Silliet,  in  the  form  of  what  botanists 
call  Baisamina  Iripetala,  is  one  of  tliose  species  whii'h  not 
only  has  a  tendency  tovary  with  double  flowers,  but  has  also 
thepowcTof  continuing  to  produce  them  when  renewed  from 

■ee^.    On  Ihisaccount  it  particularly  di'serros  the  a ~ 

of  the  cultivator,  especially  ati  it  may  be  brought  by 
slate  of  beauty  equallal  by  few  plants.  All  that  is  nc 
in  order  to  secure  Hne  baUams  is,  tirat,  to  save  tho  sc 
great  caro  from  the  Uncst  and  most  double  flowers  only, 
throwing  away  alt  whole-coloured  and  single  blossoms ;  and, 
secondly,  to  cultivate  the  plants  with  a  duo  regard  to  the 
natural  habits  of  tbc  sjiccies.  A  native  of  the  hot,  damp, 
shady  woods  of  Silliet,  it  is  incapable  of  boarini;  much 
drought  or  bright  sunshine.  It  should,  therefore,  be  raised 
in  a  hot-bed,  treated  with  great  care  as  a.  tender  annual, 
grown  in  rich  soil,  she1tere<l  from  excessive  simliglit,  anil 
kept  constantly  in  a  damp  atmosplicro,  but  freely  and  fully 
Toutnlaled.  It  should  not,  however,  be  stimulated  into  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  iinlil  the  plants  have  become  atout 
bushes  and  the  tlowerB  have  grown  to  thesiie  of  small  peas. 
At  lliattimc  tlK- plants  should  have  all  the  heat  and  muislure 
they  can  bear,  and  the  most  brilliant  flowers  the  plant  is 
rapablc  of  [iroduring  will  be  tho  result :  in  the  latter  stage 
of  growth  great  core  is  stiU  to  be  taken  to  expote  the  plants 
fully  to  air 

BALbAHI'NE*;,  a  small,  natural  onler  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  G)  nubasic  alliance  of  Dicotyledons,  and 
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prjncipallv  distinguished  from  Gaianitcan  by  ttarfr  muy- 
seeded  friiit  and  unsymmetncal  flower*.  They  are  auoeo- 
lent  herbs,  most  abundant  in  hot  countriM,  with  Hmple^ 
opposite,  or  alternata  loavea,  and  showy  flowon,  with  ■  ^iir 
to  their  calyx.  They  have  no  sensible  proDOitiM  of  im- 
portance, but  are  the  ornament  of  the  a  , 
places  in  which  they  grow  wild.  Tho  order  is 
tbr  the  elastic  force  with  which  tho  viItm  of  iu  Ihiit  con- 
tract and  reject  the  seeds. 


BALSAMODGN'DRON,  a  genua  of  C 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Atnyriden,  and  imu 
their  powerful  balsamic  juice.  They  have  amall  ^ 
lary  dicBceous  flowers,  a  minute  four-toothed  peraiat 
four  narrow  inflected  petals,  eight  stanena  ini 

annular  disk,  from  which  eight  little  rwri™ m 

alternating  with  the  atamena,  and  a  unaU  oval 
lour  sutures,  and  either  one  or  two  oella,  ia  tm       w 
is  lodged  a  >ingle  seed.     The  leaves  are  pinnatab. 
or  IWD  pairs  of  leaftcts,  and  an  odd  one.     Five 
mcntionod  by  botanist^  the   beat  account  of  i> 
Professor  Fe£,  from  whom  we  gather  tlw  Icdlt 

Baitamndtndron  opobaiiamum,  the  Baleaai      rf 
has  a  trunk  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  fu      w 
number  of  slender  branches  ending  in  a  shai|i  a] 
leaves  consist  of  from  five  to  seven  aeaaile,  obotmiB.  i 
and  shining  leaflets,  witliin  which  are  pUcad   t 
flowers,  which  grow  in  pairs  on  short  alandM  atalkk. 
succeeded  by  small  oval  plums,     VmtA  tht*  ia 
(he 

Bahamodendron  Gileaderue,  tupposed  to  te  thtfii 


with  the  leaflets  growing  in  thieea.  Mid  the  tumm 
hingly.  But  it  is  probable  that,  ai  these  iMlaMn  tnw  N* 
found  in  the  same  places,  and  pradiiee  the  tmma  aahitanb 
they  are.  in  tkct,  nothing  but  varietiae  of  the  aaue  aoedK 
They  both  produce  three  diSerent  iubatanMa;  l.iUa^ 
Mecca,  or  i^  Gilnid,  or  OpfAnimmmm .-  8.  TjfiifiifiM— | 
and,  3.  CarfxibtUtamum ;  tlie  fltst  obtained  b«  tte  bak 
of  tlie  balsam  treeii  by  simple  ioeiaion ;  tlia  aoeond  tr  fedk 
ing  the  branches  and  skimming  off  the  leein  M  it  mas  Ik 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  third,  by  HmpU  fnM^ 
oflhefi'uit.  They  are  no  longer  met  vitb,ereii  is  bi4h% 
about  Gilcad  in  Pale«tiue, 


Hynli,  k  nm-miii,  celebnted  from  til  antiquitj  for  it* 
•rcnutic  ind  frmgrant  propertiea,  ia  yielded  by  two  other 
■peeiei  of  thU  fnniu. 

BaiiamodMdrwt  Myrrha  is  a  Bmall  scrubby  tree  found 
in  AnUa  Felix,  near  Gison,  scattered  among  . specie*  of 
■cads,  •uphmbia,  and  moringa.  Both  its  wood  and  barL 
have  a  itnmg  and  remarkable  odour.  The  brancbea  are 
■tiff,  abort,  and  ipin^ ;  the  leaves  composed  of  three  obovale, 
UBcqnal  leaflet*,  with  distinct  crenatuies,  and  the  fruit  a 
nUTOW,  oral,  furrowed  plum,  luirounded  at  the  base  by  the 
pcniatont  calyx.     Its  Howera  arc  unknown  to  botanists. 

BaUamDdendrtm  Katof  has  fewer  spines,  and  downy  and 
mora  dtatinedy  aerratcd  leaves.  Its  woihI,  which  is  red  and 
RMTWua,  i*  a  common  article  of  sale  in  Epypt. 

Whataver  ma;  be  the  product  of  the  last  species,  which 
Ponkiihl  states  to  produce  the  myrrh  of  commerce,  it  ia 
now  certain  that  this  substance  is  yielded  by  Balsamoden- 
dron  Hyrrha,  which  Ehrenberi,'  found  on  the  frontiers  of 
Nubia  and  Arabia,  bearing  a  substance  identical  with  the 
tBynh  of  the  shop*.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  to  be  doubled 
tbat  the  suggeaiion  of  Bruce,  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a 
kind  of  mimoaa,  a  most  improbable  circumiilanca,  by  the 
way,  originated  in  some  incorrect  □bsur\  nliun. 

BaUcanodendrtm  in/lanirum  is  mentioned  as  a  fifth 
•pociea,  producing  oriental  clemi,  which  is  very  diflerent 
from  the  American  kind;  but  of  this  too  little  is  known  to 
enable  us  la  do  mora  than  advert  to  itx  existence. 

Myrth,  a  natural  gum-rcain,  tlie  source  of  which  was 
lung  doubtfol,  waa  observed  by  Ebrenberg  to  exude  from 
the  bark  of  the  above -ni en tioni'd  species  of  balm,  much  in 
the  ■ame  way  a*  gum  tragacantli  t-xudea  from  the  atlraga- 
tmi  venu.  It  ia  at  first  soR.  oily,  and  iif  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  tfaen  acquires  tlie  consistence  of  butter,  and  by  ex- 
pOHUre  to  the  air  becomes  harder,  and  clianges  lo  a  reddish 
hue.  As  met  with  in  cuiomerce,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  that 
which  i*  called  myrrh  in  teari,  and  that  called  myrrh  ia 
lorlt.  The  former,  called  also  myrrha  elecla,  ocetxta  in  dif- 
fefent-ahaped  pieces,  often  of  a  roundish  or  ansular  form, 
and  variable  siie.  but  generally  small,  of  a  reddish  yellow 
or  bruwnish  hue.  externally  rough,  and  nften  covered  with 
a  flna  powder.  In  other  pieces,  the  surface  has  a  nhining 
aspect,  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  action  of  alcohol. 
The  ftaeture  is  vitreous  or  conchoidal.  It  is  in  general  only 
panially  traospareot  at  the  edges  ;  when  perfectly  trana- 
parcat,  it  ia  of  auspicious  quality.  The  amell  i*  peculiar 
and  rather  disagreeable,  the  taste  is  bitter  and  very  un- 


Myrrh  in  sorts  is  the  term  applied  to  various  inferior  and 
aduUaratad  kinds.  These  are  generally  in  mui:h  larger 
pieces  than  that  described  above,  from  which  they  differ  in 
pbvsical  appearance  as  well  as  chemical  qualities. 

"Tbe  alcoliolic  tmcture  of  the  best  myrrh,  mixed  with  equal 
pans  uf  uitric  acid,  becomea  k<1  ot  violet.    The  tinctuie  uf 
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the  fhlie  myrrh  (of  Bonaatre)  so  treated  beoomea  turbid  and 
yellow,  but  not  red.  The  taste  of  Una  false  myrrh  is  very 
bitter,  but  the  amell  ia  that  of  turpentine.  Another  &l*e 
kind  is  in  its  inner  portion  almost  without  bitterness,  hut 
the  outer  portion  is  ellen  moistened  with  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  entirely  covered  over  with  some  of  the  genuine.  Dr.  Von* 
MartiuB  mention*  a  white  myrrh,  which  has  a  very  bittw 
taste  like  colocynth,  and  an  external  appearance  like  am- 
moniacum  ;  it  is  prubably  ammoniacum,  treated  with  tinc- 
ture of  colocynlh.  Another  false  myrrh  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  transparency  and  loss  bitter  taste. 

Bdellium  is  often  substituted  for  myrrh,  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  being  generally  in  larger  angular 
piece*,  of  a  dark-brown  hue,  scarcely  transparent  at  the 
edges ;  the  od>iur  fainter  and  more  agreeable  than  myrrh. 
It  softens  slightly  with  the  beat  of  the  hand,  while  myrrh  be- 
comes drier.  It  contains  more  bassorine.  and  possesses  some 
degree  of  acidity.  It  melts  almost  entirely  in  the  mouth, 
while  genuine  myrrh,  when  chewed,  adheres  to  the  teeth, 
and  imparts  to  the  saliva  a  mitky  colour. 

East  Indian  myrrh  is  in  brge  pieces,  altogether  opaque, 
frequently  covered  with  a  brownish -while  powder.  The 
source  of  this  is  unknown,  but  it  is  conjectured  bv  Louriero 
that  a  tree  called  lauriu  myrrha,  a  native  of  Cochin  China, 
yields  it  The  so-called  myrrh  of  Abyssinia,  which  is  gum 
opocaipatum,  is  yielded  by  the  aeaa'a  gvmmifera  (Wud.), 
called  also  /"^  Satta,  and  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  gum 
of  Bassora  or  Bagdad. 

A  portion  of  myirh  brought  from  Arabia  by  Ehrenbei^, 
analysed  by  Brandes.  yielded 

Resin,  soluble  in  ether        .         .        22 
Resin,  insoluble  in  ether  .  S 

Gum S4 

Bassorin  ,  9 

Volatile  oil  (myrrh  oil),  which  is  heavier 

than  water    ....  8 

Traces  of  salts,  malates,  benioates  and  sulphates. 


lul  dissolves  the  remauiing  34  part* ;  but  on  the  addition  of 
'ater,  it  becomes  opaque  and  milky,  but  without  any  pra- 
ipitate.  Acetic  acid  and  milk  also  dissolvo  it 
Myrrh,  though  containing  a  ^'olatile  oil,  seems  to  act  more 
from  lis  bitter  qualities,  which  apjiroach  to  llic  character  of 
iraulant  tunic.  It  Increases  the  energy  of  the  wholo 
frame,  giving  solidity  to  the  sotids,  and  greater  consistency 
to  the  fluids.     The   secretions   of  the   mucous  membranes 


lowed  by  a  sense  of  warmth,  which  diffuse*  Itself  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  The  appetite  is  increased,  and  the  diges- 
tive process  is  much  facilitated,  especially  where  there  ia 
weakness  and  torpidity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  sometiiuea 
accompanied  by  loo  opious  mucous  secretion,  (constituting 
what  is  termed  diarrhva  mucoia.) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  acted  upon  in  tite 
same  way ;  hence  myrrh  i*  very  useful  in  affections  of  lan- 
guid and  feelile  persons,  who  are  unable  tu  expocioraio  the 
abundant  fluid  secreted  by  tlie  air-tubes  (bronchia.)  Fur  the 
humid  and  chronic  cough  of  old  people  II  is  very  serviceable, 
especially  if  given  along  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  For  llw 
cure  of  a  cough  which  often  occurs  during  pregnancy,  and 
even  continue*  after  abortion,  along  with  oxide  of  line,  it  ia 
weU-suiled ;  as  well  a*  for  hysterical  coughs.  In  which  last 
it  may  he  given  along  with  cinchona  berk,  or  pteparaiiona 


of  ir 
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)  cleansing  power  : 
recommended  in 


1  the  c 


:emal  uWn, 
iptlon  (phl/iiii*  fiilmo- 
na/it) ;  but  in  the  early  stagfs,  or  even  tlie  later,  il  there 
be  much  hectic  fever,  it  is  quite  inadmiasibte :  and  when 
allowable,  it  is  only  useful  by  imiwrlmg  strength  to  expec* 
torate,  having  no  power  to  cure  the  disease. 

In  omenorrhma  ooourring  in  feeble  persons,  it  ia  of  gnat 
use,  along  with  aloetio  medicine*  and  preparation*  of  iraa. 

It  ia  bent  given  iu  substance  in  the  greater  number  of 
caae*  in  which  it  can  be  employed ;  but  as  a  naana  of 
cleansing  uloera,  a*  well  aa  a  waah  lo  parts  in  dani.ar  itT 
ulcerating  from  presaure  (as  in  patients  long  eonOned  lo 
bed,  from  fever,  fractured  limb*,  or  other  causes},  the  tinc- 
ture is  preferable. 

Myrrh  is  an  ingredient  in  a  great  many  tooth- powdrra. 

This  producv  of  the  BaltamndfrulriM  Oiltudeute,  though 
called  a  balsooii  aad  denuuuuatud  balaam  of  Mecca,  bolrtoi 
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of  Oilead,  ii  not  entitled,  cheipicaUy.  to  rank  as  such,  being  f  above.  To  produce  their  characteristic  effects  they  must  be 
an  nleo-resin.  It  Ia  of  two  kinds,  that  ohtuined  by  spoil-  digested  and  ussimilated  ;  on  which  account  they  are  chielly 
tane«)ua  exudation,  and  that  which  is  ohtaincd  hy  boiHng  aduiinistcrcd  internally,  their  external  application  being 
the  brdurhes.  The  former  is  w)  hij^ldy  pri/wl  in  the  East,  followed  hy  very  hniitcd  acttion.  They  are  with  dirticulty 
and  90  exiKMisive,  that  it  is  never  brought  to  Europe  That  soluble  in  the  aniniiil  juices,  so  that  it  is  not  till  after  tbey 
which  is  obtained*  by  boiling  is  of  different  qualities  and  ,  have  been  used  for  suine  time  that  the  secretions  acquira 
yalue,  accordini;  as  the  boil  in*;  is  continued  lor  a  short  or  i  their  peculiar  odour.  These  facts,  taken  into  considrraiiuii 
longtime.  When  for  a  short  time  only,  the  substance'  alon^  with  the  endurinfr  nature  of  their  action,  point  out 
trhieh  lloiits  on  ihc  surface  is  hijjhly  esteemed,  and  almost ;  their  •rreater  fitness  f«ir  chronic  than  acute  di>ea]iea. 
all  of  this  riuulity  is  conitumcd  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  They  nniy  be  regarded  as  stimulantA  of  the  secretory  and 
Eirypt.  The  variety  protmre*!  by  lonsj-con tinned  boiling  is  excretory  systems,  which  they  rouse  to  continued  actiuiL 
sent  to  Euro|)e  in  small  conical,  leaden  bottles,  the  mouth  Their  influence  is  trreatest  over  mucous  membranes,  tha 
of  which  is  closed  with  a  leaden  stopper,  and  covered  over  secretions,  from  which  they  render  more  abundant  when 
trith  bladder.  The  fresh  balsam  is  of  moderate  consistence,  deficient,  and  more  consistent  when  too  liquid  and  of  im- 
of  a  li^ht  yellow  colour,  (xlour  a;;reeable,  the  taste  bitterish,  perfect  (lualily.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  lunm  and 
aromatic  and  heat  in  jr  ;  specific  grav.  O'JSn.  When  dropped  of  the  urinary  passages  seem  to  l)c  more  under  their  in- 
upon  water  it  sprt^ads  out  into  a  thin  Aim,  which  may  be  fluence  than  that  of  the  intestinal  cnnal.  They  po^sesii  a 
skimmed  off  the  surface  with  a  spoon.  When  exposed  to  similar  power  over  the  skin,  the  secretion  of  which  (bey 
the  air  fi)r  some  days,  it  loses  this  property,  as  well  as  its  rej^ulate  according  to  its  condition:  when  cool,  pale,  dry, 
fine  smell.  It  has  been  dcscribiHl  by  Strabo  (b.  xvi.  p.  763  < :  !  and  in  a  state  of  atony,  they  promote  the  perspirsttiim ;  but 
*  The  balsam  is  a  shrub  of  a  brambly  appearance  or  kind,  if  the  weakness  be  so  great  that  the  skin  is  covered  with  % 
like  the  cytisus  and  tcrebmthus,  and  possesses  aromatic  I  cold  clammy  sweat,  or  of  a  colliquative  kind,  the  balsimie 
properties.    They  cut  the  bark,  and  catch  the  juice  that    medicines  frequently  chw-k  its  How. 

exudes  in  vessels  :  the  juice  resembles  oily  milk.  W^hen  I  When  uiven  in  large  and  long-rontihued  doset,  they  art 
put  into  shells  it  hanlens,  or  assumes  consistence.  It  has  |  upon  the  vas^lar  system,  and  quicken  the  heart's  ailioii, 
wonderful  powers  in  curing  headaches,  incipient  defluxions  as  well  as  the  extreme  or  capillary  vessels,  which  last  they 
(he  means  catarrhs),  and  dimness  of  the  eyes  :  it  is  accord-     "  '         '    -  ^         '  '  "  *     '■-  -*     -*  --^  -^ 


ingly  high  priced.    The  xylobalsamum  is  also  used  as  an 
aromatic* 

Numerous  fabulous  statements  are  recorded  in  writers 


excite  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them,  as  in  tba 
case  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

They  possess  some  power  over  the  ner\*ou8  system,  but 
less  over  the  nerves  of  aninial^than  of  organic  life.     It  i»  in 


on  medical  substances  rt>s|>ecting  this  article:  such,  fori  diseases  referable  to  morbid  states  of  the  nervet  of  organic 
example,  as  the  mode  of  judging  of  its  purity  by  dipping  life  tliat  balsamic  medicines  are  most  useftil,  etpeeiallj 
the  flnirer  in  it,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  when,  if  it  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  weakness,  torpor,  and  iRiperftfd 
burns  without  causing  pain,  it  is  considered  pure.  From  action.  They  act  also  on  the  nervous  system  when  over- 
its  high  price  it  is  often  adulterated  with  sesamum  oil,  the  excited,  calming  it,  and  approaching,  in  this  respect  loiha 
pro<hi(*e  of  the  Pinus  biihantea,  and  P.  Canadenns,  Chian  character  of  antispasmodics.  Under  this  head  he -loin  is 
turpentine,  and  even  tar.  A  portion  of  the  purest  kind,  ana-  the  most  powerful,  and  most  frequently  employed,  ganenllj 
ly^ed  by  Trommsdorff,  yielded  '     '     '*  "    » 

Volatile  oil  .  .  30  per  cent. 

Resin  (with  some  extractive)         64         „ 

Re!»in,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  a  small  quantity. 
It  burns  without  leaving  any  residuum. 
Though  formerly  considered  a  cure  for  many  diseases,  it 

has  now  fallen  into  disuse.     Any  benefit  which  might  be  are  frequently  very  beneficial  in  common  colds,  to  lesM 

derived  from  it  can  l>e  obtained  from  any  of  the   finer  tur-  the  couuh  and  facilitate  the  expecloratiim,  in  the  later  Slagci 

peiitines.     Its  heating  qualities  render  it  very  unfit  for  cases  of  hoopm>;-cough,  and  in  the  humid  cough  of  old  or  weak 

Mhere  any  inflammatory  action  exists,  whether  internal,  as  p4Tsons,  f.  ^.  in  one  of  the  morbid  states  popularly  railed 

Consumption,  or  external,  as  wounds.    There  is  reason  to  be-  asthma.     Balsamic  medicines  are,   howeyer,    totally  inad- 

lieve  that  many  of  the  cordials  sold  under  the  name  of  balms  missible  when  the  asthmatic  symptoms  are  connecled  wilk 

contain  no  portion  of  Me<'ca   balsam  :  hut   that  the  most  any  organic  change  of  the  heart  or  lungs.     They  nay  bt 

celebrated  of  these  medicines,  called   Solomon's   Balm  of  advantageously  employed  in   the  later  stages  of  influeua 

Gilead,  consists  of  cardamoms  and  brandy,  which  must  be  and   suffocative  catarrh.    The  early  use   of  pen*gorie  IB 


in  the  form  called  pan  gone  efirir. 

From  what  is  stated  above,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  in- 
suited  to  the  beginning  or  early  stages  of  the  diMsaaes  in 
which  they  are  most  commonly  employed  by  uninformed 
persona.  So  long  as  any  acute  inflammatory  action  eiiill 
they  are  decidedly  hurtful ;  but  after  this  has  Mubaided  ihif 


common  colds  is  frequently  productive  of  much  ii\jury. 
The  external  employment  of  Imlsams  is   almost 


even  more  hurtful  than  any  balsam. 

BALSAMS.  The  substances  commonly  included  under 
this  title  are  of  various  natures:  first,  there  are  natural  bal-  pletely  banished  from  nnxlern  surgery.  The  evil  of  thsir 
sains  exuding  from  trees,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  &c.,  .'  employment  was  obvious  to  theejes.  Priafx  btiUam^womii 
which  contain  benzoic  acid  and  resm,  and  these  only  balsam^  ijuhitrn  for  cufs^  ^.,  as  certain  combinatioiis  or 
will  be  considered  at  present.  There  are,  besides,  the  solutions  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  storax,  and  benioin  in  itailai 
balsams  of  Copaiba,  Gilead,  &c. ;  these  contain  no  ben-  spirit  were  called,  had,  when  apidied  to  recent  woundi^ 
xoic  acid,  but  are  turpentines  cimtaining  a  volatile  oil  and  '  the  manifest  bad  effect  of  stimulating  the  edges,  and  ioic^ 
resin ;  these  will  l>e  di>scribed  as  tun>cn tines.  Lastly,  there  \  posing  a  mechanical  imiie<liinent  to  their  union  by  tktJM 
Were  in  former  pharinacopasias  sundry  very  different  pi-e|)a-  j  intention^  as  the  direct  reunion  of  di\'ided  surfaces  ia  tenncd 
rations  ranked  totrcther  as  balsams.  For  example,  balsam  by  surt^cons.  In  this  way  they  were  healed  by  suppuratMMI 
of  sulphur,  traumatic  balsam.  &c.:  these,  when  retained  in  and  granulation,  which  is  a  much  more  tedious  pnotm, 
modern  pharmacopuiias,  are  arranged  under  other  forms.         To  S4)me  indolent  wounds  and  sores,  especially  in  parts  DOC 

Balsams   are   obtained  from  certain  vegetables,  chiefly    posscsse<l   of  much  vascularity,  their  application   * 
of  the  I  f^uminosof  or  pea  tribe,  the  Styniceee  or  storax  i  times  beneficial.    Internal  wounds  and  ulcers  are  i 


in  generd 


equally  injured  by  them :  their  vaunted  power  of  curing 
consumptum  is  only  maintainefl  by  ignorant  and  vnprin* 
cipled  persons,  who  vend  their  pernick>u8  compounds  to  ite 
weak  and  credulous  among  their  suffering  feUow-cfBaturely 


tribe,  and  that  se(*tion  of  Anifntaceee  called  Saficin^rr, 
Numerous  i^ubstaiices  of  a  resinous  nature  were  formerly 
designated  balsams^  and  turpentines  and  balsams  are  still 
popularly  confounded  with  eac:h  other.     The  term  balsam, 

however,  should  \w  limited  to  such  articles  as  contain  ben-  ■  whom  they  delude  both  of  health  and  money. 
zoic  acid  along  with  a  volatile  od  and  resin.    The  others,  I      [For  balsam  of  Canada,  see  PiNUs  Balsakba;  ibrbal- 
which  contain  only  volatile  oil  and  resin,  should  hff  called    sam  of  Copaiba,  sec  Cofaipkra;  and  fat  balaama  of  Fora 
turpentines,  or  oleo- renins.     The  true  balsams  appear  to  be  .  and  Tolu,  see  Myrospkkmum.] 

only  five,  viz.,  balsam  of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  (yielded  BALTIC  SEA  is  a  close  sea,  which  occnpiet,  ia  It  vcifc 
by  the  Mf/rospermum  f)erniferum  and  M.  Tnluifcrum  fe- '  the  centre  of  northern  Runipe,  separating  Sweden  and  the 
guminoscf),  A\\i\  \\GWio\\\,  itom  Stynuv  benzoin  {,Dnfandfr\  Danish  islands  from  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  It 
and  St  -rax,  from  Sti/rax  offlrinalitt  {Styracea*),  and  liquid-  extends  from  54°  to  66°  N.  lat..  and  from  10°  to  30^  B.lonip. 
aiiilicr.  fumi  the  J.iquniumbur  ^tyraci/bia,  and  L,  imbe/bis  \  Its  great  length  and  comparatively  small  breaclih  «1» 
(»S;///'7// *?«»).  it  the   form  of  an   exten>ive  gulf,  and   such  it  wou*d  be 

Tin-  «)l)servati«>ns  upon  the  nu»dical   uses  of  balsams  are  '  c<msidere<l.  if  it  were  not  separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
therefore  to  be  uudei^tood  to  apply  only  to  those  specified  (  by  the  low  and  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land  which 
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ftirtns  tlie  soiitYiem  part  of  the  Danish  peninaula  called 
Schieawi^.  It  i^  connected  with  the  ocean  by  means  of  a 
lar^c  gulf  calh^d  Kattegat,  which  separates  Denmark  from 
Norwav  and  Sweilen,  and  bv  three  Ktruits,  the  Sound,  the 
Great  Helt,  and  the  Little  Helt,  which  may  be  considered 
a»  three  gates  by  whicli  the  Baltic  Sea  is  entered. 

The  main  budv  of  the  Baltic  Sea  does  not  he  in  one 
direction.  Between  Di-nmark  and  Prussia  it  extends  from 
west  to  cast,  but  l)elween  Cape  Torhanisudde  in  Sweden 
and  Cape  Bru^te^o^t  in  Prussia  it  bend>  to  the  north,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  main  bofly  lies  nearly  due  north  and 
south.  The  5fith  parallel  divides  this  main  body  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  but  the  northern  adds  considerably  to  its 
extent  by  branching  otV  into  three  largo  gulfs,  those  of 
Bothnia.  Finland,  and  Livonia. 

A  hue  drawn  from  Swmenn'inde  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Stettiner  llatf,  about  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Baltic, 
to  Torneo,  is  little  less  than  90ti  miles  lonj;.  The  breadth 
of  this  sea  is  not  L'reat ;  and  the  most  western  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest. Between  the  Danish  i>lands  and  the  coast  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  Mccklenbur^Tf  it  is  nowhere  more  than  thirty  miles 
in  width,  and  frcKiuently  less.  Farther  to  tlieea>t  it  is  wider. 
The  i>land  of  Riigen  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  the 
southern  shores  of  Sweden.  Gradually  increasing  towards 
the  east,  its  greatest  width  is  at  its  bend  northward,  between 
Torhamsudde  and  BruMerort,  where  it  may  measure  about 
150  miles.  The  main  btnlv  narrows  verv  little  farther  to  the 
north,  its  mean  width  being  always  lu'tween  120  and  l,iU 
miles.  But  the  far-extended  limbs  of  this  part  are  much 
narrower.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  extends  to  the  north 
for  about  400  miles,  is  only  fro»n  'M)  to  IdU  miles  wide  ; 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  runs  ab(Hit  280  miles 
to  the  east,  is  not  more  than  fn)m  forty  to  seventy  nnles 
in  breadth.  The  smallest  of  the  three  jjulfs,  that  of  Livnnia 
or  Ri;/a,  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  wide  :  but  it  cxten(l.<> 
only  ab')ut  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east  between  J^i' 
vonia  and  C'oorland. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  sea,  according;  to  the  calculations 
of  German  geographers,  is  upwards  of  1  GO, 000  square  miles. 

The  ^outllern  coa<»t  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  Little  Belt  to 
Cape  Demesnes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  is 
low  and  sand),  and  luied  by  numerous  sand  banks.  The 
heacli  is»  covered  with  small  pebbles  oi  granite  and  por- 
phyr)',  which,  in  some  places,  as  at  Dobberan  m  Mecklen- 
burg, have  formed  walls  of  considerable  height  and  extent ; 
in  many  other  parts  there  are  downs,  or  sand-hills.  This 
part  of  the  coast  is  characterized  by  fresh-water  lakes 
called  Hafls,  which  arc  separated  from  the  sea  by  very  nar- 
row and  »andy  but  somewhat  elevated  tracts  of  land  called 
Nehrungs.  C'litfs  and  riK'ks  be;; in  to  ap])ear  near  Capo 
Dumeitnes,  but  the  shores  of  the  (fulf  of  J^i vonia  are  low, 
and  commonly  sandy,  though  in  a  few  places  interrupt(>d 
by  a  rocky  beach.  The  rocky  coa^t  becomes  general 
at  Cape  Spinthambrc,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin* 
land  :  and  it  preser\'cs  this  character  along  this  gulf  and 
that  of  Bothnia,  and  even  to  the  south  of  the  latter  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound  of  Calmar,  which  separates  the 
i>laud  of  (Eland  from  the  continent.  With  the  exception 
of  the  innermiist  rece>ses  of  both  gulfs,  which  are  low  and 
bandy,  the  whole  of  this  extensive  coa>t  is  rocky,  though 
oummonly  low,  rising  in  \ery  few  places  to  more  than 
fifiy  feet.  Along  this  coa^t  there  are  numerous  ditfs 
and  Mi'ky  islands  of  small  extent,  called  by  the  Swedes 
»kitr  (pronounced  share),  which  render  access  to  iUi  jxirts  as 
ditlli'ult  as  it  is  rendered  on  the  southern  shore  by  the 
nuuieruu<  sandbanks.  The  >h'ires  of  the  Sound  of  Calmar 
are  >aii>l)  and  low,  but  at  Cape  Torhanisudde  rocks  appear 
agdui,  and  continue  \iestward  to  SoltvitsUirg,  with  a  con- 
luderable  elrvation.  The  remainder,  or  the  coasts  of  Scania, 
are  of  niiNlerate  height,  but  not  riM*ky, 

The  bjrtui  of  the  H.iltie  Sea  is  of  cimsiderablc  extent. 
On  the  H4iuth  it  receives,  by  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  the 
drainage  ot  countries  whieli  he  -liiO  miles  and  upwanlsfrom 
it>*  Mioieii.  On  the  cast  it  d>es  not  extend  quite  so  far;  yet 
the  Nieuien  and  tlit*  Ditiia,  near  their  sources,  drain  amntries 
which  are  frnm  2'io  t«)  ;umi  miles  from  the  sea.  To  the  north 
of  tUe  Gulf  of  Finland  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  benmies 
luore  contracted.  l)iou::h  r>und  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
s-uilliwanls  to  the  parallel  i»f  Stockholm,  it  generally  e\- 
letnK  IjO  mib's  tnuu  the  coast.  It  is  only  at  its  western 
i*\ti-e:iiii\,  where  "it  HppPMches  llie  North  Si»;i,  that  the  waters 
falhnu  M*\  It  ha\e  a  ^hort  course,  frequently  otilv  a  few 
iniivj*.     Comparing   the  extent  of  country  drained  by  the 


riveni  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Baltie,  with  that 
drained  by  the  rivers  which  fall  in  other  parts  of  the 
o<;ean,  it  appears  that  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe,  ami  is  only  excee<led  by  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  even  by  the  latter  not  to  any  large 
amount.  The  drainage  of  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  sur- 
face of  Europe  goes  to  the  Baltic. 

The  basin  of  close  seas  is  generally  \)ounded  by  moun- 
tains or  high  table-lands,  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulfe 
of  Persia  and  of  Arabia;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  countries 
lying  within  the  basin  are  not  subject  to  have  their  climate 
materially  influenced  by  that  of  the  countries  situated  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  basin.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Baltic.  Only  a  comparatively  sipall  part,  not  one-fourth  of 
the  boundary  of  its  basin,  is  formed  by  hi«»h  mountains ; 
the  remainder  rises  to  no  great  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  sinks  with  a  very  gradual  and  often  imper- 
ceptible descent  towards  the  sea.  By  this  singular  position 
some  of  the  most  distinguishing  pecuharities  t»f  the  sea, 
as  well  as  of  the  country  about  it,  may  be  explained. 

Perhaps  in  no  inliabite<l  country  on  the  globe  such  a 
quantity  of  snow  falls  as  in  the  countries  round  the 
Baltic.  This  phenomenon  may  be  account cfl  for  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Baltic  l»eing  alternately  filled  with 
warm  moisture,  and  subjected  to  a  dry  piercing  cold ;  and 
by  the  frequent  and  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  warm  moisture  is  brought  by  the  south- 
western and  western  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over 
the  low  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  e(iually  low  plains  of 
northern  Germany,  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  the  forest  of 
Wolkhoiisk,  where  the  Volga  rises.  Upon  a  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  to  the  north-east,  east,  or  south-east,  the  cold 
dry  air  from  the  frozen  shores  «if  the  Icy  Sea,  the  elevated 
countries  along  the  Ural  Mountains  or  the  coldstep(>es  ex- 
tending to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  brought  into 
contat't  with  the  moisture,  which  being  suddenly  ccm- 
dens(»d,  covers,  in  the  form  of  snow,  the  countries  round  the 
Baltic.  In  summer  the  same  causes  produce  an  alternatioQ 
of  rainy  and  fair  weather.  To  this  peculiar  character  of 
their  climate  these  countries  owe  their  wealth.  Though 
not  endowed  with  great  fertility,  the  soil  being,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  sandy  and  light,  they  astound  in  timber  of 
the  best  nuality  ;  support,  in  their  gii'cn  pastures,  innume- 
ralde  henls  of  cattle  ;  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  grain* 
which  have  made  the^e  districts  the  richest  granary  of  the 
globe.  No  other  portion  of  the  earth  approaching  Sf)  near  the 
Polar  Circle  can  be  compared  with  them  in  natural  wealth. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  (qualities  by  which  the  Baltic  is  dis- 
tinguished are  intimately  connected  with  the  climate  of  its 
basin.  By  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  three  pounds 
of  water  taken  fnuu  the  North  Sea  (Mmtain  747  grains  of 
salt,  but  the  same  quantity  fnmi  the  Baltic  does  not  yield 
more  than  389  grains.  In  general,  it  is  calculated  that  salt 
constitutes  only  fr<mi  ^^\\\  to  Vc^^^  P^^t  ^^  ^^^  waters  of  the 
Baltic;  but  here  also  some  variations  exist.  The  northern 
parts,  especially  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  contain  less  than  the 
others:  and  the  amount  varies  greatly  aci*urding  to  the  sea- 
sons. At  midsummer  only  a  ton  of  salt  can  be  obtained 
from  about  :iOi>  tons  of  sea  water  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, while  at  Christmas  jO  tons  give  the  same  quaoiity.  The 
weight  of  the  water,  taken  from  the  centre  ut  the  Baltic,  is 
to  that  of  fresh  \\ater  as  1038  or  1-n.n  to  I'UUO;  that  of  the 
Atlantic  is  1  iss.  This  small  degree  of  saltness  is  doubt- 
less to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  ({uantity  of  freshwater 
uhich  in  sprmg  time  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer* 
when  the  snow  is  mi'lting,  is  brought  down  by  the  numer- 
ous swollen  ami  rapid  rivers.  The  streams  which  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  more  nunientus  ami  rapid  ilian 
the  rest;  accordingly  this  |>urtiou  of  the  Baltic  contains 
less  suit  than  other  )mrt<. 

The  comparatively  small  depth  of  the  Baltic  may  ^r- 
haps  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  rivers 
which  flow  into  it.  In  this  res|HH*t  the  Baitu*  may  l>e  con 
sidered  as  the  vast  a*stuary  of  a  great  nunil>er  of  streams; 
and  the  greatcht  part  of  its  surface  is  filled  up  b\  the  bam 
formed  by  rivers,  which  in  spring- lime  are  exceedingly 
turbid,  atid  carry  down  vast  quanuties  uf  earthy  matter. 
This  supiH)siti«>n  is  confirmed  by  its  depth  l>eing  gn-atest 
wiiere  n<»  great  rivers  enter,  as  near  tue  island  of  B«»rn- 
holm,  and  between  it  and  the  coasit  m{  Sweden,  whertf  it  it 
no  ami  even  lU  fathoms  deep,  while  in  general  it  only 
attains  from  forty  to  ^ixty  fathoms.  The  common  depth  «»f 
the  North  Sea  is  from  112U  to  150  fathoms. 
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To  these  two  circumstances-^the  small  decree  of  saltncss 
and  the  Uttle  dupth  of  its  waters— it  is  to  be  attributed  that 
the  hhores  of  the  Baltic  nearly  every  vear  are  covered  with 
ice,  which  in  (ireneral,  from  the  end  of  JJerember  to  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  shuts  up  the  harbours,  straits,  and  bays, 
and  interrupts  navigation.  In  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  of 
Biithnia  the  I'reczing  be^ns  sooner  and  ends  later.  In  the 
first  months  of  the  year  preat  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes 
met  with  between  Stockholm  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and 
Oesel.  It  even  happens,  though  rarely,  that  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  Baltic  are  frozen  over.  Arconling  to  tradition, 
a  communication  over  the  ice  was  established  in  1333  be- 
tween the  town  of  Lubeck  and  the  Danish  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Prussia,  and  public-houses  were  erected  along  the 
road.  In  1638  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  army 
over  both  Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand ;  and  in  our 
days,  in  1809.  a  Russian  corps  passed  from  Finland  to 
Sweden  over  the  ice,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  called  the  Quarkcn. 

The  waves  uf  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in 
the  North  Sea,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
they  break  much  more  abruptly.  The  first  circumstance  is 
probably  caused  by  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  the  se- 
cond by  its  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  current  of  the  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  wid«!  river  or  a  large  rostuary.  It  commences  at  the  re- 
motest extremities,  and  its  course  is  towards  the  outlets  of 
the  sea.  The  greatest  volume  of  fresh  water  is  discharged 
by  numerous  rivers  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  whose  united  waters  form  a  current  which  is 
very  rapid  in  the  strait  of  the  Quarken.  It  becomes  less 
rapid  where  the  gulf  enlarges,  and  divides  afterwards  at  the 
Aland  Islands  into  different  branches,  which  however  again 
unite,  and  the  stream  is  felt  over  the  whole  surface  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  sea,  until  it  makes  its  exit  through  the 
three  straits,  being  most  sensible  in  the  Little  Belt.  What 
is  commonly  observed  in  wide  asstuaries  happens  here  also. 
When  a  strong  wind  has  blown  directly  into  the  entrance 
for  some  time,  it  changes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx 
of  water  from  the  open  sea.  Such  a  temporary  current  is 
ftaid  to  exist  sometimes  oven  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  after  a  long  prevalence  of  north-west  winds. 

The  tides,  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North 
Sea  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially  along 
the  shores  of  Grermany  and  Jutland,  decrease  rapidly  in  the 
Kattegat,  so  that  in  some  places  they  produce  only  weak 
and  irregular  oscillations  of  the  water.  Their  feeble  efforts 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  three  straits,  but  farther  south- 
ward they  disappear  entirely.  At  Copenhagen  the  average 
tide  is  about  one  foot. 

The  Swedish  naturalists  have  observed  a  rise  of  the  waters 
in  the  Baltic,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  another  cause. 
The  surface  sometimes  rises  to  three  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  ordinary  level,  and  maintains  itself  at  that  height  some- 
times only  for  a  few  days,  but  occasionally  for  several  weeks 
altogether.  This  change  occurs  in  all  seasons,  but  is  most 
frequent  in  autumn.  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been 
explained  in  a  satisfactor)'  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  fish  either  as  to  species  or 
numbers.  Tlie  herring  once  visited  it  in  shoals,  and  this 
fishery  was  considerable  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  along 
the  coasts  of  Scania  or  southern  Sweden ;  but  since  that 
time  only  individuals  have  been  caught.  It  would  even 
seem  that  it  has  abandoned  the  Kattegat.  But  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  esi)ecially  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
a  fish  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  which  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  herring  by  its  being  smaller.  It  is  called  straem- 
ling,  and  is  the  only  fish  of  the  Baltic  wlrich  is  not  con- 
sumed in  its  fresh  state,  but  dried,  salted,  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  a  distant  market.  The  greatest  quantity  is 
taken  between  the  Quarkcn  and  the  Aland  Islands,  and 
many  families  on  this  coast  gain  their  subsistence  by  this 
fishery.  The  next  most  im|)ortant  fishery  is  that  in  (he 
straits  between  the  Danish  Islands.  Many  species,  which 
are  not  found  farther  to  the  east,  especially  those  of  the 
cod  kind,  enter  these  straits  from  the  Kattegat,  and  afrt)rd 
an  abun<lant  supply  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  smaller  islands.  On  the  east  c^)ast  of  the  Baltic 
o'lly  a  few  families  subsist  bv  fishing  alone,  if  we  except 
tht?  island  of  G)thhuul  and  the  Aland  Islands,  on  which 
a  consideralile  niimhcr  of  seals  are  killed  at  the  breaking 
lip  ot  the  ice  which  in  winter  attaches  itself  to  these- 
islands.     The  most  abundant  species  of  fish,  next  to  those 


already  named,  are  salmon,  sturgeon,  tarhot.  and  floundtrg 
and  the  sword-fish.  Whales  are  aometimei»  but  rmrely.eart 
upon  the  shore  in  a  dead  state.  The  Delphinus  Phocasu 
is  frequently  caught  along  the  shores  of  Scania. 

.Among  the  productions  of  the  Baltic  we  maat  notioa 
amber.  Though  met  with  sometimes  in  a  few  other  eoan- 
tries,  as  in  Sicily,  it  is  only  on  the  southern  coast  of  thii 
sea,  and  especially  in  Prussia,  between  K5nigabeig  and 
Memel,  that  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities.  Part 
is  dug  up  in  a  few  places  at  a  distance  of  two  hundnd  fleet 
from  the  beach ;  and  part  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  wavai 
after  a  prevalence  of  north-westerly  and  westerly  winds. 
[See  Ambkr.] 

llie  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  limbert 
grain  of  different  kinds,  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  in  tne  grsatssC 
abundance  and  of  the  first  quality.  If  we  except  the 
seas  contiguous  to  the  British  islands,  and  that  which 
encloses  the  maritime  tracts  of  the  Chinese  empiR,  no 
portion  of  the  ocean  is  so  much  frequented  by  ships  as 
the  Baltic.  To  support  this  assertion  we  shall  only  ststs^ 
that  in  1829,  13,486  vessels  passed  through  the  Sciund.  and 
several  hundred  more  through  the  canal  of  Kiel ;  and  aU 
this  in  spite  of  the  difiiculties  and  disadvantages  to  which 
the  navigation  of  this  sea  is  subject  These  dimeultiea  arise 
partly  from  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  partly  ftom  its 
numerous  sand-banks  along  the  southern  and  eastern  shoraSk 
where  shipwrecks  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  part. 
It  is  thought  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  which  visit 
the  Baltic  are  annually  lost,  while  the  oommeroe  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  is  carried  on  with  the  loss  of 
one  per  cent.  Besides  this,  the  harbours  of  the  Balde  an 
shut  up  for  three  or  four  months  by  the  ice,  and  thus  the 
navigation  is  interrupted  for  nearly  one  third  of  the  yew. 
Another  disadvantage  is  the  shallowness  of  the  harbouis  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  complete  want  of  tides.  Ne 
vessel  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  can  enter  any  haiboor 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  most  of  them  admit  onlv 
such  as  draw  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Consequently  the  vesesb 
which  visit  these  ports  average  only  between  200  and  300 
tons.  This  circumstance  places  these  countries  under  gnat 
disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  ranols 
parts.  In  long  voyages  the  profit  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  large  vessels  is  much  greater  than  when  smsH 
ships  are  used ;  and  countries  which  are  limited  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  latter  cannot  enter  into  competition  with 
those  which  use  large  vessels.  The  navigation  of  the  eouk* 
tries  about  the  Baltic  consequently  extends  only  to  their 
own  sea  and  the  neighbouring  ports  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
shows  the  great  advantages  Britain  derives  from  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  which  makes  it  the  natural  denosi- 
tory  of  the  commodities  exported  from  the  Baltic,  wluBh 
from  the  ports  of  Britain  are  afterwards  carried  in  othsr 
vessels  to  the  remote  countries  where  they  an  oonanmad. 
The  harbours  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  an  maA 
deeper,  and  admit  vessels  of  600  tons  and  upwards ;  bat  m 
these  countries  are  less  productive,  their  trade  is  in 
quence  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  Swedes  who  inhabit  the  coasts  long  since 
that  some  places  formerly  covered  by  the  sea  had  be- 
come dry  land  in  the  course  of  time.  This  induced  eome 
Swedish  naturalists  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  Baltie 
was  lowering.  But  as  that  opinion  could  not  be  adqplsd 
without  supposing  that  the  surface  of  the  whole  ocean  un- 
derwent a  similar  change,  others  thought  that  .the  whole 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  slowly  rising.  Celsios 
even  calculate<l,  about  eighty  years  ago,  firom  some  tivdi- 
tional  data,  that  this  rise  amounted  to  about  forty- Ave 
inches  in  a  century ;  but  other  investigations  wen  not 
favourable  to  his  opinion.  He  as  well  as  Linnssua  pot 
marks  on  a  few  rocks,  that  this  matter  might  be  decided  on 
safer  evidence ;  but  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  suUect 
still  prevails.  It  is  certain  that,  especially  aloni^  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  still  more  to  the  north  of  the  Quarken« 
several  tracts  are  now  dry  land  which  wera  formerly  eo- 
vered  by  the  sea ;  as  for  instance  near  Tomeo.  some  plaees 
which  were  passed  over  in  boats  by  the  French  astnmomen 
when  they  measured  a  degree,  are  now  changed  into  meac 
dows.  As,  however,  this  (wrtion  of  the  gulf  receives  veiy 
numerous,  large  and  rapid  rivers,  which  oring  down  gmt 
quantities  of  stones  and  earthy  matter,  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable tliat  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  rivers. 

The  Baltic  is  called  by  the  Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedea 
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1  tern  Sea.  It  ii  uncertain  whence  the  name  of  Baltic 
i>tid.  It  was  firat  used  bv  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  monk 
Pt  %u^i  twelfth  century,  in  his  (lescription  of  the  Baltic  and 
he  oountries  about  it.  Several  etymolopes  have  been  pro- 
NMed  :  some  derive  it  from  the  Danish  Baelt,  which  si^ni- 
let  a  irirdle ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  If  derived 
rom  the  lanfii^at^e  of  the  antient  Prussians,  whii*h  is  now 
iXtinct  and  entirely  unknown.  In  the  Lithuanian  language, 
rhich  probably  had  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  antient 
Russians,  balta  signifies  trAi/e;  and  it  would  seem  that 
eas  which  in  winter  are  partly  covered  with  ice  have  fre* 
luently  been  called  White  Seas.  (Catteau,  Tableau  de  la 
r  Baltiaue ;  Travels  of  Von  Buch,  Thompson,  Schubert) 

BALTIMORE,  a  considerable  city  in  the  c^mnty  of  the 
ante  name  in  the  state  of  Mar}'land,  in  the  United  States 
f  America.  Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
iver  Patapsco,  and  between  it  and  Gunpowder  River,  both 
if  which  streams  empty  themselves  into  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
he  west  side  near  its.  head.  The  county  is  separated  from 
Inn  Arundel  county  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Patapsco,  and  from  Harford  county  on  the  east  and  north- 
ast  by  the  Gunpowder.  On  the  west  and  north-west  it 
oins  Frederick  county,  has  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  and 
1  bounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  south-east. 

In  1 729  an  act  was  passed  by  the  proprietary  government 
f  Maryland  for  erecting  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the 
^atapsco,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  laid  out  and 
ailed  Baltimore,  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  colony 
f  Maryland.  For  many  years  it  did  not  flourish,  and 
1 176S  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  Captain  Hall 
bIU  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers 
f  the  declaration  of  independence,  whom  the  captain 
aw  in  his  visit  to  America,  in  1 828,  that  Baltimore,  which 
hen  contained  7000  houses,  was  a  village  of  only  seven 
onses  within  Mr.  Carroll's  raemor}'.  The  rapid  extension 
f  the  place  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribe^l  to  its  position,  which 
I  so  favourable  for  foreign  trade,  and  which  nas  been  suf- 
nt  to  overbalance  the  disadvantage  of  unhealthiness,  to 
uuih  it  has  always  been  exposed,  though  in  a  less  degree 
ow  than  formerly. 

The  town  of  Baltimore  is  built  round  a  basin  which  forms 
DO  of  the  securest  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
apable  of  containing  2000  sail  of  merchant-ships.  The 
ntranoe  to  this  harbour,  which  is  little  more  than  a  pistol- 
liot  in  width,  is  defended  by  a  fort.  At  common  tides  the 
ater  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  harbour  is  at  all  times 
eep  enough,  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  to  re- 
Rve  ships  of  large  burthen,  but  only  small  vessels  can  go 
uite  up  to  the  town.  As,  from  its  formation,  vessels  can 
nly  depart  fVom  this  harbour  with  the  wind  in  a  particular 
natter,  it  is  usual  for  large  ships  to  load  and  unload  in  a 

rbour  near  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  which  is  formed  by 

neck  of  land  called  Fell's  Point.  For  the  convenience 
r  being  near  to  the  shipping,  many  stores  and  houses  have 
een  built  on  this  point,  and  these  arc  now  so  numerous  as 

>  be  joined  to,  and  to  form  a  part  of,  the  cit>'  of  Balti- 
re. 

rhe  exports  of  Baltimore  consist  principally  of  tobacco, 
^heat,  wheat-tlour,  maize,  hemp  and  Hax ;  and  its  imports, 
f  colonial  produce  and  the  principal  European  pro<lucts  and 
nufactures.  Much  of  the  export  trade  that  was  carried 
»  at  this  port  has  of  late  been  transferred  to  New  York, 
ving  to  tlie  great  improvements  in  water  communication 
rith  Ihc  interior  effected  by  the  latter  city.  In  conseciuencc 
n  attempt  ban  been  made  to  revive  the  commercial  activity 
r  Baltimore  by  the  construction  of  railroads  to  facilitate  the 
onveyance  of  priNlure  to  and  fnmi  the  interior.  One  of 
iiese  railroads,  as  ori^nally  projected,  was  to  extend  from 
Kaltimoro  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  by  a  route  which  would 

ike  its  li'iigth  :{25  miles.  The  proposed  capital  for  thia. 
uilcrtaking  was  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  which  the  state 
BbMrri)>e<l  liU^rally.  This  niilroad  is  partially  nHistructed 
ml  in  operation,  but  great  obstacles  to  its  completion  have 
een  prcM^nted.  Another  railway,  to  extend  from  Baltimore 

>  York.  PennsyUania,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  was  corn- 
need  in    I8:i0.     A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

•iirond,  to  eoniu^ct  ih'i  fity  with  Washington,  has  also  Int-n 
indcrtaken.  In  addition  to  these,  several  canals  have  bei*n 
in:jecte<i,  one  of  thi'in  to  extend  fnun  the  tide- water  of  the 
'iitouiac  river  alxivo  (ieorgotown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 

>  Pittsburg  Th*'  ItMLZth  of  this  canal  would  Iw  3-4U  miles, 
nd  its  estiinatod  ci.sl  2-J.37-).0U0  dollars,  one  uiillicm  of 
rhich  was  subitcnlMjd  by  Uio  United  States.     A  charter  of 


incorporation  was  grantefl  by  the  state  of  Virginia  in  1894 
to  the  company  by  whom  this  canal  was  undertaken,  and 
it  was  confirme<l  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  by  the 
Congress  in  IS^r).     The  work  was  commenced  in  1828. 

Baltimore  is  laid  out  with  regularity ;  the  streets,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  width,  are  for  the  most  part 
placcl  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  town  contains 
several  large  and  handsome  churches;  those  particularly 
which  are  appropriated  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Unitarian 
worship.  The  cathedral  contains  a  fine  organ.  The  citizens 
have  erected  a  monument  to  General  Washington:  the 
statue,  which  is  15  feet  high,  is  placed  on  a  circular  pedestal 
which  stands  on  a  base  50  feet  square;  the  summit  is  160 
feet  fW)m  the  ground,  and  as  a  spot  has  been  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  which  is  100  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  the  statue  is  a  very  conspicuous  object :  it  was 
sculptured  in  Italy. 

Tne  progress  of  the  town  may  be  seen  fVom  the  following 
statement  of  its  population  at  various  periods  :^ 


1775,  5,934 
1790,  13,503 
1800,  26,614 


1810,  46.555 
1820,  62,738 
1830,  80,625 


The  city  contained,  in  1 830,  ten  banking  companies  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars,  four 
marine  insurance  and  two  fire  insurance  companies.  The 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  at  the  end  of  1831  amounted 
to  43,263  tons,  of  which  two-fifths  were  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  ship-builders  of  Baltimore  are  celebrated 
for  the  construction  of  very  fast-sailing  vessels,  and  were 
much  employed  during  the  war  in  building  privateers.  The 
total  \9\\ie  of  imports  into  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  1 832, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  were  received  at  Baltimore, 
amounted  to  4,499,918  dollars.  The  average  quantity  of 
Hour  exported  during  each  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1830,  was  557,409  barrels.  During  the  last  war  between 
England  and  America  (in  September,  1814),  an  attack  was 
made  upon  this  city  by  the  British  troops  under  General 
Ross.  The  assailants  were  repulsefl  by  the  citizens  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  To  commemorate  this 
event,  the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  monument  of  marble, 
thirty- five  feet  in  height,  which  they  call  the  battle  monu- 
ment, and  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  fell  on  the  occasion. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  which  was  incorporatwl  by 
the  state  in  1812,  is  situated  in  Baltimore,  and  is  in  part 
supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  the  state  of  5000  dollars. 
It  was  intended  that  all  the  usual  branches  of  education 
should  be  taught  in  this  University,  but,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
the  only  classes  in  actual  operation  were  those  of  medicine 
and  law.  The  Washington  Medical  College,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1 833,  is  also  opened  in  Baltimore.  Two  other 
institutions,  for  more  general  eclucation,  St.  Mary's  College, 
and  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  arc  under  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholics,  which  sect  is  very  numerous  in  Mary- 
land. The  first-named  of  these  colleges,  which  was  founded 
in  1791,  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  a  good  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus.  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
College,  which  was  established  in  1809,  has  also  a  consider- 
able library.  There  were  besides,  in  January,  1831,  about 
1 75  male  and  female  schools  in  the  city. 

Baltimore  sends  two  meml>ers  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  one  member  to  the  senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  citv  is  al>out  34  miles  N.E.  of  Washington,  and  83 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.      It  is  situated  in  39'  19' 
N.  lat  and  76'  44'  W.  long.     (Thompson's /I /^Y-cfo  ;  Hail's 
Trotyl  ft  in  America;  American  Almanac;    Papers  pre- 
sented to  (Jnnfrres^f.) 

BALTIMORE,  LORD,  f  ninder  of  the  colonv  of  Marv 
land  in  North  America.  The  family  name  of  iho  I^hIs 
Baltimore  was  Calvert,  who  >nere  originally  of  Flemish  e:;- 
traction,  but  for  a  lon^  time  were  settlcil  in  Yorkshire,  where 
they  were  large  landlMilders.  Gtvrge  Calvert,  the  first  I«ord 
Baltimon*,  held  several  lucrative  situations,  and  obiainid 
extensive  grants  oMandm  Ireland  and  Ncwfuundloud  under 
James  1.:  but  havintr,  in  the  year  1624,  bi>cume  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  coui|)eIled  to  give  up  bib  ofllce  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  to  abstain  altogether  from  interfering  in  public 
affairs,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  that  age  prohibiting  the  open 
exerciitc  of  the  Catholic  worship.  It  was  an  age,  howe\er, 
of  great  enti'rprisi'  an  well  as  of  religious  intoleraiire.  The 
impulse  towaids  luaritinie  dis(*overy  given  by  the  dim^overy 
of  America,  and  the  passage  b)  sea  to  tho  Aa»X  Inthes,  hud 
not  yet  spent  its  force ;  and  the  founding  of  settlviucntN  ur 
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plantations,  u  they  were  then  called,  in  distant  colonics  was 
pursu^  with  threat  anlour,  no  less  by  the  adventurous  spirits 
who.  in  a  leas  paciQc  reij?n,  would  have  employed  their  ener- 


containing  a  HisiAry  qf  ike  Diteovery,  Settlemtni,  and 

Proareftft  of  each  Colony.    London,  17U8.     A  Relaiwm  «^ 
Maryland,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  London,  1635.     The  Cate  ofLori 


ijies  in  war,  than  by  those  who  in  v.iin  sought  lor  fivwlom  of    Baftimore.  with  a  Reply,  1654.) 

conscience  at  home,  or  who,  abhoninK  the  civil  and  relijrious  I       BALTIMORE    BIRD,   or    BALTIMORE    HANG- 
NEST.     [See  Cassicus.] 

BALTINGLASS.  a  parish  and  town  in  the  countjr  of 
Wicklow,  in  Ireland :  the  town  is  on  the  south  side  of  Iht 


tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  bucumc  voluntary  exilrs  from  the 
land  of  their  birth.  The  Catholir*  were  not,  it  is  true,  as  jHili- 
tically  obnoxious  to  tlie  court  of  James  1.  and  his  sui^cessor, 
as  those  numerous  Proteatunt  strtaries  whonre  known  to  us    river  Slaney.     It  was  onoe  a  place  of  considerable  iiP|Ul* 


by  the  common  apiwllution  of  *  Puritans;"  hut  by  the  j;rcat 
bulk  of  the  nation  tjiey  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  luna- 
tical  hatred.     Though   the   plantation   of  Maryland    was 


anoe.  a  parliament  having  been  held  in  it.  (See  Additiou 
to  Camden's  Britannia,  art.  *  County  of  Winklow.'  p.  551.) 
The   assizes  for  the  county   were  also   formerly  ueld  ii 


originally  what,  in  modern  phraseology,  mi^ht  he  termed  a  |  Baltin^^lass,  at  wliich  time  it  returned  two  mcmben  to  pv> 
commercial  speculation,  the  religion  of  its  founder  and  the  liament.  (Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Mop  of  ir§kid.) 
political  events  of  the  time  invested  it  with  the  character  uf  ,  The  name  is  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  Beal-tiaiie-gli«i 
a  purely  Catholic  Aettlement.  [  which  signified  the  Fire  of  the  Mysteries  of  Beal:  il  isate 

The  French  havinir  taken  jw^cs^iion  of  a  settlement  in  conjectured  to  have  been  the  ^rand  Beal-tinne  of  tkl 
Newfoundland,  upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  expended  a  ,  southern  states  of  Leiikster.  In  the  neighhourfaood  aa 
very  lar^c  sum  of  money,  Charles  1.  made  him  a  u^aut  of  the  remains  uf  several  Druidical  altars.  In  I7H7  mm 
all  that  tract  of  country  which  constitutes  the  present,  state  prravcs  or  tombs  were  discovered  at  Saunder'a  Orore,  vhiek 
of  Maryland,  but  he  died  before  the  grant  was  le^alisi^l ;  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  :  they  were  cooipcmed  of  hrgt 
and  the  patent  or  charter  was  accordingly  made  out  in  the  llatr-Ktones.  set  edgeways,  without  a  liottom,  and  eoreieda 
name  of  his  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltinu)re.  This  the  top  with  other  shapeless  stones.  Within  the  tomhi 
charter  is  dated  June 'iOth,  16^2.  and  states  in  the  preamble  were  urns,  made  of  baked  earth,  of  a  pale  colonr,  mi 
that  *  Whereas  our  ri^ht  trusty  and  well  beloved  Cecil  Cal-  ,  formed  in  such  a  way_as  showed  that  they  were  inlewM 
vert.  Baron  of  Baltimore,  of  l-,ongford  in  Ireland,  pursuing 
his  father's  intent,  and  being  excited  with  a  laudable  Chris- 
tian zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
enlargement  of  our  empire  and  dominions,  hath  hurahly 

besoui^ht  leave  of  us,  by  his  own  industry  and  charge,  to  j  Castle,  which  is  a  venerable  and  spaciuun  etructuie:  Iht 
transfer  an  ample  colony  of  the  English  nation  into  a  cer-  age  of  the  buiVling  is  not  reconled.  In  BaltinglaM  tbfit 
tain  country,  hereafter  to  be  describe<l,  in  part  uf  America  is  an  abbey,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  thoui^h  Ml 
not  yet  cultivated  or  planted,  though  in  some  parts  thereof  between  the  years  1148  and  1151:  it  belonged  te  At 
inhabited  by  certain  barbarous  people,  having  no  knowledge  Cistertian  order  of  friars,  and  was  founded  by  Dtfri 
of  Almighty  God.'  &c.  &c.  The  charter  goes  on  to  invest  Mac  Murro^h,  king  of  Leinster.  lie  was  interred  in  tks 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  with  full  powers  over  the  new  |  abbey.  (Archdall's  Monaaticon  Hibemicwun,}  Upoe  tie 
cok)ny,  *  to  be  holders  of  us  and  our  heirs  and  successors  as  authority  of  Ware,  the  abbot  sat  as  a  baron  in  eome  of  At 
of  our  castle  of  Windsor,  and  in  fee  and  common  soccage,  .  Irish  parliaments.  King  John  confirmed  the  lands  of  ihi 
by  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not  in  rapite,  or  by  '  abbey,  and  granted  others,  among  which  were  the  hudi  rf. 
knight's  service;  }ielding  and  paying  therefore  to  us  two  .  Arklow,  containin<r  a  salt -nit  of  considerable  Talue.  Til 
Indian  arrows  of  those  parts  every  year,  on  Easter  Tuesday,    name  of  the  last  abbot  was  John 


to  l>c  ornamental.  The  interior  of  the  fombt  waft  fnl 
of  burnt  bones  and  ashes.  (See  Dublin  ChromirU  flf 
October  2,  of  the  same  year,  quoted  in  Additione  to  Can- 
den's  Biitannia.)     Not  far  from  the  town  it  Baltinglss 


and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  which 
shall  hereafter  be  discovered.' 

Under  this  charter,  about  two  hundred  pers)ns,  of 
respectable  family,  and  mostly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  February,  1634. 
Having  purchased  a  village  from  the  native  Indians,  they 
proceeded  to  organize  the  new  colony,  called  Maryland, 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  L 
The 'experiment  was  most  successful  [sec  Maryland]; 
a  representative  form  of  government  was  established;  all 
persons  professing  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  were  dc<'larcd  eligible  to  the  civil  ad- 
vantages of  the  state,  without  distinction :  and  as  long- 
continued  persecution  had  taught  the  Catholics  the  whole- 
some lesson  of  religious  tolerance,  the  constitution  of  Marv- 


Galballv,  who  aniienJasi 

m 

on  the  15th  December,  1537.  in  consideration  of  which  fcp 
re<-eived  a  pension.  In  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  f«i|ff  rf 
Henry  VIlL(154l)a  grant  uf  the  abbey  and  its  yammmm 
was  luadc  to  Thomas  Eustace,  Vi^nount  Baliinglane.  la  At 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another  grant  wa«  made  to  Wt 
Henry  Harrington.    (Groses  Antiquities  qf  Irekmd.) 

Baltinglass  belongs  to  the  Earl  uf  Aldboruueh* 
father  did  a  gicat  deal  for  the  enlargement  ana  ini 
ment  of  the  toivn.    Wilson,  in  his  Poti-rhaiMB  Cnmt 
says  that  he  had  nearly  doubled  the  houses  in  the  } 

ending  178fi.    He  also  establiithed  manufactories  m  hi 
woollen,  and  diaper,  which  still  exist,  and  give  emplo 
to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Baltinglass  has  six  annual  fairs,  on  the  2nd  of       B 
17th  of  March,  12th  of  May.  1st  of  July,  ISth  of 


land  st<XKl  alone  in  not  sanctioning  laws  directed  at-ainst    and  the  8th  of  December.    The  magistrates 


are  a  sDtai 


deputy,  re(!order,  and  town-clerk.    The  town  has 
but  no  glebe.    Tlic  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
I^'ighlin. 


liberty  of  conscience.  This  most  honoural)le  exception, 
which,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews,  R(H)n  made 
Maryland  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  for  conscience  sake 
in  the  mother  country  and  the  adjacent  setth^ments. 

The   inhabitants  of  Virginia  all  along  viewed  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  the  rapid  progress  which  the  *  papist   idolaters'  of '  tain   is  a   large  pile  of  rough  stones,  inclo 
the  neighbouring  state  were  making  in  population,  wealth,    within  which  is  a  well,  which  hat  from  tini^   auidi 
and  prosperity  :  and  as  Maryland  ori<;inally  lornied  part  of 
Virginia  (taking  that  term  in  its  extensive  sense),  they  were 
with  ditticulty  restrained  from  treating  Lord  Hultiniore  as  a 

usurper  of  their  rights  and  privileges.     When  the  civil  war  _       ^ 

had  extended  itself  to  the  ccdonics,  the  triuin])h  of  the  anti-  |  tain  from  old  Kilcullen",  in'ihe  coilnty  of*Kildare,ft* 


About  seven  miles  north-cast  of  Baltingli 
Guth,  or  Church  Mountain.    On  the  summit  of  ti 


been  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.    According  to 
rent  traditions  of  the  district,  these  stones  were  ooll 
the  twelfth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  c 
and  afterwards  making  a  paved  pathway  over  the 


Catholics  was  soon  felt  in  the  harsh  measures  which  were 
directed  against  the  Cathtdics  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. But  at  the  restoration  the  more  liberal  policy  by 
which  the  u flairs  of  that  settlement  had  been  regiilateil 
before  the  Commonwealth  was  again  adopted ;  and  I^ml 
Baltimore  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  most  sanguine  cxpc^c- 
tations  with  reganl  to  its  welfare  reahzed.  lie  died  i«i  JG76, 
at  an  advanced  age.  Though  prt^prietor  of  Marylind,  I^>r<l 
Baltimore  never  resided  in  it,  nor,  as  it  should  secii',  ever 
even  visite<l  it. 

{Peeragp.  of  Ireland,  *  Extinct  Peers  ;'  Art.  *  Baltimore." 
Ht9tory  of  the  British  Posscmons  in  North  Anwrira,  from 
the  l\rtit  Discovery  by  A'hivitian  Cabot,  to  the  Peactf  of 
1763.    London,  1773.'     The  British  Empire  in  America  ; 


^aI(M'h.  Part  of  the  project  was  carried  into  ezeeu» 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state.  (C 
den's  Britannia.) 

Baltinglass  is  38  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  the  4istai 
the  road  is  49  miles.     The  parish  contained  a  popu 
2303  in  1821  ;  and  the  town  a  population  of  1500. 
census  of  1831,  the  population  of  this  parish  was  41iv.  i 
of  the  town  1670.     ( See  Camden's  BW/omif a  ; 
Mmoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Carlisle's  TopoxrapnuKu* 
tionary  ;   Wilson's   Post -chaise   Companitm   to   A 
Gro^Qi  Antitjiiifies  of  Ireland;    Archdall's  Mat 
IJibernirujn :  Population  Reports, 

B.ALUSTER.  or  BALUSTER,  is  said,  m  think 
ncously,  to  be  derived  from  '  btdustrum/  or  *  halustrii 
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pUm  railed  ofF  in  the  nntient  balhi.  (NieholRnti'i  Arehi- 
leclttrai  Dirtinnary.)  It  is  alKO  conjeeturod  to  be  derived 
Jrom    'bulaUNtium'   ifiaKal-arviv),   the   Hiiwer  of  (lio   wild 

Kmi!i;ruiiulu.  wliii-li  it  is  said  to  renemble.  iEncyclapidie 
ilhndiqiis  dArr/iiterlirre.)  Bnluslruin  anpenrs  to  be  only 
I  mudiBratuin  uf  tlie  w.ml  balaiislium.  It  is  dinicult  tt> 
maxine  how  ihe  word  '  baluster'  U  derived  from  the  Gr«ek 
lanie  of  tlie  lloiver  ul'  the  piimegrHnate,  when  wc  do 
knosv  the  form  of  tliu  tntif  lit  lialiistcr,  or  wbcthcT  it  bore 
luy  rcM>mblanre  to  tliut  of  tlio  inodcms.  We  tliink  it  more 
probable  that  rlie  word  was  derived  from  'balista.'nn 
BUftiiie  us«l  by  tlic  Komntu  fur  tlirowiii);  stones,  &c.  (Vj- 
Iruviui.)  Baliat^  was  the  engine,  and  balistatiura  the  plaee 
rhere  the  liahsta  wan  |»it :  and  it  is  possible  the  liutixtarium 
>■■  railed  in.  The  lialistarium  was.  aci'onlinK  to  Lipsius, 
Lhe  enicine  itiielf.  (I'kutus,  Pattut.,  i.  1.  73;  ]Jp»iu*, 
Polinrrel.  c.  iii.  diul.  •!  :  lee  Falciolati.)  The  bn1i-<la,  or 
tialiKuriuin,  vm  in  the  fonn  of  a.  bow,  and  tli«  pruflle  of 
die  biJuster  or  ballislpr  ia  al^o  in  ttic  form  of  a  how.  The 
Numi an- French  word  fiira  cnissboiir  is  ' arbalastre,"  and  the 
modem  Frenr^h  word  for  baluster  is  '  balustre.'  There  is 
HJ  much  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  two  objeots,  and  in 
1m  words  by  whieh  they  are  expressed,  that  we  are  of 
winion  that  the  wor<l  baluster,  or  balUattir,  is  derived  from 
:m  Roman  encine  of  war  baliitta,  or  balislarium.  Tlio 
Mlustcr  is  a  peeuliar  kind  of  column,  of  the  fiirm  of  an 
iniient  Ihiw  in  its  nroRlu;  it  \*  employed  in  balustrades. 
[See  BiLll'TMADR.]  The  haluolcr  has  also  of  late  years 
K-en  fiirmixl  after  the  model  of  Greek  and  Ruman  columns. 
SuluHlem  are  plan-d  tin  a  )ilinth,  ami  are  surmounted  with 
t  eornii'e.  (^i-e  Ihe  [lubli-hcd  works  of  Palbidio,  Vi^rnola, 
Sfainnizi.  aii'l  others.)  The  pnipiirtiDns  of  balusters  ai-c 
%\\vn  ill  iliB  w.irkofSir  Willinm Cliambers on WrcAt ter/un', 
rliere  they  arc  pniji'irtidti-.'d  to  the  orders,  and  are  made 
iravier  or  litftiter  acrordiii):  to  their  destinatiiin  ;  the 
wft*  ii-.%l  bahi-iten  are  i^iven  to  the  Tuscan,  and  the  lightest 
u  till-  L'orinibian  and  CompoBiii'  orders. 

B.ALUSTKAUE.  the  terminalinn  of  a  modem  edillee. 
riiere  t\v.*  not  iijuii-Mr  to  be  any  example  of  a  balustrade  in 
lie  remain*  of  unliquilv  nnw  cxistini;;  allhou[.'h  Ibere  arc 
example-,  of  radins  ur  fen.ine.  [See  Pompeii.]  Balus- 
riuloi  arc  most  t'limmnnly  pluroil  over  the  cornicies  of  lari^ 
'difli-vs,  oiler  the  mamHTof  a  parapot,  as  at  the  Banqni-tin<!- 
loiise  at  \Vhiteh;in.  St.  Paul's  dnmh,  I^indun.  and  BUek- 
'■iu»  and  We^lniiii.>ter  hriil^4 :  the  two  last  present  very 
Ine  exaiiipli-s  uf  ilie  lialusirule.  Balustrades  are  nut  only 
>  iiii1'>i*h1  in  lart^i-  edidies,  al>»ve  the  orders  of  ali-bilorlure 
see  Baikhknt].  hut  alwi  to  inrlose  sinirs.  lerracest  altars, 
■>nl4,  and  the  bnlc.<lii>-s  iif  lloilsGS.  [See  BiLCONV.]  llie 
Mluslers  fiinuinic  a  balustrade  are  plaeed  on  a  pliiilh,  at 
iquul  distanres  fnim  mie  anuthi-r,  with  a  ainall  onenin<r 
iat«<f  n  them  :  lUey  SUppfTl  anirnicei  unil  are  divided  at  iii- 
vrvals  by  a  pe<le<t'al.  (Fur  the  pnipiirlionsof  a  buliiKtrnde 
Iter  an  imler  of  (MUnnim,  see  Chambers's  Archilfclurr  ) 
When  a  baluilrade  is  plai-ed  oi'er  an  order  of  enlumns,  it  is 
isual  tu  H>I  ihediu  iif  the p<Mestal over Iheeulumns,  making 
:hB  br>'udih  of  tlw  die  v<\wi\  to  the  breadth  of  the  shaft. 
Balii-irnde*  are  made  of  iron  and  wixid.  as  well  as  stone. 
In  Itiily  lialuslrades  arc  orrery  fn'iineiit  oeeurreiirc,  and 
If  )>r<Hli!!inu«  extetil.  At  Fr^isi-ati  t1ier>>  is  a  balustrade  in 
he  ^'illaCmli.  nior<>  Ib.m  .'nUii  fi'i't  in  lenitlh.  The  (iilon- 
tade  of  St.  Pvter's,  by  B>-rnini.  is  siiniinuntiil  with  a 
BliKlr.ide.  Bnt  ii<'rh:i|'H  the  must  elinaiit  baln>lradc  in 
nil'  it  at  the  Villa  .Mlmiii;  tlx'  r>mi  of  the  balu-ler  in 
.nn  dillers  fnini  the  old  and  liuw-shaped  baluster  cuuimunly 
tuplujed. 


r  kinds  (if  buluatur ;  one  like  tliu 


bow  abore-inentioned,  the  others  as  if  the  bow-like  balnitet 
had  been  cut  in  two  horiiitnlally  tu  form  two  baJutiers. 
The  latter  is  the  baluster  most  commonly  nsed  ;  but  tile 
formet  appears  to  bo  the  oldest  and  earliest  form :  an 
example  of  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  [lallcrics  of.old 
wooden  buildings  in  RnElaitd  and  other  countries  of  Euro|te. 
Thecourt-yard  at  Chillin!>hara  Castle,  and  the  f(aieof  honour 
leadin);  into  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  present  examples 
I  of  the  bow-llkv  lialu'ttcr.  There  are  exainplcs  also  in  the 
works  of  Patladiu,  Vignola,  ScamoMi,  ahd  other  architecrs 
of  llalv. 

BALZA'C,  JKAN  IJDUIS  GUEZ,  SeiRneur  of  Bnkac, 
was  born  at  AnpiulPmc,  in  199t.  His  lather,  Guillaume 
Guei,  was  attarhed  to  llie  service  of  the  Duke  d'Epernon  ; 
and  yuuiuc  Balxac  went  carlv  tn  Rome  as  secretftrv  to 
Carili'nal  l7a  Valclte.  His  residence  of  same  years  In  Italy 
li-d  him  to  eiimpare  the  hi)tit  polish  which  the  lanijuHtre  uf 
that  country  had  attained,  and  Ihe  rich  literature  which  it 
had  produced,  with  the  nide  and  barren  condition  of  the 
I  lan^ua:;e  and  literututv  of  his  native  land.  On  bis  return 
'  tu  France  he  flxi.il  himself  at  Paris,  and  then  b«)^n 
I  wrilini;.  With  the  Dssistancc  of  a  cultivated  to-stc,  en 
exteunive  reoiUnf;  of  the  Luliii  classics,  and  a  fcood  ear, 
he  contrived  to  ilitrnduce  a  harmony,  a  prcristun,  anil  a 
correctness  of  sivie  which  were  before  unknown  in  French 
prose,  anil  whici)  actfuired  him  the  name  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  of  his  lime,  and  the  reformer  of  the  French 
lani!uai;e.  His  contemporary,  Malherlie.  effccteil  a  simitar 
iniprovcLuont  in  French  |>cietrv.  They  were  both  the  liire- 
rnnners  of  the  prtat  wriiers  of  the  a^e  of  Ijmus  XIV. 
Balzac's  merit  made  him  known  to  the  Cardinal  ite  Rirhelicu, 
who  obtaini'il  liini  a  pvusinn  of  20UI)  francs,  wiih  the  hono- 
rary rank  ol  t  oumilW  of  Slate.  His  works,  in  his  own 
time,  had  tnuny  admirers  and  also  muny  delrnctoni;  the 
must  violent  iimouK  the  hist  was  Father  Goulu,  a  monk, 
who  attacked  Balzac  with  bitter  inveeilve.  Balzac  replied 
with  fcre.il  leniper  ill  several  pamphlets,  liearins  tho 
flctiiiiius  name  of  Older :  hut  at  la!>t.  disgusted  with  these 
polemicii.  ho  (juitted  Paris,  and  went  to  live  at  his  estate  on 
the  banks  uf  the  Chan>nle,  near  An|;nul6me.  He  there 
continued  tu  write,  and  to  keep  up  a  correKpundenee  with 
his  friends.  He  died  in  ItsriS.  and  was  buried,  accuiding  to 
his  own  diri'clions,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Hospital  of  Aiijtou- 
ll>me,  to  wliii'h  iiistituliun  he  leR  n  h'caiy  of  1-i.ooo  francs. 
He  also  Icit  a  nil)  of  .tltxi  fianis  to  the  French  Arudeiiiy 
Sir  the  piirp.ise  i.f  eslahli-,liin«  a  prize  liir  elu<|Uui]rs  in 
prose  wriiitiic.  In  cnurse  of  lime  mo-l  of  Balzac's  works  lell 
into  neuleei,  except  his  "  Familiar  U-tters.'  which  have 
been  re|>eited1y  printed.  Ther«  arc  some  of  his  uther  works 
whiih  do  nut' deserve  to  lie  burienl  in  ob>curity.  His 
AHsli}']'!',  im  Hi-  III  0<ur,  whieh  he  dedicated  to  Christina, 
<iuei-n  uf  Sweden,  is  a  series  uf  discourses  on  the  duties  uf 
princes,  minislem.  and  men  in  oflico ;  on  f^mi  and  un  false 
)K>litics,  and  on  mural  principle«,  with  rvlcrenees  to  antient 
and  modem  history, inicrs]H!rM.-d  with  some curi'iusanecdotes. 
It  shows  much  s»und  judtnnent  un<l  huncst  principle,  and  is 
a  bisik  worth  readiii);  eien  now.  He  also  wrute  Le  Prinre ; 
the  tille  of  which  lie  pnibahly  took  Ihiiii  Muchiavelli's  ccle- 
bmteil  work  of  ihe  same  luinic,  with  which,  howvver.  it  hui 
little  in  coiniiiiHi  hut  the  title.  It  i-a  sort  of  cum  men  t  a  ry  imlhu 
politirs  uuil  events  of  histiiuc.  and  a  euliiKV  of  Ij>uis  XIII., 
who  is  repn-^ouUM  as  the  miolel  of  a  uoml  kini;:  it  con- 
tains much  invci'livc  Huuinst  that  kiiif['> enemies. und  chivlly 
nfiainst  Spam.  Itu^  old  rival  of  France.  It  i*  cutioiis  to  ub- 
s<.'r>v,  at  thi-.  dislaiice  uf  time,  and  under  i-ircumi>tanees  so 
iiiui'h  alleriil,  the  mixture  of  dri-ad  and  hatred  bhown  by 
Fr<-UFh  and  Italian  writers  of  llic  inih  and  1 7lli  centuries 
towanls  Spain,  then  the  ithMt  formidable  power  in  Guro|M.-, 
Baliau  etiiii{ian-s  it  t(>  tin*  lieast  wiih  ^even  heads  and  len 
horns,  whieh  aspires  to  tile  dominion  of  all  tin-  wurbl  i  and 
he  calls  thv  K|>iiniardshri);audsuf  h11  the  lands,  and  pirates 
on  all  llic  seas.  He  ilepicla  in  viiid  culours  the  ambiliun 
ami  the  remi>r»eli-ss  eruelti  of  I'hilip  II. ;  and  accuses  tha 
Spanish  cabinet  of  still  pursuine  the  same  maxims  of  dark, 
ci^okeil.  ami  Haniininary  p<hcj'.  Tlicra  is  ennsiderAble 
nwvr  ami  miuu>  histivical  truth  in  the  wluilc  of  this  invective. 
The  work  is  ile<licRted  to  Cardinal  RiclH-lieu.  who,  tlia 
aul1ii>r  olisrrvcs  in  his  letter  of  uddn-ss,  '  will  Iw  amused  at 
the  \clienieiice  i^  s>mie  of  his  ihtimU.  and  will  eiyoy  iIm 
siuhl  of  a  philoMipUi-r  ia  a  passiun  '  Tlie  olIitiT  work  uf 
H!il/.ii-  Mhicli  di-Mnes  meniioi)  is  Lf  Sin-rale  rhriHn, 
n  ^c^l<■s  ul  diMHiiirx's  on  the  I  hristjan  n<h|{ion  and  morality 
iu  wbieli  Ihe  aulbur  niprubatus  CmibIiusu,  b}|HKha]ri  p«> 
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secution,  as  well  as  a  too  pryin;^  inquisitiveness  into  the 
mysteries  of  faith.  But  while  treatin^^  of  such  serious  topics, 
Balzac  does  not  overlook  opportunities  of  correcting  errors 
and  improprieties  of  language.  '  The  word  religionnaire^' 
he  says  in  one  place,  *  is  not  French ;  it  comes  from  the 
same  country  as  tho  word  doctrinairfi,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
a  Gascon  preacher  who  first  uttered  it  from  the  pulpits  of 
Paris.*  He  censures  the  use  of  such  appellations  as 
'  heretics/  *  schismatics/  *  enemies  of  the  Church,*  applied 
to  the  Protestants  in  his  time ;  '  they  are  fearful  words, 
calculated  to  exasperate  those  whom  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  tame.* 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  thoughts  contained 
in  the  Aristippe,  the  Prince,  and  tho  St>crate  Chretien, 
was  made  by  M.  Mersan,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Penaees  de  BiUzac,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  1808.  Balzac 
wrote  also  Le  Barhon,  an  amusing  satire  on  pedants, 
which  he  dedicated  to  M6nagc.  He  wrote  Latin  verses, 
epistles,  elegies,  &c.,  which  were  published  in  one  volume 
hy  M6nage  after  Balzac's  death.  An  edition  of  Balzac's 
works  in  2  vols.  fol.  was  published  by  I'Abbe  Cassagne. 
iDictionnaire  de  Mor6ri;  Biographie  Univenelle ;  and  the 
works  of  Balzac  above  ciuuted.) 

BAMBARRA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of 
Northern  Africa,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  arc  nut 
known.  On  the  west  it  extends  to  5"  W.  long.,  and  on  the 
cast  probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Towards  tho  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  great  desert  of 
the  Sahara,  about  16^  N.  lat.,  and  to  the  south  it  extends 
perhaps  to  about  9""  N.  lat.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
bambarras,  a  numerous  tribe  of  negroes,  who  are  the  native 
occupants  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  eastern  and  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  and  intersected  by  rivers  of  considerable 
size,  which  in  the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks,  and 
inundate  considerable  tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  principal  river  of  the  country  (the  Juliba)  a  dead  fiat  of 
great  extent  lies  on  both  sides,  whith  likewise  is  annually 
inundated.  A  considerable  part  of  this  division  has  been 
changed  into  marshes  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
rivers.  The  western,  or  less  extensive  half,  is  hilly  and 
even  mountainous,  comprehending  the  eastern  declivities  of 
that  extensive  mountain  system  which  extends  between  the 
meridians  of  Ferro  and  Greenwich,  or  even  farther  eastward, 
and  between  5^  and  15°  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  Kong  Moun- 
tains.   [See  Kong  Mountains.] 

The  climate  of  ourse  is  various.  It  is  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive in  the  plains,  especially  on  the  boundary  of  the  great 
desert,  but  where  the  country  rises  into  hills  the  air  is  at  all 
times  comparatively  cool.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
hot  and  sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  violent  gusts  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain.  These  usher  in 
the  rainy  season,  which  continues  till  the  month  of  No- 
vember. During  this  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy, 
and  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The 
termination  of  the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with 
violent  tornadoes,  after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north- 
east, and  continues  to  bluw  from  that  quarter  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  north-east  wind  changes  the  face  of  the 
country :  the  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered ;  the 
rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves.  About  this  period  the  harmaitan  is  commonly  felt, 
a  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing  fri)m  the  north-east,  and 
accompanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze,  through  which  the  sun 
appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind,  in  passing  over 
the  great  desert,  becomes  hot  and  dry,  and  parches  up  every 
thing  exposed  to  its  current.  It  is,  huwever,  reckoned  very 
wholesome,  particularly  to  Europeans,  who  generally  recover 
their  health  during  its  continuance.  It  causes^  chaps  in  the 
lips  and  Kore  eyes  among  the  natives. 

Tho  principal  river  is  tho  Niger,  here  called  Juliba,  or 
D  joliba,  that  is,  '  the  great  water,'  or  *  the  great  river.'  It 
is  not  yet  exactly  known  in  what  part  of  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains it  has  its  origin.  [See  Nigkr.]  Where  the  river 
des<*ends  from  the  mountain-region  it  forms  some  cataracts, 
which  interrupt  the  navigation  near  Bammakoo,  not  fiir  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Bambarra.  From  this  point  it  runs 
thiough  the  hilly  country  and  the  plain,  commonly  between 
extremely  low  banks,  towards  the  east,  norlh-east,  and 
north-nurth  east.  Numerous  villages  and  some  considerable 
pla(^cs.  as  Se;!().  Sancanding,  Silla.  and  Jen  nee,  stand  upon 
this  stream.  Below  Sego  the  river  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  agaiu  unite  at  Jsaca,  a  village  situated  at  a  consider- 


able distance  below  Jennee.  Afterwards  it  falU  into  Ae 
eastern  part  of  a  large  lake  called  D'ebbee  or  D  ebo,  ud 
issuing  from  it  on  the  northern  side  passes  to  TimbortiL 
•In  this  tract  the  river  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  fimii  siity 
to  eighty  tons  burden,  and  drawing  six  or  seven  feeC  water. 
No  considerable  river  joins  it  in  its  course  thnmgli  Ban- 
barra  from  the  north  ;  but  from  the  south  it  receives  maay 
tributaries,  as  the  Bagoe  and  the  Koraba*  of  which  dis 
latter  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  budn. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Bambarra  are  little  known,  lie 
mountainous  part  probably  contains  gold,  but  thoee  diitiiMi 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  in  whioh  great  quantities  of  giU 
are  collected  lie  farther  to  the  west  Iron  aeema  to  abooi 
in  many  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  make  utenaili  of  tkn 
metal,  which  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  naliank 
Salt  is  not  found,  but  is  imported  in  large  quantitiii  Ann 
the  Sahara  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

A  considerable  number  of  vegetables  an  cnltifali( 
especially  rice,  maize,  millet,  yams,  cotton,  and  wakr- 
melons:  also,  French  beans,  and  onions.  In  the  laiiiy 
season  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips  are  raised.  Totaeo 
is  planted  in  some  districts ;  and  in  others  the  indigo  plaH 
grows  spontaneously.  It  is  remarkable  that  very  few  Ml- 
trees  exist,  except  the  pistachio.  Among  the  trees  thennt 
remarkable  is  the  butter-tree,  called  by  Park  shea-trae^  and 
by  Cailli6  ce.  From  the  kernel  of  this  tree  An  ash-gnv 
>  butter  is  extracted,  which  is  a  considerable  object  of  agn 
cultural  industry  and  trade. 

In  the  southern  district,  the  enormous  baobab  is  T«y 
common,  and  its  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  sbdIlMS 
been  broken,  the  pulp  is  taken  out,  dried  well  in  the  lOi, 
and  then  slightly  pounded,  to  extract  the  feeukt^  whidi  ii 
used  for  s9Uoes,  and  as  a  substitute  for  honey.  Ainoi| 
other  trees  are  bambacea,  of  great  size,  and  tamvind-lieH. 
Ropes  are  made  of  Ribisctu  Cannibinus  ;  and  the  fftmi 
nu8  Lotus  bears  a  fruit  of  a  pleasant  taste,  rather  aeid.  and 
in  colour  resembUng  gingerbread.  Many  diatrieti  ts  ihs 
north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  JolilHi  are  covewd  wtt 
ej  tensive  forests. 

The  pastures,  both  in  the  wooded  tracts  and  in  the 
plains,  being  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic 
are  numerous,  as  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  1  ^ 

a  fine  breed.  Poultry  abounds  in  every  distiict,  and  «U 
Guinea-fowls  are  very  common.  Dogs  are  nand  sal 
fattened  for  food.  In  the  rivers  there  are  alligatcis  mk 
turtles,  besides  fish  in  great  abundance,  which  afiM  nb- 
sistence  to  a  great  number  of  families  along  tfaa  JoHs, 
Dried  (ish  is  a  considerable  article  of  comnMroou  The 
marshes,  which  in  many  parts  are  of  very  great  eztsntiMa 
frequented  by  numbers  or  aquatic  birds,  as  pelicansi  sgislik 
trumpet-birds,  puffins,  Barbary  ducks,  teals,  and  TsrioH 
other  species.  A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  coUeoted  ham 
bee-hives  placed  in  trees.  The  termite  hills  ai«  heieai 
numerous  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  but  tliey  ■• 
only  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  height,  whilst  on  tti 
coast  they  commonly  attain  eight  or  nine  feet. 

The  aborigines  of  Bambarra  are  a  tribe  of  nesrasi^  tUm 
whom  tlie  country  has  received  its  name.  They  donotSHB 
to  have  advanced  much  in  civihzation.  They  oomposs  As 
peasantry,  but  the  soil  is  ill  cuhivated,  and  their  vilhgn 
disgustingly  dirty.  Their  food  is  very  bad :  they  eat  aQ  soilB 
of  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  serpents,  and  liari^ 
Neariy  all  that  they  cuUivate  for  the  market  is  a  little  e 
which  they  exchange  for  salt  They  display  the  vK_ 
and  merriness  of  the  negroes,  and  get  intoxicated  faj  thai 
of  a  kind  of  beer  or  hydromel. 

Among  them  two  other  tribes  of  negroes  have 

establishments,  tlie  Mandingoes  and  die  Foulaha^  whi 
have  descended  from  the  Kong-Mountains,  compose  At 
population  of  the  towns,  and  are  the  mechanics  and 
chants.  Having  embraced  Islamism,  they  are  much 
advanced  in  civilization ;  and  Cadli^  ol>ser\-es,  that  in  . 
places  public  schools  are  erected,  in  which  reading 
writing  are  taught 

The  Moors,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  if 
the  great  desert,  have  also  established  themselves  in 
towns,  especially  along  the  Joliba,  where  they  occupy  tl 
selves  with  trade.     Having  introduced  Islamism,  they 
obtained  a  great  degree,  of  authority  with  the  petty  u. 
reigns  of  the  countrv,  and  the  Mandingoes  ond  Fuulahs. 

The  language  of  the  Bambarras  has  a  gieat  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Mandingoes,  according  to  Mungo  Park;  bal 
Cailhe  states  that  they  ha\e  also  a  peculiar  Uialecl.    Xki 
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Mandlingo  and  Bambarra  languages,  according  to  the  former, 
are  spoken  all  over  the  countries  extending  fh)m  the  Senegal 
river  to  the  town  of  Jennce  on  the  Niger.  Between  Jeniide 
and  Timboctu  a  different  language  is  spoken,  which  Cailli6 
calls  Kissour :  but  according  to  Mungo  Park,  it  is  called 
J«nn^  Kummo  hy  the  negroes,  and  Kilam  Soudan  by  the 
Moors. 

Bambarra  carries  on  a  very  active  commerce,  though  it  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  commodities.  The  Mandingoes 
export  ivory  and  perhaps  still  slaves  to  the  European  esta- 
Mishments  on  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  But  this  branch  is  very  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  that  carried  on  by  the  Moors  established  in  the 
towns  along  the  Niger,  through  the  Sahara,  with  the  coun- 
tries along  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  trading  places 
are,  from  east  to  west,  Jennce,  Sansanding,  Scgo,  Yamina, 
Bammaku,  and  Bour6.  The  last,  which  lies  to  the  soutli- 
west  of  Bammaku,  is  the  principal  market  for  gold.  Small 
canoes  go  from  Jennie  to  this  place,  and  return  laden 
with  that  metal.  Besides  gold,  the  principal  articles  of 
exchange  are  slaves,  ivory,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  made 
by  the  natives :  they  are  exchanged  for  salt  brought  from 
the  desert,  for  tobacco,  and  European  merchandise.  In  their 
way  to  the  northern  countries  they  pass  through  Timboctu, 
which  is  the  general  depot  for  them.  There  seems  also  to 
exist  some  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  from  which  salt 
is  imported. 

Bambarra  is  governed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  indepen- 
dent chiefs,  who  often  go  to  war  with  one  another.  The 
towns  inhabited  by  the  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Moors, 
aeem  to  be  independent  of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  countries 
they  are  situated.  (Mungo  Park;  Rennell ;  Caillic;  maps 
in  Mungo  Park's  and  CaiUi6*s  Travels.) 

BAMBERG  was  formerly  a  principality,  which  contained 
above  200,000  inhabitants,  and  had  a  revenue  of  76,000/. ; 
out  at  present  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of  the  Upper 
Main,  in  the  north  of  Bavaria.  It  was  once  an  independent 
bishopric,  formed  out  of  the  possessions  of  the  Counts  of 
Babenberg,  whose  line  became  extinct  in  908 ;  this  bishoptic 
was  instituted  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  existed  until  1801,  when  it  was  secularised.  In 
Febniar}',  1803.  it  was  assigned  to  Bavaria  by  a  decree  of 
the  deputation  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  a  new 
settlement  was  then  made  under  the  dictation  of  Bonaparte. 
Fsactions  of  it  have  been  formed  into  two  bailiwicks  or 
justiceships  (landgerichte),  which  bear  the  names  of  Bam- 
Ders  I.  and  II.,  and  occupy  an  area  of  164  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  31,000  souls,  one  town,  and  43 
Tillages  and  hamlets.  The  two  bailiwicks  are  separated  by 
the  Rcgnitz ;  they  are  thickly  wooded,  produce  corn,  hops, 
and  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  a^  well  as  wine,  and  rear 
eonsiderahle  numbers  of  cattle. 

BAMBERG,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of  Bam- 
benc  !!•«  and  the  seat  of  the  former  prince-bishops,  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  districts  in 
central  Germany.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Regnitz, 
which  here  divides  into  four  branches,  about  three  miles 
above  the  intlux  of  that  river  into  the  Main,  about  130 
miles  north-west  of  Munich,  and  30  west  of  Baireuth. 
The  three  quarters  into  which  the  Regnitz  divides  the 
town  are  united  by  two  bridges ;  the  four  districts  into  which 
they  are  divided  contain  about  2000  houses,  13  churches, 
13  places  of  instruction  and  public  chiu-itic**,  and  9  military 
edifices.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  incliidi^ig  the  mili- 
tary, is  about  21,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  1500  are 
Protectants,  and  560  Jews,  the  remainder  being  Roman 
Catholics.  Bamberg,  one  hulf  of  which  is  built  in  the 
Ibnn  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  seven  eminences,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  l)een  founded  by  a  colony  of  Saxons,  who 
settled  in  these  p;irtH  in  the  year  804,  and  it  was  embel- 
lished by  Charlemagne  with  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  The 
five  main  streets  are  of  handsome  breadth  and  length ; 
tbe  suburb  called  the  *  Steinweg.*  and  in  fonner  days 
tfae  Teucrstadt,  presents  the  longest  line  of  dwellings, 
and  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  town ;  the  deep 
ditches  bordering  its  ramparts,  which  have  been  partially 
raxed,  are  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens :  the  whole 
place  is  well  paveil  and  lighUMl.  Amongst  the  buildings 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  a  handsome  cathetlral  with 
four  towers,  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Otho  in  1080:  it  contains 
fine  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Kmperor  Henry  the 
Pious,  and  his  virgin  consort,  Cunigunda,  Pope  Clement  II., 
aad  several  Bamberg  prelates;  besides  a  'Resurrection' 


by  Tintoretto,  which  adorns  the  high  altar,  and  other 
pieces  by  Van  Dyck,  Sandrart,  Merian,  &c.  The  high 
altar,  which  is  in  an  elaborate  Greek  style,  is  so  entirely 
out  of  character  with  this  splendid  edifice,  that  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  as  being  *  for  all  the  world  like  a 
clenched  fist  thrust  into  a  man's  eye.'  One  of  the  nails 
from  the  holy  cross,  set  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  is 
exhibited  in  the  sacristy ;  and  in  a  porch  adjoining  are 
monumental  statues  in  bronze  of  the  heads  of  the  chapter 
ranged  along  the  walls ;  near  this  fine  structure,  too,  is  the 
old  but  humble  tenement  in  which  Henry  the  Pious  resided. 
This  edifice,  as  well  as  the  venerable  palace  close  to  it, 
crown  St.  Peter  s  Mount ;  the  palace,  once  an  imperial  and 
episcopal  residence,  has  been  degraded  into  a  guard-house, 
stables,  coach-houses,  &c.  Opposite  to  these  buildings 
stands  the  prince-episcopal  palace,  of  three  stories,  and  in 
the  Italian  style:  it  was  begun  in  1702,  but  not  more 
than  one-half  has  been  completed ;  there  are  some  fres- 
coes and  paintings  of  much  merit  in  the  apartments.  The 
church  of  St.  James  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome  portal, 
a  cupola  painted  in  fresco,  and  several  good  altar-pieces , 
and  the  Benedictine  monastery  on  St.  MichaeKs  Mount^ 
which  overlooks  tlie  town,  has  been  transformed  into  an 
asylum  for  tlie  reception  of  aged  burgesses  and  their  wives, 
while  the  adjacent  provostry  is  now  made  an  hospital  for 
lunatics.  Other  religious  edifices  have  changed  their  uses 
in  like  manner:  the  Carmelite  convent,  for  instance,  is  be- 
come an  institution  for  forming  tmrses ;  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Stephen  is  now  a  Protestant  place  of  worship ;  and 
the  Franciscan  monastery  is  the  seat  of  local  government 
and  justice,  and  its  former  yard  and  grounds  have  been 
appropriated  to  a  fruit-market. 

There  is  no  church  in  Bamberg,  however,  comparable  for 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  internal  beauty  and  embellish- 
ments, with  that  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Jesuits  between  the  years  1690  and  1693.  The  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege attached  to  it  has  a  library  well  furnished  with  print^ 
bi^ks,  and  containing  upwards  of  1800  manuscripts  written 
on  vellum,  belonging  to  periods  between  the  eighth  and  six- 
teenth centuries ;  close  a^oining  to  it  are  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history,  particularly  rich  in  conchology  and  entomology, 
a  collection  of  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experimental 
philosophy,  lecture-rooms  for  divinity  and  philosophy,  &c 
The  buildings  of  the  Gymnasium  are  in  the  same  streeL 
The  Maxplatz  (Maximilian  Square),  a  spacious  market- 
place, forms  a  prominent  emliellishment  of  the  town ;  and 
the  Emestinian  Institution  for  educating  young  ecclesiastics 
stands  on  one  side  of  it.  A  Capuchin  monastery  and  the 
convent  of  the  English  Sisters  still  subsist.  No  place  of 
worship  is  in  such  bad  repute  for  cleaiiHness  as  the  syna- 

gogue,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the 
andsome  theatre  and  its  ball-room. 

The  Geiersworth,  a  whiter  residence  of  the  late  prince - 
bishops,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Regnitz,  has 
its  basement  occupied  as  a  magazine  for  salt,  and  its 
first  door  by  the  ofilces  attached  t)  the  Court  of  Appeal :  its 
gardes,  also,  are  at  present  laid  out  in  kit<'hen  grounds, 
and  contain  a  bathing  establishment,  as  well  as  an  open 
street.  On  an  island  united  to  the  upper  or  western 
quarter  and  lower  town  by  a  stone  bridge,  stands  the  Tom  n- 
hall. 

The  Infirmary,  ere<^ted  by  Bishop  Erthal,  with  its  anato- 
mical, surgical,  and  clinical  schools,  laboratory,  and  botanic 
garden,  is  another  of  those  institutions  of  which  the  Bam- 
bergers  have  reason  to  be  proud.  TiH  the  vear  1585,  they 
hatl  a  university,  which  was  then  changed  into  a  Gym- 
nasium Academicum,  but  this  seminary,  in  1804,  was  re- 
placed by  a  Lyceum,  where  a  complete  course  of  divinity  and 
philosophy  is  given,  and  the  former  medical  faculty  has  been 
retained.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  modern  Gymnasium 
too  are  of  a  very  c«)niprehensivc  kind,  and  direi'ted  by  8  pro- 
fessors and  5  teachers ;  this  scuiinary  and  the  Lyceum  are 
at  present  attended  by  about  700  pupils,  besides  between 
1 00  and  160  who  frequent  the  preparatory  eloisei.  There 
is  an  establishment  also  for  caucating  teachers,  in  which 
there  are  geneially  about  50  pupils;  horticulture  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  instruction  taught.  Besides  elementary 
schools  for  the  lower  clossei,  Bamberg  possesses  a  school 
for  mechank's,  a  Jews*  school,  an  academy  for  drawing,  a 
society  for  '  promoting  genuine  piety  with  brotherly  love,* 
founded  in  1618.  another  for  aiding  the  sick  and  necea*- 
sitous,  and  a  third  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
1  KicDces.    The  number  of  libraries  and  collections,  pubUo 
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And  private,  is  considerable ;  among  them  are  the  Royal 
Library;^,  with  about  56,000  volumes,  and  many  scarce  ma- 
nuscripts, a  chapter  hbrary,  and  three  school  libraries ;  the 
Town  Museum  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  specimens, 
and  placed  under  a  handsome  roof,  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  attached  to  the 
Lyceum ;  various  private  collections  in  the  town,  among 
which  we  may  mention  Von  Stengel's,  which  contains 
above  13,000  wood  and  copper-plate  engravings;  and  here 
we  may  notice  that  Bamberg  claims  the  honour  of  having 
printed  the  first  German  work,  namely,  Bonner's  FabfeHt 
which  bears  the  date  of  14G1,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  ex- 
tant in  the  library  at  Brunswick.  The  present  number  of 
printing  establishments  is  five.  Bamberg  was  the  birth-place 
of  Clavius,  the  mathematician,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Calendar,  and  of  Joach.  Camemrius,  the  philologist, 
who  died  in  1574.  Among  the  numerous  incorporations  in 
this  town  is  that  of  the  gardeners,  whksh  consists  of  508 
masters,  70  apprentices,  and  upwards  of  150  workmen.  The 
highest  prize  which  it  gives — and  it  is  given  but  once  in  three 
years — is  for  the  cultivation  of  officinal  plants,  particularly 
the  liquorice  root,  of  which  above  50,000lbs.  arc  annually 
seiU  abroad.  Vei-y  considerable  quantities  of  vegetable 
seeds  are  also  raised  and  exported  by  the  Bamberg  growers. 
There  are  sixty  brewers  here,  whose  beer  is  in  mucli  demand 
in  some  of  the  German  states.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  marble 
wares,  starch,  sealing-wax,  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  &c. 
Two  annual  fairs  give  life  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  enables  it  to  participate  largely  in  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  between  the  north  and  south  of  central  Germany. 
The  navi;;ation  of  the  Regnitz  for  the  larger-sized  class  of 
vessels,  which  commences  at  Forkheim,  about  fourteen  miles 
hiifhor  up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  mills  and  water 
wheels.  The  environs  of  Bamberg  abound  in  picturesque 
sites  and  varied  attractions  for  the  visiter.  49°  53'  N.  lat., 
10^59'  E.  long. 

BAMBO'CCIO,  more  frequently  known  by  his  proper 
name,  Peter  de  Laer,  was  born  at  Laercn,  in  Holland,  in 
1613.   His  disposition  for  art  manifested  itself  in  early  child- 
hood, and  was  encouraued  by  his  parents,  who  procured  for 
him  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  elements  of  design,  and 
afterwards  sijnt  him  to  Rome.     De  Laer's  genius  was  not 
of  tliat  kind  which  contents  itself  with  the  imitation  of  esta- 
blished models;  he  gave  little  attention  to  works  of  antient 
art,  nor  did  he  enrol  himself  among  the  disciples  of  Michael 
Anirelo.  RafTaelle,  or  the  Carracci.     He  neglected  classic^il 
art,  which  was  ill-suited  to  his  temperament,  but  found  a 
surer  reputation  in  the  freshness,  novelty,  and  animation 
which  the  scenes  of  e\ery -day  life  presented  to  his  pencil, 
and  which  he  has  exhibited  with  wonderful  truth  and  viva- 
city.    It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  De  Laer  drew 
no  advantages  from  his  residence  at  Rome,  or  that  he  was 
wholl\  mscnsible  to  the  influences  which  surrounded  him. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  N.  Poussin  and  Claude, 
and  frequently  made  excursions  to  the  environs  of  Rowe  in 
company  with  those  great  artists;  and  there  he  found  those 
beautiful  studies  of  ruins,  tombs,  temples,  and  aqueducts,  with 
which  he  has  so  finely  eml>ellished  his  back-grounds.     It  is 
true  that  De  Laer's  imaginative  capacity  was  seldom  capable 
of  furnialiing  principals  to  those  noble  accompaniments,  of 
Relectinjj  a  story,  or  introducing  actors  corresponding  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery ;    his  poetic  invention   rarely 
went  beyond  a  nymph  or  pipini;  shepherd.     It  was  amidst 
the  realities  of  active  life  that  his  genius  found  its  pn)per 
subjects.   He  delighted  in  fairs,  hunting  parties,  the  exploits 
of  banditti,  rustic  festivals,  har\-cst-hoiues,  and  drolleries  of 
all  sorts,  subjects  which  the  Italians  comprise  under  the 
general  name  of  Barnbocciaie,  and  from  which  the  name 
.given  him  in  Italy  was  derived,  not.  as  some  have  asserted, 
(torn  the  deformity  of  his  person.     De  Laer  was  profoundly 
flkdled  in  the  art  of  graduating  his  objects,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  lines  or  colours.     His  effef^ts  of  aerial  per- 
sjiective  are  surprisingly  just,  and  his  skies  are  touched 
with  a  depth,  delicacy,  and  transparency  which  has  rarely 
been  excelled.    It  is 'justly  observed  by  Sandrart  that,  in 
the  work<4  of  painters  whoso  pictures  are  on  a  small  scale 
the   figures  arc  usually  slurred  and  indistinct,   but  that 
in  the  productions  of  De  Laer  they  are  marked  with  all 
the   precision,   energy,   and  distinctness  which  might  be 
ex|M»cted  in  the  largest  performances.     His  memory  was 
profligiously  retentive,  and  anything  which  he  had  once 
marked  as  a  fit  subject  for  his  |H;ucil  he  could  paint,  at 


any  distance  of  time,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  wu 
before  him. 

De  Laer's  moral  (qualities  entitle  lum  to  no  lew  leipeet 
than  his  genius.  His  person  was  extremely  deformed,  bat 
this  misfortune  did  not  afifect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  na- 
tural kindliness  of  his  feelings,  or  the  cheerfulness  of  Im 
temper.  His  amiable  character  was  well  apprecimted,  tad 
co-operated  with  his  talents  in  procuring  hiin  the  patrooace 
and  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  Rome.    Hi 

f)rotracted  his  residence  in  that  city  to  sixteen  years,  and  il 
ength,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends  in  Holland,  kft 
it  with  regret  for  his  native  country.  He  occasionallr  viailii 
Amsterdam,  but  his  principal  residence  was  at  Haarita. 
Houbraken  as.serts  that  the  rising  reputation  ofWoavailiaDii 
who  began  to  distinguish  himself  about  this  time,  aflfeclBd 
De  Laer  with  such  jealousy  as  to  iniure  his  health  and  ia- 
pair  his  talents,  an  imputation  not  very  consistent  mt\m 
with  the  natural  generosity  of  his  temper,  or  with  the  \aA 
estimation  in  which  his  works  were  unquestionably  hod 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  maof 
circumstances  tended  to  embitter  bis  latter  yeara.  He  hid 
always  been  improvident,  and  he  became  afflicted  with  in 
asthma  so  insupportably  severe  as  to  cause  habitual  fits  of 
despondency,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  stated,  he  threw  himMlf 
into  a  canal,  and  was  drowned.  This  is  said  to  have  bsp* 
pened  in  1675 ;  but  as  other  authorities  state  his  death  to 
have  happened  in  167.1,  and  make  no  mention  of  this  ci^ 
cumstance,  it  is  possible  that  the  story  of  his  drowning  him- 
self is  unfounded. 

Dc  Laer  made  several  admirable  etchings  ftom  his  own 
designs,  which  usually  bear  his  signature.  The  fb&luwiDf 
may  be  enumerated:  — 

A  set  of  ei^ht  plates  of  animals  and  rural  aubjeeta,  in* 
scribed  P.  de  Liter,  Roma,  16J6 ;  a  set  of  six  horses,  tana 
inscription  ;  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  mule,  P.  v.  Lan^f,i 
a  blacksmith's  shop, -P.  D.  Laer,  J. .  Roma, 

BAMBOROUGH,  or  BAMBURGH.an  antient  tovnoa 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Bede  says  it  was  called  Mk 
fVom  a  queen  of  that  name,  and  Alfred,  translating  him.^lll 
it  *  the  kingly  burgh  which  men  nameth  BebhanbuisfaTxhl 
Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  547,  says  that  Ida  thm 
began  to  reign,  and  was  twelve  yean  king  of  NorthnmlM^ 
land,  and  built  Bebbanburgh,  which  he  first  inclosed  wA 
a  hedge,  and  after  with  a  wall.  Though  now  only  a  HBifl 
village,  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  import- 
ance, with  the  privilege  of  returning  two  memkwn  to  Fv- 
liamcnt.  It  is  five  miles  east  from  Belford  and  3S4  Ami 
London.  The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  (ddeat  in  ths 
kingdom,  stands  on  a  perpendicular  rock  close  to  the  Ma, 
above  the  level  of  which  it  is  150  feet  The  castle 
accessible  on  the  south-east  side.  Some  antiquaries  mn 
opinion  that  the  remains  of  Ida's  castle  are  part  of  the 
sent  structure.  Within  the  keep  is  an  antient  draw-« 
145  feet  deep,  and  cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock 
which  it  stands  into  the  sandstone  helow :  it  w 
known  to  modern  times  in  1770,  when  the  sand  and 
were  cleared  out  of  its  vaulted  cellar  or  dunge 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  alter  the  mcmorabU 
Musselburgh,  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  the 
was  made  governor  of  Bamburgh  Castle.  Sir  John  ■  51 
son  obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  ft 
James  I.  His  descendant,  Thomas,  fortified  both  in  IZka^ 
but  his  relative  (not  uncle)  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe.  Bishop 
of  Durham,  purchased,  and  by  his  will,  dated  24th  Joas^ 
1720,  bequeathed  them  to  charitable  purposes.  In  1757 
the  trustees  for  Bishop  Crewe'b  charity  oummenoed  thi 
wurk  of  repair  which  was  wanted,  on  the  keep  or  gnil 
tower  of  the  castle.  The  superintendence  of  these  repaiiB 
being  committed  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  one  of  the  trustees*  saA 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  he  oonverisd 
the  up|>er  parts  of  the  building  into  minariea,  wheiiea^ 
in  times  or  scarcity,  corn  might  be  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate.  He  q\>o  reserved  to  himself  i?ertain  apartaasntl 
fbr  occasional  residence,  that  he  might  see  hia  ehaniaUi 
objects  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  trustee%  at  ill  continna  It 
reside  here  in  turn.  Dr.  Sharpe  expended  considerable  siimi 
of  his  own  in  these  repairs,  and  in  1 77Bffave  priperty,  whieh 
was  of  the  annual  >*alue  of  109/.  17f.  m  1830.  to  trmissi 
for  the  repair  of  the  great  tower.  Much  has  been  dooa 
since  his  time,  and  it  is  matter  of  just  exultation  to  aee  ihii 
venerable  fortress  gradually  reclaimed  from  ruin,  aud  con* 
verted  into  apartments  for  the  most  wise  and  benevoleat 
purposes.    A  large  room  is  fitted  up  for  educating  bogra  oa 
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the  Madras  system.  A  suite  of  rooms  are  also  allotted  to 
two  mi^tri.'sses  and  twenty  iXK>r  pirU,  who  lh)m  their  nirfth 
year  are  liMlired,  clothed,  and  educated  here  till  fit  lor  ber- 
vice.  Various  siirnals  are  made  use  of  to  warn  vessels 
in  thick  auti  stormy  weather  frum  that  must  dangerous 
fluster  of  r(K*ks  culled  the  Fern  Islands.  A  life  boat, 
and  all  kinds  of  implements  useful  in  saving  crews  an(l 
ve!>>els  in  di>)tre>s,  are  always  in  rcadine^8,  and  all  means 
to  prevent  wrecks  from  beiiij^  plundered  and  fur  restoring 
them  tu  their  owners.  This  charity  has  also  been  judi- 
ciously extended  tu  the  relief  of  seamen  who  may  suffer 
either  by  shipwreck  or  otherwise  in  navi^utin)<[  this  dan- 
gerous coast.  A  Ciinstunt  watch  is  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  whence  si^^nals  are  made  to  the  fishermen  of  Holy 
Inland  as  soon  as  an\  ves^cl  is  discovered  to  be  in  distress, 
wIkmi  the   fisuernien  immediately  put  off  to  its  assistance. 


are  found;  these  are  called  sanoo  frtrro,  *  gold  atonei/ 
while  the  small  particles  obtained  by  washing  are  called 
sanoo  kfjf),  *  gold  washing/ 

Part  of  the  gold  is  converted  into  ornaments  for  the 
women.  When  u  lady  of  consequence  is  in  full  dre^s,  her 
gold  ornaments  may  be  worth  altogether  from  jU/.  to  8U/. 
sterling.  A  small  quantity  is  employed  by  the  merchants 
in  defraying  their  expenses  to  ^nd  from  the  European  ehta- 
blishments  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  annually  carried  away  by  the  Moors,  who 
take  it  tu  Timbuctu,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  nonhern 
coast  of  Africa,  to  Kgypt,  and  to  Asia.  It  i^  exchanued  for 
other  commiKlities,  but  chietly  for  salt,  the  value  of  which 
article  isi  very  great  in  these  muuntaintms  countnes  of  Africa. 
One  hlab,  aUmt  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  will  ^me- 


The  signals  are  bO  ngulatod  as  to  point  out  the  particular  '  tinu^  sell  for  21,  10«.  sterling  ;  and  from  W.  15«.  to  2/.  may 
direction  in  which  the  \essel  lies.  Owing  to  the  size  and  be  considered  as  th^  common  price.  This  salt  is  brought 
fur>  of  the  breakers  it  is  generally  imiiossible  for  boats  to  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  European  merchandise, 
put  off  fnmi  the  mainland  in  a  severe  utorm  :  but  such  brought  from  the  coast,  has  till  lately  been  generally  paid 
ihliiciilty  occurs  but  rarely  in  p\itting  off  from  IJoly  Ishuid.    with  slaves. 


In  addition  to  thoiie  arrangements  for  mariners  in  distress, 
two  men  on  horseback  constantly  pat  role  the  coast  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  every  stormy 
night.  Whene\er  any  case  of  shipwreck  0(*curs  it  is  their 
duty  to  forwanl  intelligence  to  the  castle  without  delay. 
As  a  further  inducement  to  this,  premiums  are  often  given 
for  the  earliest  notice  of  such  distress.  By  these  means 
many  lives  arc  saved,  and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  ship- 
wrecked ]>ersons  in  the  casstle  for  a  week,  or  longer  if  neces- 


Amorn;  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  country  is  coverMil,  lions,  leopards,  and 
elephants  arc  mentioned;  ivory  is  brought  hence  to  the 
western  coast. 

The  Ba-Fing,  which  traverses  the  eastern  districts  of 
Bambouk  and  divides  it  from  Brooko,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tributaries  of  the  Senegal ;  and  by  Mungo  Park,  perhaps 
with  reason,  considered  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  river. 
It  rises,  according  to  that  traveller,  near  U^  N.  lat.,  runs 


sary.  The  liodies  of  those  who  are  lost  are  decently  interred  in  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  af^er  uniting 
at  the  cxi)enyc  of  this  charity.  There  are  likewise  the  ne-  its  floo<I  with  that  of  numeious  tributaries,  it  waters  Bam- 
€e<»sary  instruments  and  tackle  for  raising  vessels  which  bouk,  and  then  joins  another  lar^e  river  coming  from  the 
]ia\e  sunk,  and  whatever  goods  may  be  saved  are  deppsited  west,  called  Kokoro.  AfU*r  this  junction  that  river  receives 
in  the  ca>tle.  The  cattle  contains  an  extensive  library,  an  the  name  of  Senegal,  and  runs  to  the  west-north-west, 
infirmarv,  and  dis])ensary.  In  the  iiifirinary,  on  an  average,  j  The  whole  mountainous  tract  which  forms  the  northern 
loO'i  (lersons  are  receiviMl  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  addi-  dirclivity  of  the  Kong  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  the  Man- 
din  ;;oes,  a  race  of  negroes  p^ai^ed  by  Mungo  Park  for  their 


tiuii  to  what  has  been  mentioned,  the  funds  of  the  charity 
are  aluo  applied  to  the  au<;inentation  of  small  benetlces. 


industry,  sairacity,  and  integrity,  and  compared  by  Hennell 


conlributions    towanls     the    building    and    enlar<riu^    of  j  with  the  Hindoos.     The  Frenchman.  Ca ill i^\  does  not  ^i^e  90 


churches,  and  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools,  exhi 
bitions  tu  young  men  Koing  to  either  of  the  universities,  the 
binding  out  apprentices,  annuities  and  casual  donations  to 
distressed  indivi«hials,  and  subscriptions  to  different  cha- 
ritable iuiititutions.  In  18)0  the  total  income  of  Lord 
Crewe's  estates  was  fil'io/.  8t.  hd.  In  1801  the  population 
of  Bamburgh  was 'J<J5  ;  in  1SI1.2!)8;  in  18*21,  ;M2;  and 
in  1 8  n .  4 1 7.     (Ciimmunicntion  from  a  Correspondent.) 

B.VMBOUK  is  a  country  in  Africa,  o\tendin>r  between 
12°  and  14°  N.  lat.,  and  s-*  and  11°  W.  lout?.  It  occupies  a 
part  of  the  declivities  with  which  the  extensive  system  of 
the  Koni;  Mountains  descends  towanls  the  northern  plain 
and  the  great,  desert  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
ita  whole  surface  hein;;  covcii'd  by  extensive  ranges  and 
intervening  valley ;« ;  only  towards  the  we>tern  bound" 
ary.  along  the  river  Ba-Flnu^  the  valleys  pass  into  plains  of 


favourable  a  picture  of  them.  [SceMANDiNQOES.]  iMungo 
Park :  Ritter's  4fi'i<^0') 

BAMBU'SA,  or  BA'MBOS.  a  genus  of  grasses,  well 
known  for  its  }|[reat  economical  importance,  but  consisting 
of  species  which  are  very  imperfectly  underslootl  by  bota- 
nists. It  is  remarkable  in  structure,  among  other  things, 
for  having  only  one  style,  which  is  more  or  less  deeply  two 
or  three- parted,  three  minute  scales  at  the  base  of  its  ovary* 
and  six  stamens. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  nature  has  conferrcil  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  countries  any  iMion  moro  valuable  than 
the  bamboo,  unless  it  is  the  ctK'oa-nut :  to  such  a  multitude 
of  ustd'ul  purfioses  arc  its  li^ht,  strong,  and  giaceful  steins 
applicable.  These  are  universally  pushed  forth  by  astn»ng, 
jointed,  subterranean,  creepinu[.  nmtaliick,  which  is  the  true 
trunk  of  the  bamboo,  the  sluiol*  iK'injr  the  branches.     The 


mixlerate  extent.  Vet  it  is  imt  a  sterile  country.  The  ;  latter  are  hard  externally  and  coated  with  Hint :  in  the 
mtmntains  afford  e\c<llcnt  pasture  to  numerous  henls  of  |  inside  they  are  hollow,  except  at  the  nodes,  wneio  strong 
horntrd  cattle,  and  the  lower  part^  of  the  valleys  pnKluce  '  partitions  stretch  acmss  the  inside,  and  cut  off  thi*  niiLriiT 
niai/c  and  net*  in  abundance.     The  mines  >ield  silver  and  » into  a  number  of  doswl-up  c\hnders.     In  the  cavity  of 


iron  of  excfllent  (|ualil\,and  also  a  great  cjuantity  of  ^old. 
The  French  ha\e  compared  it  in  this  respect,  and  not 
without  9»«ime  reason.  t>)  iVru.  It  would  iiiilfcd  seem  that 
that  portion  of  the  K«»nu:  Mountains  \\lu<di  Itcs  to  the  west 
of  the  nieridi:iii  of  (irci:u\\ich,  is  one  of  th(>  most  auriferous 
regions  n['  the  ulohc :  and  by  far  the  trreatest  part  of  the 
gold  wliich  IS  iApiirted  to  Kumpe  ami  A^ia  from  Africa  is 
Ciillected  in  HaiulKoik  and  tlu;  countries  adjacent,  to  the 
ea'«t    aiiil   TMHitii.     The  pnii'-ipal  u<>ld    mines  tif  Bambnuk 


these  cylinders  water  is  sometinies  secreted,  or.  les*.  com- 
numly,  an  o|)af|ue  white  Kubstance,  becoming  opaline  when 
wetted,  consistim;  of  a  Hinty  sivretion,  of  which  the  plant 
(li vents  itself,  calie<l  tabasheer,  concerning  the  optical  pni- 
{lerlies  of  which  Sir  David  Brewster  his  made  bome  curious 
di»c«)veries. 


In  their  manner  of  growth  loey  exhibit  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  a  contrivance  by  which  they  an*  enabled  to  ikow 

. _ ...    ,. , ...  ^  j  into  the  dense  tufVs  which  they  Uiunlly  form.     When  lull 

are  situiited  to  ihc  mhhIi  of  the  citv  nf  Bainlxiuk,  in  the  '  i»n>wn,  a  bamboo  is  a  straiiiht  nxl.  Nsirinir  a  numUr  of  stiff 
liiouiitains  iti  Tamhii'iura  :  hut  a  ^re:iter  ({uantitv  seems  i  liranches,  which  sho«»l  ut  nearly  right  angles  fnun  the  mam 
ti»   be  iditain.'d    hv    wasbmir   the    sand   which   the   rixiTs    Mem:   and  it  is  diHicult  to  conceive  by  what  arrunjiemenl 


hive  carriifl  il:r.\n  fnnu  the  mountains  and  inibedde*! 
ahmi:  their  c<)urM's  in  the  a11ii\ial  sod.  For  this  purpo«>e 
hide'*  are  made  in  the  alluvial  soil  during  the  dry  season 
Iruiii  twent\  lo  twenty-live  feet  dwp,  in  which  the  small 
panicles  of  tr,,],l  aro  generally  found  mixed  up  in  a  stratum 
uf  fine  n>ddi>h  s.in«l,  with  small  black  spi'cks  therein.  The 
d«  ep«r  tliN  stratum  he?*,  the  ruber  it  is  in  irold.  The 
hand  IS  brought  out  in  baskets,  and  then  washed  bv  the 
Women  in  ial,iha>hes.  Higher  up  the  rivers  in  some  places 
the  »aud  aiitl  e|a\  have  been  carrietl  off,  and  nothing  left 


such  a  stem  ide\ates  itsidf  thniujjh  the  denM'  mu^s  «if  nmd 
branches  which  cross  each  other  in  every  direcliiin.  .This 
is  however,  eon tri\eil  by  nature  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
The  )ouni:  shmil  of  a  bamlmo.  whatever  n*  leiitflh  ma>  Im», 
Mheii  it  is  fir^t  prndueefl,  is  a  perfectly  simple  sucker,  like  a 
shont  of  aH|iaragus,  but  having  a  sharp  p'unt,  and  in  this 
state  it  pien'cs  readily  the  dense  overhanging  branche"* :  it 
is  tnil>  when  it  ha-*  arrive*!  at  its  full  leiiijth  and  has  peiie- 
tnited  through  all  obstacles,  that  it  bejMiis  tuforni  its  literal 
shoots :  and  these,  which  are  emitte<i  horiiontally,  rcuhly 


but   >mall   jiebbl'es,  among  which   pieces   of  native  gold  J  inlerjiose  themselves  between  the  huniontal  laterals  of  tho 
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bamboo  stems,  among  which  they  gww.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  the  shoots,  on  their  first  appearance,  re- 
semble a  large  straight  elephant's  tusk  invested  in  stout 
leathery  sheaths. 

The  purposes  to  which  different  species  of  bamboo  are  | 
applied  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  an  object  in  which  strength  and  elasticity  are  requisite,  i 
and  for  which  lightness  is  no  objection,  to  which  tlie  stems ' 
are  not  adapted  in  the  countries  where  they  grow.  The 
young  shoots  of  some  species  are  cut  when  tender,  and  eaten 
like  asparagus.  The  full-grown  stems,  while  green,  form 
elegant  cases,  exhaling  a  perpetual  moisture,  and  capable 
of  transporting  fresh  Howers  for  hundreds  of  miles :  when 
ripe  and  hard,  they  are  converted  into  bows,  arrows,  and 
ciuivers,  lance-shafts,  the  masts  of  vessels,  bed-posts,  walk- 
ing-sticks, the  poles  of  palanquins,  the  floors  and  supporters 
of  rustic  bridges,  and  a  variety  of  similar  purposes.  In 
a  growing  state  the  spiny  kinds  are  formed  into  stockades, 
which  are  impenetrable  to  any  but  regular  infantry,  aided 
by  artillery.  By  notching  their  sides,  the  Malays  make 
wonderfully  light  scaling-ladders,  which  can  be  conveyed 
with  facility  wnere  heavier  machines  could  not  be  trans- 
ported. Bruised  and -crushed  in  water,  the  leaves  and 
stems  form  Chinese  paper,  the  finer  qualities  of  which  are 
only  improved  by  a  mixture  of  raw  cotton  and  by  more 
careful  pounding.  The  leaves  of  a  small  species  are  the 
material  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the  lining  of  their 
tea-chests.  Cut  into  lengths  and  the  partitions  knocked 
out,  they  form  durable  water-pipes,  or,  by  a  little  con- 
trivance, are  made  into  excellent  cases  for  holding  rolls  of 
papers.  Slit  into  strips  they  afford  a  most  durable  mate- 
rial for  weaving  into  mats,  baskets,  window-blinds,  and 
even  the  sails  of  boats.  Finally,  the  larger  and  thicker 
truncheons  are  exquisitely  carved  by  the  Chinese  into 
beautiful  ornaments.  It  is,  however,  more  especially  for 
building  purposes  that  the  bamboo  is  important.  Accord- 
ing to  Marsden,  in  Sumatra  the  flame-work  of  the  houses 
of  the  natives  is  chiefly  composed  of  this  material.  In  the 
floorings,  whole  stems,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  are 
laid  close  to  each  other,  and  across  these  laths  of  split 
bamboo  about  an  inch  wide  are  fastened  down  with  filaments 
of  the  rattan-cane.  The  sides  of  the  houses  are  closed  in  with 
the  bamboo  opened,  and  rendered  flat  by  splitting  or  notch- 
ing the  circular  joints  on  the  outside,  chipping  away  the 
corresponding  di\i8ions  within,  and  laying  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  pressed  down  with  weights.  Whole  bamboos  often 
form  the  upright  timbers,  and  the  house  is  generally  roofed 
in  with  a  thatch  of  narrow  split  bamboos,  six  feet  long, 
placed  in  regular  layers,  each  reaching  within  two  feet  of 
the  extremity  of  that  beneath  it,  by  which  a  treble  covering 
is  formed.  Another  and  most  ingenious  roof  is  also  formed  , 
by  cutting  large  straight  bamboos  of  sufficient  length  to ' 
reach  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  then  splitting  them  ex-  I 
aetly  in  two,  knocking  out  the  partitions,  and  arranging 
them  in  close  order  with  the  hollow  or  inner  sides  upper- 
most ;  after  which  a  second  layer,  with  the  outer  or  convex 
sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
cadi  of  the  convex  falls  into  the  two  contiguous  concave 
pieces,  covering  their  edges ;  the  latter  serving  as  gutters 
to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  upper  or  convex  . 
layer.  | 

Such  being  the  utility  of  the  different  species  of  this 
plant,  wo  shall  give  a  brief  and  popular  account  of  all  with 
which  botanists  are  acquainted,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
tlie  means  of  causing  new  varieties  to  bo  introduce  into 
countries  whero  they  are  still  unknown ;  an  object  which . 
seems  to  be  of  the  more  importance,  Inx^use  they  generally  | 
grow  in  dry  and  stony  places,  where  little  or  nothing  of  > 
equal  utility  can  be  made  to  thrive.    That  some  of  them  I 
would  grow  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  or  the  south  of  Europe, 
seems  to  be  almost  certain. 

In  Rces's  Cydnperdia^  Sir  James  Smith  noticed  only  four 
species,  under  the  nameof  Nastus ;  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of . 
but  six  species  as  known  in  continental  India ;  Romcr  and 
Schultes  enumerate  twenty,  to  which  we  have  added  indi- 
cations of  several  more. 

They  may  be  conveniently  distribute<l  in  three  sections. 

}  1 .    Asiatic  Bamboot,  trith  theJUnvera  either  in 

spikes  or  panicies, 

1.  /?.  arundinarea,  Roxb.  S|nny.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
covered  with  asperities  on  the  margin  and  upper  surface. 
{Bam,  in  Bengal;  Mulkas,  Ki?rfrMO,  of  the  Tclingas;  Man- 


gil,  or  Munkil,  of  theTamuls ;  Bula  Java,  in  Ambojna.)— 
Common  in  rich,  moist  soil,  among  the  mountain!  of  India. 
The  stems  grow  in  clusters,  from  10  to  100,  from  the  Mmo 
root-stock»  and  are  straight  for  18  or  20  ieet.  When  in 
flower  it  is  usually  destitute  of  leaves,  and  at  the  cxtrt- 
mity  of  every  ramification  is  covered  with  blossom,  thewhola 
tree  seems  one  entire  immense  panicle.  lu  aeedi  aie^ 
used  as  rice.    Tabasheer  is  found  in  its  joints. 

2.  B,  striria,  Roxb.  Somewhat  spiny.  Flowers  in  ei- 
tremely  compact  whorls  (Sadanapa  vedroo  of  the  Telingu), 
Said  to  be  a  smaller  species  than  the  last:  it  grows  in  aoritf 
situation,  has  a  much  smaUer  cavity,  and  it  very  atnight^ 
Its  great  stength,  solidity,  and  straightness,  render  it  mnoh 
fitter  for  many  uses.  From  this  the  shafta  of  lanees  an 
made  in  India. 

3.  B.  vulgaris,  Wendl.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  very  namv, 
covered  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  surface  with  amii- 
ties.— Found  in  tne  East  Indies,  whence  it  is  thoagntto 
have  been  carried  to  the  West.  Its  stems  are  from  twen^ 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm. 

4.  B,  spinosa,Roxh.  Strongly  armed  with  both  sm^ 
and  compound  spines;  leaves  very  narrow,  ruely  man 
than  six  inches  long.  (Behor  bans  in  Bengal.) — Common 
about  Calcutta,  and  in  the  south  of  India,  wrming  an  im- 
penetrable jungle  ;  also  often  cultivated  round  Indian  ▼iUsgck 
It  has  a  smaller  hollow  than  most  of  the  others,  and  is  con- 
sequently stronger  than  many  of  them.  Dr.  RoKbugh 
describes  it  as  rising  in  such  dense  tufts  as  to  appear  like  a 
single  trunk  at  some  distance ;  and  by  help  of  tneir  spiny 
branches  so  bound  together  that  it  is  a  moat  aidnoos  tssk 
to  cut  down  an  old  clump  of  them.  The  stems  axe  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  long. 

5.  B,  Tulda,  Roxb.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  bnmd,  roimdsd 
or  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  (Tulda  bant  in  Bengal; 
Peka  bans  of  the  Hindus.)— Common  all  over  Bengal ;  ifei 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  the  stems,  which  are  sometimes  m 
much  as  seventy  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in  ciitni- 
fcrence,  rise  to  their  full  height  in  about  thirty  days ;  befen 
their  lateral  shoots  are  formed,  they  are  dnKxibed  aa  n* 
sembling  fishing-rods  of  immense  siz^  The  young  tfnek 
shoots,  when  about  two  feet  high,  are  tendert  and  mm  an 
excellent  pickle.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  scaffoldingt  aiid  ftr 
covering  the  houses  of  natives ;  it  is  found  to  last  mnek 
longer  if  steeped  in  water  some  time  before  being  used.  Of 
this  species  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  several  varietiea.  JamB 
bans  is  a  larger  variety,  with  longer  and  thicker  joints; 
Basini  bans  has  a  larger  ca\ity,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  msks 
baskets.  Behoor  bams  is  of  a  small  size,  very  solid  and 
strong,  much  bent  to  one  side,  and  armed  with  numenH 
strong  thorns.  A  staff  of  it  must  be  placed  in  the  hand  if 
every  young  Brahmin  when  invested  with  the 
robe.     It  is  probably  a  distinct  species. 

6.  B,  Balcooa,  Roxb.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  nwaam^ 
shaped  at  the  base.  {Balcoobans  in  Bengal.) — A  natifeof 
Bengal,  and  even  more  gigantic  than  the  last.  It  is 
reckoned  by  the  workers  in  bamboo  the  veiy  best  ftr 
building  purposes ;  previously  to  being  used,  it  is  inuueiwd 
in  water  for  a  considerable  time.  Two  varieties  are  distin- 
guished :  Dkooli  balcoo,  the  larger,  and  Baiooo  6aiM»  wUeh 

>is  smaller  and  stronger,  with  a  less  cavity. 

7.  B,  Blumeana,  Schultes.  Armed  with  triple  lecimad 
spines ;  leaves  very  narrow,  quite  smooth,  suddenly  tapering 
into  a  short  stalk.  (Hauer  tjuijuk,  or  Bambu  dune^  in  Java,) 
— A  native  of  Java.    Stems  about  as  thick  as  a  child*a  aim. 

8.  B.  agrestis,  Poir.  Stems  crooked,  at  the  lower  nait 
verv  spiny ;  leaves  narrow,  small,  smooth.  {Bulu  baamfit 
and  Teba  teba  in  Amlioyna.)— On  mountains,  and  in  diy 
and  desert  places  in  all  China  and  Coehin  China ;  oommoOt 
also,  in  various  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Its 
crooked,  sometimes  creeping  stems,  and  rugged  aspeetv 
distinguish  it.  The  trunk  is  a  foot  thick,  and  the  joinU 
(we  presume  near  the  base)  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
often  nearly  solid. 

9.  B,  Thouarsii,  Kunth.  Stems  vefr  much  branched. 
— Found  wild  in  Madagascar,  where,  Ixmever,  it  ia  not 
believed  to  be  indigenous. 

10.  B.mitis,  Poir.  Stems  perfectly  unarmed;  leaves 
very  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stems  at  their  baae.— Culti- 
vated in  the  fields  and  hed^s  of  Cochin  China,  and  found 
wild  in  Amboyna,  where  several  supposed  varietiea  eaisL 
Its  stems  grow  thirty  feet  long,  and  are  said  by  Rumphius 
to  be  the  stron^st  of  all  the  species,  although  its  aides  are  i 
thin.     It  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man*s  leg; 
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11.  J?,  tnarima,  Poir.  Stems  very  straif^ht,  branching 
only  near  the  suniiiiit,  and  densely  covered  with  spines. — 
The  most  gigantic  of  all  the  species,  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  body. 
Its  wood  is.  however,  very  thin.  It  is  loiind  wild  in  Cam- 
bodia, Bally,  Java,  ajid  various  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

12.  B,  (upera,  Schultes.  Stems  covered  all  over  with  a 
•ort  of  white  mealy  down.  (Bulu  potong  of  Amboyna.) — 
Found  at  the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna^  with  stems 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh.  It  does  not  branch,  but  emits  little,  hard,  spine-like 
roots  at  its  nodes. 

13.  B.  opus,  Schultes.  I^eaves  very  large,  taper-pointed, 
and  gradually  narrowing  to  the  base,  extremely  scabrous  at 
the  edge. — Another  gigantic  species,  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  last,  growing  on  Mount  Salak,  in  Java. 

14.  B.  Bitung,  Schultes.  Leaves  very  large,  taper-pointed, 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  sort  of  bristly  ver}-  short  stalk, 
very  scabrous  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  surface. — Found 
in  Java  with  the  last,  and  remarkable  for  its  extremely 
broad  and  scabrous  leaves.    Its  dimensions  are  not  stated. 

15.  B,  nigra,  Loddiges.  Not  spinv.  Sfcms  slender, 
swelled  at  the  nodes,  dark-brown,  and  polished,  not  more 
than  a  man's  height.  Leaves  narrow,  very  smooth,  rounded 
and  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk ;  ligule  with 
long  stiff  fringes.— *A  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  its  beautiful  slender  stems  are  cut  for  the  handles  of 
imrasols,  walking-sticks,  &c.  It  is  by  far  the  most  patient 
of  cold,  having  been  living  for  several  years  without  pro- 
tection in  a  morass  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  is  no  doubt  capable  of  being  acclimated  in 
the  south-west  of  England,  or  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

16.  B.  aristat€i,  Loddigcs.  Stems  slender,  smooth,  not 
•piny.  Leaves  very  smooth,  narrowed  gradually  at  the  base 
into  a  short  stalk ;  with  downy  fringed  sheaths.  Ligules 
divided  into  very  long  coarse  fringes.  Nodes  mealy  when 
young. — Native  of  the  East  Indies.  A  very  elegant  species, 
ivlated  to  the  last. 

1 7.  B.  nana,  Roxb. — Keu/a  of  the  Chinese,  of  whose  coun- 
try it  is  a  native.     It  makes  most  beautiful  close  hedges. 

18.  B.  Albescens,  Loddigcs.  Not  spiny.  Young  shoots, 
leaf-shcaths  and  leaves  on  the  under  side,  covered  with 
short  df>wn.  A  very  remarkable  species,  obtained  by  the 
Knglish  from  the  collections  of  France.  Its  native  country 
is  unknown.  The  stems  are  thirty  feet  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

19.  B,  striata^  Loddigcs.  Not  spiny.  Stems  slender, 
liobshed,  yellow  with  green  stripes.  Leaves  narrow,  rather 
glaucous  on  the  underside^  taperyig  into  a  short  stalk  at 
the  base,  quite  smooth,  except  a  few  short  black  hairs  on 
the  sheaths. — A  native  of  China.  Often  cultivated  in  the 
hot-houses  of  Ent^land,  on  account  of  its  beautifUl  variegated 
stems.     Grows  about  twenty  feet  high. 

20.  B.  glauca,  Loddigcs.  Not  spiny.  Stems  very  slender, 
pale  green.  Leaves  very  small,  not  downy,  taper-pointed, 
almost  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  covered  on  the  under- 
turface  with  very  close  bright  glaucous  bloom.     Leaves 

^scarcely  above  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than  two  lines 
bnwid.— A  native  of  India,  whence  it  was  procured  by  the 
Messrs.  Loddigcs.  A  very  remarkable  species,  not  gn)wing 
above  two  feet  high,  with  entangled  branches. 

}  2.  AficUic  Bamboos,  with  thp  flowers  not  panicled,  but 
in  simpfe  terminal  whnried  spikes. 

2\.  B.  vertirillata,  Willd.  Lcaf-sheatbs  covered  with 
stini^ing  hairs.  Stems  whitish. — Fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
hi|;h,  and  when  full-grown  of  a  pale  celonr,  which  becomes 
nearly  white* in  drvin^.  The  hair*  of  the  leaves  (K'casion  so 
much  itrhini;,  that  this  kind  is  troiiblri^ome  to  collect.  It  is 
the  Lelfba  alba  of  Rumphius,  who  sayit  the  edges  of  its  leaves 
are  so  sharp  as  to  wound  the  gatherers.     In  Amboyna. 

22.  B.  nfra.  Leaf-stalks  covennl  with  stinging  hairs. 
Stains  blaek  and  hliinintr.  -\>ry  like  the  last,  and  found 
albo  in  Amlx>yna.  It  ehictly  diflera  in  the  colour  of  the 
stt*ms.     It  in  the  I^leha  nigra  of  Runiphms. 

23.  B.  jfrttra.  Leaves  very  large,  stiff,  and  broad,  ex- 
tremely hispid  with  stinging  hairs. — The  most  common  in 
Amboyna,  formin<r  Inr^e  wooiis,  whieh  come  down  to  the 
ru.iM :  it  ttourit^ltes  e()ually  in  dry  and  moist  situations, 
and  is  rvadity  known  I'min  the  others  of  this  section  by  its 

'very  larire  leaves,  whieh  are  as  much  as  eighteen  inches 
lung  and  three  or  four  inches  broad. 


24.  B.pieia.  Joints  very  long,  Tmrieffated  with  white  and 
green.  Leaves  narrow  and  not  very  hairy  — Common  in 
Ceraina,  Kelanga,  Celebes,  and  some  other  Malayan  islands. 
Its  joints  are  as  much  as  four  feet  long  and  about  two  inches 
thick :  the  wood  is  thin,  and  it  is  consequently  used  princi- 
pally for  light  walking-sticks;  it  is  however  extremely  strong. 

25.  B.  Amahussana.  Joints  short.  Leaves  with  stinging 
hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  but  smooth  near  the 
ground.— Less  straight,  and  more  short-jointed  than  any 
of  the  preceding  species  of  this  section.  Its  wood  is  very 
thick.    In  Amboyna  and  Manipa* 

26.  /?.  multiplex.  Lour.  Stems  long-jointed,  not  spiny. 
Leaves  stingless,  narrow,  and  clasping[  the  stems  at  their 
bnse.— Cultivated  in  the  North  ofCochin  China  for  hedges. 
Its  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  of  a  brownish-green.  The 
stems  are  about  twelve  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick. 

27.  B.  tabacaria,  Poir.  Stems  slender,  very  straight,  of 
nearly  equal  thickness,  branched ;  with  very  long  rough 
joints. — Wild  in  the  black  and  argillaceous  soil  of  Amboyna, 
Manipa,  and  Java,  in  the  plains  and  moister  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Its  stems  are  nearly  solid,  and  excessively 
tough  and  hard.  The  joints  are  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  not  thicker  than  the  little  finger ;  when  poHshed  they 
make  the  finest  pipe-sticks.  The  outside  is  so  hard,  that 
it  emits  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  by  the  hatchet.  The 
species  runs  very  much  at  the  root 

}  3.  American  Bamboos, 

28.  B.  Guadua,  Humb.  Leaves  very  narrow,  covered 
with  asperities  at  theed^e  and  on  the  under-surface. — Found 
in  warm  and  temperate  places,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada  and  Quito,  growing  like  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  a  knotted,  shining  trunk, 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  whieh  are  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  are  not  more  than  five  hues  broad. 

29.  B.  latifolia,  Humb.  Leaves  narrow,  but  oblong  ; 
extremely  smooth. — About  twenty-five  feet  high,  drooping 
at  the  point,  with  shining  joints,  two  feet  long,  and  alxiut 
four  inches  thick.  The  leaves  are  the  same  length  as  in  the 
last,  but  thrice  as  broad.  It  is  found  in  the  damp  shady 
woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cassiquiare,  in  tropical 
America. 

30.  B.  Tagoara,^Qe&.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  then  narrowed  into  a  very  short  stalk. — 
Stems  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  joints  fi-om  six  to  eighteen  inches  long ;  the 
leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long  and  full  two  inches  wide. 
Found  by  Dr.  Von  Martins  in  woods  1 800  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  mountain  called  Serra  do  Mar,  towards  Guaran- 
tinqueta,  in  the  nrovince  of  St.  Paul's. 

.  31.^.  parvijutra,  Schultes.  An  obscure  species,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  in  Huanoco,  by  Hsenke.  Tho 
stem  is  said  to  be  branched,  and  the  leaves  lance-shaped, 
taper-pointed,  with  a  scabrous  edge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  other  species  of  this 
curious  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America :  it  is  also  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
foregoing  may  be  repetitions.  Travellers  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  procuring  wild  specimens  of  bamboos  should  dry 
a  small  branch  with  the  leaves,  and  if  possible  the  flowers ; 
and  should,  at  the  same  time,  put  by  a  portion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  marked  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  dried  8|)ecimcn. 

(See  Roxburi^h's  Ftora  Indira,  vol.  ii. :  Rumphius  s 
Herbarium  Amboinense,  vol.  iv. ;  Rcimcr  and  Schultes's  Sys- 
tema  I'eaetabilium,  vol.  vii.) 

BAMKRAN.    [See  Gmoolohoola.] 

BAMPTON,  or  BAMPTON  IN  THE  BUSH,  a  mar- 
kct  town  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Oxford  and  the  hun- 
dred of  Baropton.  The  population  in  1801  was  1003:  in 
1811,  1232:  in  1821,  1460;  and  in  1831,  1605.     [See  Ox- 

FOKD«IIIRK.] 

BAMPTON,  a  market  town  and  parish  in  the  county  of 
Devon  and  the  hundred  of  Bampton.  It  is  160  miles  from 
Iy>ndon,  about  half  way  between  Minehead  and  Exeter. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  arc  two 
fairs  in  the  vear,  one  of  which  is  held  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and 
the  other  on  the  last  Thursday  in  October.  At  these  lialf- 
vearly  lairs  some  of  the  finest  sheep  in  England  are  sold. 
Its  |K)pulation  in  1801  was  1364:  in  1811,  1422;  in  1821 
XCiWW  ;  and  in  1831,  1961.     [See  Dbtonshiiik.] 

BAMin^ON  LECTURE,  an  endowment  for  ever  of  a 
course  of  Eight  Sermons,  to  be  annually  preached  in  th« 
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University  of  Oxford,  between  the  commencament  of  the 
last  inonib  in  Lent  Term  and  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
Act  Terra,  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  Thia  lecture  was  founded 
in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  canon- 
resideiitiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  who  ordered  that 
the  lecturer  should  be  yearly  chosen,  upon  the  first  Tuesday 
in  Easier  Tema,  by  the  heads  of  colleges  only,  and  no 
others :  no  person  to  ho  qualified  to  preach  the  sermons 
unless  he  had  takon  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  least,  in  one  of 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
person  never  to  preach  the  lecture  twice.  The  sermons  to 
be  u]X)n  some  one  or  other  of  the  following  subjects :  *  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all 
heretics  and  schismatics  ;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church ;  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  upon 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehendefl  in 
the  Apostles'  and  Niccne  Creeds.'  Thirty  copies  of  these 
lecture- sermons  are  to  be  always  printed  wiihin  two  months 
after  they  arc  preached  ;  one  copy  to  be  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  one  to  the  head  of  every  college, 
one  copy  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy 
to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  expense  of 
printing  them  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  lands  or 
estates  given  for  establishing  the  lecture  ;  the  preacher  not 
to  be  paid,  nor  to  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are 
printed. 

The  names  and  dates  of  the  successive  preachers  from 
1780,  when  the  series  was  begun,  will  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  Univertiiy  Calendar,     The  greater  part  of  the 


chronicles  of  English  affairs,  relates  that  when  KiB|f 
Henry  III.  had  refounded  the  church  of  Westminster,  ht 
went  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where  a  large  assem- 
bly of  prelates  and  nobles  was  collected  to  lecem  hin. 
The  prelates  were  dresse<l  in  full  pontificals,  and  each  held 
a  candle  in  his  hand.  The  king  advanced  to  the  altar,  aud 
laying  his  hand  on  the  Hi>ly  E^angelittts,  pronounced  % 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  8ho^ld  de- 
prive the  church  of  anything  which  he  had  given  it,  or  flC 
any  of  its  rights.  \Vhen  the  king  had  finished,  the  prelatii 
cast  down  the  candles  which  they  held,  and  wl^ile  Uiey  \kj 
upon  the  pavement,  smoking  and  stinking  (we  use  t|M 
wonls  of  the  author  who  relates  the  transaction)*  the  Arph- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  said  aloud :  'Thus,  thus  naay  t|iei 


demned  souls  of  those  who  shall  violate  or  unfavourably 
interpret  thc:^  rights  be  extinguished,  smok^,  and  aiink  :* 
when  all  present,  but  the  king  especially,  eboulod  oul 
*  Amen,  Amen.' 

This,  in  the  English  phrase,  was  the  banning  of  tbavidde 
ages.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  King 
Henry  IIL,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  reuewed  ths 
grant  of  Magna  Charta.  In  the  course  of  the  strpggte  which 
was  going  on  in  the  former  half  of  the  thirteftntn  century 
between  the  king  and  the  baronh,  other  eh^rter^  of  Ubertisi 
were  granted.  But  for  the  preservation  of  thai  which  the 
barons  knew  was  only  extorted,  the  strongest  guarantee  wai 
required  :  and  the  king  was  induced  to  preside  at  a  great 
assembly  of  nobles  and  prelates,  when  the  archhishop  pio- 
nounced  a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  agaust  all 
persons  of  whatever  degree  who  should  violate  the  eharten. 
This  was  done  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  3rd  dajr  of  May, 
1253.    The  transaction  was  made  matter  of  puhlic  reooiqi 


Guide  de  Montfort.  This  Guide  was  the  son  of  Simon  ^ 
Montfort,  earl  of  I^iccstcr,  and  grandson  of  King  John. 
In  the  troubles  in  England,  in  which  his  father  faet  Iw 
life,  no  one  had  l)cen  more  active  in  the  kind's  tervjce  ifau 
Henry  of  Almaine,  another  grandson  qf  King  John,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  tluit  king*s  younger  son,  wht 
had  been  elected  King  of  the  Almains.    This  young  priaei 


sermons  preached  he^ve  heen  published,  hut  a  few  of  the  !  and  is  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  n^till*^?!  diqc4« 
courses  have  been  printed  only,  in  accordance  with  the  limit  !  ments  called  Rymer's  Foidera, 

already  expressed  from  tho  founder's  will,  and  are  rarely  ;  But  besides  these  general  banningi,  particular  fwtm 
met  with.  Among  the  names  of  the  preqchers,  those  of  who  escaped  from  justice  or  who  opposed  themselvea  to  the 
Joseph  White,  D.D.,  Edward  Tatham,p.D.,  George  Stanley  sentence  of  the  church,  were  sometimes  banned  or  plaead 
Fabcr,  M.A.,  William  Van  Mildert,  D.D.  (now  Bishop  of  j  under  a  ban.  In  the  history  of  English  affairs  one  of  thi 
Durham),  and  Reginald  Hcber,  M.A.,  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  ^he  case  rf 
most  eminent.  -----       -  .    _   . . 

The  clear  income  of  Mr.  Bampton*8  estate,  in  1780, 
amounted  to  1 2u/.  per  annum, 

BAN,  a  word  found  in  many  of  the  mo<lem  languages  of 
Europe  in  various  senses.  But  as  the  idea  of  *  publication* 
or  '  proclamation  runs  through  them  all,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  antient  word  ban  still  prosened  in  the  Gaelic  and 
the  modern  Welsh  in  tho  simple  sense  of  *  pnxilaiming.* 

As  a  part  of  tho  common  speech  of  the  English  nation, 
the  word  is  now  so  rarely  used  that  it  is  put  into  some 
glossaries  of  provincial  or  archaical .  words,  as  if  it  were 
obsolete,  or  confined  to  some  particular  districts  or  parti- 
cular classes.  Yet,  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  verb,  it 
is  found  in  some  of  our  best  writers ;  among  the  poets, 
S]M>nscr,  Marlowe,  and  Shakspeare;  and  among  pro;<e- 
writers,  Knolles  and  Hooker.  By  these  writers,  however, 
it  is  not  used  in  its  original  sense  of  *  proclamation,'  but  in 

a  sense  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  use  in  proclamations  of  |  pope  placed  under  a  ban  ;  that  is,  he  issued  a  prod^matMi 
a  particular  kind ;  and  it  is  in  this  secondary  sense  only  that 
it  now  occurs  in  common  language,  to  denote  coursing,  de- 
nouncing woe  and  mischief  against  one  who  has  oflcnded. 
A  single  quotation  from  Shakspearc's  tale  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  will  show  precisely  how  it  is  used  by  writers  who 
have  employed  it,  and  by  tho  people  from  whose  lips  it 
may  still  sometimes  be  heard : 

All  flWi)lIf>ii  with  rliufini;  tlown  AclonU  bite, 
lUmning  \\\v  iMiittorunA  and  unruly  lK*n!tt. 


being  at  Viterbo  in  Italy,  and  present  at  a  relisioua 
in  one  of  the  clnirches  of  that  city,  was  suddenly  aasaultsd 
by  Guido  de  montfort,  and  slain  upon  the  >pot.  A  geneial 
detestation  of  the  crime  was  felt  throughout  fiurone.  DbdIp 
has  plai-cd  the  murderer  in  the  Inferno  : 


Ho  ill  Ood'i  bosom  nnole 
The  heart  vlill  reverencetl  on  the  banks  of 


The  murderer  escaped.    Among  the  rumours  of  the 
one  was  thut  he  was  wandering  in  Nomray.    ITiia  man  tl|i 


re(iuiring  that  no  person  should  protect,  counsel,  or 
him ;  that  no  person  should  hold  any  intercourse  witii  hin 
of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  some  little  might  be  al1owa4 
for  the  goixl  of  his  soul ;  that  all  who  harboured  him  diould 
fall  under  an  interdict ;  and  that  if  any  person  were  bound 
to  him  by  any  oath  of  fidelity,  he  was  absolvcid  of  the  oath. 
This  was  promulgate<l  throughout  £urope.  A  papal  bdl 
in  which  the  proclamation  is  set  forth  still  exists  among  the 
public  records  in  the  chapterhouse  at  Westn^inster.  A 
copy  of  it  is  in  Rymcr's  Fcedera,    The  pope  uses  the  venr 


expression /or6a///i///tM«;  *Guidonem  etiam  (brbannimus.' 
This  s|>e('ics  of  banning  is  what  is  meant  when  we  re^ 


i  practice  v/as  countenanced  by  such  high  of  ]>ersons  or  cities  being  placed  under  tho  danQT'^^MptfS^ 
re  cannot  wonder  at  its  having  prevailed  in  |  a  phrase  not  unfre(iuently  occurring  in  writers  on  theaihiii 
*y  ranks  and  affairs  of  life.  of  Germany.     Persons  or  cities  who  oppose^  themselves  |o 

the  general  voice  of  the  confederation  were  by  aomepuUiD 
act^   like  those  which  have  been  describedt  cut  ov  litMi 


The  improvement  of  English  manners  having  driven  out 
the  practice,  the  womI  has  nearly  disap})eared.    But  in  the 
middle  ages  the 
authority,  that  we 
the  more  ordinarv 

When  churches  and  monasteries  were  founded,  writings 

were  usually  drawn   up,  spe<nfying  with  what  lands  the 

founder  and  other  early  benefactors  endowed  them ;  and  society,  and  deprived  of  rank,  title,  privilegea.  end  pvo- 
these   instruments  ol^en  conclude  with    imprecatory  sen-  I  perty. 

tenccs  in  which  torments  here  and  hereafter  are  invoked  |  It  is  manifest  that  out  of  this  use  of  the  word  has  ipnmg 
on  any  ono  who  should  attempt  to  divert  the  lands  from  tho  |  that  popular  scnso  in  which  now  only  the  woid  is  ever  beam 
purpo.ses  for  which  they  were  bestowed.  It  seems  that  what  among  us,  as  well  as  the  Italian  bandire,  French  Uamir  and 
we  now  read  in  these  instruments  was  openly  pronounced    the  Englibh  banish, 

in  the  face  of  the  church  and  the  world  by  the  donors,  with  In  some  parts  of  England,  before  the  Relbnnatioii.  an  in- 
certain  accompanying  ceremonies.  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  ferior  spe<:ies  of  banning  was  practised  by  the  paribh  pnesta. 
of  St.  Albans,  who  has  left  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  1 '  In  the  Marches  of  Wales,'  says  Tyndal  in  hia  wofki^nil 
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the  Romish  Church,  entitled  The  Obedyence  of  a  Christen 
Man,  1534,  'it  is  tho  manner,  if  any  man  have  an  ox  or  a 
cow  stolen,  he  coineth  to  the  curate  and  ddsireth  him  to  cun^ 
the  stealer ;  and  he  commands  tho  parish  to  give  him,  every 
nan.  God's  curse,  and  his;  '*  God's  curse  and  mine  have  he," 
saycth  every  man  in  tho  parish.'  Stowc  relates  that,  in 
1299,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  accursed  at  Paul's  Cross  all 
those  who  had  searched  in  the  churcli  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  for  a  hoanl  of  ^old.  (fjintion,  p.  333.)  T\ndul  argues 
m|;ain.it  the  practice,  as  he  does  ajriiin^t  the  excommunica- 
tor}'  power  in  ^ncml.  Yet  somelhiut?  like  it  seems  to  he 
■till  retained  in  the  Commination  Service  of  tho  English 
Church. 

In  France  the  popular  lanfrua<;e  has  not  been  influenced 
by  this  application  of  the  word  hun  to  the  same  extent  with 
the  English.  With  them  the  idea  of  publication  prevails 
wcr  that  of  denouncftment,  and  they  call  the  public  cry  by 
which  men  are  called  to  a  sale  of  merchandise,  especially 
when  it  is  done  by  beat  of  drum,  a  han.  In  time  of  war 
a  proclamation  throujrh  the  ranks  of  an  army  is  the  ban. 
In  Artois  and  some  parts  of  Picardy  the  public  bell  is  culled 
the  ban-rlftque,  or  the  cloche  d  ban,  as  beinj^  runjjj  to  sum- 
mon people  to  their  assemblies.  When  those  who  held  of 
the  kiii^  were  summoned  to  attend  him  in  his  wars,  they 
were  the  ban,  and  tenants  of  the  secondary  rank  i\\c  arriere- 
ban  ;  and  out  of  this  feudal  use  of  the  term  arose  the  ex- 
Eressiuns  fourd  ban,  and  mouh'n  d  ban^  for  a  lonl's  bake- 
ouse,  or  a  lonl's  mill,  at  which  the  tenants  of  a  manor  (as 
is  ihe  ease  in  some  parts  of  England)  were  bound  to  bake 
their  hreail,  or  to  j^rind  their  corn.  The  banlieue  of  a  city 
is  a  district  anmnd  it,  usually,  but  not  alwa\s,  a  league  on 
all  sides,  through  which  the  proclamation  of  the  principal 
judi^e  of  the  place  has  authority.  A  person  subuiitling  to 
exile  is  said  to  krrj)  his  ban,  and  he  who  returns  home 
without  a  recall  breaks  hit  ban. 

The  French  Use  the  word  as  the  English  do,  when  they 
•peak  of  the  ban,  or,  as  we  speak  and  write  it,  the  banrnt  of 
marriage.  This  is  the  public  proclamation  which  the  law 
recjUires  of  the  intention  of  the  parlies  named  to  enter  into 
the  marriage  covenant.  The  law  of  the  antient  French 
and  of  the  Englii»h  church  is  in  this  respiict  the  same. 
The  proclamation  must  be  made  on  three  successive  Sun- 
da}  s  in  the  church,  during  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
public  worship,  when  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  parish  is 
present. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  twt)-fold :  1.  To  prevent 
clandestine  marriages,  and  niarria>;es  between  parties  not  fri>e 
from  the  marriage  contract,  parties  within  the  prohibited  de- 
(n'(i<^  of  kindred,  minors,  or  excoinniunii'ates  :  and,  'J.  to  sa\e 
the  contracting  parties  from  ))n.^cipitaiicy,  who  by  this  provi- 
sion arc  compelled  to  suit'er  some  weeks  to  pa^s  between  the 
consent  pnvately  given  and  recciNed  lu'tween  thein>clves 
and  the  marriaue.  Both  these  objects  are  of  ini}H)rtance, 
and  ought  to  be  securetl  by  \\\\.  The  ban,  or  banns,  may, 
however.  l>e  di>pen!«ed  with.  In  that  case  a  license  is  ob- 
tanied  from  some  [K>r>on  who  is  author i/e<l  by  the  bishop 
of  ih«*  d;occsc  to  grant  it,  by  which  lieer)<«e  the  partitas  are 
allow cmI  to  marry  in  the  church  or  c]ia)>el  of  the  parish  or 
pariH'hial  chapetry  in  which  either  td' them  resitlen,  in  which 
niurriajes  are  wont  to  Im;  celebrated,  without  the  publica- 
tion «if  bunns.  The  law,  however.  tiike>*  eare  tii  en*.ure  the 
ohjeers  for  which  the  ))ublieatiiin  of  l>anns  \va?«  dt* vised.  b\ 
re<|utring  oaths  to  l>e  taken  b>  the  partv  applying  tnr  the 
hren»e.  and  <  ertdicates  ttf  einiMMit  of  p:ireut>«  or  guardians 
in  the  case  «if  minors.  Sficria/  fi'-msrs  not  only  <liNpen<«e 
with  the  puhlicationofbann>,  but  allow  the  parties  to  marry 
at  any  eoiivenieiit  time  or  ))laee.  Tiie^*  ure  granli-d  only 
by  the  Archhishop  m\'  Cantnbury,  in  virtue  of  a  statute 
made  in  the  twenty  fifth  yearof  Kiiii;  Henry  VIII.,  entitled 
an  aet  concerniim  Pi>ter-Pence  and  di^pm-^atioiis. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  pructiee  beirun,  hut  it  is  un- 
doubtedly very  antient.  Hf»me  have  sup|H>^ed  that  it  is 
aliudeil  to  in  a  (KissaKe  of  TertuUian.  Among  tlic  inno- 
vations intriMiuceil  in  France  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Revolution,  one  was  to  substitute  for  this  oral  publication 
a  written  announcement  of  the  intention,  aitixed  to  the  door 
of  the  towii-hall.  or  in  some  public  place,  during  a  certain 
time.  Rut  when  it  is  coiiBideriHl  h«>w  hable  tUv^e  bills  are 
to  Ih?  torn  down  tir  ile  faced,  and  the  <|  nest  ions  whii-h  may 
RnM>  III  conM.'quenee.  it  wtiuld  seem  that  it  is  not  a  niiMle 
•rhi'h  iherir  i<«  inu<-h  n.'aM»n  to  preler  to  th.it  which  has 
m  \ni\iT  tH't-n  e<«lahlished  in  C'hri<itian  n:iti«>ns. 

BAN,  BAMS,  or  BANMJS,  derived  horn  the  Scla- 


vonian  hah,  a  chibf,  is  the  namo  given  to  the  governor  of 
certain  military  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in 
Sdavonia,  and  Croatia,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office,  takes  the  command  for 
the  defence  of  those  districts  in  time  of  war.  A  district,  over 
which  such  n  ban  or  ruler  is  set,  is  hfence  termed  a  Banate  or 
Banal.  There  are  two  of  these  banateft  in  Hungarv ;  the 
one,  lying  between  44°  10'  ahd  4K°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  20^  2' 
ahd  '22^  32'  E.  long.,  is  called  the  Huhgarian  Banate.  which 
comprehends  the  three  south-eastern  circles  of  T^orontal, 
Temesh,  and  Krashova,  which  lie  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  It  contains 
a  surface  of  about  1200  square  miles;  165  towns  and  inha- 
bited places ;  two  districts  where  the  Banate  regiments 
are  raised ;  and  a  ])opulation  which  has  increased  since 
the  year  1709.  from  129.222  to  upwards  of  180.000.  Tho 
military  head-(|uarters  are  established  at  Temesvar.  Between 
the  south-western  borders  of  the  Hungarian  Banate  and 
the  Danube  lies  the  other  banate,  or  the  German  Banate 
(Teutscii-Hanat),  which  forms  part  of  the  military  fn)ntiers 
of  Austria,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1570'SQuare  miles;  it 
is  therefore  tenued  the  Banate  Frontier  also.  A  whole 
regiment  is  raised  and  recruited  from  this  district ;  the 
population  of  which  has  risen  from  61,988,  in  the  year  1 799, 
to  nearly  94,000  in  the  present  day :  the  regimental  staff  is 
stationed  at  Pancsova  in  the  Temes.  Besides  this  town,  it 
contains  about  fil\y  larger  or  smaller  villages,  some  of  which 
have  ITiOO  and  2000  inhabitants.  [See  Hungarian  Ba- 
NATK  and  German  B\natk.] 

Banal  Frontier  ( Banal- Generalat,  or  Banal- gran tze)  is 
part  of  the  Austrian  military  frontiers,  which  is  situated 
in  that  sub-division  of  them  calknl  the  Cn)atiaii  Frontier, 
between  43°  and  43^  J2'  N.  lat.,  and  15°  5«»'  and  l(i°  .'»5'  E. 
long. :  it  consists  of  two  circles,  the  First  and  Second  Banal 
Regiments,  which  lie  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Save,  and 
extend  between  that  river,  the  Kuipa.  and  the  Uiina;  the 
confluence  of  the  last  river  with  the  Save  forms  their  most 
easterly  i)oint.  They  occupy  an  area  of  1003  M)uare  miles, 
which  have  a  population  of  about  126,300  souls,  and  contain 
543  towns  and  vdlai;es.  The  staff  of  the  first  Banal  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Glina,  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  that 
of  the  second,  at  Petrinia  and  Castainicza,  the  former  a 
large  and  delightfully-situated  town  on  the  Kuljia.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Croatians,  consisting  of  aUmt 
40.000  adherents  of  the  Greek  and  86,000  uf  the  Arnienian 
|)er?uasion.  The  face  of  the  CtiU!itry  presents  a  succession 
of  gentle  acclivitit's  and  spacious  plains :  the  former  ara 
constituted  of  the  Petn)va-Gora  and  Zrin  ranges.  The 
Kulua  forms  its  northern,  the  Save  its  north-eastern,  and 
the  Unna  its  south-eastern  boundaries.  The  country  con- 
tains several  moras>es ;  the  extent  of  surface  turned  to 
acicount  is  about  5n2,000  acres,  of  which  204,IM)0  consist  of 
woo<ls,  and  223.000  of  arable  land.  Nearly  5000  acres  are 
cultivated  as  vineyards,  and  produce  about  57,000  gallons  of 
wine.  The  pasture-lands  occupy  about  15,5(i0  acres,  which 
support  aliout  8000  horses,  and  considerable  nunil>ers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Iron  is  raised  in  smalt  quantities ; 
but  mechanical  industry  is  reuresented  as  being  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Some  trade  with  Turkey  is  carried  on  through 
Costainicza  and  Rad.isnitza,  in  the  first  Ban^l  Regiment. 

The  Banal  Frontier  was  formed  in  the  c«>urse  of  the  )ear 
169'i.  duiin«  the  reitfn  of  the  Em|)erur  Leopold  1. 

BANANA.     [SwMu-a.] 

B.ANHl'RV,  an  antient  Uiruugh  and  market-town,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  ri^er  Cherwell,  near  the  norihem 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Oxford.  The  limits  of  the  uhl 
borough  are  notco-e\teiisi\e  with  thoKeuf  the  parish,  which 
comprise^  al^  the  township  of  Neilhrwp.  wiih  its  ham  In  >  of 
Calthorp.  Wick  ham.  Hard  wick,  and  E.isinu*on,  all  Miuaied 
in  the  hundred  of  Banbury  and  count\  of  Oxford;  ami  tlio 
hamlets  of  Grinisbury  and  Neihentit  on  the  east  side  of  Ihe 
Cherwell,  in  Sutton  hundred  and  in  the  county  4>f  North 
ampii>n.  All  thcMe  mem  ben  of  the  pansb  have  been 
addofl  to  tlie  parliamentary  borough  by  the  Reform 
Boundarv  Act.  Banbury  is  sixt>-four  miles  N.W.  ot 
London,  and  twenty-two  miles  N.  of  Oxfunl.  The  Saxon 
name  of  the  place,  arconliug  to  Camden,  was  HaiieHb)ng: 
it  stands  in  llomesd^y-liook  BaneHberie.  The  name  has 
led  to  the  huppoMition'that  the  great  battle  belmwn  the 
West  Saxou  king  L'ynric  and  the  Britons,  a.u.  5.'iti,  «as 
foui^ht'at  B;inbur>  :  but  Barbury.  in  Wiltshire,  alsi»  Uys 
claim  to  boint;  the  site  of  the  same  event.  Roman  coins 
were  frequently  found  at  Banbury  before  the  time  of  Cam- 
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den ;  and  a  Roman  altar,  diticovered  long  ago,  was  pre- 
served under  an  arch  in  the  street,  near  the  present  Old 
George  Inn,  thence  called  in  old  writings  the  George  and 
Altar  Stone  Inn.  This  huilding  was  standing  within  the 
memory  of  a  few  persons  now  living,  and  is  described  as 
a  piece  of  stone-work  eight  feet  long,  supporting  an  arch 
about  ten  feet  high,  within  which  arch  was  placed  the 
Roman  rolic.  These  circumstances  led  Dr.  Stukeley  and 
others  to  place  the  Roman  station,  Brinavee,  at  Banbury  : 
but  that  station  was  on  the  Portway,  which  led  from  ^lilia 
Castra  (Alccster,  near  Bicester)  to  Isannavaria  (Burnt 
Walls,  near  Davcntry) ;  and  the  lino  of  this  road  has  been 
recently  clearly  traced  by  Mr.  Baker  about  three  miles  to 
the  eabtwanl  of  Banbury.  Brinavso  is  therefore  placed  with 
great  probability  at  Black  Grounds,  near  Chipping  Warden, 
six  miles  distant.  Roman  remains  have,  however,  been 
discovered,  not  only  at  Banbury,  but  at  several  places  in 
tlie  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1125,  or  soon  after,  this  town  was  strength- 
ened with  a  castle,  erected  by  Alexander,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  manor  belonge<l.  In 
1139  this  prelate,  being  taken  prisoner  by  King  Stephen 
at  Oxford,  was  compelled  to  resign  Banbury  and  some 
other  fortieses ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Dancsmore,  near  Banbury,  between  the  forces 
of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
great  body  of  insurgents  from  the  north  of  England, 
whose  rebellion  had  been  fomented  by  the  king-making 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Afler  the  battle,  a  quarrel  took  plar^ 
at  Banbury  between  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  another 
nobleman.  Lord  Stafford,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the 
royal  army  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  lord  quitted 
the  town  with  his  numerous  archers,  and  the  Eurl  of  Pem- 
broke, weakened  in  his  resources,  was  defeated  the  next  day 
with  immense  loss,  and  he  and  his  brother,  with  ten  other 
gentlemen,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at  Ban- 
bury. In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Holbech 
resigned  the  manor,  &c.,  of  Banbury  to  the  crown.  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  the  castle  to  the  Saye  and  Sele  family, 
who  resided  at  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Broughton.  In  the  same  reign,  Banbury  Cross,  so  cele- 
brated in  nursery  rhymes,  was  destroyed  by  the  puritans, 
who  then  formed  a  predominant  party  at  Banbury.  The 
zeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  has 
been  often  mentioned ;  but  although  the  c^istle  was  defended 
by  800  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse,  it  surrendered  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1 642.  Being  garrisoned  by  the 
king,  it  afterwards  stood  several  attacks,  including  two  des- 
perate sieges  in  1644  and  1646.  On  the  former  occasion  it 
resisted  every  attack  for  fourteen  weeks,  when  at  length  it 
was  opportunely  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  but 
not  before  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  horses,  of  which  only  two  remained.  On  the 
other  occasion  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  famous  Colonel 
Whalley  for  ten  weeks,  and  only  capitulated  on  honourable 
conditions  after  Charles  I.  had  'surrendered  himself  to  the 
Scottish  army.  For  this  8er\'ice  Colonel  Whalley  was  re- 
warded by  tlio  parliament.  Not  many  years  after  this  the 
castle  was  taken  down  by  the  parliament,  to  prevent  its 
again  becoming  a  strong  hold  for  the  royaUsts  in  a  puritan 
district.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  the  name,  and 
small  portions  of  the  moat  and  of  one  of  the  walls,  upon 
which  last  a  cottage  has  been  erected.  The  rest  of  the 
site  is  occupied  as  garden  ground. 

Banbury  was  a  borough  by  prescription  ;  but  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary  a  charter  whs  conferred,  as  a  reward 
for  the  ser\'ices  of  the  inhabitants  against  John,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  maintained  the  chiiras  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  James  I.  confirmed  and  extended  the  charter ;  and 
a  new  one  was  granted  by  George  I.,  which  vested  the  mu- 
nici))al  government  in  a  high  steward,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  six  capital  burgesses,  and  thirty  assistants,  with 
other  officers.  All  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
twelve  aldermen  and  six  capital  burgesses  in  common 
c»iuncil  assembled,  except  in  the  case  of  the  mayor,  in  the 
election  of  whom  the  votes  of  the  assistants  were  also  to  be 
taken.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  return  of  a  member  of 
parliament  previous  to  the  date  of  the. first  charter;  but 
since  that  time  one  member  has  been  returned.  For  a  long 
time,  if  not  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  memlMjr 
appears  to  have  been  returned  by  the  select  body  of  the 


corporation,  namely,  the  mayor,  the  twelve  ■Idennen,  uhI 
the  six  capital  buri:esse8  only.  The  names  of  Sir  V^mndi 
Walsingham,  Nathaniel  Fienues,  and  Lord  North,  vppmg 
on  the  list  of  members  for  Banburv.  The  inlluenoe  of 
the  North  family,  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neigfa- 
bourhood  of  Banbury,  long  prevailed  at  elections;  Initby 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  under  the  lleform  Act  that 
inttuence.  which  practically  amounted  to  a  nominBtm. 
was  abolished.  The  number  of  electon  on  the  ngbier 
completed  in  1834  is  370. 

Banbury  has  long  been  noted  as  a  thriving  plaoe  of  tndt 
and  was  so  recorded  by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henty  VIIL 
Tliis  is  chietiy  owing  to  its  being  the  centre  of  that  diitriel 
of  rich  red  land  which  Arthur  Young  describes  as  the  glsiy 
of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  as  some  of  the  moet  fertile  in 
the  kingdom.  The  line  of  the  Oxford  canal  runniiig  W 
Banbury,  and  communicating  through  other  canals  with  aU 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  i>een  the  means  of  continuisv 
and  improving  the  trade  of  the  town.  The  neighbourbood 
is  very  tliickly  covered  with  villages.  There  is  a  coiisidenlilB 
manufacture  of  plush,  shag,  and  girth  and  other  vebbbg; 
carried  on  at  Banbury,  which  employs  witliin  the  parish  Itt 
men,  besides  women  and  children,  in  some  branches  of 
the  manufacture;  and  many  others  are  enga^^ed  in  Iht 
same  manufacture  in  some  of  the  adjacent  villages.  A 
manufacture  of  linen-weaving  formerly  carried  on  at  Ban- 
bury has  been  abandoned.  The  weekly  market,  which 
is  on  Thursday,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  within  msny 
miles  round.  There  are  nine  chartered  fain  and  two  an- 
nual great  markets.  Banbury  cakes  have  been  edehtated 
from  before  the  time  of  Fuller,  and  are  still  in  high  repute ; 
but  the  Banbury  cheese,  which  Shakspeare  mentions,  is 
no  longer  made. 

Banbury  is  situated  in  a  valley  almost  entirely  snnoundsA 
with  rising  ground ;  most  of  the  -streets  are  very  wide  and 
air}\  Several  of  the  principal  streets  run  in  a  line  ftm 
north  to  south,  and  another  line,  running  from  west  to  eart^ 
crosses  the  former  one.  There  were  formerly  hut  flc 
gates  at  the  terminations.  Tliis  was  the  description  given 
of  the  streets  by  Leland.  In  1628  more  than  one-tiiirf 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Banbury,  long  pio- 
vcrbial  for  itsMirt,  has  been  made  perfectly  dean  under 
the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in  1825,  for  paving,  Ughting^ 
&c .  The  footpath s  are  well  paved  with  Yorkshire  flagstones ; 
and  the  town  is  amply  lighted  by  the  recently  ereeted  gas- 
works. The  town-hall  is  a  mean  and  insufficient  noSm 
building ;  tlie  town  gaol,  on  the  contniy,  is  an  old  and 
rather  a  handsome  one,  in  which  a  tread-wheel  haa  heen 
recently  erected.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Msryt 
and  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Alexander,  Bishop  ef 
Lincoln,  was  taken  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1790,  and 
the  auticnt  monuments  wholly  destroyed.  But  the  parieh 
has  had  to  bear  a  heavy  charge  for  Uie  erection  of  a  new 
building.  In  addition  to  tlie  sums  arising  flrom  the  eals 
of  the  church  lands  and  houses,  and  the  materials  of  ths 
old  fabric,  together  with  two  large  subscriptions,  an  anmuA 
rate  amounting  to  55U/.  3^.,  has  been  made  since  ITM; 
and  a  largo  proportion  of  the  debt  being  still  onliqai- 

datod,  the  same  rate  is  likely  to  remain  for  f " 

The  present  church  is  spacious,  the  part  used  for 

vice  being  90  feet  square  ^vithin,  and  capable  of      

dating  2300  peraons.  There  are  in  Banbury  meeting- 
houses belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Friends,  Inde- 
]K'ndents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Calvinists.  Fonnerif 
an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  stood  near  the  sonthem 
entrance  to  the  town ;  the  remains  of  this  building  were 
long  used  as  a  barn,  but  have  lately  been  converted  inii 
a  private  residence.  Another  hospital,  dedicated  to  SC 
l^onard,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cherwelly  in  the 
humlet  of  Netheroot ;  and  there  was  in  Banbury  a  rriigions 
foundation,  called  St.  Mary*s,  the  particulan  eoneeming 
which  are  not  well  known.  In  a  field  ai\|acent  to  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  town  is  an  eaAhen  work,  or  amphitheatrsb 
called  the  Bear  Garden,  where  the  antispt  English  ^orli 
were  practised. 

Banbury  Blue  Coat  School  was  established  in  1 705,  te 
boys  and  girls.  In  1817  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
ncwlv-established  national  schoels  for  boys  and  girls;  hot 
the  funds  are  kept  separately,  and  are  partly  applied  la 
clothing  the  children  elected  on  the  Blue  Coat  foundatioB. 
namely,  sixteen  boys  and  twelve  girU.  Including  these* 
the  national  schools  at  Banbury  now  educate  ahout  I  St 
boys  and  7i  girls,  besides  occasional  scholsrs  on  SondsySi 
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Tlie  Dissenters  have  several  larjro  and  efficient  Sunday  and 
evening  schools  at  thoir  rospeotivo  chapels.;  and  altopothcr 
the  different  schools  afTonl  instruction  tu  nearly  800  chihlren. 
There  are  besides  in  the  town  two  excellent  charitable  so- 
cieties, a  savinjjs'  bank,  a  subscription  library,  and  other 
useful  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  excellent  old 
|»rani mar-school  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  church- 
yard was  suflered  to  fall  into  disuse  a  luuf^  time  a^i^o.  The 
huildiui;  remains,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
who  let  it  for  i/.  a-year,  and  apply  that  amount  towards 
the  support  of  the  national  schools.  Of  land  or  other  en- 
dowment from  which  funds  were  supplied  for  the  support  of 
the  school,  no  traces  arc  now  to  be  found. 

T1)e  population  of  the  old  horouj^h  has  ^oncon  increasing 
in  the  following:  manner: — in  ISO  I,  iJ7.')5:  in  18ll,*iS41; 
ill  18*21,  339(1;  and  in  IS.U,  3737.  But  these  numbers  do 
not  ^ive  the  population  of  the  connectetl  tmcn,  which  in- 
cludes most  of  the  houses  contained  in  the  hamlets.  The 
population  of  the  parish  was,  in  lij'il,  5G73  ;  and  in  1S31, 
64'J'i. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  boroui^h  extends  to  capi- 
tal oflT'nces,  but  no  instance  of  an  execution  has  occurred 
since  1747.  The  inajjislrates  hold  a  petty  session  every 
Monday  ;  and  general  sessions,  at  whiuli  the  recorder  or  his 
deputy  must  preside,  are  held  twice  in  every  year.  The 
rinp<.)ralion  have  also  the  privile;;e  of  hoMin^  a  court  of  re- 
ronl,  in  which  all  manner  of  pleas,  wherein  the  debt  or 
dninaire  r]oc*snot  exceed  41'/.,  niav  be  determined.  Althouirh 
the  old  borou<.Mi,  and  all  th<>  hamlets,  jointly  supi^.trt  the 
church,  there  arc  three  separate  districts  for  the  mainti'iiance 
of  the  p<M»r:  viz.,  the  bnrou«jh  of  Banbury;  the  township 
and  hamlets  of  Neithrop,  &cc.,  ni  Oxl"ord>liire  :  and  the  two 
Northamptonshire  hamlets,  which  are  <'onnecled  for  this 
pnr|K)se  with  Ihe  adjoininir  parish  y){  Warkworth.  The  road 
rritis  are  ^imilarly  collected.  The  poor  rates  of  theburoujjh 
on?  extreniely  heavy,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
pihir  avrratrint;  for  the  five  \e:irs  endinj;  in  Man'h,  ls33, 
npw.irds  of  3'10ii/.  por  ainium,  in  a  uross  pi>pulaii>m  of  less 
than  fi')i»0.  The  chnrdi  and  pavin<;  rates  are  also  a 
Kcrious  weitrht :  and  these  with  the  hiuh  rents  neutralize, 
in  a  ereat  measure,  the  ad\antaLrcs  derived  from  the  trade 
ol  Hinbury.  The  living  is  a  ilixdiarjied  vicaraL't*,  in  the 
paln»n:i!re  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxlord;  but  the  endowment  is 
s«»  p.Mir,  that  a  subs<Tiptiiin  has  bciMi  made  to  inrrea-s(»  it. 
The  ecclesiastical  jurisiiirtinn  of  tin-  pan>h  is  a  pi*ruliarone, 
hol<>n<;ini;  to  the  cathedral  of  Lin<*iiln. 

Alihou(;h  Banbury  has  witnes-^ed  so  many  impiU'tant 
events  Connected  with  our  Kn^li'<h  annals  no  local  or 
Cdunly  writer  has  yet  taken  the  pains  to  pubh>h  its  history. 

BANCA,  an  islanil  in  the  Indian  Ocean  lyinir  off  the 
north  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  to  its  e.iMi'in  extremity,  from 
whi<-h  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  nf  Banca.  The  island 
incasures  in  its  greatest  lenirth  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  13') 
miles,  and  in  its  broadest  part  is  d.'t  miles  :  the  mean  breadth 
is  3"i  miles.  It  lies  betwet-n  l"^  30'  and  3'^  8'  S.  lat.,  and 
iK'twecn  1U.>°  !»'an<i  ItMi"*  :a'  K.  Ion;:. 

Banca  had  always  formed  a  di'peudencv  of  the  sultans  of 
Palemban^,  in  Sumatra,  but  in  I'^IJ  it  was  fnrmally  ceded 
to  the  i;overnmeirt  of  the  Briti'^h  Kast  India  (.■oni])any.  On 
the  2d  of  December,  Is  Hi,  the  i^lanil  was  maile  over  to  the 
;rovemment  of  Ihe  kinjjr  of  the  N»'therl.ind'*,  in  exchanK^! 
Inr  Ihe  settlement  of  i!«irhin  on  the  Malabar  cnast. 

This  island  «Ioes  not  ciintain  any  continued  chain  of 
nitiuiitains,  hut  in  every  part  are  f«iund  short  ranijes  of  lifiy 
hills.  The  hiiihe^t  mountain  is  situate«l  about  two  miles 
from  the  Imttum  of  Klabat  Bav,  a  con«iiderable  inlet  on 
the  north  side.  The  hfiirht  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
calle<l  (iofinoonp;  Maras,  is  estimated  at  3(i0ti  feet  above  the 
1f\rl  of  th<*  sea.  Manopin  Hill,  culkd  by  tlie  natives 
CSii'inooni;  Manumblint^,  which  is  situated  at  the  wotern 
extremity  of  the  i^lanil,  has  been  found  by  measurement  to 
lie  I  ■"■no  ii*et  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forni<  an  excellent 
landmark  to  navif^ators  for  tho  entrance  to  the  straits. 
Many  uf  the  hilU  on  Banca  have  conical  summits:  but  no 
trace  of  any  volcanic  eruption  has  yet  lioen  disco\crcd  on 
any  part  of  the  island.  The  whole  of  Ban(*a  is  abundantly 
hupplied  with  water  of  ((omI  quality.  The  principal  rivers 
are  tlui^c  of  Jebiwis  and  Jerimr  on  the  wo«it  coaKt ;  Mara- 
wan;^  river  on  the  ea^t  eoast  :  and  Antun  and  Layan^; 
river<i,  whieh  disrhart^e  themselves  into  Klabat  Bay  on  the 
r.nrlh.  There  are  se\eral  smaller  streams  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts;   but  none  of  thcscy  nor  indecil  of  the 


larp;er  rivers,  are  navi-rahlo  for  nny  hut  very  small  vessels, 
in  C4)nsequence  of  the  sand-banks  by  which  their  entrances 
are  obstructed. 

Klabat  Bay,  which  would  otherwise  form  an  excellent 
harbour  for  shipping,  and  would  besidei  alford  means  of 
access  to  some  distance  inland  from  the  north  coast,  cannot 
be  used  for  these  purposes  in  consequence  of  tho  numerous 
rocks  and  shallows  which  occur  in  every  part. 

It  is  no  doubt  owin^  to  the  dread  of' pirates,  from  whoso 
ravajres  the  population  formerly  suffered  greatly,  that  no 
habitations  are  to  bo  seen  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  The 
villaj^es  are  all  situated  several  miles  up  tlie  rivers.  Tho 
pirates  here  mentioned  have  their  haunts  in  tho  islands 
of  J-injren  and  Billiton,  and  rm  tho  west  coast  of  Borneo. 
The  principal  settlement,  which  indeed  is  the  only  place 
that  can  bo  called  a  t«)wn  on  the  island,  is  near  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Banca  :  it  stands  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  river  which  takes  its  rise  fi-oni  Mantipin 
IfdI.  Previous  to  the  «*ession  of  the  island  to  the  En^ilish, 
this  town  was  called  Mintok :  which  name  was  on  that 
ocoa.sii)n  changed  to  Minto,  in  compliment  to  the  then 
p«>veruor-f:eneral  of  India.  Tliis  town  was  oripinally  people<l 
from  Linden  and  the  adjacent  islands;  the  principal  object 
of  the  settlers  was  to  carry  on  a  smujrjjliufj  trade  in  lea. 
A  few  months  a  Her  the  cession  of  Banca  to  the  Kast  India 
Company,  a  eensus  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Minto, 
which  was  then  fouuil  to  contain  (exclusive  of  Europeans) 
1408  souls;  of  whom  107  were  C'InneM.',  l'2'«'0  Mala>s,  and 
171  slaves.  Shortly  before  the  transfer  of  the  i>land  to  the 
I)ut(  h  another  census  was  taken,  wlu'ii  the  numbers  were 
found  to  have  increased  to  1  ori'i ;  of  whom  '2'»t;  were  C'.hine>e, 
I.>r>3  were  Malavs,  and  VH't  onlv  were  slaves.  This  rapid 
increase  was  no  d«>ubt  principally  owinu  to  the  ureal er 
security  offered  by  the  Kunipean  novernment,  but  was  also 
in  some  part  wcasiomrd  by  a  r*»i;uli»li.)n  niach*  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smui!iilin-:,  which  Ciuifmed  the  foaM»rn  trade  of 
the  island  to  this  the  principal  port. 

JBaiica  derivt's  all  its  nnportance,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  from  it«i  tin-mines,  which  were  lir.-t  disco\ered  m  1710 
«»r  1711,  and  have  snice  \udded  iniineuf^e  quantities  of  ore: 
they  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  p'ol>)<rieal 
format mn  of  the  island  is  a  primitive  nx'k,  the  prinripal 
mountains  bciin;  irraniti>,  and  tho<^e  of  inferior  elexation 
beiii'r  funned  of  n-d  iron-ston<':  it  is  in  tin*  level  ::iiiund 
betWM'ii  th(*.M*  r  eUs  that  th<'  tin  i-^  generally  found  in  allu- 
vial di'posiis.  seldom  low«'r  than  t\vent\-five  feet  from  the 
surface.  C>iily  a  small  jiart,  comparatively,  in  the  north- 
west quarter,  has  yet  been  suiTe\ed  with  a  view  to  tho 
openin>r  of  mino<  ;  but  the  existence  of  tin  bus  been  iiseer- 
tained  in  all  the  alluvial  traets,  from  one  extremity  uf  tho 
inland  to  the  other. 

The  ore  is  f.iund  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  form  of  nn 
oxide,  and  is  generally  intermixed  with  white  sand  and 
clay.  After  Immu^  wasjied  in  the  nearest  mountain-stream 
it  is  ^melted,  and  yields  in  various  proportions  from  thirty 
lo  seventy  ])ounds  ut*.  tin  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  ore; 
the  more  usual  proportion  is  about  sixty  of  metal  to  one 
hundred  of  ore.  It'  the  ore  should  yield  less  than  twenty 
live  per  cent,  of  metal,  th(>  mine  i*^  abamloned  as  nn  profit- 
able. The  pro|Mirtion  of  metal  partly  de|H.Mids  upon  Iho 
quality  of  the  charcoal  used  in  smellini;. 

From  the  time  (»f  their  lir^.t  di»iC»)Very,  the  tin-mines  of 
Banca  have  been  worknl  by  Chinese,  whose  nuii}b(Ts 
have  U'cn  annually  recruite«l.  The  vacancies  occasioned 
by  casualties  or  deaths,  or  by  thi;  return  of  any  of  ilu> 
miners  to  their  native  ccmntry  enri«'hed  by  their  succe«<shil 
industry,  have  alwavs  Ihmmi  caivfuUv  supplied  by  the  adnii- 
nistrati>rs  of  the  mines,  who  were  aceustctincd  tti  Siinl  con- 
fidential Chinese  aj:entH  fnmi  Palembani;  to  sideii  ami 
enj^a^je  ctltcieiit  recruits.  When  the  island  was  uinhr  the 
sovereignty  iif  the  Sultan  of  I'alembauK,  the  administrators 
of  the  mines  wiMv  bound  to  deliver  to  him  all  the  tin  pro- 
duced, at  the  rale  of  five  rix-«l«dlars  piT  ihm'uI  of  lJ."i  nound*i, 
which  (quantity  was  sohl  by  him  to  the  Dutch  resident  for 
tlftcfcn  ri.x-dulUni.  This  otliccr.  who  was  siilHinhnate  to  the 
authorities  at  BatAvi:i,  used  in  this  way  to  receive  from 
20,000  to  30.000  peculs  annually.  The  liuteh  were  accus- 
tunithl  tu  keep  vessels  coiitimially  crnisiin^  alon^  the  hhoriT 
to  prevent  the  smum;lini{  of  tin;  hut  the  temptation  to  this 
illicit  trade  was  toi»  stronu  to  he  conqiieied  by  sueh  menn«, 
and  pri\ate  athentunsrs  at  all  limen  participated  hirKfly  in 
the  trade.  A  small  part  cd'  the  t  ii,  pnwiiri'd  in  tlie  way 
described,  by  the  DuUdi  East  India  Company,  was  sciil 
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to  Ho..an<l;  but  the  (rrcat  bulk  of  their  purchase  was 
sent  to  China,  where  Bunca  tin  is  preferred  to  thai  of 
Eiiro|>e. 

The  collections  of  tin,  made  subsequently  to  the  cession 
of  the  island  to  the  East  India  Company,  were — 
In  1813        .        7,2UU  peculs. 
1814         .       19.140 
ISir,         .       25,190 
18 IG         .       2C,G7() 
bein^  an  nvcra);;e  of  somewhat  less  than  tliree  millions  of 
pounds  annually.    The  profit  dorivcd  from  the  sale  of  tin  in 
those   years   more  than   provided  for  all  the  char<i^es  of 
government  on  the  island ;  and,  in  fact,  letl  a  surplus,  or 
net  revenue,  of  more  than  3(i,U00/.  sterliti'r  per  annum. 
Since  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  Ilidland,  the  KU|)ply  of 
tin  from  its  mines  has  been  jjreatly  auj|:menteil :    and  after 
fully  su))plying  the  markets  of  China  and  India,  a  lar^e 
quantity  in  annually  brou<;ht  to  Europe,  where  it  has  con- 
sequently lessened  the  demand  for  the  tin  of  C'ornwall. 

Except  during  the  four  months,  from  May  to  August 
inclusive,  when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are 
von'  frequent  on  the  island,  especially  from  November 
(o  February  inclusive,  whi<^h  is  the  season  of  the  north- 
west monsoon.  In  the  other  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
weather  is  unsettled  and  squally.  Thunder-storms  are 
frequent,  and  lii^htning  is  observable  on  half  the  evenings 
during  tlie  vcar. 

The  climate  of  Banca  is  generally  healthy ;  but  some 
«]K>t8  are  of  a  different  character.  When  the  English  first 
took  pisssession  of  the  island,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  settlement  at  Tanjong  Kaleang,  a  beautiful  and  desirable 
spot  on  the  western  pointy  and  only  three  miles  from  Minto ; 
but,  in  consec|uenco  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  the 
intention  was  necessarily  abandoned.  In  the  ulterior  parts, 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  gravelly  soil  renders  the 
heat  oppressive  during  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  usually 
cool.  The  thermometer  varies  from  78°  to  84° ;  and  scarcely 
ever  exceeds  88"  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fine  timber  in  the  woods, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  building.  Ebony  is  abun- 
dant on  the  north  coast.  Large  quantities  of  this  wood 
are  sent  to  Palembang  for  sale  to  Chinese  traders. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  in  a  state  of  nature  are  deer 
and  wdd  hogs  ;  and  these  arc  not  numerous.  Insects  are 
very  numerous,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snakes : 
some  of  these  are  small  and  venomous.  Fish  and  pork  are 
pretty  abundant  on  the  island  ;  other  kinds  of  animal  food, 
and  some  fruits,  are  conveyerl  from  the  opposite  ciia.st  of 
Sumatra.  Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  sulli- 
rieiit  for  the  island  consumption  ;  and  large  quantities  are 
imported  every  year  by  the  government. 

ilie  ])opidation  of  Banca  is  made  up  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  indigenous  islanders.  By  a  census  taken  when  under 
the  British  flag,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  few  Europeans  connected  with  the  government,  was 
13,413;   of  whom 

271 1  were  Malays,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

465 1   Chinese. 

6051   native  islanders,  called  Orang  Goonoongs. 

13,413 
Almost  all  the  laborious  occupations  are  performed  by  the 
Chinese:  the  Malays  beinij  extremely  indolent,  and  the 
Orang  (ioonoonL's  living  dispersed  over  large  tracts  of 
country  in  the  interior,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
averse  to  all  restraint  or  Iiabits  of  settled  industry. 

(See  Marsden's  Sumatra:  Rallies' J</r<i ;  Stavorinus's 
rnf/asre/t ;  Court's  Exposition  of  the  Retationa  t,f  the 
Britiyh  Gorn'/imffnt  with  the  Sulffin  of  Pale m ban ir,) 

B.XNCIIUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Ily- 
menitp  rra.     [See  Ichneiimonid.!:.] 

BANCO.     [See  Bank] 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  tlu!  rciiiu  of  Jam  .s  I.,  was  born  at  Farnworth,  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  Scplemher,  1514.  His  father  was  John  Bancroft: 
his  niotluT,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Cui-wyn.  and  niece  of 
Huirh  C-urwyn,  Art-hhishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  first  a 
student  of  Christ's  College.  Camhri«lge,  where,  in  1567,  ho 
t.iok  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  thence  removed  to  Jesus 
College,  where  he  commence.1  M.A.  in  1570.  In  1575  he 
was  presented  to  the  rect.)ry  of  Teversham.  in  Cambridge- 
shire, by  C.tx,  Bishop  of  Ely;  and  instituted,  in  1584,  at 
the  prebentatiou  of  tUo  oxecuton  of  Henry  Earl  of  JSouth- 


anipton,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  In  158S 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  prebendary 
of  Brounsbury  in  St.  Paul's  in  158'.*,  of  Westminiter  in 
15'J2,  and  of  Canterbury  in  1594,  about  which  tinae  he  dit- 
tinguished  himself  by  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Crois 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Puritans.  On  May  8, 1397,  hs 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London.  From  this  time  be 
had  in  eflect  the  ar(rhiepiscopal  power ;  for  the  archbishop 
i)LMng  advanced  in  years,  and  unfit  for  business,  commitled 
the  Side  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  Bishop 
Bancroft.  In  IGOO  Queen  Elizabeth  joined  him  with  Dr. 
Parkins  and  Dr.  Swale,  in  an  embassy  to  Embden,  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  difi'erences  l)etween  the  English  and  Danes; 
but  the  embassy  had  no  eflect.  In  the  beginning  of  King 
James's  reign  he  was  present  at  the  conference  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  bet\\een  the  bishops  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. In  1004,  \\\wu  WhitgifVs  death,  he  was  promoted lo 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  IGU8  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University'  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  l>)rset.  lie  died  Nov.  *2, 1010,  of  the  stone,  in  his 
palace  at  Lamlieth. 

Bancroft  tilled  the  see  of  Canterbury  with  great  fepata- 
tion  :  he  was  a  learned  controversialist,  an  excellent 
preacher,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  vigilant  governor  of  the 
Church.  He  was,  however,  rigid  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Puritans,  and  on  that  account  has  been  spoken  of  with 
some  severity.  He  was  the  chief  overseer  of  tlie  last  trans 
lation  of  the  Bible.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  body  to 
l)e  buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel;  and  all  the  books  in  ha 
study  lo  the  archbishops  for  ever.  His  remains  were,  how- 
ever, interred  in  Lambeth  Church.  (Sec  ^lo  Biagraphm 
Hn'fanf/ira,  edit.  1  "/H,  vol.  i.  p.  577 ;  Wood's  FUsii  OxotL; 
Bishop  Kennett's  MS.  Cnltectinns^  MS.  Lansd.  Brit.  Mus. 
98i.  fol.  155,  157  ;  Chalmci-s's  Biogr,  Diet., vol.  iii.  p. 406.) 

BAND,  in  architecture,  a  flat  moulding,  with  a  vertical 
face  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  vertical  or  cun'cd  tee 
of  any  moulding  or  parts  of  an  ediQce  to  which  it  is 
attached.  It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  ediflees, 
and  is  used  apparently  to  bind  parts  of  buildings  together. 
as  in  the  bands  which  are  employed  to  hind  the  tri 
glyphs  of  a  Doric  architrave.  FSee  Triolyphs.]  This 
moulding  is  moht  frequently  nsed  in  the  basement  story  of 
a  building  [see  Baskmknt],  where  it  becomes  a  bold  and 
striking  feature :  (see  the  published  designs  of  PaUadio^ 
Vignola,  Sramozzi,  and  others.)  It  is  for  the  most  part 
plain,  though  sometimes  enriched.  The  term  band  and 
bandelet,  little  baud,  is  oAen  applied  to  what  is  more  pio- 
l)erly  speaking  a  fillet.  [See  Fillxt.]  The  band  is,  however, 
liDader  in  proportion  than  the  fillet  This  moulding  is  also 
employed  to  encircle  the  shafts  of  columns  [see  CoLUim 
an(l  RusTiCATRD  Work]  ;  the  palace  of  the  Lnxemboorg 
at  Paris,  and  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  present  verj  re- 
markable examples  of  banded  columns.  Vitruviua calls  the 
hand  fepnia  sniA/a^ria ;  fascia  is  a  term  applied  also  to  the 
!l.it  flices  of  the  architrave.  A  plain  bana  is  often  placed 
in  both  public  and  private  buildings,  either  on  or  neailj 
on  the  same  level  with  the  floors,  as  if  the  original  iotcB- 
tion  had  been  to  finish  the  projecting  ends  of  the  tloors  with 
a  fiat  hoard. 

BAND,  also  written  BUND,  or  BEND,  the  Vmian 
word  for  a  dyke  or  artificial  embankment,  is  frequent^ 
met  wit  h  as  a  component  part  of  names  in  eastern  mo- 
gi-apby :  for  instance,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  nver 
Bami-Emir,  a  branch  of  which  passes  near  the  niina  of  Ptor- 
sepolis.  This  river  received  its  appellation  in  honour  of 
the  Kmir  A/adaddaula,  a  governor  of  the  province  of  Far* 
sisian,  or  Persia  Prt)j>er,  who,  about  the  year  1000  of  ov 
era,  raised  a  dyke  on  the  river  near  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  water  to  fertiliao 
the  land.  (Ker  Porters  Ttmeh,  i.  084;  Sir  W.  Ouaeley's 
Jntrf'U\  n.  I8l.) 

BANDA  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
K  a  stern  Archipelago,  \i  hich  lie  about  forty-five  miles  to  the 
stiuth  of  Ceram,  and  are  ctmtained  between  the  pandlels  of 
4 '  2'Z'  and  1  j:i'  S.  hit.,  and  the  meridians  of  129'*4 1'  and  lao* 


flrht  of  these,  which  is  the  largest  island.  Tliere  are  doubt- 
ful accounts  of  these  islands  having  been  visited  by  one 
Vertbema  as  early  as  1504,  in  company  with  some  Persian 
merchants,  to  whom  they  were  well  known,  and  who.  with 
other  Aslatio  nations,  had  long  txaded  to  Umm    Bui  tht 
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lint  tutbentlcated  visit  mado  by  Europeans  was  by  a 
8({iiadron  of  Portuguese,  sent  by  Albuciuerque  from  Ma- 
lacca in  1511.     That  nation  did  not,  however,  appear  in 
force   to  take  possession  till  IJil,  from  which  time  they 
maintained  a  precarious  footing  for  above  sixty  years— a 
lonj;  period  of  anarchy  and  hostility.    The  hatred  of  the 
natives  to  the  Portu<;ueso  readily  induced  them  to  join  the 
Dutch  in  their  expulsion  ;  but  they  soon  found  they  had  hut 
changed  masters.    The  islands  were  then  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  who  built  a  fort  on  Nora,  called  Nassau,  in  16u8,  at 
uhich  time  the  firAt  En^Iis]l  vessel  hail  arrived  from  Bantam 
under  Captain  Keeling.     The  Dutcli,  however,   claiming 
the  monopidy  of  trade,  and  bein^  irreatly  superior  in  force, 
annoyed  the  £nuli>h   t>o  much  that   they  could   scarcely 
ubtuiii  a  car(;o :  but  as  this  mono))oly  was  never  acknow- 
ledired  by  En^rland,  their  ships  c->ntinued  to  trade  with  the 
natives,  thouf^li  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
In  Kilti  Kuhun  Inland,  the  most  barren  of  them  all,  having 
been  made  over  to  the  Kn;;li:)li,  an  e\i>edition  was  sent  from 
Bantam,  which  established  a  fort  and  factory  there.     This 
livalrv   naturally  led  to  many  quarrels,  in  all  which  the 
Dutch,  hein^  the  stron<^er,  succeeded  in  <{ainin^  the  advan- 
taire:  but  in  IfiTJ  it  was  ajrreed  by  treaty  that  England 
ftliould  enjoy  one-third  of  tlu;  trade,  a  privi]e«re,  however, 
from  which  the  Dutch  contrivetl  entirely  to  exclude   the 
KnitliAh.     The  ISandancse  made  various  attempts  to  resist 
the  hanl  terms  imposeil  on  them,  as  well  :is  other  i>]ands  in 
these  seas,  l>y  the  Uutch.  who,  hy  dint  of  coercion,  retained 
their  monopoly  till  I7U(),  >\hen  the  Bandas  were  captured 
by  the  English  without  resi-^fance,  but  were  restored  to 
Holland  by  the  treaty  of  1801.     In  September,  181 1,  they 
were  a^aiu  taken  by  the  Enuli^h,  and  once  more  restored  in 
Au|rusti  isin. 

Tliese  islands  produce  the  nutmeg?  almost  exclusively, 
whi'm:e  they  are  frequently  termed  the  Nutme;;  Islands  in 
c»ntradislinction  to  the  Ambi>ynas,  which  yiehl  the  clove: 
from  the  nuime;^  and  mace  the  n.itives  extract  an  oil  as  an 
article  of  trade.  Tlieir  imports  consist  chietly  of  rice,  cloth, 
ball,  ])opper.  and  nrdasses.  At  the  time  of  their  bein^  first 
visited  hy  Euri>peans,  the^^e  islands  were  jijoverned  by  an 
ari»t<MTacy  of  their  own  chiefs  or  S  a  bandars. 

'ilic  Randas  are  subject  to  earthquakes:  on  Gt)non(;,  the 
liiuhest  of  the  «:r«»up,  there  is  a  volcano  |oiO  feet  hi^h,  con- 
stantly emittin;;  ^moke  and  fre(|Ui'ntly  llame.  On  Nera  is 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  Duleh,  which  was  their  sec»md 
(Tovernment  in  thcbC  seas,  and  the  governor  of  the  islands 
now  resides  on  it ;  this  l(H*:dity  was  seh-cted  on  account  of  its 
spacious  and  commixlinu-^  harb<iur,  whieh  is.  however,  dif- 
ficult of  access.  The  aiichoraire  i**  protc<'ted  by  two  forts 
called  Bel^ica  and  Nassau :  and  on  Handa,  the  opiK)xite 
bhore,  are  u  fort  and  redoubts.  All  the  islaiuls  are  more 
or  less  fortifie^l.  Way  l>lan<l  is  tlu^  most  b'.autil'ul  and 
pictureMjue;  but  tbfie  is  no  water  on  it;  the  inhabitants 
depiMid  on  rain  or  obtain  •^upplu-s  fn>m  the  (»ther  islands. 
K'Ksim;i'n  is  U'^ed  as  a  state  prison.  Tiie  nutmeg  throws  on 
Haiida,  Nera,  Way.  and  (iononi:.  not  only  in  the  rich  soil  of 
Band-1,  but  also  ainnUt  tin'  Ia\as  of  (ionou<r :  the  smaller 
iilanils  chietl)  raiM'  )ir  iM^iiin.s.  Tiie  area  of  the  whole 
)fr>»up  onl\  oreupirs  a  ^pitee  oi  \\H)  equine  miles. 

B:inda  inland  forms  a  ri^ht  nimle  live  miles  north  ami 
kruth.  and  six  miles  east  and  west,  ami  about  two  miles 
a\«'nme  breadth. 

The  tides  about  these  i-1  ind-  iire  stri»ntr.  but  not  rc;:ular ; 
they  ri*e  between  nine  anil  ten  feit. 

«\IandeMo^,  '/V./rc/v,  i.  )>. -IIJ.  I.i'xden.  Klti:  Barros : 
i  'raufunls  liisf',nf  t,f  ihr  Imliii/i  Airhij't  /n^n;  IIorshur;[h's 
Ihrrrforu  fnr  th''  /•,'«/ W  I.i'iir\.) 

l5ANi>'A  OKlENTAL  was  the  iumi>  of  that  portion 
ot  the  vier  royalty  of  Biien:  -.  A)!*"*  which  wiis  situated  to 
the  eaM  of  the  nvir  LruLjoiiv.  and  eomprebended  the  jne- 
*f:»l  lii'jmbhrtidrl  Vrujunif  Oiti  /tful  and  the  country  called 
the  Se\i*n  ^Il^<«i:|||'«.  I^uui:  bi'tweeii  the  i^reat  InHly  ot  the 
•Spanish  iJOsse.-^siiiiL.^  ami  Hra/.ii.  it  wa^i.  at  the  ronimeiiee- 
Uifiit  t)f  nearly  e\eiy  war  bflweeii  the  S|ianiarils  and  l*or- 
tu;riieoe.  iH-cupied  by  tlie  biiti-r,  but  at  the  ronclusion  of 
p»'.t«'e  eiitirel),  or  in  p;»rt.  r"*:i:n'd  t«i  the  former.  When 
Burn.kS  A>res  diM-liivd  it-eli"  ii.ili'iHndiiit  of  Spain,  the 
whi'le  cuunli)  b<  liinL:etl  to  i|.e  tl.eii  \ie«-ro\:dt\  of  Kuenos 
A>rt".;  but  llic  e-'iitiiurii  i-iv  I  un-i  b)  whieh  the  declara- 
ihoi  of  iii<lt'pi-!id<'ni'e  '.^as  l.illituol  in  Hu>'iios  A)  res,  in- 
•liifcd  tin*  uuNt  rmui'iit  of  Hi  */il  tt»  l.ike  p'l.^-^ession  »»f  the 
Handa  Diieiilal  in  1*^1.').  Tin'  re|uiMi«'  of  But  nos  Ay  res 
prute^led  against  thib  Mep,  and,  ua  no  amicable  beltlumvnt 


could  be  mode,  a  war  bcpan  betw^n  Buenos  Ayires  and 

Brazil  in  1825,  which  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  1828.  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty  the  northern  district 
of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  the  Seven  Missions,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  larj^er  southern 
part  declared  an  independent  republic,  which  took  the  name 
of  Uepublica  del  Urujjuay  Oriental.  As,  however,  this 
country  is  less  known  by  its  present  name  than  that  of 
Banda  Oriental,  we  .^ihall  here  insert  the  Keo^^raphical  de- 
scription of  this  region. 

On  the  north  it  extends  to  29^30'  S.  lat.,  and  is  hero 
divided  from  the  Seven  Missions,  which  now  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Hio  Grande  do  Sul.  hy  the 
river  I  been  y-f,'ua<;u.  Its  southern  extremity,  which  extends  to 
about  35°  S.  hit.,  is  inclosed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
wide  embouchure  of  the  Plata  river.  Its  western  luuindary, 
which  nearly  reaches  5S"  "\V.  lon>?.,  ii  firmed  by  the  river 
Uruguay,  which  divides  it  from  the  republics  of  Entiv  Kios 
and  Corrientes,  which  belonf^to  the  United  States  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Thus  it  is  inclosed  by  natural  boundaries  on  three 
sides.  On  the  east,  where  it  joins  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  its  boundary  is  aNo  partly  natural, 
bein<r  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running;  north  and 
south  to  nearly  .32"  S.  lat. ;  but  from  this  point  the  boundary- 
line  extends  to  the  south-east,  and  terminates  on  the  coast 
after  cuttinf^  lakes  Mirim  and  Man«;ucira.  The  most  eastern 
))oint  falls  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  fdty-second  me- 
ridian. 

The  whole  length  of  the  country,  from  the  moM  iiortheni 
1)end  of  the  Ihecuy-gua^u  to  the  Pao  de  Assucar  (Su;;ar- 
loaf),  near  Maldonado,  is  alniut  38U  miles.  In  the  northern 
part  the  breadth  may  extend  ImO  miles  fnun  ea.^t  to  west, 
and  in  the  southern  part,  which  is  much  wider,  about  3tJU 
miles.  Its  mean  breadth  maybe  estimated  at  2  10  miles. 
This  would  ^ive  a  surface  of  91.200  scpiare  miles,  or  nearly 
the  area  of  "Great  Britain.  Schiifler,  in  his  description  of 
Brazil,  assigns  to  it  an  area  of  io.')7j  German  s(|nan*  milc*s, 
equal  to  227.302  English,  or  more  extensive  than  the  sur- 
face of  Fmiice ;  but  that  is  doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration, 
even  if  the  Seven  Missions  are  included. 

By  far  the  jrreatcst  part  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  ele- 
vated. It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  most  southern  prolongation 
of  the  Serra  do  Mar  (the  sea  mountain -ran jje  of  Brazil), 
which  extends  northward  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
St.  Francisco  (9  S.  lat.).  In  the  Banda  Oriental  it  rises 
rather  abruptly  on  the  southern  coast,  where  it  forms  the 
hill  of  Cape  de  St.  Maria,  the  Pao  de  As<ucar  (Su^ar-h>af) 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  Maldonado.  the  Monte  \'ideo  on 
the  w«'st  side  of  the  bay  to  whirh  it  cives  its  name,  and  tlio 
hill  of  St.  Lucia,  farther  to  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  bearintr  that  name.  At  no  jrreat  distanre,  how- 
ever, fniin  the  shore,  it  takes  the  shape  of  an  extensive 
table  land,  whose  surface  in  many  places  presents  hardly 
any  perceptible  irre;.Milarity,  and  in  others  is  co\en'd  with 
extensive  ranp>s  of  low  hills :  both  the  phiins  and  the 
hills  are  without  trees,  and  afl'onl  only  pa^ture  for  cattle. 
The  hills  are  called  Cochilhas,  and  the  hi;;hest  raii^e,  which 
forms  the  water-shed  hetweiMi  the  ocean  and  the  river 
Uruiruay,  is  named  the  (irand  CcH-hiUia.  It  extends  iiilii 
the  Brazilian  province  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul.  where  it  is 
called  Serra  de  Her\al.  The  eastern  de«li\ities  of  the 
(iMiid  Cochilha.  which  terminate  abruptly  in  the  plains 
about  the  lakes  Mirim  and  dos  Patos  at  alMUit  twche  or 
twenty  miles  from  their  banks,  are  called  Svrra  de  bs 
TappJs.  On  the  west  the  table  land  seems  to  extend  to 
the  lianks  of  the  river  llrULiuay,  but  hero  it  is  cut  by  nume- 
rous \ alleys,  and  presents  the  aspect  of  an  extremely  hilly 
country.  In  these  valleys,  as  well  as  in  those  w huh  lie 
abmi;thes*»uthern  coast,  west  of  Cape  de  S.  Maria.  maii\  les  - 
tile  tracts  occur  in  which  tlu*  ;;rains  and  fimls  of  Soiiihein 
Kun>pe  succeed  very  well :  hut  the  remaiiulcr  is  only  lit  for 
pasture. 

That  portion  of  the  Banda  Oriental  which  extends  al-.n^ 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  Cape  S.  Maria,  and  about  m\1\  »»r 
eiirhty  miles  inland,  is  low.  and  is  n  pait  uf  a  \i'\\  iein;irk- 
able  tract  whiidi  iKVUpies  the  eastern  co:isi  i  f  .S.nMli 
America  from  2?>°  to  31  S.  lat.,  or  fnun  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine  to  Cape  do  S.  Maria.  Nearly  thn»uuh  its  wbolo 
extent  It  IS  co\ered  with  saml.  and  intersected  hy  iniiunie- 
rable  I  ikes  of  ditVereiit  sizes.     The  iireatest  part  of  this  low 
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able  I  ikes  ol  Uittereiit  sizes.     Ihc  iireaiesi  nan  oi  inis  iov 
)lain  hebin*r!s  to  ihe  Brazilian  pri>\inee  id  Kio  Grande  di 
I  Sul,  where  further  particulars  will  be  ^iveii.     It  i»of>erv 

'  indiflerent  fcrldity. 
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Thid  country,  being  bituatcd  without  the  tropics,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  resembling  that  of  Spain  or  Italy ;  the 
air  is  pure  and  healthy.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  low  plains 
the  winter,  whicli  lasts  from  May  to  October,  is  less  distin- 
guished by  frost  than  by  rain,  which  is  carried  to  the  land 
by  the  then  prevailing  south-eastern  winds.  Frost  is  occa- 
sionally felt  in  July  and  August.  The  high  table-land  is 
annually  exposed  to  it,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  months 
together ;  but  as  very  little  snow  falls,  the  cattle  find  pasture 
in  these  districts  all  the  year  round. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Uru;ruay,  which  originates  in 
that  portion  of  the  Surra  do  Mar  which  stretches  along  the 
ucean  opposite  the  island  of  S.  Catherina,  and  runs  for  a 
considerable  distance  under  the  name  of  Pellotas  westward, 
between  banks  consisting  principally  of  puinted  and  massy 
rocks.  It  takes  the  name  of  Uruguay  not  far  from  the 
point  where  it  begins  to  separate  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  from  the  republic  of  Corrientcs.  Here  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  large  river,  and  soon  begins  to  bend  its 
course  to  the  south-west.  Numerous  small  streams  increase 
its  waters  in  this  part  of  its  course.  In  lat.  ii9i'  it  receives  the 
Ibocuy,  and  then  bej^ins  tt>  tiow  in  a  s<miliern  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  Wtween  Banda  Oriental  and  the  re- 
publics of  Corricntes  and  EwXre  Rios.  Not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  enters  the  jjreat  cost  nary  called  the  Riodela  Plata,  its 
waters  are  incrca^ed  by  ihoso  of  the  Uit»  Neijro,  which  joins 
it  on  the  letl  hank.  The  Uruj^uuy  is  navigable  for  large 
boats  to  the  fir^t  ^rcat  fall,  culled  Salto  Grande,  situated 
nearly  ut  an  equal  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ibecuy 
and  Rio  Negro.  About  forty  miles  below  the  former  there 
is  the  Salto  Chico.  or  Little  Full,  which  again  interrupts 
the  navigation  of  the  smaller  boats  or  canoes.  The  whole 
course  of  this  river  may  amount  to  about  a  thousand  miles. 

The  Ibecuy  rises  in  the  Grand  Cochilhas.  and  tirst  runs 
to  the  west,  but  soon  turns  northward,  and  Hows  in  that 
direction  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  ai\er  which,  having 
joined  the  Ibecuy  Mirim  (Little  Ibecuy).  it  a^ain  turns  to 
the  west  and  becomes  a  considerable  river,  separating  part 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  from  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Its  current  is  almost  always  tran(iuil,  and  the  stream 
is  navigable  nearly  to  its  head.  The  whole  course  of  tho 
Ibecuy  amounts  probably  to  upwards  of  250  miles. 

The  Rio  Negro  has  its  origin  near  that  of  the  Ibecuy, 
and  iu  general  direction  is  to  the  south-west.  It  joins  tho 
Uruguay  al>out  twelve  miles  belbre  that  river  enters  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  having  run  upwanls  of  250  miles. 

Two  considerable  lakes,  lying  in  the  eastern  plain,  belong 
in  part  to  Banda  Oriental :  the  largest  is  the  lake  Mirim, 
which  signifies  '  small,'  having  received  this  name  from 
comparison  with  the  lake  Los  Pes,  which  is  not  far  distant  to 
the  north,  but  belongs  to  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  lako  Mirim  is  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty-five 
at  its  greatest  width.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
ucean  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Los  Patos 
by  a  channel  fifty  miles  long,  wide  and  navigable,  which 
is  called  Rio  de  S.  Gon9alo.  About  the  southern  half  of 
this  lake  belongs  to  Banda  Oriental.  The  other  large  lake, 
the  Maugueira,  by  Henderson  called  Mangheira,  extends 
between  the  coast  and  tho  lake  Mirim.  It  is  eighty  miles 
long  and  about  four  broad,  and  empties  itself  into  the  ocean 
at  its  noi-thern  extremity  by  a  short  channel  called  Arroio 
Tahim.  The  greatest  part  of  this  lako  belongs  to  Banda 
Oriental. 

It  is  not  ascertained  whether  gold  and  silver  arc  found  in 
this  country ;  but  at  San  Carlos,  to  tho  west  of  Cape  de 
S.  Maria,  a  rich  copper-mine  is  worked.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Uraguay  great  quantities  of  lime  are  exported  to 
Buenos  Ay  res,  and  in  the  same  districts  potter's  earth  and 
nmber,  or  terra-sombra,  are  found. 

The  valleys,  on  the  west  and  south,  are  well  adapted  to  a 
great  diversity  of  production.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian 
corn,  rice,  peas,  beans,  water-melons,  and  other  khids  of 
melons,  with  onions,  are  cultivated ;  also  some  cotton,  man- 
dioca,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Hemp  and  different  qualities  of 
llax  grow  in  great  abundanc4;.  The  fruit-trees  of  the  south 
of  £uro|)e  succeed  here  better  than  farther  to  the  north, 
and  none  so  well  as  the  peach.  The  vine  grows  well, 
and  produces  abundantly,  but  liitherto  no  wine  bos  been 
made. 

Timber  is  by  no  means  abundant ;  for  from  30°  south- 
ward it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  that 
any  forests  of  fine  full-grown  timber  occur,  tlie  table-land 
being  cither  quite  bare,  or  only  covered  with  shrubs.    In 


some  of  the  latter  districts,  bones  and  the  exciemenU  of 
cattle  are  burnt  fur  fuel. 

More  than  four-Oflhs  of  the  country  being  only  fit  for 
pasture,  cattle  of  course  constitute  the  chief  wealth.  The 
richest  proprietors  often  possess  tliirty  or  forty  square  mOcs 
of  land,  and  feeil  from  five  to  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle 
and  upwards.  By  far  the  greatest  number  are  those  called 
bravo,  because  they  live  in  a  state  of  wildness.  Some  cattle 
are  consumed  in  the  country,  and  others  scut  to  the  slaughter- 
houses  of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  is  manufactured  into  jerked  beef,  which 
is  salted  without  the  bones,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  ezrarled 
to  diflcrent  parts  of  America,  especially  BraxiL  Even 
great  proprietor  breeds  also  a  certain  number  of  hones  un 
mulesj  and  some  of  them  a  great  number  of  sheep,  which 
have  a  fine  wool.    Neither  goats  nor  pigs  are  numerous. 

Game  is  very  abundant,  but  the  people  generally  are  Ml 
very  fond  of  hunting  or  shooting.  Among  other  species  of 
wild  quadrupe<ls,  there  are  the  anta  or  tapir,  the  deer,  the 
ounce,  the  monkey,  the  paca,  the  rabbit,  the  armadillo,  the 
squash,  the  boa,  the  fox,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  European  species  uf  dog  have  multiplied  so 
excessively  that  they  live  wild  in  the  plains,  without  e«r 
entering  any  village  or  dwelling.  They  are  called  c^s»* 
marrov  dogs'  I  mmediately  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle  ceasing, 
or  when  they  want  provisions,  they  assemble  in  large  baiMtay 
and  encircle  an  ox,  which  they  pursue  with  unceasing  obsti- 
nacy until  the  animal  falls  with  fatigue,  when  he  is  sooo 
devoured.  Even  a  horseman  runs  some  risk  in  the  i^sins 
when  the  dogs  are  in  a  state  of  famine. 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  In  the  lakes  of  the  eastrra 
plain  there  are  wild  ducks  and  large  wild  geese,  some  brova, 
some  white,  and  others  with  black  necks,  which  kiave  afine 
long  down  under  their  leathers,  similar  to  the  ArmenisB 
fur.  A  few  other  birds  of  the  species  found  in  Europe  an 
also  met  with,  as  the  heron,  the  quail,  and  partridge;  hiC 
there  are  other  species  not  known  in  Europe,  aa  difibmt 
kinds  of  parrots,  the  Macuco  partridge,  the  tucan,  and  many 
others. 

When  the  Eun)))eans  first  arrived,  several  nati^ie  natioos 
were  in  possession  of  this  country,  some  of  whom  are  stiD 
found  in  the  interior,  as  the  Charruas,  Minuanos,  Tupis,aad 
Guaycanans,  but  in  small  numbers:  by  far  the  graatsst 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  EuropesiiSi 
The  i)opulation  is  differently  stated.  SchiLfler  makes  it 
]  7.5,960 ;  but  others  lower  it  to  &0,000,  and  even  to  55.000. 

The  metropolis  of  the  republic  will  be  described  nndar 
the  head  of  Montb  Video.  Between  it  and  Cape  S. Maria 
stands  the  town  of  Maldonado,  with  a  fine  hariwur.  good 
fortifications,  and  about  2000  inhabitants:  it  exports  hidsB 
and  copper.  Colonia  del  Santo  Sacramento  is  a  amaU  tvirB« 
with  a  harhour,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres. 

Along  the  southern  coast  there  are  a  few  islands^  liat 
none  of  great  extent  Tlie  largest,  called  Dos  Lopoa  (of  ths 
wolves),  is  not  far  from  tho  harbour  of  Maldonado;  it  is 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  good  water»  tat 
is  almost  all  rock  and  stones. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republica  del  Uruguay  OiMBtil 
was  published  in  the  month  of  August,  1830  ;  according  Is 
which  the  legislative  power  is  divided  between  a  senate  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  con- 
sisting of  twenty-nine  members.  The  Code  Napoleoa  is 
the  law  of  the  country.  The  taxes  amonnted^  in  1839i  to 
800,323  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  govenuneal 
to  1,013,484.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  ninedt- 
partments. 

(Henderson ;  SchiiiTcr ;  Alcedo;  Map  in  Spiz  nnd  Msr- 
tius's  Travch.) 

BANDAGE  is  a  term  employed  in  sur^pry  to  designila 
the  bands  or  strips  of  cloth  by  which  dressmgs  are  kept  to 
wounds,  separated  parts  are  brought  together,  blood-vesssli 
compressed,  and  weak  and  protruding  parts  of  the  body  an 
supiK)rted  and  retained  in  their  natiural  position.  BandagH 
are  commonly  composed  of  flannel,  calico,  and  linen  ed 
into  difiercnt  shaiws,  according  to  the  parts  to  whieh  thsv 
aro  applied,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  lequirsa. 
Thus  the  handagc  often  employed  in  fractures  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  and  called  eighteen  or  many-tauid 
bandage,  is  composed  of  a  longitudinal  pieoo  of  calioo  er 
linen,  with  transverse  pieces,  or  tails,  to  fold  over  the  iiyuied 
part.  Another  bandage  resembles  in  shape  the  letter  T» 
and  is  culled  the  T  bandage.  But  tho  most  ««mniffn  Ibm 
of  bandage,  and  one  avoilablo  in  almoet  eveiry  ctie^ia  a  loDg 
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Ktrip  or  ribbon  of  calico  or  flannel,  varying  in  width  from 
two  to  bix  inches.  Previous  to  its  application  it  is  rolled 
ii>{v<ethcr,  and  hence  in  surf^ical  languuKO  is  called  roller, 
and  the  apphcation  of  a  bandage  is  called  rolling.  Of  lute 
vcars,  riblNins  uf  stocking-net,  commonly  called  clastic  web 
bandars,  have  been  much  used,  and  thoy  appear  peculiarly 
adaptcAl  for  the  purpose,  as  their  elasticity  prevents  injurious 
ronse(]ueni*es  un  any  sudden  increase  of  t lie  size  of  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied.  On  the  same  principle  caoutrhouc 
or  India-rubl>er,  interwoven  with  silk  and  cotton,  is  now  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  construction  of  bandages. 

The  pn>))er  employment  and  nianaf^ement  of  bandages  is 
an  extremely  important  part  of  surgical  knowledge,  fi)r  after 
most  operations  and  accidents,  and  in  many  serious  local 
diseases  and  deformities,  the  assistance  of  bandages  is  re- 
quiretl,  and  on  their  proper  application  the  successful  issue 
of  the  case  frtviuently  depends.  The  great  object  in  the 
enmnion  um?  of  the  bandage  is  to  give  e<|Utd  and  uniform 
support  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  it  is  of  course 
essential  that  it  should  not  lie  easily  displaced  or  <lc ranged 
by  any  movement  of  the  patient.  The  bandage  should  be 
put  on  firmly,  so  as  not  to  ])riNluce  pain,  but  to  alTonl  gentle 
and  easy  8up|iort :  and  a))ove  all  it  should  never  be  ti^ht  in 
some  parts  anil  loose  in  others,  as  by  partial  compression  of 
a  limb  mortification  is  easily  priMliicecl.  An  idea  of  the  nr- 
dinary  manner  of  appljing  bandages  may  be  coUccteil  from 
the  following  passage  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  Principles  of  Sur- 
geri/,  vol.  i.  p.  174: — 'The  flrmne?.s  and  neatness  of  a 
bandage  dcpi-iid  altogether  on  the^e  two  |k tints :  first,  on 
the  turns  surceeding  each  other  in  a  regular  profxirtion  ; 
and,  secondly,  upon  making  reverses  (a  term  afterwards  ex- 
plained) wherever  you  find  any  slackness  likely  to  arihc 
from  the  varying  form  of  the  limb.  Thus  in  roiling  from 
the  foot  to  the  anrle,  leg.  and  knee,  you  must  take  care — 
first,  that  the  turns  lie  over  one  another  by  just  onc-thinl  of 
the  breadth  of  the  bandage ;  and,  secondly,  that  at  ever}' 
difficuU  part,  as  over  a  joint,  you  turn  the  roller  in  your 
hand,  make  an  angle,  and  lay  the  roller  upon  the  limb, 
with  the  opi)osito  Hat  side  towanls  it.'  Mr.  Hell  deeply  la- 
mented the  little  attenti(m  Ix^Mowed  on  this  subject  in  his 
time  by  medical  students  :  and  we  fear  that  the  same  cause 
for  regret  still  exists,  as  extraordinary  cases  and  great  ope- 
rations present  stronger  attractions  than  the  common 
evcry-day  duties  of  the  profession.  In  many  of  the  conti-  ; 
nental  schoids,  particularly  in  Germany,  distinct  courses  of' 
instruction  have  long  been  given  on  bandaiics,  and  students 


are  required  to  practiM*  their  application  in  the  pi'esence  of 
the  teacher.  \\  ithin  the  la^t  year  «»r  two,  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  bandaging  have,  we  are  happ\  to  say,  been  given 
in  I^nd«in. 

BANDALKES,  or  BANDOLKKS.  [See  Arms.] 
BANDAR,  also  sp*«U  BUNDUK.  BUNDPMl.  or  BEN- 
DER,  the  l*ersian  word  for  a  harbour,  is  in  eastern  geo- 
^aphy  fre<tuently  met  with  as  the  component  i>art  of  pro|>er 
names,  especially  of  many  sea-ports :  for  instance.  Bandar 
Abbasi,  otherwise  rsilU'd  (rDinbro-Mi. 

BANDE'l-LO,  MATTKO,  \\as  born  at  Castelnuovo  di 
Scrivia,  in  the  province  of  Tortona,  in  North  Italy,  in  the 
latter  ftart  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  filtered  the  order 
of  St.  ]>)minic,  in  which  he  had  an  uik-Ic,  and  was  an  in- 
mate of  the  C'< invent  delle  (rrazie  at  Milan  at  the  time  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  painting  his  famous  *  I^nst  SupiK'r* 
in  the  refectory  of  that  house.  He  there  heanl  I^*onanlo 
relate  a  story  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Bandello's 
novels.  In  IjUI  his  uncle,  being  clccte<l  general  of  the 
whfdc  Dominican  order,  took  Baiidello  with  him  in  the 
travels  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  in  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties.  They  visited  Florence,  Naples,  and 
other  parts  of  Ital>.  Having  returned  to  his  convent  at 
Mdan.  Bandello  was  obliged  to  run  away  when  the  SpanianU 
entered  that  city  in  I  j'2j.  his  father  having  taken  part  with 
the  French.  His  apartments  were  plundered,  and  he  lost  all 
his  tHX>ks  and  pupers  :  but  he  found  an  as\lum  with  Cesare 
Fregosii,  an  Italian  officer  in  the  French  service,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  several  courts  of  Italy,  and  aftcn»'anlB  to 
France,  where  he  ubtaiiied.  in  15J0.  from  Henry  II..  the 
Bishopric  of  Ageii.  Bamlrllo  left  the  care  of  his  llock  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ci ra^sc  reserving  to  himself  part  of  the  in- 
come of  his  see.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the 
year  of  hi-»  death  is  not  known.  Bandello  holds  a  rank 
in  Italian  literature  on  account  of  his  AoiW/t*  or  tales, 
written  ^0IUewllat  alter  the  manner  of  those  of  BoiTOrcio, 
though  m  less  pure  Italian.    But  in  tiuency  of  narrative, 


and  vividness  of  description,  Bandello  rivals  and  even 
surpasses,  at  times,  the  Tuscan  novelist.  On  the  score 
of  morality,  most  of  his  tales  are  as  exceptionable  as 
those  of  BoccaciMO.  One  of  his  pathetic  tales  is  on  the 
subject  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which,  however,  had  Injcn 
already  treated  by  l^uigi  da  Porto,  a  contemporary  writer, 
from  whom  it  would  seem  Bandello  took  it.  Da  Porio  wrote 
this  novel  in  1524,  as  ap|)ears  from  a  letter  of  BemlH)  of  the 
same  year,  while  Bandello  acknowledges  himself  that  he 
heard  the  subject  first  talked  of  at  the  baths  of  Caldicro, 
where  he  was  with  his  patron  Fregoso  several  years  after. 
Da  Porto's  novel  was  first  published  at  Venice  by  Bendoni, 
without  date,  and  a  second  edition  was  issued  by  the  same 
publisher  in  I5.16.  The  first  edition  of  Bandello's  novels  is 
that  of  [^uc<-a,  1554,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  fine  edition  of  Ban- 
dello's novels  was  published  in  I»ndon,  1740,  3  vols.  4 to. 
Bandello  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  made 
an  Italian  translation  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  He 
also  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  Itahan  verses  on  various  sub- 
jects. Bandello  was.  for  some  time,  preceptor  to  Lucrezia 
(ronzaga,  a  lady  who  became  illustrious  for  her  virtues  as 
well  as  for  her  learning.  A  letter  is  extant,  written  by  her 
many  years  after,  to  Bandello,  who  was  then  in  France,  in 
which  she  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  instruction  and 
the  wise  principles  which  he  had  instilled  into  her  mind ; 
an  acknowledgment  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Bandello 
was  not  so  loose  in  his  character  and  principles  as  one 
might  hastily  conclude  from  the  perusal  of  his  novels.  {Let- 
terc  di  l^ucrezia  Gonzaga :  Alio,  Memorie  di  Lucrezia  Gon- 
sairai  Mazzuclielli,  Scril tori  d  Italia.) 

BANDERMASSIN,  RIVER.    [See  Bornko.] 

BANDES  NOIRES.  This  appellation  was  first  given 
to  a  b«)dy  of  German  foot -soldiers,  who  were  employed  in  tho 
Italian  wars  by  I>juis  XII.  of  France.  Robertson  alludes 
to  them  in  his  History  of  Charlen  V,  (edit.  4to.  17G9,  vol. 
i.  p.  1 13.)  They  leceived  their  name  iVom  carrying  black 
ensigns  after  the  death  of  a  favourite  commander.  (Pcro 
Daniel, //(#/.  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  4to.  Par.  17*ili  torn.  ii. 
p.  383.) 

Another  body  of  tn>ops,  formed  of  Italians,  afterwards 
took  the  same  name  from  the  same  cause,  Le  Bande  Ncre^ 
or,  as  Pcre  Daniel  calls  them,  Lejf  Bandrs  Nvireit  Itali" 
enneSt  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Germans.  These.  30UO 
in  numbiT,  had  l»een  commanded  by  Giovanni  dc*  Medici, 
and  fought  U'tbre  Pa  via.  Their  commander  having  been 
previously  wounded  by  a  haniuebus  shot  in  an  aflfair  near 
Governo  sul  Maiitovano,  the  subsequent  amputation  of  hit 
leg  at  Placentia,  whither  be  had  been  removed,  caused  his 
death  in  November,  15-20,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Out  of  grief  for  his  loss,  the  soldiem  whom  he  had 
commanded  change<l  the  it  bite  ensigns  by  which  they  were 
distinguishe<l,  for  one  of  unifonn  black,  which  obtaiiictl  lur 
them  the  appellation  of  Le  Jiande  A'iV«,orthc  Black  Bands. 
(See  Montluc.  Cnmmcntaires*  edit.  12nio.  Par.  1601,  torn.  i. 
pp.  50,  51;  Vita  de  Benv^'fiutn  Cellini,  edit.  Fir.  XXIO, 
torn.  i.  p.  28,  note.)  After  Giovanni  de'  Medici's  death,  their 
numlK*r  was  increased  to  400U:  they  subsctiueiitly  ass^i- 
ciated  themselves  to  the  Man^uis  of  Saluzzo.  (Montluc, 
ut  supra.) 

Perc  Daniel  says,  the  French  regiment  of  Piednionf. 
which  had  screed  for  a  long  while  in  Italy,  also  took  tho 
appellation  of  Bamtt*n  Xttires,  after  the  death  of  their  colonel, 
the  Comte  de  Brissar,  in  1jG9.  The  colours  of  that  regi- 
ment, he  odds,  coiitinuctl  to  his  time  to  bo  black,  with  a 
while  cross.     {Hist,  dc  la  Milice  Franf.) 

BANDICOOT  {Perameles,  Geotf.  St.  Hilairo),  in  zoology, 
a  genus  of  marsupial  mammals,  which  apjiears  to  oi'rupy, 
in  Australia,  the  situation  which  the  shrews,  lenrt*cs,  and 
other  inscctivoru  fill  in  the  Old  World.  As  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  particular!)-  any  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  singular  onler  Marsuyialia,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  plan,  brielly 
to  state  the  principal  characters  which  di.stinguish  this 
from  the  other  primary  groups  of  mammals,  and  the  leading 
analogies  which  it  exhibits,  either  among  its  own  suUirdi- 
nate  divisions,  or  when  comparvd  with  surrounding  groups. 
At  the  time  of  Captain  C'ook's  first  voyage,  the  unly  marsu- 
pial animals  known  were  the  opossums  of  America,  and 
these  forme«l  a  very  natural  and  unique  genus,  which  Lin- 
na>uH  placed  among  his  Fcren  or  Cariiivora;  denominating 
it  DiiL'lphyx  (double-Munibed),  from  tho  |)ccu1iaritv  of  eon- 
formation  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  The  uisi*over^ 
of  Australian  luaumals,  however,  which  attended  the  visit 
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rat  of  India,  Mas  giganteui,  but  vhicli,  frcWtt  A  tiglM  !•• 
semblance  in  size  and  appearance,  the  early  colonists  uf 
Sydney  applied  to  ttie  animaU  at  present  under  cunsi- 
deration),  ttiou^li  they  agree  in  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racter b  of  their  dentition  with  somo  of  the  marsupials,  and 
in  the  form  uf  their  cxtromitics  and  the  numUer  of  their  toes 


^f  the  illustrious  navif^ator  above-named  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  that  new  continent,  and  which  was  completed  by 
the  subseciuent  settlement  of  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson, 
brought  to  Ught  many  new  forms  of  marsupial  raaramals, 
which  differed  widely  from  the  genuine  opossums,  but  which 
were  nevertheless  associated,  by  the  zooU>gis»tJi  of  the  d.iy, 

with  the  Didelphyes  of  Linna>us,  from  the  single  character  !  with  others,  yet  diller  essentially  from  all  in  their  habits  and 
of  their  agreement  with  these  animaU  in  the  possession  of 
the  abdominal  pouch.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  Linnu.'an 
genus,  which  the  Swedish  philosopher  had  himself  lell  in  a 
complete  and  natural  state,  soon  became  confuted  and  o\er- 
burthened  by  the  association  of  numerous  species,  dillering 
as  widely  in  their  habits  and  ccnformation  as  in  their  goo- 
graphical  distribution,  and  no  longer  presented  that  sim- 
])licity  and  uniformity  of  character  which  form  the  most 
unfailing  tests  of  a  i»atural  group.  At  length  it  bec:une 
evident  that  the  only  mcnle  of  restoring  it  to  its 


economy.  In  the  number,  form,  and  arrangeineiit  of  their 
canine  and  molar  teeth  they  agree  in  all  respecta  with  tl|i 
opossums  of  America  and  tho  dasyures  of  Australia;  tluil 
is  to  say,  that  tliey  have  two  canines  and  fourteen  tpoUnm 
each  jaw;  but  they  differ  widely  in  tho  number  of  their 
incisors,  and  in  this  respect  offer  a  unique  combioi^tiqiiflMBh 
is  found  in  no  other  known  genus  of  mammals.  Of  tlie  ip- 
ri^or  teeth  there  are  ten  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  oply  WJH 


the  lower ;    and  tho  external  on  each  side,  parlicu1<||yfn 

>  original    the  upper  jaw,  is  insulated,  and  stands  apart  both  lim  tllk 

unity  of  character  was  to  remodel  the  entire  group.     This    canine  and  from  the  other  incisors:    it  is  likewise  IB||i|| 


ta;>k  was  undertaken  by  Illiger,  Geoffrey,  and  other  natu- 
ralists, and  under  their  hands  tho  genus  Dideiphys  of 
Gmelin's  edition  of  the  Systema  Nuturrp  was  itself  divided 
into  distinct  genera,  defmitely  limited,  and  correctly  doll ned. 
Zoologists  still  differed,  however,  with  regard  to  the  situation 
which  these  beings  should  occupy  in  the  scale  of  animals. 
Some  distributed  the  different  genera  into  which  the  genus 
Didiilphys  of  Gmelin  had  been  thus  broken  up,  throughout 
the  \arious  orders  of  mammals  to  which  they  seemed  most 
nearly  allied  by  the  modincations  of  their  dontititui :  others 


the  name  of  Marsupialia^  or  pouched  animals ;  and  these 
hitter  were  again  divid(;d  in  opinion  as  to  the  rank  which 
this  new  group  should  occupy  among  the  other  primary 
di\isions  of  mammals,  whether  it  should  be  considered, 
namely,  as  an  order  of  itself,  or  merely  as  a  family,  or  pri- 
mary subdivision  of  the  order  Carnivora.  Of  these  latter 
sentiments  was  Baron  Cuvier  when  he  first  ])ublished  his 
Refine  Animal^  but  he  subsequently  ehanged  his  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
work  adopts  the  notion  of  De  Rliiinville,  who  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  marsupials  as  forming  a  class  of  them- 
selves, equivalent,  in  point  of  rank  or  degree,  to  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.     *  In  a  word,'  says  M.  Cuvier,  *  it 


larger  than  the  intermediate*  incisors,  and  itji  form  is  tlifip 
an  ordinar}'  canine  tooth,  of  which,  indeed,  it  appeail  lo 
exercise  all  the  functions. 

The  hind  legs  are  considerably  Ioniser  than  the  fore,  and 
the  number  and  form  of  the  toes  are  in  all  respec^  sirailir 
to  tliosc  of  the  kangaroos.  It  was  this  similarity  that  in- 
duced M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  to  supixise  that  the  pace  of  the 
bandicoots  also  rei»embled  that  of  the  kangaroos.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  disproportion  between 
their  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  is  by  no  means  so 


kept  them  all  united  together  in  a  group,  to  which  they  gave    great  as  to  compel  the  bandicoots  to  hop  upon  the  hind  less 


only,  like  the  kangaroos,  though  it  is  certainly  sufliciently 
so  to  prevent  them  from  walking  like  ordinary  quadrupeds. 
Their  actual  puce  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  and  consists  o( 
a  succession  of  leaps  from  the  hind  to  the  fore  feet,  but  it  if 
not  very  rapid,  nor  can  they  maintain  it  for  any  ^reat  lengtli 
of  time.  On  the  fore  feet  there  are  five  toes,  of  whif.h  tl||i 
three  middle  are  long  and  stout,  but  the  lateral  ones  are  |9 
short  that  they  do  not  touch  the  ground,  and  are  coma- 
quently  useless  in  walking,  though  they  may  be  of  giml 
service  in  burrowing.  The  hind  feet  have  but  four  |4fi 
each,  and  of  these  the  third  is  the  largest  of  all,  whilst  tiii 
two  internal  are  united  under  the  same  skin,  and  *PP|IIH« 
extcrnnlly,  like  a  single  toe  armed  with  two  claws,    'ibiaid 


may  be  said  that  the  marsupials  form  a  distinct  class  parallel  priM-lsely  the  arrangement  and  form  which  we  find  in  flif 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  (quadrupeds,  and  similarly  diviMble  kangaroos ;  hut  the  feet  of  the  bandicoots  difler.  in  being 
into  orders  ;  so  that  if  both  the^^e  (rlasses  were  to  be  placed  provided  with  broad  powerful  claws,  which  enable  th|)m  to 
in  two  parallel  columns,  the  o])ossunis,  the  dasyures,  and  burrow  with  astonishing  facility,  and  to  scratch  up  thf 
the  bandicoots  of  the  one  would  represent  the  Insectivnra  !  ground  in  ^car(•h  of  roots.     They  likewise  differ  from  the 


with  long  canines,  such  as  the  tenrecs  and  moles  of  the 
other;  the  phalangers  and  ])otoroos  would  represent  the 
shrews  and  hedgehogs ;  the  kangaroos,  ])roperly  so  called, 
can  scarcely  be  compared  with  any  other  animals,  but  the 
wombats  wouM  form  very  g(M)d  substitutes  for  the  Undent  in ; 
and,  in  fine,  if  we  were  U)  attend  only  to  the  character  of 
the  marsupial  bones,  and  regard  as  marsupials  all  tho 
animals  which  possess  them,  the  Oruithnrhynrhi  and 
Krhidnrr  would  form  a  group  parallel  to  that  of  the  ICdcn- 
tata*  Neither  Baron  Cuvier,  ni>r.  as  far  as  we  arc  awaiv, 
any  other  zovdogist,  has  adopted  those  sentiments,  to  the  full 
extent  here  expressed  ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  are  agroijl  in 
reganling  the  marsupials  as  forming  an  order  of  themselves, 
which  is  usually  placed  between  the  Carnivora  and  llu- 
dent  fa. 

The  leading  character  of  this  order,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  which  is  common  to  all  the  species  that  it  contains,  but 
which  is  the  more  marked  and  valuable  from  being  abso- 
lutely peculiar  to  this  group  of  animals.  consi>ts  in  the  ab- 
dominal pouch  or  marsupium,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
order  is  derived,  and  in  which,  as  in  a  soeoiid  womb,  tlie 
young  are  deposited  upon  their  exclusion  from  the  reiil 
uterus.  Tlie  period  of  actual  gestation  in  these  animals  is 
of  very  short  duration.  The  produrtion  of  the  young,  as 
compared  with  other  mammals,  may  be  said  to  be  always 
premature  ;  they  are  brought  forth  in  an  almost  ftetal  jstate, 
but  are  prcaervcil  and  nurtured  by  being  de]msited  in  the 
marsupium  or  abdominal  pouch,  with  which  nature  has 
provided  the  iemale  parent  for  their  reception,  and  in  which 
they  continue  to  reside  till  they  have  acquired  sufllcicnt  size 
and  strength  to  go  abroad  and  shift  for  themselves.  Many 
other  singularities  of  form  and  habits  necessarily  result  from 
this  iH'culiarity  of  ])hysical  ^tru^ture.     [See  Marsupials.] 

The  animals  whicji  more  properly  form  the  subject  of  the 
l)ros('nt  article,  the  Pcramptes  oi  naturalists,  and  bandicoots 
ut  the  colonidts  (a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  great 


kangaroos  in  having  a  small  tleshy  tulwrcle,  in  lieu  oft 
thumb,  u])on  the  hind  feet,  and  in  having  the  laati  or 
ungual  phalange  of  all  the  toes  divideil  in  front  by  ^  aflpall 
incision,  as  in  the  pangolins  and  ant-eaters,  a  slruetuie 
which  gives  a  much  firmer  attachment  to  the  claw,  and 
vastly  increases  their  power  of  burrowing.  In  o|her  if- 
spects  the  bandicoots  are  chietiy  characterised  by  their  lopji 
attenuated  mu/zles,  short  upright  ears,  lengthened  bodieift 
and  moderate  rat-like  tails,  which  are  nut  prohensOe,  aaia 
the  case  with  many  genera  of  this  order,  nor  ba^w  tbesa 
animals  the  power  of  ascending  trees.  With  regard  to  tki 
|KTiod  of  gestation,  the  number  of  young,  and  the  node  of 
their  introduction  into  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  female 
])arent,  we  have  no  observations  particularly  applicable  to 
the  bandicoots.  It  is  only  known  that  they  resefnblo  tbi 
other  marsupials  in  the  premature  production  of  their  yonn^ 
and  ii\  nouriishing  them  for  somo  time  afterwards  m  thi 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  mother,  and  that  this  pouch  oaft- 
tuins  tho  mammary  organs  for  that  purpose. 

Two  species  only  have  been  hitherto  satisfactorily  deseribedt 
but  there  are  various  indications  of  others,  which  it  is  lo  hi 
ho])«d  tllo^e  who  have  the  opportunity  of  obser\'ing  tbeae  inte- 
resting animals  in  their  native  climates  will  soon  makeknovp. 
The  pretended  spwies,  de.scrilx'd  by  MM.  Qiioy  and  Gaimarl 
in  the  zoological  part  of  Freycinet's  Voyage,  under  tbo 
name  of  Pnu/nefes  HiuifrtiinviUii,  is  but  the  young  of  tba 
common  bandicoot  {Perame/es  namta).  Of  the  large  apeciei 
mentioned  bv  the  same  naturalists  as  having  been  obtaioiBd 
in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  said  to  have  measun4 
upwanls  of  two  feet  in  length,  wc  know  nothing  mote  than 
what  is  reported  in  this  vcanty  notice :  the  shipwrack  if 
their  vessel,  the  Uranic,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  spe- 
cimen having  prevented  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimaid  ftoM 
giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  it  The  fidlowinf 
are  the  only  two  species  of  which  we  possesa  aulheniN  4t" 
scriptions. 
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tonanoteil  Runi/ii'i'.l(l'.  misiitu,  ConlT.  Sl.IIi 
Murw  aljout  afik.t  uiiil  ii  half  in  Iciicih  from  lln 
of  llic  muizk-  t.i  llio  ori^riii  uf  tliu  tail ;  tliu  lii-ail 
:ht;«1<irif;.  the  tail  sW.  thu  hinil  Iciw  uUu  six,  mirl 
ES  onlj-  thrcp.  Tliu  ears  uro  etvct.  ixiiiilcd.  and 
ilh  short  hair ;  llie  ivcs  an'  iiarliiulurlv  wiiall ; 
eiDBTkiilily  lull!!.  )i<)iiii(.'<l.  onil  nnkuil  at  lliu  fxtni- 
I  the  tail  uttt:iiuati"l,  and,  thuuuh  l«tu-r  covcrLiI 
bearinf!  suiiib  iom-diIiUiu-c  to  thai  of  a  lartti:  rat. 
1  ii  nut  usi-d  by  Hut  bandkunt  to  supixnl  thclwcl]' 
(  postiiro,  like  that  of  the  kaniinnxi,  as  has  Wn 
by  M.  (ieiill'ii)y  St.  Ilikitv,  to  wh.im  wc  owe  the 
ption  of  this  iiiM.i-j<>s  ns  wuU  as  Ibe  ostablishuiunt 
iwrl  f;i'nus:  iicilhur  are  (he  pmsKiwivu  miivu- 
ibatc  aiiimnh  similar  to  those  uf  the  kiniKanMH, 
Be  cmiiu-nt  KO<lIo<.'i^t  iroiirciveil,  fhim  the  foim 
rtion*  of  the  oxtrvmilios,  that  they  mi|{ht  be. 
)f  the bandit-ool,  as  already  olisirveil,  tt-sombhs 
r  hiirus  and  rahliits,  which  cortiiiiily  appm.iiiiiati-s 
y  to  the  saltiKrailu  pace  of  the  k>iii!iaroo>,  [ii-cboa*, 
nyf,  than  any  other  xpccius  of  IiH'oiiiutii'U  with 
are  acriuaiiitwl ;  «o  far  M.  Gcullriiy  s  eoujiiliiru 
mniled,  aiid  ho  huH  t-ertaiuly  Kowrreasoii  iti  hi.i 
1  that  analofniuH  strm'tunM  rarely  d ere ive  us  in 
uiKin  their  functions.  The  cxturiiDl  t-oat  uf  the 
I  bandieool  ik  ruinpuHed  of  marnu  bristlv  liair,  in 
r  nearly  Te^'iiihlitiK  that  of  tliu cDriniion' rat  (.l/«v 
0,  CKii<itt  that  it  is  of  a  mure  sanilv  nliado  on  the 
*  of  the  h-Mv,  and  ..fa  i.ioiv  i-I,Mr  ^ilv,.^■  while 
uniler  tbi~  loiii: uitti-r  h.iir  tlierc  is  an  iiileriur  ouat 
l-ralonrvd  wml  cr  fur,  nliich  pmlwls  the  aninial 
old  and  variatiiins  «(  Icinpvraliirc.  I'<ir  il  ap|iear^ 
nhaliilant  nf  llie  ni.iiiiitaiuuus  |jurts  ..f  Aiislralia, 
if  not  >.-\<.-\a,\\  e!y.  Tin;  tail  \*  ofu  rather  dark.T 
n  the  hiidv,  and  [he  whulu  animal,  exrept  In  tbo 
Ih  and  puinird  r.rni  of  Ibe  nn^e,  has  much  Ibe 
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,  allirm  thai  lliu  liainlicinit* 
*.  and  that  the  priiuilAl  part 
■m  ciin-.i»i>*  01  n kit-,  which  Ihev  dii:  up  with  the 
nd  sharp  cUus  of  their  l'>n-  f<i'i.  In  the  niiiEb- 
if  huni.ni  liubil.itiiin->  they  IVequL-nlly  cnlcr  into 
'icH,  and  do  as  iiiiicb  luiM^liiuf  to  tha  cum  as  the 
iit:e<if  uiir  iin'ii  (Muntrt'.  The  Austtaliaiis  have, 
■ne  advantaKo  mcr  lliu  Kuroiwan  formers  in  thin 
:1m  banihiMot  i«  nmro  easily  vsiduded  than  the 
:amii>1.  like  ihal  desiriictivu  spoi'ies of  vcniiin,  eat 
rouuli  til.'  ]>L<iit>r^  .iiid  linibera,  or  uveii  thruiiKh 
talN  111  li.e  l>iiit<hiii;s.  It  ix  pruliably  from  thJH 
mniitliiin  p.'li)  d.-prcdations  upiiulhe  larm-yanis 
irie,-.,  Li-  ui'll  .IS  liiiin  the  ituiieral  HJmilarilv  of 
nal  .i]<p,ai..ii<<'.  i1i;il  llic<iJ>Hn>'t>.ul'  Nvw  South 
Deliuir'>  >' >iili>,ai>l  ih<'  iNUidH-aiita  with  \ariiaN 
mnniic  ;itiiin^ils  orii;inallv  fuunil  in  tlterouulry 
c. mill. .11  lU'ii'ininaiuiii  of  nativu  rals  mint  mice. 
I  all  iiiii>r^rLiuble,  uut»itlutuiiliii|;  IIm  aMCllum  of 


I  the  rolonists  to  the  contrarv,  that  H.  Gcoffroy'ii  cotijectuw 
as  to  the  insectivorous  liaLits  of  this  animal  may  bo  at 
least  partly  if  mit  entirely  true.  The  onnmuii  rat.  with 
'  teulli  iiinch  less  adniited  lor  living  n|ton  llesh  than  those  uf 
the  bandicoots,  is  well  known  to  Iiare  ducidcdly  caniivonius 
|)m|>ensitiiii :  nnd,  as  M.  GeofTroy  very  eorrcelly  iib^crveH 
It  is  seldom  tliat  anab>!;ous  furDi*  of  dentition  fail  to  indicatL 
analotMiH  ni>|ieliteii. 

'2.  T/ii-  hliiiil-Hiaed  nandirrml  (P.  vlirntilit,  Gcolt)  first 
dcserilitil  by  Or.  Shaw  under  the  naiura  of  thi  for  ajmie 
Oi'MMim  and  ilidrtjiby^  Otmnula,  is  readfty  distinsuisbid 
I'riini  llic  last  species  by  the  slioi'tncss  and  bluntnei-s  i  f  its 
sniiiit.  aiifl  by  the  broad  round  fnniL  of  iis  e-irs  Tlie 
arranffeiuent  of  the  teeth  also  dillcrs  in  wimn  di|>recfh>m 
that  «f  the  l(in»-n<nie(l  1)aniliroiit.  The  Pxtcmal  inrisurti 
aye  mure  nearly  in  contai-t  with  the  eanine*  Mid  eciitral  in- 
cisors on  each  sithj  of  them  :  the  molars  iroin(<diately  suc- 
reedin^'  the  eaiiines,  and  nnswerinic  to  the  false  liH<iaiii  of 
the  eaniiv'iira.  are  itiiilifg'itrius  lo  olio  another  nnd  of  a  Iriaii- 
{fiilar  form  :  and  the  ji-ntlerior  nudars  are  more  lloltciH-d  on 
the  crowns.  This  laiier  eharacter  would  Mem  to  iniimalu 
that  the  present  sp.  i-ies  wai  more  purely  herbivorouii  than 
the  last,  and  futiiru  observation  may  pr<d)Ubly  einiflrm  this 
ciiiijecture.  The  colitir  and  qnalily  of  the  hair  and  fur  are 
the  santi'  as  in  the  loiiR-iUKicit  bandii'ool.  The  Bpcciinen 
desrribcil  and  Itiniretl  by  Dr.  Shaw  was  a  yimiiK  inilitldital 
abiiiil  the  sixe  of  a  half  t^wn  mt :  that  nolircd  by  M. 
GeolTi'iiy,  and  which  the  state  of  its  tci'th  showed  lo  be  nn 
ohi  animal,  was  more  than  as  lar^'enitain.  orahtlleb-ss  ihun 
Ihc  l<in;;-nuse<l  liandiinHit.  These  aiiimals  aro  found  holh 
iu  Villi  Uiemen's  Ijind  ami  on  the  Australian  continent : 
whellier  the  same  species  inhabit  Iwth  Ihese  toeatities  wc 
have  nol,  at  present,  lliQ  means  of  dctermiiiin|r. 

llANOINkUJ,  BA'CCIO, an  eminent  sculptor,  created 
acRvalier  by  C'leineiit  VII.  andCharIcsV..WBs  Imrn  hi  14^7, 
and  died  at  the  9,fK  of  seven ly-twn,  in  I5S!I.  Beuvcuulo 
Cellini  speaks  several  times  of  Bandiiiclli,  wlw,  in  his  af<e, 
>p|iroarlie<1  very  near  In  the  ftenius  of  Michael  Anjido. 
Mitdiael  An»elo  himself,  though  iiersimally  no  friend  to 
Bandiiiclli,  spoke  in  praise  of  his  ilesittns,  nddini;,  that  hi* 
exeenlinn  nf  them  would  have  Ix'Cii,  in  all  )>Tubability.  uf 
ijual  merit,  hail  not  avarice  induced  him  to  adopt  Inii  hasty 
and  loose  a  manner.  Aeconiin<:  lo  Cellini,  Uandiiidli's 
temper  was  arrogant  and  ovcrbearini.'.  iVasari,  tom.  tiii. 
p.  t,j  :  Benvenulo  Cellini's  Mnmiri  n/IiimKlf,  ehaplers  i. 
and  ix.) 

B.VNDITTI.  This  wonl.  thomih  seldom  used  by  the 
Italians  in  out  sense,  Hir  '  bands  of  robbers,'  is  derived  fn.>m 
the  Italian  verb  biiinlire.  to  banish  or  put  to  the  ban, 
wlience  the  parliiriple  hnndilt,  bani>hed  or  outlawed,  ami 
tlie  sulMtanlivc  banditn.  an  outlawed  man  (plural  bamlili), 
ilawcd  men.  Corm'tly,  therefore,  the  w'inl  shoulduot 
ndi//i,  but  Inndifi.  The  term  seciiis  to  have  lieen  in- 
triKluced  into  our  lnnf:ua,:c  at  leant  us  early  as  the  time  of 
Shakxpearc.  but  whoever  llrst  iinpoiTcd  it  and  ronfiniil  its 
sitinifLcalion  lu  Mbbers  departed  from  the  nriKin3le\tensi\o 
senneof  the  wnril,  which  means  a  m.in  banished  on  any 
ml,  as  fur  piditicat  dvliiKiueneii.'S  or  qiiniims.  plots,  rt-li- 
KiuUH  tiotnms,  port isan ship,  8tc.  Slf.  llius,  after  D.inic  and 
the  Ghibelliiies  wen'  ex]M-lled  fonii  Florence  by  the  Gueliihs, 
they  miijht  lie  called  hinilitt,  Ihoiich  they  wen-  liitiinunibli: 
ui^n,  n'presL'ntini!  u  defented  p<ditu-nl  parlv  or  factuiu,  and 
wwT  robbers.  Bunilx)  ami  otiicr  fci/c  di  liHuiM,  urelaFsi- 
al  writers,  who  form  aulliurity  on  the  siibjecl  of  Italian 
diom,  eiDpInv  the  term  hiiiidifi  almost  exchtsively  in  s|irak- 
njt  nf  jiohlical  c\iles.  The  kks.\  Tuscan  iliclinnarv  lull,, 
"riiKT,!  a\vi:&  ntilinl'i  as  the  sMionviu  nfARHi/iVn,  ami  rjilv 
f.imn>f/u«  as  the  Latin  fur  b'utli.  '  Rome  Italian  wiiter^  of 
the  present  diiv  apply  Ihe  wonl  as  we  do  to  ndibers;  bul 
"til  recenttt,  we  do  not  uhcnflnd  ibe  h'rm  bandili  soused 
by  Italian  n'uthors  of  hiKh  aiilhoriljr.  Giannone.  who  as 
the  historian  of  Naples  (the  country  in  which  these  tnwivt 
if  rubtiers  have  must  abnumtuil  in  all  ai;e4>  hail  to  make 
frci|nenl  mention  of  them,  t;enerally,  however,  called  Ibeni 
Itanditi.  But  Giannone  was  neither  a  Tuscan,  nor  a  purist 
in  Innirnaue,  In  the  south  uf  Italy,  the  only  part  of  the 
IKuiusuU  where  »uch  lawless  associations  hate  existui  i,tt 
many  veurs,  the  robU-rs  are  p»putarly  called  Uri/taHti,  and 
IK'tcr.'by  any  chance,  bandili.  The  French,  diiriii);  their 
loni;  uiul  M'ni!i>iinir>  warliiru  li>r  the  »ul>Ju|!atiun  of  Cala- 
bria, calkil  by  lliu  name  uf  liri^undt  both  those  who  were 
iinifessiunal  nibbcrs,  and   those  who  were  |iaitisans  of  the 
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French  bad  driven  out  of  his  continental  dominions  to 
Sicily. 

These  organized  bands  of  robbers  have  been  fostered  in 
Italy  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  a  f^reat  part  of  the 
peninsula,  by  the  division  of  the  country  into  numerous 
small  states,  which  too  often  enabled  the  robbers,  by  crossing 
a  frontier,  to  put  themselves  in  safety,  by  frequent  revo- 
lutions, and  by  weak  ^vcrnmcnts.    In  modern  days,  how- 
ever, their  excesses  have  almost  been  confined  to  lower 
Italy,  and  the  S4.atcs  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  regular  or  numerous  bandst  of  robbers  have 
been  unknown  in  Upper  Italy,  in  Lomhanly,  Piedmont, 
and  Tuscany,  for  many  years.    Their  principal  haunts  in 
ret^ent  times  have  been  the  country  ahout  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  and  Nea])olitan  states,  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  to  the  districts  of  Terraoina,  Itri,  and 
Fundi ;  and   the  valley  of  the  Ponte  di  Buvino,  a  narrow 
mountain- pass,  through  which  runs  the   high  road  from 
Naples,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  vast  plains  of 
Apulia,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Bari,  Lccce,  and  the 
Terra  d'Otranto.     In  the  ilrst  of  these  positions  they  were 
beaten  up  and  almost  extermin:ited  by  the  Austrian  troops 
in  182.3;  and  a  little  later  the  valley  of  Bovino  was  wholly 
cleared  of  them.    There  have  been  occasionally  highway 
robl>eries  since  then,  but  organized  societies  with  their  cap- 
tains, their  lieutenants,   and  chaplains,  have  never  been 
again  formed,  nor  have  we  since  heard  of  any  band  nt  all 
like  those  which,  from  1812  t)  1823.  exercised  their  calling 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  caused   universal  consternation   to 
such  as  had  to  travel  through  the  districts  which  they  fre- 
quented.   The  most  remarkable  Italian  bandit  chiefs  of 
our  times  were  the  three  brothers  Vardarelli,  and  Don  Giro 
Anicchiarico.    They  were  all  Neapolitans,  and  the  last  of 
them  (Don  Giro)  a  priest,  an  abbe,  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able education,  who  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  mass  to 
his  band,  on  solemn  occasions,  and  who  quoted  Latin   and 
Virgil  in  defences  that  he  sent  in  to  the  judicial  authorities. 
The  history  of  this  priest- robber,  who,  not  contented  wiih 
being  a  successful  leader  of  banditti,  which  he  was  for  many 
years,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  secret  i)olitical  society, 
or  rather  a  series  of  secret  societies,  that  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  entirely  revolutionizing  the  whole  of  Italy  Ironi 
the  extremity  of  Galabriu  to  the  Alps,  and  establishing  a 
federal  republic,  is  one  of  the   most  astonishing  authenti- 
cated records  of  modern  times.     It  presents  the  picture  of  a 
state  of  things  which,  were  it  not  supported  by  legal  docu- 
ments, and  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  would  scarcely 
be  credited  to  have  existed  in  a  European  country,  and  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

Those  who  are    curious   to  investigate   the   subject  of 
Don  Giro,  in  particular,  may  refer  to  an  JUssay  on  the  Car- 
bonari.hy  the  late  Baron  Bertholdi.    Details  of  other  chiefs  ' 
and  robbers,  with   general  views  of  their  systems,  may  bo 
found  in  Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinria  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  by  the   Honourable  Kijppel  Craven  ;   Three 
Months*  Residence  in  the  Mountains  North-east  of  Rmne,  ' 
by  Maria  Graham  ;  and  in  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  Banditti,  ' 
by  C.  MacFarlane. 

BANE  or  BENN,  DR.  JAMES,  archdeacon,  afterwards 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  former  station  we  find  him 
A.».  1319,  when  the  popo  appointed  him  and  certain  other 
ecclesiastics  to  determine  a  dispute  between  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  respecting 
tithes.  (Gonnel  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  In  1325  lie  was  j 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  France  to  renew  the  league  with 
that  crown,  and  is  then  called  *  Jacobus  Bene,  archidiaconus 
Sli.  Andreoe,  et  legum  professor.* 

We  are  told  that  the  canon  law  was  not  introduced  into 
Scotland  till  the  year  1242  ;  and  the  learned  author  of  the 
Life  of  Melville  (vol.  i.  p.  211)  says,  that  *  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  no  university  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  lilw- 
ral  education  were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.' 
We  are  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  both  these 
opinions.  The  mere  probabilities  of  the  case  appear  to  be 
against  them ;  and  the  facts  we  shall  now  mention  raise 
the  evidence  to  a  higher  degree  than  probability.  Hector 
Boethius  states  expressly  that  a  university  was  founded  at 
Aberdeen  for  theology  and  the  laws,  by  Edward,  bisliop  of 
that  see,  a.d.  1157.  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Bishops  is  incom- 
plete at  that  date,  and  does  not  clearly  show  the  existence 
of  Bishop  Edward ;  but  had  Keith,  as  he  promised  to  do, 
annexed  to  his  work  the  bull  gf  confirmation  by  Pope  Adrian 


IV.,  on  the  translation  of  the  see  of  Mortlich  to  Aberdeen, 
in  1157,  it  would  have  lieen  seen  that  the  bull  was  grantai 
to  Bishop  Edward.   (See  Gonnel  On  Tithet^  vol.  L  p.  59.) 
And  in  tiie  decretal  letters  from  Pope  Innocent  III.,  whfek 
appear  Deerei,  Greg,  lib.  iiL  tit.  49,  c.  6,  to  the  Kinir  cf 
Scots,  and  lib.iii.  tit.  24,  c.  9,  lib.  iv.  tit.  20,  c,  6,  and  Ii^t. 
tit.  39,  e.  28,  to  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  abbol  of  8t 
Andrews  respectively,  there  are  distinct  refeienoes  to  the 
canons.    We  find  also  that  Bishop  Alexander  de  Kynys- 
mond,  who  ruled  tlie  see  of  Aberdeen  from  1357.  did,  agne- 
ably  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  common  practiee  ntfai 
))lace,  teach  the  civil  and  canon  laws  on  ferial  days ;  and, 
as  above  noticed,  we  have  Archdeacon  Bane  *  legnm  pro- 
fessor* nearly  a  centur}'  prior  to  Bishop  Wardlaw's  fim^ 
dation  at  St.  Andrews,  which  yet  Dr.  M'Crie  regards  ai 
the  earliest  academit^al  institution  in  Scotland.    The  tndl^ 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  Bishop  Waidlaw  of  St  An* 
drews,  and  Bishop  Elphinstone  of  Aberdeen,  only  enlaigad 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  taught  in  those  citiea,  and,  by  the 
regal  and  papal  grants  which  they  obtained,  gave  unity  anl 
influence  to  the  university  labours.    Accordingly,  thoii^ 
the  papal  confirmation  of  the  university  of  St.  Andievs 
was  obtained  only  in  1413,  yet  that  same  year  no  leas  A«» 
thirteen   persons  were  made  Bachelors  of  Arts  (ikI'Clies 
Melville  J  vol.  i.  p.  212),  though  an  inter\*al  of  but  two  yetis 
had  passed  since  Wardlaw's  first  foundation ;  and  in  I4I4 
seven  of  the  above  bachelors  were  made  Masters  of  Aitk 
(/</.  ib.)    For  upwards  of  a  centur)'  after  that  time  the  con- 
gregations of  the  university  were  held,  as  they  probably  hid 
previously  been,  in  the  Augustine  priory  of  St.  Andrews^  ne 
college  buildings  having  been  at  first  contemplated  fcr  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  any  more  than  for  that  of  Glasgow, 
or  indeed  many  other  universities,  not  excepting  that  «f 
Paris,  the  great  prototype  of  those  institutions. 

Ill  132S  Bane  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Sl  Andrews  by  fist 
election  of  the  canons;  but  being  himself  at  the  eonittf 
Rome  at  the  time,  he  obtained  the  episcopate  by  the  eofe 
(ion  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  before  an  account  of  the  eleelaon 
arrived.  He  was  bishop  in  1329,  and  that  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  of  200  marks,  he  granted  a  chamr 
of  favour  and  protection,  with  a  general  acknowMgnicBt 
of  existing  immunities,  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham.  (Cbsl- 
mcrs's  Calidnnia,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.)  In  |33l  he  set  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  King  David  II.,  and  was  soon  after 
constitutird  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,— then  an  offiea 
of  great  ini|M>rt.ince,  and  vested  with  large  powers  both 
ministerial  and  judicial.  He  died  22nd  &pteinber,  1332; 
at  ]]ruges,  whither  he  had  lied  on  the  success  of  Edvsid 
Baliol,  und  uas  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Eckshot. 

BANFF,  or,  us  it  is  sometimes  written,  and  alvayi 
nounceil.  BAMFF,  a  royal  burgh  and  the  chief  town  gi 
county  of  Hnnff,  in  Scotland,  is  situated  on  a  rising  gn      i 
on  the  wc.u  side  of  the  l>cveron,  near  the  entrance  of 
river  into  tiie  Morav  Frith.   It  is  125  miles  nearly  d 
of  Edinburirh,  and  39  N.W.  of  Aberdeen.     The  , 
from  Kdinburgh  by  the  road  is  165  miles,  and  fi        *^, 
(leen  ^5.     Witii  the  latter  town  it  carries  on  an  v. 
intercourso.    Banfl*  is  generally  admired  by  stranger* 
neatne-s  of  its  appearance.    It  has  several  well-built  Sf— 
which,  though  somewhat  antiquated  in  their  style  of  1 
are  remarkal.K;  f.>r  their  clean nes!(.   It  was  erected  intua 
bnrtih  in  the  year  1372  by  Robert  II.    The  privile^  i 
were  granted  to  it  \\\  that  King  were  confirmed  by  j!       »  .  j. 
and  Charles  II.    The  tradition  that  the  place  va«  i 

royal  burgh  by  Cannion»,  being  unsupported  by  eTiueua 
any  kind,  is  diseriMlited  by  the  more  intelligoni  inhabit 
It  had  in\ce  a  ca.stlo  of  cnnsiderableiniportanoc,  the 
of  which  still  exist.     It  was  a  constabular}'.  long  ukmi- 
hereditary   government  of  the  family  of  Buchan.    '     -m 
was  also  in  the  tuwn  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  or 
Friars;   the  rents,  place,  and  lands  whereof  wer«  ai 
to  the  (.Id  college  of  Aberdeen  by  King  James  VI.  ib 

0\er  the  Deveron  there  is  a  beautiftil  stone  brie 
seven  arches.  The  bridge  commands  a  somewhat  est 
and  most  delightful  view,  embracing  Duff  House,  tho 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  which  rises  out  of  a  beautiftil  s 
nark  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  ti«es.    Banff  has  a  icrr 
handsome  church,  built  in  1790,  which  aco 
1500  to   1800  persons.     The  Episcopal  »»« 

Catholics,  the  Scceders  from  tlie  Churc»  »&        t 
Wesleyan  MuinodistH,  and  me  independenta.  ns 
rally  places  of  worship,  but  none  of  tneie  sa 
rous.    The  town  house,  which  was  built  in  1 ; 
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eomo  spiro.  In  the  sarao  year  a  now  prison  was  erected, 
ftprccably  to  the  principles  of  Iluwanl.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellont  aradciiiy  in  Banff,  Hupportcd  by  the  funds  uf  the 
bur^h,  in  which  every  elementary  branch  of  education  is 
taught.  There  aro  also  several  private  schools,  among 
wliicli  are  two  Ibmale  boarding-schools.  Some  yearn  since 
a  strientific  institution  was  formed,  which,  considering  the 
extent  of  the  place,  has  hoLMi  remarkably  prosperous.  The 
har])Our  of  Banff  is  fco  bad  as  to  prevent  many  vessels  from 
entering  it,  and  th's  circumstance,  consetpiently,  is  much 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  principal  exports 
cunMst  of  corn,  cattle,  salmon,  and  herrings.  The  herring- 
lishing  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  on  the  whole  with  success.  The  manufactures  of 
Banff  are  confined  to  thread,  linen,  stockings,  soap,  and 
leather.  There  are  also  four  brunch  banking  establish- 
ments. It  has  several  libraries,  of  si»me  extent  and  value, 
belonging  to  various  societies.  Banff  has  a  weekly  nnir- 
ket  on  Friday,  and  four  annual  fairs.  Like  most  other 
towns  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  suUered  severely  frum  the 
destructive  floods  of  August.  1829.  Part  of  the  town,  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Deveron,  was  filled  with  water  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  Several  of  the  houses  were 
undermined  and  carried  away,  and  serious  damage  was 
done  to  various  descriptions  of  pn»perty.  In  one  of  the 
streets,  three  of  the  horses  which  were  running  in  the 
royal  mail  were  drowned  while  attempting  to  get  through 
the  water.  The  lo\ter  grounds  around  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Fife  were  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  four- 
teen feet. 

hike  all  other  Scottish  royal  burghs,  the  town  council, 
which  consists  of  seventeen  indi\idn:ils,  was  formerly  self- 
elected,  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  councils 
of  Kigin,  Ciillen,  Inverury,  and  Kintore,  hud  the  right  of 
electin;;  a  member  to  serve  in  ])arliament.  The  election 
took  place  in  each  of  the  towns  in  rotaliim.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Bill,  the  town  council,  as  in 
the  other  royal  burg  lis  included  in  that  act,  are  elected  by 
the  lU/.  electors,  qualified  under  the  statute,  and  the  pro- 
vost and  lour  magistrates  by  the  council.  By  the  Kcform 
Act,  the  neiiihhouring  town  of  MacdulV  has  been  incor- 
porated with  Baiifl*,  and  both  made  one  bnr^zh,  in  the  election 
uf  a  member  of  parliament.  Their  united  constituency  is 
under  'JttU.  Peterhead,  by  the  same  aci.  has  been  added 
to  the  BaniT di'^trict  of  burghs.  In  inM  the  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  was  3711. 

The  number  of  vessels  rogi-)tered  at  Hanfl'  is  twenty-four, 
of  which  se\en  arc  sch(ioner>,  and  the  re^t  sloops  or  smacks. 
The  tonnage  varies  from  Pi  to  in'?.  (See  Innes's  Tidt* 
TaUes  ior  \ii3A.)  The  Banff  and  l^ndon  Shipping  Com- 
pany have  three  smacks,  wilh  excellent  acconim<Klalion  for 
pasi»enger.«,  which  sail  regularly  between  Banff  and  London. 
(Pennants  T'mr  thrtmi^h  Srtttlainl;  L'ordiner's  Anti- 
qnitUis  nf  Sttrih  IliHitin:  Sir  John  Sinclair  s  Uenernl 
Ri*jytrt  ij' Smt lathi ;  Buchanan's  Ilistnry  uf  Scotfund  ; 
Pf'jmlati  iH  li*'}t*nt.s ;    limiudanj  Jif'i>i.r/.i.) 

BANKFSHIKK,  a  county  in  the  muih  of  Scotland, ooni- 
prehendnig  the  distiicts  of  Stralhdove:n,   Bnnie,    Knzie, 
SiralhavcM,  B.ilvenie,  and  part  of  Buchun.     it  was  u  sherilf- 
dtiUi  at  leu'^t  as  earl\  a«i  the  time  of  Kiim   l)a\id  I.      It  lies 
on  a  I'Ui*;  slope  betv^een  a  ranireof  the  Cirunipian  Hills  and  i 
the  Mora)  Frith.     It  is  bounded  un  the  ea.sl  and  Miulh-east  '• 
by  Aherd'renslnre,  on  the  we^t  b\  Mora\ shire,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  M'»ray  Fnili.     Its  hn^lh.  from  east  to  we-t,  has 
JicLn  variously  stutcd.     Acc-irdim;  to  the  latest  and  most  | 
aerurti«*   iiitaMin-inent.  that    part  of  the  county  which   is  ; 
iMUudcd  by  llie  se:i  is  lhirl>  fiur  miles  in  lenL^th;  from  its  | 
norliii'rii  bouinlaiy  to  tlie  lua-l  of  (Jlen  Atoii,  where  tlie 
4)0unly  i«    sharpened    to   a    p  iint.  it   mea'>ures   fit^y   miles, 
BantV'^hire  Ciint.iiiis  (i  17  square  miles,  or,  exclusive  of  a  small 
sjpare  covi.Mi'd  wiih  water.  U.'.Si  0  Kn«;hsh  acres.     The  face 
of  the  country  is  agnw-ahly  diversified  with  hills  and  dales, 
wo^nK  and  ri\'ers.     K«ir  about  thirty  miles  almig  the  coast. 
tJie  snil,  whii'h  chiefly  consists  t»f  sainl  and  loaiii,  is  excel- 
lent, and  pro'lutes  heavy  erops.     The  c«>a»t  is  mostly  riK'ky, 
but  not   iiiKh.     It   i!i   uapossihle,   from  the  irregularity  of 
the  hills  and  mountains,  to  nay  how  far  inland  the  gixxl 
ftiiil  along  the  ct»a»t  generally  runs.     It  varies   fnun  two 
or  three  to  w!\eii  or  eight  miles.     Here  the  land  is  in  a  state 
yf  tin:  highest  cullivation.     The  southern  pfit  of  the  country 
u  lU'wlly  mountainous,  and  is  conse(|Ueutly  pastoral  rather 
than   agriiuliural.     Kven   hen?,   however,  there  are  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  \alleys.    In  the  iipi»er  or  hilly  districts 


there  are  large  tracts  of  land  peculiarly  adapted  for  graaing. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  well  sheltered  with  natural 
wood,  and  abundantly  watered  by  the  rivers  and  streams 
with  which  the  county  abounds.  The  Spey,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  the  most  rapid,  runs  along 
its  western  boundaries,  and  the  Deveron  waters  its  eastern 
confines.  The  Avon,  a  branch  of  the  Si)ey,  rises  in  1-och 
Avon,  in  the  extreme  south-western  angle  of  this  county. 
[See  Avon.]  In  some  parts  of  Banffshire,  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  the  scenery  is  remarkably  picturesf{ue. 

Some  of  the  mountains  in  Banffshire  are  among  the  high- 
est in  Great  Britain.     Of  these  the  principal  are  Cairn- 
gorm, which  is  4080  feet  alwive  the  level  of  the  sea  ;   Bel- 
rinnos,  which  is2717  fcvt  high :  and  Kiiockhill,  the  Buck  of 
Cabrach,  and  Corryhabie,  wliich  are  severally  about  iTiOO. 
Se\eral  of  the  mountains  are  covered  on  their  tops  with  n*- 
gular  beds  of  moss,  containing  the  remains  of  trees,  ]>lants, 
and  vegetables.     There  are  others  whose  summits  of  granite 
protrude  through  thick  beds  of  gneiss,  which  passes  into  mica- 
slate.    The  most  common  rocks  in  the  county  are  granite, 
gneiss,  gray wacke,  graywacke-slate,  quartz,  sienite,  old  red 
sandstone,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  freestone,  and  limestone  of 
recent  formation.     At  Port.soy,  near  the  coast,  is  a  bed  of 
serpentine,  generally  called  Portsoy  marble.     There  is  also  a 
species  of  granite  in  the  same  place,  which,  when  polished, 
exhibits  various  figures,  some  of  them  fancifully  supposed  to 
resemble  Arabic  and  Hebrew  characters.     In  several  parts 
of  the  county,  lead,  iron,  and  other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  no  instance  ha\e  they  been  worked.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keith  thei-e  is  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony imbedded  in  fluor  spar ;  and  about  a  mile  westwanl  of 
Ban  If  is  a  U'dof  blue  clay  containing  various  oruanic  remains. 
Fossil  fish,  or  ichthyolites,  imbedded  in  n«Klules,  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  neiglib<nirhood  of  Banff.     Rock  erys- 
tuls  and  topazes  are  found  on  Cairngorm.     They  were  for- 
merly much  sought  afier,  and  brought  a  high  price  ;  but  of 
late  years  similar  stones  have  been  imported  from  Brazil, 
where  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  enable  the  merchants  who 
im{)ort  them  to  sell  them  at  a  hundredth  part  of  the  price 
often  given  hy  lapidaries  ^r  those  found  on  Cairngorm. 
Hones  or  whetstones  are  procured  in  Balvenie. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Banfl',  the  capital ; 
Cullen,  a  royal  bur^rh :  Keith,  Newmill,  Dufftown,  Car- 
denstown,  Portsoy,  Buckie,  and  Macduff.  The  population 
of  these  places  varies  from  lUUO  to  3i.'0U.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  county  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  that  luis  so 
many  towns  and  villages.  Hence  the  lu/.  voters  in  the 
election  of  a  county  member  are  Very  numerous. 

The  manufai  tures  in  BanflVhire  are  inconsiderable.  The 
principal  are  weaving,  bleachiii;:.  fl.ix-dressing.  tanning, 
and  distilling.  The  last  branch  of  industr}  has,  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  been  carried  on  to  a  very  c«in>i4ler- 
able  extent,  and  oil  the  whole  with  fair  profits.  Tlie  conse- 
([uence  has  been  the  almost  entire  suppression  of  smuggling, 
which  ha<l  been  previously  very  general  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  cnuiitry. 

The  salmon-fishing  is  carrie<l  on  succes'.fully  in  the  ri\er» 
DeV(>ron  and  S|K'y,but  especially  in  the  latter.  The  revt-nno 
derived  from  tlie  salmon-fishing  in  the  Spey  is  8<ino'.  per 
annum;  that  derived  frmn  the  fishiiii^  in  the  l)e\eion  is 
*2t)ilO/.  For  many  \ears  past  citrsiderable  quant i ties  have 
been  exiK)rted,  chiefly  to  the  l^nidon  market.  The  herring- 
fishing  IS  now  carried  on  along  the  coast  on  a  lar^e  >ealv. 
In  181 J  there  were  only  two  Intats,  of  fifteen  tons  each, 
(engaged  in  this  branch  of  bu^'iness ;  but  for  some  years 
past  the  number  uf  boats  of  the  alhuv  tonnage  has  \ari(Hl 
from  100  to  5nu.  Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Wick, 
mine  of  the  statit»ns  in  the  north  of  Scotland  have  pri»ved  so 
favourable  for  the  herring -fishing  as  those  in  the  county  of 
Banff.  In  se\eral  instances,  along  the  coast  t»f  Bunllshire, 
this  branch  of  industry  has  been  prubeeute^l  with  great  Mie- 
coss;  while  at  every  other  station  farther  north  there  has 
bivn'  a  ciimplete  failure.  The  quantity  of  herrin^-s  taken 
in  this  count)  m  l^JG  was  cuiupuied  to  be  worth  lud.oou/. 

The  shipping  trade  is  considerable  for  the  extent  of  tho 
county.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Banff,  Mnc- 
duff,  Portsoy,  and  Gardenston.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  grain,  meal,  black  cattle,  swine,  and  other  li\u 
stock.  The  imports  are,  fur  tho  mo»t  part,  tnnber,  coal  a, 
iron,  &c.  The  exports  of  grain  have  of  late  years  bwMi 
considerable.  In  tho  vear  ending  Juno,  1831,  the  quan- 
tity hhippcd  for  tho  London  market  alone  was  6A,U00 
c^uarterSf 
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AL?rinillnro  is,  in  ^^oneral,  oonrlucted  on  the  most  approved 
pritnipU's  in  Hiinilshire.  The  Farmors'  Soi-icty,  which  has 
UDW  hi'iMi  in  nxistiMH'c  for  many  years,  has  contributed  mucli 
to  Uie  impn)vcd  system  of  farming.  In  the  lower  districts 
ot  the  ctiunty  the  fields  arc  well  laid  out,  and  abundantly 
manured.  »Some  years  a*:o  the  favourite  manure  was  a  mix- 
ture <)f  lime  and  bone  dust ;  but  the  hitter  commodity  haviiiiT 
of  lite  bL'come  scarce  and  dear,  the  farmers  were  led  to  re- 
sort to  some  other  kinds  of  manure.  Fnun  the  su(?cc>s  o{ 
some  experiments  which  have  just  been  majle,  it  is  believed 
that  kelp,  after  underj^oinjj  a  certain  preparatory  ])rocess, 
will  bo  found  an  excellent  substitute.  The  fields,  un  most 
of  the  lari^e  farn»s,  are  enclosed  either  with  ht;di;es  or  stone 
dykes,  but  generally  the  lattiT.  Wheat,  harley,  bear,  and 
oats  are  the  kinds  of  «?rain  chiolly  j^rown.  The  quantity  of 
hmd  which  )et  remains  to  be  brought  mider  (culture  is  very 
Considerable:  its  proportion  to  the  cultivated  land  luis  never  j 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  of  those  best  acquainted  : 
with  the  county  areof  opini«m  that  one-half  of  it  lias  not  yet 
been  brought  under  the  pU)Ugh.  A  very  larire  portion  of  t  his 
waste  land  could  never,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  Im? 
cultivated  with  profit;  but  there  arc  very  large  tracts  which 
would  amply  repay  the  capital  embarked  in  briuiiing  them 
into  cultivation.  The  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise  lias 
extended  itself  so  rapidly  of  late,  that  the  cpiantity  of  arable  j 
land  is  nearlv  <louble  what  it  was  twentv  years  ago.  All 
the  fanns  which  are  of  any  extent  arc  under  a  regular 
rotation  of  cropping.  The  average  size  is  from  1(K»  to  "iuo 
arable  acres,  with  a  certain  (luantity  of  moorland  or  pasture, 
which  varies  according  tf)  the  part  of  the  county  in  which 
tlie  farms  arc  situated.  In  the  district  along  the  sca-coa^t 
there  is  very  little  moorland  or  pasture;  but  on  a  farm  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  the  uncultivated  land  which  is 
capable  of  cultivation  is  often  nearly  as  large  as  the  arable 
land  itself.  The  rent  per  acre  is,  on  an  average,  about 
twenty-two  shillings.  The  leases  are  generally,  as  is  tbo 
case  throughout  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  a  term  of  nineteen 
years.  A  few  individuals  hold  their  leases  for  life.  The 
cattle  and  stock  of  even'  kind  arc  of  the  best  breeds  that  can 
he  procured. 

Tiie  lands  in  the  county  are  almost  nil  under  entail,  which 
greatly  interferes  with  its  improvement.  The  principal 
proprietors  arc  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Seaficld, 
and  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

The  climate  is  variable.  Along  the  coast  it  is  drv  and 
genial,  and  the  crops  consequently  ripen  well;  but  in 
the  mountainous  di-^triets  the  climi'te  is  cold  and  humid, 
and  the  harvest  in  tho<;e  parts  is  therefore  late.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  e;irly  season  when  the  har\'est  is  completed  in 
the  upper  districts  by  the  middle  of  October. 

In  the  Enzie,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics ;  but 
taking  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  generally,  perhaps  a 
fourth  ])art  of  them  do  not  helontj  to  tbat  ]iersuasion.  In 
some  of  the  upper  di&tricts  the  Gaelic  language  is  spoken, 
hut  not  generally. 

Along  the  sea-coast,  which  is  much  indented,  and  has 
generally  a  bold  and  precipitous  character,  the  inhabitants 
are  well  sup])lied  with  coals ;  but  the  expense  of  inland 
carriage  puts  it  bey(»nd  the  means  of  the  population  in  the 
higher  di>tricts  to  procure  this  species  of  fuel:  they  are 
consetpiently  ohli;;ed  to  use  peat. 

lu  Banttshire  there  are  numerons  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's seats.  The  principal  are,  Gordon  Castle,  and  (Jleu- 
ilddich,  belonginir  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon:  Duff  IIou>e, 
Rothiemay.  and  Balvcnie  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Fife  (this  last  belonged  to  a  family  of  Dou^rhis) :  BantV 
Castle.  Cullen  House,  and  Raunas,  the  pn)perty  of  the 
Earl  of  Seatield ;  Birkenhog  and  Forglcn  Ca-<tle,  btdon:;- 
ing  to  Sir  George  Abercroraby,  Bart. :  and  the  Castle  of 
Bohann.  one  of  the  castles  of  the  powerful  family  of  I)<* 
Moravia;  the  elder  branch,  having  conquered  Sutherland, 
hecame  earls  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  present  Duchess- 
Countess  of  Sutherland  is  lineally  descended  :  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Grant.  Some  of  these  are  mag- 
nificent mansions,  and  their  appearance  is  greatly  improved 
hy  the  beautiful  parks  and  plantations  with  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  very  numerous  in  BanfT- 
shire.  Near  Cullen  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Caslle  of 
Fnidlater,  which  stood  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the 
Bca.  It  was  seized,  some  time  in  the  fiiteenlh  century,  by 
tUu  Gordon  family,  hut  was  restored,  in  15G2,  to  its  rightful 


pmprietors,  by  Queen  Mary.  There  are  traces  of  other 
castles  at  Deskford,  Galval,  Balvcnie,  &c\  The  churches 
of  Mortlieh  and  of  Ganirie  are  also  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  antic^uity.  Mortlieh  was,  for  about  a  century,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  :  but  King  David  I.  translated  the  episcopal 
s(.H^  to  Oltl  Aberdeen,  an<l,  as  it  was  formerly  poor  and  ill- 
pro\  ided,  conferred  on  it  many  lands.  The  church  of  Gramrie 
is  called  '  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
bones  of  the  Norsemen  who  fell  in  battle  on  an  acyoining 
field,  called  '  Bl(H)dy  Pots,'  having  been  built  into  itM  walliL 
Thouiih  this  cburch  was  erected  in  the  year  1010.  it  con- 
tinued to  be  u>ed  as  the  parish  place  of  worship  till  1830,  a 
jK'riod  of  820  years. 

There  are  se\eral  cairns  or  tumuli  in  the  county.  These 
were  the  ])laces  of  interment  of  the  antient  Caledonians, 
and  also  of  the  Norsemen;  for  they  were  common  to  both 
nation^.  About  seventy  years  since  a  very  remarkable 
Cairn  was  destroyed  at  Kilhillo(>k.  It  was  sixty  feet  in 
diiimeter.  and  sixteen  in  height.  On  breaking  open  the 
eairn,  a  stone  coffin  was  found,  which  contained  the  skeleton 
of  a  human  body,  quite  complete,  lying  at  f\ill  length. 
Beside  the  skeleton  was  a  deer's  horn,  which  Pennant 
conje<-rures  to  have  been  symbolical  of  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  decea-^ed.  There  is  a  number  of  caima  on 
the  Cotton  Hill,  which  some  antiquarians  think  were  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Scots  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  with 
tbe  Danes  which,  according  to  Buchanan,  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which  the  Norsemen  were 
comi>letely  defeated  by  Indulf,  King  of  Scotland.  Many 
otlier  places  in  the  county  are  pointed  out  at  which  im- 
]H)rtant  battles  were  fought  between  the  Scots  and  Norse- 
men in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ;  at  which  period 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Friih  were  constantly  infested  by 
these  northern  adventurers. 

BantlVhire  has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
men.  Archbishop  Sharp  was  born  ^nthin  a  mile  of  the 
ca])ital  of  the  county,  wbere  bis  ancestors  had  resided  for 
some  centuries.  George  Baird  of  Auchmeddan,  who^  as 
sheriif  of  the  countv,  distinguished  himself  in  the  time  of 
the  Covenanters;  Tliomas  Ruddiman,  the  grammarian; 
Walter  Goodall,  the  well-known  defender  of  Queen  Mary ; 
and  .lames  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  were  all  bom  in  the 
countv  of  BantK 

Banfishiro  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parishes,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  church,  and  clergyman. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  formerly  belonged  to  the 
rich  and  extensive  province  of  Moray.  I'art  of  it  is  now  in 
the  synod  of  jMoray,  and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  synod 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Banffshire,  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  counticH  of  Elgin  and  Abenlecn,  have  lately 
had  au  imexpected  addition  of  nearly  30/.  per  annum  made 
to  their  incomes  by  the  beriuest  of  the  late  James  Dick,  of 
London.  This  gentleman,  having  been  born  in  the  county 
of  Kli^in.  partly  etlucated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  ha\  ing,  entirely  through  the  means 
v\'  his  education,  raised  himself  from  the  most  humble  cir* 
cninstances  to  opulence,  \ei\  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  at  his 
death  in  i^.^7,  to  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of  these  three 
counties.  The  amount  of  the  bequest  was  130,000/.,  which, 
in  terms  of  the  deieased's  will,  has  been  invested  in  the 
fund-  for  the  ]>in-poscs  mentioned.  The  parochial  school- 
masters of  tliese  counties  are  consequently  better  provided 
for  than  thn^o  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  It  remains 
V)  be  >een  whether  this  be(|uest  will,  in  its  consequenceSff 
be  ad\antai:eous  or  otherwise. 

Tlie  Lnn.-?-*  rent  t»f  Hantlshire,  according  to  the  assessment 
in  l.^ll  f.ir  the  property-tax,  was,  for  land.  70,396/.  3s.  4d., 
and  for  hou^^es, 'ij||/.  \is.  The  county  sends  a  member  to 
Parliament.  Proious  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  right  of 
eUriion  was  vested  in  51  freeholders.  The  constituency  is 
ntiw  alkHit  luo.  In  |h,'U  the  population  was  4»,604,  of 
wlmni  UJ\3  were  males,  and  'Ja.^jlB  were  females.  ITiis 
p  ipulation  was  an  increase  of  50UU  smcc  1621,  and  of  nearly 
I'.MKiU  since  1^11.  Previous  to  this  lasit  date,  the  popu- 
hiiion  of  ihe  county  was,  for  many  years,  almost  stationary 
in  auMunt. 

The  cunty  of  Banff  was  one  of  the  few  Scottish  shires 
the  slnriirship  of  which  had  not  become  wholly  hereditary 
at  the  date  of  the  .lurisdiction  Act.  The  flmt  bheriff  after 
that  time  was  Mr.  Robert  Pringle  of  Kdgefteld.  Ue  con- 
tinued in  otiice  till  1 754,  when,  Iwing  made  a  lord  of  session, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  David  Koss  of  Ankiirviltoi  who 
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tlflo  was  ultimately  raised  to  the  beiirli  of  the  t,\mv.  «iiurt. 
For  the  last  seventy  years  the  sheriffship  of  the  county  lias 
been  in  the  family  oi"  Ur(|uhart  of  Mt'hlruni,  the  ])iv.*C'nt 
sheriff  ha\inK.  iii  1784,  succeeded  his  father,  who  was 
tvienty  years  in  the  office. 

(Buelianan's  Htxtorij  of  Scntland  ;  Gulhrie's  History  nf 
ScnUand ;  Pennant's  Tour;  Douglas's  Jnur/tn/  thmuiih 
theSorthnf  Sftit/ttfid ;  Shaw's  History  af  t hi*  Pn>ri/trr  of 
Moray ;  Sir  John  SincUiir's  Gmonil  Rpjiort  of  S-of/'ifu/ : 
Rev.  Chnrh'S  Cordiners  Afitititiitirs  of  Nnrt/i  Ihifttin: 
Bettuties  of  Si^nflaml ;    Purlinmentary  Uei.ini^.^v.) 

BANGfVLORK,  or  BANGALURA,  an  ini]v»rlant  forij-  .  factuVers.  The  ti-^sues  woven  here,  h<ith  of  silk  ;irnl  ccitir)!!, 
tied  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Rajiili  of  M}>ore,  situated  ;ire«  nlnuksl  entirely  retaiiieil  for  the  um'  of  tin-  district.  The 
in  12'' 37' N.  hit.,  7r  .'i-j' K.  lonir.  This  city  \\as  ti)ur.«led  silk  jr^nds  are  mostly  of  a  riili  texture.  The  sjiinninj;  of 
durini;  the  reijrn  of  Ilyder  Ali,  tlic  Midmnuiiedun  sovereJLin  cotton  is  all  perfonneil  by  women,  wlm  earn  their  \ani  to 
of  Mysore,  an<l  diiriutif  the  continuance  of  hi>  jmhciuus  ^o-  a  w«H?kly  market  lor  sale  to  the  weavers. 
lemmcnt  it  hecame  a   place  of  i>)n>iderahlo   impiMtan<-c,        The  ivpuhition  of  llie  city  was  e-i.mntel,  in    l.*-0.'),  to 


the  service  of  the  late  sultans,  continue  to  reside  in  the 
town,  where  they  are  one  after  another  betukin<;  themselves 
lo  commercial  pursuits. 

Fiiim  its  central  position,  Bangalore  has  routes  passin;^ 
thruuL'h  it  in  every  direction,  which  circumstance  ^-ivcs  to  it 
considerable  importance,  both  politically  ami  as  a  tradinjj 
station.  Its  merchants  Ciirry  on  commercial  dealiiiiis  with 
every  part  of  the  south  of  India.  The  prnicipal  arti<des 
whii'h  enter  into  tliis  commerce  are  j^alt,  suuMr,  letel-nut, 
spices,  melals»,  dyein^-stutls,  raw  silk,  amd  cotton  \\<>ol. 
Mjiny  of  these  articles  are  imported  lor  the  use  ot  its  manu- 


enjoyin^    an    extensive    trade    and   containini;    num-riaN 


amnnnt  to  (id. (ion  souls.     The  travrlliuir  disliiiucs  are.  Inmi 


manufactures.      As  n  fortress.   Bangalore   was   a   place  of  '  IJanfjalon' to  Seriiuzapatam,  7  I  miles;  to  Marhas, -J  l.i  miles; 
some  Ktrcn^th.     The  fortifnjations  were  rejrular,  ami  c.»n-  I  to  ll\derahad,  .'t.Vi :  and  to  Poonah,  ."i2l  mih-s. 


attacks  of  Kuntpean  troops.  The  only  «;ood  huiMinii  within  l  BANG-KOK,  the  ]Hv.'ient  cajiilal  ol  the  kin;;d(im  of 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  was  th(»  palace,  or  mahtiL  This,  Siam,  (»n  the  peninsula  heji>nd  the  (Janues,  i>  >ituMied  on 
aIthon;;h  built  of  mud,  was  not  without  some  dei;ree  of  may:-  both  banks  of  the  river  Menam,  about  thirty  nubs  iVom  its 
nificencc.    It  has  lalelv  .served  as  quarters  ll.r  the  oIlir.Ms  of  I  n^jutb.  near  ihe  I-lth  i).»rallel,  and  some»vliat  nn-re  thiui  ten 


an  European  re;;iment.  The  ruins  of  tlie  mud  wall  tliat 
encli»scil  the  small  villajre  which  occupied  the  j»lijce  before 
Hyiler  founded  the  city  of  Bangalore  are  still  visible  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort.  The  t)wn  is  built  about  two  nnlcs  Irum 
tilt*  fort  I  fir  at  ions. 

The  dwline  of  its  pro^jHTity  bciran  diiriuLr  the  early  p:irt 
of  the  reiyu  of  Tippoo,  who,  beiuLi  unfriendly  to  the  ij.j\ern- 
ments  at  Arcot  and  ilvderabad,  prohibited  his  >\il)iei.-ts  at 
lMn^3lore  from  maintainim;   any  commercial  intercourse 


miiuites  to  the  east  of  the  KMith  meridian. 

It  is  a  place  of  considi-ralde  extent,  and  con^i'*t.^  proj)t  riy 
of  tluee  parts,  the  th)atini;  town,  the  town  it-ell,  :ind  the 
roMil  i)alai'c.  Tiie  lirst  present'!  the  m'i>t  <nnoi;s  xicw  to 
Kuropeaiis:  both  banks  of  tlie  river  are  hmd  b\  tulii,  ten, 
or  more  rows  of  lltatinu;  house'*,  wlii(  h  m<iipv  ilie  whole 
bnirlh  of  ilu;  town,  anionntini^to  ihriM*  or  four  nnlr-.  T!ie-e 
bouses  are  built  ot  boards  onlv,  and  are  of  a  m-.it  (ibinn;: 
form.     Towarils  the  nver  tlu'y  are  pro\id«Ml  wiih  «o\eie»l 


^ith  those  places.  He  alterwanls  sent  larue  (juantities  of  j  pl.ittorms.  on  which  numerous  articles  of  nu'ivbandi-.e  are 
pVNia  to  Ban<rah)n*,  and  these  he  foired  the  merchiints  to  =  «li-phiyc(l.  as  fruit,  rice,  meal,  ^ic,  so  that  this  pmtion  of 
purchase  at  hiirh  prices,  by  whicli  oppressions  he  ciiUscd  ,  Bi«nir  kuk  uia\  be  culled  a  tloatinj;  bazaar,  in  which  all  the 
many  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  to  !e;ive  the  city.  In  '  variou-*  prodm-ts  of  China  and  of  the  cownlr)  are  exp'."«ed 
I  T'U  lyjrd  Corn walli'^  took  the  lort  of  Ban«ialore  by  assiiult,  I  lor  -ale.  The  bouses  rest  on  bamlnio  rails,  winch  at  eacli 
and  the  town  was  on  that  occasion  plundered  by  the  s.ildiers.  eoil  are  fastened  to  li>n<;  bamboos  dri\en  nilo  lb«'  botinni  of 
When,  shortly  after,  the  Knjslish  withdrew,  Tijjpoo  encou-  the  river.  The  inhabit»uits  are  thus  enaided  to  mo\e  fioni 
raffed  many  of  those  inhabitants  to  return,  whom,  by  his  placi*  to  place  as  rcmveniein'e  ma\  connuand.  Tin*  lioUses 
oppn*s«ions,  he  hail  previously  driven  away,  ])rl•nn^ln:^  ihem  '  ihem-ehes  are,  in  jieiier.d,  very  small,  i-uusisliii;:  of  one 
privilcfres  and  protection;  but  n>)  .M)oner  h,id  he  snr-ceeiled  '  floor,  with  a  piincipal  centre  room,  an<l  one  or  two  small 
in  this  object  than  he  surrounded  the  t«»wn  with  hi^  tro(.|is,  :  i»nrs  :  the  centre  is  open  in  front  f<»r  the  displa>  of  their 
and,  under  the  pretence  that  tiie  inhabiijinls  ha>l  ln'en  I  nurchan<li.-e.  Tiie  houses  are  iVom  iwent)  \o  ihirix  feet  in 
friendly  to  the  Knulish,  he  laid  them  under  -neb  Inaxy  !  Iminh,  ami  about  half  that  space  in  breadib.  Tin-}  are 
contributions,  that  even  the  wouumi  were  oblinecl  to  part  '  r.ii-efl  about  a  foot  above  tin*  water.  an<l  I  In*  rout"  i>  tlnndied 
with  their  most  trilliufr  ornauu'Uts.  with  ]).ilm-leaves.      Kxery  imu-e  is  furni-bcd  witli  a  small 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo,  when  the  territorv  of  My-cire  c.moe,  in  wbi<"b  the  or-cupant'*  pa\  \i^il^,  and  ui;  from  place 
«as  placed,  by  the  Kast  India  C'ompany,  und.  r  '1:  •  "ow  '.  ti)  pbuv  to  transact  then-  business.  Almost  all  the  houses 
r«*ienin^  Hindu  Rajah  or  C'urlur,  Kri-^hna,  il"  n  :i  niiii>r.  !  seem  to  be  or<!Upa*d  b\  men"bant»  and  tradespeople,  as  shoe- 
and  with  who-e  government  the  C'ompui\  eniiMcl  inti>  a  I  makers,  tailors,  ice  At  all  hour>  of  the  ibiv  btia!s  are  si-eii 
iub'iidian' treaty,  the  ]topulatioti  nirain  nn'ieas«Ml.  mendnini-  i  p.is'^in;':  and  repassinyr  belwii'ii  the  rows  of  iii>use^  and  on 


docked  to  it  from  all  quarter-,  antl  its  manufaciurcs  re\  ivid 
through  the  confidence  inspired  b)  the  protection  i>f  the 
Bntifth  povcrnnient. 

The  town  contains  a  hirjre  proportion  of  tjood-si/ed  bou-e*;. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  huildinirs  are  composed  of  the  red  earth  ijf 
the  country,  and  covereil  with  tiles.  AdjoiniiiL:  the  t^tw  w  are 
extensive  gardens,  made  by  Ilyder  and  Tq)poo.  These 
i^ardons  are  divided  into  srpiare  i»lots  separ.itid  bv  walk-, 
the  Mdes  of  which  are  ornamcnteil  b\  line  express  trees. 
The  pi  >ts  are  mostly  filletl  with  herb'<  and  fruit  tree-,  a  se- 
parate square  heinj;  allotted  for  each  kindofpl.ini.     Tliu-, 


the  open  part  of  the  ri\er.  wbiidi  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Tliese  small  bonis  are  so  li^-l.t  and  sharp  in  their 
form  that  they  asceml  with  ea.-e  aj^ani-t  tin-  slieino.  'J'iie 
lorni  of  the  bon-es  in  this  part  of  the  town  is  »  hull\  l/hini  se, 
nnd  by  far  I  lie  greatest  pari  of  them  are  occupied  by  that 
nation. 

The  land  portion  of  the  city  extends  on  b-  th  sides  ol  the 
ri\er  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  mdi'*,  bn;  e-)ieciall\  on 
iheb'fl  bank.  It  is  entirely  bmlt  of  weod.  t'\«i  pi  th«'  p.il..ees 
of  the  kiuir.  tb.e  temples,  ami  the  h'nst.-%  «"I  -i'lne  I'f  the 
ministers,  w Inch  aie  consirueti-d  'if  bri«"ks  or  w  jih  mud  walls. 


one  plot  is  filled  with  rose-lrees,  another  with  pome'jraiiale-,  I  The  mddne-s  of  the  climate,  the  cheapness  ,. I'  the  mati'iials 
and  so  forth.  In  s!)me  parts  of  the  uanlen  l;nd  nut  under  1  us<«l  in  liuil.lin:.'.  auil  the  litib- pri»peri>  w1»m  h  the  naii\e.s 
tl»e  orders  of  Tipp«n».  the  surface  is  nearly  covered  wi'b  j  jmisscss.  n'mler  them  iudiiVeient  to  the  dc.sirui-ii\e  lax.u^'is 
masonry,  leaving  only  spuces  throui.'li  which  tlu*  tnvs  are  '  of  fire.  Fi-im  the  y  real  leiuiih  which  the  r.t>  eitupie.it 
allowed  to  jfrow.  Tne  «"\pres^  and  vim*  i;row  luxurianllv  in  miuht  be  sni»piKi-i|  to  be  a  place  i»f  vast  i\U  i;t  :  but  th.-.  is 
tile  climiti*  of  Binualore,  and  the  appli*  an«l  ]H-a«-h  b-.lh  bear  n-  1  tlie  cisf.  The  liou-es  lajih  e\ti  n<l  m.  le  tlnii  iif  ic 
fniit.  It  i<  thought  that  the  olive,  an<l  other  plant-  ot  the  '  Iw  i  huiiilied  xanl-  from  the  riw-r,  autl  mucli  of  lb,-  s|  act* 
Le\ ant,  would  succeed  in  this  sp^'t.  wliich.  from  its  elev:it«*d  i-  «tccnpieil  bv  fruit-trees.  '1  be  hon-e*.  are  l.'i.iii  on  post:* 
p»-iti>n  (nearly  .Ttum  feet  al>ovetlie  level  of  the  sea>.  enjovs  '  dfiveii  into  the  earth  and  raised  al»ove  i!ie  bank-  a  piei  an- 
1  lvnip(*ratu  ehmatf.  I'or  the  same  re.i-ou.  invalid-  li.e  !  it -n  rimlesed  necessarv  by  the  dailv  ti'les,  and  the  annual 
irriiHtomi'd  to  repair  to  Bamialore  from  <ither  ]Mris  «.|  ilu*;  inumlations  to  which  the  town  i.s  expoM'd.  Th*.  se  hiii.si» 
ioiilh  of  Hinilu<tan.  and,  except  in  v«'ry  -I'Veiv  ca^e-^,  derive  j  are  n-t  di-po-ed  in  rejiular  streets,  for  in  this  eountiy  there 


ilmrmt  c*Mlaiii  bLMielit  from  th.e  e)i:uu:e. 
The  iiihahitant4  are  mostly  Hindus:  but  many  Moham- 
Mine  members  of  whose  faniilies  were  attached  to 


an*  lew  or  scarci-lv  aiiv  nuds  or  even  p.ithwavs.  the  river 
and  canals  forniiiii!  the  eoinnion  highways,  nut  only  for 
i:ikmIs  but  fur  passengers  of  every  description.     A  boat. 
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generally  a  small  one,  is  attached  to  each  house,  whether 
floating  or  not,  for  the  use  oi*  the  ihmily.  The  few  streets 
that  Bang-kok  has  are  passable  only  on  foot,  and  in  dry 
weather.  The  houses  themselves  contain  several  small 
apartments,  of  which  tho  Chinese  always  allot  the  central 
one  for  the  reception  of  their  household  gods.  The  shops, 
form  in  (;  one  side  of  the  house,  being  shut  up  at  night,  are 
converted  into  sleeping  apartments. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  contiguous  to  the  town,  on  tho 
left  bank  of  the  river,  but  higher  up  the  stream.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  an  island  from  two  to  three  miles  in  length,  but 
of  inconsidenible  breadth,  which  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river.  Tho  palace,  and  in- 
deed almost  the  whole  of  the  islan/!,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and  there 
furnished  \^ith  indifferent-looking  bastions,  and  provided 
with  numerous  gates.  The  king,  several  of  his  ministers, 
and  the  numerous  persons  attached  to  the  court,  reside  within 
this  space,  most  of  them  in  wrctche<l  huts  made  of  pahn 
leaves.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  little  distinction  between  this 
place  and  other  parts  of  the  town,  except  it  be  that  fewer 
Chinese  live  here,  and  that  the  shops  are  of  inferior  quality. 
The  greater  part  of  the  space  included  by  the  wall  consists 
of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit-gardens. 

The  town  derives  but  little  architectural  ornament  from 
the  public  buildings,  if  we  except  the  temples  and  their 
numerous  spires.  The  palaces  are  buildings  of  incon- 
siderable size,  in  the  Chinese  style,  covered  with  a  dimi- 
nishing series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofs,  sometimes 
ornamented  by  a  small  spire  more  remarkable  for  singu- 
larity than  for  l)eauty.  The  greatest  ornaments  are  the 
temples:  they  cover  a  largo  extent  of  ground,  and  are 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  and  best  situations,  surrounded 
by  brick  walls  or  bamboo  hedges ;  their  inclosurc  contains 
numerous  rows  of  buildings  disposed  in  straight  lines.  The 
temples  consist  of  one  spacious,  and,  in  general,  lofty  hall, 
with  numerous  doors  anu  windows.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  singular 
ornaments  of  the  most  varied  description.  It  is  on  the  ends 
of  tho  buildings,  and  not  on  the  sides,  that  the  greatest  care 
has  been  bestowed  in  the  disposition  of  the  ornaments.  A 
profusion  of  gilding,  bits  of  looking-glass,  Chinese  basins  of 
various  colours,  stuck  into  the  plaster,  are  among  the  most 
common  materials.  The  lloor  of  the  temple  is  elevated  seve- 
ral feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally  boarded  or  paved, 
and  covered  with  coarse  mats.  In  the  central  temple,  which 
has  the  fonn  of  a  parallelogram,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Buddha 
of  gigantic  proportions.  An  area  incloses  this  central  temple, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  smaller  temples  are  dis- 
posed in  straight  lines,  filled  likewise  with  gilded  figures  of 
Buddha,  for  the  most  part  considerably  larger  than  life. 
Of  these  statues  the  greater  number  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
others  of  brass,  others  of  wood  or  clay,  and  all  with  studied 
uniformity,  (n  a  separate  apartment  the  sacred  library  is 
preserved.  Without  the  inclosure  are  the  cells  of  the  tala- 
poins,  or  priests,  which  are  wooden  structures  raised  on 
pillars,  and  extending,  in  a  regular  range,  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  8f|uare.  Crawfurd,  in  his  Journal  of  an  Embassy 
to  the  Courts  of  Siam  and  Cochin  Chinas  gives  a  minute 
description  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  temples,  the  Prah- 
chct-tap-pon,  or  Temple  of  the  People. 

One  or  more  spires  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  every  Siamese  temple.  The  great  temple  described  by 
Crawfurd  had  twenty-one.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
called  Prah-cha-di,  or  the  Iloof  of  the  Prah,  or  I^rd,  which 
in  Ceylon  are  named  Dagoba.  They  are  a  solid  building  of 
masonry,  without  aperture  or  inlet  of  any  sort,  generally 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  tomplo ;  but  they  ara 
not  themselves  a  place  or  object  of  worship,  and  are  always 
distinct  fi-om  the  temple  iti»elf.  In  their  origin  thoy  would 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  and  destined 
til  commemorate  eitlier  the  death  of  Buddha  or  his  trans- 
lation to  heaven.  The  Prah-cha-di  of  the  large  temple  has 
a  light  and  handsome  appearance.  The  lower  part  (V)nsists 
of  a  series  of  dodecahedral  terraces,  diminishing  gradually 
to  nearly  one- half  of  the  whole  height,  where  they  are 
succeeded  by  a  handsome  spire,  llutinl  longitudinally,  and 
ornamented  with  numerous  circular  mouldings.  The  minor 
ornaments  are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there 
is  a  globe  of  glass.  The  height  of  this  singular  monument 
is  stated  to  be  lti'2  feet. 

Bang-kok  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  Chinese  colony 
than  as  a  Siamese  town ;  for  by  for  the  greatest  number 


of  inhabitants  are  Chinese  and  their  descendantft.  This  iM 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  a  sea- port  situated  on 
a  large  river  in  a  low  country,  but  still  more  to  itA  origin, 
which  is  of  modern  date.  When  Uie  antient  capital  of  the 
empire  was  taken  by  the  Burmese  in  1 760,  and  the  royal 
family  was  nearly  destm^ed,  a  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Pia-tac,  either  himself  a  Chinese,  or  of  Chinese  extraction, 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  anarchy,  and  ascended  tho 
throne,  lie  chose  Bang-kok  for  his  residence.  Previowa  to 
Pia-tac's  time  it  had  been  of  httle  importance,  and  noted 
chiefly  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  which  were  lent  in 
great  abundance  to  Yuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  capi- 
tal of  Siam,  and  situated  considerably  higher  up  the  river 
Menam.  Pia-tac  favoured  his  countrymen,  who  iettled  in 
great  numbers  in  Bang-kok;  and  though  Pia-tae  waa 
lifterwanls  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  followed  on  tho 
throne,  they  maintained  themselves  at  this  place.  Finlay- 
son,  in  1822,  thought  that  their  number  exceeded  tAree- 
fourths  of  the  population ;  and  a  more  modem  account, 
which  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  census,  gives  to  this  town 
a  population  of  401,3U0  inhabitants,  of  whom  310,000  are 
Chinese,  and  50,000  more  of  Chinese  extraction,  while  the 
Siamese  amount  onlv  to  8000.  Besides,  there  are  1000 
Cochin  Chinese,  250o'  natives  of  Camboja,  5000  of  Pegu, 
1 6,000  of  Laos,  2000  Birmans.  3000  Tavoyese,  3000  Malays, 
and  1000  Christians.  The  Christians  are  natives  converted 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  descendants  of  some  Portu- 
guese settled  in  these  parts. 

The  settlement  of  the  Chinese  has  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  empire,  and  to  Bang-kok  in  particular,  where 
they  have  established  iron  manufactories,  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  which  are  also  worked  by  them,  is  formed 
into  utensils  of  different  kinds,  which  are  exported  to  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Malays.  Besides  this,  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  vessels  is  very  considerable,  as  well  as  the 
tanning  of  leather.  The  latter  is  not  prepared  fof  the  pmr- 
pose  of  making  shoes,  which  are  scarcely  used,  hut  for  cover- 
ing mattresses  and  for  exportation  to  China.  After  tanning, 
the  leather  is  dyed  red  with  the  bark  of  a  species  of  mimosa. 
Deer- skins  are  chiefly  used,  which  are  procured  in  great 
abundance,  and  also  those  of  the  ox  and  buffolo.  Hie  other 
manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  of  considerable  tradot  The  Menam 
river  is  deep  up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  the  antient  capital, 
Yuthia,  to  which  tlie  largest  vessels  might  ascend,  but  for 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  has  only  six  feet 
water  upon  it  at  low  tides ;  and  from  February  to  September 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  remainder  (^tbe  year,  t.«. 
in  the  seasons  of  the  south-western  monsoons  and  of  the 
rains,  fourteen  feet,  at  high  tides.  Consequently  only  vessels 
of  from  200  to  250  tons  can  enter  the  river.  The  moat  active 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
especially  with  Shanghae  and  the  island  of  Hainan  ;  but 
the  trade  Ixitween  Singapore  and  other  places  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  rapidly  increasing.  The  internal  commerce 
with  the  extensive  countries  drained  by  tho  river  Menam, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
capital,  is  also  very  important.  [See  SiAM.]  (Finlayson ; 
Crawfunl :  Asiatic  Journal.) 

BANGOR,  a  city  and  parish  in  tlie  hundred  of  Uwch- 
Gwyrfai,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  in  Nortli  Wales.  Tho 
city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  in  a  narrow  fer- 
tile vale,  near  the  river  Ogwen,  ond  not  far  from  tho 
northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  of  one 
narrow  crooked  street,  about  a  milo  in  lejigth,  with  several 
openings  from  the  water-side.  According  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Evans  Uieautirs  nf  England  and  Wales,  voLxvii.)  it  derives 
its  name  from  l/an^  superior,  and  cor,  a  society,  which  means 
the  chief  choir.  It  afterwards  received  the  additional  appel- 
lation of  rawr,  great,  to  distinguihh  it  from  a  small  nllage 
of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Flint.  The  place  is  one 
of  very  irreat  antiquity.  J^'land,  following  the  authority  of 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Iliirding,  says  that  Condage,  a 
British  prince,  here  ercrtcd  a  temple  and  dedicated  it  lo 
Minerva.  The  first  authentic  recoixls,  however,  respecting 
Bangor  relate  to  the  sixth  century.  In  525  Deiuiol,  or, 
acconling  to  Pennant,  Daniel,  here  founded  a  college.  The 
building  was  de(li<  utcd  to  the  founder,  whose  name  the  pre- 
sent rectory  still  bears.  What  the  original  extent  of  tlw 
college  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Tho  college  was 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bisliopric.  and 
tlie  founder  was  apnointed  bishop.  The  present  juriMlicticn 
of  tlio  bishopric  cmoraccs  the  wnole  of  Anglesca,  with  tho 
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whole  of  Carnarvonshire,  except  four  parishes;  fourteen 
parishes  in  Denbighshire,  seven  in  Montgomeryshire,  andu 
part  of  Merionethshire.  It  has  three  archdeuconries — An- 
glesea,  Bant;or,  nnd  Merioneth.     The  two  former  are  held 


worth  from  360/.  to  400/.  per  annum.  There  are  three 
national  schools  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  and  an  infant 
school  in  the  town. 

Bangor  has  also  an  hospital  or  almshouse,  which  was 


with  the  hishopric.  Merioneth  is  the  only  archdea(U)nry  in  :  founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  hy  Dr.  Rowland , 
which  oflicialtics  occur:  this  archdeaconry  only  includes  '  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  place.  By  that  prelate's  will,  dated 
fonrteen  parishes,  and  the  archdeacon  ap])ears  to  have  no  |  July  1,  1610,  he  be(]ueatbe<l  an  estate  in  lands  for  the  erec- 
furthcr  powers  than  '  to  visit  and  receive  the  annuiil  procu-    tion  and  endowment  of  an  almshouse,  *  to  accommodate  six 
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rations.'  (See  Willis's  Sunset/  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Bangor,)  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
revenues  of  the  See  of  Bangor  were  valued  at  131/.  3f.  per 
annum, or  131/.  \6s,  4d.  clear;  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  are  now  worth  at  least  1*200/.  a  year.  The  oflicers 
bclont^in^;  to  the  cathedral  are  a  bishop,  a  dean,  three  arch- 
deacons, a  treasurer,  two  endowed  prcliendaries,  a  precentor, 
a  chancellor,  and  three  canons,  with  several  othei-s  of  in- 
ferior rank. 

The  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Deiniul  was  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons  in  1U7I  ;  but  was  rebuilt  from  funds  collected 
by  a  synod  held  in  1102  at  Westmin.<ter,  for  reforming  the 
cuurrh.  King  John,  in  121*2,  took  the  then  bishop  prisoner 
while  ofRciating  at  the  altar,  but  released  him  on  receiving 
a  handsome  ransom.  It  suftered  severely  in  th(>  wars  which 
took  place  between  the  Welsh  and  Henry  111.  in  1247, 
and  was  again  completely  destroyed  by  the  in  1  102,  during 
the  war  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Owen  (Jlendwr.  For 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  insurgents  of  Anglesea 
kept  possession  of  the  bishopric.  Between  1 196  and  1500 
the  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Dean  at  his  own  expense. 
In  1532  the  tower  and  nave  were  erected  by  Bishop  Skef- 
flngton,  which  fact  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  over 
the  west  door.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  as  thus 
rebuilt  a  second  time,  are  given  by  Mr.  Hickman  {Essays 
on  Gothic  Architecture)  as  follows  : — 

length  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  west 

Length  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end 

Length  of  the  nave  or  body 

Length  of  the  choir,  which  extends  entirely  to  the  east 

end  and  begins  1)eyond  the  transepts 
Length  of  the  cn)ss  aisles  from  north  to  south 
Breadth  of  the  bo<ly  and  side  aisles         .  • 

Height  of  the  body  to  the  top  of  the  roof     . 
Height  of  the  tower       ,  .  •  • 

Square  of  the  tower  .... 

Bishop  Bulkeley,  instead  of  following  the  exam])le  of  his 
two  predecessors,  and  improvint;  the  cathedral,  alienated,  in 
1347,  much  of  its  pro]K*rty.  He  applied  to  his  own  use  a 
considerable  part  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  see,  and 
even  sold  the  liells  of  the  cathedral.  For  this  sacrilege  he 
was,  according  to  G(kI win,  struck  blind  som  alter  committing 
it.  (See  Godwin,  De  Prrsulihus.)  The  statement  of  the 
blindness  is,  however,  generally  discre<lite<l,  as  there  are 
receipts  extant  which  were  written  immerlintcly  before  Bulke- 
W's  death,  which  happtMied  on  Marcli  14,  l')52.  The 
catlicdnd  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  very  i;o(mI  repair,  for 
vliich  it  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  AVarrcu,  bishop  of  the 
dioresi?.  This  prelate,  early  in  the  present  century,  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  in  repairing  and  beaut ifyin^^  the  cathe- 
dral. He  also  built  the  harlH)ur,  which  has  pn)V(*(l  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  city.  The  remains  of  several  Welsh 
princes,  with  those  of  a  nnmlier  of  bishops  ancl  other  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics.  lie  within  this  cathedral.  The  tomb 
of  Prince  Owen  Gryir\dd  is  still  in  u  perfect  btate  beneath 
an  archctl  recess. 

The  bishop,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  has  the  innnediate  ju- 
risdictiun  of  the  city.  The  living  is  not  in  charge,  but  is  a 
«icarai;e,  the  patnmage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  bishop. 
The  bishopric  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  country,  but  the 
bishops  arc  allowed  to  hold  some  good  benefices  in  com* 
meutlam. 

The  hi>hop*s  palace  stands  in  a  low  situation  below  the 
cathedral.  In  Pennant's  time  it  was  but  a  very  indiiferent 
residence:  early  in  the  present  century,  however,  it  was 
greatly  imnrove<l  by  Bishop  Wurren. 

Bangor  lias  a  free  graniinur  schwd,  which  stands  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
and  was  euHrlcd  and  endowed  by  Dr. , I eifry  (ilvnn,  brother 
of  Bishop  Ohnn,  about  the  year  l/>57.  Theemlowmenl  ori- 
ginally w.in  on!)  e<{ual  to  al^nit  oO/.  per  annum  to  the  mas- 
ter, anil  -Iji.  t<)  the  usher  :  but  owing  to  the  impnivement 
which  ha**  since  taken  ]dace  in  land,  and  the  nnniher  of 
boarders  which  the  master  usually  ha.s,  the  situatio'i  is  now 


]>oor  old  impotent  single  men,  each  of  whom  shall  receive 
two  shillings  per  week,  and  annually  six  yards  of  frieze  for 
their  clothing.' 

In  tho  year  18C9  a  public  dispensary  was  established 
by  voluntary  subscription,  called  •  The  Carnarvonshire 
and  Anglesea  Loyal  Dispensar)'.*  Acconling  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  coinniittee  a])i)ointe(l  to  su])erintend  the  erectiv>n 
of  the  building,  the  dispensary  was  determined  on  by  tho 
gentlemen  assembled  in  Bangor  to  cebibrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Grcorge  III.  Their  object  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  give  a  decided  proof  of 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  humanity  to  their  most  destitute 
fellow-subjects.  The  subsciiption  li?»t  was  sot>n  filled  up, 
and  a  small  neat  building  was  erectiMl  close  to  the  I^ondon 
road.  The  disi>ensary  supplies  the  poor  with  medicine  and 
medical  advice  gratis. 

The  trade  of  the  city  couMsts  almost  entirelv  in  slates, 
which  are  taken  to  Port  Penrhyn  from  the  (|uariies  ot 
Llandegai,  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant,  by  means  of 
a  railway  made  for  the  ])Urpose.  These  quarries  give  con- 
stant emploMncnt  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  workmen,  i<n<l 
they  proiluce  a  largo  revenue  to  the  pn»prietor.  Near  Garth 
Ferry,  in  the  Menai  Strait,  there  is  a  fishery  fif  some  extent. 

The  city  has  three  excellent  inns,  »  nuirket-place,  and 
assembly-rooms.  The  large  inn  callfd  the  I'enrhjn  Arms, 
near  the  city,  was  built  by  Mr.  D.  Pennant,  the  pre>eiit  pro- 
prietor of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor.  The  Independents, 
the  Wesleyan  Metho<lists,  and  Baptists,  have  severally  pl.iecs 
of  worship  in  it.  The  appearance  of  the  town  altogether  is 
neat.  It  was  a  place  of  great  im)>ortance  in  antient  times,  nnd 
is  supposetl  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  rising  grfuind 
between  the  present  city  and  Bangor  Ferry,  a  distance  tif  two 
miles.  Of  latg  the  place  has  been  rapidly  increusing,  both 
in  population  nnd  importanre,  nnd  it  is  now  one  of  tlie  con- 
tributory boroughs  in  the  Cnrnarvon  di».trirt  for  returning 
a  member  to  parliament,  having  Ix-en  ad<led  to  the  other 
five  by  the  late  Hefbrm  Act.  Its  vicinity  to  the  M?a,  nnd 
the  l>eauty  of  the  «ituati(m  and  sunoundiiig  scenery,  havo 
brought  it  into  some  note  as  a  fasliionable  i)atljing-p!are : 
nnd  since  tho  erection  of  the  Menai  8us}HMision  Bridge 
many  thousand  persons  have  annually  visited  Bangor.  A 
nuni1>cr  of  houses  have  recently  been  built  for  the  visiters 
in  the  summer  season,  and  many  tasteful  villas  haxe  sprung 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place.  The  rides  and 
walks  around  tho  city  arc  numenms  and  pleasant.  Thu 
<;reat  road  from  Dublin  to  Lmdon  ])asses  through  Bungor. 
It  has  four  annual  fairs,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  J.'ith  of 
June,  the  JGth  of  September,  and  the  28tli  of  OcI-iIkt.  It 
has  also  a  weekly  market,  on  Friday,  which  is  ivmarkable 
for  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  its  nruvision^ :  indee<l, 
it  is  generally  allowe«l  to  Xte  one  of  tlie  cheupot  towr.s 
in  the  kingdom.  (Sihj  "Warner's  //'«//t  thrnu;rh  IJ'ufts  ) 
Haniror  is  dintinguished  as  the  place  in  Mhich  arose  tin; 
well-known  Baiigorian  Controversy,  which  caused  so  much 
excitement  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  That 
memorable  controversy  had  its  origin  in  the  circunistanre 
of  Dr.  Iloadly,  then  bishop  of  Bangor,  advancing  ><inie  no- 
tions contrary  to  those  eiitertainefl  by  the  Church  re>|HTi- 
ing  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom.  [See  Hn.\ni.v.] 
Kastward  of  the  city  about  tliree>f quarters  of  a  mile  aie  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  which  was  erected  by  Hugh,  Kail  of 
Chester,  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

Am'jng  tliL*  interesting  ubjiM'ls  which  an^  si'«*n  fri»ni 
Ijani;or  is  Snowdon.  The  parish  of  Bangor  is  the  nidcs 
in  leni^th  and  four  in  breadth.  The  citv  is  I'.Ls  miles 
north-west  of  l^ndon.  nnd  nine  miles  n«irth-ea.-<t  of  Carn.ir* 
Von.  By  the  road  it  is  'I'M*  miles  fnmi  London.  The  ]>opn- 
hition  in  Is.'U  was  4761 »  of  whom  MJS.'i  wen;  m sites,  and 
•27«»s  females,  (.See  Ui^tnry  *\f  Wales ^  ctlition  <tf  \\\\%1  \ 
Willis  s  Survey  of  the  f\ithvttnif  Church  tflUui^ur; 
Carlisle's  Dictinnary  of  Uah'x ;  Pennant's  Tiur  through 
U  \ilrt ;  Camden's  llritiwni*u  by  Gough  :  Beauties  «/ 
Ku;*taniland  H'alex,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kvans;  G«Mlwin,  lie 
Presufihta;  Warner's  Hulk  through  JValen;  Riekmau't 
Essays  *m  (Joihic  Architecture ;  Populatvm  lieporU,) 
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BANGOn.  or  BENCHOR.  siirnifylnpr  the  White  Choir, 
a  boroujih  and  sea-port  town  in  the  couiity  of  Down  in  Ire- 
hind.  It  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ai<U«s  and  partly  in  that 
of  CastlereaKh,  and  situated  on  the  hay  of  Carrickferj^rus. 
It  is  a  place  of  jTreatantiipiity,  though  the  date  of  itsfonnda- 
tion  is  not  known.  It  was  at  one  time  famous  fur  its  abbey 
of  camms,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Comjrall,  a  person  of 
noble  family,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  3000  resident  monks  in  it  at  the  time  of  its 
{greatest  pros])crity.  Cormac,  Kinj;  of  Leinster,  is  reported 
to  have  closed  his  lifo  in  the  abbey,  in  tbe  >ear  ')G7.  It  was 
restored  in  1120  by  St.  Mahuhy,  havinir  previously  jrone  to 
ruins;  .some  remains  of  the  abbey  still  exi>t.  The  town 
was  originally  governed  by  a  provnst  and  twelve  burjiosses, 
who,  before  the  imion  between  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  the  ri^ht  of  returnin;{  two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Banjjor  has  lately  had  a  pior  ererted,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  deep- sea  fishery,  for  which  the 
place  is  said  to  be  well  adapted.  In  the  parish,  which  is 
railed  by  the  same  name,  there  is  a  lead-mine  of  some 
value,  which  is  worked  by  the  Mininp:  Com])any  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Banj^or,  the  pr*)priet*>r  of  the  place,  supports  a  school 
in  the  borou|jjli,  out  of  his  own  ])rivate  pui^e,  in  which  tirty- 
six  pirls  are  educated :  and  Lady  Uutllen  ninintains  a 
iscboul,  in  tlie  parish,  which  «jives  a  ;rood  education  to  forty 
girls.  Bangor  is  73  miles  north-east  of  Dublin,  or  114 
miles  by  the  road.  It  has  three  annual  fairs,  one  on  Januar>' 
'JOlh,  another  on  May  1st,  and  the  third  on  November  2*2 nd. 
Tlie  pf)pulation  of  the  tj)wn  is  1 ')'20,  and  of  tbe  parish  9355. 

BANGOR-ISCOED,  or  BANGOK-IS-V-COED.  which 
ntcans  Bangor-below-the-Wowl,  a  village  and  parish,  partly 
in  the  county  of  Flint  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Denbigh 
in  North  Wales.  It  is  beautifuUv  situated  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Det%  in  an  o])en  and  fertile  country.  Bangor 
was  once  the  scat  of  one  of  the  lamerst  monasteries  in  Britain  ; 
and  according  to  Bcde,  the  eccle>ia>tical  histoi'ian,  this  mo- 
nastery, which  stood  for  many  centuries,  was  the  first  erected 
in  this  island.  At  one  time  it  contained  '24C0  monks,  who, 
dividing  themselves  into  seven  bands  or  companies,  passed 
their  time  alternately  in  prayer  and  labour,  Tliey  were 
not  only  able  by  their  own  industry  to  support  tlu-msulves, 
but  to  give  large  supplies  of  food  and  elotbing  l.i  the  pi)or 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  thousands  of  reli^iious  per- 
sons were  sent  out  from  this  monastery  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Pelngius.  In  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine  the  monks  of  this  monastery  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zealous  opi>osition  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  deputed  seven  bishops  to  meet 
that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  undue  power  which  his  liohness 
was  beginning  to  assume  over  them  and  the  churches  of 
Britain.  On  finding  St.  Augustine  both  obstinate  and  in- 
solent, they  abruptly  left  him,  and  for  some  centuries  after- 
wards the  monks  of  Bangor  and  their  successors  maintained 
a  purer  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  than  existed  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  If  Bede  may  be  credited,  St. 
Augustine  waA  so  enraged  at  the  noble  and  resolute  btand 
-which  the  bishops  made  against  the  encroachments  on  their 
rights  by  the  pope,  as  to  instigate  Ethelfrid  to  commit  tbe 
massacre  of  the  monks  which  followed  soun  alter.  The 
place  is  full  of  the  traces  of  this  antient  monastery;  and 
many  curious  fragments  of  architecture  and  other  anli- 
quities  are  from  time  to  time  du«r  up  in  the  neighlHuirhtnid. 
The  population  of  the  village  is  about  1000  :  it  is  liJO  miles 
N.W.  of  I^ndon. 

(Camden's  Bntannia;  Pennants  T(mr :  Carlisle  s 
Tnpnfrraphh\il  Dirtwjhirif  oj  IVahs  i  sfvrral  rulumrs  './ 
Travels  throu{rh  Hafes ;  Poptthtinn  Utytrts  for  I  S-t  1 .  ivwc.') 

BANGOR,  a  post-town  in  the  United  States,  and  capiful 
of  the  county  of  Penobscot  in  the  state  i>f  Maine,  at  tbe  dis- 
tance of  f»-20  miles  N.E.  of  Washinirton.  Its  situati«)n  is  plea- 
sant, and  very  advantageous  in  a  commercial  p^>iiit  of  \iew, 
being  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Penobscot  river,  which 
is  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  JuO  or  400  tons 
burden.  It  i^  a  small  but  increasing  town,  and  contains  u 
tlieologieal  seminary,  a  couri-house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Tbe  theological  seminary  was  incurparated  in  1»1 1, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination  for  the  ministry.  The  number  which 
had  been  educated  since  tho  foundation  was  G '2  in  tlie  )e:ir 
lb33,  when  there  were  two  profe*<sors  and  six  students.  It 
has  a  library  of  -2000  volumes.  Tho  population  of  the  town 
was  P221  in  1820,  2002  in  W2^,  and  2tt6b  in  1H30.  | 


BANIA'NS.  The  word  Banian  is  a  comiplioii  of  tba 
Sanscrit  batuj  or  hanik,  *  a  merchant,  a  trader,  and  is  the 
term  by  which  Hindoos  visitini;  foreign  countries  for  mer- 
cantile purposes  are  generally  designated.  We  And  Hindoo 
merchants  noticed  at  an  early  pericKi  during  the  middle  Age§ 
in  several  of  the  mo»t  distinguished  trading  towns  of  the 
East.  Marco  Polo  mentions  Hindoos  among  tho  foreign 
traders  who  visited  the  fair  of  Tabriz  ;  and  in  speaking  of 
Aden  he  describes  it  as  *  an  excellent  port,  frequented  bj 
ships  arriving  from  India  with  spices  and  drugs.  He  was 
ac(|uainted  with  the  mode  in  wbich  these  commodities  were 
tratisported  from  A«len  to  Lower  Egypt,  viz.,  fint  on 
Arabian  vessels  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  an  Egyptian  sea-port 
(Kos^eir)  ;  thence,  by  camels,  to  a  place  on  the  Nile  (Kiis; 
aflerwaitls  to  Kene),  and  from  thence,  on  boats,  down  tho 
river  to  Cair.i,  and  finally  to  Alexandria.  Indian  merchants 
appear  also  to  ha^e  settled,  during  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa :  Vasco  de  Gama,  on  his  first  voyage. 
met  witli  several  Iiulian  trading- vessels  in  the  port  of 
Melimlo  (De  Barros,  Jsta,  Dec.  I.,  liv.  iv.,  c.  5)  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  information  which  they  afibnied  may 
have  been  of  material  utility  to  the  early  Portuguese  navi- 
gators in  di'>(overing  the  pa>sage  by  sea  to  India.  In  some 
of  the  principal  towii*^  uf  Pei>iii  and  Arabia,  the  Banians 
appear  to  have  sometimes  formed  a  considerable  class  in 
society,  and  to  have  possesi-ed  much  political  influence.  It 
is  said  that  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  their  posses- 
sions at  Muscat  through  the  treachery  of  a  Banian,  who 
thus  resented  an  insult  ofl'ered  to  his  family.  (Niebuhr, 
Bi'whreilnin;^  inn  Arahivft^  p.  207.)  In  1705  there  were 
no  more  than  twenty  Hindoo  merchants  settled  at  Shiraz; 
but  a  new  caravanserai  was  at  that  time  built  on  purpose 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  accommodation,  in  order  to  inuuce 
them  to  visit  Shiraz  in  greater  numbers.  Some  Hindus 
arc  settled  as  far  to  the  north  and  west  as  Astrakhan.  [See 
AsTR AKH AN.]  ( N icbulir's  Rcisebesrhreibung^  &c.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  270.)  The  Banians  do  not  at  the  present  day  form  a 
distinct  class  or  caste  in  India,  nor  are  they  accounted  as 
such  in  the  antient  Hindu  law-codes.  Some  travellers,  e.  ^. 
Tavernier  (Vnynfres  ffe^  Indeit,  liv.  iii.  c.  3),  have  usefl  the 
name  Banian  as  synonymous  with  Vaisya,  the  designation 
of  the  whole  caste  of  merchants,  husbandmen,  ond  mecha- 
nics:  but  this  seems  unsupported  by  Oriental  authority. 

BA'NIAS  (llriraic,  Stephan.  Byzant.),  a  town  of  Pales 
tine,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Anti-Libanus,  now 
called  Jebcl  Heish,  the  Mount  Hermon  of  Scripture,  which 
was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and 
the  Paneiuin  of  the  Romans.  Banias  is  supposed  to  he  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  Dan  of  the  Jews.  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Cscsarea  Philippi,  by  Philip  the  Tetrarcb,  son 
of  Herod :  the  former  part  of  the  name  was  in  honour  of  the 
Eni|X}ror  Tiberius,  to  wbich  Pliilip  added  his  own  by  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Cicsarea  on  the  sea-coast. 

The  morlern  village  contains  only  about  150  houses* 
mostly  inhabited  by  Turks,  but  there  are  also  Greeks, 
])ru/es,  and  Arabs:  it  is  a  dependency  on  the  town  of 
ILisbeya,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  whose  Emir 
nominates  the  Sheikh.  Ii  stands  on  a  triangular-shaped 
piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  tlie  river  of  Banias  and  tbe 
Jordan,  and  barked  by  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
to  the  N.K.  of  the  village,  the  river  of  Banias  takes  its  rise 
ill  a  spacious  cavern  beneath  a  priHMpitous  rock.  This 
precipice  has  several  niches,  in  one  of  which  the  base  of  a 
>tatue  still  remains:  and  each  of  them  had  an  inscription  in 
(ii'eek  cliara<'ters  wbich  are  now  so  nearly  effaced  as  to  be 
uniiitellii^ihle.  The  largest  of  these  is  within  thecavoru  over 
the  source  of  the  ri\er,  \x\\\  probably  contained  a  statue  of 
Pau.  as  the  clher^  inuy  have  contained  similar  detlications 
to  that  or  other  deities.  Tlie  cavern  and  Paneium  (llaiiToy), 
or  sanctuary  of  l*iiii,  uro  dc.-cribed  by  Josephus  {Jewi^ 
U\ii\  iii.,  to,  7).  fri>m  wlmn  it  appears  that  the  fountain  or 
^prinir  Mas  con>i(lered  as  the  source  of  the  Jordant  and  tho 
outlet  uf  the  Muall  lake  Phiala.  He  says  that  Philip  the 
Tetrarcb  nuule  tho  experiment,  by  throwing  chatf  iiito  tho 
lake,  which  came  out  at  tlie  springs  (»f  Banias.  Around  this 
>priiig  are  great  (quantities  of  large  hewn  stones,  which 
probibly  lielonged  to  the  Temple  of  Augu^tus,  built  by 
lleriHl.  IMiilip  aUi  added  givatly  to  the  town:  indeetl 
.losephus  {J"irixh  //(/r,  ii.,  U,  I)  calls  him  the  founder  of 
Cii'sarea  in  Baiieas. 

Alihough  these  h])rin;;s  are  by  far  the  mo.>t  copious,  they 
are  not  the  mt)st  distant  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  cannot  bo 
considered  as  tlie  true  source  of  the  Jordan,  which  may  bo 
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placed  at  about  four  milos  N.E.  of  Banias,  near  the  foot  of  a 
Dili  called  Tel-el-Kadi,  whore  tliurc  are  t\^o  spriiijrs,  the 
laiger  of  Ti'hioh  forms  at  once  a  riwr  from  twelve  to  tinoon 
yarns  broad,  whicli  rushes  raj)i(lly  over  a  stooy  bed,  and 
passing  south  of  Banias,  furiiis  a  jiiiiclion  a  little  bdow 
that  viDaji^e  with  the  river  of  Banias.  Tliere  ap*  no  ruins 
aliout  these  sprinjjs,  but  noar  thiin  U  a  small  villayre  called 
EnkeiL  This  stream  is  still  calU^d  iJhun  :  and  it  is  said  that 
the  river  of  Banias  was  ioinicily  cnlKd  Djvjur,  whenrc 
the  name  .Ionian.  But  the  llcbn  w  ioim  of  the  word  is 
YardSn,  not  J^nlan.     [Sch?  .Joudan.] 

The  river  of  Banias  liows  on  the  north  side  i»f  the  villajre, 
where  there  is  a  wcll-huilt  l)ri(ly;e,  and  some  ix'inains  (if  the 
anticnt  town  ;  but  the  i»rinci])al  part  oftheoM  town  appears 
to  ]iave  stood  on  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  river,  whrri.*  the 
ruins  extend  nearly  a  mile  from  the  hridire.  No  widU  nniain, 
but  i^at  quantities  of  stone  and  arehitectural  fnitiincnts 
are  scattered  about :  there  are  also  some  granite  <>i)luinns 
entire.  On  the  south  side  of  (ho  villnp'  are  tin'  ruins  of  a 
very  stroni^  eastle,  surrounded  by  adiicdi  and  wall ;  sovrral 
of  Ihe  tower:)  are  still  standint^,  and  there  are  live  or  >i\ 
granite  columns  built  in  the  doorway.  From  an  Araliic 
inscription,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  durinu:  the  crusades.  About  four 
miles  to  the  castwarfl  of  the  villaiire,  on  an  eminence,  are 
the  ruins  of  another  castle,  once  evidently  a  strong  fortress, 
and  apparently  coeval  with  that  in  the  viila<;e.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  ten  feet  thick,  and  Hanked  with  nimierous 
round  towers  built  with  ecjual  blocks  of  stone  about  two  fiH»t 
square,  and  has  only  one  ^atc  on  the  south  side.  Ti.is 
castle,  which  is  called  the  Castle  of  Banias,  contains  the 
ruins  of  many  private  habitations;  and  at  both  western  cor- 
ner* there  is  a  succession  of  stronply-built  low  apartments 
like  cells,  dark,  vaulted,  and  pro\idcd  with  loop-holes  f«ir 
muM{uetry ;  there  ore  also  four  wells  in  this  castle  full  of 
water.  The  view  fn^m  this  spot  is  nnijjnilicent.  commandin;; 
the  beautiful  and  ricldy-wooded  plain  of  the  Iloule,  with  a 
part  of  its  lake  in  front,  and  an  extensive  ranue  of  barren 
mountains  (the  branches  of  Anti-Libanus)  to  the  northward. 
The  country  is  Mvll-cultivated,  and  aboimds  in  jzame. 
Traces  of  an  antient  paved  way  may  still  be  seen  ;  probably 
Ihe  Roman  road  to  Damascus. 

Banias  is  al>out  2.1  miles  K.  by  N.  of  Tyre, 

(Burckhardt's  Traveh  in  Si/ rid  :  \\)ViH'kc'^  Drsrripfion 
of  (he  Emf ;  Scetzcns  Trivrh ;  Mangles  and  Irby  ; 
Pliny,  v.,  15.) 

BANISHMENT,  expulsion  from  any  conntrv  or  place 
by  the  judgment  of  some  court  <»r  (»tber  competent  authority. 

The  term  has  its  root  in  the  wonl  /;////,  a  wonl  of  frecjuent 
use  in  the  middle  ajrcs,  bavin;;  the  various  si>;nifications  uf 
a  public  edict  or  interdict,  a  proclamation,  a  jurisdiction  tind 
the  district  within  it,  and  a  judicial  punishment.  Hence  a 
person  excluded  from  any  territory  by  public  authority  was 
8.iid  to  be  hAXiiiiwil- bufi /lit us,  ijt  fja/tnum  mis'Hif.  (Si-e 
Ducangc,  roc.  BannirCt  Ban/turn;  Pasciuier,  liechrrchc^, 
pp.  127,  732.) 

Asa  punishment  for  crimes,  compulsi try  banishment  is 
unknown  to  the  antient  unwritten  lawof  Kn>;land,  although 
voluntary  exile,  in  order  to  escape  other  punishment,  was 
sometimes  permitted.  [See  Ahjuhation.]  The  crown  h.is 
ttlwu\s  exercised,  in  certain  emergencies,  the  prem^iative  of 
restraining  a  subject  from  leavinir  the  realm:  but  it  is  a 
known  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  no  subject,  how- 
ever criminal,  shall  l)C  sent  out  of  it  without  his  own  con- 
sent, or  by  authority  of  parliament.  It  is  accordingly 
declared  by  the  Great  Charter,  that '  no  freeman  shall  be 
nilvd  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of 
the  land.' 

There  are.  however,  not  wanting;  instances  in  our  history 
of  an  irre^rular  exercise  of  the  |)ower  of  banishin<;  an  ob- 
noxious subjcH't  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  crown :  and 
in  the  case  of  parliamentary  impi'achment  f  >r  a  misde- 
meanor, perpetual  exile  has  been  made  part  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  House  of  L<3rds  with  the  aN^ent  of  the  kinif. 
(See  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  case,  in  the  reip:n  of  .lame>  1., 
reportc<l  by  Rushwortb  and  Selden,  and  eiird  in  Corny  n's 
Diii^nt,  title  *  Parliament,'  1.  *U.)  It  may  be  noticed  al>o, 
that  aliens  and  Jews  (formerly  regarded  as  aliens)  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  banished  by  ro\al  proclamation.   [See 

Al.lKX.] 

Banishment  iji  baid  to  have  been  flr^t  introduced  as  a 
punishment  in  the  ordinary  courts  by  a  statute  in  the  ihirty- 
imth  year  of  the  rei^jn  -of  Elizubulh,  by  which  it  was 


enacted,  that  *  such  ro<;ues  as  were  dangerous  to  the  inferior 
]>eople  should  be  banishtMl  the  realm  ;*  but  an  instance 
»iccurs  in  an  early  statute  of  uncertain  date  (usually  printed 
immediately  after  one  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Kdward  II.), 
by  which  butchers  who  sell  unsound  meat  arc  compelled  to 
abjure  the  village  or  town  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. At  a  much  later  period  the  punishment  now  called 
transportation  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  has 
in  other  cases  been  made  the  condition  on  which  the  crown 
has  consented  to  panlon  a  capital  offence.  In  the  latter 
case,  transportation  to  Port  .Inckson  may  be  truly  descrilx'd 
in  the  language  of  Cicero,  *  Kx ilium,  non  supplicinm,  sed 
perfugium  i)ortus(|ue  supplicii.'    [Seo  TR.\Nspt)KTATi(>N.] 

Banishment,  in  some  fi»rm,  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
criminal  law  of  most  nations,  antient  as  well  as  modern. 
Anion*,'  tin*  Greeks  two  kinds  were  in  use:  --1.  Perpetual 
exile  (V'C}'/),  attended  with  confiscation  of  properly^  and 
;  employed   as  a  punishment  for  crimes ;    2.  Ostracism,  as 
'  ir  was  called  at  Athens,  or  Petalism,  the  term  in  use  at 
]  S>  racuse,  a  temporary  expulsion,  unaccompanieil  by  loss  of 
i  jMopcrty,  and  intlicted  sometimes  upon  persons  whose  in- 
{  iliience.  arisinr^  cither  from  ^reat  wealth  or  eminent  merit, 
j  made  them  the  objects  of  popular  suspicion  or  jealousy. 
,      Amont;  the  Romans  thei-e  were  three  forms  of  banish- 
ment :     1.  Uehgatian,  which  was  tho  mildest  form,  oblij^od 
the  offender  to  reside  in  some  assifrne«l  place  abroad,  either 
for  a  fixed  time  or  for  life,  but  subjected  him  to  no  other 
civil  di^ability  or  loss.     Of  this  nature  was  the  banishment 
to  which  we  owe  the  plaintive  poetry  of  Ovid.     2.  Exile^ 
or   the  *  interdiction  of    fire    and   water,'   was  a    severer 
penalty.     It  prescribed  no  particular  place  of  abofle.  nor 
did  it  directly  or  expressly  sentence  the  culprit  to  expa- 
triation;   but  by  deprivinf^  him  of  every  possible  means 
of  livinrr  in  his  own  country,  it  indirectly  compelled  him  to 
seek  another,  and  eventually  stripped  him  of  the  liirhts  of 
a  Roman  citizen.    3.  The  last  kind  of  banishment  was  De- 
pfirtitlinn.     It  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  intcrdictiim, 
and  by  it  the  criminal  incurred  all  the  civil  forfeitures  of  exile, 
and  was  usually  conveyed  to  some  remote  island  (see  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  2),  in  which  his  life  was  rendered  painful  by  fetters, 
by  forced  labour,  or  by  tho  natural  cffwts  of  the  climate, 
lieporlation  tlierefore  differed  little  from  the  mi>dcrn  punish- 
ment of  transportation,  except  as  far  as  re^^ards  the  health- 
iness of  the  spot  selected  ;   and  it  was  further  attended  by 
the  same  consequences  of  civil  death  during  the  continuance 
of  the  term  of  punishment.     Hence  it  was  that  the  day  of 
his  return   from  exde  was  called    his  set'ond   birth-day. 
(Heinecc.,  Antiq.  Hum,  Syntagma,  lib.  i.  tit.  16  •  Digesf'a, 
lib.  xlviii.  tit.  22.) 

BANISTER  is  a  corrupt  term  for  Baluster  [see  Balus- 
tkh].  It  is  used  to  express  the  wooden  railings  inclosing 
the  stairs  of  a  house. 

BANJARjVIASSIN,  a  district  and  town  on  the  south 

coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  situated  in  .1^  N.  lat.,'and 

1 1  1^  C)o'  E.  long.     The  town  is  built  on  the  banks  of  tho 

river  Banjarmassin,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar  which 

prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  except  small  boats,  and 

e\en  these  can  oidy  pass  in  or  out  at  certain  states  of  tho 

tide.     Be\ond  this  bar  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  river 

'  i-.  naviizable  for  at  least  fiflv  miles  from  the  sea.     It  «loes 

not  a[»i)ear  that  any  EurojMjan  has  ever  procce<lcd  higher 

I  u])  the  stream.     Vessels  trading;  to  the  town  anchor  in  tho 

!  harbour  ofTombanjou  or  Tombornoo.  near  the  mouth  of 

the  river. 

In  1  fil  1  the  East  India  Company  openc<l  a  trade  with  this 
place,  which  docs  not  appear  to  have  Iwen  jK'rsevered  in  iit 
i  tint  time.  In  1703.  after  some  previous  ne^rotiaiioUN  the 
I  Coiupany  sent  l^Ir.  Allen  Catc.hp<de,  with  severnl  other  («f 
!  their  servants,  to  settle  a  factory  ;  but  in  1707  the  En«!lish 
i  were  dri\en  away  by  the  natives.  At  this  time  the  plact? 
appears  to  have  l>een  subjivt  to  the  kinp  of  Cin-hin  China. 
The  next  tradinir  ^^ith  Banjarmassin  on  the  part  of  Eur.)- 
peans  was  in  the  year  1736.  when  the  En|>lish  East  India 
Citmpany  sent  a  ship  with  presents,  and  asked  iM-rnii-^ion 
t'»  purchase  a  cari^oof  pepper.  The  facdities  ijnen  by  the 
nati\e  authorities  on  thi>  o<'casion  do  not  apiH'ar  to  have 
been  jxreat,  for  it  was  not  until  173S  that  the  ^hlp  was 
enaldcd  {o  leave  thu  island  with  u  car;;o,  and  the  prices 
demandt'd  f«»r  the  pepp«r  were  so  hi^h  as  to  atr«»r<l  no  m- 
ducenicnt  for  a  speedy  repetition  of  the  adventure.  An 
attempt  at  comm.Mvi.d  inlcrcoursc  was  a^aiu  innde  in  17  ICi, 
when  the  sultan  cuus<'d  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  be  kept 
for  some  time  a  prisoner,  and  took  possebaion  of  his  vessel 
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AS  a  f^ard-ship.  In  the  followin^^  year  tho  Dutch  East 
India  Company  cnttTcd  into  a  rontrart  with  the  suUan  for 
the  monopoly  of  peppur  in  hin  dominions,  and  from  that 
time  until  tho  c'on(|UCiit  of  Java,  in  1811,  the  EngUtth  had 
no  intercourso  with  tho  place. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Banjarmassin  was  maintained 
from  1747  to  IblU,  hut  does  not  api)ear  at  any  time  durinp^ 
that  pcriixl  to  have  been  in  a  nourishing  &tatc.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  it  was  abandoned  by  Marechal  Daendcls 
in  favour  of  the  Malay  sultan,  u\khi  payment  hy  him  of 
50,0U0  Spanish  dollars  to  tho  Dut^rh  Kovcrnracnt. 

In  1811  Banjarmassin  was  considiTpd  as  a  dependency 
of  Java,  and  a  British  garrison  was  sent  there,  together 
with  a  resident  on  the  part  of  tho  East  India  Company. 
The  stUtlement  thus  made  was  n4aine<l  hy  tho  Cumpany 
until  1817,  when  it  was  ceded  to  tho  Dutcli,  who,  it  is  un- 
derstood, continue  to  the  present  time  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  sultan. 

Many  Chinese  reside  constantly  at  Banjarmassin,  whence 
they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  China.  The  im- 
ports of  the  town  are  ))rinri pally  of  piece  goods,  cutlery, 
opium,  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms;  the  produce  exported  in 
return  consists  of  pepper,  gold  dust,  wax,  camphor,  spi(!es, 
rattans,  bechcde-mer,  and  edible  birds'-nests.  Some  steel 
of  very  superior  <|uality  is  also  procured  at  this  place. 

(Stavorinus's  Jut/a»es:  UutUes's  Jiivii :  Report  of  Meet 
Ctnnmitter.  of  the  Ilauac  of  L'rrds  on  the  Foreign  Traiie  of 
the  Ki  tiff  (Join,  1820  and  1821.) 

BANK,  in  barbarous  Latin  buncui,  literally  signifies  a 
bench  or  hiuh  seat :  but  as  a  legal  term  it  denotes  a  seat  of 
judgment,  or  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
a  rude  state  of  socii-tv,  justice  is  usually  administered  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  judges  are  phiced  in  an  elevated  situation 
both  for  convenience  and  dignity.  Thus  it  api)ears  that  tho 
antient  Britons  were  accustomed  to  construct  mounds  or 
benches  of  turf  for  the  accommodation  of  their  superior 
judges.  (See  Spelman,  ad  verbum.)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  very  early  times  in  this  country  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  thobo  superior  judicial  oflicers  who,  for  the 
sake  of  eminence,  sat  upon  a  l>ench  or  tribunal,  and  tho 
judges  of  inferior  courts,  such  as  hundred  courts  and  courts 
baron,  the  latter  being  analogous  to  the  judices  pedanei  of 
the  Roman  law — a  kind  of  inferior  judges,  whose  duties  aro 
not  very  clearly  defined,  but  who  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  derived  their  denomination  a  pedious,  quod  pede 
piano  judicarentnon  pm  tribunali.  (See  Calvin's  Lexicon 
Juridicum,  ad  vocem  Pedanei.) 

In  conse(|uenco  of  this  distinction,  the  king's  judges, 
or  those  who  were  immediately  ap|)ointed  hy  the  crown  to 
administer  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law, 
were  in  process  of  time  called  justices  of  the  bench,  or, 
as  they  are  always  slyb.Ml  in  records,  jnsticiarii  de  banco. 
This  term,  in  tormer  times,  denoted  the  judges  of  a 
peculiar  nnirt  held  at  Westminster,  which  is  mentioned  in 
records  of  ihe  reign  of  Hifhard  I.,  and  must  therefore  liavo 
made  its  ap])earanco,  under  the  name  of  bancum  or  bench, 
not  long  after  the  Con()Ucst.  This  court  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  from  its  stationary  character,  being  permanently 
held  at  Westminster,  whereas  the  curia  or  aula  rcgiu  followed 
the  perstm  of  the  king.  (See  Maddox's  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequ'*r,  p.  539.)  This  institution  was  tho  origin  of  tho 
modern  C'ourt  of  Common  Pleas,  and  tho  judges  of  that 
iiourt  retain  the  technical  title  of  *  Justices  of  tho  Bench  at 
Wr«tminster '  to  the  present  day ;  whereas  the  formal  title 
of  the  King*s  Bench  ju<lge«  is  *  the  justices  assigned  to  hold 
pleas  in  the  court  of  the  king  before  the  king  himself.'  For 
many  centuries,  however,  the  latter  court  has  been  popu- 
larly called  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ami  the  judges  of 
both  these  courts  have  been  descrilied  in  acts  of  parliament 
and  rei-ords  in  general  terms  as  *  tho  judges  of  cither  bench' 
ijudices  ttiriusqup.  band) ;  but  the  banms  of  the  Court  of 
Kxche(iuer  have  never  been  dcnominatoil  judges  of  the 
bench,  though,  in  popular  language,  a  new  baron,  on  his 
creation,  is,  like  tho  other  judges,  said  to  bo  raised  to  the 
bench. 

The  phrase  of  sitting  in  banco,  or  in  bank,  merely  denotes 
the  sessions  during  the  law  terms,  when  the  judges  of  each 
court  sit  together  u])on  their  several  benches.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Glanvillo,  who  wmte  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  who  enumerates  certain  acts  to  1>o  done  hy  justices  tit 
banrn  sedenlibus.  Days  in  bank  are  days  particularly  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts,  or  imiiosed  upon  them  by  various 
statutes,  when  process  must  bo  rcturnedi  or  when  parties 


served  with  writs  are  to  make  their  appearance  in  full    ' 
court    The  day  in  bank  is  so  calksl  in  opimsition  to  the 
day  at  Nisi  Prius,  when  a  trial  by  a  jur}'  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  tho  statute  of  Nisi  Prins.    [See 

BANK-BANKER— BANKING.  These  three  ob- 
jects are  so  intimately  c<>nnecte<l,  that  it  would  hanlly  be 
J)0ssib1e  to  give  any  cUnir  description  of  them  separately. 
i)y  tho  term* bank'  is  understtMid  tho  establishment  for 
carrying  on  the  business  to  he  describe<l ;  the  *  banker*  is 
the  person  by  whom  the  business  is  conducted;  and  the 
expression  '  banking'  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  sys- 
tem uiK>n  which  that  business  is  managed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  should  be  governed  or  regulated. 

In  ail  populous  and  civilized  communities,  and  espe- 
cially in  such  us  are  to  any  great  extent  commercial  the 
business  of  banking  is  one  in  the  pro]K'r  understanding  and 
right  conducting  of  which  the  public  generally  is,  beyond  all 
other  businesses,  interested.  Errors,  however  grave,  com- 
mitted hy  tlioso  who  are  engaged  in  tho  business  of  im- 
porting and  exporting,  or  in  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
gootis,  are  for  the  most  part  mischievous  only  to  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  and  to  those  with  whom  they  mav 
individually  hold  commercial  relations.  But  errors  wilfi 
regard  to  the  principles  or  practice  which  should  govern  the 
trade  of  banking,  extend  their  evil  consequences  to  a  far 
wider  field,  and  in  such  ca^es  the  mischief  cannot  fail  to  be 
felt  in  some  degree  by  almost  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  fact  api)ears  so  obvious  upon  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  it  must  atford  matter  for  surprise  when  we  consider  ia 
how  tritiing  a  degree  the  better  informeil  among  the  mer- 
cantile body,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
actually  engage<l  in  the  business,  have  attempted  to  gain 
any  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  banking;  while  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  connnunity,  as  well  those  whose 
station  in  lite  renders  attention  to  matters  of  business  un- 
necessary, as  those  whoso  humble  rank  affords  them  no 
opportunity  of  act^uiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  extensive 
money  transactions,  with  but  very  few  exceptions  appear  to 
have  considered  tho  question  as  one  with  which  they  ha^'o 
no  concern.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  at  largo 
upon  the  discu^'^ion  of  any  of  those  controverted  points  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  banking,  which  a  few  years  since 
were  agitated  in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  how  littlo 
the  subject  must  have  previously  been  understood,  since 
practical,  and,  in  other  respects,  well-informed  men  differed 
most  essentially  upon  some  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  theory.  In  the  few  remarks  of  a  general 
nature  that  may  be  here  offered,  our  design  will  principally 
bo  to  awaken  attention  to  the  sul>ject,  while  by  bringing  fur- 
ward  h(mie  of  the  more  prominent  facts  and  circumstanoen 
as  they  have  arisen  and  exist,  we  may  be  able  to  afford  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  will  form  the  best  and  most 
practical  groundwork  for  speculative  investigations,  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  a  preservative  against  the  mischiefil 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  plausible  fallacies. 

We  pro^iose  to  consider  the  subject  of  banks  and  banking 
under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  tho  origin  and  progress 

of  banking. 
II.  An  explanation  of  the  objects  and  general  principles 
of  banking,  inclu<ling  a  description  of  tM  various 
kinds  of  banks. 

III.  Tlie  history  and  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

IV.  The  nrt  of  banking,  as  carried  on  by  private  esta- 

blishments and  joint-stock  associations  in  London 
and  otluM-  parts  of  Kngland,  and  in  Ireland. 
V.  A  description  of  the  Scotrh  system  of  banking. 
VI.  Stmie  notices  of  the  hanking  sy!»tem  followed  in  tlie 
United  States  of  America. 

I.  Historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Bank" 
injir, — The  vague  notices  which  are  found  in  antient  history* 
l>oth  sacred  and  profane,  connecte<l  with  dealings  in  money 
as  a  separate  business,  appear  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
banking,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  is  now  understood,  was 
but  little  known  or  practised  in  very  remote  periods.  In 
times  when  natitius  were  chielly  engaged  in  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  the  tnide  of  banking  would  hanlly  suggest 
itself  to  anylHNly  as  a  profitable  calling ;  and  until,  in  the 
progress  of  a  community  towards  civilization,  the  extent  of 
its  commercial  dealings  had  become  very  considerable,  none 
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would  he  led  to  Rivo  their  attention  to  the  oeeiipjition  of 
facilitating  the  money  opmitinnsof  the  rest  of  the  mereantilc 
cniumuiiity.  At  first  t!ii^  olHce  would  douhtless  1h»  under- 
taken for  otherii  hy  the  more  ronsidenihlc  traders,  nn«l  a 
farther  |)erio<l  would  I'lapse  hefore  it  would  heconie  a  sepa- 
rate business. 

It  is  proliahle  that  the  necessity  for  some  such  arr.\nj;e- 
ment  would  l>e  first  experieneed  in  eoMse(|ueiire  of  llie  dif- 
ferent weij^hts  and  de^ri'es  of  fhieness  of  the  roiiied  monies 
and  bullion  whieh  would  pass  in  tlio  courso  of  htisiness  be- 
tween mertdiants  of  different  nations.  Tlie  prineipul  ooeu- 
Cation  of  the  money  chancers  mentioned  by  St.  Klatthew, 
y  whom  the  saorwlness  of  the  .Icwi^h  Tompic  was  invaded, 
was  doubtless  that  of  puirhasiuf^  the  eoiiis  of  one  eountry. 
and  paying  for  them  in  those  of  tlieir  own  or  of  any  other 
pef>plc,  acconlini^  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  their  ens- 
ttimerft.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  they  exercised  other 
functions  proi>er  to  the  cliaracter  of  bankers,  by  taking  in 
and  lending  out  money,  for  which  they  either  allowed  or 
charged  interest  (Matthew  xxv.  27). 

The  bankers  of  Athens  api>ear  to  have  fulfilled  most  of 
Oic  functions  belon^in^;  to  the  trade.  (See  Dcnuutthcnos 
tif^ahfit  Aphobnx^  Or.  1.)  They  receive*!  money  in  de- 
poHit  at  one  rate  of  interest,  and  lent  it  out  at  anotluT ; 
tlioy  advanced  money  upon  the  security  of  floods,  aiul  lent 
flunis  in  one  place  to  be  repaid  in  another.  They  likewise 
dealt  in  foreign  coins,  and  apjiear  to  have  occasionally  ad- 
Tanccd  money  to  the  state  for  publi<*.  purposes.  Stmie  of 
t/iem,  as  we  arc  told,  acfpiircd  ^reat  wealth.  In  the  treatise 
vritten  by  Xenophon  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  we  find  a 
mnarkable  pn^ject  for  the  formation  of  a  bank,  the  sub- 
soription  to  which  should  bo  oiien  to  all  the  Athenians. 
The  object  of  this  project  was  to  raise  a  f^reat  revenue,  by 
taking  advanta<;e  of  the  hi^h  rate  of  interest  then  currently 
paid  b>'  commercial  adventurers,  and  which  sometimes  i 
reached  the  exorbitant  rato  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Tlic 
grandeur  of  this  scheme  of  Xenophon,  which  was  intended 
to  combine  the  whole  free  popuiation  of  Athens  into  one 
great  banking  company,  could  hardly  have  been  in  af^rce- 
ment  with  the  condition  of  a  society  in  which  the  element  of 
mutual  confidence  was  but  scantily  infused.  To  afford  a 
better  chance  of  success  to  his  proposal,  Xenophon  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  public  spirit  of  his  countrymen  in  its 
favour,  by  suggesting  that  a  part  of  the  great  gains  which  it 
could  notfiiil  to  produce  miglit  be  employed  '  to  improve  the 
port  of  Athomi,  to  form  wharfs  and  docks,  to  erect  halls, 
exchanges,  warehouses,  market-places,  and  inns,  for  all 
which  tolls  and  rents  should  be  paid,  and  to  build  ships  to 
|je  let  to  merchants.'  (Mitford's  Hiatory  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
|».22.) 

The  successive  conquests  of  the  Romans  having  caused  a 
|p«at  mass  of  wealth  to  \w  accumulated  in  the  im]>crial 
city,  a  necessity  arose  for  the  establishment  of  bankers. 
These  traders  weni  called  indilfcR'nlly  by  the  name  of 
arffmturii^  mensarii,  uumu^irii,  and  their  establishments 
xccei\*ed  the  name  of  tabertup  argpntarirr,  or  rntmsfp  uu- 
wnularirf.  The  Roman  government  was  accustomed  to 
appoint  bankers  f«»r  the  receipt  of  taxes,  who  in  so  far  acted 
only  as  public  ottlcers  and  were  of  no  further  utility  to 
the  community.  Other  private  bankers  comluctcd  money 
Lusiness  in  Rome  in  a  manner  very  sinnlar  to  that  now  in 
use  in  Europe.  They  were  the  deixwitariea  of  the  revenues 
©flhe  wealthy,  who  through  them  made  their  payments  by 
writt£>n  onlers.  They  also  took  in  money  on  interest  from 
■onie,  and  lent  it  at  higher  rales  to  others ;  but  this  banking 
trade  does  not  aj^war  to  have  been  held  in  much  repute  in 
Rome.  wliL-re  a  great  pnjudico  existed  against  the  practice 
cT  making  a  profit  from  the  loan  of  money.  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  a  fimd  was  created  from  the  pnn)erty  t)f  criminals 
¥hirh  became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  out  of  tlii'*  fun<l 
«um<  were  lent  t«»  such  citizens  as  applied,  and  who  could 
jrive  satisfactory  security  for  the  repayment.  This  system 
wafi  continuetl,  with  some  mollifications,  m  the  succee«ling 

rngti*-  ,    , 

Dunag  the  middle  ages,  in  which  commorct^   and  the 

arts  can  hanlly  be  said  to  have  exi!*ted,  there  could  bo 
un  field  Open  for  the  banking  business;  but  on  the  re- 
vival of  rfiinmen-c  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  the 
«'ilif*  nf  Italy  engroswHi  nearly  all  the  trade  of  Eurrtpe.  the 
jjpi-r^fiity  again  ar'»st»  for  the  emplo\ment  of  bankers. 
These  at  first  cnrri»'d  on  their  biisiin'ss  in  the  public  market- 
iila'p-*,  or  exrhaimes,  where  their  ilealiiiizs  wt're  <'«iutlucte<l 
vu  ben«*hes,  whence  the  origin  of  the  wonl  bank,  from  hwoK  \ 


the  Italian  worrl  for  a  bench.  The  successful  manufacturing 
eflbrts  of  the  FU)rcntines  brou-rlit  them  into  commercial 
dealings  with  dilferent  countries  in  Knrope,  and  thence 
arose  the  establishment  of  banks.  In  ji  short  time  Florence 
became  the  centre  of  the  money  transactions  of  eveiy  com- 
mercial country  in  Europ«»,  and'her  merchants  and  bankers 
accumulattnl  great  wealth. 

The  banks  here  mentioned  were  private  establishment*;. 
Tlu?  earliest  public  bank  established  in  miwlern  Europe  wjis 
that  of  \'enice,  which  was  founded  in  1 1,>7.  This  bank  was 
in  fact  an  incuiporation  of  pubhc  creditors,  to  wliom  priri- 
leges  wi're  given  by  the  state  as  some  comiHMisation  for  tlie 
withholding  of  tlieir  funds.  The  public  debt  was  mado 
traiisfi-rabU^  in  the  l).»oks  of  the  bank,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  iralional  debt  of  England  is  transferable  at  the  pre- 
sent time:  it  was  made  obligatory  uinni  the  merchants  to 
make  tlu-ir  contracts  and  draw  their  bills  in  bank  money, 
and  not  in  the  current  money  of  the  city.  [For  an  explanation 
of  this  dill'ereiK'e,  see  AiMO.]  The  ellect  of  this  regulation 
was,  that  all  payments  of  that  nature  were  made  by  a  transfer 
fn»m  one  name  to  another  in  the  bank-accounts,  of  the 
funds  depositinl  in  its  cofiVrs.  This  establishment,  which  was 
alw  ays  essentially  a  bank  of  dei)Osit  and  not  of  issue, — the 
difference  betwecMi  which  functions  will  bo  dcscrilH.'d  furtlKT 
on—  existed  for  more  than  six  centuries,  or  until  the  sub- 
version «)f  the  republic  in  1797.  Its  money  at  all  times  Iwre 
a  premium,  or  ri^/o,  over  the  current  money  of  the  city. 

Alwut  the  year  1350,  the  cloth-merchants  of  Harcelona, 
then  a  wealthy  iKnly,  added  the  business  of  banking  to  their 
other  commercial  pursuits:  being  authorized  so  to  do  1)/ 
an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  which  contained  the 
important  stipulation,  thai  they  should  be  n^stricted  from 
acting  as  bankers  until  they  should  have  given  sufficient 
security  for  the  liquidation  of  their  engagements.  Fifty 
years  afterwards,  a  bank  was  oi)ened  by  the  functionarieti 
of  the  city,  who  declared  their  public  funds  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  money  lodged  in  their  bank,  which  was  a  bank 
of  de|x>sit  and  circulation. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa  was  planned  and  partially  organised 
in  1345  ;  but  was  not  fully  established  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion until  1407,  when  the  numerous  loans  which  the  repub- 
lic had  contracted  with  its  citizens  were  consolidated,  and 
formed  the  nominal  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  This  bank 
received  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  Saint  George,  and  its 
management  was  intrusted  to  eight  directors  chosen  by  thu 
proprietors  of  the  stock.  As  a  he<*urity  for  its  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  republic,  the  bank  reeeivcfl  in  pledge  thu 
island  of  Corsica,  and  several  other  possessicms  and  deivn- 
dcncies  of  Genoa.  The  bank  of  St.  Gixirge  was  pillageil 
by  the  Austrians  in  1746  :  and  in  ISOO,  when  the  French 
were  l)esiege<l  in  Genoa,  they  appropriated  the  treasure  of 
the  bank  to  the  payment  of  their  troops.  Since  that  time 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  has  been  at  an  end  :  il 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  money,  and  its 
share-holders  arc  but  ill-repaid  for  the  robberies  <*ommitted 
upon  them  by  tlie  assignment  of  a  ^wrtion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  town. 

The  banks  of  note  next  establi'ihed  of  which  we  i^ossess 
any  account,  were  o]K'no<l  in  Holland  and  in  Hamburg  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  most  celebrattd  «>f 
these  was  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  established,  in  HiO«», 
simply  as  a  bank  of  deposit  to  remedy  the  incoiivenien«H? 
arising  from  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign 
coin  which  the  extensive  trade  of  the  city  bnuight  thero 
from  all  parts  of  Eunipe.  This  bank,  which  was  establislied 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  city,  receiv<'d  fore  inn  <'oin,  and 
the  wttrn  coin  of  the  countr}',  at  its  r«»al  intrinsic  value, 
deducting  only  a  small  per  centage  which  was  ncHH»ssary  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  charge;,  of  ma  nu  ce- 
ment'. The  crwht  given  in  the  bank-lMM»ks  for  coin  thus  re- 
ceiveil,  was  called  bank-ra«»nev.  In  distinguish  it  from  the 
curnMit  money  of  the  ]»laee.  'l*he  regulations  iif  the  country 
directcil  that  nil  bills  drawn  upon  or  negt)ciatiHl  at  Amster- 
dam, of  the  value  of  600  guilders  (aUiut  :)'>^)  and  upwards, 
must  be  jKiid  in  bank-money.  Every  merehant  was  con- 
seniicntly  obliged  lo  keep  an  aivoun't  Mith  the  bank,  in 
order  to  make  his  «»rdinary  payments. 

The  Bank  of  Amstenlam  profesMil  to  lend  out  no  pari  of 
its  deposits,  and  to  p«>»scss  coin  or  bulli«tn  to  the  full  value 
of  the  cn?dits  given  in  its  lionks.  Tlie  necessary  ex|H»niien 
ami  pn»fitH  of  the  establishment  wen*  provided  f.ir  b>  means 
of  certain  lVM»f«,  pavable  by  tin*  menhants  uium  openini;  ac- 
counts, and  U|H>n  making  translers.  and  from  small  fiuiw 
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fi)r  irregularity.  In  llio  account  ^ivcn  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
of  this  bank,  he  suys,  *  At  Amsterdam,  n«>  iwinl  of  faith  is 
better  established,  than  that  for  every  ^;uilder  circulated  as 
bank-money,  there  is  a  corrohpondin;?  guilder  in  gold  or 
silver  to  bo  found  in  the  treasure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
{'uaranteo  that  it  should  be  so.  The  bank  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  four  rei^rninj;  burj^omasters,  who  are  chanircd 
every  year.  Each  new  set  of  burjjomasters  visits  the 
treasure,  compares  it  with  the  books,  recvives  it  upon  oath, 
and  delivers  it  over,  with  the  same  awful  s^iU-mnity,  to  the 
set  which  succeeds  ;  and  in  that  sober  and  relii^ious  ci^untry, 
oaths  are  not  vet  disregarded.'  This  was  written  in  1 77b  : 
but  it  appeared,  when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  that  the 
directors  had  some  time  before  privately  lent  a  sum  of 
nearly  one  million  sterling  to  the  states  of  Holl md  and 
Friesland ;  and  this  discovery  mainly  tended  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  the  bank. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg,  established  in  KilO,  proceeds 
upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam.  It  does  not  issue  notes  nor  discount  bills, 
but  simply  receives  bullion  in  deposit.  For  every  bar  of 
silver  of  a  certain  fineness  (forty-soven  parts  pure  silver  and 
one  part  of  alloy),  and  of  a  given  weight,  called  the  *  marc 
of  Cologne,'  equivalent  to  3G0S  troy  grains,  the  bank  gives 
credit  on  its  books  for  442  lufiH  banco  money  of  account ; 
and  any  person  having  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
may  be  paid  in  similar  bars  at  the  rate  of  444  Ittbti  banco. 
The  difference,  which  is  less  than  one-half  per  cent.,  is 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  It 
does  not  allow  any  but  citizens  of  Hamburg  to  have  accounts 
open  in  its  books,  lliis  establishment  is  understood  to  be 
exceedingly  well  managed.  The  bank  of  Nuremberg, 
opened  in  lG2l,was  established  upon  the  same  plan  as  a 
liank  of  deposit. 

Next  in  point  of  date  among  these  establishments,  we 
find  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  opened  in  1694. 
As  we  propose  to  devote  a  separato  section  to  the  description 
of  the  principles  and  practico  of  this  bank,  we  shall  not 
further  notice  it  in  this  place. 

The  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  in  1703  as  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  circulation,  subsequently  (1791)  became  a  bank 
of  issue.  This  institution  has  now  in  a  great  uiciLsure  lost 
its  commercial  character,  and  has  become  an  engine  of  the 
government  for  managing  the  public  debt  and  finances. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  which  had  become  the 
sole  circulating  medium  in  Austria,  having  fallen  to  a  con- 
siderable discount  by  reason  of  their  excessive  quantity,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  181G,  with  the  two- fold  object 
of  diminishing  the  pai^er  currency,  and  of  performing  the 
onlinary  banking-functions.  Its  capital  consists  of  lio 
millions  of  llorins  (about  eleven  millions  sterling),  ten- 
elevenths  of  which  was  subscribed  in  paper- money,  and  the 
remainder  in  coin.  The  available  or  trading-capital  of  the 
bank  is  therefore  only  about  one  million  sterling :  the 
paper  currency  lias  been  converted  into  government-bonds, 
iwaring  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  payable  in 
coin.  These  bonds  are  not  tran^terable  but  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  government,  by  whom  a  sinking  fund  is 
provided  for  their  gradual  redemption  at  fitly  i)er  cent,  of 
their  nominal  value,  upon  a  plan  w  hich,  if  adhered  to,  will 
effect  that  object  in  thirty-six  >ears  from  its  eonnnencement. 

The  Banks  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  were  erected  in  1765, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  slate.  These  are  banks  of  deiwsit 
and  issuo,  and  are  likewise  discounting-oilices  for  bills  of 
exchange. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  three  dif- 
ferent banks  were  cstablishe«l  at  St.  Petersburg  ;    these 
were,  the  Loan  Bank,  the  Assignation  Bank,  auil'tiie  L/)un 
Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns.    The  first  makus  advances 
upon  deposits  of  bullion  and  jewels,  and  allows  interest 
upon  all  sums  deposited  for  at  least  a  year.    This  bank  is 
carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital   in 
St.  Petersburg.    The  Assignation   Bank,  opened  in   St.  I 
Petersburg  and  Mosch>w  in   1 770,  issues  the  government  t 
paper-money,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  imperial  establi.-ih-  I 
ment.     The  L<i:in  Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns  advaiK'es 
money  on  real  security.     It  is  likewise  a  di^'ount-bank,  < 
and  aet^  as  an  in:«urance  company.     The  Aid  Bank,  csta-  I 
blished  in  J7l»7,  advjncc^  money  to  relieve  estates  from  . 
mortgnires,  and  to  provide   for  their  improvement.     The  \ 
pimctual  payment  of  interest  upon  its  advances  is  enforeed  : 
by  taking  their  estiitirs  from  tiie  possession  of  defaulters  i 
until  the  eulirc  debt  is  discharged.  | 


The  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia,  which  was  established 
in  1818,  receives  deposits  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  has  a 
department  for  transferring  credits  from  one  account  to 
another,  in  the  manner  of  the  banks  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburg.  It  is  also  a  bank  of  discount,  and  makes 
advances  upon  merchandise  of  home  production.  Its 
capital,  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  is  declared  to  be 
sacred  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government,  and  free 
from  all  taxation,  setiuestralion,  or  attachment,  as  well  as 
from  calls  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  state.  This 
bank  has  branches  at  Moscow,  Archangel,  and  other  im- 
portant commercial  towns  in  the  empire. 

The  Bank  of  France,  established  in  1803.  has  a  capital  of 
ninett  millions  of  francs  (3,OUO,0(iO/.  sterling),  di\ided  into 
OtMKK)  shares,  called  Bank  artinns  of  1000  francs  each. 
The  bank  has  re*mirchased  more  than  20,000  of  these 
actions,  thereby  reducing  its  actual  capital  in  that  propor- 
tion. This  association  alone  enjoys  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes  in  France.  It  is  besides  a  bank  of  deposit  and  cir- 
culation. 

This  bank  is  obliged  to  open  an  account  with  any  person 
who  may  re(iuire  it ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  charge  any  com- 
mission for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  banking-businesft. 
Its  profits  result  frem  the  use  of  money  deposited  by  its 
customers,  from  the  issue  of  its  own  notes,  and  from  dis- 
counts upon  mcreantile  bills  ;  besides  which,  a  charge  is 
made  ever}-  six  months  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  for  the  salb 
custody  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  upon  which  it 
has  made  advances.  The  affairs  of  this  bank  are  managed 
by  a  governor  and  deputy- governor,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  King,  and  by  sevunteen  regents  and  three  censors 
elected  from  among  the  share-holders.  A  full  statement 
(compte  rendu)  is  published  ever)*  year,  which  furnishes  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  ;  and  to  this 
regulation  we  may  perhaps  attribute,  in  some  degree,  the 
excellence  of  its  juanagement  and  its  present  flourishing 
condition. 

The  business  of  banking,  as  conducted  by  natives  in  the 
interior  of  India,  is  chictly  confined  to  the  issuing  and  dis- 
counting of  bills  of  exchange.  These  native  bankers  are 
called  Shroffs,  and  the  bills  in  which  they  deal  are  called 
Hoondees.  Tliey  do  not  issue  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer.  Tlierc  is  a  very  considerable  circulation  of  hoondees ; 
the  interior  inland  business  being  principally  conducted  by 
their  means.  The  great  banking-houses  at  Benares  have 
branches  of  their  establishments  in  almost  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Hindostan  ;  and  by  their  means  remittances  firom 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  are  greatly  facilitated. 
Europeans  have  not  yet  undertaken  this  branch  of  business, 
except  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  An  attempt  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  an  English  house  in  Calcutta,  to  esta- 
blish a  bank  at  Bhauleah,  but  without  success. 

There  were  at  one  time  four  private  banks  in  Calcutta 
managed  by  Eurojieans  ;  but  two  of  them  have  ceased  to 
operate.  Only  one  of  these  banks  issues  notes :  its  circula- 
tion was  at  one  time  between  40,000/.  and  50,000/.,  but  its 
issues  have  lately  been  much  contracted. 

A  government  bank,  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of 
Bengal,  was  opened  in  1800.  Its  capital  is  500,000/.,  one- 
fit\h  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  East  India  Company. 
This  bank  is  said  to  have  proved  a  great  convenience  to  tho 
community  and  the  Bengal  government,  especially  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  its  notes  ehielly  circulate.  Tliis  establishment 
receives  deposits,  discounts  bills,  and  effects  remittances  to 
and  from  country  districts,  as  well  as  issues  its  own  notes : 
the  amount  of  its  pa(K'r  in  circulation  is  about  800,000/., 
in  notes  >aryin<jr  in  amount  from  ten  rupees  to  80,000 
(1/.  to  2UU0A);  the  larirest  part  is  in  notes  of  100  rupees 
and  upwards.  In  l^lii  the  bank  obtained  a  new  charter 
for  five  years,  but  exists  now  under  the  sufferanoQ  of  tke 
government.  The  management  is  vested  in  nine  direotan* 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Indian  government. 
The  president  is  chosen  from  among  their  oidi  oody  by  tke 
directors.  Natives  are  eligible  to  become  directors,  noot 
of  whom  are  paid  ftir  their  services.  A  statement  of  its 
affairs  i?)  submitted  twice  in  each  year  to  tho  proprietctSa 
and  sent  to  the  government.  This  bank  has  at  times  lost 
considerably  through  having  advanced  money  on  forned 
documents  to  natives,  who  are  great  adepts  at  this  kina  of 
dishonesty.  Although  thus  closely  connected  with  tba 
govern iiient,  the  bank  does  not  transact  its  mone^  business. 
The  government  keeps  its  own  treasury  quite  distined  tut 
frequcutly  holds  a  cousiderabte  sum  in  Uw  DOlOf  of  ttf  NttlU 
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The  tkvenfte  dividend  made  in  the  proprieiofs'  has  been 
from  nine  to  ten  per  cent. :  the  stock  bears  a  hi^h  pre- 
niiura. 

There  is  a  bank  at  Madras  which  is  altogether  a  govern- 
ment concern.  It  receives  deposits,  disc^)unts  ])ills,  and 
usues  niites  which  have  no  circulation  beyond  the  hniits  of 
the  rity  of  Madras.  Tlie  business  transacted  by  this  esta- 
bUshnient  is  not  of  any  f^rcat  extent :  it  yields  an  annual 
profit  of  ab«)ut  10,0001.  to  the  East  India  Company. 

Bombay  has  no  banking  establishment.  Some  ycai*s  aj^o 
tlie  resilient  government  proposed  to  form  one  :  but  their 
sufrjfestion  was  disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
London.  The  reasons  for  this  disapproval  are  said  to  have 
been  the  danger  of  abuse;  the  difiiculfy  of  cxorcisin*;  any 
elTectual  control ;  and  the  apprehension  that  the  1:1  dui  of 
a  charter  must,  in  the  publico  estimation,  constitute  tiie  bank 


greatest  de^rrec,  and  if  at  any  time  tlieir  emirse  of  maiiag«-^ 
ment  has  been  su<;h  as  to  <-ounteract  IJio  advantaf^es  they 
brinjr.  and  to  derange  the  money  dcalinj^b  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  established,  the  evil  bus  arisen  from  the  want 
of  an  adequate  acrpiaintjuu-e  with  the  ]>rinciples  ui)on  which 
their  proceedinijs  shouM  be  ll>un(le<l.  In  this  respe<-t,  pub- 
lic banks  may  intlced  be  rendered  in  the  liijihest  rlegrco 
public  nuisances,  but  such  nn  elVect  is  far  from  beinj;  tlio 
necessary  attt-ndant  ni  the  bankintr  system ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  confukiilly  allirmc*!,  that  n«)  institutions  ai-o  ho 
well  calculated  to  preserve  onlor  and  steadiness  throuffhout 
conmicrcial  transartitins.  In  this  country,  antl  in  our  own 
day,  we  have  seen  and  felt  the  disastrous'  etfccts  of  a  want 
of  knowlerliic  in  this  hraiirli  of  political  Kcionce  on  iho  part 
of  tlmse  wht)  have  ilirecteil  our  iinti.»uul  bank,  one  of  th« 
nuist  pi>w(.'rrul  cn^'ines  of  nio<K>rn  times,  and  it  Tias  only  been 
thnnijib  the  d!>rr.s^i.jn«t  ami  invi-hii'/dtions  iliut  havr  arisen 


a  {government  concern,  even  thoujrh  the  ;rovernmcnt  should 

have  no  other  connexion  with  it.  j  out  oniK*-*-  d;s;i>ters  that  wo  have  at  Icnulli  bnmjrhi  out, go 

II.  OtijerU  ami  General  Piinnfdrs  of  liufikhnr.—  Vrom  '  as  to  be  felt  and  acknowhdL'ed  an«l  aeii^d  upon,  sound  and 
wliat  wo  have  already  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  banking  !  safe  principles  Ibr  r*-irulatin>r  that  trmle  by  whieii  all  olhor 
establishments  are  undertaken  with  veiy  dilferent  objects,    trades  aiv  principallv  rei;uiated. 
and  are  prosecuted  by  very  dilferent  methods.    The  whole        In  the  eelebra  ted  "report  deli  vi^red  bv  the  committee  of  Ihc 


I' 
H«)use  oi  Ci>mmfwis,  a])po<nted,  in  the  year  lH\o,  to  inifuire 

into  the  causes  o(  the  hi.uh  pnre  of  bullion,  and  its  eH'ect  on 
the  ciivulalinir  medium,  we  lind  reeiirded  sonu)  of  the  wildest 
th(N)ries  that  could  well  be  conceived,  and  which  wirre  then 
t:ravely  put  fohh  anil  acte'l  upon  by  what  were  called  prac- 
tical nu'u.  Anion;:  others  th»'  LToxeriiMr  and  deputy  Kitvernor 
of  the  Dank  of  Kn<;land,  m«'n  who,  fmm  their  sialion  and 
commercial  hiandiiu;,   must  have  hail  ciin»iderahle  ex|M*ri- 

lions,  both 
le  amiuint 


inay  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  banks  of  deposit, 
banks  of  issue,  and  banks  which  e.xercise  both  these  func- 
tions. 

Banks  of  de|)osit,  strictly  speakintr,  are  those  which,  jike 
the  old  bank  of  Amsterdan).  simply  receive  the  money  or 
valuables  of  others  into  custo<ly,  and  keep  them  hourde<l  in 
their  cotters  till  called  iiir  by  the  depo>itors.  However  con- 
venient such  an  establishment  nuiy  be  to  the  ]>ersons  by 

whom  it  is  uswl,  it  must  be  e\ident  that  it  can  contribute  j  ence  in  re^unl  to  the  working  of  financial  <»j>i»rai 
nothing  to  the  {^cneral  wealth  of  a  (rommunity,  and  that  the  concurred  on  that  twcasion  in  the  opinion,  that  tl 
only  means  of  profit  which  it  provides  lijr  those  who  conduct  I  (»f  notes  issued  by  the  bank  could  not  in  any  way  operate 
it,  must  arise  from  payments  made  by  it^  cu.stomers  in  the  '  upon  the  price  nf  bullion  or  the  state  of  fon-ijiu  excban;;es; 
shape  of  commissions,  or  fines  which  partake  of  the  nature  ,  and  *  state«l  to  the  committw  a  tlnctrine,  of  the  truth  of 
of  eonimissions.  If,  instead  of  bur\inj,'  the  dipt  ami  worn  '  which  they  pnii'e>hed  themselves  to  be  most  thorou;»hly  con- 
coin*  of  which  its  hoards  were  composed,  the  Bank  of  vimvd,  that  then*  can  be  no  p«>ssihle  excess  in  the  issue  of 
Amsterdam  had  converted  them  into  money  of  the  proper  l^mk  -•(■  Kn«;land  ]iaper  so  loiiir  as  the  advances  in  which  it 
standanl,  and  had  lent  the  same  at  interest  upon  proper  |  is  isxncd  are  made  upon  the  ])nn<Mple  which  at  present  guides 
serurilies,  no  commissions  need  have  Iwen  rcijuired  from  its  j  the  conduct  of  the  directors  -  that  is,  so  lonj^  as  the  discount 
customers,  who  would  in  so  far  have  been  benefited  :  and  a  of  mercantile  hills  is  confine^l  to  paper  of  undoubted  solidity, 
considerable  capital  beinij  set  free  for  the  prosecution  of ;  ari>in.i^  out  of  real  ct>mmercial  transactions,  and  payable  at 
(fimmercial  enterprises,  the  country  mii^ht  have  thence  de-  '  sliort  an<l  fixed  peritnls.' 
rived  continued  auditions  to  its  wealth.  j      The  fallacy  of  this  ])Ohilinn  has  been  so  fully  shown,  Inith 

Bank]!  of  dejwsit,  in  this  c<nifined  sense  of  the  word,  are  .  by  the  cimimittee  above  mentioned  and  on  suhse(|uent  occa- 
nnw  ver)'  little  used,  and  the  term  is  jxenerally  understood  sions,  that  allhou;:h  it  was  then  probably  held  to  ha  sound 
to  mean  an  establishment  which  /r/iif\  as  well  as  tah'^  the  doctrine  by  the  mtijority  of  commercial  men,  it  has  since 
property  of  others,  andderivt?s  its  profits  from  char«;inir  a  :  been  wholly  abandoned  as  untenable,  by  every  one  who  has 
liiiriier  rate  of  interest  than  it  allows.  Some  banks  of  this  |  examined  the  subject :  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  rcfuto 
d»'»criplion,  such  as  the  private  banks  in  J^jnd«m,  do  not!  it  here.  But  for  the  unnatural  state  of  thintrs  arisin;;  out  of 
allow  any  interest  upon  sums  placed  in  tlieir  custody.  j  the  act  which  restrained  the  Bank  of  Kni^land  fnun  paytn};^ 

In  like  manner  there  are  few.  if  any,  e<itahli^hments  which  its  notes  in  j;«»ld.  such  a  »loctrinc  could  n«it  have  been  >afely 
are  purely  banks  of  i>sue.  A  banker  sends  forth  his  pro-  ;  acted  upm  for  many  weeks  ln«;et her,  and  woidd  havebruu^ht 
missory  notes,  at\er  incurring;  thi*  necessary  expenses,  that  on  its  own  refutation  throu^zh  the  demands  for  bullion  that 
he  may  employ  to  bis  own  pndlt,  during;  the  time  that  would  have  drained  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 
the  nijtes  remain  in  circulation,  the  nmiu-)  or  property  for  |  The  true  priiu'iple  upon  which  bank  issues  should  bo 
which  he  may  have  cxchau'^ed  them,  anil  by  this  course  poverncd  is  now  understtvul  to  he— that  the  circulation 
he  gives  to  his  establi^hnienl  the  mixcfl  cliarac'tiT  (»f  a  bank  should  at  all  times  he  kept  full,  but  without  any  rcdun- 
of  isihue  and  of  circulation.  The  exjiresMDn,  hank  of  cin-u-  dancy  ;  and  the  simple  means  whereby  this  stale  of  thinj;:* 
lation,  is  fretiuently  understcXHl  to  siu'uify  a  c«)ncern  which  may  be  determined  and  rejrulate«l  are  (except  on  ver\  extra- 
issues  its  own  notes,  but  it  si'cms  better,  for  tlie  sake  of  per-  ordinary  emerireiicie-i)  ott'ired  by  the  state  <if  the  foni;:n 
ipicuity,  to  draw  the  distiu'-tion  here  made.  In  ^'I'ueral,  exchanges.  Keepin;j  this  principle  ami  this  indication 
those  bankers  who  issue  their  own  imies  and  circul.ite  the  constantly  in  vi<'W.  nothin;;  cm  be  easier  than  fir  a  ]H)wer- 
nioney  of  others,  which  by  tint  means  cmiies  into  their  pos-  ful  estai»li-linient  like  the  Bank  of  En^rland  to  nrcveiit  any 
session,  likewise  receive  deposits :  thi>  at  least  i>  the  piac- '  nvurrence  of  thnM*  disastrim-*  C'>njanctures  which,  under 
lice  in  thin  kinjrd«>m.  In  each  of  theca-e-  di'-crilH'd,  with  .  the  name  of  panics,  have  occasionally  interfered  with  iho 
the 
ne; 
capital, 

^U| 

ciallv  asjjcxriatinns  formed  for  the  >aine  purpoe,  u^ua'llv  [  will  henceforth  he  hardly  po>>ihle  flir  Mich  a  cohjnnclua'  to 
IiOv«ess  cnn-i'lerable  wealth,  and  ar»'  th«>«ii:ht  deserxini;  of  arise,  except  tlnouu'h  the  iniscoii'lm-t  or  culpable  ne«lij;eiico 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public;  ami  there  can  hv  no  nfth- directors  of  the  Bank.  A  small  ciUicctixe.  if  appbtnl 
d<>ubt,  that  so  lonj;  as  they  conduct  their  Im^iincsrt  with  in-  j  in  time,  hy  means  of  an  e\cbani:e  operali  .11,  will   aUvayji 


t}^nry 
iineertain 
nben 
ffliewnt 


y  would' frequently  lie  dormant  and  unpr'nluctive  for  '  to  ho  followed  by  wule-spread  ruiii.  ^ 

tain  periods  inlht?h:indsol  individuals.  I'nbhc  bank-i,  ;  Tlii>  opinion  is  not  of  couim'  nieanl  to  applv  U\  fi'utiiral 
established  under  proper  rejiulation-,  and  Mi'»iecttMl  to  ;  panic>,  auain-t  the  evil  etVecls  of  which,  it  must  W  obvious, 
"♦oontiili  are  calculated  to  pimiuce  this  beneiii  in  the  ;  that   no  prudence  on  the  part  of  fho^e  who  n-L'uIate  the 
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currency  of  tho  oountry  ran  alloiiuther  provide ;  but  8uch  a 
state  of  thinfVH  is  very  iiuUkcly  to  arise  in  the  present  da\, 
and  in  every  succeeding  year  we  may  Iioihj  that  the  sproail 
of  information  amon<;  tho  people  will  render  such  an  event 
btill  less  probable. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  part  of  the  subject  than  by 
the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  SiniiXi  {jrctUlh  of  Nations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  G9),  in  his  chapter  on  Money :— *  It  is  not  by  aug- 
menting tho  capital  of  tho  country,  but  by  rendering  a 
greater  part  of  that  capital  active  and  productive  than  would 
otherwise  be  so,  that  the  most  judicious  o))erations  of 
banking  can  increase  the  industry  of  tho  country.  That 
part  uf  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  tu  keep  by  him 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  is  so  much  dead  stock — which,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  situation,  produces  nothing,  either  to  him  or 
to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking  en- 
able him  to  convert  this  dead  stock  into  active  and  pro- 
ductive stock — into  materials  to  work  upon,  into  tools  to 
work  with,  and  into  provisions  and  subsistence  to  work  for  : 
into  stock  which  produces  something  both  to  himself  and  to 
bis  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates 
in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  tlie  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and  distributed  to 
the  proper  censumers,  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ready 
money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  which  produces  nothing  to 
the  country.  Tho  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  sub- 
stituting paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  portion  of  this  gold 
and  silver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  this 
dead  stock  into  active  and  productive  stock— into  stock 
which  produces  something  to  the  country.  Tlie  gold  and 
silver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very  pro- 
perly be  compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while  it  circulates 
and  carries  to  market  all  tho  grass  and  corn  of  the  country, 
itself  produces  not  a  single  pile  of  either.  The  judicious 
operations  of  banking,  by  providing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so 
violent  a  metaphor)  a  sort  of  waggon- way  through  the  air, 
enable  the  country  to  convert  as  it  were  a  great  part  of  its 
highways  into  pastures  and  corn-fields,  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease very  considerably  tho  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour.' 

III.  HUtory  and  Constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England, — 
This  estabhshmeut,  uncjuestionably  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  Kurope,  was  pnyecte*!  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr. 
"William  Patterson,  in  169-i.  The  scheme  having  received 
the  sanction  and  supiwrt  of  the  Government,  to  whom  the 
^yholoof  the  capital  was  to  be  lent,  the  subscription  was 
fillcMl  in  ten  days  from  its  being  first  opened ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  Julj',  Tool,  the  Bank  received  its  charter  of  incor- 
|)onition.  1  his  charter  provides,  *  that  the  management  and 
government  of  the  corporation  be  committed  to  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  shall  lie 
elected  between  the  25th  nf 'March  and  the  25th  of  April 
every  jeiir,  from  among  the  members  of  tho  company  ; — 
that  those  otlicers  must  be  natural-born  subjet^ts  of  England, 
or  have  l»een  natunilizi'd ;  — that  they  shall  p«Jhsess,  in  their 
own  names  and  for  their  own  use,  severally,  viz..  tlie  gover- 
nor (at  least)  4000/.,  tlie  deputy-governor' :^000/.,  and  each 
director  2000/.  of  the  capiud  &tot^'k  of  the  said  corporatiim  ; — 
that  thirteen  or  nion*  of  the  said  governors  and  directors 
(of  whom  the  governor  or  deputy-governor  shall  bo  always 
out')  shall  constitute  a  Court  of  Directors,  for  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  alJairs  of  the  companv  :— that  no  dividend  shall 
at  any  time  be  mado  by  the  sairl  governor  and  company, 
save  only  out  of  the  inleri'^t.  pmiit,  ur  prodme  arising  <mt 
of  the  said  capital  stmk  «.r  fund.  i»r  by  smh  dealing  as  is 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament.'  Kacli  elector  nnist  be  ])os- 
HessM  of  at  leaj^l  .lOO/.  capital  stock  oi'  the  company.  Four 
general  courts  to  be  held  in  every  year,  in  the  ni(mths  of 
April.  .Inh,  September,  and  l)e<emlier :  and  special  general 
€-ourts  to  lie  .sunnnoned  at  all  timi*s  uptui  the  retjuinition  of 
nine  ipjalifbd  proprietors.  The  majjiiity  of  ehrtors  present 
at  general  courts  to  have  the  iiowerof  making  b\e-laws  for 
tiie  i^'tivernnieiil  of  the  ror])oration  ;  but  such  b\e-laws  must 
not  be  repuj:nant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingilom. 

Tiie  original  ejpital  of  the  Bank.  whi«-h  amounted  to 
1  .JoO.OiJU/.,  was,  us  already  menlioned,  lent  to  Government, 
who  paid  hiterest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent., 
with  a  turlhiT  allowance  ol -toiMi/.  a  year  for  management. 

'IIm:  ni->t  charter  was  -rranted  toc(»nlinue  for  eleven  \ears 
rerlain.  or  till  a  >  ear's  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705. 

In  lt>U7  a  new  subscription  was  raised  and  lent  to  Go- 


vernment to  the  amount  of  1,001 ,17 1/.  10«.,  which  ium 
was  repaid  in  1707,  and  the  capital  again  reduced  to  iU 
original  amount.  In  tho  followmg  year  the  charter  wan 
renewed  until  1732;  and  in  1713  a  still  further  exteniioii 
was  granted  for  ten  years,  or  until  1742.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions  the  capital  was  raised  by  now  subscriptionn 
to  5,559,995/.  In  1722  further  subscriptions  were  received, 
amounting  to  3,400,000/. ;  and  in  1 742,  when  the  charter 
was  again  renewed  until  1764,  a  call  made  upon  the  stock- 
holders raised  the  entire  capital  to  9f800,000/.  A  further 
call  of  10  per  cent,  upon  this  amount  was  made  in  1746. 
The  charter  was  again  renewed  until  1786 ;  but  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  was  continued  until  1812,  a  call 
of  8  per  cent,  having  been  made  in  1782.  In  1800  tho 
charter  was  further  extended  until  twelve  months'  noCioo 
after  the  1st  of  August,  1833;  and  in  1816  the  directors 
were  empowered  to  appropriate  a  part  of  their  undivided 
profits  among  the  proprietors,  by  adding  25  per  cent,  to  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  These  successive  additions  raised  tho 
capital  of  the  Bank  to  14,553,000/.,  the  whole  of  which 
amount  was,  as  it  was  raised,  lent  to  Government.  At  the 
last  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  which  was  granted  in 
1 833  (Act  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  98),  a  provision  was  made  for 
the  repayment,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  one-fourth  part 
of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank.  At  each  of  the  times  before 
mentioned  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  some  advantage 
was  given  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  in  the  sliape  of  an 
advance  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  without  any 
interest.  At  present,  the  rate  paid  by  Government  for  tho 
Bank  capital  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

From  its  first  institution,  the  Bank  of  England  has  dis- 
counted mercantile  bills.  The  rate  of  discount  charged 
fluctuated  at  firsti  but  was  usually  between  4}  and  6  per 
cent.  In  1695  a  distinction  was  madd  in  this  respect,  in 
favour  of  persons  who  used  the  Bank  for  purposes  of  uepoait : 
for  such  persons  inland  bills  were  discounted  at  4  J,  and  fhreign 
bills  at  3  per  cent. ;  whilo  to  all  other  persons  the  rate  was  6 
per  cent,  upon  both  descriptions  of  bills.  After  that  time  the 
rates  wore  equalized  to  all  classes,  and  tluctuatod  between 
4  and  5  per  cent,  until  1773,  when  5  per  cent,  was  fixed  as 
the  rate  of  discount  upon  all  descriptions  of  bills ;  and  at 
this  per  centagc  the  Bank  continued  to  discount  bills  until 
June,  1822,  when  it  was  lowered  to  4  per  cent.  The  rato 
was  again  advanced  to  5  ncr  cent,  during  the  panict  in 
Dec.  1825 ;  but  was  lowered  in  July,  1827,  to  4  per  cent.» 
and  has  continued  at  that  rate  since. 

Shortly  after  its  first  establishment,  the  Bank  Iwas  in- 
volved in  some  ditlicultics,  and  was  obliged,  in  1696,  even 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  notes»  which  were  tJien  at  a 
considerable  discount.  Having  received  assistance  from 
Govcniment,  this  difliculty  was  soon  surmounted ;  and  the 
establishment  was  not  again  placed  in  the  same  dilemma 
until  1797,  when  the  celebrated  Bank  Restriction  Act  was 
passed,  which  will  require  a  more  particular  notice. 

In  ]7U8  an  Act  was  passed,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  declaring  that '  during  the  continuance  of  that 
cor|)oration  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  body 
politic,  erected  or  to  bo  erected,  otlicr  than  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ur  for  any  other  per- 
sons whatever  united,  or  to  be  united,  in  covenants  of  part- 
nership exceeding  the  number  of  six  i)ersons,  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  ur  notes  payable  on 
demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  tlie 
iKirrowing  thereof.'  This  Act  continued  in  force  until  1886, 
when  it  was  partially  repealeil,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  forma- 
tion of  banking  e>tabli.shments  for  the  issue  of  notes  with 
more  than  six  partners,  at  any  distance  exece<ling  sixty-five 
miles  fi-om  J^>ndon ;  but  these  establishments  were  re- 
strained from  lia\ing  any  branches  i;i  l^ndon;  and  it  was 
expressly  declareil  that  the  partners,  jointly  and  severally, 
should  be  held  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  bank  with  which 
they  might  be  connected. 

Until  a  very  reeent  i)eri«Hl.  ii  was  not  doubted  that  the 
Act  of  1708,  as  above  iles»eril»ed,  forbade  the  formation  of 
banks  «>f  all  descriptions  having  more  than  six  imrtnem, 
and  this  impression  was  univer>ally  acted  upon.  Even  the 
discussions  which  prcH-edeil  the  partial  rclaxatiiin  of  its 
provisions,  in  1HJ6.  failed  to  sugge>t  any  diflcn*nt  views 
reganling  it.  During  the  negtHnations  of  1833  for  tho 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  strong  doubts  were  conceived 
U|Hin  the  point  as  to  whether  the  restriction  was  not  confined 
to  the  forbidding  only  of  banks  of  issue ;  and  the  law-ofllocr^ 
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of  the  crown,  navlng  boon  rallo<l  upon  for  their  opinion  on 
the  BubjcK^t,  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  hanks, 
provided  they  did  not  issue  their  own  notes  payable  to 
bearer,  might  have  been  at  any  time  established  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  To  remove  all  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  Act  of  1 833,  expressly 
authorising  the  establishment  of  banks,  which  do  not  issuo 
notes,  with  any  number  of  partners,  in  any  place  within  or 
without  the  limits  to  which  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  regard  to  issuing  notes,  now  applies. 

The  Bank  is  expressly  prohibited  from  engsiging  in  any 
commercial  undertaking,  other  than  transactions  purely 
and  legitimately  connected  with  banking  operations,  such 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  coin  or  bullion,  and  bills  of 
exchange.  But  a  power  being  given  to  tho  corporation  to 
advance  money  upon  the  security  of  goods  and  merchandise, 
it  was  of  course  necessary  to  empower  the  directors  to  sell 
the  same  for  their  reimbursement. 

In  the  year  1759  the  Bank  bc^an  to  issue  notes  for  10/., 
having  previously  not  put  any  into  circulation  below  20/. 
Notes  of  5/.  value  were  first  issued  in  1 793,  and  in  March, 
1797,  1/.  and  2/.  notes  were  brought  into  use.  The  issue 
of  the  latter,  except  in  one  partial  instance,  ceased  in  fact 
in  1821,  and  by  law  on  the  5th  of  April,  1829,  since  which 
time  5/.  is  the  smallest  sum  for  which  any  bank  in  England 
may  send  forth  its  notes  payable  to  bearer. 

The  necessity  for  the  issue  of  notes  for  so  small  an  amount 
as  1/.  arose  out  of  the  act  of  1 797,  which  restricted  the  Bank 
finom  making  payments  in  gold,  a  measure  which  was  forced 
upon  it  by  tho  Anancial  operations  of  the  government,  then 
verjr  largely  indebted  to  the  corporation.  Tho  contest  in 
which  this  country  was  at  that  time  engaged,  although  not 
actually  so  expensive  as  the  war  became  at  a  subsequent 
period,  brought  with  it  demands  \\\xi\\  the  Treasury,  which 
were  the  more  diiUcult  to  be  met  owing  to  the  comparative 
incx|N!rienco  of  the  minister  in  raising  extraordinary  sup- 
plies. These  demands  could  then  only  be  answered  through 
the  assihtanco  of  tho  Bank;  and  as  nearly  all  the  sums 
drawn  from  it  resolved  themsidves  into  bullion  to  be  sent 
abroad,  its  coffers  were  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  towards 
the  end  of  Februarv,  1 797,  it  became  manifest  that  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  drain  for  a  very  short  time  longer  would 
find  the  directors  without  the  power  of  answerini^  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  as  well 
su  of  justice  towards  the  Bank  to  interpose,  and  to  shieM  it 
from  a  catastrophe  towards  which  it  had  been  hurried 
through  yielding  to  the  solicitations  for  assistance  made  by 
the  Kovemnicnt.  On  Satunlay,  the  2.>th  of  February,  only 
l,27u,OU0/.  in  coin  and  bullion  remained  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank.  On  the  following  day  an  order  in  council  was 
issued,  prohibiting  the  directors  fn)m  paying  their  notes  in 
specie  until  the  sense  of  parliament  could  bo  taken  on  the 
subject.  The  pnMnul^ation  to  the  public  of  this  order  bciiij; 
acoiuipanied  by  assurances  of  tbe  allhient  cinuiinstances  of 
the  corimration,  as  well  as  by  a  doclanitinn  on  the  part  of 
the  leuding  bankers  and  merchants  of  Lond»n  ])lcdging 
themselves  to  receive  buiik-noter)  in  payment  of  any  sums 
flue  t')  them,  fuileil  to  make  any  injurious  i!upressi«in.  A 
ri>mniitti*c  of  the  llouseof  Commons  was  imniedi-.itelyafler- 
wards  appointed  to  intfuire  into  the  afl'airs  of  the  Bank,  which 
niuimittec  reporte<l  llial  a  surplus  of  elfects  to  tlie  amount 
of 3,82>,H'J0/.  vi.is  ])Ossesw?d  by  the  eor|Miratio]i  t»vur  and 
abcjve  itscapital  of  11,08 1,H00/.  then  in  the  hands  of^Mvem- 
tnent.  The  circum-stances  by  which  this  measure  whs  rcn- 
dereil  ne»-essary  vwre  altouclhcr  of  a  i>«>litical  nature,  an<l 
the  only  blame  that  can  1>e  attached  to  the  diriM-tors  of  the 
Bank  fur  their  comluct  on  that  mrasion  arises  out  of  their 
abandon n If  nt  of  their  own  better  judgmiMit  to  the  urgent 
htlicitations  of  the  government,  nia<le  upon  the  pU-a  '»f  a 
Mrong  ne'*ossity  in  the  tlicn  alarming  hituation  of  puldic 
aifairs.  In  the  conte^t  then  cairicd  on.  which,  v\ilh  only  a 
few  months*  interval  in  I  so  I  and  1S02,  continued  initil 
1*1 '>.  and  which  involvetl  the  country  in  expcn^'s  of  un- 
|<>4z-.illeh*il  in.i<;nitude,  it  was  <'on>>idere(l  indispen>ablel*urthe 
R->\«-r;inient  to  In-  provided  with  a  powerful  engine  for  car- 
rvinguuil^  thiancial  operations,  and  it  was  thou^lual.iotohave 
bevn  iii'ci'K.<<arv,  under  thove  circumstances,  to  niiuove  trom 
tlieen;;ine  thus  trniployed  the  ordinary  resi)onKibilitieK  which 
kliuulil  attach  to  a  banking  establishment.  Tho  minister 
vho  din^ieil  tlie  allairn  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  He>trictiim  Act  seems  to  have  been  fully  im- 
pn*SM,'<l  with  this  neeua^ity,  and  to  have  had  in  view  the 
p'>Utical  coiiveiiience  of  the  government  rather  than  the  - 


private  advantage  of  the  Bank,  or  the  intcrcsU  of  the  public 
as  distinct  from  the  government,  when,  on  the  second  renewal 
of  the  Restriction  Act,  ho  prevailed  uiion  jmrliamcnt  to  con- 
tinue its  duration  until  one  month  afler  the  conclusion  of  war, 
by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  period  thus  contem- 
plated having  arrive<l  at  the  close  of  1801,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  to 
prolong  the  act  for  a  further  peritxl ;  and  tho  war  having; 
soon  after  recommenced,  tho  restriction  was  again  continued 
until  six  months  after  tho  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace. 

The  financial  efforts  of  the  government  having  been  con- 
tinued upon  a  most  exaggerated  scale  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  tho  treaty  of  peace  in  1814,  the  Bank,  which  had  seconded 
those  efforts,  and  had  made  no  preparation  for  so  total  a 
change  of  system,  procured  the  renewal  of  tho  Suspension 
Act  until  the  5th  July,  1816.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
ungracious  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards  an  esta- 
bli>lmient  to  whoso  assistance  it  had  been  so  largely  indebted 
through  a  series  of  years,  had  a  refusal  been  given  to  the 
demand  thus  made  bv  the  Bank ;  but  if  this  question  had  at 
that  time  been  settled  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  tho  Restriction  Act  would  not  have 
been  renewed.  AH  Europe  was  at  that  time  in  an  unnatural 
state,  equally, but  not  similarly,  with  ourselves,  llic  situation 
of  this  country  was  in  fact  the  verv  op]K)site  of  that  in  which  all 
other  Euroi)ean  countries  were  then  placed.  They  ha«l  been 
compelled  by  the  operation  of  tho  *  Berlin  and  Milan  Dm- 
crees*  to  purchase  at  enormous  prices  wretched  substitutes 
for  the  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce  with  which 
our  warehouses  were  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was  the  in- 
ability to  export  these  goods  in  payment  for  the  naval  and 
military  stores  and  foreign  productions  which  we  consume<l, 
that  had  drained  us  of  gold,  while  the  inability  to  receive 
our  merchandise  ha<l  obliire«l  foreigners  to  take  returns  for 
those  stores  and  productions  in  the  precious  metals,  which 
they  did  not  want,  rather  than  in  our  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce,  by  the  sale  of  which,  in  their  own  country, 
they  could  have  made  enormous  profits.  When,  therefore, 
peace  returned,  and  commerec  was  again  allowed  to  flow 
into  its  natural  channels,  we  found  anxious  customers,  at 
hijrh  prices,  for  goo<ls  which  had  before  been  ruinously  de- 
])ress(Ml,  and  it  ikicamo  as  impossible  to  keep  the  gold  out, 
as  it  had,  under  the  contrary  cireumstances,  been  to  retain 
it  witliin  the  kingdom. 

Had  the  Bank  of  England  at  this  time  contracted  its 
issues  in  oiilv  a  very  trilling  degree,  its  notes  would  have 
been  restored  to  their  full  value,  measured  by  the  price  of 
^old,  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  doubted  if  wo  consider  how 
lar^e  a  proportion  of  their  depreciation  was  recovereil  under 
a  directly  opposite  cours<?  of  proceiMling.  At  the  end  of  1S13, 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  Englan<l  notes  in  circulation  was 
23,H.|4,njo/.,  tile  price  of  ^old  was  5/.  lOf.  per  ounce,  »nd 
the  depreciation  of  Bank-paper  consequently  amimntefl  to 
*J9/.  Iv.  \d.  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  lb  1 1,  the  Bank  issues 
were  incivasod  to  2H,2.'{2,7.{0/.,  and  the  price  of  gold  bad 
faUeii  to  ]/.  Oy.  dd.  per  ounce,  so  that  tbe  notes  were  depre- 
ciated only  to  the  extent  of  9/.  19*.  5f/.  \mr  cent.  This 
statement,  drawn  from  documents  furnisiied  by  the  Bank 
directors  to  parliament,  makes  it  even  doubtful  whether  any 
contraction  whatever  of  th«*ir  issuers  was  necessary  in  order 
to  restoro  Bank  of  England  not(*s  to  their  par  value.  Tho 
rise  ill  value  vvbicli  they  actually  exfKTienced,  amounting  to 
19/.  Ia.  nt/.  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two  thinls  of  their  deprecia- 
tion, vt  as  o(:ca^*ioned,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  issue  of 
more  than  IK  per  cent., by  the  great  quantity  of  pdd  iHmred 
into  the  country  at  tlie  re-opening  of  our  commerce,  ami  no 
doubt  also  in  some  de^ret*  liy  the  diminished  circulation  of 
the  notes  of  etiuntry  bankers. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  (iuld  can  never 
continue  to  circulate  in  the  presence  of  an  inconvertible 
pa|)cr  currency,  and  an  opi>orlunity,  the  liest  that  <'ould  [Hia- 
sibly  have  (dVe'ied  for  extricating  ourselves  from  a  fal.se  fio- 
hititin,  an<l  tor  restoring  our  currency  to  a  souml  ami  healthy 
state,  was  sutfered  to  pa^s  away  unimproved.  The  reason 
for  this  neulect  is  sniricieiitl)  obvious.  The  liank  flirectors, 
however  blameless  for  the  statt;  of  thin^rs  which  (ii>t  caused 
the  restriction,  stNUi  found  that  measure  nreduetive  of  enor- 
mous pn)tits  to  their  establishment,  and  were  anxious  to 
prolong  its  oiieratioii  liy  every  means  within  their  ]M>wer; 
and  the  ministers,  who  had  stdl  large  financial  oiwrations 
to  make,  found  it  most  to  their  convenience  to  c fleet  them  in 
a  rcduudaut  paper  currency 
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Except  at  tlio  ver)'  moment  of  its  enactment,  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  was  for  some  time  so  little  needed  for  the 
security  of  that  coriwration,  that  its  notes,  durinj?  the  first 
three  >ears  of  the  system,  were  fully  on  a  par  with  j?old,and 
sometimes  even  hore  a  small  premium.  In  less  than  seven 
months  after  the  Suspension  Act  was  first  put  in  force,  tlie 
directors  of  the  hank  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  the  corporation  was  in  a  situation  to  resuinn  with 
safety  makinjr  payments  in  specie,  if  the  nolilical  circum- 
stances of  the  fountry  did  not  render  such  a  course  inex- 
pedient. Alter  a  time,  the  suspension  was  found  to  he  so 
ron\enient  and  profitahle  to  the  Hunk,  that  the  wish  to  recur 
to  caah  payments  wai  no  doubt  abandoned  by  the  directors. 
Ill  I8U1  and  the  following  year.  Bank  notes,  owin<;  to  their 
excessive  ({uantity  in  circulation,  fell  to  a  discount  of  7  to  S 
per  cent.,  but  partially  retiovered  in  1803.  and  remained 
until  1810  within  2  or  \l  per  cent,  of  par.  In  the  >L'ar  last 
mentioned  the  depreciation  occurred  which  li-tl  to  the 
appointment  of  the  celebrated  Bullion  Committee.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank,  which  on  the  .'ilst  Au<;ust,  lhU8,  were 
]7.I11,20U/.,  had  increased  to  19,574,180/.  m  the  Inllowinir 
year,  and  on  the  .3 1st  Au^rust,  1 81 0,  amounted  to  J  ^/'JJ, 990/., 
beinjj  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent,  in  two  years— a 
cause  ({uite  sufiicient  to  account  for  their  depreciation. 
In  1811  the  circulation  was  diminished  to  23,'JnG.80O/.,  and 
the  di>count  was  reduced  to  7i  per  cent.  A  further  issue 
a^ain  depressed  the  value  of  Bank  notes,  as  CA>m])arud  with 
pild:  on  the  .'Hst  August,  1814,  the  amount  in  circulation 
was  2><,3()8,'J90/.,  and  the  depreciation  amounted  to  25  per 
cent.  It  is  seldom  that  cause  and  etVect  can  be  thus  clearly 
shown  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  conscrjuence  of  the 
material  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  took 
place  in  1813  and  1814,  such  serious  losses  were  sustained 
by  the  country  bankers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
i!i  1814,  and  the  two  following  years,  2 10  of  them  failed; 
and  the  general  want  of  confidence  thus  occasioned,  so  far 
widened  the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  that  although  the  amount  of  them  in  circulation  in- 
creased, in  1817,  to  29.543,780/.,  their  value  relatively  to 
that  of  gold  was  nearly  restored. 

In  1817,  having  accumulated  nearly  twtdvc  millions  of 
coin  and  liullion,  the  Bank  gave  notice  in  the  month  of 
April,  tbat  all  notes  of]/,  and  2/.  value,  dated  prior  to  18I(>, 
might  be  received  in  gold.  In  the  Septeml)er  ftdlowing,  a 
further  notice  was  given  that  gold  would  be  paid  for  notes 
of  every  description  dated  prior  to  1817.  llie  eifect  of  these 
measures  was  to  drain  the  Bank  of  a  large  |K)rlion  of  its 
bullion,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  no  more  than  3,595,9G0/. 
remained  in  its  coffers,  and  an  act  was  hurried  through  ])ar- 
liament  to  restrain  the  Bank  from  acting  any  further  in 
conformity  with  the  notices  here  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed,  commonly  known  as 
Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  whirh  provided  for  the  gradual  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  Under  the  provisions  ol*  this  law,  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  was  continued  in  force  until  the  1st 
of  February,  1820  ;  IVoni  that  time  to  the  l.st  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  the  Bank  was  re(|uirc<l  to  pay  its  notes  in 
bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  rate  of  4/.  U.  per  ounce  ; 
IVimi  1st  of  October,  1820.  to  1st  of  Mav,  1821.  tbe  rate  of 
bullion  was  reduced  to  3/.  19x.  Cr/.  tWn  the  last-men- 
tioned day,  bullion  might  be  demanded  in  pa>ment  ibr  notes 
at  the  Mint  price  of  .3/.  17*.  lO^d.  per  ounce;  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1823,  the  current  gold  cj)in  of  the  realm  might 
be  demanded.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  as  here  men- 
tioned, were  n-spcctively  anticipated  in  iwint  of  time,  an<l  on 
the  Istot  May,  Ijj.M,  the  Bank  rwommenced  the  payment 
of  their  notes  in  specie. 

One  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  act  arose  out  of  a  sutrges- 
tiou  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Kicardo,  which  appoai-s  calcu- 
lated to  aflbrd  every  requisite  security  against  the  evils  to 
w  hich  any  system  of  pajier  currency  is  exposed.  The  etl'ect 
of  Mr.  Uicanlo's  plan  would  have  been  to  exclude  a  metallic 
currency,  with  the  exception  of  what  might  be  necessary  for 
effecting  small  payments,  by  making  Bank  of  England  notes 
a  legal  tender,  with  the  obligation  inipo.sed  on  the  directors 
to  pay  them,  on  demand,  in  gold  bars  of  the  proper 
standanl,  and  of  a  weight  not  le?.s  than  sixty  ounces  for  any 
one  pjryment.  This  provision,  which  was  temporarily 
adopted  in  .Mr.  Peel's  bill,  would  elTectually  prevent  any  de- 
prtriation  of  the  notes,  and  might  have  "a  peculiarly  good 
etVtrt  in  all  tinijs  of  /jn/ificn/  p;inic,  when  the  greatc>t  part 
of  the  miwhief  arises  from  the  numerous  holders  of  small 
amounts  of  notes,  and  who,  on  the  plan  propose<l,  would  be 


unable,  indivlduall^r,  and  without  some  exfensivc  combint-^ 
tion  for  the  puqKMe,  to  drain  the  Bank  of  its  treasure.  No 
good  reason  has  ever  been  yet  given  to  the  public  against 
tlie  permanent  adoption  of  this  economical  suggestion. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1832,  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  vai 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
expctliency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
and  into  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  in  England 
and  Wales  are  conducted.  On  the  11th  of  August  follow- 
ing this  Committee  delivered  its  report,  which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to  this  report,  with  the  uvi- 
dencc  and  documents  l)y  which  it  was  nccompaniefl,  that  this 
public  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  principles 
calculatiHl  to  give  such  consistent  and  sound  views  upon 
the  subject  of  banking  as  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  very 
best  results  to  the  community.  Containing,  as  it  does,  the 
opinions  of  our  first  authorities  in  matters  of  political  science, 
anil  the  ri-corded  experience  of  practical  men,  this  paper 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature while  discussing  and  determining  the  provisions  of 
the  act  whi(*h  received  the  i-oyal  assent  on  the  29th  of 
August,  ]b3),  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England— a  brief  analysis  of  which  act  it  may  be  advi^ble 
here  to  insi'rt. 

This  act  provides  that  no  association,  having  more  than 
six  partners,  shall  issue  bills  or  notes,  payable  on  demand, 
in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  that  city,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland.  The  in- 
tention of  this  provision  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be,  that 
the  Bank  *  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  111.,  c.  28,  as  regulated  by  the  act  7th  Geo.  IV., r.  46, 
or  any  prior  or  subsccjuent  acts  of  Parliament,  but  no  other 
or  further  exclusive  privilege  of  banking.  And  whereai 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acts, 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  exclusive  privilege;  and  it  is 
expedient  that  uU  such  doubts  should  be  remoi'cd,  it  is 
therefore  declared  that  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  so- 
ciety, or  c«)mpany,  or  partnership,  although  consisting  of 
more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  business 
of  banking  in  l^indon,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  thereof, 
provided  they  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England, 
any  sum  of  money  u|)on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  fVom  the  burrow- 
ing thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  this  act  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.' 

All  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  payable 
on  demand,  issuetl  at  any  place  in  England,  out  of  London, 
where  the  business  of  banking  shall  be  carried  on  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Bank,  muat  l>e  made  payable  at  the  place  where 
such  notes  are  issued ;  and  it  is  made  unlawful  lor  the  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any 
person  on  their  behalf,  to  issue,  at  any  place  out  of  London, 
any  ]ii'omissory  note  payable  on  demand,  not  made  payable 
al  the  place  where  the  same  is  issued. 

*  Upon  one  year's  notice  given  within  six  months  after  the 
expiration  often  years  from  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  and 
upon  re])ayment,  by  Parliament,  of  all  sums  that  may  lie 
due  from  the  jaiblic  to  the  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  such  notice,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking 
granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  year's  notice  ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution  or  the 
Hon>e  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  speaker  of  the  said 
House  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  public  office  of  the 
Bank,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudgcu  to  lie  a  sufficient 
notice. 

'  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834»  unless  and 
until  parliament  shall  otherwise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  note  or 
notes  of  the  l^ink  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  ex- 
)iressed  in  sn<>h  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  vidid 
as  a  lender  to  smdi  amount  for  all  sums  above  5/.  on  all 
oiva^ions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  lio  legally 
made,  as  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay, 
on  demand,  their  said  notes  in  legal  coin ;  provided  always 
that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  held  n  legal  tender  of 
nayment  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  any  bnuich  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company.  But'the  said  Govenior  and  ComiHiny  are  not  to 
become  liable  to  be  rctpiircd  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  any 
branch  bank  of  the  saifl  Governor  and  Company,  any  note 
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or  imtes  of  the  Raid  Govornor  and  Cmnpany  not  made  spe- 
cially payable  at  such  branch  bank  ;  but  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  shall  be  hablo  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  the  Bank 
of  England  in  London,  all  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company,  or  of  any  branch  thereof. 

*  No  bill  of  exchan^je  or  promissory  note  made  payable  at 
or  within  throe  months  after  the  date  thereof,  ornolhavinj; 
inoro  than  three  montiis  to  itm,  shall,  by  reason  of  any  in- 
terest taken  thereon  i»r  sccurotl  thei-eby,  or  any  a^jreeinent 
to  pay,  or  reeeive,  or  allow  interest  in  discountiiif;,  nej^j- 
tiatin^,  or  transferring  the  same,  be  void,  nor  shall  the  lia- 
bility of  any  party  to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note 
be  affected  by  reason  of  any  statute  or  law  in  force  for  the 
prevention  of  usury  :  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons,  draw- 
injr,  aeeeptinjj,  indorsini;,  or  si^nin^'  any  such  bill  or  note. 
or  lending  or  advancing;  any  money,  or  taking;  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  le«;al  interest  in  Groat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land respectively  for  the  loan  of  money,  on  any  such  bill  or 
note,  be  subject  to  any  penalties  under  any  statute  or  law 
relating  to  usury  in  any  part  of  the  United  kin«;dom,  to  the 
contrary  notwiths^tamlin^. 

■An  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in 
the  Bank  of  Ent^lainl  UolonKini;  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the 
isaid  Bank,  shall  be  transmitted,  weekly,  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchecjuor  for  the  time  beinj^,  and  such  accounts 
shall  \m  conso'lidated  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  an 
average  state  of  the  Bank  ao«^ouiits  of  the  prccedin^j  three 
months,  made  from  such  consolidated  .accounts  as  aforesaid, 
shall  Im.*  piiijlished  every  month  in  the  first  succeeding 
London  Gazettt*. 

*  Onc-fouTth  part  of  the  debt  due  from  the  public  to  the 
Bank  shall  and  may  be  repaid. 

*  A  general  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
held  some  time  between  the  ))assing  of  this  act  and  the  Tith 
of  Oetol)er,  1834,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  dividing 
and  appropriating  the  sum  to  be  repaid  as  before-mentioned 
amongst  the  several  persons,  bmlies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
may  be  proprietors  of  the  capital  st(K'k  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  KuL'land  on  the  said  r)tli  of  Oc- 
tolier;  and  upon  the  maimer  and  the  time  for  making  such 
division  and  appnipriation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions fur  that  purpose  herein  contained  ;  and  in  case  such 
general  court,  or  any  adjourned  general  (M)urt  shall  deter- 
mine that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  such  division,  then,  but 
not  otherwise,  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  shall  be  reduced  from  the  sum  of  1  i,"»r):J,00()/.,of 
which  the  same  now  consists,  to  the  suu)  of  10,1)1  1,7  jo/., 
and  such  reduction  shall  take  place  from  and  after  the  said 
3th  of  October,  1831,  and  thereupon,  out  of  the  sum  to  be 
repaid  as  herein  be/ore  mentioned,  or  by  means  of  the  fund 
to  he  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of  3.038,250/.  shall 
be  appropriated  and  divided  amongst  the  persons  or  bodies 
politic  or  corporate  who  may  be  proprietors  on  the  said  .jth 
of  October,  1^34,  at  the  rate  of  'Jj/.  for  every  lOO/.  stock. 

'  The  reduction  of  the  Ahare  of  each  pro])rietor  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  ^aid  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bunk  of  England,  by  the  repayment  before-mentioned,  shall 
not  disqualify  the  present  governor,  deputy- governor,  or 
directors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  ;^overnor,  de])uty- 
governpr,  or  director  who  may  be  chosen  in  their  roiuu  at 
any  time  before  the  ^eneml  court  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Companv  to  be  hdid  between  the  2jth  of  March  and  the 
25th  of  April,  183j,  provided  that,  at  the  said  general  court, 
and  from  and  after  the  same,  no  proprietor  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  capable  of  l>eing  chostMi  such  governor, 
deputy -governor,  or  director,  or  shall  continue  in  his  or  their 
Ri^pectivc  ofllces,  unless  he  or  tliey  respectively  have,  and 
during  such  his  respeotive  ollice  continue  to  have,  in  his  or 
their  respective  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for 
hii  and  their  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or  shares  of  and 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  in  and  by  the 
charter  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  prescribed  as 
the  qualifl«*ation  of  governor,  deputy- governor,  and  directors 
ftf^pectively. 

*  No  pn>f)rietor  shall  be  di^a^ualifled  from  attending  and 
voting  at  any  general  i*ourt  of  the  Ci>nipany  to  be  held  be- 
tveeii  the  Slh  of  October,  lb34,  and  the  25th  of  April, 
HJ5,  in  con*ie({uenc:e  of  the  share  of  the  said  proprietor  of 
the  capftal  sttKrk  ot>'  the  said  Company  baviivg  been  reihu-ed 
by  such  repayment  as  afon^said  l>clow  the  sum  of  .Ooo/.  of 
the  Buid  capital  islock,  ]irovide<l  such  proprietor  had  in  \i\> 

ovn  uamc  thv  full  tfum  of  dW/,  vf  the  ^uid  capital  ^tock  vu 


the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  nor  shall  any  proprietor  lie 
requirwl  between  the  said  Slh  of  Oi'tober,  1834,  and  25th  of 
April,  1835,  to  take  the  outh  of  qualification  in  the  said 
charter. 

•  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  18.14,  the  said  Go- 
vernor and  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  i)rivilege  of 
exclusive  banking  given  by  this  act.  shall,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  privileges,  but  no  loonier,  deduct  from  the 
sums  now  payable  to  them  for  charges  of  management  of 
the  public  unredeemed  debt,  the  annual  sum  of  120,000/.; 
provided  always  that  such  deduction  shall  in  no  respect  pre- 

!  judice  or  aflect  the  right  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
to  bo  paid  for  the  inanatrement  of  the  public  debt  at- the 
rate  and  according  to  the  terms  pnivided  by  the  act  48th 
Geo.  HI.,  c.  4,  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  advancing 
for  the  public  service,  upon  certain  conditions,  :i  proportion 
of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  Kn<:liiud  fur  piiy- 
mcnt  of  unclaimed  dividends,  anmiitieit,  an<l  lottery  prizes, 
and  fur  regulating  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
nianagemont  of  the  national  debt." 

*  All  the  powers,  authorities,  franchises,  privileges,  and 
advantages  given  or  rccojjnised  by  the  said  recited  act  of 
the  3yth  and  40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  2H.  aforesaid,  as  belonging  to 

enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
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England,  or  by  any  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  Parliament, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  in  full 
force,  auil  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
are  altered  by  this  act,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  redemption 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  fol low ing,-:- that  is  to  say, 
that  at  any  time  upon  tv^clve  months'  notice  to  be  gi\en 
after  iho  Ist  of  AugUf^t,  1855,  and  uiwn  repa\mont,  by  par- 
hament,  of  the  sum  of  11,015,100/.,  being  the  debt  which 
will  remain  due  from  the  public  to  the  ha  id  Governor  and 
Company  after  the  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  of 
14.(J^G,i<04/.,  as  hereinlHjfiire  provided:  and  up(m  payment 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  all  arrears  of  the  sum 
of  100,000/.  per  annum  in  the  said  act  of  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  III.  aforesaid  mcntioncil,  together  with  the  interest  or 
annuities  payable  \i\)Oi\  the  said  debt  or  in  respect  thereof, 
and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal  and  interest 
which  shall  be  owing  to  the  said  Company  upon  all  such 
tallies,  Exchequer  orders,  Kxchequer  Bills,  or  Parliamen- 
tary funds  which  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their 
successors,  shall  have  remaining  ifi  their  hands,  or  be  en- 
titled to  at  the  time  of  sucdi  notice  to  be  given  as  last  afore- 
siiid,  then,  and  in  such  case,  and  not  till  then  (unless  under 
the  proviso  hereinbefore  contained),  the  said  exclusive  ])ri- 
vili'gc  of  banking  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine at  the  expiration  of  such  notice  of  twelve  months.' 

The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion 

with  the  act  here  recited,  is  the  provision  whereby  bills  not 

j  having  more  than  three  months  to  run  before  they  beconio 

I  due  are  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.    This 

j  pro\  i?ion  may  jjerbaps  be  considered  as  the  first  btep  towards 

I  the  entire  removal  from  the  statute  book  of  an  enactment 

■  \\hich,  while  it  contradicts  the  soundest  and  most  obvious 

principles,  operates  disadvantageously  to  the   borrower  of 

money,  and  upi4i  these  and  other  grounds  has  been  repeat- 

edlv  condenmed  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  clau>e  which  provi<les  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  its  branches  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  e\ery  part 
j  of  England,  as  explained  b>  the  act  already  ri>cited,  has 
excited  considerable  interest  among  commercial  men,  some 
ofwhwm  have— it  is  thought  wit huut  sulUcieiit  grounds — 
exprcs>ed  alirrm  at  the  provision.  The  expre^silln  '  \v\ia\ 
tender,*  although  certainly  correct,  is  an  unfortunate  term, 
aa  it  seems  to  tlireaten  the  men'antile  public  with  the  return 
of  thOfC  days  of  ruinous  uncertainty  in  n.'};ard  to  i"urren«-y 
which  were  so  commonly  experienced  throu^liout  the  periiMl 
when,  under  the  Restriction  Act,  Bank  of  England  notei 
were  in  effect  a  le^al  tender  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  only  piis<«ible  eifect  of  an  injurious  kind  which  can  attend 
this  regulation  is,  that  in  the  e%ent  of  such  aconjunctuie  as 
shall  render  the  Bank  unable  to  meet  its  engagementN  the 
hoMer  of  it**  notes  who  may  chance  to  be  removed  one  or 
two  «la\s'  ji»urney  from  London  or  the  place  where  they  wero 
is>ued,  m;i>  be  placed  in  an  unfavourable  position  lor  ex- 
chun::in^  tliem  for  s])L-i-ie.  This  conjuncture,  however,  no 
one  contemplates  at  the  present  da). 

The  principal  aihanta^e  to  follnw  from  the  enactment  is 
ihio  that  it  absMhe!»  the  B.ink  of  England  from  the  ex- 
|H-n>i\e  necesMty  in  whu'h  it  was  ftmierlv  placed,  of  pro- 

McUn^  bullion  to  mvct  ocry  run  that  migbt  \k  made  upon 
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all  the  country  bankers  in  every  ])aH  or  the  kin^i^doni,  who, 
uiMlcr  the  present  law,  may  pay  the  demands  on  them  in 
Bank  of  £n<;land  notes,  inHtcacl  of  in  specie,  as  they  were 
formerly  obliged  to  do. 

The  repayment  of  one- fourth  of  the  deht  due  from  the 
public  to  the  Bank  h:iR  l)«>cn  made  hy  an  assi^rnniunt  of  3  per 
cent,  stock,  which  wiis  pii'viously  hehl  hy  the  commisslonerH 
for  the  reduction  of  tli<^  nulioniil  debt,  hut  no  division  of  the 
amount  has  yet  been  nuulo  aniontv  the  proprietors  of  tlie 
Bank  capital,  who  have  judged  it  nioRt  advisable  to  leave  the 
sum  thus  rendered  available  as  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors. 

The  principal  advantage  conferred  on  the  Bank  by  the 
legislature  consists  in  tin;  roslricti(»n  that  prevents  any  other 
establishment,  having  more  than  six  partners,  from  issuing 
notes  imyablo  to  bearer  in  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  Ten- 
don. Nor  is  the  advantage  of  this  restriction  alto|;ether 
conlined  to  the  cor])oration  in  whose  favour  it  is  enacted. 
If  more  than  one  bank  of  issue  were  in  operation  in  London, 
the  spirit  of  competition  with  which  each  would  be  actuated 
mif(;ht  render  them  less  prudent  in  acting  upon  those  indi- 
catiuns  which  should  govern  the  amount  of  tlioir  circulation. 
This  consideration  is  uf  the  more  importance  in  London, 
vhere  the  value  of  the  national  currency,  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  finally  adjuste<l  by  the  imi)ortation  or 
exportation  of  gold.  No  concert  would  prubahly  exist  be- 
tween rival  establishments  thus  circumstanced.  In  the 
event  of  a  redundant  circulation  becoming  evident,  the 
adoption  of  a  prudent  course  by  one  party  in  contracting  its 
issues  might  even  prove  the  signal  to  others  to  endeavour 
to  turn  that  circumstance  to  their  own  immediate  advantage 
by  filling  up  the  void  thus  occasioned.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  public  would  be  continually  subjected  to  violent 
oscillations  of  the  currency,  the  evils  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate. 

We  learn  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  secret 
committee  by  certain  of  the  Bank  directors,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  their  issues 
is  to  have  as  much  coin  and  bullion  in  their  coiTers  as  may 
amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  including 
sums  deposited  as  well  as  notes  in  circulation.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  adoption  of  exactly  one-third,  as  the  pro- 
portion calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  establishment 
in  quiet  and  ordinary  times,  and  when  care  has  been  taken 
to  Umit  the  circulation  within  the  amount  which  would  inju- 
riously aflfect  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  keep  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  profitless  capital  can  never  be  necessary.  Under 
o])posito  circumstances,  when,  by  an  over-issue  of  paper, 
prices  have  been  so  driven  up  that  gold  has  become  the  only 
profitable  species  of  remittance  abroad,  experience  shows  us 
that  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  thus  arising  may  and  will  be 
carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  mere  redundancy  of 
currency  ntloat,  and  the  demand  for  specie  may,  in  such  a 
case,  be  carried  beyond  the  amount  thus  arbitrarily  chosen 
for  the  security  of  the  Bank.  Where  a  vigilant  course  of 
management  is  pursued,  a  small  comparative  amount  of  gold 
would  always  snflice  to  restore  the  equilibrium  when  de- 
ranged by  the  accidental  changes  of  commerce ;  and  where  a 
difTerent  system  is  pursued  it  is  difllcuU  to  say  what  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals,  short  of  the  whole  liabilities  of  the 
3ank,  will  be  found  adeouato  to  that  end.  The  action  of 
the  public  u)>on  the  Bank  in  1825,  when  the  largest  amount 
of  bullion  ever  possessed  by  it  was  so  near  being  wholly 
exhausted,  proves  the  tnith  of  this  position,  and  shows  tho 
necessity  of  adopting  some  less  questionable  rule  than  the 
arbitrary  one-third. 

The  Bank  of  England  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  national  debt.  It  receives 
and  registers  transfers  of  stock  from  one  public  creditor  to 
another,  and  makes  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  dividends. 
For  this  purpose  it  employs  more  than  4U0  clerks,  porters, 
and  messengers,  and,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
)  833,  received  from  the  public  in  payment  for  this  sen'icre, 
the  sum  of  248.000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  120,000/. 
per  annum  is  now  abated  in  terms  of  that  act. 

The  balances  of  money  belonging  to  the  public  are 
kept  in  the  Bank,  which  in  this  respect  performs  tho  ordi- 
nary fhnctions  of  a  private  banker.  The  alteration  recently 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  department  of  tho  Exche- 
quer will  add  somewhat  to  this  branch  of  the  Bank's  busi- 
ness. Many  individuals  likewise  u««e  this  establishment  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  their  money :  but  as  the  Bank  directors 
do  not  give  the  same  facilities  to  their  customers  us  the^-  re- 


ceive from  private  bankers,  tho  propoHion  of  mercantile  men 
who  have  drawing  accounts  with  the  Bank  is  comparatively 
small. 

liranch  banks  were  established  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  IS'IH  and  1829,  at  Swansea,  Gloucester.  Manchester, 
Bii-mingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  I>pe<ls,  Exeter,  Newcastle, 
Hidl,  and  Norwich.  The  bmneh  at  Exctor  has  vi»ry  recently 
been  cIoscmI.  These  establishments  have  not  liilllerto  been 
productive  of  much  profit  to  the  cor{>oration,  but  have  proved 
very  convenient  to  the  public.  They  facilitate  the  remit- 
tunco  of  money  between  I^ndon  and  the  country,  and 
enahle  commercial  men  to  avoid  the  exjieuse  and  risk 
which  previously  were  attached  to  those  operations.  Aa 
the  Branch  Banks  do  not  permit  individuals  to  overdraw 
their  accounts,  and  make  no  allowance  of  interest  upon 
deix)sits,  they  aro  not  calculated  greatly  to  interfere  with 
the  profits  of  private  establishments,  whose  customers 
enjoy  those  advantages.  The  business  of  these  branches 
principally  consists  in  discounting  bills,  issuing  notes  which 
are  pa}  able  in  London  and  in  the  place  where  they  are 
issued,  and  in  transmitting  money  to  and  from  London.  To 
encourage  the  cinnilation  of  their  own  notes,  tlicse  branchm 
are  accustomed  to  discount,  at  a  moro  ailvantageous  rate 
than  for  others,  bills  brought  to  them  by  such  countr)*  banken 
as  do  not  themselves  issue  notes. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  derived  frura  dis- 
counts on  commercial  hills ;  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  of 
which  a  large  amount  is  usually  held ;  the  interest  upon 
the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  government,  the  allowanro 
for  managing  tho  public  debt,  interest  on  loans,  on  mort- 
gages, dividends  on  stock  in  the  public  funds,  profit  on  pur- 
chases of  bullion,  and  some  minor  sources  of  income.  In 
1694  the  stockholders  divided  8  per  cent.,  which  waa  in- 
creased to  9  per  cent,  in  the  following  year ;  from  that  time 
to  1 729  tho  annual  dividend  Huctuatt^  between  5 J  and  9 
per  cent. ;  for  the  next  eighteen  years  the  rate  was  5|  to  6 
per  cent. ;  in  1 747  it  fell  to  5  per  cent. ;  in  1753  to  44  per 
cent.,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  since  its  first  esta- 
blishment; from  1 76 7  to  1806  the  dividend  was  gradually 
increased  to  7  per  cent.,  and  from  1807  to  1822  the  proprie- 
tors divided  10  per  cent,  annually:  in  1823  the  rate  was 
lowered  to  8  per  cent.,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  these  payments,  tho  stockholders 
h«ive  at  various  times  received  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
6,694,380/.,  or  57^  per  cent.  ui)on  tho  subscribed  capital. 

The  expenses  of  the  Bank  arc  necessarily  very  great  It 
maintains  an  establishment  of  more  than  800  officers,  clerks. 
porters,  and  messengers,  and  pays  to  the  stamp  office  up- 
wanls  of  70,000/.  annually  as  a  composition  for  the  duties 
upon  its  notes  and  bills. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  always  declared 
and  acted  upon  tho  opinion  that  secrecy  in  regard  to  it« 
condition  is  important  to  its  pros])erity.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  feeling  been  carried,  that  vear  aflcr  year  large  and 
increasing  dividends  wero  declared  and  paid,  without  the 
exhibition  to  the  proprietors  of  a  single  figure  by  which  such 
a  course  could  be  justified,  the  simple  recommendation  of 
the  directors  having  always  satisfied  the  proprietors  as  to  the 
policy  of  preserving  this  mystery.  Tho  printing  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  in  1832  revealed  the  true 
condition  of  the  corporation,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
directors  will  ever  again  be  allowed  to  involve  its  proceed* 
ings  in  the  same  degree  of  concealment, 

IV.  77i(?  art  of  Ininking,  as  carried  on  by  private  Mia^ 
Uixhments  and  joint -stock  associations  in  London,  in  other 
parts  o/Enfftand,  and  in  Ireland.— T\\c  Italian  merchants 
who.  under  the  name  of  Lombards,  settled  in  England  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  century,  and  previously  to  that  time  the 
Jews,  performed  the  greatest  part  of  tho  money  business  of 
the  country.  They  were  not,  however,  bankers,  in  the  mo- 
dem acceptation  of  the  word,  ond  in  fact  the  business  of 
banking  uoi?s  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  among  us 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cefttur}'.  The 
goldsmiths  of  London,  who  liefore  that  time  had  restricted 
tlieir  trade  in  money  to  tho  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign 
coin,  then  extended  their  business  by  borrowing  and  lending 
money.  The  latter  part  of  their  business— that  of  lending 
—was  principally  transacted  with  the  king,  lo  whom  they 
made  advances  on  the  security  of  the  taxes.  They  allowed 
interest  to  the  individuals  Horn  whom  they  liorrowed,  and 
the  receipts  which  they  gave  for  deposits  passecl  from  hancf 
to  hnnd  in  the  same  manner  as  B»nk- notes  have  .since  rii^ 
culated. 
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Tlic  taking  of  intcrc«t  for  tlic  uro  of  monoy  was  not  ren- 
dered lef^l  in  Eii(;1an(l  until  1  jlG,  when  the  rate  thatcouhl 
f)C  demanded  was  fixed  at  10  ]>er  crent.  In  1G24  the  lcp;al 
rate  was  reduced  to  8  |>er  cent.,  und  a  further  reduction  to 
6  ))er  cent,  took  place  in  1G51.  At  this  rate  it  still  remains 
in  Ireland,  but  was  lowered  in  En<;land  to  5  per  cent,  in 
1714,  at  which  it  now  continues.  Those  limitations  have 
always  been  productive  of  evil.  Money-lenders  by  profes- 
sion will  always  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  borrowers,  and  hein^  left  without  competitors  among 
the  more  conscientious  capitalists,  demand  not  only  a  mono- 
poly price  for  the  use  of  th(>ir  money,  but  also  a  further 
sum  pro])ortioned  to  the  risk  and  penalties  attending  dis- 
Ci)very.  The  l^mbanl  merchants  were  accustomed  to  de- 
inand  'JO  |)cr  cent,  interest,  and  even  more,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  bt)rrower's  wants. 

Tlie  merchants  of  London  had  Ihimi  used  to  di'poNit  their 
money  for  security  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  I^oiidiiu, 
wluMice  thev  drew  it  out  as  occasion  denuiuded  ;  but  in  the 

J  rear  1G-I0  King  Charles  I.  took  possessinn  of 'JdO.OOo/.  thus 
odgcd,  which  of  course  put  a  stop  to  that  practice.  This 
slate  of  things  pn'ceded  and  most  probably  letl  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  business  of  the  goldsmiths,  as  just  ex- 
plained. 

This  business  soon  became  very  considerable,  and  was 
found  convenient  to  the  g»>veinnu'nt.  Jn  IGT'J  King 
Charles  II.,  who  then  owed  i,:{'Js..V2ii/.  to  tht>  I  ankers,  bur- 
riwc<l  at  8  iK*r  cent.,  shut  up  (he  K\clici|uor,  aud  for  a  time 
refused  to  pay  either  principal  » -•  interest,  thus  causing 
groat  distress  among  all  cla«ises  «.l  jwople.  Yielding  to  the 
clamour  raised  again.st  this  dislii.nc«ty,  the  king  at  length 
consente<l  to  pay  G  \x:r  cent,  inlcrc^t,  but  the  principal  sum 
was  not  discharged  until  forty  )e:u's  afierwanU. 

There  are  three  private  banking-houses  still  carrying  on 
business  in  L/mdon  which  were  e»tabli>be<l  before  the  Bank 
of  Knglund.  The  I^tndon  bankers  continued  for  some  time 
after  that  event  to  issue  notes,  but  have  long  since  civised 
to  do  so,  acting  solely  as  <lepositaries  of  money,  discounters 
of  bills,  and  agents  for  bankers  established  in  the  crountry. 
No  restriction  has  ev(;r existed  which  prevents  private  banks 
in  I.iOndon,  having  not  more  than  six  partners,  from  issuing 
their  notes  payable  to  bearer;  that  they  have  ceased  to  do 
%o  liaA  arisen  from  the  conviction  that  paper  money,  issued 
MX  the  security  of  only  a  small  number  of  individuals,  ctmld 
not  circulate  profitably  in  coin|)4>titiiin  with  that  of  a  powvr- 
fnl  joint-stock  association.  Private  bankers  in  I>>iulon  ilo 
not  make  any  charge  of  commission  to  their  customers, 
and  {Tonerally  grant  consiilerable  facilities  to  them,  Ixtth 
by  discounting  bills  and  bv  temixnary  loans,  either  with  or 
without  security.  Even  where  this  knid  of  accommtHlatiou 
is  not  rcfiuiretl,  it  is  almost  a  matb-r  of  nece.ssity  for  evi-ry 
merchant  or  trader  carrving  on  considerable  bu^int^ss  to 
hare  on  occcmnt  with  a  banker,  ihntugh  whom  he  makes  his 
payments,  and  who  will  take  from  him  the  daily  trouble  of 
presenting  bills  .md  checpies  for  payment. 

At  \arious  tinms  some  banking  estaldi^hments  in  Lon- 
don have  adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  interest  \\\y\n 
deposits  placi^l  in  their  hands,  but  this  ba.<i  not  Ihhmi  found 
to  succeed.  The  activity  which  cbara<-terizes  contmercial 
pursuits  in  I^mdon  prevents  the  de|>«)sit  of  money  fur  any 
perio«l  that  would  enabb;  a  banker  to  realize  su<'h  a  prttlit 
rmm  ibk  use  as  would  justify  the  allowance  of  interest  to  the 
drpii*»itor. 

Th«  profits  of  I^indon  bankers  are  principally  derive<l 
from  diMvmnting  mercantile  bills  iMiher  lor  their  customtTs, 
or,  through  the  int4Tvention  of  bntkers.  dr  other  parlies. 
Th«"V  have  ureat  facilities  as  n-gards  the  '•ecurit\  of  tins 
bufine>s.  from  the  unreservtMl  confidenc(>  wliieh  they  are 
arcuotiimt>d  to  place  in  one  another  as  to  the  cre<lit  of  their 
n'si».'i-tive  customers. 

The  LTcat  amount  of  money  transactions  dail v  carried  <ui  in 
l»iidon.  and  which  has  \h*c\\  estimated  at  nearU  fi\e  millions. 
hiA  U'd  t<»  the  invention  of  a  simple  and  intreiiioiis  m<*tlitMl 
fiif  iH-ononiisiuir  the  use  of  money.  Almost  all  tluse  pay- 
nii-nls  nro  in  the  form  of  ehe(|Ui*s  upon  bankers,  or  of 
lidU  of  exchange  addrestcil  to  liankers  for  pa\ment.  At 
thrcv  o'«-liK'k  every  nfternot)n  a  (derk  from  each  banking- 
]i'Hist>  pHNMNili  to  a  bouse  in  I  ^nn  bard -street,  called  the 
Clearing  House,  taking  with  him  all  the  drafts  on  otht*r 
laiikers  which  have  lieen  paid  into  his  hoUst>  that  day,  and 
dvpo:^its  them  in  drawers  aUotted  to  the  difleivut  lKinki>rs. 
Another  clerk  is  afterwards  t»(*nt  who  delivers  to  the  first  all 
the  drafts  paid  into  the  bauking-house  up  to  four  u'cb»ck. 


and  these  are  distributed  in  the  manner  already  described. 
He  then  gives  credit  to  each  respectively  for  the  amount  of 
drafts  on  his  own  bank  which  he  flnds  in  his  own  drawer. 
Balances  are  then  struck,  ond  the  claims  thus  found  are 
transferred  from  one  account  to  another,  and  s(»  wound  up 
and  cancelled,  that  each  clerk  has  to  settle  with  probably 
onlv  two  or  three  others,  and  transactions  to  the  extent  of 
millions  are  settled  by  the  employment  of  from  20(».u UU/. 
to  .300,000/.  in  bank  notes.  On  the  days  appointed  for  the 
settlement  of  accounts  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  money 
transactions  thus  settled  arc  much  larger  than  at  other 
times,  and  have  amounted  to  nearly  tUtcen  millions.  The 
money  required  for  the  ultimate  settlement  is  not,  however, 
increased  proportionally,  and  has  seldom  exceeded  half  a 
million. 

The  bills  or  che(|ues  which  bankers  do  not  choose  to  pay 
are  n>turnc<l.  after  the  clearing,  to  the  houses  by  whom  they 
were  presented,  and  by  whom  the  amount  is  then  refumled. 
Drafts  which  are  not  paid  in  until  ailcr  four  o'clock  are  sent 
to  the  banking-housiis  u])on  which  they  are  drawn  to  bo 
marke<l  for  payment  on  the  following  day ;  and  this  pnv 
I'eeding,  which  has  l>een  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  (ho 
bankers  in  making  up  their  accounts  daily  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  of  the  same  etfeet,  as  regards  the  drawers  and  the 
|)ersons  by  whom  the  drafts  are  paid  in,  as  if  the  payment 
had  actually  been  made. 

There  were  very  few  country  bankers  established  pre\ious 
to  the  American  war,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  that  con- 
test their  numl>ors  increased  greatly.  In  171IJ  they  were 
subjected  to  heavy  los:»es,  conKe«iuent  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  twenty-two  of  them  became  bankrupt.  The 
passing  of  the  Hank  llestrictioii  Act  was  the  signal  for  the 
tbimation  of  many  establishments  for  banking  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1S09,  the  first  year  when  bankers  were  requiri^d  to 
take  out  a  license,  the  number  issued  was  70*2,  which  gra- 
dual^ly  rose  to  340  in  1814.  In  that  and  the  two  fdhiwing 
years  eighty-nine  of  these  bankers  failed,  and  their  num- 
bers fell  ofl'  greatly.  In  each  of  the  years  18*25  and  1826 
there  were  about  800  annual  licenses  issued,  but  their  num- 
bers were  again  reduced  by  eighty  bankruptcies,  and  iu 
18:{'2  only  G.'IG  lic(>nses  were  demanded. 

Country  banks  in  England  are  all  of  them  banks  of  do- 
I)osit  an<l  of  discount ;  they  act  as  agents  for  the  remittance 
of  money  to  and  from  I>ondon,  and  for  eflecting  payments 
U'tween  diflerenl  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  also  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  are  in  many 
casc>s  made  payable  at  some  banking-house  in  l^ondon,  us 
well  as  at  tli«»  place  where  they  are  issue<l. 

A  mt^lerate  rate  of  interest,  fn)m  '2  to  2}  per  ceiU.,  i*; 
alluWL'd  by  country  bankers  upon  deix)sits  which  remain 
with  them  for  any  ]M'rio<l  beyond  six  months :  some  make 
this  allowance  for  sh<»rt4>r  iH'ritMls.  Where  a  de|)ositor  has 
also  a  drawing  a'count,  the  balance  is  struck  e\ery  six 
months,  and  the  iiilerest  due  U|Hin  the  average  is  [tlaciHl  to 
his  cre<lit.  U|M)n  drawing  acciuints,  a  commission,  u.oually 
of  a  quarter  iH*r  cent.,  is  diarged  on  all  payments.  The 
<  oiintry  banker,  on  his  part,  pays  his  I..ondon  agent  for  the 
trouble  which  he  (H'caNioiis,  either  by  keeping  a  certain  sum  (^ 
money  in  his  hands  without  interest,  or  by  allowing  a  cimi- 
mission  on  the  payments  made  for  his  account,  or  by  a  fixed 
annual  payment  in  lieu  of  the  same. 

The  ]>ortion  of  funds  in  their  hands  arising  from  dei>osils 
and  issues  which  is  not  re(|uire<l  for  disi*ounting  bills  and 
making  advances  in  the  c<mntry,  is  invested  in  government 
or  mercantile  S4>curities  in  ].omlon,  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
contniction  (d'deponits  or  issues,  can  be  made  immediately 
available. 

The  establishment  of  Imnks  throughout  the  kingdom  ha^ 
contributed  materially  to  the  growth  of  tratb*.  Without 
them  it  wouM  hardly  l>e  iM)ssible  for  a  manufacturer  em- 
ploying any  gn'at  numl>er  «if  liamls  to  ndlect  the  money 
rc(|'uired  to  pay  the  weekly  wages  of  his  people.  It  is  ui>t 
a  valid  argument  against  tlieir  utility  that  occasionally,  by 
the  facilities  they  have  nirordcd,  the  tendency  to  overtrading 
lias  U>cn  encouraged ;  there  are  few  iHineflts  which  uro  iiul 
capable  of  lM.>ing  abuseil ;  but  it  it  to  be  ho])«d  that  the  light 
which  has  of  late  been  thrown  u]ton  the  nature  of  iIua 
braueli  of  business  will  be  the  means  of  checking  the  evils, 
without  much  diminishing  the  good  which  it  is  calcu- 
latiHl  to  effect.  It  has  bcH'n  urgwl  that  etmntry  bankers 
liave  never  paid  attention  to  the  btate  of  the  exchanges,  tvc 
the  circulation  of  the  Hank  of  England,  as  iudicHiionii 
whereby  to  regulate  XXx^it  own  issues  ^tit  that  they  havo 
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olways  hpon  nnxioiiH  to  pul  out  their  notos  wlioiu'vrr  \\\o\ 
cuiiM  <lo  so  upon  what  tlioy  ronsulored  ji^o.k1  soruHly  ;  tlial 
in  this  respect  '  they  ure  ^uitlwl  only  hy  iheir  own  resjHrliyi! 
interests,  each  ono  endeavourint;  to  withdraw  ns  much  of  his 
nei^htHmr'a  paper  as  he  can,  and  to  suhstilute  his  own.' 
This  vinous  system  has  received  a  material  check  Ihnn  the 
suppression  of  all  notes  uiuler  !yf,  value,  a  measure  which 
ams«  out  of  the  invest  illations  which  followed  the  memorable 
p:ini«'.  of  1 8-25.  T\w  act  of  22nd  March,  1 8tf  G.  hy  which  this 
chun{;o  was  efTcctwl,  j>rovided  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
small  notes  from  circulation,  by  pi-ohibitinp  ihe  futuriMssue 
of  any  stamps  for  that  purpose,  and  declared  that  their  issue 
phouril  wholly  cease  on  the  r»tli  of  April,  18-29.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  tisis  act  that  the  Bank  of 
Enirland  undertook,  at  the  recommondation  of  «:«>verniuent, 
to  establish  branches  of  its  own  bixly  in  different  part?*  of 
th(»  country. 

The  practical  eflfect  of  this  moa<iure  of  prc^vontinjr  iho  cir- 
rulat!<m  of  notes  below  5/.  value,  has  been  to  lessen,  in  an 
im))ortant  deijree,  the  issutjs  of  country  bankers.  Previously 
to  their  suppression,  the  small  notes  foi-mcd  more  than  one- 
half  the  circulation  of  country  banks,  whos-.j  issues  have 
not,  however,  been  reduced  in  that  pi-oportion,  owinjr  to  an 
cnlarpfed  amount  of  5/.  niitesbein<;  taken  by  the  public  :  the 
reduction,  on  the  whole,  has  been  estimated  at  30  per  cent. 
It  is  (Generally  acknowledijed  by  country  bankers  them- 
selves, that  the  description  of  notes  withdrawn  formed  by 
far  the  most  danp:erous  part  of  their  issues:  that  in  Ihe 
event  of  any  fM»  or  panic,  the  notes  of  1/.  value  were 
Always  first  bmuj^ht  in  tor  payment,  and  that,  in  conseriuence, 
the  situation  of  the  country  banker  is  now  one  of  much 
preator  security  than  it  was  while  small  notes  were  issued. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  hwal  ciirulation  has  existed 
in  the  ^rcat  maiuifacturiui?  and  trading  county  of  Lanca- 
shire, where  Bank  of  En*;land  notes  alone  pass  fntm  hand 
to  hand,  but  a  ^reat  number  of  pa>ments  arc  adjusted  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  \.\\^m  or  made  payable  by 
I/)ndon  houses.  By  a  very  recent  reM)lution  the  Joint-Stock 
Bank  of  Manchester  has  determined  upr)n  issuin<;  notes. 

A  ^"ery  jroneral  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  private  or 
joint  stock  banks  of  issue  shoidd  place  adef^uate  security  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  so  that  the  holders  of  their  notes 
couM  never,  under  any  circumstances,  suffer  from  their  in- 
stil vency  :  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  Rotjd  reason  piven 
why  they  should  he  left  in  this  respect  unfettered,  while 
Mucli  ample  security  is  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
whi>se  fo^eat  wealth  is  matter  of  notoriety.  Securities  lodj^cd 
with  the  (/Tovcrnmcnt  would  consist  either  in  *\\c  public 
8l«x'k  or  Exche<|ucr  bills,  and  would  therefore  be  to  some 
extent  productive  of  profit  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
hnlfred,  althou<;h  their  ^ains  would  certainly  be  in  some 
dcjrrec  reduced  by  the  measure.  Still  it  appears  reasonable 
that  indi\  iduals,  who  arc  in  a  manner  oblij:cd  to  n'ccive 
payments  in  notes  of  private  establishments,  should  be  pro- 
tected a<!ainst  the  dishonesty  or  carelessness  of  the  issuers. 
Banks  of  deposit  are  differently  circumstanced,  as  it  is  at  all 
times  optional  with  individuals  whether  or  not  to  place  con- 
fidence in  a  hanker,  and  it  may  with  safety  be  left  to 
individuals  to  look  after  their  own  interest  in  this  respect. 
The  depo^^it  of  securities  mi<:;ht  in  the  end  prove  no  loss  to 
tho^e  by  whom  they  were  lo<lu;ed.  as  the  knowled«^e  of  the 
fact  would  tend  to  preserve  them  from  runs,  which,  dithouuh 
they  may  l)o  succt^ssfully  met,  are  known  to  be  at  all  times 
prorluetivo  of  heavy  losses. 

There  is  another  point  which,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
presents  a  curious  anomaly.  The  Bank  of  Enjrland,  which 
^ivcs  ample  security  for  the  amount  of  its  issues,  is  bound 
to  make  returns  to  {Government  at  very  short  intervals  of  the 
amount  of  its  issues  and  deposits,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  its  coffers,  while  private  bankers,  who 
i;ive  no  security,  have  not  the  slij^htest  check  placed  upon 
them  in  this  respect.  It  might  certainly  be  inconvenient  to 
individual  bankers  thus  to  reveal  the  state  of  their  business, 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
should  outweigh  all  such  considerations. 

At  the  time  of  passing  the  law  for  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  in  England,  provision  was  made  by  the  le- 
gislature in  the  nuinner  already  describcdi  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  joint-stock  banks,  which  should  be  banks 
of  issue,  at  any  distance  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from 
London.  In  consequence  of  this  act  more  than  thirty 
ioint-stock  banking  companies  have  been  formed  in  Eng- 
land, princip&Uv  in  the  uorthern  and  manufacturing  dis- 


tji«"ls.  Hitherto  the  n^snlt  app*»ars  to  have  been  ad  van- 
tai;.'0UH  bnih  to  their  ]iroprii;ttirs  and  the  public.  The 
system  upon  which  the  businirss  is  condurteil  is  the  same 
gcnemliy  as  that  pursued  by  private  estabU^hments :  lait 
it  is,  of  course,  nu>re  obligatory  upon  nrinagers  acting 
for  others  to  use  great  caution  in  their  dealings,  and  to 
adhere  riu^idly  to  system,  than  it  is  fur  an  individual  or  a 
small  number  of  partnei-s  without  the  same  degree  of  re- 
sj)on>ibility.  For  this  reastm,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  se- 
curity they  ofler.  joint-stock  banks  may  in  the  end  be  more 
to  the  advantai^e  of  the  public  at  large,  although  they  may 
not  oft'er  the  same  facilities  to  individual  traders  as  other 
banks. 

The  establishment  of  a  joint-stock  banking  company  in 
London,  consequent  upon  the  declaration  in  the  act  of 
1.^33,  which  removed  the  doubt  exist  in  u:  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  an  undertaking,  is  yet  too  recent  to  allow  any 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  its  usefulness  to  the  public  or 
its  profitableness  to  the  stoi'kholders.  Much  will  depend, 
as  regards  both  these  objects,  upon  the  degree  of  pruaence 
with  w  Inch  its  affairs  are  managed :  hut  it  seems  difficult, 
in  the  absence  of  experience,  to  discover  why  such  an  un- 
ileitaking.  if  cautiously  ci>nducted,  should  not  succeed  in 
London,  where  the  field  for  banking  operations  is  the  largest 
that  coulrl  be  chosen,  at  least  as  well  ns  similar  associations 
have  succeeded  in  other  purls  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  national  bank  was  established  by  charter  in  Ireland  in 
1783,  with  the  same  ])rivileges  as  those  granted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  act  of  1708.  The  original  capital  of 
this  corporati<ui  was  GU0,(iOO/.,  and  was  lent  to  government 
at  four  per  cent,  interest.  The  manasement  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  deputy -governor,  and  fifteen  directors.  In  1809 
l,(i(M),ooo/.  was  added  to  its  capital.  Tliis  sum,  which  «aa 
raised  by  subscTiption  among  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of 
1  '25  per  cent.,  was  also  lent  to  government  ut  five  per  cent. 
interest.  In  1821  the  capital  was  augmented  to  3,000,000/.. 
and  a  further  proUnigation  of  the  cbarter  was  granted  in 
18(18,  to  expire  on  Januar}-  ],  183S. 

The  system  adopted  by  and  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of 
England  has  im  various  occasions  been  extended  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  In  1797,  when  it  became  necessary  to  reatnet 
the  Bank  of  England  from  paying  its  notes  in  gold,  that 
measure  was,  almost  necessarily,  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  in 
conse()uencc  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  increased 
from  7^^0,()00/.,  which  it  was  in  1 707, to  upwanls of  4,000,000/., 
before  the  Suspension  Act  was  ultimately  repealed. 

lliis  same  measure  led,  as  in  England,  to  the  eitablish- 
ment  of  numerous  private  banks  in  Ireland ;  fifty  of  these 
were  in  operation  in  l$u4.  The  power  of  issuinp;  notes 
was  irreatly  abused  by  these  banks,  and  the  mischief  thus 
occasioned  was  aggravated  by  other  individuals  istaing 
notes  also.  It  was  given  in  evidence  by  8e\'eral  persons 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  about 
this-(imt>  there  were  29.'>  issuers  of  paper  money  in  Ire- 
land, whose  notes  were  in  some  cases  put  forth  fbr  a 
few  shillings,  and  occasionally  even  as  low  as  6<1  and 
3fi.  each.  These  issuers  consisted  of  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  petty  dealers  of  all  descriptions.  The  oonse- 
(liitnces  niii;ht  easily  have  been  foreseen ;  forgeries  and 
frauds  innumerable  were  committed,  aiul  it  became  neces- 
sary to  ])nt  a  legal  stop  to  the  practice.  The  mischief 
recoiled  with  severity  uprni  the  bankers,  so  that  of  the  fifly 
who  carried  on  business  in  1804,  only  nineteen  remained  in 
1812.  A  few  had  prudently  withdrawn  from  business,  but 
the  remainder  had  failed  ;  and  of  the  nineteen  here  men- 
tioned eleven  became  bankrupt  in  1820. 

The  mischief  and  misery  thus  occasioned  called  loudly 
for  the  interference  of  government,  and  in  1821  an  arrange^ 
ment  was  made  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  joinl- 
stock  banking  com}>anies  were  allowed  to  ho  edtablished  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  Irish  miles  from  Dublin.  This  act  was 
however  inoperative,  in  consequence  of  its  omitting  to  repeal 
several  vexatious  restrictions ;  and  it  was  not  untU  after  the  . 
pa^ising  of  a  new  act  in  1824,  by  which  this  error  was  reme- 
died, that  a  joint-stock  banking  company  was  established  in 
Belfast  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million.  This  was  followed  in 
IH.15  by  the  formation  of  thu  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  with 
a  sub.scribed  capital  of  two  millions,  one-fourth  part  of  which 
has  been  paid  up  by  the  sharcholders.  The  ahareholden  are 
principally  resident  in  England,  where  the  management  of  tho 
bank  is  conducted,  the  chief  ofllce  being  in  I^ndon.  This  ai- 
sociation  carries  on  business  in  most  of  the  princimd  cities  and 
towns  of  Ireland  beyond  the  prescribed  distance  mm  DubUo. 
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IRaeh  branch  is  managed  under  the  control  of  the  dircftors, 
by  an  agent,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  two  or  more 
(*ienlleinen  residing  in  the  district,  each  of  whom  holds  at 
least  ten  shares  in  the  bank.  The  system  of  business 
adopted  is  the  same  as  is  followed  by  the  Scotch  bunks. 
The  company  is  considered  to  be  in  a  prosperous  conditiun, 
its  dividends  are  risings  and  the  stock  is  saleable  at  a  hi^h 
premium.     The  benefit  to  the  country  from  the  introduction 


and  prudent  employment  of  so  much  capital  has  been  very    beini;  each  answerable  with  his  whole  projurrty  for  the  imi 


great 

In  the  same  year  with  the  formation  of  the  Provincial 
Bank,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  )>c<!au  to  ustublish 
branches  in  the  country.  The  notes  issued  from  thcsu 
branches  were  not  at  first  payable  except  in  Dublin  ;  but 


The  system  of  business  adopteil  by  this  establishment  and 
hy  the  British  Linen  Company  is  the  same  as  that  of  th« 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  has  already  been  di!bcril>ed. 

The  act  of  1 708,  which  restrained  any  association  having 
more  than  six  partners  from  issuin;^  notes  payable  to  bearer, 
did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  where  banking  companies,  with 
numerous  partners  dealing  on  a  joini-slock,  have  long 
existed.     The  persons  who  embark  in  these  nndt-rtakinj^s 


gagements  of  the  hank,  the  public  has  always  given  to 
them  a  great  degree  of  confidence,  which  has  in  no  case 
been  misplaced.  In  17'X\  and  182.3,  when  so  many  liank- 
rnptcies  took  place  among  country  bankers  in  Kn«rlund,  not 
one  Scotch  bank  failed   to  make  good   its  engauenients. 


tliis  inconvenience  has  been  rcctifie<l  by  the  act  9  Geo.  IV.,  i  Some  defaulters  have  binee  appeared,  but  not  where  the 
c.  81,  which  makes  it  oblij^atory  on  all  banks  to  pay  their  number  of  partners  has  been  larjic.  In  another  respert 
notes  at  the  places  where  they  are  issued.  The  notes  of  the  I  tlu?  law  which  regulates  the  system  of  bankin;:  in  Scitiland 
Provincial  Bank  are  received  by  t lie  Irish  government  in  j  di tiers  from  that  in  forre  in  Kn^huid.  The  art  of  Is2(i, 
payment  for  duties  and  taxes  etjually  with  the  notes  of  iho  which  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  noti'h  under .')/.,  docs 
Bank  of  Ireland.  :  not  extend  to  Scotland,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the 

Tlic  success  which  has  attended  the  Provincial  Bank  has  circulating  medium  of  the  count  it  is  composed  of  nute.>  of 
brought  forth  pn»posals  for  the  formation  of  a  second  esta-  1/.  value.  Hitherto  this  circuniwlance  dors  not  appear  to 
bli^hmcnt  of  the  like  nature;   but  thi^  com|)any,  although  ^  have  been  attended  by  any  mischioous  c^inse(|uences. 

SowerfuUy  supported,  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  commence  .      All  banking  establishments  in  Scotland  lake  in  deiH)sits 
usincss.  I  and  allow  interest  upon  ver>-  small  sums  Iodized  with  iheni. 

The  law  of  18'26,  forbidding  the  issue  of  notes  under  5/.  a  fact  which  may  account  lor  the  absence  of  savings'  hanks 
value,  does  not  extcml  to  Ireland.  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.     The  interest  allowetl  \i>iies 

V.  Srtffvh  sffstvm  nf  ]li/tkif/i!. — There  are  three  incor-    according  to  the  current  market  rate.     The  rale  has  home- 

S>rated  public  banks  in  Scotland:  one  of  these,  calletl  the  times  been  as  hi<;h  as  4  {km*  cent.,  but  at  ])rcM^nt  does  not 
ank  of  Scotland,  was  establishe<l  by  act  of  the  Scottish  ex(^>ed  2  to  '^4  l>er  cent.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  «»f  the 
parhanient  in  1695:  another,  called  the  Royal  Bank  of  Committee  of  the  Iluuse  of  Commons  of  18  in,  to  which  thu 
Seotland,  ri»ceive«l  a  royal  ch!iTter  in  1727:  and  tl.e  third,  subject  of  hanking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  referred, 
the  British  Linen  C«)nipany,  was  incorporated  in  I74(ift>r  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the 
the  purpose  of  undertakim;  the  manulactuie  of  linen,  hut  Scotch  hanks  was  then  from  twenty  to  tweuty-one  miliions, 
now  ofHTates  as  a  banking  company  only  :  its  capital  is  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  sum  has  hiiice 
.•iUO.OOu/.  been  yreatly  increasi."d.     It  np]M*ared  from  the  iniiuiries  «  f 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  originally  the  committee  just  mentioned,  that  alniut  one-half  of  the  de- 
l.'200,000/.  Scots,  or  lUO.OOU/.  sterling  ni<tney,  di\ided  into  ]msitors  in  Scutch  banks  are  ))ersons  in  the  same  rank  and 
rjim  shares.  This  capital  has  since  been  aui;mented  at  station  as  the  dejiositors  in  savin g^^' banks  in  England  and 
different  liines,  and  now  amounts  to    l,MM>,nou/.   sterling,    Ireland. 

but  of  this  >iim  oid\  one  million  has  been  paid  up  by  the  The  chartered  and  private  banks  in  Scotland  hu\e  all  of 
suhscril)ers.  This  hank  he>;an  to  establish  branches  in  them  a<;ents  in  l^uidon  u}N)n  whom  they  draw  hills,  but 
liil*6,  and  issueil  notes  lor  1/.  each  in  170  4.  It  also  hei'an  their  notes  are  not  made  payable  except  in  Scotland. 
very  early  to  receive  de|xisits,  for  which  it  alhmed  interest ;  It  is  stated  in  the  Rc]>ort  of  the  Ctmniiilieu  of  ihe  House 
and'  in  17'J'.>  intnHhiced  the  plan  of  <:ranting  credits  on  cash  of  Connnons  aho>e  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  their  int|uiry 
arcfninta.  which  now  forms  a  principal  feature  of  the  Scotch  wasi  made  (May,  Ifi^'JC),  there  were  thirty-two  banks  in 
banking  system.  '  Scotland,  including  the  three  chartered  companies.     i)f  thi* 

The  nature  of  these  cn^h  accounts  consists  in  the  bank  remaining  twent)-nine,  the  National  Bank  of  Scolland  had 
giving  credit  on  li>an,  to  the  extent  of  a  sum  agreed  u])on,  la  T.'^iS  partners ;  the  Commereial  Ihinkof  Scotland,  aJl  ;  thu 
any  individual  or  hi»use  of  busine-s  that  can  ])rocure  twi>  or  ,  AU'nleen  Town  and  County  Bank,  *I4(i :  three  others  hail 
more  persfins,  of  undoubted  credit  and  property,  to  become  each  more  than  luo  ])artners;  in  six  Ihe  numbi>r  >Nas  he- 
surety  for  the  repayment,  on  demand,  of  the  »um  credite<l,  !  tween  '20  and  lUU  :  and  m  the  remaining  se\enteen  banks 
nith  interest.  \Vhen  a  ])erson  has  obtained  this  credit,  he  |  the  number  of  ]Kirtners  in  each  fell  short  of  twenty.  The 
may  empl'iy  the  amount  in  bis  hu>iiiess,  paying  interest  '  greater  part  of  the  Scotch  banks  havu  branches  in  con- 
only  upon  the  sum  which  he  actually  uses,  and  having  in-  nexion  with  the  principal  estabhshmcnt,  each  branch 
tere»t  allowetl  to  him  from  the  day  of  repa>ing  any  part  managed  by  an  agent  aetm*;  under  the  immediate  directinns 
of  the  liKin.  These  loans  are  advanced  in  the  notes  of  the  of  hi«t  em]dnyers,  and  giving  security  to  them  for  his  con- 
hank,  >iliose  ad\anta;;e  iVom  the  svsteiu  consists  in  the  call  duct.  At  the  date  of  this  reiMtrt  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had 
which  the^e  credits  pnMlnce  tor  tlie  i^siio  (»f  their  paper,  and  sixteen  branches  ;  the  British  Linen  Company  had  t\tenl\- 
from  the  op{xjrtunity  which  they  atford  for  the  prulitahle  seven  branches :  the  Commercial  Bank  thirt\ -one:  and  the 
employment  of  part  of  their  deposits.  In  order  to  render  ■  total  number  of  branch  banks  estubli^hed  in  Scolland 
this  pirt  of  their  luisiness  as  advantagi*ous  and  secure   as  i  was  liJ.J. 

p-isxihle.  it  isnere>»^ary  th.it  the  cre«lits  should  Ihj  freipieiitly  |  The  Scotch  bankers  have  a  practice  which  is  ri^orou>ly 
opi'rated  up<in  :  nod  if  the  managers  of  the  bank  find  that  ■  adhereil  to.  o\'  exchan<'ing  each  other's  notes  twice  a  week 
they  are  u^ed  as  dead  1«kiiis  to  produce  interest  only,  or  that  ;  and  imniediately  paying  the  balances.  For  that  puriMise 
the  o|icratioiis  of  the  iHjrrower  are  infre<|uent,  so  that  the  i  each  hank  has  an  a^ent  in  Kdinbur^h,  by  whom  this  ai- 
am<^unt  of  notes  called  for  is  incitiisiderable  durini;  the  '  ran>:emenl  is  ctrnducie*!  e\ery  Monday  and  Friday.  Thu 
y**ar,  they  will  sptunhly  put  an  end  to  the  credit,  it  bein^  to  balanci's  are  i^aid  by  hills  at  ten  days'  dai4>  on  IamhIuu. 
the  intercnl  of  the  bank  to  kei.>p  up  an  active  circulation  The  slate  of  these  balances  is  looked  at  with  ^reat  atten- 
uf  its  n>.ites.  |  tion  :  if  an\thini;  at  all  wrt^iiir  in  the  conduct  of  a  hank 

These  cash  accounts  are  found  to  be  very  advantageous  were  tliereb)  in<hcated,  the  others  \%oul.l  uistantl>  inteiU-re 
to  trailers,  by  supplying  an  additional  capital,  lor  the  use  of  an«l  f«»n*e  tin*  party  to  alter  its  proceedinj;^.  Tins  cour>e 
which  ihcy  pay  only  in  proportion  t«)the  amount  of  it  which  has  piMved  etlirieiit  in  guarding  against  any  over  isMie  of 
th**v  employ.  '  bank  note*,  and  in  prevenliiii;  the  con>equent  tb  prei-iain  n 

The  management  of  the  Bank  i»f  Scotland  is  vested  in  a    of  their  \alue.     The  plan  of  peruHlically  exchamiinu  notes 


nagemeiit  oi  the  varum«  l»ranches,  whicn  are  ope 

the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  is  confided  U  cashiers  or  i  and.  if  i his  were  done,  the  se«Mirity  to  the  public,  and  tn  the 

agents.  |  more  prinlent  among  the  country  bankers,  would  he  much 

The   Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  had  at  first    a  cajiital   of  •  imreaseil. 
ISO.OOO/.,  which  has  since  been   increased  ti»  J.OO0,uut)/.  I      VI.  System  *\f' Hankiug  in  the  United  Statex  uf  Amcrira. 
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— -TImj  banking  liubinoss  is  foUowcil  in  llic  Uiiitod  Statis  of 
America  to  a  very  f^reat  extent ;  ami,  os  rej^ards  some  of 
il^  principles,  Ujwn  a  system  whieh  refpiires  notice. 

The  only  establishment  of  the  kin(I  that  partakes  of  a 
national  character  is  the  United  States  Bank.  The  prin- 
<*ipal  otiico  of  this  incorporation  is  in  Philadelphia ;  but  it 
has  branches  in  all  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the 
Union. 

An  United  States  bank  was  incor|H)rated  in  1 790,  under 
a  charter  for  twenty-one  years ;  this  havintr  cxpire<l  in  1811 
Was  not  renewed,  and  it  was  nol  until  1810  that  the  existing 
institution  was  incorporated.  It  has  a  capital  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  in  shares  of  100  dollars  each.  One  fifth 
of  the  shares  were  subscribed  by  the  j;overniuent.  The 
manat^cment  is  confided  to  twenty-five  directors,  who  must 
be  stoirkholders  ;  five  of  the  number  are  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  Staler  and  the  rest 
are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  charier  of  this  bank 
will  ex]>irc  in  March,  Ib.'JG;  a  bill  for  its  renewal  passed 
both  Houses  of  Con^^ress  in  1832,  but  has  been  rejected  by 
the  President. 

The  capital  of  the  *  States*  banks  existing  in  1700  was 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Hank  of  the  United 
States,  chartered  in  1791,  added  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
that  amount.  Before  the  closin.L»  of  litis  establishment 
by  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  ei|;hty-ei;rht  state -banks,  with  capitals 
amountin*;  !<>  lorty-two  millions  of  dollars.  A  jijreat  increase 
ujKm  this  numl)er  and  amount  has  since  taken  place:  on 
the  1st  of  January.  18,11,  there  were  throughout  the  Union 
33U  state-banks,  wliose  united  capitals  amounted  to  110 
millions  of  dollars  ;  and  fn)m  a  ]mper  hiid  before  Congress 
in  June,  1834,  it  appeared  thar  the  number  of  banking 
establishments  was  increased  to  r>or>,  and  that  the  amount 
of  their  capital  paid  up  was  '205,1 '23.79*2  dollars. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  so  ^reat  and  rapid  an  ex- 
tension of  the  banking  business  could  not  have  arisen  alto- 
gether from  the  wants  of  the  community,  but  must  have 
been  based  upim  a  spirit  of  si)eculati*m  adverse  to  its  inte- 
rests. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  UnittMl  States  and  this  country 
in  1812,  a  great  portion  of  these  banks,  including  all  south 
and  west  of  New  England,  were  obliged  to  suspend  their 
specie  payments.  For  adopting  this  measure  the  Ame- 
rican bankers  could  not  adduce  the  same  reason  as  led 
to  the  Restriction  Act  in  England  in  1797;  they  must 
have  been  placed  in  so  unfavourable  a  position  solely 
through  the  ruinous  ctmiiH'tition  which  had  led  each  of 
them  to  force  as  large  an  amount  of  its  tiotes  upon  the  public 
as  possible.  By  this  means  the  precious  metals  were  in  a 
manner  forced  out  of  the  countr\' ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
OMt,  and  confidence  began  to  be  shaken,  the  bankers  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  change. 

The  dissolution  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  INll  had  fa- 
voured this  short-sighted  policy  of  ]»rivate  bankers,  by  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  their  business,  without  adiling  in  any  way 
to  their  means  of  conducting  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  large 

i proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank  having 
leen  held  by  foreigners  was  remitted  abroad,  and  this  being 
a  remittance  suddenly  called  for  out  of  the  onlinary  course 
of  commerce,  was  in  great  part  elfected  by  the  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  suppression  of  the  United 
States  Bank  had  been  attended  by  the  further  consequence 
of  calling  new  banking  establishments  into  action  in  order 
to  fill  tluj  chasm.     In  the  four  years  from   1st  January, 


the  depreciated  currency  became  suddenly  payable  at  its  par 
value,  whili;  the  facilities  usually  obtained  from  the  bankem 
for  their  litpiidation  were  as  suddenly  sti>pi>ed  by  ik  refusal  of 
discounts.  It  is  at  such  moments  us  these,  when  the  re- 
turning good  sense  of  a  people  leads  them  to  restore  tho 
soundness  of  their  currency,  that  the  full  evils  uf  a  de- 
parture from  true  principles  are  felt.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  may  be,  and  freijucntly  is, 
accompaniod  by  a  delusive  .show  of  prosperity,  but  which  in 
sure  in  tho  end  to  have  all  its  fallacy  revealed.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin states  that  tho  number  of  banks  that  failed  betwecu 
1811  and  1S30,  in  ditlerent  ]>artji  of  the  Union,  wa«  165, 
which  hiul  ])os.sessiMl  capitals  to  the  amount  in  the  aggregate 
of  near  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  In  some  of\hesc  caseti 
the  loss  fell  for  the  greatest  part  upon  tho  holders  of  bank- 
notes and  on  depositors ;  the  st^x'kholders  had  '  paid  for  their 
shares  in  their  own  promissory  notes,  which  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank  they  afterwards  redeemed  by  de- 
livering up  to  be  cancelled  the  stock  in  their  names,  and 
thus  sulVered  no  loss.* 

AVithone  .solitary  exception  —that  of  the  bank  of  the  late 
Mr.(iirard  in  Philadelphia  -  all  the  private  banks  cstabli^lied 
in  the  United  States  arc  jnint-htock  ctjmpanies  incorporated 
by  law,  with  fixed  capitals,  to  the  extent  of  which  only  the 
stix-kholders  are  in  most  ca^es  resjMinsible.  Tlio  business 
of  all  consists  in  receiNing  deposits,  discounting  men'antile 
bills,  lending  money  on  security,  and  issuing  notes.  It 
may  ailbrd  a  clearer  view  of  the  system  of  business  pursued 
by  these  banks  if  wo  give  froni  Mr.  Gallatin's  excvllent 
pamphlet  '  On  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the 
United  States,'  the  following  abstract  uf  the  situation  of  the 
thirtv-one  chartered  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  in  November» 
1829':-- 
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In  considering  wtiat  would  lie  the  situation  of  these 
banks,  in  the  event  of  such  an  impairing  of  public  coufi- 
dence  as  would  occasion  a  run  u|)on  them,  we  must  not  take 
into  the  account  the  item  of  notes  and  balances  due  by  other 
banks,  which  form  part  of  the  depo&its,  and  must  ao  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  IG, 0-28,000  dollars  on  the  other  side  (^ 
the  account  to  12.000,000  dollars.  The  proportion  which 
the  specie  bears  to  this  sum  is  not  quite  one-fiiUi;  and 
although  the  amount  of  dis(%>unted  bills  might  be  pro- 
gressively diminished  by  their  falling  duo,  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  mode  of  relief  to  themselves  could  only  be  adopted 
by  the  banks  at  the  hazard  of  endangering  all  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  state,  in  the  prosi>erity  of  which  their 
whole  satety.  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  holders  of  their 
notes,  is  involved. 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  states  have  by  no 
means  neglcete<l  this  important  subject,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  provide  for  the  prudent  management  of  the  banks 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  their  issues  in  proportion  to 
their  capitals,  re(|uiring  that  not  less  than  a  certain  propw 
tion  (generally  50  per  cont.)  of  their  nominal  capitals  shall 


l)e  actu<illy  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver,  and  existing  in  their 
1811,  to  1st  January,  IK  13,  no  fewer  than  1*20  new  banks  t  vaults,  before  they  begin  business,  and  by  rendering  the 
were  chartered,  with  nominal  capitals  amounting  in  the    directors  of  each  bank  fiersonally  responsible  for  the  cronso- 


aggregate  to  forty  millicms  of  dollars. 

During  the  general  suspension  of  siKH:ie  payments  in  the 
United  States,  the  paper  currency  was  increased  about  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  its  value  was  depreciated  on  the  average  about 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  bullion. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  organization  (»f  the  New  Bank 
of  the  United  .States,  in  January,  1817,  that  delegates  from 
the  banks  in  the  principal  commeR'ial  states  having  met 
at  Philadelphia  to  consider  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  establishments  were  placed,  determined  upon  simulta- 
neously resuming  payments  in  siH*cie,  a  measure  greatly 
a  Insisted  by  the  imi)ortati(m  of  a  large  amount  of  bullion  by 
the  newly-cstablishcd  public  bank. 

This  eourho  was  followed  by  such  a  contraction  of  their 
is.sues  on  the  part  of  private  bankers  as  (M'casioned  great 
and  wide-spread  commercial  dintnjss.     Debts  contracted  in 


quences  of  breaking  these  and  other  rules  formed  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

In  Massaeluisetts  the  banks  are  restrained  from  issuing 
notes  for  a  loss  sum  than  one  dollar.  The  States  of  Penu- 
s\lvania,  Maryland,  and  \'irginia  have  forbidden  the  is.siie 
of  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  Ww  dollars.  All 
notes  are  ])nyable  in  s]HH-ie :  and  if  such  pa}  mcnt  be  refused, 
the  bank  is  hable  to  pay  the  holder  damages  at  the  rate  of 
*2i  per  cent,  per  aninnn  for  the  time  payment  is  refused  or 
dehiyed.  'J'he  banking  system  of  M;b>sachuscttK  has  been 
much  extolled,  and  in  particular  the  banks  uf  the  town  of 
Boston  have  been  held  u])  as  models  for  imitation.  Certain 
it  is,  that  since  the  pa>sing  of  the  present  laws  re^^ulating 
banking,  no  iuNtance  has  (K'curred  of  the  failure  of  any  bana 
in  Bo*(lon.  This  cirrumstiincc  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
accouiitefl  fi)r  by  the  fact,  that  iM  the  event  of  a  run  upon 
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«ny  one  of  thom,  the  otlicr  banks  iiDmiiliatuly  cumc  forwai 
to  iu  anKiitutico  wilh  nil  tlicir  dispiisiiblu  rewiiirccs,  )iru\iiU 
hi.  tot^  assoU  cnii  be  shown  lo  bo  Lijual  I,  llic  aui.iunt  of 
iliiliiibilitiFH;  mid  Uiin  assJKtann.'  n-nulillw  i.-oiiliiiucil  until 
by  wiihlwlfliiiK  (liscuuiiid,  tiilluctinL'  ils  debts,  ami  dispiwinjt 
vt  lis  assignable  sccunliu».  it  would  bo  enabled  to  satisfy  uU 
cJatms  without  incuiivoniunco. 

liiHlitni-oii  have  ncpurrod,  disprnceful  to  the  tiariios  con- 
<vrhi.-.l,  wjii-ro  the  dirwtors  of  jin.jwted  banks  havo  born.wed 
for  a  Mtific  day  ti)c  amount  of  Kiwcie  rcijiiired  bv  law  lo  be 
w  thoir  raffeni  before  the  coromunn.meiit  of  biisii'iess— have 
mifemittud  this  iHjrruwod  •pcfiiu  to  the  inHUL-cliMii  of  the  loin- 
MisBioiicM  appointcl  for  the  purpose,  audhavu  sworn  that  ii 
romied  the  first  instalment  paid  by  the  stockholders  in  fulfll- 
weiil  of  the  dfsinn  of  Iho  lej-islaluro.  Sui-li  inwecdinipi 
yanni>t  have  been  eowmon ;  and  it  may  he  iiiiaf;ine[l  Uiat  no 
iMdy  of  men  rapaUc  of  such  u  jUKH'e  would  sufTicieiitly 
*»ij"y  Ihc  coaAdi.iire  of  their  fellow  r it ijsens  tii  bo  able  uun- 
<"c»!*illy  to  cmtiark  in  a  bukiiioss  wlicru  that  i-onfidem-e 
must  lie  M  essential  a  part  of  the  '  slock  in  trade.' 

In  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Konia  olhtr  uf  iho  btates 
the  rhnrter  of  a  bank  i»  forfeited  from  the  luumciil  llial  it 
[cfuwn  to  poy  its  notes  or  du|Nisil3  in  spceio. 

Then:  are  twenty  iiiinrporated  tjaiiks  in  tlio  city  of  New 
\  ork,  some  i>f  whkh  paiil  a  lionus  to  Hie  statu  lur  their  acts 
«f  incorporation.  Their  capitals  amount  to  t«vlvc  millioDs 
of  ibillar*.  A  braiiili  of  liiu  Uiiileil  States  Dank  is  also 
e>tn)illKhnl  in  the  city,  and  about  onu-sixlh  of  its  capital  is 
(-onKJderetl  to  be  applieablo  to  this  stulion.  pvin;;  thus  a 
liankine  capital  to  tho  eiiy  of  about  four  millions  sturling. 
H  il)i  Ihe  cxcejition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose 
smallest  note  is  of  Ave  dollars  value,  all  the  bunks  cxislinw 
tn  New  York  ibsiie  notes  fur  one  dollar  niid  upwards.  All 
the  bank.t  discuiiiit  mercantile  bills.  No  interest  is  allowed 
on  ileiNiitils ;  and  in  fiipt,  the  artii  ily  of  the  trade  of  the  tity 
i»  so  great  in  roraparisoii  with  llw  ea|iilels  of  the  inendiants, 
that  deposits  for  such  a  lenj^th  of  lime  as  would  justify  tho 
laymeiit  of  interest  are  unknown. 

An  Actwaspasiiod  hv  lb i' legislature  of  tho  stale  of  hV 
York,  in  April,  l&ira,  cilled  the  ■  Salety  Kun.i  Act,'  lo  the 
ptDvisinns  of  which  '  all  monied  cor|)oralioiis  Iherealiei  to  bo 
"Tratcl  or  renewed  are  stibjectcfl."  Under  one  of  its  provi- 
ii«nE.  every  such  corjioratioii  is  obli<!cd,on  the  Isl  of  January 
in  tocti  year,  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  iif  the  stale  nnc-lialf  or 
one  per  cent.,  at  tlio  option  of  the  inniiaf;eri<,  'in  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stuck  of  the  bank,  and  In  continue  sui^h  iKiymcnt 
iinld  three  per  rent,  in  the  whole  shall  be  iiaid:  Ihisfu-ul 
tu  remain  perpetual  in  tlio  hands  of  tlio  treasurer,  and  to  lie 
loldy  appropriate'l  to  the  payment  of  tlied<>blH  uf  such  liank- 
ins  ciirporations  nsmay  buromo  insolvent.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  pitiporlion  of  interest  arisini;  from  ils  piiymonis  is  carried 
to  the  credit  of  each  bank,  niter  prirtiiliiiK  for  the  payment 
of  falaries  to  certain  conimissiiHiurs  who  are  apiiointed  to 
inrcstigalc  at  least  four  linieH  in  every  year  tho  alTairs  uf 
each  banking  mrporation  in  Hie  Klale.  These eommissioncni 
ate  inveslc.l  wilh  exleiisiie  )K>wcrs  to  calamine  the  uUlix-rs 
of  llie  baiik-i  upon  oalh,  to  ins{>oct  the  liouks,  &e. 

In  all  ea.-es  where,  fniiii  the  date  of  their  incorporation, 
and  tho  delemiinatiiin  of  ihu  directors  of  any  baiiK  not  lo 
bring  thcmsi'lves  imJer  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ihoy  do 
Hot  contribute  t>i  the  Safety  Fund,  those  directors  are  I'leld 
personally  liable  lo  tho  full  client  uf  all  losses  ^hicli  tho 
shareboklers  or  ereditors  of  the  hiiiik  iimler  llieir  chnrKi-  may 
Miitain  by  reason  of  llieii  deparlun-  from  the  n)ur^e  of  ina- 
na;.i!raei)'t  iiri-scriUsI  by  their  ad  id'  incor|i(>rutian.  Four- 
teen of  the  iiankii  in  Iho  cilv  of  New  York  were  cuiitributors 
m  1s.t;>  M  the  Safety  Fund' 

In  pr-ividini;  thus  strictly  for  the  paMneiit  of  notes  in 
specie,  tho  li-;:istatures  hate  nut  insisted  that  coin  of  the 
l-niicl  Slates  shall  nloiic  lie  nsiil ;  ami  it  has  been  Ihc 
prai-ticc  to  nitiipt  n  m-IiihIuIo  of  )irl<'cs  at  which  tin-  coins  of 
■Iifferont  muiilrii-*  »hnll  bo  eoti»i<lenil  jpnid  tender  of  pay- 
iu>>Tit.  Ntinie  of  tile  hunks  Imvc  fuiily  emingh  availeil  Ihem- 
K't\ei  of  this  rin-uinslanra  lo  avoid  lint  expense  of  heini; 
i,>lii!i^i|  ei>ntinually  tu  answer  every  commercial  demand  fiir 
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ofdollars  in  the  old  six  franc  piGcusofFrgnce.iiow*iaidrawn 
Iwrn  cip(;ulatiun  in  the  lalter  country,  nndor  whieh  circum- 
stance they  were  purchased  on  reasonable  terms.  Theso 
pjccus  Ihey  olTereil  in  payment  ul  tho  scheduled  price  whcn- 
oier  s|)ccie  was  demanded;  but  as  these  coins  weni  not 
adapted  to  the  mon.-antile  purpose  in  view,  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  ouiclly  in  the  vaulu  of  tho  bank,  whic.ii  Iia: 
recently  retlnttL'd  back  t'  '  ' 
l>aeka(n!ft  tu  France. 


i  the  wholo  uiuouut  in  Ihc  oriKinal 


>|« 

Sl.ilw 

tiiiued  neras4ity  of  this  kind.  Havinii  made  ample  provi- 
'jni  frum  time  ti>  lima  of  Spanish  dollars,  they  were  con- 
ti.intU  iirained  of  them  for  the  purpiiM!  of  exportation  I" 
riiin:i',  f>-r  which  purpose  that  descriiilinn  of  coil)  i*  well 
fiiilni.  This  invulveil  the  hank  in  a  cm-lanl  e\|i>'nse,  whirli 
*nat  0R«  avoided  by  intporlini;  to  the  value  of  Ave  niillioiui 
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BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  are  inslilutions  of  modem 

ventlon.  established  in  ibis  country  tuencouraco  habils  of 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  i>ourer  etoste*,  who  were  pre- 
viously without  any  places  where  they  eoulil  safely  and 
proGtably  ilciMisit  the  small  sums  wliieh  tlicy  might  be  able 
to  set  asiilu  fnim  their  earnings. 

The  oripn  of  savings'  banks  has  been  allribulcd  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith  oMVendover,  who,  in  the  ycarl*99, 
circulated  pro|>oHals,  iu  coiijunclion  wilh  two  of  I'lis  parisli- 
iiiners,  in  which  (hey  olTered  to  receive  from  any  inhabitant 
of  Ihc  parish  any  sum  frum  Iwoiience  upwards  every  Sun- 
iliiy  4>veniiig  during  the  suium(<r  months,  to  keep  nii  exact 
nciTOunt  of  the  iiumey  <le|iO!iilcit,  and  ti>  rc|>ay  ut  Christnius 
tu  each  individual  the  aniuunt  uf  his  deiiosil,  witli  ttie  u<ldi- 
(ion  of  one-third  lo  the  sum  us  a  bounty  upon  his  or  Iut 
economy.  Tlie  depositors  wcru  at  liberty  Iu  demand  and 
receive  bock  tho  amuuut  it  their  siiviiigs,  wiihoul  this 
bounty,  al  any  lime  before  Cliiistmu  llutt  they  luight  »1aiid 

I  newl  of  thi-ir  moni^y. 

The  next  institution  of  this  kind  (hat  was  I'slablisheil,  of 
whii^h  wo  have  any  ai'i-»unt,  wait  fiiiinde«l  ■!  Tolleiihiim  in 
Middloex.  by  hirs.  l>riscilla  WakoAcld.    Tliis,  whiih  was 
called  tlie  Charitable  Dank,  buru  u  nearer  reseniMjiiiv  tu 
tlui  saviniis'  banks  of  the  ni\-fteiit  day  llian  Ihu  Wcnd-iver 
plan.     The  Tottenham  hank  was  o|iened  in  IHOi.     Al  Arsl 
0)0  acfuunis  were  kept  by  Mrs.  Wakeflcbt.whoHds  nsoistL-d 
in  other   respects   by  six   itentlcmen  ui'tiii);   as   Iruslees, 
who  uiiilertuok  each  to  nveivu  nn  npial  jiarl  uf  the  snnio 
di-[wsited,  and  bi  allow  five  pur  cent,  interest  on  the  san' 
such  deiKwitun  ofdO  »hillin;>s  and  upwanls  as  sh-- 
thcir  money  for  al  least  a  year  in  tlicir  bai'' 
tiun  lis  tin!  amouDt  of  tlio  ileposits   '  '*' 
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trjftt4?ci^  wore  cliAflon,  so  as  to  diminish  the  los!%  which  mi^ht 
olh'-Twisi'  have  btnin  coii»iilerable,  owiiij;  lo  the  hijih  rate  uf 
interest  that  was  allowucl.  In  1^08  a  society  was  forinud  at 
Kiilhi'munagtMl  by  ciirht  individuals,  lour  of  whom  were 
ladt«;s,  \\ho  reooi\ed  the  saNiui^s  of  domustic  servants,  and 
allowed  interest  upon  the  same  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

The  Pari>h  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  RuthwcU  was 
fonned  in  ISlU  by  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  pii})li^hed  an 
account  of  his  institution  with  the  hope  of  prcnnotin^  similar 
eslabli^hunMits  elsewhere.  This  was  the  first  savinjrs'  bank, 
re:;ulavl\  and  minutely  orj^anised,  which  was  brought  before 
the  public,  and  it  is  doublle>s  owin^  to  the  successful 
example  thus  set,  that  previous  to  the  year  1S17  there  were 
seventy  saviuji^s'  banks  established  in  Knj^land,  four  in 
Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland. 

In  the  \our  just  mentioned  Icffislativc  provisions  were 
tirst  made  for  the  maiia-^enient  of  these  institutions.  Acts 
were  pas'ted  (.j7  (ieo.  HI.  c.  U'3and  IJO)  for  enc(jin"ii»in}i 
the  estabhshiiicnt  of  banks  for  savin;;s  in  Ireland  and  Kn<r- 
laud  respectively.  Umler  these  acts,  the  trustees  and 
nuniairers,  who  were  prohibited  from  receiving?  any  personal 
pr-iiii  or  adsantaj^i?  fixmi  the  institutions  with  which  they 


The  increase  uf  savinjis'  banks  ha^  been  great  beyo&d  all 
expectation.  On  the  '2uth  November,  1833.  there  were  38a 
savings'  hanks  in  England  holdin^i;  balances  belonging  to 
114^011  deiMisitor.s,  which  amounted  tu  13,U73,243/.,  being 
on  an  average  .S 1/.  for  each  depositor.  There  were  at  tha 
same  time  in  Wales  *23  savings'  banks,  having  balances 
amountin<;  to  30 1,1.50/.  belon^in^  tu  1 1,26U  dcpotiitOFa.  being 
an  average  of  32/.  for  each  depositor ;  while  in  Ireland  ibera 
were  70  savings' banks,  with  funds  amounting  to  1,380,7181., 
deposited  by  49,872  persons,  the  avera<:c  amount  of  wbow 
deposits  was  2h/.  The  total  for  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
was  consequently  484  savings*  banks,  with  funds  aiAouot- 
in^  to  15,715.111/.:  the  number  of  account!  opeR  ««• 
175.155,  nnd  the  aNera^ie  amount  of  deposits  waa  conae- 
<|uently  33/.  The  system  has  not  lutherto  been  ailopted  in 
Scotland,  where  it  appears  to  be  le.ss  needed  in  conaeqiieaca 
of  the  facilities  atforded  by  bankers  in  receiving  unali  hubui 
of  money  in  deposit,  and  allowing  interest  on  them.  The 
establishment  of  savinj;s'  banks  in  Seotlaikl  would,  how- 
ever, extend  this  advanta>;e  to  a  very  lartfe  number  of  per- 
sons who  arc  unable  to  p;et  to<:cther  the  lovcal  uuH  that 
the  bankers  will  receive  on  interest.    On  the  20tU  Novemr 


iiuid  tlie  trustees  were  bound  to  transmit  tho  amomit  of  all 
dci>o<iits  that  mi<;ht  be  made  with  them  when  the  sum 
amounted  to  50/.  or  more.  For  the  amount  so  invoted  the 
trustees  received  a  debenture,  carrying;  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three-pence  per  centtun  per  diem,  or  1/.  11  v.  .17.  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  rate  of  intercut 
then  usually  allowed  to  dejHxsitors  was  four  per  cent.  In 
Irc'and  the  depositors  were  re^>lrictt•d  to  the  investment  of 
5u/.  in  each  year,  and  in  Kni^land  the  same  restriction  was 
impo'jod,  with  a  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  lir?t  year  of  a 
])erson's  depositint?,  when  I  DO/,  mii^ht  be  received.  No 
further  rc>triction  was  at  this  time  thouiiht  necessary  as  to 
!h<;  amount  invested,  neither  was  the  depositor  prevented 
from  investinj;  simultaneously  in  as  many  ditlerent  saving's 
banks  as  he  might  think  proper.  This  circumstance  was 
I'ounil  liable  to  abuse,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1624,  which 
restricted  the  deposits  to  5tJ/.  in  the  ilrst  year  of  the  account 
bciii^  opened,  and  3U/.  in  each  subscr|uent  year,  and  when 
the  whole  should  amount  to  2<)ii/.  exclusive'  of  interest,  no 
further  interest  was  to  Ihj  allowed.  iSubsrribers  to  one 
sa\ in l;s"  bank  were  likewise  not  allowed  to  make  dejwsits 
in  any  other,  but  the  whole  money  deposited  might  be  drawn 
from  one  savinjrs'  bank  in  onler  lo  be  placed  in  another. 

In  li>23  a  farther  act  was  passed,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relalint:  to  Savinj^s'  Banks,' 
and  it  is  under  the  provisiions  of  this  act  (0  (ieo.  IV.  c.  92) 
that  all  savinjrs'  Ixinks  arc  at  i»resent  contlucied.  It  is  pro- 
vided herein,  *that  the  rules  of  every  saviui^'s'  bankshtdl  Iki 
si'^'ucd  by  two  tru-ilees.  and  hubmitlcd  to  a  barrister  ap- 
pointed by  the  commis;iioners  fur  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  for  the  purpose  of  a^cerlaininj;  whether  the 
same  are  in  conformity  to  law,  and  that  llie  sai»l  banister 
shall  trive  a  cerlifieate  thereof,  which.  to«:elher  with  the  rules 
siirnt'd  by  the  lrustet»s,  shall  be  laid  before  I  ho  justices  tor 
the  ei/nnty,  ridlnj:,  division,  or  place  at  the  ^'eneral  or  (juar- 
ter  sessions :  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  ju.'sticeslo  reject 
an:l  di!,appn.ve  of  any  part  or  parts  thereof;  or  to  allow  and 
ionlirn»  the  ^aid  rules  or  such  parts  as  hhall  be  conformable 
t  I  the  act.'  The  rules  and  reunlations  thus  made  aiul  con- 
hrmcd  iire  U»  be  <lei>.site<l  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
iHumty  or  division,  and  are  then  deelare<l  to  be  bindin-r  on 


siiould  be  connected,  were  refjuircd  to  enrol  the  rules  ofjber,  1&33,  there  were  2 14,575  depositors  of  suma  under  2lli^ 
their  institutions  at  the  sessions.  A  fund  was  established  in  the  ^.tivin^^s*  banks  of  Enuland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
in  the  olHce  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  hi  London,  {  whose  savings  amounted  to  l,734,7U0/.»  bcinfi^  an  avera^ 
entitled,  *  The  Fund  for  the  Banks  lor  Savinixs,*  and  to  this  of  7/.  U.  10c/.  for  each  depositor:  the  smallest  auu^  re- 
ceived in  deposit  by  bankers  to  bear  interest  in  Scotland 
is  10/. 

By  a  recent  act  (3  AVilliam  IV.  c.  14)  the  industrioua 
classes  are  encouraged  to  purchase  annuities,  lo  sommence 
at  any  deferred  period  which  the  purchaser  may  chooae»  the 
purchase-money  heinp:  paid  either  in  one  sum  ait  the  timeef 
ajjivement,  or  l^y  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  in- 
stalments, as  the  imrrhiiser  may  determine.  The  transact 
tions  under  this  nci  are  to  be  carried  on  through  the  me- 
(liuni  of  savings  banks,  or  by  societies  estabUsbed  ibr  the 
purpose,  and  uf  which  the  rector  or  other  minister  of  the 
parish,  or  a  resident  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be  one  of  the 
truMees. 

Rules  framed  in  .aixreement  witn  the  statute  have  been 
issued  by  the  connnissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  These  rules  pro\ide,  among  other  tluugs,  that  no 
person  lieiiii;  a  trustee,  treasurer,  ur  manager  of  the  society, 
shall  derive  any  emolument,  director  indirect,  from  Us  funds; 
that  the  trea>urer,  and  the  paid  ollicers  of  tlic  society,  shall 
^iNc  security  foi  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust;  that 
the  ai;e  of  the  party,  or  nominee,  upon  wliosc  life  the  amiidty 
is  contracted,  must  not  be  under  fltteeu  years;  that  no  one 
i Individual  can  pos.ses.s  or  l>c  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  or  an- 
nuities, amounting  altogether  to  more  than  20/.,  and  that 
no  annuity  of  less  than  4/.  can  be  contracted  for ;  that  minora 
may  purchase  annuities.  The  annuities  are  payable  half- 
yearly,  on  the  5th  of  Januar}'  and  5th  of  July,  or  on  the  Ath 
of  April  and  1  (»th  of  October.  If  any  |)erson  wishes  to  have 
an  annuity  payable  quarterly,  that  object  may  be  aecom- 
l)lished  by  purchasing  one  half  payable  in  January  and 
.July,  anfl  the  other  half  payable  in  Aprd  and  October. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  perAon  on  whose  life  the  annuity 
depends,  a  sum  e<{ual  to  one  fourth  part  uf  the  annuity,  be- 
yond all  unpaid  arrears,  will  be  pa>able  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  to  their  exeeutoni  or 
administrators,  if  claimed  within  two  years.  These  annuitiea 
are  not  transferable,  unless  the  purchaser  becomes  bankni|>t 
or  insolvent,  when  the  annuity  l>eeomes  Uie  pro^K'rty  of  the 
creditors,  and  will  be  repurchased,  at  a  fair  valuation,'  by  the 
commis^ioners  for  the  n  duct  ion  of  the  national  debt*  If  the 
purchaser  of  an  annuit)  should  be  uimble  to  continue  the 


ilie  oiheers  and  the  dei>osilors  of  the  iiiMiiution.  The  j  i»iivment  of  his  instalments,  he  may  at  any  time,  on  leivinir 
money  de|X)siied  in  saving,  banks  must  be  inxested  in  the  three  months'  notice,  receixe  back  the  whole  of  the  nioney 
liank  oi  hn-land,  or  ol  Ireland,  in  the  nan^t^  of  the  com-     he  has  jwid,  but  without  interest.     If  the  purchaser  of  a  dt- 


missioners  for  the  reihietion  of  tho  national  debt.  The  re- 
ceipts  given  to  the  trustees  uf  .^^avings"  banks  Ibr  money 
thiiN  invented  boar  interest  at  the  rate  of  'JJf/.  j)rr  cent,  per 
ifii'/H,  or  3/.  1  li V.  0^7.  j)er  cent,  per  annum,  while  tho  interest 
paid  to  deposit«»rs  mubt  not  in  any  case  exceed  2iii.verci'Mt, 


...  ,  .  ^.,-j)er^ 

;"/■ .//////,  or  ;u.  hv.  5f</.  per  cent,  jwr  annum,  tho  difference 
beino;  retained  by  the  trustees  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
iiank.  The  trustees  are  not  allowcil  to 'receive  deposits  from 
any  mdivi<hials  whose  pre\i»>ns  depo.sits  have  amounted  to 
150/.,  and  mIu'ii  the  balance  due  to  any  one  depositor 
•Muouniswith  interest  to  J i»o/.,  no  further  interest  is  to  be 

•d,  hrieudly  s-x'ieties  and  charitable  institutions  arc 
•  invest  suiii:^  "oi  exceeding  3ov/. 

<iiiow. 


purchaser 
ferred  life  annuity  should  die  before  the  time  arrives  at 
which  the  annuity  wouhl  ha\e  commenced,  the  whole  of  the 
money  actually  contributed,  but  not  with  intervnt,  nill  be 


and  medical  attendance  as  the  managers  shall  think  icasoa- 
able,  or  any  such  other  payments  may  be  made  as  tlie  ur- 
gency of  the  case  may  reouire,  out  of  the  sums  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  party.  Any  frauds  that  may  be  c*ommitted 
by  means  uf  misstatement**  and  false  certificates  will  remlcr 
void  the  annuity,  and  subject  the  parties  ofi^nding  to  other 
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and  se\'ore  j'»m;iliii's.  Tlio  riihs  of  soriotics  f'nrmod  fiir 
rarryiiip  into  ofi*(?ct  tlio  pur]x"is('s  of  this  art  must  Ik.'  sijriiod 
hy  trusters,  icTlit'uHl  l»y  the  barrister  njj|)(»iiiUMl  lor  the  pur- 
piiBC,  and  cnrolltxl  with  tliu  clork  of  tlio  [Kjaci?  ibr  the  county 
or  division  in  the  manner  already  described  with  rei^nrd  to 
the  rnles  of  savings'  banks. 

Annuity  tables,  calrulatcd  undiT  the  direction  of  G«)vern- 
ment,  f>>r  every  adniissible  j>orioil  of  a«x«',  and  lor  every  pro- 
lialilo  deferred  lenn,  may  bo  had  at  the  oflice  of  tlie  eom- 
miasioners  for  reduoinj;  the  national  debt,  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
London. 

This  measure  appears  to  bo  well  calculated  for  enablinj^ 
the  nidustrious  classes  to  secure  a  small  provision  in  the 
time  of  their  youth  and  strenf!;lh,  for  the  days  of  their  a«:e 
and  dtK.'Iine,  and  for  incilin;?  thenu  while  yet  unencumbered, 
to  apply  the  surplus  of  their  eurninps  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  may  Ikjcouic  connected  with  or  depcnilcnt  on 
them  in  after  life. 

iUiitnry  of  Surinffs'  Jianks,  by  J.Tidd  Pratt :  The  Law 
rfi/ah'n^r  to  the  Purchase  of  Gnvi-rnmint  Annuitip^i  thmiiah 
S'lrins^s  Banks  ami  Par(tchial  SanetieSy  by  the  km  me 
autiior.) 

BANKRUPT  {hanque-routivr.  a  bankrupt,  and  hanquo- 
route,  bankruptcy-— fl^)m  hunrus,  the  table  or  counter  of  a 
tradesman,  and  r;//>/w.*,  broken)  is  a  merchant  or  trader 
vhnse  pn»pt»rty  and  cffe<*ts,  on  his  Iniroming  insolvent,  are 
administered  and  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  cre- 
■ditors,  under  that  peculiar  system  of  statutory  rejjulations 
called  the  Bankrupt  I^aws.     These  laws,  which  orijrinated 
in  England  with  the  statute  :u  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  -i, 
were  first  mainly  directis!  against  the  criminal  frauds  of 
traders,  who  ucqiiired  the  mercJ:'Uwli**«  »"<!  j;oods  of  others, 
and  then  lied  to  foreign  countries,  or  l}"^^^  i"  extravagance. 
and  eluded  and  defrauded  their  creditors.     The  bankrupt 
was  corisec|uently  treated  as  a  criminal  oflender;    ^^^^^  ""^'^ 
-within  a  few  years,  the  not  duly  surrendering  his  proi*^'^?' 
under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  when  summoned,  was  a 
capital  felony.    The  bankrui)t  laws  are  now,  and  have  for 
some  time  past,  boon  regardeil  as  a  connected  system  of 
civil  legislatiitn.  having  the  double  object  of  enforcing  a 
complete  discovery  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  property 
nnd  effeets  of  an  insolvent  trader,  and  of  conferring  on  the 
trader  the  recipro<Nil  advantajre  of  sccuritv  ««f  person  and 
a  discharge  from  all  future  claims  of  his  civliiors.     TliObC 
lawn  were  till  lately  spread  over  a  voluminous  accumulation 
of  statutes,  referring  t«)  and  <leiKrndin;r  on  each  other,  and 
often  creating    confusion    and    inconvenience    from    their 
^lifTuAC  and  contradictory  pro\isions.     These  were,  under 
the  auspices  of  I^rd  Kldon,  repealed,  and  their  provisions 
altered  and  consolidated  into  the  pres(?nt  j^eneral  Bankrupt 
Act— 6  Geo.  IV.  c.  IG  -  which  at  once  collected  and  conso- 
Vlatcl  tlie  provisions  on  the  subject,  and  introduced  many 
important  alterations  and  simplificatinos.     The  late  Art  1 
and  2  William  IV.  c.  50,  coustitutiiij;  *  the  Court  of  Bank- 
luptrj-,'  has  materially  altered  the  mode  of  adminiatralinn 
of  this  law:  it  has  entirely  removed  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
fir*t  inkUiwe  in   cases  of  l>aiikrui>tey  from   the  Court  of 
Chamrery  to  the  new  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  reservinj?  only 
aH  appeal  from  the  Jud^jes  of  that  court  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
ri-llor,  as  to  matters  of  law  and  equity  and  questions  of 
wiileiiee.     Instead  of    the  commission    under   IImi  Great 
Seal,  which  formerly  issued  to  a  certain  number  of  barris- 
ters-at-hiw  who  were  iiennanonl  '  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupt," the  ulMjvt;  Act  has  substituted  a  Jiat  of  bankruptcy, 
Oie   pr)cce<lin;js    cm   which   will   be    explained   hereafter. 
Other  im|)ortant   alterations  are  introduced,  which  will  be 
more  fully  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

In  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Banlcrupt  Law,  wo 
mutt  explain — 

1.  Who  m:iy  Ikj  made  a  bankrupt. 
;.  By  what  arts  a  trader  becomes  liable  to  be  made  a 
lianknipt. 

.1.  The  fiat  and  proceedings  by  which  the  trader  is  made 
a  bankrupt. 
4.  The  proof  of  debts  under  i\\c  fiat. 
^.  The  assignees,  their  powers,  and  dutien. 

6.  Tlie  vesting  uf  the  bankrupt  s  property  and  eflccta  in 
the  a.^signees. 

7.  The  effect  uf  the  bankruptcy  on  the  rights  of  third 
parties. 

8.  The  certificate  and  allowance  of  the  bankrupt, 
0.  Tlie  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

li  n'hQ  may  be  nuMk  a  JJmhrupt.^Th^  Bankrupt  Act, 


fi  Oco.  TV.  r.  10,  enacts,  that  '  all  bankers^,  brokers,  and  jhm- 
sons  usins:  the  trade  or  profi^on  of  a  scrivener,  n.-c-eiviuL,^ 
other  nu-nV  moneys  or  estate  into  their  trust  or  cnst<Hiy'' 
and  |>ers>t)ns  iiLsuring  shi|)s,  or  their  fn'ight,  f>r  other  niattere 
against  perils  of  the  sea;  warehousemen,  wharfingers, 
packers,  builders,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  vict millers,  kee])- 
ers  of  inns,  taverns,  hotels,  or  coffee-houses,  d\ers,  printers, 
bleachers,  fullers,  ca4enderors,  cattle  (»r  sheep  salesmen,  an  (I 
all  persons  u>ing  the  trade  of  mendiandise  by  way  of  bar 
gainini;,  exehan»;e,  bartering,  commission,  consignment,  or 
otherwise  in  gross  or  by  retail ;  nnd  all  persons  who,  eitlicr 
for  themselves  or  as  ai:«?nts  or  factors  li>r  others,  seek  their 
living;  by  buyimr  and  sellinjr,  or  by  buying  or  letting  for  hire, 
or  by  the  workmanship  (»f  goods  or  commodities,  shall  Ihj 
deemed  traders  liable  to  become  bankrupts ;  provided  that 
no  farmer,  grazier,  common  lalniurer  or  workman  f«)r  hire, 
receiver-jrcneral  of  the  taxes,  or  memljer  of  or  subscriber 
to  any  incorjwrated  commercial  or  tradin<r  companies,  esta- 
blished by  charter  or  Act  «»f  Parliament,  shall  Ikj  deemed, 
as  such,  a  trader  liable,  by  virtue  of  that  Act,  to  becomo 
bankrupt.' 

Tlu^  above  enumeration  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  is  not  every  single  act, 
or  even  every  series  <^f  acts,  of  buying  and  sellin;^  whk;h 
«onstitutes  a  man  a  trader v;ithin the  law :  there  must  be  an 
intention  of  dealing  ^onerally.  and  of  gainin<r  a  livelihood 
by  trading.  Thus  a  schoolmaster  who  sells  books  to  hk 
scholars :  a  colonel  of  militia,  who  occasionally  sells  regi- 
mental horses :  a  master  of  hounds,  who  buys  dead  horses, 
and  sells  off  the  skin  and  bones ;  a  cow-keeixT,  who  lives  by 
selling  milk  fri)m  his  cows,  and  only  sells  his  cows  when 
they  become  unfit  for  use  ;  a  farmer,  who  buys  and  sella 
articles  not  with  a  view  of  making  profit,  but  merely  as 
auxiliar}-  to  the  carr}"ing  on  his  farm— these  and  many 
similar  persons  have  been  held  not  within  the  bankrupt 
laws  as  traders.  And  the  same  has  been  determined  with 
respect  to  an  owner  of  coal-mines,  who  digs  and  sells  his 

^** :  ft  person  having  a  freehold  interest  or  a  term  of 
coai..  ^  l)rick- ground,  who  sells  the  bricks  made  from  his 
\earsma  •^ouffh  if  he  purchased  the  materials  for 
brick -eartn.  t.  ,^1^^  x^q  otherwise.  If  a  trader  retires 
makuig  bricks  it  w;. 

from 


7?a//Ar//p/.--These  acts  a.  ,^,j  ^^^^^  .^^^^  ,„^^„^  ^^  ^^^-^^^ 
are  only  acts  ol  bankruptcy  .  .,^  ^^,^^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^ 

or  delay  his  creditors:  secondly,  ■  ^^^.^^^^^^  ^he  first  class 
effect,  without  reference  to  any  u.  .  ^^^^  jy.  c.  10,  which 
arc  enumerated  m  section  3  ot  the  u  ,  ^  this  realm,  or 
enacts,  *  that  if  any  such  trader  shall  u  i  ^^j.  deijart  from 
being  out  of  this  rtuilm  shall  remain  abroav  *  ^^^jj-  ^^  be«nn 
his  dwelling-house,  or  olhenvise  absent  him.  ^/  ^  ^^^  '^^^^ 
to  keep  his  house,  or  sufler  himself  to  be  arrek "  ♦fl^^^.ti  gr 
goods,  money,  or  chattels  to  be  attached  or  6C(iuo&.  * 

taken  in  execution,  or  make  any  fraudulent  grant  c^***  P^'Ji- 
veyance  of  any  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chatf<\^s, 
or  make  any  fraudulent  surrender  of  any  of  his  cop\  hoL  1 
lands  or  tenements,  or  make  any  fraudulent  ^ift.  delivrry. 
or  transfer  of  any  of  his  goods  or  chattels :  every  such  tnuJer 
doing,  suffering,  protturin^*  executing,  perinittin<;,  making 
or  causing  to  be  made,  any  of  the  acts,  deeds,  or  matters 
aforesaid,  with  intent  tn  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors^  shall 
be  deemed  thereby  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy/ 
A  few  obser\'ations  will  elucidate  the  several  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy mentioned  in  the  above  clausi*. 

Departing  the  Healrn. -^Thin  must  be  done  with  a  view 
to  defeat  or  defraud  creditors,  or  it  will  not  constitute  an  act 
of  bankruptcy ;  but  if  it  is  done  with  such  intention  it  ia 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  though  no  creditor  may,  in  faet,  bo 
didayed  by  it.  The  intention  is,  in  general,  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  decided  by  a  jury.  If  a  man  leave  the  realm  in 
such  circumstances  that  a  delay  of  his  creditors  will  be  thu 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  hit  departure,  he  will  l>o 
considered  to  have  intended  that  they  thould  1h^  dchixcd 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  word  rea/m  means 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  England,  and  therefon?  de- 
parting to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  or  a  British  colony,  which 
are  out  of  such  jurisdietiun,  may  constitute  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Trader  depart  in::  from  hi^  Ihrellin*:  Ilome, — If  this  is 
doue  with  the  intent  to  delay  creditors,  it  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, tbOVigb  aouv  Oi'v  ACluully  delayed.    And  il'.Ui^ 
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trader  deparbi  without  making  iho.  ncooitsary  arrAn$(Oinont8  |  must,  in  ^^noral,  l)C  voluntary,  and  not  broof^ht  about  bf 

.  ^  •     1 _• ■«  —Ml  t__ 1  Ai.-*  i__  i._.i      . i»  I 1    ^^    ^ v..    Ai...    : ^..-a. .>.:*..    ^B*  ^ 


for  carrying  on  his  buainesstit  will  be  presumed  that  he  had 
the  intention  spocincd  in  the  act.  The  ahsuncu  must  be 
voluntary,  and  not  to  avoid  an  arrest,  in  order  to  constitute 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.  And  the  trader's  own  declarations  uf 
his  had  circumstances,  of  his  fears  of  arrest,  Stc.,  are  evi- 
dcnoo  of  his  intentions,  if  they  accompany  corrcsixniding 
ar/«,  such  as  removinf;  his  ^oocis,  books,  &c. 

Or  otherwise  absf*nt  himself. — A  trader's  absenting  him- 
self firom  his  abode,  if  vuluntarily  done,  and  not  by  means 
of  trn  an'est,  is  primii  facie  evidence  of  his  inteutiun  to 
tlelay  his  creditors.  And  the  uhsentin^  himsulf  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  if  liu  habitually  frequents  it,  or  from  any 
temporary  place  of  resort,  may  have  the  same  effect.  The 
proprietor  uf  a  theatre  retir in ji;  behind  the  scenes  and  giving 
orders  to  be  denied,  was  held  to  commit  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. But  a  mere  breach  of  an  appointment  with  a 
creditor  will  not  be  so  considered. 

Or  begin  to  krej)  lumse. — These  words  having  been 
adopted  in  the  early  statutes  respecting  bankrupts,  have  ac- 
quired a  well-known  technical  meaning,  signifying  the 
trailer's  retiring  or  concealing  himself  in  Ins  house  or  place 
of  business  in  order  to  avoid  creditors,  or  the  giving  orders 
to  be  denied  in  case  they  should  call.     A  general  order  of 


terror  of  legal  process,  or  even  by  the  importunity  of 
creditor;  and,  in  S4)nie  cases,  even  the  circumstance  of  the 
proposal  to  make  the  delivery  coming  from  the  creditor  and 
not  from  the  bankrupt,  has  been  held  to  negative  the  in- 
ference of  voluntariness,  and  torender  the  transaction  valid. 
But  whether  of  his  voluntary  motion,  or  under  pressure  of 
a  creditor,  if  a  trader  transfer  over  the  whole  of  his  effects^ 
or  such  a  portion  of  them  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  insol- 
vency and  the  stoppage  of  his  trade,  it  now  constitutes  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  acts  of  bankruptcy  above  enumerated  depend  uptn 
the  trader's  intention  in  doing  the  act.  The  following  ai» 
the  acts  which  constitute  acts  of  bankruptcy,  whether  doDB 
with  or  without  an  intention  to  delay  or  defraud  creditonk 

By  the  6th  section  of  the  fith  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  'if  any 
trader,  having  been  arrested  or  committed  to  prison  ibr-debt* 
or  on  any  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  shall 
upon  such  or  any  other  arrest  or  commitment  for  debt,  or 
non-payment  of  money,  or  upon  any  detention  for  debt,  lia 
in  prison  for  twenty-one  daysi  or  having  been  arrested  or 
committed  to  prison  for  any  other  cause,  shall  lie  in  prisoa 
for  twenty-one  days  aftei  any  detainer  ibr  debt  Iodised. 
against  him  and  not  discharged,  every  such  trader  shall  bai 


denial  may  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  although   no  creditor  |  thereby  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy; 

denial  may  he  at  a  j  or  if  any  such  trader  having  been  arreste<I,  committed,   or 

detained  for  dcl)t,  shall  escape,  every  such  trader  shalj  be 
deemed  thereby  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankr  uptcy 
from  the  time  of  such  arrest,  commitment,  or  duten*Jion.* 

The  bankrupt  law  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  'make  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  arrestc'a  an  act  of  b'^nkniptcy. 
The  most  substantial  trado-  Jg  liable,  un'Aer  unforeseen 
emergencies,  to  be  ari^jiod ;  the  presumption  of  insolvency 
only  arises  from  'Jue  fact  of  l>ing  in  prison  twenty-one  days 
without  bpY„g  able  to  procure  bail,  or  of  escaping  out  of 
prisTj  ,  ^^  ^\o\Ci  payment  of  the  debt. 

Filing  a  declaration  ff  ifi solvency, — Under  the  old  lav, 
no  effectual  provision  was  maile  for  enabling  an  honest 
debtor,  who  believetl  himself  insolvent,  voluntarily  to  sub* 
ject  himself  to  the  bankrupt  law,  and  thereby  to  produce 
an  e(iual  distribution  of  his  property  among  his  creditors 
To  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  provided  by  section  6  of  tho  6th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  IG,  that  if  a  trader  file  with  tho  secretary  of 
bankrupts  a  declaration  of  his  insolvency,  signed  by  him- 
self, and  attested  by  an  attorney,  the  secretary  of  bank- 
rupts shall  sign  a  memorandum  which  shall  authorize  the 
uisertion  in  the  Gazette  of  such  declaration,  and  such  db- 
claration  shall  then  become  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  but  tfto 
Jial  upon  it  must  issue  within  two  months  after  the  insen- 
tion  of  tho  advertisement,  and  the  advertisement  must  be 
signed  within  eight  days  after  the  declaration  is  filed. 

By  tho  Bth  section  of  the  present  bankrupt  act,  it  waj 
bankrupt,  after  the  issuing  of  Any  fat  of  bankruptcTt  pay 
to  the  person  suing  out  the  same,  money,  or  give  or  deliver 
to  any  such  person  satisfaction  or  security  for  his  deb^ 
whereby  such  person  mtiy  receive  more  in  the  pound  tbaa 
the  other  creditors,  such  payment  or  gift  shall  he  void ;  ani 
if  any  fitt  shall  have  issued,  the  IjirtX  Chancellor  may  direct 
tliat  it  be  proceeded  in,  or  onler  it  to  be  superseded,  aed  a 
new  fat  may  issue,  and  such  fat  may  be  suppr>rted  either 
by  proof  of  such  last- mentioned  or  any  other  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  addition  to  the  al)ove  acts  of  l>ankniptcy,  the  circum- 
stance of  a  debtor  filing  a  petition  for  his  discharge  under 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  is,  by  the  statute  7th  Geo.  IV, 
c.  57,  declared  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  ay?a/  maybe 
issued. 

Arts  of  Imnkruptry  by  traders  who  have  privilege,  tf 
parliament. — As  traders  lieing  mcml)crs  of  parlianierjt  are 
not  liable  to  personal  arrest  f(»r  debt  during  the  time  of  pri- 
vilege, some  special  provisions  were  requisite  as  ta  acts  of 
bankruptcy  committed  by  such  |H.'rsnns.  Acconlinf^y,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bankrupt  act,  G  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  provides  that 
if  any  trader  having  privilege  of  parliament  commit  any  of 


in  fact  call  on  the   trader;  and   the 
friend's  house,  as  well  as  at  the  house  of  the  trader  himself. 
Closing  the  doors  and  shutters  of  a  banking-house  has  been 
held  a  '  beginning  to  keep  house,'  although  the  trader  did 
not  reside  at  the  banking-house. 

Or  yield  himself  to  prison. — This  must  be  a  voluntary 
yielding  to  prison  by  a  trader  who,  on  his  arrest,  has  funds 
to  pay  the  debt,  but  prefers  going  to  prison  with  a  view  to 
defeat  his  general  creditors.  A  compulsory  going  to  prison 
under  an  arrest  is  only  on  act  of  bankruptcy  when  the  im- 
prisonment endures  twenty-one  days. 

Or  suffer  himself  to  be  oullaiced.—Tliai  is,  if  a  man  keep 
out  of  the  way  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  in  '  - 
sequence  of  which  he  is  outlawed  for  want  of  d''  *^>  * 

ance  to  legal  pn)cess.  '**'  ^PP®*^*^" 

IViflingly  or  fraud uUnt I u  procure  ''  ,    .     , 

<,««/«W.-This  extend*  Jh  to  ',rJxn\^,T^J\       T 

men t  m  London  and  othcv.  r.;..- ,y  r^__    *    *  lurvimi  uiiai.u 
to  fraudulent  judgments  and  exec uii^    ^TXACiiMiiNr].  and 
courts.  «?xecuiio  jg  ^ut  Qf  ^juj  gupenor 

Or  make,  cither  icithin  the  rer ' ,  .       u    ^    ^    r 

dulenl  grant  or  conveyance, .f   J"] <"•  f '';'"*'''•<•. ""y/mW; 

of  tl,o  tra.l«r-s  prur'     ""«.">  B»nkmpt  Art.  a  oonvey- 
n  act  of  bankru'     .'e>ty.  .1  exet-ul«l  abro:ul  was  held 

^itcy,  a  defect  remedied  by  the  above 

iroestodi'fp       'li*""   IS  a  clear  act  of  bankruptcy,  snu'e  it 
t  th      "^^  ^^^*^  distribution  under  the  Bankrupt  Law,  and 
lA)  ^^^^      .e  property  in  |>t»rsons  of  his  own  choice,  instead  of 
th'CwsO  under  the  control  of  the  Great  Seal.     But  if  all  the 
cr  e<litors  (as  often  liap]>ens)  assent  to,  and  sign  such  an  in- 
f  tnimeut,  it  becmnes  valid,  since  they  are  then  esiof'jtcd,  by 
their  assent,  from  treating  it  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.     And 
by  the  4th  section  of  the  (Uh  Geo.  1\^  c.  16,  such  an  assign- 
luent  shall  not  bo  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  unless  a 
iiixi  insue  against  tho  trader  within   six  calendar  months 
I'roin  tho  execution ;  ]>n>viiled  the  assignment  be  executed  by 
every  trustee  within    fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
ecution by  tho  trader,  ami  the  execution  is  attested  and 
publicly  notifled  in  tho  manner  pointed  out  by  the  statute. 

An  assignment  of  part  of  a  trader's  effects  is,  in  many 
instances,  perfectly  gtxxl  and  valid ;  but  if  he  assign  the 
whole  witli  only  some  colourable  exception,  it  is  an  act  of 
bankruptcy ;  and,  in  general,  if  he  asbign  over  so  consider- 
able a  proportion  of  his  stock-in-trade  and  effects  as  must 
disable  him  from  effectually  carrying  on  his  trade,  it  is  an 
act  of  bankruptcy ;  and  if  the  assignment  be  made  volun- 


anco 
not  an 
clause. 


n  view  to  prefer  a  particular  creditor,  or  creditors,  it  will, 
though  not  made  in  immediate  contemplation  of  bankruptcy, 
constitute  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy;  and,  ii  fortiori, 
it  will  have  that  effect  if  made  under  such  circumstances  as 
fihow  that  the  trader  must,  at  the  time  of  executing  it,  have 
rontemplated  bankruptcy. 

Or  make  any  fraudulent  gifl^  deli  very ,  or  transfer  of 
ony  of  hin  gtntdf  or  t7//i//c/v.— The  transfer  or  delivery 


iarily,  that  is,  without  tho  pressure  of  tho  creditor,  and  with    the  before-mentioned  acts  of  bankruptcy,  a  commission  (fiai} 

_•'      * !■ «    — .i^<:„..l--  ^-...1:*—     ^_    ^ i:< :•    _.:ii        .  *  i  __i *.__    : _•    _*    t--_- a    ^i.  _     ■ 


of  bankruptcy  may  issue  against  him,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, and  all  other  jM^rsons  acting  under  Xhefai^  may  pro* 
ceed  as  against  other  bankrupts  ;  but  such  tractor  shall  not 
bo  subject  to  l>e  arrested  during  the  time  of  privilege,  except 
in  cases  made  felony  by  the  banknipt  law. 

By  sec.  1 0,  if  any  cru<litor  of  such  trader,  to  such  amount 
as  is  ro(|uirtMl  to  support  a /?«/,  shall  file  an  aflidavit  that 
i^ny  such  debt  is  justly  due  to  hinij  and  that  such  debtOf  it 
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a  trader,  and  shall  sue  out  a  summons  n(;:iiiist  him  (in  the  '  in  an  ofHcial  book,  called  tlie  *  Docket  Book,'  and  the  pcti'- 
form  given  hy  the  2  Will.  IV.  e.  30,  the  Uniformity  of  ,  tioninj?  ci-editor  is  then  said  to  have  'stiuck  a  docket' 
Process  Act)-  if  i-ufh  trader  shall  n«>t  within  one  month  a;j;ainst  the  trider.  If  the  petitioning;  creditor  fails  in 
pay  or  secure  the  debt,  or  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  sure-  i  provin*;  the  matters  which  he  underiakes  to  prove  by  his 
ties,  to  be  approved  of  !>}  a  jud^e,  to  pay  the  sum  recovered  bond,  and  if  it  appears  that  ihejiui  was  taken  out  fra'udu- 
in  the  action  u<;ainst  him.  with  costs,  and  within  one  month  '  Icnily  ur  maliciously,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may,  on  the 
after  service  i)f  such  summons  cause  an  appearance  to  be  '  petition  of  the  trader,  examine  the  matter,  and  order  satis- 
entered  in  such  a(*iion,  every  s»uh  trader  hhall  be  deemed  ;  faction  to  be  made  to  the  trader:  and  for  that  purpose  may 
to  have  committed  an  art  of  hankruptry  ;  and  any  of  his    assign  the  bond  to  the  trader,  who  may  sue  the  (K'titionin^ 


creditors  may  sue  out  a  Jiat  against  him,  as  afrninst  other  >  creditor  thereon  in  his  own  name.  The  assignment  of  the 
traders.  ]  bond  is  in  such  case  conclusive  evidence  of  malice  against 

And  by  sec.  11  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  decree  or  order  of  i  the  petitioning  creditor ;  and  the  injured  trader  may  also,  if 
a  Court  of  K(piity  or  13ankru))t.'y,  shall  have  been  pro-  he  please,  bring  a  special  action  for  maliciously  suing  out 
nounced,  ordering;  any  such  trader,  having  privilege  of  rar-  the. /fa/,  in  which  he  may  recover  more  considerable  damages 
liament,  to  pay  money,  and  such  trader  stiall  disobey  the  tlian  the  mere  penalty  which  cuuld  alone  be  recovered  in  an 
same,  the  per!»on  entitled  to  receive  it  may  apply  to  the    action  on  the  bond. 

Court  to  fix  a  p»'remptory  day  for  the  j)ayment  ;  and  if  Hefore  the  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  50,  s.  12,  which  abolished 
suph  trader  shall  then  ne<rlect  to  pay  the  same,  he  shall  bu  commissions,  and  substituted  Jiats  of  Imukruptcy,  the  Lord 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  any  I  Chancellor  used,  by  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  to 
of  his  creditors  may  sue  out  a  ,/7a/,  and  proceed  as  against  :  appoint  such  persons  as  to  him  seemed  lit,  who,  by  virtue  of 
othiT  bankrupts.  j  the  Bankrupt  Acts  and  of  the  commission,  had  authority  to 

The  above  are  the  various  and  the  only  acts  which,  ;  dispose  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  bankrupt  for  the 
arcoi  .iiii;  to  the  nresent  law,  render  a  trader  liable  to  Vijiat  \  advantage  of  his  creditors.     The  new  Act,  1  and  2  W'ill.  IV. 

indicate  insolvency  or  fraudulent  intcniion  in  the  trader,     a  simple /Vi/ for  the  commission  under  the  Great  Seal :  and 

tliciL*nt  lo  reiider  him  a  fmrifinif,t.    The  act  of  bank-  i  arcordingly,  ii 
rnptey 
for   so 


of  bankruptcy.  No  other  a«  t<,  however  strongly  they  may  !  c.  66,  constituting  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  has  substituted 
indicate  insolvency  or  fraudulent  intcniion  in  the  trader,  a  simple /Vi/ for  the  commission  under  the  Great  Seal :  and 
are  sutliciL*nt  lo  reiider  him  a  fmrifinif,t.  The  act  of  bank-  j  arcordingly,  in  ell  cases  where  the  I^rd  Chancellor  had 
:y  may  be  connnittcd  nfier  a  trader  has  ceased  trading  ;  ;  formerly  power  to  issue  such  commi^Mon,  the  Lord  Chan- 
Mi  long  as  his  iriuJintr  debts  remain  unpaid,  he  is  ccilor,  the  Masiter  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice  Chancelli)r,  and 
amenable  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy.  The  debt,  however,  on  '  each  Master  in  Chancery,  acting  under  the  appointment  (»f 
whirh  the  y?a/  is  grounded  must  of  course  be  one  \Unch  the  I^nl  Chancellor,  may  issue  ay/i//,  authori»ing  the  peti- 
was  contracted  durin<;  the  period  of  his  trading.  The  act  tioning  creditor  to  prosecute  his  claim  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
uf  bankruplcy.  in  order  t')  ground  ti  fiaf,  must  not  bo  con-  ruptcy,  or  elsewhere^  before  such  persons  as  theysfti/  shall 
certed  and  arranged  with  the  creditor  who  prosecutes  tho 
/<i,',  except  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  act  of  bank- 


nominate;  and  the  persons  so  np|)ointed  are  invested  with 
all  tho  power  and  authorities  which  l>elonged  to  the  commis- 
ruptcy  lately  introduced— viz.,  a  declaration  of  insolvency  !  kionera  formerly  named  in  commissions  of  bankrupt  under 
filed  at  the  Bankrupt  Olllce.      And  although   the  act  of  '  the  Great  Seal. 

bankruptcy  ;\ill  not  be  sullleient,  if  concerted,  }et,  if  a  I  The  phrase  *  or  elsewhere,  &c.,*  in  the  above  clause,  has 
sutrii'icnt  act  of  bankrut)tcy  has  been  iMnidJlde  committed  .  reference  to  Xhejlatt  issued  to  commissioners  in  the  country 
by  the  debtor*  there  is  no  objection  to  X\\o  fiat  issuing  under  !  districts;  as  to  whom,  sec.  14  provides  that  the  judges  on 
a  ronocrted  arrangement  between  tho  bankrupt  or  his  soli-  ;  tlu'ir  circuits  are,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
L-itor  and  the  petitioning  creditor  or  his  solicitor.  (See  1  ,  to  return  to  him  the  names  of  so  many  barristers,  solicitors, 
and  2  Wdl.  I\  .,  c.  .IG,  s.  4*2.)  \  and  attorneys  practising  in  the  different  counties  as  he  shall 

3.  Of  the  fiat  and  prorerdiiitr>ihy  ivhirh  a  Tradf.r  h  made  require  ;  and  the  Jiats  which  are  not  directed  to  the  Court 
a  lUitikrupt.  —  Having  c(jn»»idfred  what  pers«)ns  may  be  j  of  Bankruptcy  in  London  shall  he  directed  to  one  or  moic 
rendered  bankrupts,  and  the  several  acts  and  circumstances  <  of  tho  persons  so  returned,  to  act  as  commi&sioneis  of 
by  whirh  they  may  become  so,  we  will  i:ow  shortly  explain  !  bankrupt ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  power  of 
the  peculiar  mtMle  of  pnK*eeding  by  which  ci editors  render  j  renu)ving  any  such  person  from  the  li.*)t. 
their  debtor  a  bankrupt.  We  shall  see  presently  that  a  great  portion  of  the  juris- 

iLhajiat  of  bankruptcy  issues  on  a  petition  of  one  or  more  '  dicti(m  in  bankruptcy,  which  formerly  resided  solely  in  tho 
creditors  to  the  Lonl  Chancellor.  |  l^^rd  Chancellor,  is  now  vested  in  the  new  Court  of  Bank- 

If  on  tho  single  i)etition  of  one  crtMlitor.  his  debt  must  ruptcy;  but  that  Court  has  no  power  of  originally  directing 
amount  to  100/. ;  if  of  tuo  creditors,  not  being  partners,  to  or  issuing  w.  Jiat.  This  authority  resides  entirely  in  tbe 
15U/. ;  if  of  three  or  more  '-reditors,  to  200/.  This  detit  severnl  judges  and  maNtcrs  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  nut 
must  have  been  contracted  Nv  hill' tbe  ))ankrupt  was  in  trade,  j  indeed  as  a  discretionary  |M)Wer,  but  to  be  exercis<d  vx 
or  must  at  lea^t  have  been  at  that  time  subsisting;  and  it  defjt'to  jaslilife,  on  the  application  of  a  suificient  petition- 
must  havi*  been  actually  due  at  the  time  of  the  act  of  bank-  ing  creditor,  in  tho  manner  before  mentioned.  The  lA»rd 
ruptcy.  If  the  debt  of  the  petiti>)niiig  creditor  appears  on  Chancellor  ahino  has  also  tho  ])ower  of  re>cinding  and 
any  ground  insulhcient,  tlie  Jiat  may,  under  the  order  of  annulling  a  Jiat:  his  older  to  that  eflect  has  tho  same 
the  Lor«l  Chancellor,  Xm  supported  on  any  other  debt  of  j  force  as  tho  ^itpencdeas  of  a  commission  according  to  the 
another  creditor  which   i.-i  legally  ad<'quate  t(>  sustain  it.  (  former  law. 

The  petitioning  creditor  is  lM)und  to  support  the  validity  of  '  Having  explained  the  nature  of  the /W,  we  proceed  to 
the  bankruptcy,  and  may  be  compidled  tn  furnish  tbe  asMg-  consider  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  dnvcted :  they  are,  as 
nees  (of  whom  we  shall  speak  presentiv)  with  nil  nece\sary  we  have  seen,  tirst,  a  Comniis>ioiier  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
iikformation  and  a*;sistance  for  that  purp<>se:  he  sues  forth  '  ruptcy,  or,  si*condly,  cummi«sioners  lesident  in  the  country. 
ard  prosecutes  the  //a/  at  bis  own  co>t  until  tbe  cboice  of  ;  Tbe  Court  derives  its  jurisdiction  frum  the  I  and  2  Will, 
che  assignees,  when  the  comml^•io1.ers  are  to  ascertain  Kuch  i  IV.  c  5r»,  whereby  the  King  is  empowered,  by  lelter<i 
rj!«ts,  and  order  the  assignees  to  repay  them  to  tbe  petition-  '  paieni  under  the  (i\XMt  Seal,  to  estahlisli  a  Court  of  Judica- 
ing  rreditor,  out  of  the  fir>t  moneys  cumin:^  to  their  bunds.  '  lure,  to  be  called  tlie  C'ouit  ('f  Bankruptcy,  coiisistiiig  of  a 
III  the  case  of  a  firm  of  tr.ulers,  any  creditor  whose  debt  is  \  *  Chief  Judge,'  being  a  sergeant  or  liarri>ler-at-law  tif  ten 
of  sufhcient  amount  may  petition  either  against  the  firm  >ears'slanding.  and  three  other  jud'ies.  perstms  of  the  same 
collectively,  or  against  one  or  more  partners  in  it.  Tbe  description,  and  six  ban istci-s  of  se\ en  }  car.'*' staudrng,  to  Im? 
firat  step  fif  tho  petitioning  creditor  it  t)  a^^certuin,  by  a  called  Commissioners  of  tbe  Court.  The  Ctuirt  is  conMi- 
aean'h  at  the  Bankrupt  Otlice.  tbat  no  prcMCiHlings  have  been     tulcd  a  Court  of  Law  aiid  K({uily.  and,  t*  i:ether  with  cM-ry 

Ercviously  taken  for  the  issuing  n  Jiat  against  the  trader.  :  judge  and  connnissioner  Iberet.f,  exercises  all  tbe  rights 
fe  then  taket  oath,  before  a  Master  in  Cbancery,  as  to  the  •  and  privileges  of  a  Court  of  Record,  as  fully  as  the  s:iin(>  aru 
a:nount  of  his  debt,  and  bis  belief  tbat  tbe  trader  has  com-  expn*ise<l  hy  any  of  the  courts  orjuduen  at  Wes:iimi».rer. 
niitled  an  net  of  bankruptcy,  aud  then  executes  a  bond  to  By  the  .^bth  si*ction,  the  judges  ami  c.<niiii::%>iiiner»  of  the 
the  IjTAd  Chancellor  in  the  sum  of  200/.,  landing  himself^  Court  of  Bankru|Hry,  in  all  matters  within  tbeir  junsdic- 
to  prove  his  debt,  either  iH'foie  the  cimmisbioners  or  on     lion,  may  take  Uio  whole  or  any  part  of  the  evidence,  either 

vaul  vor0  on  oath,  or  on  atTidavits,  as  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy may  in  any  case  dir«*ct,  or  as  the  ljnn\  Chancellor 


any  trial  at  law,  should  the  Jiat  be  contested :  and  also 
to  prove  that  the  trader  has  coniiiiitte<l  an  act  of  hank- 
ruptry, and  lo  proceed  on  the //■</.     When  the  affidavit  and     may,  by  a   i^enefal   rule,  prescriU\      I'he  functions  and 
bond  are  delivered  at  the  Bankrupt  Office,  an  entry  is  made  I  powers  of  the  different  com|K)nent  parts  of  the  Bankrupt 
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Court  are  presrri!)0(l   by  the  statute.     Those  wiiirh  are  j  In  case  of  a  rciuntry  hiinkniptpy  it  is  this  . — 

I  hcivhy  authorise  A.  B.,  of  to  pruscc 

{ihiiiit  against  B.  (\,  of  at  Liverpool,  in  the 


vested  in  the  eoiuniissioners  ronrern  the  ordiniyry  adminis-  j      «  \  lu.ivby  authorise  A.  B.,  of  to  prosecute  hi.) 

iralion  of  the  haukrupt's  estate,  and  are  tiio  suhjeet  of  our    poninhiinl  against  B.  ('..  (»f 


present  eonsidoralion. 

By  the  act  the  six  rommissioners  are  expressly  invested 
wlth'ev 
Comim 


very  pi)wer  and  authc»rity  that  bebiij^ed  to  the  former 
iTsiiioners  under  the  (Ireat  Seal,  provided  that  no  single 


eounty  of  I^neashlre,  before  £.  F.,  O.  H.,  and  J.  K.,  Esqs. 

*  John  Lkach,  M.  R.* 

Upon  proof  iK-in;;  made  cither  before  the  Court  of  Bank- 
eonimi>sioner  shall  have  power  to  commit  a  bankrupt  or  '  ruptry  or  the  cminlry  eomnu!>sioners,  of  the  petitioning 
other  person  examined  before  him  otherwise  than  to  the  eus- !  ereditor's  debt,  the  tradin«r  of  the  bankrupt  within  the 
tody  of  a  niessenijer  of  the  court,  to  be  broujrht  before  a  sub-  nieanini:  of  the  section  l.efijre  slated,  and  of  an  act  of  bank- 
division  court  i»f  three  eommissioni'rs,  or  betwri*  the  (.'ourt  of  j  ruptcy  (d*  the  nature  befon*  do<cribcd.  the  caurt  or  the  coin- 
Review  of  Three  J  udjios,  within  three  days  (»f  such  commit-  j  niissi-mers  in  the  country  formally  adjudge  the  trader  to  be 
ment.  An  appeal  is  jri\en  from  the  decisions  of  the  com-  .  a  bankruj)t.  AjrainM  this  adjudication  the  bankrupt  may 
missioners  as  to  ])oints  of  law  or  Oijuity,  and  the  refusal  or  appeal  by  presenlini^  a  petition  to  reverse  U  to  the  Court 
admisMon  of  evidence,  in  case  of  disputed  debts,  to  the  Court  of  Uevi»*w,  within  two  calendar  months  fmm  the  date  of  the 
of  Review  of  Three  Judires,  and  a  like  appeal  from  that  .  adjudication,  if  the  trader  is  residing  in  the  United  Kin*;- 
cotirt  to  tlie  \j)\'i\  C-hancellor.  All  the  powers  of  the  com-  j  d.m,  or  within  thrt-e  months  if  residin«?  in  any  other  part  of 
hiissioners  may  be  executed  by  any  (d'  the  judges  of  the  !  Kurope,  or  within  one  year  if  elsewhere :  the  Court  of  Re- 
court.  The  oath  of  oilice  of  the  c'mntry  eounnissioners  is  view  shall  then  proceed  to  decide  on  the  )K>tilion,  or  at  tlie 
required  to  be  taken  at  tlic  (»piMiiuii  of  every  .//(//.•  that  of'  option  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  findinj^  security  for  costs, 
the  Commissinncrs  of  the  Bankrupt  dmrt  nee<ls  only  to  be  J  niay  direct  an  issue  as  to  any  q\U'>tion  of  fact  afTectin!; 
taken  once.  The  nmntry  ommissioner  is  not  a  judi^c  of  the  validity  of  the  connnission,  to  hi'  tried  bcfurc  the  Chief 
reconl  as  the  commissi»mers  of  the  court  are  ;  but  pn)t<'c-  Judi^e,  or  any  other  judire  of  the  Court  of  Review.  An 
tion  from  malicious  ami  vexatious  actions  is  allbrded  to  buth  appeal  hes  from  this  court  to  the  Lnnl  Chaneellur  on  any 
descriptions  of  eommi>sioners  by  the  usual  clauses  applying  matter  ef  law  or  cquiiy,  or  the  refu'^al  or  admission  of  e^i- 
to  maj^istnites,  authorizing:  them,  in  case  of  actions  tor  acts  "  denre  only.  The  l^ad  Chancellor  has  power,  under  s|x*ciul 
done  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  to  tender  amende  to  the  |  circumstances,  after  any  such  issue  tried,  to  onler  another 
plaintiff,  and  requirinjr  the  plaintilf  to  ti\e  a  m<»nlh's  notice  Jii-U  t*)  i>sue  at  the  instance  <d'  another  creditor,  and  to  be 
of  action,  to  commence  the  action  within  three  months  of  the  \  supported  by  tviden<'e  of  any  other  debt,  trading,  and  act  of 
act  done,  and  to  pay  double  costs  in  ease  of  a  nonsuit  or  a  ,  bankruptcy.  If  tlh;  bankrupt  die  subsequent  to  ihcadjudi-' 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  general  powers  ve>tejl  in  the  ,  cation  <if  bankrujiti'v,  the  commi-isionors  are  authorised  to 
commissioners  principally  depend  on  the  old  law  consolidated  ,  ]Hoc(»ed  as  if  he  were  livin«r.  The  commissioners  are  re- 
in the  act  fi  (3eo.  IV.,  e.  IG.  By  section  33  of  that  act  they  ;  c|uiied  forthwith  to  tiive  notice  of  their  adjudication  in  the 
may,  after  the  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  summon  persons  London  Gazette,  and  thereby  to  appoint  two  public  meet in|;ft 
suspected  of  posj>essini;  any  part  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  or  "  for  the  banUrujit  to  surrender  his  property  and  effects,  and 
effects,  or  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  the  bankrupt,  or  capable  ,  to  confbim  to  the  pnni-iions  of  the  Bankrupt  Act.  The 
of  givintf  information  conccrninc  the  per^-in,  Irarle,  or  <leal-  j  last  of  these  meetinjrs  is  to  be  on  the  fbrty-seeond  day  after 
inj^s  of  the  bankrupt,  or  eoncerniiij:  any  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  publication  in  the  (jazette  :  and  at  the  first  meeting 
committed  by  him,  and  require  such  perM)ns  to  produce  .  the  choice  of  tht;  bankrupt's  a^isi^nees  is  to  take  place. 
all  books,  papers,  deeds,  and  doeuments  necessary  to  the  '.  The  ct)niniissioners  also  sijrn  a  summons  to  the  bankrupt 
verification  of  such  person's  depo>ilions,  or  to  the  full  dis- j  to  surrender,  a  di-obedienec  of  which  is  punishable  by 
closure  of  the  matters  inquired  nito  by  the  commissioners  ;  transportation,  or  by  line  and  imprisonment ;  and  such  sur- 
and  on  such  person's  neglectiuK  to  appear,  havinj:  no  lawful  render  (unless  the  time  be  enlarj;ed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
impediment,  the  commissioners  may,  by  warrant  under  their  cellor)  uiUNt  be  on  the  forty-second  day  after  the  sum- 
hands  and  seals,  authorise  such  pers<»n  to  be  arrested  and  '  niuus.  Afier  >»ueh  surrender  the  commissioners  are  au- 
brou^ht  before  them.  The  commissi^mers  may  examine  i  th.rised  to  make  such  allowance  to  the  bankrupt  out  of 
every  person  summoneil  or  broujjht  before  them  concernin';    his  estate,  till  lie  has  pas.ied  bis  last  examination,  as  shall 


the  person,' trade,  dealings,  or  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  or 
concern  in*:  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  reduce  the  answers 
to  writniir,  which  the  party  examined  must  sii^n  ;  and  if  a 


be  m-cesvary  lor  the  supp  irt  of  himself  and  his  family.  The 
bankrupt,  after  the  clioiee  of  assiirnees,  is  bound  to  declare 
ui)on  o.iih  all  bo. -lis  and  papers  relatitijj  to  his  estate,  to  at- 


jierson  refuse  I')  be  sworn,  or  refuse  to  answer,  or  shall  not    tend  the  assignees  on  rea^clnable  notice,  and  assist  them  in 


an>wer  lawl\il  f|uestions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  connnis- 
sioners,  nr  rLlu-c  to  siLin  hi-^  examination,  or  shall  not  ]»ro- 
duce  books.  pai)ers,  ^c.,  in  his  j'osse^sion,  when  re([nirejl, 
and  to  which  he  shall  not  btate  an  objection  which  shall  be 


making:  out  his  acc«innts.  Afk'r  his  surrender  he  may  at  all 
timi's  inspeet  his  books  and  papers,  and  brinjr  with  him  two 
l)ersons  to  assist  him.  After  he  has  obtained  his  certificate, 
he  shall,  un  dennind  in  writin<r,  attend  the  assicnecs  to 


come  and  shall  have  no  lawful  impediment,  the  commis-  during;  the  forty -two  da  \s.  «>r  uny  enlarged  time  allowed  fur 
sioncrs  niay  direct  him  to  be  apprehended  and  bnaiuht  be-     finishin-i  his  exaininati-in. 

fore  them;  and  the  (dniniissi.jners.  on  his  appearinix,  may  The  cnmiuissioners  ^i;;n  a  warrant  of  seizure  of  the  bank- 
examine  him  as  i.»  all  nuitters  touehnii:  his  trade,  dealinirs,  ^  rupts  efr»Mts,  which  is  directed  to  a  person  called  the 
or  estate,  and   nduce   bis   answers  to  writinix,  which   the  j  ;;^■.^.vf'// irr/%  who  is  authorised  to  break  open  the  house,  ware- 


and  to  anprehend  the  wife  of  the  baidsrupt  tor  siuiiiar  pur-  !  to  ^rant  a  search-wanant  to  the  messenger,  who  is  pro- 
poses.   The  bankrupt,  or  any  other  person  willullvsweariiiir    teeied  in  the  execution  of  it.  in  the  same  manner  as  in 


falsely  before  the  connnissioners,  shall  incur  the  ] cnalties  ,  ca>es  uf  siolrn  property  eoneealed.  The  messenger  is  pro- 
of perjury,  a  plovisiou  which  is  extended  to  any  false  at*-  j  tccted  from  vexatious  actions  for  acts  done  in  dischttrf^  of 
firmation  by  a  (piaker.     Such  are  the   principal  ireneral  .  his  duty  by  the  clauses  which  are  usual  fot  the  protection 

fjowersof  the  commis.sioners,  whether  commissioners  of  the  j  of  constables  and  (»ther  similar  oflicers  in  the  exorcise  of 
bankrupt  Court,  or  commissioners  resident  in  the  country,  i  their  functi()ns;  and  an v  obstruction  offertd  to  lhoine;?senpcr 
The  fifd  which  jrives  them  the  particular  authority  to  act  in  '  is  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of  C:bancery.  For  expt'flses  in- 
each  individual  bankruptcy,  is,  in  cases  of  Lond.,n  bank-    curred  in  the  eM.cution  of  his  office  before  the  choice  of  the 


ruptcies,  in  this  form  ; — 

•  I  hereby  authorise  A.  B.,  of 
complaint  ag:ainst  13.  C,  of 
rupley. 


assj«:nees,  his  claim  is  aijain^t  the  petitioning  creditor,  and 
for  tlmsf  sub^'quentlv  incurred,  against  the  assignees. 
*;'.  r»'**^%"^*'^  «"*  '      i.  n^  Pmn/n/IhUs.    ILnintr  thus  shown  the  mode  in 
ni  the  Lt)url  ol  liank-    wbich  the  trader  is  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  hh  prtipfrty 


'  BUOUGHAM,  C 


ami  etfci'ls  are  bi-ouj»ht  nndi-r  the  operation  of  the  JIaf  f«»t 
distribution  umonj^  his  cix'diiuis,  the  verification  of  tho 
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crc'lifors'  (lelits  is  tlio  next  stop  to  l)e  considfrcd.  The  '  has  pepuh'arly  privnoj^ctl.  The  commissinners  are  autho^ 
C'.mimisMoners,  wc  have  .seen,  are  hoiiinl  to  appoint  two  |  rised  to  order  that  the  clerks  and  bervants  ol't lie  bankrupt 
iiieetinurs  ininicdi.xttdy  upon  thi*  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  (whitdi  inrludes  travellers  and  servants  wdrkinf?  bv  tlio 
and  at  ihew?  and  every  »)thor  moelinir  (with  ten  days'  notice  piece)  shall  reiMnvo  their  wajres  and  saluiv,  tor  n»)t  cxreetl- 
iu  the  Lottthfi  Oazf'tte)  apix»iiitod  for  that  purpose,  the  ini;  six  months,  out  of  the  Chtutc  ofihe  bankrupt ;  and  thev 
rreduurs  may  prove  tlieir  debts  on  oath.  Corporate  bodies  arc  at  liberty  to  prove  for  the  excess.  In  certain  instances 
luay  make  proi)t'  by  an  authorisi-d  aiieiit.  creditors  livini;  at  \  the  crediti»r  has  a  remedy  for  his  debt  without  proof.  Thus,  if 
a  distance  by  alhilavit,  and  crcdit<irs  out  (d*  Enjxland  by  the  creditor  of  the  bankrupt,  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy, 
atlidavit  verified  by  a  notary  public,  mini>tcr.  or  eon>ul :  owes  him  money,  or  if  there  is  mutual  crpiiit  between  the 
Qiul  by  a  special  provision,  the  prrs'u  ettcciinir  ti  policy  of  .  creditor  aiul  the  bankrupt  (as,  fur  in.'^tjuu'e,  on  bills  or  re- 
assurance on  ships  or  piods  nriy,  thuunb  not  himself  1ujr»-  j  curitics  not  yet  fallen  due  at  tlie  time  of  the  bankruptcy), 
furiuUy  interested,  make  i)roof  in  c..isi»  k\\'  loss.  All  debts  the  creditor  is  not  bound  to  pay  his  debt  to  tU;  estate  and 
leiraUyduefMm  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  the  act  i»f  bank-  '  pnnc  his  eounter-jlebt  and  taku  a  dividend  onlv  with  the 
niptcy  arc  provable,  and  also  all  debts  contracted  before  tlie  pMUTil  creditirs,  but  one  debt  mu>t  be  At/  nff  aijainst  the 
issuinsr  of  the  fiat,  thou«rh  sul-scciueut  to  tin?  act  of  bank-  j  otlier  by  the  commissioners,  and  the  balaun^  onl\  can  bo 
ruptry:  provided  thi'  creditor,  at  toe  lime  of  ilu;  debt  beinir  cbiinu'd  on  either  side.  Hut  in  order  to  hi-  LMitilled  to  the 
rontracted,  had  un  linairlni^i'  of  the  act  of  bankruplcy,  lu«n«  lil  of  tliis  si*t-iitf.  the  cri'dit-'r  iiuist  not  base  bad  anv 
Obliirecs  on  bottomry  ami  resj)')udeuiia  b  mkK.  and  the  as-  I  n-.iice  of  the  bankrupt  s  a«-t  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time 
suretl  in  pdicies  nf  as>urani'e,  are  eiilitleil  to  niiihf*  r:,iini     ^\  lien  In?  i;:ive  him  credit. 

hofire  the  commissioners,  and  when  the  lo.-s  or  C'.mtiiijije'.jcy  \  In  certain  cases,  also,  wliere  the  creditor  has  obtamed  a 
happens  on  which  the  <lebi  depends,  they  ui.iy  tlini  ])ro\e  sin  iniiy  or  hen  upon  the  bankrupt's  estate,  he  is  alliwcd  to 
the  debt  and  receive  divideiuU  with  the  other  ••riMliior^,  Uijt-  '  satisfy  hinis-'If  out  of  it,  instead  of  beinjr  compelled  to 
wiih-tandini^  the  contin;rency  (W  loss  niay  not  arise  till  afnT  acei-pt  a  nu.re  dividi  nd.  Thus,  if  the  creditor  hasoblahied 
thy  is'4uin«r  of"  tbe./SfVi/ ;  and  all  credit  lis  iiaviuu  caiiu>  upon  Jiidirment  airaiust  the  bankrupt,  and  actually  «r/;£.'(/  his 
the  bankrupt  which  depiMid  on  any  Cimtin^oiiey  may,  on  ji)«)ds  under  an  execulinn,  hi;  is  entitled  to  satisfaction  out 
application  to  the  commissi. nvrs,  have  a  value  set  npiii  the  :  of  the  j^iHjds,  notwithstandin;;  tin?  bankruptcy;  but  unlcbs 
c>ntinLjent  claim,  and  be  ad:iiilled  to  prove  l'>r  the  (kM)t  ihu-i  the  ^ixmIs  are  ai"tiiall\  A/'/<rrv/  before  the  bankruptcy,  the 
a*«'ert.iine(l.  In  ca.-.es  where  parties,  have  become  bail  or  creditor  will  iii.t  obtain  this  preference,  but  must  rank  with 
sureties  for  the  bankruj>l.  aiiil  have  ]i;iiil  the  debt  or  a  part  the  other  creditors.  And  if  the  creditor's  judmnent  is  net 
thereof  (though  after  the  i>si:in}j:  t)f  the  //(//).  if  the  prin-  obtained  in  an  adAcrsc  suit,  but  on  a  voluntarv  warrint  of 
cp.mI  creditor  has  proved  the  ilebt  umler  the  //i/7,  Mich  :  att  rni-y,  he  will  then  nt)t  be  entitled  to  the  benetU  uf  the 
sureties  .ire  entitled  to  stand  in  tlu'  pla<e  of  the  cri'dit^r  as  jiools  unless  they  are  actually  said  un»hT  the  execution 
to  !hedi\idends  and  all  riuhts  under  the  commissi  >n  :  i»r  (  before  the  bankruptcy  ha)>pens.  An  extent  for  a  debt  due 
when.?  the  creditor  ha-»  nnt  prove<l  his  debt,  such  surety  i  t«)  the  crown  is  still  more  favtmrably  re^'arded  :  fur  as  that 
may  ]>ro\c  his  domanjl  in  respect  of  tiie  p:i\meut  he  has  .  writ  binds  the  jrotwls  of  the  bankrupt  from  its  /r.s//'  (that  is, 
made,  so  as  not  to  disturb  Inrnur  di\iilends  t»f  the  bank-  ■  fr-un  the  date  of  its  issuing),  and  as  the  properlv  in  the 
rupi's  estate;  and  this,  alihouudi  such  >urety  may  have  ]  ;r<'ods  dod  not  pass  from  the  bankruj)t  till  the  appointment 
Ik'couic  surety  for  the  baukru]>t  subs"(|uent  to  the  act  nf  of  the  assii;nees,  at  which  time  it  veMs  in  them,  if  the  crown 
bimkniptcy,  providiMl  he  had  no  imtice  therof  when  he  i  extent  issues  before  the  ap[)ointmunt  of  assiirnees,  the 
l)ccamo  surety.  ^Vilh  ropect  to  cridit()rs  to  \\hi»m  the  cruwn  obtains  the  property  in  the  j^oods  in  preference  to  the 
bankrupt  owes  nnnuiJy  did>ts,  all  .->u''h  cre«lit*u's  may  prove  assiirnees.  Other  crown  proeess,  such  as  a  warrant  to  lew 
t«ir  the  \alue  of  the  annuity,  \\hi<h  tho  commssitiners  are  tor  land-tax  money,  (d)tains  a  preference  lor  the  crown 
to  ascertain,  haviut;  reijard  to  tlu*  orininal  ]uiee  iii\en,  and  fn>in  the  time  of  the  urizun*,  in  case  the  assi;;nees  ha\e 
1 1  the  diminutiitu  of  value  from  lapse  of  time  between  tl;o  '  not  then  been  ap}>ointed. 


erantm:;  of  the  annuitv  and  the  date  of  the  //</'.  AVith 
respect  to  interest  on  debts,  the  ucneral  rule  is,  that  no 
interest  is  provable  unless  iut'-p'st  wa-«  reserved  by  contract. 


A  leu'al  m«uij:aiie  jrives  the  morl«ra«;ee  a  ri^rbt  t»>  retain 
the  property  mort;ray:ed  until  his  debt  is  satisfied,  and  the 
as.siunee  of  the  bankrupt  can  only  redeem  it  by  pa\in{r  the 


cither  expn\ss,  or  arisimj  by  iinpli'-aiidu  from  the  usa^e  of  i  principal  mortira;re  nii»n»'y,  an«l  all  interest  up  to  the  date  of 
trade,  or  other  circunistar.i'i'-,  aileiidim:  tli«'  nriiriuation  of!  the  ntlemptiou;  and  an  erpiitable  mort^a;;e,  by  mere  de- 
thedebt:  where  interest  is  all  iwcmI  it  i>  calculate«l  to  the  !  p)sit  of  title  deeds,  is  in  general  entitled  to  the  .same  pre fer- 
date  uf  the//(i/.  By  a  sp-cial  ]>r.iMsi.in.  bsils  of  exchaiiire  I  eiice.  A />"//'/ //(/c  pled  l'c  of  personal  properly  stands  on  the 
and  promissory  notes  are  expp'ssl)  i'xcept.'vl  I'nun  the  general  I  same  fiotiii:^  as  a  mort.Ljaj^e  of  land,  and  can  only  be  re- 
rule,  anil  the  holders  t-f  th'»-e  instruments  are  entitte'l  to  .  deemed  by  the  assi;;neen  on  payment  of  the  sum  ad\anciMl. 
ppjve  for  interest  down  t-)  the  d.te  of  tlie  .//r//,  thou;^li  into-     In  order,  however,  to  ^ivc  the  above  effect  to  the  securities 


re-^l  Ih?  not  reserved  by  the  instrument. 

With  resjH'ct  to  proof  of  delits  aL:aiu-t  the  partners  in  a 
firm,  the  jreneral  rules  are.  1st,  that  as  a  creditor  of  the 
whole  firm  may,  if  he  please,  sue  out  a  separate  y/'/^  ai;ainst 


alu>ve-mentit>ned,  it  is  niH-essarv  that  the  civtlitor  >ht)nhl 
ha\e  obtained  them  either  before  the  act  of  l)aukruptcy,  or, 
if  obtained  suhse(|uently,that  they  should  have  been  obtaineil 
at  least  two  months  before  the  issuiiii;  the  fint,  and  without 


any  sin^fle  partner  or  an\  nuiuln-r  of  j»artn«'rs,  he  may  prove  '  knowledge  of  the  prior  act  of  bankruptcy.  The  situation  of 
lii- debt  in  the  same  manner:  Jrnl.  a  joint  creilitor  of  th<.' j  the  landlord  of  a  bankrupt  tenanl  is  peculiar.  He  bus  a 
wiiole  firm  may  prove  airaiust  the  m-])  irate  estate  of  any  one  |  riu'ht  to  distrain  all  juiods  on  the  premises  for  ]ii>  rent,  even 
p:irtner  who  i;^  bankrupt,  pinvi'Kil  there  is  no  partner  who  |  llmujrh  the  demise  itself  be  nt)l  made  till  at'ter  the  ad  of 
i-*«il\ent:  but  if  there  is  a  partner  who  i*  sihent,  then  i  bankruptcy.  If  he  iiei;lects  his  rij;ht  of  distress  he  must 
the  joint  ereditiirs  canimt  mine  into  <*ompi'tition  with  the  then  ]>rvJV(r,  an<l  come  in  with  the  comumn  creditors;  and, 
SI  pirate  cn^litors  of  the  partner  who  is  bankruiit  :  3rd,  •  by  the  late  act,  the  distress,  if  nuule  subsc'inent  to  the  act  of 
where  there  are  no  separate  ib-l'ts.  the  j«iini  crediturs  may  ;  bankruptcy,  shall  be  only  available  f:ir  one  xear's  rent  up  to 
id  cour-e  pr  tve  aixaiiist  the  estate  uf  the  pirtiurwho  is  j  the  tlate  of  the y/ti/,  and  the  landlord  must  pPive  tl:»*  rci-iduo 
buikriipr.     IJul  for  the  mere  purp  i-^cs  of  as-eiitlnj  t«i  or  ;  of  his  demand  like  another  creditor. 

<lisM*ntiii|5  from  the  cerlili'MtcMif  tile  bankrupt  and  of  votinir  :  5.  Thr  .hsi^nrt's;  fhvir  Ptunrs  tin./  Dufirs.  The  as- 
fir  a'»*iirn«'es.  joint  crcflit  »rs  nny  prove  under  a  separate  ;  sii^nei's  in  whom  the  estate  nf  the  bankrupt  is  \efilcd  in 
fittf.  and  separate  cn-^lil^rs  uiidir  a  j"iMt  ////,  witlmut  re-  1  trust  f»r  the  cre<litors,  and  who  are  charired  with  the  col- 
jiard  t«i  the  a>K»ve  rules.  I  lectiuii  and  distribution  of  it,  are  either,  first,  r/f •»«•// ti.v- 

If  the  whoh?  firm  becune  baiiknijit,  heiir^  indebted  to  \/j:nr,'\\  or.  sin-iuid,  vjfiriitf  u^si^s/it'ew  who  are  permanent 
an  individual  partner,  siudi  jnrtiu'r  i'aunt»t  prove  against  ■  t'tfu  ers  of  the  Court  of  Itankruptcv,  and  are  i  nly  cinployLMl 
the  joint  esta'e  in  conijHMitiui  with  tin- joint  creditors:  fi»r  '  in  bankruptcies  prosecuted  in  that  C'tuirt. 
a-*  they  are  his  own  <retl,r.ir>  aN',  h*  has  no  ri«:ht  to  1  The  first  deM-riptum  are  chosen  bv  the  mai-.r  part,  in 
Withdraw  any  part  of  the  luiiil-  availaide  f.ir  the  ]iayment  '  \  due,  td'tlie  cn-ditors  wh.)  have  provetl  d«d»ts  to  the  amount 
of  llu'ir  d'djis:  i.-if  can  th-j^e  j-arluers  »«f  a  firm  vvIm  re-  'i>f  H'/..  sub;eet  to  a  p-»wer  of  leji'ctioii  on  the  part  i-f  (he 
luaoi  s..lvent  piMvc  aiiaiiis*  ilu-  ^ep  jiMte  estate  of  a  member  ■  eommis^jimiMs,  if  tbey  .nre  deenie<l  unfit  *oi'  the  olllce. 
n  that  firm  in  c-nnpetition  wiili  his  ^.-parite  cre-htors,  un-  j  The  first  diitv  of  ihi'  assionees  i>  to  asceitain  the  \ali  lily  of 
b-s^  the  j««iiU  cr«.-d;lors  be  first  paid  -•»••.  in  llu-  [>onid  and  the  iMnkruptcv.  for  which  piirpo>e  the  pe'.itiouui';  crcilitur 
iiiten*^t.  isbiunl  I'l  turnish  them  with  all  the  inf >rmalion  in  hisi 

TluTe  arc  certain  classe*  of  cre<htors  whi'di  the  leuisl  iiure  i  power.     If  thev  ascenam  il  lo  be  defective,  thev  may  apply 
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to  ihc  Lord  Chancellor  to  siiperscfle  it.  which  is  the  only 
moflu  in  which  they  ciin  dispxito  the  validity  of  the  /mt. 
Th(^  assignees  are  r(?<|uir«d  to  ke«pan  account  of  all  receipts 
and  payments  on  account  of  the  bankrupt,  which  ever}- cre- 
ditor may  inspect.  Tlio  commissioners  may  at  all  times 
hummon  the  assi^rnces  before  them,  and  re^iuiro  them  to 
prixluce  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the 
kmUruptcy :  and,  on  their  dofiiult  without  excuse,  may  cause 
the  asM^nivs  to  be  hroujrht  l)eforo  them,  and  on  their  re- 
fusing to  prt»duce  liurli  l)ooks,  &c.,  may  commit  them  to 
prison  until  llit-y  ."uhniit  to  the  commissioners*  order.  If  an 
aKsi<;nce  retain  in  his  hands,  or  employ  for  his  benefit,  or 
knownii;l\  permit  any  ro-asM;^ni;c  to  retain  or  employ,  any 
bum  to  the  amount  of  100/.,  or  if  he  neglect  to  invest  any 
money  in  Kxrhecpier  hills  when  ordered  by  the  commis- 
sioners, he  shall  be  liable  to  be  charj?ed  20  per  cent,  on 
such  money.  Assipnoes  resemble  trustees  in  btMnjr  sepa- 
rately answerable  only  for  what  each  receives,  and  they 
must  all  join  in  ^ivini;  a  tjood  dis<harj;e  for  money  belouji^- 
injf  to  the  bankrupt's  cstiito.  If  an  assij^nee  liimself  be- 
come bankrupt,  beini;  inflebte<l  to  the  estate  of  which  he 
is  assignee,  and  if  he  obtain  his  certificate,  the  ccrlificato 
will  only  have  the  clfict  of  freeinj;  bin  ]>erson  fix)m  impri- 
BonmiMit:  but  his  future  propt»rty  and  effects  remain  liable 
Ibr  his  dcbis  as  assijxnee.  Tlie  Court  of  Chancery  has  a 
general  jurisdi'li')n  over  assij^nees  in  matters  relating  to 
the  bankruptcy,  and  will  compel  the  performance  of  their 
duties  if  ne«;lei'ted.  One  of  their  duties  is  to  sell  the  Iwnk- 
rupt's  property,  at  which  sale  ihcy  cannot  themselves  in 
^Mteral  became  purchasers  by  reason  of  their  fiduciary 
character.  The  assij^necs  are  entitled  to  Ikj  reimbursed 
all  nwrcssary  expenses :  and  if  on  accountant  is  indispen- 
sable to  assist  them,  they  are  entitled  to  employ  one.  They 
liavc  the  riv:ht  of  nominatini;  the  solicitor  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy, and  of  rcsrolatinjr  his  continuance  or  removal ;  and 
they  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  commissioners,  ap- 
point the  bankrupt  himself  to  mana«:e  the  estate,  or  carry 
on  the  trade  on  behalf  of  the  cn*ditors.  or  to  aid  them  in  any 
other  !nanner.  The  Court  of  Review  linve  jHjwer  to  ro- 
movo  an  iissij^nce,  either  on  his  i)wn  application  or  on  that 
of  a  creditor. 

1.  The  nffirfal  as\i;rnffis  are  merchants,  bmkers,  (»r  »ic- 
countants,  or  persons  who  are  or  have  been  enj:a;:ed  in  tr;u!e 
in  London  or  Westminster,  not  ex^eedintf  thirty  in  numier. 
who  are  chosen  by  the  l^rd  Chancellor  to  art  as  oflicinl 
nssijinecs  in  all  bankruptcies  jirosec utM  in  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  one  of  whom  acts  with  the  cho««en  as^ii;nees  in 
ever}'  sucli  bankruptcy,  pivinjj  security  for  his  conduct. 
The'personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  the  rents  and  pro- 
ceeds of  lii'^  real  estate,  are  received  by  the  otficiul  assiijneo, 
where  not  otherwise  diretrted  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or 
the  commissioners:  and  all  stock,  moni'vs,  and  serunties  of 
the  bankriipl.sliall  be  forlhwith  transrerred  and  paid  by  tlie 
ofiii'ial  a>siy  neo  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  th.e 
Acc^untant-Gem-ral  (d'  tlie  Court  of  Chancery,  subji*ct  to 
such  order  for  the  ketpinj;  an  account,  or  na}meiit,  invest- 
ment, or  d«*livery  thereof,  as  the  ]j^Yt\  Cluincellor  or  the 
Couit  of  BankrujKcy  shall  direct.  Till  the  choice  of  the 
chosen  assit^nees,  the  ollicial  assii;nec  acts  as  sole  assignee 
of  the  bankrupt.  lie  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  chosen 
as8i<;necs  as  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the  solicitor, 
or  as  t4»  directinj*  the  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  e*tite.  The 
Lord  Chancelltir  may  supply  any  vacancy  in  the  before- 
mi'ntionel  nunilK^r  ofotrn-i^d  as».i;;nees ;  and  the  C'ourl  of 
Bankruptcy  may.  incase  of  the  death  of  an  ollicial  nssi*rn>'c 
appointed  in  any  bankruptcy,  appoint  another  from  that 
number ;  and  the  eonimis.<^io]ier  before  whom  any  trader 
is  &djud*;ed  bankrupt,  may  order  a  suitable  remuneration  to 
the  olficiid  assijjnee  out  of  the  bankrupt  s  eistate. 

rt.  77/ <?  rr.sfhi*r  nf  th^  nivikrupfa  Kstatc  in  Ihc  Ax 
sivftoes, — Th«?  commis.«.ioners  formerly  executed  a  deed  of 
us»i«;nmcnt  t»i  tin-  assijrnces  of  all  the  bankrupt's  property ; 
but  now.  by  tlie  operation  of  1  and  2  Will.  1\  .  c.  56,  s.  'J.'j, 
'20,  the  whole  <»f  the  bankrupt's  real  and  personal  estate  and 
etfects,  whether  in  Great  B.ntain.  IreIan<I.  or  the  colonies, 
becomes  absolutely  \este<l  in  the  assi<;nees  by  virtue  of 
their  appointment :  and  in  case  of  any  new  assignee  beinj; 
apiKiintcd,  it  ve>ts  in  him  j->intly  with  those  l>cfore  ap- 
pointed ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  deed  of  conveyance 
or  as^iLTument  (»f  the  bankrupt  s  property  would  require 
enndment  or  rejji-tration,  a  reriilirate  of  the  appointment  of 
assijrnees.  under  tho  seal  of  tl»e  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  is 
enrolled  or  re(;istered,antl  is  evidence  of  the  appointment  in 


nil  courts  or  places.  By  tlio  lato  Act  posscd  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  fines  and  recoveries,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74.  the 
commissioners  acting  under  any  fiat  may  dispoM,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  of  all  lands  of  which  the  bankrupt 
is  tenant  in  tail,  and  thereby  create  *i8  larj^c  an  estate  as  the 
bankrupt  mij^ht  have  done  had  he  not  become  bankrupt. 

The  copyhold  estate  of  the  bankrupt  docs  not  pass  to  the 
assi^ecs  by  virtue  of  their  mere  appointment,  but  the 
commissioners  arc  authorizeil  to  convey  such  property  to 
any  person  who  purchases  it.  The  purchancr  is  to  af^ree 
and  compound  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  wherein  it  is 
situate  for  the  fines  and  services,  and  the  lord  shall  at 
the  next  court  {rnint  the  property  to  the  vendee.  Contin- 
gent estates  and  interests  in  real  property  which  belong  to 
the  bankrupt  pass  to  the  assi^ees ;  but  the  expectancy  of 
an  heir-at-law  (or  possibility,  as  it  is  technically  called)  ia 
not  such  an  interest  as  vests  in  the  assignees.  Oflices  of 
an  inheritable  nature,  or  such  as  are  held  for  a  term  of 
years,  are  in  general  saleable,  and  therefore  pass  to  tlie 
assignees,  provided  they  do  not  concern  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice:  and  as  an  ofliccr  on  half  pay  can- 
not sell  his  half-pay,  so.  on  principles  of  public  policy, 
he  cannot  he  called  on  to  discover  or  burrcnder  it  in  case  of 
his  Wcomint;  a  bankrupt  All  the  debts  and  choscs  in  ac- 
tion due  to  the  bankrupt  vest  in  his  assi«;necs,  who  have  a 
right  to  sue  u}x>n  all  beneficial  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  bankrupt  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  also  for  all  torts 
and  injuries  afl'ecting  his  pmpertr/ :  but  not  for  mere  per- 
sonal wronf^s,  such  as  assaults,  slanders,  libels,  and  the  like. 
The  right  to  bring  a  real  action  passes  to  the  assignees,  even 
though  the  estate  maybe  the  bankrupt's  in  right  of  his  wife. 
If  the  bankrupt  have  lost  money  at  play,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  Gaming  Act  (9  Anne,  c.  14),  is  recoverable  from  the 
winner,  the  assignees  are  entitleil  to  sue  for  it.  The  bank- 
rupt's interest  in  a  patent,  and  his  right  to  publish  a  news- 
paper, constitute  pn)perty  which  vests  in  his  assignees.  At 
the  right  of  the  bankrupt  to  sue  at  law  on  eontiacts  passes 
to  his  assignees,  so  also  does  his  right  of  suing  in  equity  to 
enforce  their  speeific  performance:  but  in  onler  to  protect 
vendors  who  have  apreed  to  sell  real  pro)x*rty  to  a  trader 
who  becomes  bankrupt,  the  assignees  are  compcllcil  (on 
lMMn<r  re({uired)  to  execute  the  agreement  or  to  abandon  it. 
<T,  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  vendor  may  apply  by  petition 
to  the  Chancellor,  who  will  order  the  assignees  to  deliver 
up  the  a^'reement.  or  make  such  other  order  as  he  shall 
thuik  fit.  The  bankrupt's  personal  property  situated  in  a 
foieii;n  c->unlry  will  pass  to  the  assignees,  unless  the  law  of 
the  foreign  countrv*  prevent  it.  With  respect  to  leases,  the 
assignees  are  not  bound  to  accept  a  leasehold  interest  be- 
longing to  the  bankrupt  unless  they  think  proper;  for  in 
some  eases  buch  a  property  is  burdened  with  rent  and 
covenants  beyond  its  value,  and  would  prove  a  loss  to  the 
creditors.  Such  property,  therefore,  remains  vested  in  the 
blink  nipt  till  the  as.si^nees  have  done  K<jme  act  amount- 
ing to  an  acceptance,  such  as  taking  possession  of  it,  or 
intenneddling  with  it  in  the  capacitv  of  owner;  but  a  mere 
c.xprTiment,  by  putting  it  up  to  safe  to  ascertain  its  value, 
will  not  constitute  an  acceptance  of  it.  If  the  a.«signcea 
accept  the  lea-^e,  they  become  liable  to  the  landlord  for  the 
rent  and  covenants,  and  the  bankrupt  is  dischar{:ed  from 
both  from  the  date  of  ihcfiaf.  If  the  as:signc«s  dvchiie  the 
lea<e.  the  bankrupt  is  also  discharged  by  the  Bankrupt  Acts 
fn)m  the  i*ent  and  covenants,  provided  he  deliver  up  the  lease 
to  the  landlord  within  fourteen  days  fr.*m  his  having  notico 
that  the  assignees  have  declined  it ;  ami  if  the  assignees, 
oil  being  required,  fill  to  elect  whether  they  will  accept  or 
decline  the  lease,  the  landlonl  may  apply  by  petition  to 
the  ]^)rd  Cham'ellor.  wliu  will  order  them  so  to  elect,  and 
to  deliver  up  the  lea.»*e  in  case  they  decline  it.  Property 
whicli  the  bankrupt  holds  as  trustee  for  others  does  not 
pass  to  his  ansignees.  l>einjr  in  no  way  beneficial  to  his 
creditors.  If  the  bankrupt  has  >tuck  standing  in  his  name, 
the  commis^ioiieis  may  order  it  to  Ik*  transferred  into  tho 
names  of  the  a.ssignivs.  Whatexcr  lieneflcial  interest  the 
banknipt  may  have  in  pn^pcrty  of  his  wife  pa.sses  to  his 
assignei>s ;  but  property  w  Inch  she  ei^oys  as  a  We  trader  in 
the  city  of  I.K)ndon,  or  which  is  settled  to  her  separate  use, 
d<jC8  not  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  liankriiptry.  If  the 
assignees  are  able  to  recover  possession  of  the  u'ifu's  pro- 
perly in  a  court  of  law,  equity  will  not  interfere  with  their 
legal  title  ;  but  if  the  proiKTly  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
are  compelle<l  to  sue  in  a  coiirl  of  eciuity  to  recover  it,  that 
court  will  re()uirc  a  provision  to  be  made  for  the  wife  out 
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lif  tlic  fund.  All  property  wliich  mi^lit  be  redeemed  by 
the  bankrupt,  may  be  redeemed  by  bis  ansignees  for  ibe 
benefit  uf  the  creditors.  The  nssi^nees  not  only  take  all 
the  bankrupt's  present  property,  but  also  pro|>crty  which 
may  accrue  to  him  previously  to  his  obtaining  his  certificate ; 
but  they  have  no  ri^ht  to  seize  the  profits  of  his  personal 
and  daily  labour,  for  that  would  bo  to  deprive  him  of  his 
means  of  exi>tenee.  In  a  late  case,  where  the  bankrupt,  a 
furniture  broker,  was  en^a^ed  to  remove  goods,  and  he  em- 
ployed, for  that  purpotic,  vans,  packing-cases,  and  five  or  six 
men,  it  was  held  that  his  demand  for  this  employment 
passed  to  his  assignees,  since  it  did  not  consist  solely  of  a 
remuneration  for  his  persrmal  labour. 

7.  Of  thfl  Effect  of  the  Barikntptct/  on  tfie  Bighix  af  third 
Parttfs.—T\ie  general  rule  is,  that  all  the  property  of  a 
bankrupt  vests  in  his  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre- 
ditors/ro;ii  the  time  of  the  act  of  bimkrnptnj ;  from  which 
it  follows  that  all  dis])ositions  made  by  the  bankrupt  of  his 
property  between  that  time  and  the  issuing  of  the  .Af/ are 
voiu— a  doctrine  which  occasioned  much  hardship  in  many 
instances  to  peraons  who  had  dealt  with  the  bankrupt  in 
ignorance  of  liis  having  committed  an  act  of  bankrupt'y, 
and  which  has  therefore  been  materially  mitigated  and 
qualified  by  legislative  ])rovisions : — 

1.  It  is  provided  that  all  cunveysnces  by,  and  all  dealings 
and  transactions  by  and  with,  the  bankrupt,  nnidu  more  than 
ttco  monthi  before  \\ie  fiat,  and  all  executions  against  the 
bankrupt's  land  or  goods  earlier  than  that  lime,  slall  be 
valid,  provided  the  party  dealing  with  the  bankrupt  had  no 
notice  uf  his  prior  act  of  bankruptcy. 

2.  It  is  provided  that  all  payments  by  the  bankrn]>t  to 
any  creditor,  and  all  such  payments  made  to  any  bankrupt, 
at  any  time  before  the  issuing  of  theyfa/,  shall  be  valid,  pro- 
vided t!ic  person  so  dealing  with  the  bankrupt  had  not,  at 
the  time  of  such  payment,  notice  of  his  having  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.  This  provision  protective  of  payments, 
it  will  l»e  observeil,  reaches  up  to  the  issuing  of  the  /iat  ; 
but  it  (fnly  extends  to  hond  fide  pa}  ments,  which  are  such 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  wonl,  and  therefore  it  does  not  in- 
clude a  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  bankrupt  on  a  mort- 
gage of  his  property  ;  and  so,  where  a  party  lent  the  bank- 
rupt his  acceptance,  and  aftcrwanls  purchased  four  horses 
fn»m  him,  agreeing  that  their  price  should  be  yet  off  against 
the  amount  of  the  acceptance,  this  was  held  not  a  protected 
ptiyment  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  ))r(jtcction  is 
afforded  on  condition  that  the  party  pn)tected  has  no  notice 
of  an  art  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time  of  the  payment.  In 
order,  however,  to  deprive  the  party  of  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
he  must  have  notice  strictly  of  some  act  of  bankruptcy  having 
been  committed.  Mere  knowhMlu:e  that  the  bankrupt  is  in 
embarrassed  rircumHtanres  at  the  time  of  the  payment  will 
not  prevent  the  payment  fnmi  being  piotected.  In  one  in- 
btaucc  the  bankrupt  law  extends  the  protection  to  a  party 
liaving  dealt  with  the  bankrupt  with  knowledge  of  his  ha\ing 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy :  viz.,  where  the  Jiat  of 
bankruptcy  i.->  not  bued  out  within  twehe  mouths  of  the  act 
of  bankruptcy. 

\Vh-.*n  none  of  the  above  statu  tor)'  exceptions  and  quali- 
fications take  e fleet,  the  general  rule  applies,  with  all  its 
consequence.4,  thiit  the  as<:i^necs  are  invested  with  the  pro- 
|ierty  uf  the  bankrupt,  by  relation,  back  to  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Tlii'H'fore,  if  a  sherifl",  under  an  execution  against 
the  bankrupt,  seizes  his  goods  without  notice  uf  his  having 
committed  an  ad  of  bankruptcy,  the  blienlT  is  liable  to  an 
action  by  the  a>»iynees  to  re<*over  their  value,  provided  the 
fiat  isisue  within  t^vo  months  from  the  date  of  the  execu- 
tion.  As  the  sheritf  i^  coin  pel  led  by  law,  in  such  a  case,  to 
levy  all  the  ^okIs  uf  thn  bankrupt  under  the  execution,  and 
as  he  cannot  in  general  know\ihctlicr  he  has  committed  an 
a<;t  of  bankruptcy  or  not,  this  ca^^e  invohes  some  hardship 
on  the  hherifT;  and  a  late  act  therefore  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  pr-Uet  tc(l  that  i:iH('er.  by  allowing  him  to  apply  to 
tlie  Court  at  Westminster  to  call  the  exccution-cre<litor 
and  ih«*  a*i^igiieesof  the  bankrupt  bef^irethcm.  and  to  make 
them  inter]>li':)'l.  and  try  the  right  to  the  gOKls  seized  in  an 
a<'It  ^n  hi.*  wci-ii  themselves.  The  doctrine  that  the  y^ci/. 
w.hen  is!»uetl,  has  ri'lution  back  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
h  i«  n't  .'ipphcation  against  the  crown  ;  and  therefore  intcr- 
T:iedi;ite  M'izuivs  by  the  crown  of  the  bankrupt's  goods  arc 
tali'I.  And  as  a  parly  who  is  sued  at  law  by  a  bankrupt  can- 
nrtt  ilefentl  hiiu^flf,  by  showing  that  the  bankrupt,  before  the 
urti.iii.  \vjiTi  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  ii  follows  that 
all  p:iynie:its  actually  enfon*etl  at  law  by  the  bankrupt,  before 


the/(i/,  arc  good  payments,  since  it  would  be  a  glaring  in- 
justice to  allow  the  assignees  to  recover  them  a  second  time. 

Not  only  is  all  the  property  to  which  the  bankrupt  himself 
has  a  right  applicable  towards  the  payment  of  his  creditors, 
but  there  are  mstances  in  which  effecti  of  other  parties  in  his 
custody,  which  could  not  have  been  njiaine<l  by  the  bank- 
rupt had  he  not  become  bankrupt,  will  vest  in  his  assignees 
under  the  Jiat,  The  principal  enactment  on  this  subject, 
6  Geo.  ly.  c.  1 6,  s.  72,  is  levelled  at  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  allowing  the  use  of  other  persons'  property  to  be  granted 
with  impunity  to  a  failing  trader,  who  is  thereby  enabled  to 
assume  a  deceitful  appearance  of  wealth,  and  obtain  facti- 
tious credit  with  the  world.  Accordingly,  if  any  bankrupt, 
by  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  owner,  shall  have  in 
his  possession,  order,  or  disposition,  any  gocxls  or  chattels 
whereof  he  was  reputed  owner,  or  whereof  he  had  taken  on 
himself  the  sale  or  disposition  as  owner  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  the  commissioners  mi»y  sell  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  provision  applies  only  to  goods 
and  chattels,  such  as  ships,  furniture,  utensils  in  trade, 
stock,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  But  interests  in  property  of  a 
real  nature  arc  not  aflccled  by  it  The  main  dillicultv, 
which  has  occasioned  much  litigat'on  as  to  the  cases  withm 
this  clause,  is  in  deciding  whetlicr  the  bankrupt  was  or  was 
not  the  reputed  metier  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  which  is  a  question  of  fact  determinable  by  a 
jury,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
Where  the  bankrupt  has  once  been  the  real  owner,  but  has 
sold  or  disposed  of  the  goods,  the  circumstance  uf  his  still 
remaining  in  possession  of  them  raises  generally  a  presump- 
tion that  he  possesses  them  as  reputed  owner ;  but  where 
the  bankrupt  has  the  possession  of  the  goods  without  ever 
having  l)cen  the  real  owner,  it  will  require  stronger  evidence 
to  show  his  reputed  ownership  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy. 
The  dihtinctions  \x\yQ\\  the  subject  are  some  of  the  nicest 
which  occur  in  the  dw'isions  of  the  courts.  Where  the 
purchaser  of  wines  transfened  them  to  a  particular  bin 
in  the  vendor's  collar,  sealed  it,  and  had  an  entry  made  in 
the  vendor's  lKM)ks,  it  was  held  that  these  precautions  pro- 
vented  the  wines  from  falling  within  the  operation  of  the 
clause.  But  in  a  similar  case,  where  the  purchaser  simply 
marked  the  goods  with  his  initials,  the  decision  was  to  the 
contrary.  If  a  Ixuid  is  assigned  over  by  the  obligee,  it  mu^t 
l)e  delivered  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  and  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  debtor,  otnerwisc  it  will  pass  to  the 
assignees  of  the  obligee  in  ease  of  his  bankruptcy.  And  it 
is  the  Fame  as  to  the  assignment  of  a  policy  of  insurance ; 
and  a  mero  notice  in  the  Ltjndon  Gazette  will  not  be  sufll- 
cient  notice,  unless  it  happens  that  the  debtor  has  actually 
read  it.  Bills  discounted  l)y  a  banker  arc  in  effect  purrhased 
by  him,  and  they  therefore  pass\vi;h  the  rest  of  bis  properly 
to  his  assignees  in  the  event  of  his  bankruptcy  :  but  bd:s 
which  are  not  due,  and  are  paid  by  a  customer  to  his  biinkcr, 
though  indor>ed,  remain  the  property  uf  the  customer,  since 
the  banker  is  a  mere  agent  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
amount  when  they  becume  due.  But  it  is  utherw  se  if  the 
bills,  though  not  due,  are  paid  in  by  the  customer,  and 
treated  as  cash,  i^roperty  which  the  bankru]H  holds  merely 
as  trustee,  or  as  executor  or  administrator,  or  as  a  factor,  op 
which  is  placed  in  his  hands  merely  fur  stmie  particuhir  pur- 
ix)8e,  will  not  pa.ss  to  his  assignees  as  being  in  his  leputed 
ownership.  Goods  which  i  bankrupt  receives  on  the  terms 
of  sale  or  return  are  held  to  be  in  his  reputed  ownership, 
and  topasstotlio  assigmrs;  but  where  the  bankrupt  had 
receive(l  goods  the  evening  bi^fore  his  bankruptcy,  and  in 
fact  never  unpacked  them,  it  was  held  the  owner  might 
reclaim  them.  If  a  trader  have  mortgaged  his  g<<ods, 
but  remain  in  possession  uf  them,  they  will  pass  fu  the 
assignees  ;  and  this  used  to  be  the  law  with  reb|)cet  to  the 
mortgage  of  a  ship.  If  the  owner  continued  to  freight  it, 
and  to  Bet  as  owner,  it  passed  to  bis  assignees,  not  with 
standing  it  was  absolutely  assigned  to  a  mortgagee ;  but 
this  lieing  found  a  great  grievanct*,  is  remcdic<l  by  the  last 
Ship  Register  Acts;  and  now,  if  a  ship-owner  mortgage 
his  ship,  the  mortgagee  may  with  safely  leave  him  in  p«ts- 
session  of  it.  provided  the  in«irtgagec  duly  registers  it  acc«)nl- 
iitg  to  the  provisions  of  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  41. 

8.  the  Ortijicate  and  Allowance  of  the  lianhrupt. — 
When  the  bankrupt  has  duly  submitted  himself  to  cxami- 
nati(m  by  the  commissioners,  and  has  surrendered  up  his 
property  and  effects,  and  in  other  resfiects  otmformed  to 
the  requisitions  uf  the  Bankrupt  Act,  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  certificate  signed  by  the  coiniiiissionors  and  ert- 
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clitorfl,  operatinpr  as  a  disrhai^o  from  tlio  future  claims 
of  liis  cruiliiors.  This  certificate  must  Ikj  sijrncd  by  four- 
fifths  in  number  and  value  uf  the  creditors  who  have 
proved  debts  above  2U/. :  ur  after  si\  calendar  months  from 
the  last  exaniinution  uf  the  bankrupt,  it  mu^t  be  signed 
either  by  thrde-lifths  in  number  and  value  of  such  cre- 
ditors, or  by  nine-tenths  in  number  of  hurh  creditors. 
The  certificate  must  also  be  signed  and  soubxl  by  tlio  com- 
missioners aller  the  sijrnature  by  the  pn)|icr  number  of 
creditors* ;    and  must  certify    to  the   ('hancellor   that   the 

m 

bankrupt  has  made  a  full  discovery  of  his  estate  and  ctfocts, 
and  has  in  all  resi^H-ts  eoniornied  to  the  law  res])cctin^ 
bankrupts,  and  that  the  requisite  number  of  creclitor?*  ^ijjmd 
the  certificate;  and  the  bankrupt  must  i\hn  mukc  oath  that 
the  certificate  and  consent  of  creditors  were  obtained  without 
fraud.  Any  contract  or  security  ^ivcu  by  the  biiidirni)t  to 
any  creditor,  for  securinj:  money  to  him  a^i  a  persuasion  to 
siyn  the  certitieate,  is  whully  void.  Tho  ci-itificate.  in 
order  to  operate  as  a  discbarp*  to  the  bankrui)t.  must  abo 
be  duly  allowed  by  the  Lord  Chanctdliir.  For  this  purpose, 
notice  must  be  jriven  in  the  (riizelle  that  the  rertifnate  will 
be  allowed  wilhni  twi'uty-one  days,  unless  caiiM*  is  shown 
to  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  mean  time  any  creditor  may 
petition  against  ^uch  allowance.  In  certain  ca^es  of  mis- 
conduct by  the  bankrupt,  the  certificate  be<'omcs  wholly 
void :  as,  if  the  bankrupt  has  InaX  in  any  one  day  *2()/.  by 
gambling  or  wajrerinj;,  or  lidU/.  within  one  year  next  pre- 
eedinj^  his  bankruptcy  ;  or  if  he  has,  within  that  period,  lost 
20U/.  by  any  illejial  contract  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
government  or  other  stock  :  or  if  he  have,  after  bankruptcy, 
or  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  destroyed,  altered,  mu- 
tilated, or  falsified  any  of  his  books  or  paptjrs,  or  been  ])rivy 
to  the  makinjj  any  fraudulent  entries  in  bis  books;  or  if  he 
has  concealed  pro|)erty  to  the  amount  of  10/. :  or  if  he  was 
privy  to  the  provinj^  of  any  false  debt  under  the./'*//,  without 
disclosin^r  it  to  the  assijinees.  A  certificate  Iuk.  in  some  very 
extreme  cases  (as  for  jramini:),  been  recalled  alter  it  has 
b*en  allowed.  IJut  so  har>h  a  measure  retpiires  to  be  \ery 
btronjjly  grounded. 

Thtf  pffeci  of  the  certificate  is  to  cxemot  the  bankrupt 
from  the  payment  of  all  dubts  which  minht  nan'  been  jimvfd 
under  the //a/.  A  debt  proveable  under  tbe.//V//,  and  a  debt 
barred  by  the  certificate,  are  c(in\eriible  terms.  The  nature 
of  these  debts  has  been  considered  under  a  previous  title. 
As  to  the  manner  of  obtuininu  the  exemption  conferred  by 
the  Bankrupt  Act,  if  the  bunkriqd  is  unrstrd  ibr  any  debt 
provuablc  un  ler  the  (!onnnission,  bu  will  bi'  disidiar«ied  on 
entering  a  common  appearance  (see  Bah.),  and  may  jdead 
that  the  cause  of  action  accrued  befon;  he  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  certificate  and  allowance  thereof  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  trading;  bankruptcy,  and //<»/,  and 
other  pro<'eedinj(b ;  and  if  any  banUrupt  is  fnh/n  in  rxcrit- 
tion  for  any  such  debt,  any  judL'c.  on  hi-^  i»roducinir  hi»  cer- 
tificate, may  order  him  to  be  di>charjred  without  fee.  The 
eftect  of  the  certificate  on  a  second  baukruplcy  is  ^cry  ma- 
terially curtailed  :  Ibr  if  a  bankrupt,  after  ha\inir  once  ob- 
tained a  certificate,  or  bavini;  conipoiindeil  with  lu>  creditors, 
or  bavin;;  been  dischar^'cd  under  an  In>ol\inl  Act,  ayain 
becomes  bankrupt  and  obtains  a  certificate,  unless  hi>e>late 
pays  Ijv.  in  the  pt»und,  such  second  (ertificale  shall  only 
protect  his  jh-rson  from  arrest  ;  but  Ins  future  otale  and 
efieets  shall  vest  in  the  a^&i^nees  under  the  second  ct)mmis- 
sion,  who  ma}  sei/e  the  same.  The  bankrupt  ha>,  alter 
obtaiuiu^^  his  cerlifieale,  in  ccj tain  cases  a  claim  to  an  <//- 
itnranrf'  out  «if  his  otate.  If  his  e>tate  has  paid  llh.  in 
the  piiund  to  his  creditors,  he  is  entitled  to  fixe  \k'y  cent,  out 
of  such  estate.  pro\ided  the  allowance  doe>  nut  ex<'ei'd  loo/. 
If  the  estate  pays  12^.  iui.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  l»e  paitl 
7/.  U)s.  percent.,  proxided  such  allowance  does  n«.t  exceed 
500/.;  and  if  his  estate  pa\s  Xhx.  in  the  pound,  hi:  i>  to 
be  allowed  ten  per  cent.,  provided  such  allowance  does  not 
e.xeeed  fiOo/.  If  the  estate  does  not  p.iy  lov.  in  the  pound, 
he  is  only  entitled  to  such  allo\van(*e  as  the  assi<rnecs  think 
fit,  not  exceedin;:  three  per  cent,  and  300/.  This  allowance 
is  dependent  on  the  allowance  of  the  certificate,  and  cannot 
be  claimed  previously,  and  it  cannot  be  paid  till  a  final 
dividend  is  made,  i^ince  before  that  time  its  quantum  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Tho  bankrupt's  ri^ht  to  it,  however,  is  a 
vested  interest  even  before  the  dividend,  and  passes  to  his 
repr(>sentati\es  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

If  any  surplus  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  remains  after  tlie 
creditors  are  paid  in  full,  it  of  course  Iwlon^s  to  the  bank- 
rupt, and  the  assit^ces  arc  bound,  on  his  request,  to  declare  to 


the  bankrupt  in  what  manner  tbey  have  disposed  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate,  and  to  pa\  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  him. 

Ukij  Omrt  uf  Bankruptcy.'— Wo  have  before  seen  that 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  eMablished  by  1  aiul  2  Will.  IV. 
c.  .Ofi.,  is  composed  of  three  judges,  constituting  a  Court 
of  Review,  and  of  six  commissioners,  before  whom  Jiati 
of  bankruptcy  are  prosecuted  in  l^ndon,  and  who  exercise 
the  same  functions  (to^a'ther  with  some  others  newly  intro- 
duced) which  were  formerly  ex<*rci^cd  by  the  comniis^iuncrs 
ajipointed  in  each  bankruptcy  by  the  cummissi(m  under  tho 
Great  Seal.  It  remains  now  shortly  to  explain  the  duties 
and  otlice  of  the  Court  of  Review.  The  Ci.urt  is  cumnosed 
of  a  cbiif  jiidj;e,  with  a  salary  of  300o/.  per  annum,  ana  who 
is  a  privy  councillor,  and  of  two  other  judj^es  (knighis)  with 
salaries  of  *J()00/.  per  annum.  It  bus  suiiennteiidcnce  in 
all  matters  of  bankruptc},  and  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  such  matters  ol  this  description  as  were  forinerly 
brouLrbt  by  petition  before  the  I..ord  Chancellor,  and  also 
all  such  other  matters  as  arc  by  the  ai't,  or  the  rules  and 
retrulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  s|K.'cia1ly  ruferrtd  to 
this  court.  The  proceedings  before  the  court  are  by  way  of 
petition,  motion,  or  special  case,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Lord 
('hancellor  in  nnitters  of  law  or  c(|uity  ;  or,  on  the  refusal  ur 
adnii^si(»n  of  evidence,  such  iippeal  to  be  heard  by  the  Ijord 
Chancellor  only,  and  not  by  any  other  judge  of  the  Court 
of  C'hancery.  The  court  nniy  direct  issues  as  to  quebtiuns 
of  fact  to  be  tried  bctoie  any  jud*<e  of  the  cuuit*  or  before 
a  jud^e  of  assize,  and  a  jury  to  be  sunuuoned  under  the 
order  of  the  court—a  {)ower  which  the  court  has  not  us^er- 
cised  since  its  institution,  by  the  trial  of  any  issue  before  one 
of  its  own  jud^(!s,  and  very  rarely  by  the  direction  of  an 
issue  belore  a  jud<;e  of  assize.  The  costs  in  the  Court  of 
Rc\iew  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  are  to  be 
taxed  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  uf  Chancery.  All 
attorneys  ai:cl  solicitors  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  may  be 
admitted  ;.i.-;  (Miioilcd  in  tiie  Court  of  Bankruptcy  without 
fee,  and  may  a])pear  and  ]ilcad  before  the  commissioners, 
but  not  betbre  the  Court  of  Review,  in  which  court  suitors 
appear  b)  counsel.  The  judues  of  th  -  court,  with  consent 
of  the  Lonl  Chancellor,  mav  make  rules  and  orders  tot 
reiinlaiin^  the  practice  and  sittings  of  the  court,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  oliicers  and  practitutuers.  A  ver)'  important 
provision  is  introduced  as  to  ihe  disputing!  the  adjuuicaiion 
of  bankruiitcy  by  the  bankrupt.  If  tlie  trader  desires  to 
dispute  the  adjudication,  and  presents  a  petition  for  reversal 
to  the  court  within  two  months  from  the  adjudication  if  the 
trader  is  in  the  Cnitcd  Kingdom,  or  within  three  months  if 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  or  within  one  year  if  anywhere  else, 
the  court  shall  hear  and  decide  on  the  |)etitiun,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  finding  security  for  costs 
shall  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  validity  of  it  by  a  jury  ;  and 
if  the  verdict  is  not  M>t  aside  by  the  court  within  one  month 
after  the  trial,  or  if  the  adjuilication  shall  not  be  set  abide 
by  the  court  on  petition,  the  verd:ct  or  adjudication  shall 
in  all  eases  as  a^^aiust  the  bankrupt,  and  the  petitioning 
creditor,  and  tl.e  assignee,  and  all  }K.'rs«ins  claiming  under 
the  assi<;nce,  and  all  persons  indebted  to  the  bankrupt's 
estate,  be  conclusi\e  evidence  that  the  party  was  or  was  not 
a  bankrupt  at  the  date  of  the  adjudication.  The  alteration 
introdueed  by  this  clause  is  highly  useful  and  inipuilant, 
since  the  bankrupt,  instead  of  bem;;  allowed  at  any  distance 
Ki{  time  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  commission  by  un  action 
a  •gainst  the  assi<;nees,  is  now  confined  to  the  periods  above 
limited.  The  court  has  an  ofiicial  seal  with  which  all  pro* 
ceedinir.s  and  documents  in  bankruptc)  requiring  the  seal 
are  sealed.  If  any  commissioner  of  the  court  bhall,  on 
hearing  the  proof  of  a  debt,  determine  any  point  of  law  or 
e(|uity,  or  decide  on  the  refusal  or  admi^sion  of  evidence, 
his  decision  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Review  on 
appeal,  and  the  deeision  of  the  Ctmrt  of  Review  on  the 
(uerits  as  to  the  proof  of  the  debt  shall  be  final,  unless  an 
appeal  is  lodged  to  the  Lord  (lianccllor  within  one  month. 
In  case  of  the  trial  of  an  isMie  directed  by  the  court,  it  has 
power  of  ^raniinu:  a  new  trial.  In  case  the  Lord  Chancellor 
shall  deem  any  matter  bniu^ht  before  him  by  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Review  to  be  of  sufiicient  dilliculty  and  im- 
portance to  rer|uire  the  decision  of  the  House  uf  Lonls,  or 
m  case  both  parties  «lesire  such  decision  instead  of  tliat  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  then  the  I-ord  Chancellor  or  the  Court 
of  Review  may  direct  the  whole  facts  to  be  statcil  in  Ibrni 
of  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  lyirds,  in  like  manner 
as  other  appeals  are  preferrwl  to  that  House.  Tho  judges 
and  commissioners  have  the  power  to  take  the  whole,  or  any 
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part  of  the  evidence  in  any  case  before  them,  either  vivil 
voce  on  oath,  or  on  tillidavit.  On  the  frranlin^  of  vw^ry  Jiat  \ 
the  sum  of  lo/.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Secre- 
tary of  Bankrupts,  and  tlie  sums  roceivtM.1  by  him  shall  be 
paid  weekly  to  the  Bank  of  Kii^land  to  the  credit  of  the 
Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  *  the  Se- 
cretary of  Bankrupts'  account.'  The  oHicial  assiirnce  of  j 
every  bankrupt  is  to  pay  to  the  like  account  the  sum  of  vio/. 
out  of  the  first  moneys  comiiii;  to  his  hands.  The  salaries 
of  the  jud&^es  are  al)ove  stated  :  those  of  the  commissioners 
are  15UU/.  per  annum  :  each  i>f  the  J^ord  Chancellor's  Secre- 
taries of  Bankrupts,  I2(M)/. ;  of  the  Re«:istrars,  8()0/. ;  the 
Deputy-Kegistrars,  600/.:  {he  First  Clerk  of  the  Secretary 
of  Bankrupts.  /iOo/. ;  the  Second  Clerk,  300/.  No  judj;o, 
commissioner,  rctjistrar,  or  deputy-re«;istrar  of  the  court 
can  practise  as  a  barrister  while  he  holds  such  ollice.  Any 
judL;c,  conuuis>it)ncr,  registrar,  &c.,  who  shall,  for  anything 
done  umler  the  act,  fraudulently  and  wilfully  demand  or 
take  any  fee  or  sum  of  money  other  than  is  allowed  by  law, 
shall,  on  conyicti'in,  forfeit  oOo/..  and  be  rendered  incapable 
of  holding  any  oiliee  under  his  Majesty. 

(.See  Baons  .ihn'ii^rmt'nt,  tit.  •Bankrupt,'  7th  edit.; 
Deacon  on  Banknijit'  if :  Kch.'n  «»n  Bankntptrtf.) 

BANKRUPT  L.VWS  OF  SCOTLAND.  In  the  ear- 
liest records  of  the  law  »if  Scotland  we  find  debtors  entitled 
to  a  dischartfo  on  a  judicial  cession  of  their  yoods  to  their 
creditors.  This  proceodinu,  which  still  subsists  in  Scotland, 
we  shall  con««ider  in  detnil  under  the  head  of  In^oltkncy  : 
and  only  remark  here, /?/a/,  that  it  is  a^;eneral  remedy,  and 
not  ronlined  to  traders  or  any  particular  class  of  nu'u  :  and 
Mfcntidftf,  that  it  is  e>seiitiaily  an  insolvent's  remedy,  and  a 
dischar*;;e  under  it  does  not  of  itself  exlinsuish  debts  ro- 
maiiiin^  due.  In  the>e  two  re>peeis  the  law  of  cession  is 
obviously  distinuuished  Inun  the  law  of  mercantile  seques- 
tration, aiul  its  parent,  the  Kn>ili<^h  bankrupt  law. 

A  bankrupt,  as  distinirni^hed  lVoi[i  an  insolvent,  is  a 
debtor  who  has  snbjectid  hiniselt'  to  the  operation  of  the 
bankrupt  laws.*  These,  in  Kni;laiid,  are  confined  to  per- j 
sons  in  trade:  but  in  ScKtl.ind  any  debtor  may  become  a  \ 
bankrupt.  The  imp>>rtant  SeoU(^h  bankrupt  acts  are  IGOG, 
r.  5,and  51  Geo.  IIl.,c.  l.J7.whie!i  latter  is  aUo  the  mercan- 
tile sequestra.ion  act.  By  the  f«»riner  of  those  >tatules  it  is 
ditclared  that  if  any  debtor,  under  diliijence  by  lnjrnin«;  and 
caption,  be  either  inipri^.ineil  or  retire  to  the  abbey  or  other 
pnvilej^od  place,  or  Ih-e  or  ah-c  md  for  his  persona!  security, 
or  defend  liis  persfni  hy  foice,  and  be  afterwards  found  by 
sentence  of  the  lords  ol  Ses>:on  to  lie  insolvent,  he  shall  be 
hoMen  and  repute  on  thi'^c?  tiiiee  ^round>,  viz.,  dili«;ence 
bv  hornint;  and  caption  and  in>olvencv,  joined  with  one  or 
other  of  the  said  allern:itiv«  >orinij)iiM)nnient,  (»r  retiring:,  or 
ll>in(;.  or  absrundiii};,  or  lonilde  defi'iiilinir.  t.i  be  a  nottnir 
h'lnkritpt,  and  that  froiu  the  li:ne  of  his  foresaid  imprison- 
ment, ret  irim;,  Il\ni;r.  ah-c«iiid;iiL'.orf.>nililedefendini:.  And 
by  the  ad  .")  \  Cieo.  111.  e.  i;  7.  s.  1,  it  is  de<lareil  that  if  any 
person,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Se.)tl;ind.  >hall  liiijipen  to  be 
forth  of  th:it  part  of  th<.'  iiiiiicrl  kinudoni.  or  not  liabb;  to  be 
iiiipriM>ned  b\  be:iiu  in  the  s-auilii  iry,  (»r  hy  reajion  of  pri- 
vib'ire  or  perM>nal  luotediin,  a  rh.iriie  of  hornini?  executed 
a&rain>t  bini.  t'ii«.th«T  with  oiiin'r  an  execution  of  arrest- 
ment of  any  of  hi-*  i-lVect-,  n  't  Imi-id  or  diM'liari;ed  within 
liftceii  di>s  afti'r  the  date  tlu-ri-of,  or  an  cxeeutiin  of 
p'indint;  ot  any  of  his  ino\eahle-.  or  a  deeree  of  adjudi'-a- 
ti  >w  of  any  part  «il'  hi^  hi'iitihle  iV'.iate,  for  ])ayment  or  secu- 
rity of  debt,  shall,  wiirii  i. lined  wi:h  iiisolvencv,  be  held  a 
sutrifient  proof  of  b-jal  bankruptcy,  and  ttpiivalent  to  the 
deseriplion  i»f  notour  bankruptcy  *:iven  in  the  a<'t  Itiufi,  e. 
.'i :  anil  further.  e\iry  ])ersni,  whether  he  be  out  of  Seot- 
land  or  not,  wh  »m»  estate  shall  lu;  sPiiurstrtititl  (as  after 
mentiuncih,  shall  in  like  manner  beholden  and  deemed  a 
n«itour  bankrupt.  The  eflert  and  operation  of  such  bank- 
ruptcy is  ti)  make  vuid  and  null  all  yoluntary  dispositions, 
n^isiznations,  or  other  deeds,  jrrantcd  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  bankrupt,  either  at  or  after  his  bankruptcy,  or  in  the 
space  f if  sixty  da)s  before  it,  in  favour  of  a  cretlitor  either 
for  iFati5faction  or  further  security,  in  preference  to  liis  other 

*  I't-iM'!  ti.li  li'ti^  ri*cl«iiiii>l  1(1  l^a'l-iiil  m  nti-ntial  i'1i»inpnt  in  tint  di*- 
•.  t:y,\  li!!  ■  ;  a  >n>t'>.-  i]!'. .  It  u  ii  in'  mi  in  Si-iiiUml,  iiur  U  it  nnw  t)i<'  r:i-r 
III  Tii,!  >it  s  Hi--  *»i-.it  mIi  iiiiii*'  w  II  /'/-If!!',  .1  l«'rni  '.hij  rtjnmli'k'y  nt  wliifli 
•ill  I  .w  v,-.4  li  ivr  lilt  ||i-!ifi'ri  III*.  iiM-i\  tii'v-'onfil  ill  ti:iiriti|; ;  YmiI  il  •i.m-ii  ■ 
1u  >•  -  ii<  I  .«•  •!  1i"t-i  ■I't-ii.  r*r,  i  rt*lir.i  Ui  fMIl^l|:l  v  nli.-'t  «ii))Stai|i  •*,  iOlil  il  <•'■  ll 
\m  -\  .•iii\i:iii-i^  »i«!i  'h-  r.  :miT  ;n'|i.'i'.i!iii:i  »ii  1!iil'1|'«1i  Ijiw.  d^'xturuj  -iumhI- 
llifii.  t'lu*  :iltnlMitf  ■>(  !<<IK  as  uf  tr-im].  Ii.iui>\it,  u  lu'uidi'iitiil  tu  tin- 1-I1.1 
iu'..-r-,  III)  iri-  Tfiiii^l^  ill"  iniot  iinii'Mit  Sn  ti:«!i  a|i|i«tUti<>ii  wui /^ir'  i,ti'i, 
a-iil  :)it'ii-.  i.il*  iici>miu;f  iMlliit 'ilie  >>.iii'-ni:kii  »  iir'x*'^.*  I'lut  tCIBii  UaIccUi 


creditors  ;  and  pcnerally,  all  preferences  and  alienations  in 
fraud  of  creditors  may  then  be  set  aside,  and  the  claims  of 
creditors  equalized. 

Whei-e  the  bankrupt  has  b?cn  concerned  in  trade,  his 
property  and  effects  may,  by  54  Geo.  III.  c.  1.^7,  s.  1.3,  seq. 
be  attaehed  and  distributed  amon^  his  creditors  by  a  pecu- 
liar process  called  Mercantile  .sequestration:  in  setiinj;  forth 
the  leadin«r  particulars  of  which  we  shall  notice,  I.  \vho  may 
be  sequestrated  :  2.  the  proceeilinj^s  to  realize  and  distribute 
the  bankrupt  estate  ;  '^.  the  personal  protection,  aliment, 
and  diseharj^e  of  the  bankrupt;  and  4.  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  C'.'urt  of  Session  in  bankniptcy. 

Any  i>erson  may  be  srqupstnitvd  who  is  a  merchant  or 
trader  in  Scotland,  in  irross  or  by  retail,  or  a  banker,  broker, 
or  underwriter,  or  a  manufaeturer,  nr  artificer,  and  in  j?e- 
neial   any  p^Tson  who,  eitiier  by  himself  or   as   auent  or 
fact'»r  for  others,  seeks  his  living  by  lunin^;  and  sellini;.  or 
by  the  worUiuanshqi  of  ^'oods  or  c<mimodities,  or  by  any  of 
the  I'orevjoinj:  oeenpations,  or  hohU  a  share  in  any  such  un- 
derlakinjr.     But  it  is  not  a  sulVuient  ground  ftn"  awarding 
Kcqui'stration  tluit  the  debtor  is,  1.  a  holder  of  stoek  in  any 
of  the  public  or  national  funds,  or  of  Inilia  st-u-k,  or  of 
stock  in  any  of  the  banks  established  by  public   auiho.ity, 
or  in  any  insurance  eompiny  ai;ainst  fire,  or  in  the  Korfh 
and  Clytle  navigation  com|»any,  or  other  inland  navi>:ation 
company,  or  the  British  fisheries  :  or  2.  that  he  is  a  cnminon 
labourer  or  workman  f»r  hire,  unless  su?h  person  is  otlier- 
wise  bnuit  fide   under  one  or   (Jtlier  of  the  forcj;oin^   de- 
scriptions: nor,    J.  can  nny   landholder  or  tenant  of  hind 
be  as  such  sequestrated,  evt-n  althoujih  he  deal  in  cattle 
or  frrain,    iinlrss   he   is  htmCt  fulo  <»f  the  description  of  a 
trader  in  the^e  artieles.  puininij  <»r  .seekin«j  to  j:ain  his  live- 
lihood, or  a  material  part  thereof,  by  dealing  in  cattle,  nut 
the  produce  of.  iiiir  L»^razed   upon,  or  made  use  of  in  the 
labour  of   his   tarm.  or    in    jirain   not  produced    thereon. 
Tlius  much    as   to  the  trade  and  iM'cupation  of  the  debtor. 
As   to   his   fifatus   nnl  condi'.ion.   it    is  onlered   that   the 
statute  be  coiistrued  by  all  judges  in  the  mo^t  benefieial 
manner  for  promoting  the  ends  thereby  intemb'd,  and  that 
the  same  shall  be  holden  to  comprehend  unmarried  women 
and  widows  cominj^  within  any  of  the  descripti.uis  before 
mentioned,  and  also  married  Wiunen  carrying  on  traile  or 
meivhandise  independent  of  tlu'ir  husband.'..     The  statute 
also  pri)vi(b's,  thai  the  estates  ofall  co-partnerships  carrunj? 
on  business  un«ler  any  of  the  denominations  or  desj-riplions 
above   set   forth,  and    not   within   the  exceptions,  may  be 
se([Mestrated :  hut  under  proviso,  that  any  partner  of  aeom- 
pany  whose  name  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the  b:oks  of 
the  company,  or  who  shall  not  come  forward  and  acknow- 
ledjre  himself  as  a  partner,  on  or  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  exauiination  of  the  bankrupt  i>artners,  or  any  of 
them,  such  per^m  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  t)f  the  biMiefits 
or  ]M'ivib'jxes  of  the  statute,  unless  he  can  make  it  appear 
that  this  omis>it)n  ju'oceeded  entirely  from  innocent  mistake 
or  i;inorance  of  the  proceedmus,  or  from  a  rea-nnible  mis- 
ci'invjJtion  of  his  liability  as  a  partner,  ami  shall  then  Iblhiw 
out  all  nei'ej-sary  steps,  under  the  direeti-.m  of  the  Cnurt  of 
Ses.-ioii.  f.»r  remetlsiiiii  asfar  as  p.issible  the  lo-s  an«l  incon- 
venience theiiei:  ;ui>inir.     No  s(.'C|uesti;Lti-in  will  he  awaide«l 
aii.iinsi  any  one  wlu)  is  not  a  le«:al  biinkrnpt.  imr  aL:;nii>t 
an\  on..'  having  asi  estate  t»r  ell'erts  in  Se.»tlan«l,  who  at  the 
time  of  the   application   does  not   either   rcMde,  nr  h;is  a 
dwelling  hou^e  or  house  of  business  thire,  i»r  at  lei^i  had 
such   re-^ideoeo   or   dwidliu^-housc,   or   hou>e   of  bu*«iuess, 
within  a  \ear  previous  to  the  applii'ai:on,  unless  the  debtor 
himself,  or  tliose  lejrally  authorized  to  act  for  him,  c:'iu"ur 
in  the  aj»phcation.     In  (>ther  cases,  seoiiest ration  vwll    be 
awarded  on  the  application  of  the  creilitors,  the  dihior  m 
such  cases  beini;  always  und«'r  b".;al  dihueuee  by  hi'iniie^ 
and  ciiption,   and  in  virtue   there  if.  eithrr   inipiiM.ind   or 
retired  to  a  sanrtuary,  or  lied  or  ab.^conded  lor  his  pcr^.mul 
safet\  from«*ueh  dih}ienee,nr defending  his  person  b\  t'one  ; 
or,  il  be  be  out  of  Seolland  at  the  lime,  or  n-a  h:ibie  to  be 
imprl-oued  by  reason  ofprivileire  or  personal  proliTtion.  his 
beiiijr  iindrr  ddiirence  by  charge  id"  limmn^.  attnuhd  with 
arrestment  executed  of  any  part  of  his  move  ibUs,  ami  iiol 
li)0-ed  or  di^charued  within  ftfleen  da\s  iheivafier,  or  with 
p  •iiidini:  executed  id' any  part  of  his  mo.eab'.es.  or  decree  ol 
ailjudication  of  an\  jwrl  of  bis  heritable  estate  for  pavmi-nl 
or  seeuiity  of  debt.     Any  person    al>o  who  is  uithin  the 
.statute  may,  whether  ddifcfenee  has  In-en  execut'«l  ui^ainst 
him  or  not,*  make  u  joint  application  with  his  eretht-.>rs  for 
bcfiucsirulivu  uf  lu»  vbtulc  aud  cll'vil6.    It  tUiu  upi)car«,  ou 
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the  one  hand,  that  ihe  dehtor  himself  in  all  cases  may.  and 
in  some  cases  must,  join  in  the  application  to  obtain  sequcs' 
tration ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  application  must  always 
be  supported  by  the  creditors,  one  or  more.  It  remains, 
therefore,  here  to  notice  the  debt  of  the  petitioning  crediUjr  or 
creditors.  If  there  is  but  one  petitioniiig-crcdilor.  his  debt  must 
amount  to  1 OU/.  sterling ;  if  there  are  two,  their  debts  must 
amount  to  150/.  sterlhig;  and  if  three  or  more,  their  debts 
must  amount  to  200/.  sterliiig  :  what  proportion  of  the  gross 
amount  shall  bo  due  to  each  creditor,  where  more  tlian  ono 
concur,  is  not  8pecifle<l,  and  therefore  not  material.  In 
estimating  the  amount  due,  all  partial  payments  made  by 
the  debtor  must  be  of  course  deducted.  The  debt  or  debts 
may  bo  either  liquidated  by  formal  vouchers,  or  stand  upon 
open  account ;  and  the  date  of  contraction  may  be  prior  to 
the  bankrupt  becoming  a  trader.  As  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  debt  is  due,  persons  whose  claims  arc  merely  contingent, 
or  depending  on  an  uncertain  condition,  cannot  petition: 
creditors  in  future  debts  are  deemed  creditors  de  prcpsenti 
if  they  discount  the  interest  to  the  time  of  payment ;  and 
the  petitioning-creditor  must  be  one  who  can  maintain  ac- 
tion for  his  debt  in  his  own  name,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  debt  in  his  own  right,  and  therefore  a 
trustee,  or  the  like,  may,  as  such,  petition. 

The  proceedings  to  realize  and  distribute  the  bankrupt 
estate  begin  with  an  application  for  sequestration  to  the 
Court  of  Session.  It  is  at  the  instance  of  any  creditor  or 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt  duly  ([uuhfiefl  alone  (except  where 
the  application  is  against  a  non-resident),  or  bv  the  debtor 
jointly  with  them,  and  prays  for  setjuestration  of  the  debtor's 
whole  estate  and  effects.  Where  it  is  made  without  con- 
currence of  the  debtor,  it  must  be  presented  within  four 
calendar  months  of  the  last  step  ofthe  diligence  used  against 
him.  With  the  application  must  be  produced  an  oath  of 
verity  to  the  debts  of  the  petitioning  creditt)rs,  an  oath  of 
belief  by  them  or  their  agent  that  the  debtor  is  subject  to 
sequestration  in  the  capacity  therein  specifte<l ;  and  lastly, 
the  grounds  of  debt,  or  a  copy  of  the  account  signed  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  due.  The  statute  provides  that  when 
a  petition  for  sequestration  is  presented,  any  other  creditor 
may  concur  therein  and  follow  forth  the  same,  even  without 
the  consent,  or  atW  the  death,  of  the  creditor  or  cre<]itors 
originally  petitioning ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  shall  hapnen  to 
die  after  the  petition  for  sequestration  is  presented,  the 
proceedings  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  carried  on  and 
followed  out  to  their  conclusions,  as  if  he  were  in  life. 

The  application  being  made,  the  court  pronounces  the 
first  deliveraneet  which  is  at  once  an  act  of  sequestration  if 
the  bankrupt  has  concurred  in  the  petition,  but  if  not.  then 
an  order  for  service  and  citation,  and  also,  if  necessar>',  a 
warrant  to  recover  written  cvitlencte  of  the  diligence.  The  sta- 
tute enacts,  that  the  party  applying  for  the  sequestration, 
whether  the  cre'litors  alone,  or  the  bankrupt  with  comrur- 
rence  of  cre<l iters,  shall  cause  the  petition  of  sequestration, 
and  the  first  deliverance  thereon,  to  l>e  recorded  in  the 
general  register  of  inhibitions,  within  fifteen  da)s  after  the 
said  deliverance  is  pronounced,  and  the  same  shall,  from 
the  date  ofthe  deliverance,  be  hehl  equivalent  to  an  inhibi- 
tion, and  to  a  citation  in  an  adjudication  auainst  the  debtor 
and  his  property  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors,  in  case 
the  sequestration  is  finally  awanled  ;  in  which  case,  also,  all 
payments  by  the  debtor  to  any  of  his  creditors,  alter  the 
first  deliverance,  shall  lie  void  and  inotfoctual,  and  no  arrest- 
ment of  the  debtor's  efiects,  used  within  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  first  dcliveranre,  shall  give  any  preference ;  nor  shall 
any  poinding  give  a  preferenre,  unless  it  is  completely  exe- 
cuted sixty  days  at  least  before  the  first  deliverance.  If 
the  required  registration  be  omitted,  the  proceedings  will  bo 
of  no  eflfect  as  an  inhibition  or  as  a  citation  in  an  adjudica- 
tion. Where  the  debtor,  not  concurring,  and  lawfully  cited, 
shall  not  appear  at  the  diet  of  appearance,  either  in  person 
or  by  his  counsel  or  agent,  or  s  >  ap{)earing  shall  not  in- 
stantly pay  or  produce  a  written  discharge  of  the  debt  or 
debts  upon  which  the  diligence  proccede<l.  and  aUo  pay  or 
satisfy  the  debts  of  the  petitioning  or  concurring  crediti»ns,  or 
show  other  reasonable  cause  why  the  sequestration  should  not 
proceed  further,  the  court  will  immediately  award  sequestra- 
tion. But  it  is  held  that  not  only  the  debtor,  but  any  creditor 
also  may  appear  and  oppose  the  sequestration ;  and  the  sta- 
tute specially  provides  for  the  recall  of  sequestration,  on  cause 
shown  either  by  the  debtor  or  any  of  his  croflitors,  within 
sixty  days  after  its  award,  and  also  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  bankrupt,  after  sequestration  is  awarded, 


to  stop  proceedings  by  paying  olT  the  debt  on  which  the 
diligence  and  jietition  for  sec^uestration  proceede<I.  The 
nature  and  operation  of  the  act  of  sec[uest ration  is,  to  seques- 
trate the  whole  estate  and  eifocts  heritable  and  moveable, 
real  and  personal,  of  the  debtor  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  and  the  cre- 
ditors are  at  the  same  time  urdcitnl  to  meet  in  terms  ofthe 
statute;  and  this  deliviM-ance  tho  petitioning  creditor  must 
forthwith  cuise  to  be  advertised  in  the  Kdiuhurgh  and  Lon- 
don Gazettes^  otherwise  the  wholi*  proccc'dinifs  at  the  meet- 
ings will  be  null  and  void.  AVo  have  said  that  the  interlo- 
cutor awarding  sequestration  ap])oints  also  the  creditors  to 
meet  in  terms  of  the  statute :  we  will  now  advert  to  the 
creditors'  right  of  vote.  The  debt  on  which  a  vote  may  ho 
given  may  be  an  illiquid  claim  of  damages,  or  a  claim  under 
suspension,  or  a  prescribed  debt,  or  on  an  unstam|KMl  docu- 
ment, or  a  debt  purchased  at  an  under  value ;  and  a  con- 
tingent creditor  may  vote,  except  in  the  election  of  an  in- 
terim factor,  or  trustee,  or  comniissionei-s.  As  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  there  must  be  deducted  all  partial  payments, 
unless  challengeable  or  reducible,  all  counter  claims  admit- 
ted or  instantly  verified,  tmd  all  dividends  on  bills  received 
from  other  obligants  before  entering  claim  on  the  sequestra- 
tion. No  creditor  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  or  any  after 
meeting  who  has  not  then  or  before  exhibited  a  special  oath 
of  verity  on  his  debt,  and  also  the  grounds  it  vouchers  of 
the  dubt.  Where  a  creditor  is  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  incapable  to  give  oath,  in  such  cases  the  affidavit  may  bo 
supplied  by  an  oath  of  credulity  by  his  doer  or  guardian  ; 
and  agents  or  attorneys  having  commissions,  either  general 
or  special,  from  creditors,  may  appear  and  vote  in  all  mat- 
ters wherein  their  constituents,  if  present,  might  have  voted. 
As  to  number  and  value,  a  creditor  under  20/.  is  not  reck- 
ontnl  in  numl>or,  but  only  in  value.  If  a  creditor  above  20/. 
holds  a  preferable  security  on  the  Be<[ucstrated  estate,  then 
if  the  security  covers  only  a  part  of  his  debt,  he  votes  one  in 
number,  and  votes  in  value  for  the  unsecured  balance ;  but 
if  the  security  covers  the  whole  debt,  he  has  no  vote  cither  in 
number  or  value.  The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  after 
award  of  sequestration  is  to  choose  m  factor  or  interim  ma- 
nager, previous  to  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  on  the  bank- 
rupt estate ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  on  cause  shown  by  any 
cre<litor,  the  sherifi'  will  direct  interim  custody  to  be  takeii 
•  of  the  bankrupt's  repositories,  books,  and  effects,  and  in 
particular  cases  it  may  be  prudent  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Session  for  instant  adjudication  in  favour  of  the  sherilT- 
clerk  of  the  county.  The  first  meeting  of  creditors  is, 
as  wo  have  said,  to  choose,  and  instruct,  a  factor  or  inte- 
rim manager  on  the  bankrupt  estate.  The  powers  of 
such  person,  when  chosen,  are  very  large,  in  order  to 
execute  his  otfice,  which  is,  however,  chiefiy  to  preserve 
the  estate.  He  is  liable  in  exact  diligence ;  and  any 
)>erson  interested  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for 
an  account  of  his  conduct  and  intromissions,  and  on  cause 
shown  by  one- fourth  of  the  creditors  in  value  he  will  be  re- 
moved. If  no  factor  l)e  chosen,  or  if  his  election  is  annulled, 
the  interim  custody  of  the  estate  devolves  on  the  sheriff 
clerk.  The  next  ordinary  step  is  the  appointment  of  a 
trustfc,  or  series  of  trustees,  at  the  meeting  for  which  the 
bankrupt  nmst  exhibit  a  state  of  his  aff'airs.  also  a  rental  of 
his  lands,  if  any.  and  an  inventory  of  his  books  and  papei-s. 
The  appointment  of  trustee  is  de'ienuincd  by  a  majority  of 
the  creditors  in  value,  but,  as  in  the  appointment  of  a  factor, 
complaint  lies  to  the  Court  of  Session,  from  whom,  also,  on 
applii>ation,  the  trustee  mu.st  have  act  of  confirmation  and 
afljudication,  in  virtue  of  which  the  trustee  may  call  for,  and 
take  into  his  custody,  all  books  and  pa|)crs  belonging  to  the 
bankrupt  estate,  and  take  all  legal  step-*  to  recover  tho 
estate.  On  cause  shown,  the  trustee  will  be  suspended  or 
reninved.  One  main  duty  incumbent  on  the  trustee  is  to 
get  the  bankrupt  and  others  examined  in  relation  to  the 
bankrupt  alfairs.  This  Iwiing  done,  meetings  of  the  creditors 
are  held  to  investigate  these  affairs,  give  din>ctions  to  the 
trustee  for  retro  very  and  disjwsal  of  tho  bankrupt  estate, 
and  ch(X)se  three  commisfiuners  from  among  themselves  to 
audit  the  trustee's  aceounts,  to  settle  his  roninjissii>n.  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  submissions  and  compromises,  and  1 1  give 
him  their  advice  and  assistanee  in  any  other  matter  relativn 
to  the  management  of  tlio  bankrupt  estate,  but  subjt^t 
always  to  tho  control  of  general  meetings  of  the  cvediiora. 
The  bankrupt  estate  is  then,  if  no  co*nftnsitinn  is  offered,  re- 
covered and  disposed  of,  and  the  produce  divided  among  the 
creditors  by  dividends,  according  to  the  statute 
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The  bankrupt's  personal  protection  from  diligence  may 
be  obtained  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  creditors,  or 
at  any  time  between  that  and  the  period  assigned  for  the 
first  dividend,  on  application  to  the  Court  of  Session  by  the 
bankrupt,  with  concurrence  of  tho  interim  manager  or 
trustee,  and  four-fifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value. 
The  same  proportion  of  creditors  may  also,  at  the  meeting 
after  the  last  diet  of  the  bankrupt*s  examination,  or  at  any 
after  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  authorise  the  trustee, 
with  consent  of  the  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  to 
grant  the  bankrupt  a  limited  allowance  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family  till  tho  period  assigned  for  tho  second 
dividend.  After  the  period  assigned  for  the  second  dividend, 
the  bankrupt,  with  concurrence  of  tho  trustee,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value,  may  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Session  for  a  discharge ;  but  the  application 
will,  on  cause  shown  by  any  or  the  creditors,  be  refused,  or 
granted  under  conditions.  A  discharge,  when  allowed,  frees 
the  debtor  from  all  debts  previous  to  the  date  of  the  first 
deliverance  on  the  petition  for  sequestration,  except  debts 
due  to  the  crown.  A  discharge  may  also  take  place  on  a 
composition  lawfully  made,  and  agreed  to  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  creditors  in  numl)er  and  value,  and  confirmed  hy  tho 
court,  in  which  case  it  is  accompanied  by  a  dis(>harge  of  all 
debts,  as  at  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance,  on  payment  of 
the  composition,  and  olso  a  reconveyance  to  him  of  all  the 
iequestrated  estate  to  l>e  administered  and  realised  for  pay- 
ni'^nt  of  the  composition,  the  reversion  accruing  to  the  bank- 
rupt 

In  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
bankruptcy,  it  is  to  that  court  the  application  for  sequestra- 
tion must  be  made,  and  appeal  lies  in  all  questions  among 
the  creditors  during  tho  course  of  the  pnu'cedinfis  to  realize 
and  distribute  the  bankrupt  estate.  For  applications  to 
•equestrate  it  is  always  o))en,  the  petition  for  se((iiestration 
being  competent  not  only  to  either  division  of  the  court, 
but  also  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  Hills. 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Bankniplcv  Law  are  contained 
in  the  General  Bankrupt  Act,  I.  St.  'l  1  and  12  Geo.  III. 
c.  8 ;  amended  by  I.  St.  19  and  20  Geo.  III.  c.  25 ;  and  made 
perpetual  by  I.  £»t.  36  Geo.  III.  c.  .34. 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH,  is  said  in  some  of  the  memoirs 
which  have  been  written  of  him,  to  have  been  of  noble 
Swedish  extraction  :  one  or  two  of  them  state  that  he  was 
bom  at  Rereshy  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  most  of  them, 
with  equal  error,  concur  in  saying  that  the  date  of  his  birth 
was  Dec.  13th,  1743. 

Sir  Joseph's  pedigree,  entered  at  the  Herald's  College, 
begins  with  one  Simon  Banke,  who,  in  the  7th  Edward  II L, 

married   the    daughter   and   heir   of Caterton, 

of  Newton  in  Yorkshire.  By  this  marriage,  the  manor 
of  Newton,  in  the  wapentake  of  Stainclilfe,  afterwards 
called  Banke  Newton,  came  into  the  Banke  family,  and 
remaine<l  with  it  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  first  who  took  tho  name  of  Bankes  was  Robert,  the 
wcond  son  of  Henry  Banke.  an  eminent  attorney  at  Giggles- 
wick  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. : 
who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Beck  Hall  in  Giggleswick. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  eighteenth  in  lineal  descent 
from  Simon  Banke  already  mentioned.  His  great-grand- 
fAther,  Joseph  Banks,  was  M.P.  first  for  Grimsby  in  the 
oinnty  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  for  the  borough  of  Totness 
in  Devonshire;  he  died  in  1727.  His  grandfather,  of  tho 
same  name,  was  high-sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  in  1 730,  and 
for  ipme  time  the  representative  in  Parliament  for  Peter- 
borough. His  grandfather  married  Anne,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  WiUiam  llodgkinson*  Esq.,  of  Overton  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  by  whose  will  William  (the  second  but 
eldest  sur\'iving  son),  the  father  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Hodgkinson,  and  enjoyed  the  Overton 
estate  till  he  succeeded  by  inheritance  to  that  of  Revesby 
Abbey,  when,  under  his  grandfather  Ilodgkinson's  will,  ho 
resigned  it  to  his  younger  brother,  who  immediately  took 
the  name  of  Roliert  Banks  Hodgkinson ;  upon  whoso 
death  in  1792,  without  issue,  tho  Overton  estate  descended 
to  hii  nephew  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  Joseph  Banks*8 
father,  who,  as  has  been  already  said,  took  the  name  of 
Hodgkinson,  was  bom  in  1719,  and  died  in  17G1. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  Bioge  which  he  nnmounced  upon 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  before  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencea 
■t  Paris.  April  2,  1821.  states  Sir  Joseph  to  have  l)een  born, 
pot  on  Dec.  13th,  the  date  in  most  cf  the  English  accounts, 


but  on  Feb.  13,  1743,  in  Argyle  Street.  The  place  is 
correct,  but  even  this  date  is  erroneous.  Sir  Joseph's 
baptism  followed  by  the  date  of  his  birth,  is  thus  entered  in 
the  parish  register  of  St.  James,  Westminster:  •  Feb.  26, 
1 743,  Joseph  Banks,  son  of  William,  Esq.,  and  Sarah,  born 
on  Jan.  4tn.* 

Sir  Kverard  Home,  in  the  Hunterian  Oration  delivered 
in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Feb.  14,  1822, 
informs  us  that  the  first  part  of  young  Banks's  education 
was  under  a  private  tutor ;  at  nine  yours  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  Harrow  School,  and  was  removed  when  thirteen  to  Eton. 
He  is  described,  in  a  letter  from  his  tutor,  as  being  well- 
disposed  and  good-tempered,  but  so  immoderately  fond  of 
play,  that  his  attention  could  not  be  fixed  to  study.  When 
fourteen,  his  tutor  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  him  reading  during  his  hours  of  leisure.  This 
sudden  turn  he  at  a  later  time  himself  explained  to  Sir 
Everard  Home.  One  ^ne  summer  evening  he  had  bathed 
in  the  river  as  usual,  with  other  boys,  but  having  stayed  a 
long  time  in  the  water,  he  found  when  he  came  to  dress 
himself  that  all  his  companions  were  gone:  he  was  walkmg 
leisurely  along  a  lane,  the  sides  of  which  were  richly 
euamelled  with  flowers;  he  stopped,  an<l  looking  round, 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  *  How  beautiful ! '  After  some 
reflection,  ho  haid  to  himself,  it  is  surely  more  natural 
that  I  should  be  taught  to  know  nil  these  productions  of 
Nature,  in  preference  to  Greek  and  Latin  ;  hut  the  latter  is 
my  father's  command,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  him  :  I 
will,  however,  make  myself  acquaiuted  with  all  those  dif- 
ferent plants  fur  my  own  pleasure  and  gratification.  He 
bogan  immediately  to  teach  himself  botany ;  and,  for 
want  of  more  able  tutors,  submitted  to  he  instructed  by  the 
women  employed  in  culling  simples,  as  it  is  termefl,  tq 
supply  tho  druggists  and  apothecaries'  shops,  paying  six- 
pence for  every  material  piece  of  information.  While  at 
home  for  the  ensuing  holidays,  he  found  in  his  mother's  dress- 
ing-room, to  his  inexpressiblo  delight,  a  book  in  which  all 
the  plants  he  had  met  with  were  not  only  described  but  re- 
presented bv  engravings.  This,  which  proved  to  be  Gerard's 
Her/jal,  although  one  of  the  boards  was  l'>s%  and  several  of 
the  leaves  torn  out,  he  carried  with  him  to  school. 

He  left  Eton-school  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church  in  Dec.  1760* 
just  before  he  was  eighteen. 

His  love  of  botany,  which  commence<l  at  school,  increased 
at  the  University,  and  there  his  mind  warmly  embraced  all 
the  other  branches  of  natural  history.  His  ardour  for  the 
acquirement  of  botanical  knowledge  was  so  great,  that,  finding 
no  lectures  were  given  on  that  subject,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  the  botanical  professor,  for  jtermission  to  procure  a 
proper  person,  whose  remuneration  was  to  fall  entirely  uixui 
the  students  who  formed  his  class.  This  arrangement  was 
acceded  to,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  students  having  set 
down  their  names,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  brought  back 
with  him  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  a  botanist  and  astronomer.  This 
gentleman,  many  years  after,  procured,  through  Mr.  Banks's 
interest,  the  appointment  of  astronomer  to  the  voyoge  towards 
the  North  Pole,  under  Captain  Phippa,  afterwards  I^nl 
Mulgravc.  Mr.  Banks  soon  made  himself  known  in  tho 
University  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  natural  history. 
'  He  once  tohl  me  in  conversation,'  sa^s  Sir  Everanl  Home, 
'  that  when  he  first  went  to  Oxford,  if  he  hap))ened  to  come 
into  any  parly  of  students  in  which  they  were  discussing 
questions  res|>ecting  Greek  authors,  some  of  them  would 
call  out,  *'  Here  is  Banks,  out  he  knows  nothing  of  Greek." 
To  this  rebuke  he  made  no  reply,  but  said  to  himself,  1  will 
very  soon  excel  you  all  in  another  kind  of  knowledge,  in  my 
mind  of  infinitely  greater  importance;  and  not  lung  after, 
when  any  of  them  wanted  to  clear  up  a  point  of  natural 
histor}',  they  said  "  Wo  must  go  to  Banks.'* ' 

He  left  Oxford  in  December,  17C3,  after  having  taken  an 
honorary  degree.  His  father  had  diinl  in  1761,  and  ho 
accordingly  came  into  possession  of  his  paternal  fortune  m 
Januar)'.  17G4,  when  he  became  of  age. 

On  May  1,  176G,  he  was  chosen  into  tho  Royal  Society, 
and  in  the  summer  went  to  Newfoundland  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Phippi,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  afterwards  made 
tho  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole.  The  object  of  this  voy- 
age was  collecting  plants.  He  returned  to  England  tho 
following  winter  by  way  of  Lisbon. 

It  was  after  hit  return  that  the  intimacy  commenced  be« 
tween  him  and  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  the 
pupil  of  Linnnut  wko,  viuting  London  with  strong  letten 
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of  recommenrlalion.  had  been  recently  appointed  an  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Briti-sh  Museum. 

Three  or  iVnir  years  now  elapsed  before  Mr.  BanVs  a^ain 
quittp<1  Enj(land.  The  interval  was  assiduously  employ tnl 
on  the  objects  of  his  established  pursuit :  his  favourite  re- 
laxation was  fishini;.  He  frequently  passed  days,  and 
even  nights,  on  VVhilllesea  Mere,  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of 
Revesby  Abbey,  and,  when  in  l-ondon,  days,  and  sometimes 
nights,  upon  the  Thiime«i,  rhiflly  in  lompany  with  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  was  his  neijrhbour  in  the  country,  and 
quite  as  anient  in  the  sport  as  himself.  His  intimacy  with 
tliat  nobleman  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifyinjr  liis  ta>te  for  mariliine  enterprise,  which 
he  had  soon  atter  the  pleasure  of  finding  within  his  reach. 
Tlie  commencement  of  a  new  rei^n,  the  peace  of  17(i1,  and 
the  administration  of  I-,onl  Bute  (himself  a  lover  of  science). 
had  been  marked  in  England  l)y  public  efforts  to  explore 
those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  wholly  unknown, 
or  only  partially  di>covered.  The  South  Sea  bavin jj  been 
visited  by  Captain  Wallace,  and  the  position  and  general 
character  of  the  island  ofOtaheite  bcintj:  ascertained,  this 
Bpot  was  determined  by  the  Enjzlish  a>tronoiuers  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  l«)r  observiniij  the  transit  of  the  planet 
Venus  over  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

A  representation  to  this  elTect  having  been  made  by  the 
Royal  Society  to  the  kinjx's  government,  and  favourably  re- 
ceived, the  plan  of  a  «reneral  voyajre  of  discovery,  emhracinif, 
in  particular,  the  orijjinal  object  of  the  visit  to  Otaheite,  was 
arranged;  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
at  whose  head  was  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  ciminiissioned  the 
Endeavour,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  for  the 
projected  service.  Banks,  by  the  aid  of  his  noble  friend, 
succeeded  in  his  wishes.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Solander. 
he  was  appointed  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  in  which 
capacity,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen  and  four  servants, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound,  August  20.  1 7u8. 

On  touching  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  jealousy  of  the  colo- 
nial government  forbade  their  exploring  the  South  American 
chores;  but  on  arriving  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  tlscy  disem- 
barked, and,  amid  the  rigours  of  the  winter  seuscn  in  that 
extremity  of  the  discovere<i  globe,  acquired  a  splendid  variety 
of  botanical  specimens.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
snow-storm,  three  of  their  attendants  pcri>hed  through  the 
intensity  of  the  cold;  and  Dr.  Solander  Mas  so  far  over- 
come that  he  was  saved  solely  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Banks,  whose  powerful  constitution  enahlod  him  to  strugule 
iiuecessf\illy  with  the  fatal  propensity  U)  sleep,  by  which, 
indeinl,  he  had  already  been  seized  himself.  On  the  1 2lh 
April,  1709,  after  saihng  fn)m  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Otaheite, 
they  (Inally  anchored  on  one  of  the  coasts  of  that  island, 
and  here,  during  a  space  of  four  months,  devoted  essentially 
to  the  astrononncal  objects  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Banks  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  interior, 
as  well  a&  of  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  island.  Nor  was 
it  only  as  a  naturalist  that  he  became  conspicuous  at  Ota- 
heite :  his  commanding  appearance,  frank  and  open  man- 
ners, and  sound  ju<lii;ment.  speedily  obtained  for  him  the 
regard  and  deference  of  the  natives,  among  whom  he  was 
frequently  the  arbiter  of  disputes.  Meanwhile  his  {)ersonal 
advantages  seem  to  have  secured  to  him  a  considtrable 
share  of  admiration  among  the  Jemale  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wife  of  one  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  Obcrea, 
the  (piiHiU  reijnant  of  the  island,  treated  him  with  so  much 
attention  as  to  expose  him  to  the  raillery  of  his  companions 
of  the  voyage,  and  it  became  occasionally  the  subject  of 
goo4l-humounul  satire  on  his  return  tn  England. 

The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  on  ilie  15lli  of  August, 
and  after  traversing  the  seas  surrounding  New  Zealand, 
and  New  South  Wales,  came  homeward  by  the  way  of 
Batavia,  and  reached  the  Downs  on  the  I'ith  of  June, 
1771,  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  ha\ing  «»ccupied 
nearly  three  years.  Mr.  Banks  was  received  in  Enizland 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  for  the  specimens  which  he  brought,  at  so  much 
risk  and  exiMsnse,  to  enrich  the  science  of  natural  hisitory. 
On  the  loth  of  August,  by  his  Majesty's  express  desire, 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  attended  at 
Riihmond.  where  they  had  the  honour  of  a'  private  Tt)val 
interview,  which  lasted  fMjme  hours.  His  Maje«tv,  at  this 
time.  conceive<l  a  likiiijr  for  the  young  traveller,  which  con- 
tinued unimpaired  to  the  close  of  his  public  life. 

Suun  alter  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Banks  in  London,  bo  became 


entangled  in  a  dispute  with  the  relationR  of  one  of  his 
draughtsmen,  Sydney  Parkinson,  who  had  died  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  having  been  engaged  at  a  salary  of  60/.  per 
annum  as  natural  history  painter,  for  which  he  had  shown 
considerable  talent.  Parkinson's  friends  seemed  to  have 
formed  the  most  extravagant  ideas  respecting  tho  property 
left  by  their  young  friend  in  general  etiects,  curiosities,  and 


which  he  claimed  as  the  work  of  his  own  draughtsman. 
These  char<;cs,  with  the  whole  affair  of  the  publication  of 
Parkinson's  account  of  the  voyage,  may  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  that  book;  but  as  much  of  it  seems  the  result  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  no  further  notice  of  it  is  necessary 
here ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Banks  ap}>ears  not  to  have  considered 
himself  as  at  all  called  on  to  offer  any  vindication  of  himself 
in  the  aflair. 

After  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  this  voyage,  it  re- 
quired no  common  strength  of  mind  to  encounter  them  a 
second  time.  Mr.  Banks,  however,  at  the  solicitation  of 
J^rd  Sandwich*  made  this  offer  to  government,  which  was 
accepted  :  and  such  was  the  expense  of  his  outfit,  and  so  ex- 
tensive the  preparations  he  made,  that  he  was  oblieed  to  raise 
money  for  that  ])ur)K)sc.  He  engaged  Zuffany  tne  painter, 
three  draughtsmen,  two  secretaries,  and  nine  servants, 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  preser\'ing  animals  and  plants ; 
but  Hnding  himself  thwarted  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy 
in  everything  he  proposed  res]XM'ting  the  accommodations 
in  the  ships  (the  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  cxmiraissionedi, 
he  gave  up,  in  disgust*  all  idea  of  going  upon  a  voyage  in 
the  outset  of  which  he  had  receiveil  such  personal  Ul-tieat- 
ment.  It  was  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Banks,  that,  al- 
though he  ndinquished  the  voyage,  he  exerted  himself,  in 
every  way  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  objects  of  it.  I)r. 
Jnmes  Lind,  a  very  able  physician,  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  naturali>t,  with  a  grant  from  parliament  of  4000/. 
This  gentleman,  upon  Mr.  Banks  not  going,  declined  the 
oiler,  and  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forster  and  his  son,  through 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Banks,  received  it.  Upon  Mr.  Forster's 
return,  his  drawings  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Banks,  and 
placed  in  his  library. 

In  expectation  of  being  engaged  in  another  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, although  not  in  a  king's  ship,  Mr.  Banks,  with  a 
view  to  keep  his  followers  together,  made  a  voyage  to  Ice- 
land with  his  friend  Dr.  Solander.  He  arrived  there  in 
August,  \77'J.,  and  returned  in  six  weeks.  The  Hetirides, 
which  skirt  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  lay  near  the 
track  of  the  voyage,  and  these  adventunnis  naturalists  vera 
induced  to  exannne  them.  Among  other  things  worthy 
of  notice,  they  discovered  the  columnar  stratification  of  tlie 
rocks  surrounding  the  caves  of  Staffa— a  phenomenon  till 
then  nnol)served  by  naturalists — an  account  of  which  was 
publisluHl  in  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Banks's  Journal^  by 
kir.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  m  Smtland  (pp.  2C1-26!J).  The 
volcanic  mountains,  the  hot  springs,  the  siliceous  rucks,  the 
plants  and  animals  of  Iceland,  were  all  carefully  surveved  in 
this  \oyii;:o ;  and  a  rich  harvest  of  new  botanical  specimens 
cijuipeiHated  for  its  toils  and  ex})ense.  But  it  was  not  to 
these  objects  alone  that  Mr.  Banks  confined  his  inquirien: 
he  purcha>ed  at  this  time  a  very  large  collection  of  Icelandic 
Iwjoks  and  manuscripts,  which  he  presented,  in  1/73,  to  the 
British  Museum;  and  he  added  another  collection  to  it  in 
17  s.?. 

In  1777,  when  Sir  John  Pringle  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  St»ciety,  the  friends  of  that  institution 
thought  they  could  nut  nromote  its  usefulness  better  than 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Bunks  to  the  vacant  chair.  The 
honour  was  just  such  an  one  as  a  lover  of  scientific  pursuits, 
wh.)  was  at  the  .same  time  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
might  with  laudable  ambition  desire;  and  it  cannot  lie 
denied  that,  if  the  best  judges  had  been  required  to  single 
out  the  individual  most  qualifietl,  in  all  points  of  view,  to 
adorn  the  ollice  and  discharge  its  important  duties,  they 
could  not  easily  have  avoided  ilxing  on  Mr.  Banks. 

In  the  year  177«  Mr.  Banks  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
tho  oHice  of  Presiilent  of  tho  Roval  Societv,  to  which  he 
immediately  devoted  himself  \»ith  the  utmost  zeal.  His 
exertions  had  the  effect  of  procuring  communications  in  tho 
highest  degree  interesting  and  important,  and  of  gaining 
an  accession  of  )H?rsons  of  rank  and  taleiit  to  the  list  of 
mcmbt^rs,  as  well  as  exciting  the  whole  bodv  to  extraordinary 
dili^'cucc  and  activity.    From  the  time  of  this  appointment 
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ho  (jave  up  all  idea  of  leavinj?  his  country,  ami  lieiian  to  j  of  disoasc  with  patience  and  cheerfulncw,  and  died  ut  hh 
prepuru  for  publication  the  rich  store  of  botanical  materials  )  huuso  at  Spring  Grove,  June  19,  18J0,  lea\inu  no  laniilv 
which  he  had  collected.  |  behind   him  :  lie  was  buried  at  IK-alun,  Middlesex.     lIi's 

In   March,  1779,  Mr.  Banks   married   Durothea.  oldest    only  ^isier,  Mrs.  iSupliia  Sarah  Banks,  had  duul  in  lt,|^. 
dau(<[hter  i»f  William  Western  IIu^e>sen,  Esq.  of  Provender,    J-udy  Banks  survived  him  for  a  few  \ear*. 
in  tho  parish  of  Norton  in  Kent;  and  in  17«1  was  created  !      All  ihe  voyai;es  of  disco\ery  which  were  made  under  ilie 
a  baronet.     In  17»2hclost  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  |  auspices  of  j^overnment  lor  the  last  thirty  years  of  Sir  J  i)>eph 
«^     o  i_.  1  _  ..1      i:.i    L'  ^...'.    n.      r,M  •    i  Buiiks's    lifo   had  Oil licr  been  sn«riie>tiHi   by    bim,  ur  Ihul 


Dr.  Solander,  who  died  of  an  ajxiplcctic  fit.  Thin  los^  was  a 
severe  l»low :  and,  in  cunsetpience  of  it,  ho  ^.ive  up  ull  in- 
tention of  proceeding;  with  his  botanical  work,  or  of  writiiit; 
any  i\i\i\^  further   than  a  few  short   memoirs,    published 


received  his  ap|)njbaiion  and  support.  The  Atiii-iiii  .V>.^u- 
ciation  owed  its  on»iin  to  him:  and  J.ctlyurd,  J.ucas, 
Houghton,  and  tho  unforlunule  Mnn«o  Park,  iill  partook 


ciiher  in  a  detached  form;  or  as  communications  to  the  trans-  .  of  the  care  which  he   extended   ti  the  enlerprisinjr   tru- 
actiuns  of  societies.  j  vellor.      lie  deNi.-ed  the  mean^  of  carrying;  the  breadfruit 

t^ir  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  Sir  Joseph  B.inks's  i  to  the  W»-t  lujlies  for  euliiNation  from  Otabeite,  and  ibo 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  all  went  <»n  harmoniuusly  ;  1  man„'.)  from  Be:jj::d.  lie  transferred  llie  fruits  of  Persia 
hut,  notwithntundiii^  tiie  zeal  and  assiduity  with  whieh  he  '•  juhI  C'ejl.ui.  als-o,  siiccesstully,  to  the  West  Indie;*  and  lo 
devoted  himself  to  the  duli<*s  of  liis  ollice,  discontents  bc;j;an  :  Euroi)e.  The  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Ihitanv  iJav 
to  rise  against  him,  even  amongst  the  m»st  eminent  niem-  '  ori^inateil  entirely  wiiii  liim.  In  the  all.iir's  of  llio  Hoard  of 
lM?rs  of  the  Soeii  ty.  A  variety  of  complaints,  the  fruit  of  Tratb-,  of  the  B-ard  of  At;riruhure,  and  of  tlie  Mint,  be  wus 
misunderstand in<;  and  prejudice,  were  industriously  ciieu-  ■  <*onstantly  cunsulteil.  and  be  t«»'.>k  a  leadinjr  part  in  tiie 
lated  in  regard  lo  his  conduct.  It  was  alle«;ed  aiiain>l  iiim  '  nia:ia::eiucnt  of  the  U  "jal  CJardens  at  Kew.  Jle  was  a  dis- 
tbal  he  arrogated  the  exrhiMve  power  of  iniroduciiiLT  new  i  tin{iui>hed  i)n)nu»ler  al.-oof  the  interebtsof  the  Ilortienlturul 
members  to  the  Society,  thus  fillin<r  it  with  itinorant  and  Society  founded  in  1S'».].  His  inlluence  was  lrcquenil\  di- 
trillin^  men  of  wealth  and  rank,  while  the  inventor  in  art,  '  reeled  to  Nif:>Mi  to  men  of  M'ieiice  tb(^  inconvenieiiees  of  tlio 
thediacoverer  in  science,  and  the  teacher  of  k now ledi;e,  were  louj^  warwhieh  followed  the  Trench  Ke\oluiic>n  :  to  alleviate 
driven  away  with  8cm-n.  It  uas  .«aid  that  his  hostility  to  their  sutVerinjis  in  captivit\  ;  or  |o  procure  the  rchtoiatiou  of 
mathematical  knowledjre  tlneatened  to  briiiir  it  into  dis-  their  papers  ami  eolleelsons  when  taken  b\  an  enemy. 
ere  lit  and  neglect  in  the  S(K*iv'ty :  and  it  wasas  .-aivastieally  Baron  Ouvier,  in  bis  J'l/'i::t'  np«)n  Sir  Jo^.-ph  Banks,  nieii- 
as  unjustly  observed,  that  he  po^lse^sed  no  sclent i lie  merits,  .  tions  that,  no  loss  than  ten  times,  coileetions  addre»ed  to 
but  siieh  as  depended  merely  un  bodily  labour  and  the  e\-  ;  the  Jardin  dn  U<'i  at  i\iris.  and  captured  by  the  Kii;ziisli, 
pendilure  uf  money.  j  were  rcstiurd,  by  his  interee-rsion,  It*  their  ori^^inal  desiinu- 

At  leiiifth  the  mutual  discontents  bel'.veen  tlie  President    tivui.     His  piir.ie  wus  always  i)pen  to  promote  the  cau^e  of 
and  a  number  uf  the  members  of  the  Society  broke  out.    In    seienee,  ami  his  librarv  of  natural  historv  ulwavs  aci-essible 


the  course  of  the  procewlinii-i.  Dr.  Hiitt'-n  was  redmvd  to 


to  tho-.e  who  desired  to  con-sull  it.     His  ronvrrs^tziimi  on  a 


the  ne«eisily  of  resijriiiiiL;  the  ollirc  of  ToreiLin  Seeretary,  Sunday  evening,  duriiij^  the  sitting's  of  the  Uo\al  Sueiet), 
on  leiirnin:;  that  he  had  been  uceiiM-d  of  iieLrlectinjr  its  i  were  attended  by  ])er.-<ons  the  mo.sl  diMin|iuisb.ed  in  literal ure 
duties.  He,  however.  ex|)hiined  and  th  fendi'd  lii.s  conrhiet,  and  hcieiiec,  whatever  was  their  rank  in  hie,  or  eountr\  ; 
and  a  vole  of  ihe  Societv  fnllv  aiMiroved  of  his  defenfe.  The  and  durinj;  the  two-and-foiiv  vcars  in  whieh  be  continue'l 
hihUiry  of  ihin  discussion  is  eontaiiied  in  tiie  traets  whieh  \  President  of  the  llo\al  Society,  he  was  indefaliuable  as  an 
w*Te  pubiiahe;!  upon  it  at  the  time,  nii>re  partieidarly  in  the  •  ollieial  trustee  in  the  manaifement  of  the  British  Museum; 
0!»\'ivatinn.%  un  the  iufr  f'o/t'twfs  hi  tlu'  Ui'i/'il  S->rii'tif„  by  j  to  which  insiuntion,  afler  innumerable  jiifls.  he  made  a 
Andrew  Kippi-j,  D.D.,  K.KS.  anl  S.A..  ^vo.  Ki>ndon.  \1^\.  continjjent  heiiuest  of  his  seientilie  librai),  together  with  his 
Tile  whole  collection,  with  soiiio  additi  wvA  p;»per^,  exists  in  ,  toreij^n  correspondenee.  where  bolh  are  now  depo>iled. 
O'le  volume  in  Sir  Joseph  Bunks's  library  in  the  British.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  publislied  two  single  tracts:  l.As/ioft 
Museum.  Amtunt  of  Iho  (aiusc  <»/  the  IHxi'vi^e  in  Cum,  ra/M,  by  th-e 

Un  t)ie  txeniin;  of  ihe  h\\\  of  January.  1 7*^1,  a  resolution,  '  lUrmrrs,  th»'  lUii^ht,  thf  Mildew,  and  the  liusf^  b\o.  Ifsu:-, 
'In  it  tliiH  S-  ciely  do  appnive  of  Sir  .lo-eph  Banks  1  »r  their  ^^hich  was  several  times  reprinted  ;  in  1?5U*},  with  addit'ons  . 
Pre.-id.Mit,  and  will  siippoii  bim,' was  i.imel  in  a  \er>  full  auaiii,  with  marginal  annotations  by  an  agriculturist  (Sir 
mectmir  of  lliC  S>eioly  b>  Sir  J-v-epii's  friend-;,  ll  wa«i  Thomas  Hanmer,  Barl  )  in  18('7;  and  in  1814.  "J.  i'lr- 
Mrenuoutly  opposed  by  -^ewMal  m.  inher-,  and  in  particular  ;  ru/nsfuftft^s  rciufir**  In  Mfrino  i</ierp,  rhirjiij  n)lUrleJ Jr^m 
b>  Dr.  noisle>.ni*ier\viIrds  Bi-l.opot  Si.  Asajth.who,  haxiiii;     tho  Spanish  Shvphrrds,  4lo.  L -nd.  Isu'J.     This  tract   had 


treated  bv  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  th/y  mi.'ht  probably  secede, 
and  form  a  rival  societv.     *  Sir,"  said  l>r.  llfr.  lev  in  com  In- 


found  his  *Aecount  of  Kx]KM'inients   in  cullixalin;;   Kue 
brought  by  Sir  John  Murray   liom  Imlia:'  and  in  \(d.  v. 


bion.  •  when  the  hour  of  seeession  d-es  eome,  the  President  :  p.  1>1.  his  '  Observations  on  Sprinir  Wheat."  The  tollowmij 
will  be  lelt  with  his  train  i;f  leeble  amateurs,  aii«l  tliat  toy  ;  are  his  papers  in  the  Trunifurtion^  f/  the  Ihrtiru'iunu 
(point  in  If  to  the  mace)  upon  the  table -the  uhost  of  thai  Sttrii'/i/ :  Vol.  i.  p.  8.  *  An  Attempt  to  as<reriani  liie  J  inie 
Society  in  winch  Pinlosophy  once  reii;ned,  ami  Newton  pn'-  when  ilie  Potato  (>Wti/<i/w<  tubfrnsum)  was  fiisl  inliodmed 
bided  is  her  mmislcr.'  The  motion  niad<.'  in  laxoiir  of  Sir  into  the  rniletl  Kinndom,  with  M.»me  Areoiinl  of  the  ILil 
Joseph  B-inks  was.,  however,  carried  bv  a  jreat  majoiit),  j  Wheat  of  India;'  p.  "Jl,  *  Some  Hints  res|»ectiiiu' the  pr  .per 
and  ihe  dis>eiihion  so.»n  after  subsidiliLi,  llie  S.»eieiy  iv-  ,  Mode  of  inniinv;  Tender  Plants  ti»  our  Climate :'  p.  il.'Dn 
turned  with  new  zeal  antl  unaiiimilv  U\  its  lab.^urs.       '  j  the  lle*i\alof  an  obsolete  Motleof  mana^iii::  Straw b.  rr.es;" 

On  ihe  1st  of  Julv.  17'J.'>,  Sir  Joseph  Bmks  was  in'.eMed  p.  7.'>,  *  An  Account  of  the  Meiln)il  of  cuhivatinn  the  .Ame- 
with  the  ««id.r  vif  tlie  Baih,  and  on  the  'J'Hh  of  Man  h,  I  7'J7,  ncan  Cranberry  at  Sprin;;  Grove  :'  p.  Md,  '  KJw  the  Hoi  ii- 
iworn  uf  his  Majislv  s  Privv  Council.  In  |si»J.  he  was  ; '"ullural  Management  of  the  Sweel  i-r  Span.sh  (."iie>timt 
rh'*en  a  menilier  of  the  National  Institute  of  Fiaiiee.  In  Tree;'  p.  147,  'On  the  Poicm^-houses  of  the  U-nun-. 
ri'plvinj  lolne  letter  whh-h  announced  this  last  honour,  he  with  a  List  of  Fruits  enlii\ated  by  them,  now  i  u.iir  (;ai.leii>;' 
expressed  bi^  irratilude  in  terms  which  «»a\eolfence  to  many  p.  1"7,  'Account  of  a  New  Apple  ralleil  the  .Sp'.ini4-lJr..\e- 
liiembers  of  the  R.«\al  Sivietv;  and  it  also  exposed  him  to  Codling;"  p.  J-V-*,  ;  On  ripening  the  Seeond  Cn-p  of  Iml's 
a  virulent  alLn-k  troin  an  anonvmcms  enemy,  wlio  pnblishefl  ;  that  mow  on  the  New  Shov»i.i  ;*  wiih  two  sm:dh  r  ariielT,  i.i 
the  letter  m  cpiesii  .n  in  the  English  papers,'accompanied  by  ;  the  Appendix  lo  the  same  volume,  pp.  -1,  -•7.  In  \ol.  n.  p. 
a  most  aerinioni.ius  letter  to  liie  author.  This  enemy  was  "  HV2,  '  Ni>tes  relative  to  the  first  appearance  iil  the  J//*»v 
atlerward*  aeknowledyed  to  be  Bishop  Ilorsley.  who  waH  iMuii-nrtu  or  ihe  Apple  Tree  luscct.  in  lh;s  l'ouii!r>.  In 
ajiparenllv  levs  prompted  bv  a  reasonable  and  patriotic  -.  \ol.  xi.  of  the  Linntvan  Smifiijg  TrausiV'n"n\,  pi.  ii.  l«l."i, 
jealou-*v,  'than  bv  aniient  pique,  and  a  bitter  detestation  i  are  his  '  Obscrrations  on  a  lluntmjj  Spider.'  in  a  paper  by 
even  of  the  bcicm'e  .d*  rcvoluiumarv  France.  j  l>r.  William  Elford  Leach.     He  made  a  lew  commumca- 

Towards  tlie  close  of  life,  Sir  jJsejdi  Banks,  who  in  youth  .  lions,  als.»,  lo  the  Arihtifuhi^ia  of  the  Soi-iuty  of  Antuiuanes. 

i.id   )Mi»M!ssed   a   rv»bust   rnnstitution.  wan  prievoUsly    af-    These  wdl  Iw  found  in  v.d.  x.  p.  7U  ;  xii.  p.  Urt  :  xni.  p.  315; 

hi-ie«l  by  uiuil,  M)  mueh  so  as  in  a  jrreat  measure  lo  lose    xiv.  pp.  273.  '275,  2711;  xv,  p.  7*2  i  x\i.  pp.  153,  34U,  363; 
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luo  UM  uf  his  lower  extrciuities.    lie  endured  tho  nuiTerini*!! 
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Among  his  manuscripts,  and  that  portion  of  his  library 
(not  scicutiflc)  which  was  removed  after  his  death  tu  Lincoln- 
shire, is  a  copy  of  Minshou,  enriched  with  very  copious 
manuscript  notes;  and  a  copy  of  Tusser's  Five  Hundred 
Points  o/ Husbandry,  prepared  by  himself  for  a  new  edition. 
A  catalogue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Dryander  (another  of  Linnieus's  pupils),  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Sulander  as  histhbrarian,  was  pubUshed  in  18U0,  en- 
titled Culalogus  BiblibtheccB  Historico-Naturalit  Josephi 
Batdis,  auctorc  Juna  Dryander,  A.M.,  RegioD  Societatis 
Bibliothccario,  in  five  volumes  8vo.  A  limited  number  only 
was  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  work  of  considerable  rarity. 

(See  Eloge  Historique  de  M.  Banks  In  a  la  Seance  de 
lAcad.  Royale  des  Sciences,  le  2  Acril,  1821,  •Ito. ;  Bio- 
rtiphie  Universeile,  tom.  Ivii.  Supplcm.  p.  101;  Sir 
verard  Home's  Hunterian  Oration,  reb.  14,  1822;  Gent. 
Mag.,  1771,  pp.  232,  565  ;  177J,  pp.  254,  294  ;  1820,  pt.  i. 
np.  531,  637  ;  pt.  ii.pp.  86-88 ;  New  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xiv. 
,820,  pp.  185-194;  Lxlge's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sons; Tilloch's  Philosoph,  Mag,  vol.  xiv.  1820,  pp.  40-46; 
but  nothing;;  has  been  drawn  from  the  uncandid  *  Review  of 
some  leading  points  in  the  ofticial  character  and  proceedings 
of  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,*  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  161-174,  241-257.  To  these  authorities  original 
information  has  been  added.)  The  best  likeness  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  later  life,  is  the  statue  of  him  in  the  hall 
of  the  British  Museum,  by  Fmncis  Chantrey,  Esq. 

BANKS,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Great 
Britain,  was  born  on  tlie  22d  of  Deceml)er,  1735,  at  Lambeth 
on  Thames  side.    His  father  was  land-steward  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  and  the  profits  of  that  situation  enabled  him  to 
support  his  family  in  a  style  of  high  respectability,  and  to 
give  his  three  sons  a  liberal  education.    That  classical  taste 
which  Banks*s  works  exhibit  was  imbibed  with  his  early 
studies ;  and  at  the  time  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  at 
which  a  profession  is  usually  chosen,  the  arts  of  this  country 
were  enjoying  such  a  degree  of  patronage,  that  a  parent 
might,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  imprudence,  permit 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  them  as  a  profession.    Reynolds 
at  that  period  was  drawing  a  splendid  revenue  from  the 
practice  of  the  art,  which  he  had  retrieved  from  a  barbarous 
state  of  declension.    Roubilliac  and  Wilton  exercised  their 
talents  in  sculpture  with  distinguished  success;  and  Kent 
made  all  the  arts  tributary  to  his  fortune,  under  the  titles 
of   painter,  sculptor,    architect,    and    landscape  gardener. 
Young  Banks  was  placed  under  Kent  as  a  pupil.    The  pro- 
fession for  which  his  father  designed  him  was  exclusively 
that  of  an  architect,  but  his  mind  had  already  taken  its  un- 
alterable bent;  sculpture  was  his  vocation,  and  no  traces  are 
left  of  his  architectural  studies,  except  that  when  objects 
connected  with  that  art  are  introduced  in  his   bas-reliefs, 
they  are  marked  with  scientific  precision.     How  long  he 
continue<l  with  Kent  we  do  not  know.     It  is  said  that  at 
one  period,  during  his  youth,  he  practised  the  profeshion  of 
carving  in  wood,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  that  art  was 
then  in  great  request,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner, a  means  both  of  reputation  and  profit. 

In  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was  established.  Banks, 
who  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  whose  style  was 
already  formed,  had  little  to  learn  from  such  an  institution ; 
nevertheless  he  became  a  candidate  for  its  honours,  and  in 
1770  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  gold  prize  among 
many  rivals.  He  exhibited,  in  the  same  year,  two  distinct 
designs  of  ^Eneas  rescuing  Anchises  from  the  flames  of 
Troy,  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  was  evinced  in  his 
different  modes  of  treating  the  same  story.  His  reputation 
was  greatly  increased,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  a  group  of 
Mercury,  Argus,  and  lo ;  and  his  talents  had  altogether 
made  such  an  impression,  that  it  was  determined  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  send  him  to  Rome  at 
the  expense  of  that  institution. 

The  time  assigned  by  the  Academy  to  its  foreign  students 
for  study  is  three  years,  with  an  allowance  of  about  50/.  per 
annum.  Banks  fortunately  was  placed,  by  his  father  s  liber- 
ality and  his  wife's  portion,  above  an  entire  dependence  on 
the  academic  stipend.  Ho  gave  up' his  small  i^allery  and 
studio  to  his  younger  brother  Charles,  who  had  embraced 
the  same  profession,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  arrived 
in  Ronie  in  August,  1772.  At  that  time,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
a  Scottish  painter,  and  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  considered 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  art  in  Rome.  Judging  by  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a  series  of  designs  from  the  Iliad,  he  must  have 
been  cbictiy  indebted  for  thw  high  diBtinction  to  the  mode* 


rate  state  of  contemporary  talent.  His  character  as  a  man 
however,  was  in  the  highest  degree  estimable :  he  was  a 
general  friend  to  artists,  those  es|)ccially  of  his  own  country. 
West,  Fuseli,  Wilton,  and  Nollekens,  were  among  the  stu- 
dents whose  views  had  been  promoted  by  his  good  offices. 
and  Banks  needed  no  other  recommendation  than  his 
sketches  from  Homer,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  to 
secure  every  advantage  which  Hamilton's  friendship  could 
render  him. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  admiration  of  Michel  Angelo 
knew  no  Umit,  had  recommended  Banks  to  an  unremitting 
study  of  the  great  works  in  the  Sistine  chapel;  but  the 
sculptor  soon  perceived  that,  however  magnificent  in  them- 
selves, there  was  little  in  these  performances  available  for 
his  own  art.  He  devoted  himselr,  therefore,  with  undivided 
zeal,  to  the  study  of  those  pure  niodeh  of  antiquity  with 
which  his  genius  naturally  sympathized,  and  with  which 
Rome  abounded  in  a  degree,  both  as  to  number  and  excel- 
lence, which  far  surpassed  his  expectations.  The  Italian 
artists  at  that  time  excelled  our  own  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing marble,  and  Banks  took  lessons,  in  that  branch  of  his 
art,  of  Capizzoldi,  a  distinguished  professor. 

The  first  work  which  Banks  exhibited  m  Rome  was  a 
relief  in  marble ;  tlie  subject  was,  Caractacus  pleading 
before  Claudius,  a  performance  characterized  by  grandeur 
and  simplicity.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  (now  Duke) 
of  Buckingham,  and  now  ornaments  his  seat  at  Stowo.    Hie 
second  was  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
and  is  still  in  possession  of  her  family.   These  works  proved 
with  what  assiduity  he  had  pursued  his  studies;  but  that 
which  most  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Roman  virtuosi 
was  a  statue  of  Psyche  with  the  butterfly,  which  exhibited 
such  grace,  symmetry,  and  classical  elegance,  that  the  artist 
was  considered  to  have  rivalled  the  finest  of  the  great  models 
which  had  been  the  objects  of  his  imitation.  The  aoquisitioa 
of  fame,  however,  was  attended  with  no  corresponding  pro- 
fit. The  English  at  Rome  were  not  yet  fully  convinced  that  a 
countryman  of  their  own  was  capable  of  equalling  those  works 
of  antiquity  which  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  su- 
perstitious revei*ence ;  and  Banks,  after  a  residenre  of  seven 
years  in  Rome,  during  which  he  had  been  much  admired 
and  little  patronized,  returned  to  England  in  1775.     Hem 
again  disappointment  awaited  him :  Nollekens  and  Baoon 
had  possession  of  the  ground,  nor  was  his  refined  and  poetie 
style  likely  to  make  way  against  the  plain  and  popular  per- 
formances of  these  established  favourites.    After  an  unsuc- 
cessful cxpcriuicnt  of  two  years,  he  determined,  therefwe,  to 
accept  an  invitation  which  had  been  made  him  by  the  court 
of  Russia,  and  in  1784,  being  then  in  his  forty- ninth  year, 
he  departed  for  that  country.  The  Empress  Catherine  gave 
him  a  flattering  reception,  purchased  one  of  his  finest  works. 
which  he  had  bratight  with  him,  and  placed  it  in  a  temple 
built  for  the  purpose  in  hor  gardens  at  Czarscoselo.    tfut 
Banks  soon  discovered  that  a  taste  for  sculpture  was  yet  to 
be  formed  in  a  semi-barbarous  court,  occupied  s<riely  with 
balls,  military  spectacles,  and  the  coarsest  dissipation.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  quite  neglected.    The  Empress  commis- 
sioned him  to  make  a  group  in  stone,  called  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  This  work  he  executed,  and  being  apprehensive* 
perhaps,  that  a  few  more  such  subjects  would  be  unposed  on 
him,  determined  on  making  a  precipitate  retreat.     Shortlv 
after  his   arrival   in    Russia,  no  wrote  to  his  wife   and 
daughter,  expressing  his  intention  of  finally  settling  there* 
and  desiring  them  to  make  preparations  for  following  him. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  by  his  sodden 
re-appearance  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  their  journey. 

Banks,  during  his  whole  career,  had  continual  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  his  equanimity,  and  In  no  instance 
more  strongly  than  in  a  circumstance  which  occurred  soon 
after  his  return  to  England.  He  had  just  completed. 
what,  i>erhaps,  is  the  noblest  monument  of  his  genius. 
his  figure  of  the  Mourning  Achilles,  now  in  the  hall  of  the 
British  Institution.  This  statue,  when  sent  to  Somerset 
House  for  exhibition,  was  by  accident  precipitated  from  the 
car  which  conveyed  it,  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  artist, 
who  had  concentrated  all  his  powers  on  this  work,  and  who 
had  founded  on  it  just  hopes  of  awakening  public  attention, 
thus  beheld  his  labours  destroyed  in  a  moment.  He  re- 
turned home,  never  mentioned  the  accident  to  his  wife  or 
daughter,  nor  were  they  led  to  suspect,  by  any  difference  in 
his  demeanour,  that  a  misfortune  bad  happened.  He  sue* 
ceeded,  with  much  ditficulty»  and  by  his  brother  a 
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ill  restoring  the  titiitim;  nml  tliis  Itiiu  p(-rr'>rii)aiicu,  in  uliicli  i  1n)  niMeil,  that  the  iilleKQrii'ul  fi)'un«  in  Auum  inoiiuincnti, 
patlieliu  i-x^rvKniuii  i*  unittd  with  hvruiu  luaiity,  wiis  duty  nitil  a  Muhratta  captive  in  tliat  uf  Sir  Kvru  CiioIu'a,  are 
approciiiti-d  Ly  tliu  pubtii.-.  Mr.  Ji))ine«  of  Uafml  iluiiired  In  finely  cunueived,  and  in  overy  way  wurlhy  nl'  iliu  Bc:uliitor's 
have  it  L-xccutuil  in  niiirbic,  nnd  a  blnck  was  purchaised  fur  '  ropiiiaiiuii. 

that  purpose,  but  thu  pnrron  rrconsidered  the  matter,  mid  j  Wiih  the  monument  of  Captain  Westrud,  wliii-h  was 
duturminvd  to  have-,  in  its  atL'ud,  a  K^^'"!'  ^^  Thulis  dipping;  <  fliiiithcil  in  180&,  Banks  tvnuimtod  hid  carcur :  hu  dinl 
tlic  infant  AcliillM.  So  far  lliu  Hrulptor  ronvurred,  but  on  (lii;  2nil  of  tVliruary,  t  HOi,  in  his  scvDUlicth  yt^ar.  and 
whik'  h(!  wa«  tfi»kinK  his  ima),'inutiun  to  rutiiitli  a  finii  iilrat  was  buried  in  PaililiiiRton  rburcliyard.  A  plain  tablet 
boad  uf  Tlivlis,  he  Icnrncl  to  liia  astuiiishtiiu'nl  that  his  pains  '  wns  crevtol  to  hifi  nioinory  in  Wustniiiiiiter  Abluv,  with  tliia 
wtrro  unnecessary,  and  that  the  f^irc  of  Mrs.  Julinus  was  to  insrriptioii :  —'  In  uiuinory  of  ThiiniaH  Bankh,  ^si)..  K.A,, 
supply  his  moilcl.  Her  fuiunlu  infant,  iilw,  was  to  furnisli  '  t<rulptiir,  whoso  superior  abilities  in  the  prufesHion  uddetl  a 
llic  head  of  Achilles.  An  Juliuus  was  a  man  of  tak'iit,  tliis  .  lustre  In  the  arts  of  his  rounlry,  nnd  whiwu  character  an  a 
preposterous  fully  cxcilcs  the  mure  Hnrpriai'.  Hanks,  lion'- !  niiin  rcllecled  linnour  nn  human  nature.'  Thiii  cpllapU 
ever,  who  really  eslcemed  bis  uroploViT,  prncceiled  in  lii«  may  bu  rerkuned  umonii  tliu  few  whicli  are  entitled  to  tno 
task,  and,  in  niiite  of  ils  iiulividuoIi'lii-H,  tbc  work  wait  a  praise  of  trnlli  ;  it  would  bv  difficult  to  And  an  imlividual 
WautLful  one.  Biinka,  durinf;  bit  aflor  life,  was  a  rre(|Uont  in  whunl  tb>>n>  was  inure  tii  admire  ami  IuhkIu  candi'inn. 
visiter  at  Mafud  in  the  summer  muutbi*,  bin  hiM  iirarlir«  of  .  BA'NKSIA,  an  An>>traliah  genus  vf  {dams  U-lmi^'in); 
hk«trhint{  and  dcsip;nini;  was  never  iilturmitled,  and  it  was  In  the  natural  i>nlur  /Vofrytiric,  of  vivy  rumarknblv  huhit-', 
durint!  one  of  thusu  vacations  that  he  made  bis  beautiful  nnd  fuimin^  a  strikinK  ajiin-araiico  in  the  jdarca  wlicre  it 
composition  of  Tbelis  and  Iivr  nymphs  ^insidlu);  Acliilles.  k">ws.  It  was  named  in  cmiplimeiit  to  Sir  Juwpli  I)ank<f, 
It  i«  an  oval  in  altu-rilicvu :  the  kixMcsh  and  her  nymplis  It  ronsistit  of  Iwsltcs,  or,  less  fru'inently,  of  small  trees,  witli 
ascend  from  llie  sea  like  a  niisi :  nor  has  the  buoyant  anil  their  branrlici  Kruwing  in  an  umbelhiil  manm-r.  TW 
elastic  elegance  of  thoso  fi(;uTes  been  excelled  in  any  wurk  '  leavi's  aru  hard  and  dry,  and,  iii  yiiunj;  ulanls.  alwaya 
either  of  anticnt  or  modern  art.  Casts  of  this  Dnu  iHTfurin- |  cut  at  the  edt;es,  hut  in  uld  Hpeciment  nndividnj.  Thejr 
anrf  are  to  lie  sei-ti  in  tlio  study  of  almost  every  artist.  linvcaduU  Kreen  eohiuron  their  upiXTKide,  and  aru  usually 
Banks  uus  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  At-ademy  aUmt    white,  iir  very  pate  n  '      "  ""      " 


this  time,  and  presented  to  Ibat  institution  a  lt\pitv  nf  n  lung, 
fallen  plant,  which  U  now  iti  their  iirmicil-rmiui.  Tins  work  ' 
is  exquisite  in  il.t  matmnl  exccutinn,  and  displays  crcal  ait'u- 
raey  ui  anatomical  detail,  but  the  aculc  anjllc  fiirm»l  by  tbc 
liody  and  lower  limbs  iinpuini  the  impression  of  grandeur. 
His  next  wurk  was  a  monument  to  the  daii).'hter  of  Sir 
Bmokc  Birithby,  a  beautiful  ami  interesting  clidd.  wlio  died 
in  her  sixth  year.  In  tins  monument,  U<>w  in  Asbbourno 
rhurrli,  Dt-Tbysbire,  she  is  represented  sh-epiiiR  on  licr  ImhI, 
and  the  fiRure  rnnveys  all  the  liinidiinjt  inloresi  exrittd  by 
the  siifht  it(  infant  iDveUni-^s  donned  t')  earlv  death.  Tlie 
n)r>n-iment  to  W.k.HiH,  eM'-'nted  mion  nftcr.  \ias  an  inlraol- 
ablc  Hubjei-t.  the  dillicultii-"  of  whiHi  the  Hrulpt>n'  has  nut 
surmnunted  very  sncri»sfully :  bnt  tin-  composition  of 
Rhakspearu  attended  by  I'li'try  imd  I'liiniiiii;  ipive  a  bttli-r 
»rnpc  to  his  cenius.  l'hi:<  wi>rk  was  cxei-ntcd  for  Alderman 
Bovdell,  and  U  now  in  fr.>nt  c.f  tbo  British  In-iitulinn,  for- 
merly the  Shaksiiearo  (lallcry.  'J'lic  siibjcrt  did  not  admit 
of  much  variety  of  cxprcasl'n.  bnt  in  «rr,ini,'fmen1  and  cha- 
racter it  is  ek'i-.int  and  appinii:  iate. 

An  incident  owurreil  about  tl-.is  time  whi'di  is  BiniL<'«bat 
smuular  in  the  life  of  an  artist.  Dnnks.  having  modelleil 
*  bust  of  Iloroo  T<Hike,  bail  fiirmed  an  inliniai-y  with  ihat 
Kenllcman,  and  inuiht  him  freiguer.t  liiiis  nt  his  honsv  at  I 
Wimbleilon ;  wlwu  Tuike  was  arrested  "ii  a  rbarije  of  irea-  ■ 
w>nable  practint^.  Banks  aho  became  iinplicaied,  and  was 
(■iitumuiied  t'>  an  ollkial  exaininutiun  by  the  Scrn'tarj-  of 
Sialp.  A  very  slight  explanalimi  ua-^  MiHic-n-iit  tn  cxcnl- 
p:ituhini;  neverttielc*s,  such  was  the  fi^rioent  nf  pnliii,-al  ■ 
oirinum  at  that  periud,  and  so  strong  the  tid<'  ••{  prejudice.  > 
thill  Banks's  interests  were  not  a  little  injured  oieii  by  tha  , 
bare  suspicion  which  had  atlacliL'd  to  hiui. 

The  la:>t  public  works  on  whii'li  Banks  was  en<:ag>rd  wero 
the  monuinonis  i)r  Sir  Kvro  CtoIo  in  AVeHtminslcr  Abbey, 
and  those  of  I'aptains  \Veslcott  anil  Burgess  in  St.  I>nnrs  ' 
Cslliclral.    The  finmer  was  ixiimteil   lor  the  Kast  India  \,j;;;^';",^'^.^I;;J[.'^;™';^*,ij' 

Couipanr :  tho  two  latter  by  order  of  tbel'ommitlii-  of  Taslu    un  ili- >iiit  i^^ " " 

f'r  bis  Majesty's  Lnivcrnmeiil.  Banks  was  (treat  in  Mibjvets 
piirelv  iiteal.  but  lui  failed  when  lie  attempted  It  apply  ihn 
prinviplcs  proper  to  that  class  iif  art  to  the  plain  realities  of 
life.  On  the  aisumption  that  bo  whs  imitating  tite  practice 
nt  the  Ori'ck  artists,  bu  lias  ruiweM'iitei!  tbe  two  cajitains 
liakcil.  or  nearly  >■>.  an  ahsunlity  not  less  olfensivc  to  popu- 
hr  firliiig,  than  fallacious  as  referring  t.i  the  exanipliN  of 
nnrient  art.  The  (inck  sculplnrs  certiiiiily  lei'ri-Minieil 
tli.ise  heMi-<  naked  v,h-  iH'lnigcd  t>i  rcinulc  antii|nitv.— 
Herrulfs.  TbusiU*.  Achdle-,        '      '  ■      -■     ■ 


tubular,  coloured  calyxui ;  willfint  corolla,  and 


il  there  is  no  evLilcnrc  th»t  they  ctlubitcil  their  distln- 
giii'shed  rnntcmporaries  in  the  same  manner :  mi  the  oin- 
tniry,  m.ist  of  th<.-ir  works  itf  llni,  litter  dc^inplion  are 
■  hictly  \aliialilc  tnr  the  fine  and  appropriate  cast  of  dra|H>rles. 
In  publie  miniumcuio.  of  wliatcver  magnitlccniv,  ruinm  m- 
iiiar'-  prnjinctv  .-hinild  tbrm  a  lar^i-  ini;reilicnt  :  and  it  v'as 
l.y  111.-  i.ict  Willi  which  he  c.nnbine.1  tb,.,c  muilitics  thai 
Bi'-nii,  the  ri'iileiup'iary  of  Banks  mccii-ited  in  bearing 
Ilie  ;;cnv.'ial    r.nlTiage,  howi  ■    -    ■  ■ 


with  only  fi>nT  stamens  lodgml  in  their  concave  points.  They 
are  riJht-tiMinliioblong  beads, Dflenron-'istjnguf  six  hundred 
or  more,  el'>sely  arranged,  and  do  n-it  fall  ulTwhen  th<'  liliHim- 
ing  is  over,  but  Mitln-r,  hecoine  brown,  and  adhere  to  iliu 
axis  of  the  head.  Very  few  of  tbi-n)  are  fertile:  the  greater 
part  are  altogether  aliiHtive,  and  Ibrm  a  sort  ofi-oar-'e  fibrous 
covering  to  llic  singular  two-valved  fniit,  whk-li  is  thick  and 
woolly,  contains  tno  black-n  ingiil  si'oiU,  and  nhen  it  slicds 
lh'>ni'i^ns  like  an  oyster,  or  any  other  Itivalve  shell. 


-■rt)  il 


plants  are  fuiiiid  in  sandy  fon-sl  land, 
over  tbenlwdc  known  cimiinent  ot' Australia,  but  chii-lly  W- 
yond  theTri'pic.  They  areealliil by  tln.-colnni>ts hone; sucklu 
trees  and  are  cuiisiilered,  in  New  South  Wales,  as  evulenco 
of  b  )d  land :  but  in  tlie  Swan  River  mluny  they  isi-upy  tbe 
^  most  fertile  traits.  Many  »i>eiic» are  n.iw  cultivatcil  in  thu 
'  ronscrtalorivsi>fKuro|)e,  where  ihey  are  much  esteeini"!  for 
their  handsome  foliage  and  sini;iilar  heads  of  Ibiwei-'.  Ttonu 
be  nf  much  value  fur  timlvr,  although 


ation  and  [,'ciii;ral  i^jwor  of  ml'.  Uvtl.    It  ihoold  [  Ihcy  m.ike  g.ysl  tlrcwudd,    H.  ompiir  and  It.  *erratu  (whieli 
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l.'ist  is  saiil  to  yjuw  tliirty  (vet  hioli,  with  a  sttnn  iiioasiirins^ 
a  tiKit  Jincl  ;i  hall'  in  ilinnii't(?r)  :iic  tht*  lurjfisi  sjn'riL-s  which 
have  Ikh'ii  iiicntionod  Ijv  travellers  uii  lliocast  coast.  On  the 
wi!st  co;Lst,  iii  Swan  Kivcr  coliMiy,  Fi.  i^raiulis  reachi?^  fil'ty 
feet  in  hci«;ht,  ^vith  a  trunk  two  fectunfl  a  haU'in  diameter. 
A  considerable  (]iiantity  (»f  honey  is  scereted  by  their 
tlowcra,  and  coUecled  by  the  natives  of  Kin.i^  Georf.^e's 
Sound,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

BxVNN,  a  ri\er  in  Ireland,  whieh  ri^es  in  the  eounly 
Do'.vn,  about  eij;lit  miles  ea^t  of  the  to\^n  of  Newry,  in  the 
hi«^Ii  lands  near  the  coast.  It  ilo.vs  in  atnlenibly  strai<;lit 
c.'eur«e,  and  in  a  north-west  direction,  lo  J.ouah  NeiiL'h,  whieli 
it  enters  near  the  south-vieslern  corner,  and  i>sue?>  t'lDni  the 
iiorth-v.-eslern  part  of  the  Lou^h,  Uowinj;  throiijjh  L'lu^li 
IJe:;,  and  thence  in  a  direction  neaily  north  to  the  S(>rlh  Sea, 
which  it  joiua  about  four  miles  north-west  ol'Coleraiue,  and 
about  seventy-five  Kn}rli^h  miles,  inea>ured  in  a  direct  lino 
from  its  source.     [See  Nkagh.] 

In  its  cour.'-o  the  Bann  passers  throufrh  the  towns  of  Ban- 
britli^e  in  the  county  Down,  Portadown  in  Arma«:h,  I'ort- 
^len->nc  in  Antrim,  and  Kilrea  and  (.'oleraine  in  London- 
derry. About  three  miles  south  of  Kdrea  it.  '\>  joine^l  by  the 
river  Clody.  A  haiid^juie  biidi;e  w:is  buili  in  \<\:i  at 
A>i[ivey,  about  midway  between  Kdrea  and  Coleraine. 
upeninr;  a  communication  biitween  Londt)nderry  and  ibe 
town  of  Ballvmonev,  in  the  countv  of  Antrim,  where  a 
considerable  market  for  linen  is  held.  The  river  Bann  has 
a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  makes  the  entrance  rather 
dilliculr  in  rou^h  weather ;  at  other  times,  vessels  of  2»»U 
tons  burthen  can  proceed  as  bij^di  up  the  stream  as  the 
bridji[e  at  Coleraine,  which  sejjarates  the  town  fr-mi  its 
suburbs  or  liberties  on  the  we^tern  or  Antrim  >ide  of 
the  river.  The  approach  to  the  town  is,  however,  at 
all  times  somewhat  diflhult,  owin;;  to  tlu'  ureat  rapidity 
of  I  he  stream.  It  has  been  prop.»>ed  to  overcome  this 
impediment  by  cuttint^  a  ship  canal  from  the  sea  to  Cole- 
raine. The  river  is  rendered  unnavij^able  beyond  that  town 
by  the  falU  which  occur.  Near  this  spot  there  is  a  valuable 
halmon  lishery.  The  scenery  of  the  surroundinjr  countrj  is 
hiLrbly  romantic. 

(Wakefield's  Sfafisiira/  and  PtiUtiral  Accnuiit  nf  Ire- 
land; IxOpnrt  nf  CnimnissifiUfn  appnin(rd  /o  determine  th.'i 
Boundaries  nf  Cities  and  Burou*^/is  in  Ireland.) 

BANNER.  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  a  definition  of  this 
wonl,  or  a  description  of  the  thin;;  signified  h\  it,  has  ;»iven 
only  an  imperfect  catalojjueof  its  synonyms  :  ,i  ix,  standard, 
vdiitanj  ens-i^rn^  Jit reamer.  The  ctymolo«;y  is  uncertain, 
but  probably  banner  is  in  »«jme  way  connected  with  /><///.  a 
rallying  pftint.  \  banner  \\Q  conceive  to  lie  essentially  a 
piece  of  drapery  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  stall'. 
This  generally  han<;s  loose,  but  is  s.imetimes  fixed  in  a 
.slight  frame-work  of  wood.  Before,  however,  the  idea  of 
banner  is  complete,  wii  must  i-Cj^anl  this  simple  piece  of 
workmanship  as  beiuji;  in  some  way  indicative  of  divinity, 
rank,  or  command,  or  as  beinij^  carried  on  some  occasion 
with  which  ideas  of  di;;nily  are  connected,  as  in  processions 
in  time  of  peace,  or  in  the  field  in  time  of  war. 

The  size  and  form  are  but  accidents.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
made  to  assume  all  the  varieties  of  which  so  simple  an  in- 
strument is  susceptible.  When  banners  are  displayed  at 
the  same  time  by  persons  of  diifereut  ranks,  the  size  has 
often  borne  relation  to  the  respective  rank  of  the  parties. 

The  drapery  of  a  banner  is  usually  made  of  the  most  costly 
btuiTn — velvet  or  silk — but  the  material  nui-t  commonly 
Used  is  a  kind  of  sr»ft  silk  called  talfeta.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  plain,  and  of  one  uniform  colnir.  A  white  banner 
was  antiently  borne  in  the  Kn^lish  army.  One  of  the 
kni^his  at  the  sie&;e  of  Carlaverok,  a  castle  in  Scotland,  ni 
the  wars  of  Kin^  Kdward  I.,  carrieil  a  plain  red  bainier :  l>ut 
I  hey  were  often  richly  ornamented  with  tassels  and  fringes, 
and  generally  there  is  wrouirht  upon  them  some  fi^'ure  or 
device  which  has  reference  to  the  person,  the  coniuiuuity,  or 
the  nation  by  whom  tho  banner  is  raised,  or  to  the  purpose 
or  occasi.)n  of  its  beim;  displayed. 

Other  terms  bv  which  a  banner  is  called,  are — 
l^tandurd,  by  which  is  meant  the  nio^t  considerable  ban- 
ner of  an  army,  ur  the  nativHial  banner  when  di^^played  in 
the  fiebl,  or  a  banner  set  up  by  some  prince,  or  other  chief, 
as  a  rallying  point  f  ir  his  friend«. 

Cnluurs,  the  banners  n-iw  borne  by  particular  regiments. 
Itai:,  a  banner  on  board  a  ship,  gencruUy  employed  as  a 
.''i^-nal. 

Pendant  is  u  narrow  ilag  with  a  lonj^  btreaming  tail,  and 


ha.s  bi:(Mi  ado[>ted  by  all  mfxlcrn  nations  to  denote  tlie  vea 
sel  which  rarra-s  it  ti>  be  a  national  ves^sielt  or  man-of-war. 

t^trmmtr  is  a  ptx'tic  word,  and  scunu  to  be  used  for  any 
s]X2ci(»  of  lloatin^  banners. 

Ensign  is  a  word  formed  on  the  idea  of  the  banner  duH 
playinir  in&if^nia  which  belong  to  a  ])articular  person,  or 
colle(^tion  ol' persons.  It  was  formerly  use<l  where  we  now 
say  ro/nars  ;  antl  tho  (jlluer  called  an  ensi»n  was  ori)<:inaIly 
tho  cn^ia^n-hean  r.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  national  culour« 
worn  by  ves«.els  over  their  >tern. 

rinn'.n,  another  mode  of  wriiin»(  )x.*ndant. 

Pen\it,  or  PennonrHl.\  a  small  pennon. 

Jlannii're  ijuarrt'e,  where  th(.'  drapery  was  sc|uare. 

(i'liid'jn  is  now  used  for  the  little  banner  of  a  regiment. 

Unn/unnon  is  i>roperIy  appropriate  to  the  banner  of  the 
pope  or  of  the  cl'.urch. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  word  banner  is  used  by  most 
writers  and  sp«'akers  as  a  synonym,  or  as  a  generic  term,  of 
which  the  other  words  indicate  particular  s})ecios.  We  shall 
ihercibre  brinu  tcirether  in  this  article  much  of  the  informa- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  collect  on  a  subject  to  which  little 
attenti  in  has  hitiiorto  been  paid,  but  w  hich  is  connected  with 
all  our  chivalry  and  miudi  of  our  poetry,  and  is  nut  without 
itst  share  of  historical  importance  and  national  interest. 

The  military  standanls  of  the  R->mans  were  essentially 
ditlerent  from  the  lla:;s,  colours,  and  ensi;:ns  of  modern 
warfare.  They  were  c.uvin^s  in  metal  or  wood;  the  eagle, 
or  some  other  fi;;:ure.  elevated  at  the  end  of  a  tall  lance  or 
pole.  The  forms  of  them  are  kno.vn  to  us  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  them  on  medals,  or  the  common  coinage  of  that 
])eopie.  The  Persian  standard  described  by  Xenopbon 
{Annb.  i.  10)  was  a  ^lolden  or  gilded  ea;^le,  raised  on  a  spear 
or  pole.  \\v  have  lew  such  representations  of  the  military 
ensigns  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  and  nothing,  it  scuuisb 
w  hich  can  authorise  us  to  suppo>e  that  banners,  in  the  senie 
in  which  the  term  has  been  here  defined,  were  in  use 
aniou!^  them. 

But  we  find  them  in  use  among  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe  from  a  very  early  period.  The  first  notice  of  them 
in  Kni;lish  affairs  is  by  Bede,  who,  when  he  relates  tho  first 
interview  which  Augustine  and  his  followers  had  with 
Klhelbert,  kiii<;  of  Kent,  savs  that  they  approached  the 
kin>;  bearing:  banners  on  whicfi  were  displayed  silver  crosse»« 
and  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  chanting,  us  they 
we: It  abn^,  prayers  for  his  welfare  and  that  of  his  people. 
T\.v\  Wire  then  livini;  in  ihelsle  of  Thanet;  and  when  the 
kin:;  [y.nX  a.si)i<^ned  them  habitations  in  Cantcrbur)',  they 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  carrying  their  little  baimers, 
chantin;r  halleluiahs,  and  pra\ing  for  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  city  which  received  them. 

Thus  early  were  banners  used  in  religious  affairs,  to  tlie 
pomp  ami  splendour  of  which  they  have  lent  their  aid  in  all 
later  times,  as  in  Catholic  countries  they  still  continue 
to  do. 

All  the  monasteries  in  Enirland  had  banners  laid  up  in 
their  wardrobes,  to  be  produced  on  the  great  anniversaries* 
or  on  the  anniversary  of  the  parti<rular  saint  in  whose 
honour  the  church  was  founded.  These  were  sometimes,  as 
we  shall  see,  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  monastery,  and 
displayed  in  the  field.  At  Ripon,  for  instance,  there  was 
the  banner  of  St.  Wdfrid ;  at  Beverley,  the  banner  of  St. 
John  of  that  town.  Both  these  were  displayed  in  the  field 
at  Norihallerton  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  We  find,  alao, 
King  Kdward  1.  paying  84</.  a  day  to  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  college  of  Beverley  (br  crarrying  in  his  army  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  Jv.hn,  and  Id.  a  day  while  takuig  it  back  to  his 
inonasterv. 

Sometimes  tiic  banners  of  tiie  religious  not  only  dis« 
playtd  a  representation  or  symbol  of  a  particular  saint  whom 
tlicy  hei<l  in  e.-pecial  honour,  but  some  relic  of  the  saint 
compo.Md  a  p.ut  of  the  banner  This  was  the  case  with 
tlie  l^anner  of  St.  Culblwrt  at  Durham.  Of  this  banner 
there  is  a  particular  ami  auihentic  description  in  a  ^ery 
curious  little  voUnne,  entitled  The  Anticnt  Rites  and  MonU' 
mcntfi  n/i/te  Muna.\tira/  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Durhanu 
1G7'J,  which  we  shall  here  transcribe : — *Thc  prior  caused  a 
gooiUy  and  suniptuous  banner  to  be  made,  with  pipes  uf  kii- 
ver  to  be  put  on  a  stalf.  btin;:  five  yanls  long,  with  a  device 
to  take  oif  and  on  tb.e  pipes  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  kept  in  a 
chest  in  the  feretory,  w hen  they  were  taken  down,  which 
banner  was  shewed  and  carried  in  the  said  abbey  on  festival 
and  principal  da}s.  On  the  height  of  the  ovcnnost  piws 
^\as  a  fair  pretty  cross  of  silver,  and  u  wand  of  silver,  ba^nig 
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a  fine  wrouplit  knot  of  silver  at  cither  end,  that  wont  under- 
neath the  banner-eloth,  whcrounto  the  hanner-cl(4h  was 
faiitened  and  tifd;  whirli  w.md  w:is  of  the  thickne>s  of  a 
man's  rin>!t»r,  and  at  either  end  ot'lhi'  said  wand  there  was  a 
fine  silver  hell.  The  wand  was  faslennl  liy  the  middle  to 
the  banncr-stalV  hard  under  the  cross.  The  hanncr-cdolh 
was  a  yanl  brtiad  and  five  quarters  deep:  and  the  netiier 
part  f»f  it  was  indente  1  in  five  parts  and  iViuired,  and  made 
last  all  alxHit  \\ith  red  silk  and  ^(dd  :  and.  also,  the  said 
hanncr-eloth  was  made  of  red  Mdvct,  on  hoth  sidus  most 
suniptmuuly  embruid',Ted  and  wroujriil  with  Iloweis  of  j;reeu 
.silk  and  ^idd  ;  and  in  the  midst  uf  the  said  hannt'r-cloth 
wa^  tiie  baid  holy  relique  and  corporax  cloth  [this  was  the 
corporas  cloth  with  whirh  St.  Cuthhert  in  his  litetime  had 
lieen  used  to  cover  the  «dialice  when  he  said  mass]  inclosed 
and  placed  therein  :  whii  h  corporax  cloth  was  ciAvred  over 
with  white  xdvrt,  half  a  yard  square  every  way,  havin;^  a 
red  cnjss  of  red  vidvet  on  both  sidt.s  over  the  same  holy  re- 
hqiie,  nioiit  arliricially  and  cunniuirlv  compiled  and  framed, 
beinj;  finely  frinired  about  the  skirts  and  edi^es  with  frinjje 
of  red  silk  and  ((old,  and  three  little  fnie  silver  hells  fastiaied 
to  the  skirts  of  the  said  banner-cloth,  like  unto  sacrini;  hells  ; 
and  l)oin(!  i«o  sumptuously  fini>hed  and  ab^nlutely  perfected, 
wai»  deilicatod  to  holy  St.  Cuthhert.  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  iho  same  should  ln>  presented  and  carried  always  uIUt 
to  any  b-ittle.  as  occasion  should  serve  :  and  which  was  never 
carried  or  s»hewe<l  at  any  battle,  but,  by  the  especial  t^race  of 
(nnl  Almi>;htv,  and  the  nu'diation  of  holv  St.  Cuthhert,  it 
brou;;ht  home  the  victory.'-  pp.  12  11.  This  banner  was 
made  in  the  year  l;U(i,  but  there  had  been  a  banner  of  St. 
Cuthliert  heKire ;  (iir  in  the  wanlrobe  aceompts  <d'  Kinpj 
Edward  1.  (1299- 1.100)  there  is  an  entry  of  j/.,  paid  to  Wil- 
ham  de  Gretham,  a  monk  of  Durham,  for  his  expensi^s  in 
carrying  it  from  the  3rd  (d'.Inly  to  the  'l  1th  of  An«rust,  and 
for  replacing  it  in  the  church  of  Durham.  Tho  fame  of  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthhert  in  sccurini;  the  victory  was  so  jrreat, 
that  when  Wilfrid  Holme,  an  early  Kn«;lish  writer  of  verse, 
who  has  left  a  metrical  account  of  the  msurrection  in  the 
rei^  of  Henry  VHI.,  called  tlu.»  PU^srimnixo  of  (Iracn, 
speaks  of  various  reliirimis  works  or  relics  t)  which  particular 
virtues  were  ascribed,  he  says  of  St.  Culhhcrfs  banner  that 
it  •  rausi.*d  the  foes  to  llee.'  When  the  Karl  of  Surry  com- 
manded an  cX])edition  into  Scotland  early  in  the  reii>n  of 
Henry  VIII..  he  stopped  at  Durham,  and  when  he  had  at- 
tended mass  he  airreed  with  the  i)rior  for  St.  Cuthhert  s 
banner.  This  is  mentioned  bv  Hall  the  chronicler:  Skellon 
the  poet  also  alludes  to  tbu  fact,  and  names  also  the  banner 
of  St.  Wiiliam,  another  northern  saint,  as  bein<r  carried  in 
tho  same  army. 

This  banner  of  St.  Cuthhert,  after  the  llef«)rmati<)n,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  WhittinLrhaiu.who  was  made  dean  of  Dur- 
liara,  one  <»f  the  zenhils  of  the  R(;f.irmation.  His  wife,  who 
tiaji  a  French  wouian,  is  reporte.l  to  have  burnt  it.  {Ritps 
and  AfonutnmfK,  ite.  p.  -1 1  ) 

II  is  not  our  intention  to  introduce  in  this  article  much 
resjierliutf  the  u*e  (»f  banners  in  othi-r  c«)untries:  hut  we 
mu'*t  remark  tint  the  nnjlmrtu^  of  whi'-h  ihrre  is  fr»'(pu'ul 
ii»lirp  in  the  roman«es  «>fchi\  airy  and  the  authentic  chroui- 
rb's  III'  th»'  middle  aires,  was  u  >  other  than  the  b.iiuicr  of  St. 
Dennis,  whicli,  like  this  of  St.  Cuthhert,  was  l)orrowed  fn»!n 
lh*»  Mbbr\  of  St,  D<'nuis  near  i'aris,  and  carricil  in  the  l''rench 
armies  I'lr  the  en«'i»ur.iLrement  of  the  soldiery.  The  ori- 
llimme  was  flame-<'o!(MiriMl.  witiioul  any  embroidery:  below, 
it  \%as  divided  jnto  thrci*  j>arts,  and  it  was  la^teiii«d  to  the 
lance  b\  loops  of  i:reen  silk.  When  l^'iui-  le  (Jro^.  had  to 
dcfi-nd  Fran-e  aL'am«.t  the  Kmpepir  Henry  V..  he  n'ccived 
Ih;^  b:inti»r  at  the  altar  «»f  St.  Dennis  with  much  ceremony. 
It  wa*  earnel  in  the  armies  of  St.  I/>uis  atid  I'hilip  le  Uel. 
Charl-^s  VH.  had  it  not.  the  abln-v  of  St.  Dennis  beinir 
then  111  pissesiiMii  of  the  Kn^rli^li. 

Amoiu;  the  Saxon  kmi's  of  Kn^land  there  were  two  who 
wfn*  reput«'d  sa.nts.  Kdmunil  the  Mail\r  and  Kdward 
the  C'onfessor.  The  banner-i  of  the^e  saints  accompanieil 
the  Kn^ilish  army,  and  waved  over  the  fields  where  our 
Edw.'inl!,  and  Hi'iiries  trained  their  \ict-ries.  The  device 
<»M  lie.'  bannerol'  St.  Kdmund  was  two-fiM  :  ii  had  a  repre- 
f-i-ux  itioii  of  Kve  in  thu  txar-lcn.  and  tlui  MTpiMit  temptini; 
h- ■■• :  it  had  aUo  the  three  crowns,  which  were  interpr»*ted  of 
K  »;.altN,  of  C«>ntineuce,  and  of  Martyr'loiu.  This  we  learn 
fr  in  J-yd;:ate,  a  m  uik  of  Bury,  wlu-re  \ias  tin;  monaster) 
e-pe.'ially  f  »unded  in  h-Mimr  of  K.iliir.ud.  kini;  and  ^.niii. 
Til*  dpv:re  U|H>n  the  banner  <d'  St.  Ivh\ar'l  the  C.)nfc*-,4ir 
wa:r,  no  doubtj  the  cross  and  martleta  us  they  appear  car\ed 


in  Btono  in  the  abbey  of  WVstmin.Sier,  where  ho  is  buried. 
Henry  \.  had  alM)  with  him  a  banner  of  the  Tfitiity,  and 
another  of  the  Virj;in. 

Wl'  probably  should  not  eiT  widely  if  we  were  to  assert  of 
the  banners  in  the  middle  aj^es,  that  tlu;y  formed  a  link  Ik-- 
tween  the  military  and  the  ecclesiastics,  between  the  atfairs 
of  war  ami  the  sentiments  and  feelin;;s  of  relitiion.  Their 
inlluenee  would  be  ftdt  on  many  occasions,  bul  more  par- 
tii'ularly  when  Christians  were  enj^aged  in  war  whh  the 
Saracen.s  and  other  enemies  of  the  lUitli.  It  was  then 
the  cross  or  the  crescent.  We  mav  trace,  even  to  these 
times,  a  connexion  between  military  alfiirs  and  the  roli^ious 
.sentiment  throuizh  the  medium  of  the  banners  carried  in 
tlie  army.  Even  in  Piotestant  countries  they  are  freriu«ntly 
blessed  i)y  a  minister  of  religion.  The  pope  still  mihIs  -on- 
secrated  baimers  where  he  wishes  success.  The  hanner.4 
of  Ktiii^hls  of  the  Garter  are  suspended  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  (icorize  at  \Vinilsor,  and  those  of  Knij^hts  of  the  Bath 
in  Henry  VT  I. 's  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  churches  are 
still  the  depositaries  of  banners  taken  from  the  unemy,  and 
banners  han^  over  the  tombs  of  military  or  naval  men  of 
distinction. 

That  whi(di  is  peculiarly  the  national  banner  of  Enj;- 
land  is  a  religious  one.  It  was  the  practice  of  Christian 
nations,  as  well  as  of  pri\ate  persons,  to  place  themselves 
umler  the  peculiar  tutelai;e  of  some  one  saint.  England's 
patron  saint  was  St.  Geor^je,  for  what  reason  the  anti- 
quaries  are  puz/led  to  determine.  But  '  St.  Georjie  for 
Enoland '  was  a  usual  war-cry.  and  his  banner  was,  aboie 
all,  the  national  banner  of  En)rli.shmen.  The  device  was  a 
plain  red  cross  on  a  white  p^round.  Whatever  other  banners 
were  carried,  this  was  always  foremost  in  the  field :  and  to 
this  day  the  red  cross  tbrms  the  nii>st  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  tl^ur(>  which  the  banner  of  En^laiid  prchonts. 

The  other  parts  of  the  fi;^ure  on  the  national  banner  aro 
(romp.)sed  out  of  the  cros>es  of  Saint  Aiuln^w  and  Saint 
Patrick,  the  patrons  of  Scotland  anil  of  Ireland.  Both  these 
are  what  the  heralds  call  saltier-crosses,  that  is  crosses 
with  the  limbs  extended  towards  the  coriUTS  nistead  of  the 
sides  of  the  shield.  Sainl  Andrew's  Cross  was  white  upon 
a  blue  ^raind.  Soon  afier  Kin^  James  VI.  became  kini;  of 
En<;land,  he  directed  that  this  cross  should  he  united  with 
the  cross  (d*  Saint  George  in  the  national  ensign.  This 
Ibrmcl  what  was  called  the  U/tion-P'/uir.  To  this,  on  the 
uir.on  with  Ireland  in  IbOO,  the  cross  of  Saint  Patrick  wha 
ad(k><l.  This  was  red  upon  a  white  ground.  Tiiis  did  not 
unite  with  the  other  two  s)  well  as  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew  had  united  with  that  of  Saint  Georpc. 

The  Linns  of  En<;land  are  the  personal  achievement  of 
our  Kinirs.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  tinns 
(d"  Richard  I.,  beyond  whose  reii^Mi  they  can  hanlly  be  traced, 
there  was  a  banner,  bearin^j  the  lions,  always  carrie«l  near 
the  |K>rson  of  the  kini;  when  he  was  eti^raired  in  war.  It 
seems  aU«),  that  oilier  devices  which  were  favourite  cog- 
nizances of  kiniis  of  Enizland  were  depicted  in  banners  rh 
well  as  carved  upon  the  buildiiifis  erected  by  them,  or 
placed  in  the  wiiulows.  Tlui'*,  Eilwanl  IV.  ha«l  a  baiuier 
with  the  while  n)se  of  the  House  of  York.  Henrv  VII., 
afier  the  battle  of  Hiwwortii.  olfcrcd  in  the  chundi  of  Saint 
Paul,  at  lyuidon,  three  banners,  one  of  Saint  George,  one 
which  had  a  dun  cow  for  its  de\ice.  and  the  thinl  exhibitmg 
a  red  liery  »lrji:on,  an  ('iisiiin  which  had  reference  to  his 
descent  from  llu*  princes  uf  Wales. 

In  tiius  carrunir  their  own  personal  banners  into  the 
field,  the  king  wa-i  iniHiled  by  the  earls  ai;d  other  jM-rsons 
of  distinctii»n  who  were  in  the  English  armies.  In  the 
leudal  times,  the  armies  were  comp  <»cil  Ibr  the  most  pait  of 
botlies  id"  men  broirjrht  up  by  the  ureal  tenants  in-rliief  td' 
the  Crown,  aiul  led  b\  that  child"  him*eli  who  was  biunid  to 
persiuud  service,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  ui' 
men.  [S*»e  Aim  v.]  These  persons  brought  banners  of 
their  own.  on  which  were  dejucled  the  heraldic  lUMgnia 
of  their  hi»u<>es.  This  was  no  (haibt  an  atVair  irratit>iii'r  ti 
the  passio'i  tor  dtstniction  :  but  it  was  a  matter  i>f  prul'Mice, 
if  n  t  of  luM'cssitv  also.  Heraklrv  was  ni  those  di\s,  f.u- 
more  than  at  present,  a  necessary  art, — a  dumb  l.iiii;u.i::e. 
When  the  figure  was  so  e.'?npletel\  e  used  in  steel,  and  liio 
f.ici' tovi-re'l  by  the  face-plate,  there  was  M*arcj.'l\  ilif  pvis- 
sb.liiy  ot  distinjuishim:  one  knmht  i'rom  a:iotiier  of  the 
saiii  •  hei-jht  and  irener.d  appearance.  Hut  the  CM-all-'p- 
shi'lN  *h-f.\eil  wli  •  were  D.eres  ;  |lu'  waler-bu  luci^,  Ku  isj*-* : 
tie*  clicMMii-,  Clares  ;  and  liie  winle  hon  on  tiic  red  lield, 
.Mo'.vbr.i\s,  with  as  much  certainty  us  if  (he  very  uamci 
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tliomtielvos  were  painted  on  the  BhichLs,  cmhruidcrod  on  the 
surcouts,  or  displayed  u\ynn  the  banners.  The  youn^  Kurl 
of  Gloucester.  {2;mndson  ot  King  Edward  1.,  was  slnhi  in 
Scotland  by  persons  who  would  gladly  have  saved  his  life 
had  they  known  who  he  was ;  but  as  the  oh ron icier  who 
relates  the  fact  obt>ervos,  he  had  not  his  armorial  insignia 
with  him. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  besides  the  national 
luinner,  the  banner  of  the  King,  and  the  banners  brought 
by  men  of  religion,  there  were  in  the  English  army,  in  the 

.  times  of  chivalry*  a  great  numl>er  of  lesser  banners  by  which 
particular  })ortions  of  the  army  were  distinguished,  and 
which  served  to  show,  as  wo  should  now  say,  the  position  in 
the  field  of  the  company  to  which  each  soldier  belonged. 
This  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  an  army,  which  has  not  escaped  painters  and  poets. 
References  to  this  custom  are  numerous  in  the  writers  who 
in  any  way  touch  upon  the  military  transactions  of  the 
middle  ages.  When,  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  there 
was  a  question  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  contested  very  tena- 
ciously and  at  immense  expense,  between  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor.  respecting  the  right  to 
the  heraldic  figure  of  a  golden  bend  upon  an  azure  flold, 
the  depositions  in  which  suit  have  lately  hcon  published 
from  the  original  roll  in  the  Tower,  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  consisted  very  much  of  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
said  that  they  had  seen  the  ancestors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
claimants  exhibiting  in  fields  of  war  on  their  shields  or 
banners  the  figure  in  question,  or  had  heard  of  it  from  their 
fathers.  In  the  present  day  there  is  refercnoe  t)  the 
practice,  when  a  family  assert  a  right  to  coat-armour,  inde- 
pendently of  any  grant  from  any  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 
The  plea  is,  that  an  ancestor  l)ore  it  in  a  field  of  war  ;  which 
is  held  to  be  a  good  and  sufliciont  plea ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  prove  a  male  descent  from  such  ancestor.  Hut  the  most 
complete  exhibition  of  this  interesting  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors is  presented  in  a  French  poem  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edwurd  I.,  relating  to  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Carlavemk 

-  in  the  wars  of  that  prince.  Besides  the  particulars  of  the 
siege,  there  is  given  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
present,  which  may  rival  in  extent  and  minuteness  the 
catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Tioy.  The 
author  touches  slightly  on  the  character  of  each ;  but  ho 
gives  in  good  technical  terms  a  description  of  the  heraldic 
device  which  each  displayefl  on  his  banner.  A  short  extract 
will  show  the  way  in  which  he  proceeds : 

*  He  had  for  a  companion  a  jolly  and  smart  bachelor,  well 
versed  in  love  and  arms,  named  John  Paignel,  who  bore  on 
a  green  banner  a  maunch  painted,  of  fine  gold. 

'  The  good  Edmund  Deincourt  not  being  able  to  attend 
himself,  sent  his  two  brave  sons  in  hissteail,  with  his  banner 
of  arms  billetted  of  gold  and  surcharged  with  a  dancutte. 

*  John  le  Fitz  Mar  mad  uc,  esteemed  by  princes  and  dukes, 
and  all  other  ])crsons  acquainted  with  him :  on  his  banner 
was  the  resemblance  of  a  fei^s  and  three  popinjays,  dihtin- 
guished  by  white  and  red. 

*  And  Maurice  de  Herkelee,  who  was  present  at  this  expe- 
dition, had  a  banner  red  as  blood,  with  crosslets  and  a  white 
chevron,  with  a  label  of  azure,  becauso  his  father  was 
livintr. 

*  But  Alexander  de  Biillool.  ever  attentive  to  do  good, 
had  a  white  banner  and  shield,  with  a  red  shield  voided.* 

Thus  the  iM)et  and  herald  goes  through  the  entire  ho^tt, 
presenting  us  with  a  view,  nearly  complete,  of  the  whole 
chivalr>  of  England  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward I. 

When  the  English  army  ceased  U  he  made  up  of  contri- 
butions from  the  feudal  tenants,  the  private  banner  would 
disappear;  and  only  the  national,  the  regal,  or  the  religious 
banner  be  unfurled.  But  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
the  private  banner  again  made  its  appearance.  Sunietinit's 
it  was  decoratefl,  as  in  earlier  iwriixls,  with  the  armorial 
insignia  of  tlie  captain  who  displayed  it.  But  m  general 
the  device*  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  impresses 
which  had  come  into  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
which  some  moral  sentiment  was  nought  to  be  expressed. 
Tiius  Captain  Thomas  Saint  Nicholas,  of  Kent,  had  a 
scroll  on  which  was  written,  Dabitur  victoria  Sawtit, 
Captain  Copley  displayed  a  banner,  on  which  was  wrought 
the  figure  of  an  armed  knight  on  a  bay  charger,  with  the 
words,  Say  /  but  as  a  Captain  of  the  Lord  of  Host$  am 
I  (^mifi  '  A  conteini)orary  has  left  an  account  of  those 
banners.    It  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 


It  is  printed  in  the  work  known  by  tho  title  of  Sir  Jokm 
Prpsttrirh's  Res  Publicn, 

Banners  with  in.scriptions,  or  intelligible  devices,  aflbrd  so 
residy  a  means  of  diffusing  a  sentiment  or  fecUng  among  ft 
multitude,  that  they  have  been  used  in  all  popular  insur- 
rectioiii.  The  five  wounds,  the  crucifix,  and  other  devices 
of  the  same  class,  were  exbibite«l  on  banners  in  the  insur- 
rections in  favour  of  the  Old  Religion.  And  in  indictments 
for  treasons  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
does  not  enumerate  among  tho  overt  acts,  that  the  party 
had  nuirched  with  banners  displa)cd. 

The  early  sovereigns  of  England  arc  represented  on  their 
seals,  the  most  authentic  representPtions  which  we  have  of 
them,  as  knights  on  horseback  bearing  little  banners.  But 
it  appears,  by  the  illuminations  of  early  manuscripts,  that 
distinguishetl  persons  were  attended  by  one  who  carried  hii 
banner ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  beginning  the 
usual  practice.  In  later  times  it  was  certainly  so.  In  1361 
King  Edward  III.  granted  two  hundred  marks  annual 
fee  to  Sir  Guy  de  Bryan,  as  a  rewani  for  having  borne  his 
banner  dis<*reetly  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  I^rd  Boteler,  of 
Sudeley,  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VI.,  had  a  grant  of  one 
hundred  |K>un<ls  annual  fee,  as  (fue  to  his  oflice  of  bannerer. 
This  was  probably  the  same  oflice  with  that  which  was 
called  the  Standard-lk'arer  of  England,  which  was  held  in 
the  reii;n  of  King  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Knight  of  tho  Garter  and  Master  of  the  Horse.  Inferior 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  bear  a  banner  in  the  field  had 
also  their  banner-bearers. 

The  standard  which  was  in  use  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  was  too  large  to  bo  wielded  by  any  one  hand. 
The  French  antiquaries  have  traced  it  to  Italy,  and 
describe  it  thus : — Tiie  drapery  floated  from  near  the  top 
of  H  ni:ist  or  tall  tree,  which  was  fixed  in  a  scaffold  resting 
on  ii  ( ar  drawn  by  oxen.  The  oxen  were  covered  with 
housings  of  skin,  adorned  with  devices  and  cyphers  of 
the  reigning  prince.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  a  priest  cele- 
brated mass  every  day  ;  while  ten  knights,  attended  by  as 
many  trumpets,  kept  watch  upon  tho  scaffold  night  and 
day.  Such  an  inconvenient  machine  was  in  use  in  the 
English  armies ;  and  at  the  battle  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  one  of  this  kind  was  in 
the  field.  The  )>oIe  was  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  and  it  was 
decorated  with  various  religious  symbols,  and  with  (he 
banners  of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  John  of  Beverley,  and  Saint 
Willrid, 

The  chief  use  of  the  standard  and  of  other  banners  in 
military  affairs  must  in  all  times  have  been  to  8er\*e  as  a 
rallying  pnint  to  soldiers  of  whatever  class  who  composed 
tho  army.  But  they  constituted,  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
now^  the  telegraphic  language  of  war.  A  banner  hung  out 
from  a  besieued  (brtress  was  as  much  a  sign  that  a  parley 
was  desired  in  the  rei<>n  of  King  Edward  I.  as  now.  When 
a  fortress  was  taken,  the  banners  of  England  were  placed 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  it.  Vessels  at  sea  displayed 
then,  as  now,  the  national  or  the  royal  banner,  and  some- 
times the  banner  of  its  conmiander.  A  herald,  when  sent 
on  an  embassy,  carried  a  baimer  of  the  prince  whom  he 
served  ;  and  the  drapery  of  a  trumpet  was  in  early  timet,  as 
now,  the  pennon-<iuarr6e  of  a  banner. 

In  all  pageants,  banners  have  aided  the  splendour  of  the 
scene :  at  tuumanients,  at  coronations,  or  funerals,  banners 
were  exhibited  in  great  profusion. 

Corporations  aI>o  hud  their  banners,  and  the  8e\'eral  trading 
companich.  who  still  keep  them.  The  outhor  oTThe  Ritee 
atid  Ctnciuonirs  (f  the  Church  of  Durham  says  that,  on 
Corpus  Chri>ti  Day,  *  the  bailiff  of  the  town  did  stand  in 
the  tolbooth,  and  did  call  all  the  occupations  that  were  inha- 
bitant witliin  the  town,  every  occupation  in  its  degree,  to 
bring  forth  their  baimers,  with  all  their  lights  appertaining 
to  their  Miveral  bainuTs,  and  to  repair  to  the  Abbey  Church 
door.  Every  banner  did  stand  a-row  in  its  degree  from  tho 
Abbey  Church  do«)r  to  Wimlisholl  gate  ;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  way  did  all  the  banners  stand,  and  on  tho  cast  side 
of  the  way  all  the  torches  stood  |)ertaining  to  the  said 
banners,  p'  Ui'2.  The  further  use  of  them  on  that  day  is 
described  by  Naogeorgus: 

lu  vitlacf**,  Ihf  liiHliaiiilmm  almut  their  mm  do  riilr. 

W'lih  inuii\  cru^*eH.  daiiiifiii.  anil  Sir  John,  th«ir  |irii*tt,  bpsiilfl; 

Wldt.  ill  a  b.ti;  nUmt  Iiia  lui'k  tluth  Xtenr  tiii*  bbaMNl  hivail^ 

And  often  titii*>ii  he  lUran  Nl>(lita,  and  Guiiml  loml  iluth  md. 

Thi*  mirf  )y  h^in  t)ip  mru  f.-om  wimt  iuiil  raiu,  and  (Vnm  the  td.iit, 

Sitfh  fitiili  thr  }'n|if  halli  tnuKht,  and  yet  ihc  IMpUts  liold  It  I'aat. 

When  the  drapery  of  the  banner  was  allowed  to  tioat  ia 
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the  air,  it  was  usually  citlier  square,  or  extended  out  to  a 
considerable  leiif;th,  and  divided  at  the  extreniity«  so  as  to 
form  what  iscalknl  the  swallow-tailed  banner.  The  banner 
of  William  Rufus  was  of  this  form  :  that  of  his  father  has 
the  appearance  of  being  three  shreds,  each  attached  singly 
to  the  pole. 

(We  refer,  for  other  particulars,  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's 
work  on  Antient  Armour ;  and  to  a  paper  in  the  Retro- 
apective  Review,  new  seriw,  vol.  i.  p.  90-117,  to  which  wo 
ha\-e  been  indebted  for  several  fuels.  The  RoU  of  Car- 
iaverokt  which,  better  than  any  other  sinp:le  piece,  illustrates 
this  subject  of  banners,  was  translated  and  published  with 
many  useful  notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.) 

BANNERET,  an  English  name  of  di^^^nity,  now  nearly 
if  not  entirely  extinct.  It  denoted  a  decree  which  was 
above  that  expressed  by  the  word  miies  or  knight,  and  be- 
low that  expressed  by  the  wonl  baro  or  baron,  Milles, 
speaking  of  English  dignities,  says  that  the  banneret  was 
tne  last  among  the  greatest  ancl  the  first  of  the  second 
rank.  Many  writs  of  the  early  kings  of  England  run  to 
the  earls,  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights.  When  the  order 
of  baronet  was  instituted,  an  order  with  which  we  must  1>e 
careful  not  to  confound  tho  banneret,  precedence  was  given 
to  the  baronet  above  all  bannerets,  except  those  who  were 
made  in  the  field,  under  the  banner,  the  king  being  present. 

This  claudC  in  the  baronet's  jKitent  brings  before  us  one 
mode  in  which  the  banneret  was  crcate<l.  He  was  a  knight 
■0  create<l  in  tho  field,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  honour 
waa  conferred  usually  as  a  reward  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice. Thus,  in  the  fifteenth  of  King  Edward  HI.,  John  de 
Copeland  was  made  a  banneret  for  his  service  in  taking 
David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Durham. 
John  Chandos,  a  name  which  continually  occurs  in  tho 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  who  per- 
fonned  many  signal  acts  of  valour,  was  created  a  banneret 
by  tho  Black  Prince  and  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  It  is  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  that  we  hear  most  of  the  dignity 
of  banneret.  Reginald  de  Cobham  and  William  de  la 
Pole  were  by  him  created  bannerets.  In  this  last  instance 
the  creation  was  not  in  tho  field,  nor  for  military  services, 
for  De  la  Pole  was  a  merchant  of  Hull,  and  his  services 
consisted  in  supplying  the  king  with  money  for  his  conti- 
nental expeditions.  We  have  therefore  here  an  instance 
of  a  second  mode  by  which  a  banneret  might  be  created, 
that  is,  bv  patent-grant  from  the  king.  Milles  mentions  a 
third  moae,  which  prevailed  also  on  tho  continent.  When 
the  king  intended  to  create  a  banneret,  the  person  about  to 
receive  the  dignity  presente<l  the  sovereign  with  a  swallow- 
tailed  banner  rolled  round  the  sta ft*;  the  king  unrolled  it, 
Bud,  cutting  off  the  ends,  delivered  it  a  bannicre  quarree 
to  the  new  banneret,  who  was  thenceforth  entitled  to  use 
the  banner  of  higher  dignity.  Sometimes  the  grant  of  the 
dignity  was  followe<l  by  the  grant  of  means  by  which  to 
support  it.  This  was  the  cahe  with  some  of  those  nbove- 
inentioned.  De  la  Pole  received  a  munificent  gift,  the 
manor  of  Burstwick.  in  Holderness,  and  600  murks,  annual 
fee,  issuing  out  of  the  port  of  Hull.  (Dugdale's  Baronage, 
lul.  ii.  p.  183.) 

Tlie  rank  of  the  banneret  is  well  underhtocxl,  but  what 
particular  privilege  he  enjoyed  a^iove  other  kni«{hts  is  not 
now  known.  It  was  a  personal  honour:  and  >et  in  De  la 
Vole's  patent  it  is  expressed  that  the  grant  was  made  to 
him  to  enable  liini  and  his  heirs  the  lietter  to  support  his 
dignity.  But  the  patent  was  perhaps  irregular,  as  it  srems 
to  have  been  surrendered.  No  catalotrue  lias  U'cn  fi»ruied 
of  persons  admitted  into  this  order,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
thev  were  few.  The  institution  of  the  order  of  baronets 
probably  contributed  greatly  to  the  abolition  of  the  ban- 
neret. The  knights  of  the  Onler  of  the  Bath  in  mo- 
dem times  approach  nearest  to  the  bannerets  of  fonncr 
days.  In  the  civil  wars.  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rescued 
the  king's  standard  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  is  said  to  have 
been  created  a  banneret.  When  King  George  III.  intondetl 
to  proceed  to  the  Nore.  in  1797,  to  visit  Lord  Duncan's 
fleet,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  designed  to  create  several  of 
the  officers  bannerets.  The  weather  was  unfavourable,  aud 
the 
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king  returned  without  reaching  the  Ueet ;  but  the  dig- 
___.^  which  he  conferred  on  Captain,  now  Sir  Henry  Trol- 
loiie,  in  whose  vessel  he  sailed,  was  understood  to  bo  that  of 
A  knight  ^nneret. 

It  remains  to  bo  obser^'cd  that  the  French  antiauaries 
since  Pasmiier  have  represented  tho  banneret  as  having 
been  so  called  as  being  a  knight  entitled  to  bear  a  banner 


m  the  field ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  knight  whose  quota  of 
men  to  be  furnished  to  tho  king's  army  for  the  lands  he 
held  of  him  were  of  that  number  (it  is  uncertain  what) 
which  constituted  of  itself  a  bwly  of  men  suflicient  to  havo 
their  own  leader.  In  En(|:land  it  is  believed  there  were  few 
tenants  bringing  any  considerable  number  of  men  who  wero 
not  of  the  rank  of  the  barones, 

BANNOCKBURN,  a  village  in  tho  parish  of  St.  Nini- 
ans,  county  of  StirHng,  about  three  miles  S.S.E.  of  Stirling, 
and  on  both  sides,  but  principally  on  the  east  side,  of  a  small 
rivulet  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Forth  below 
Stirling.  The  village  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  tho 
most  thriving  and  industrious  in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tartan  cloths, 
carpets,  and  other  woollen  articles.  Bannockbum  also  manu- 
factures a  considerable  quantity  of  leather.  It  has  two  an- 
nual fairs,  which  are  well  attended  by  tho  population  of  the 
surrounding  district. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  battle,  so  well  known  both  in 
Scotch  and  English  history,  was  fought  on  Monday  the  24th 
of  July,  1314,  between  Edward  II.  and  King  Robert  Bruce, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  established. 
Bruce  learned  that  the  English  king  had  reached  Berwick 
with  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men,  accompanied -by  a 
vast  train  of  waggons  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  provisions ; 
and  aware  that  his  intention  was  to  advance  immediately 
to  relieve  Stirling  Castle  (which,  after  a  gallant  resistance 
by  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  was,  by  a  treaty  with  tho  governor,  promised 
to  bo  surrendered  within  a  Umited  time,  if  no  succour  ar- 
rived), ho  determined  to  intercept  him  on  his  man^h,  and 
give  him  battle.  With  this  view,  he  selected  a  field  near 
Stirling,  which  was  then  called  New  Park.  His  army  did 
not  amount  to  40,000  men,  and  being  badly  provided  with 
cavalry  he  determined  to  fight  on  foot,  and  by  strengthening 
his  ixMition  endeavour  to  obviate  the  disadvantage.  His 
right  wing  rested  on  the  rivulet  calle<l  Bannockburn,  wlione 
steep  and  wooded  banks  afforded  him  an  excellent  security 
against  being  outfianked.  His  front  extended  to  the  village 
of  St.  Ninians,  and  his  left  wing,  which  was  unprotected  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  exposed  to  tho  garrison  of 
StirHng  in  the  rear;  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
governor,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood,  precluded  all  attack 
from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  weaken  tho  force  of  tho 
English  cavalry,  he  caused  pits  to  be  dug,  in  which  wero 
inserted  sharp- pointe<l  stakes,  covered  over  with  turf  and 
rushes.  On  tlie  23d,  which  was  Sunday,  intelligence  reached 
Bruce  of  the  near  approach  of  the  £nglish  army,  and  he  then 
addressed  his  men.  requesting  all  who  were  afraid  or  un- 
Wfflling  to  fight  to  retire,  but  ho  was  answered  with  loud 
acclamations  expressivo  of  their  determination  to  abide  the 
coming  contest.  The  baggage  was  lefl  in  a  valley  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  guarded  by  the  sutlers,  waggon-l>oys,  and 
other  followers  of  the  camp,  having  the  hill,  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Gilles,  or  Gilhcs,  between.  Previously  to  the 
approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  English  anny,  a  tio(»p  of 
boo  cavalry  had  l)een  sent  forward  with  tho  view  of  endea- 
vouring to  throw  themselves  into  Stirling  Castle,  and  tako 
tho  S4:otch  in  the  rear.  Bruce  detected  this  manwuvre.and 
detached  a  body  of  500  infantry  to  defeat  it.  A  de^«I>crato 
conflict  ensued :  the  infantry,  being  formed  into  a  square, 
flUhtained  the  onslaught  of  the  cavalry  with  co<>l  deterinina- 
lioii.  In  the  meantime,  the  vanguard  of  the  Ellgli^h  army 
arrived;  and  Sir  Henrj-  Bohun,  or  Bo«me.  reronnising  Bruire 
among  a  body  of  his  nobles,  spurred  lK!\ond  his  companions 
to  engage  him  in  single  combat.  The  iScf.ttish  king,  though 
distinguuihed  by  his  dress,  was  meanly  uiounted,  riding  on  a 
palfrey,  while  tho  English  knight  rude  a  spirited  war-lu)r>e  ; 
but  Bruce,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  duty  as  a  general 
in  the  chivalric  feeling,  lioldly  advanced,  and  parrying  tbo 
thrust  of  the  knight's  i»pcar,  cleft  his  helmet,  and  cut  his 
head  in  two.  The  English,  on  seeing  this  specimen  of  per- 
sonal prowess,  and  hearing  the  bhouts  of  the  Seots,  re- 
treate(i;  and  shortly  ul\erwanls,  the  cavalry  which  had 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  castle  were  foih»«l  in  all  thi  ir 
efforts,  and  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter. 

At  tho  dawn  of  the  following  day,  the  whole  En^*lish 
army  advanced  to  meet  the  ScnU*.  The  battle  wa-*  long  and 
desperate.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  nephew  of  the  king 
of  England,  mounted  on  a  spirite<l  horse  whirh  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  his  uncle,  rushed  impetuously  for- 
ward to  rally  a  portion  of  tho  tro<.ips  which  were  beginning 
to  get  into  confiuion;  but  he  was  unhorsed,  and  fell  covered 
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vith  wouikU.  Tlie  Enj^li^h  cavalry  he'inar  now  in  complete 
ilivirdor,  w<'rc  ti»liilly  routed  l»y  Sir  Juiiios  Grdh:iiii.  who 
coniniaiuU'il  the  very  small  portion  of  Sf»»ttisli  horse  winch 
Avere  ofijurvifc.  At  thi?*  critiral  moment,  the  sutlers,  waj»- 
jTon  hovs,  unci  others  whii  had  Wen  left  with  the  h:i«;i?a«ie, 
L'd  hy  euriosiiv,  appeared  on  the  top  uiCJillies*  Hill,  to  see 
the  pn)uress  of'  the  comhat.  The  Kni«li.Hh  imaj^'ined  them 
■ 
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Sumatra  hy  the  Strait*  of  Sunda.  The  district  is  washed 
on  three  >ides  hy  the  sea,  and  on  the  cast  is  bounded  by  the 
district  of  Hatavia. 

The  PortuKuesi',  when  they  first  visited  Java,  in  1511, 
are  said  to  \vd\v  found  the  kin^lom  of  Bantam  under  Hindu 
jjovernmcnt:  hut  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch 
at    Ihituvia,  in    ITr^o,  Bantam  was   under  the  «way  of  a 


t»»  he  anotluT  Se4)teh  army,  and  Bruce  perreivin^  at  once  Mohammedan  sultan,  and  so  eontinued  until  1813,  when 
the  paui<^  and  its  J'luise,  pressed  more  furiously  on  his  .  the  sultan  voluntarily  made  over  all  his  rights  to  the  British 
opponents,  who  ni»w  yave  way  in  every  direction.  Kdwanl  ;  jxoveriuaent,  whi«'h  in  return  settled  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
fled  with  "jOtl  horse,  and  was  hotl>  pursut?d  hy  (10  horse-  I  sion  of  iu,unu  dollars.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
men  und(?r  Doutilas,  who  was  eajier  to  make  him  a  prisoner,    eonquest  of  Ja\a  hy  the  KukIIsIi  fnmi  the  Dutch,  the  sultan 


In  the  pur>uit.  Douylus  fell  in  with  an  Kn«jli>h  kni«iht 
and  ^i)  horsemen,  who  instantly  ehanijed  sides,  and  instead 
«.f  followinir  their  master  joinei'l  in  the  pursuit.  The  panic 
must  have  been  t;re;it  which  could  havt?  made  so  lai^e  a 
fcHi-e  lly  hefiire  so  small  a  body.  The  Kni^lish  kiun  pro- 
bablv  helievcil  that  the  whole  Seoteh  army  was  close  behind. 


of  Bantam  was  tributary  to  the  Dutch  Kast  India  Company, 
and  paid  to  it  every  year  ,*l7,j(»0  pounds  weight  of  pepper, 
besides  enixajzini;  not  to  allow  any  pepi)er  or  other  prociuce  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  sold  to  any  one  but  the  Dutch  residents, 
and  at  st  ipulated  prices.  As  another  proof  of  the  subjectiim 
in  which  tlio  ncjuiinal  kinirdom  of  Bantam  was  then  held  bv 


At  Linlittiirosv,  wIutc  Kdwanl  halted  for  a  short  space,  the  Kuro])ean  settlers,  it  nuiy  Ite  mentioned  that  the  DutcK 
Dou'jlas  did  not  venture^  to  attack  him;  but  when  they  i  Pilast  India  (-ompany  claimed  and  exercised  the  ri)[;ht  of 
nutvecl  c»n  he  still  p\n'sued  to  the  very  yates  of  Dunbar  •  nominating  fi-om  out  of  the  royal  family  the  person  who 
Castle,  a  diManeo  of  nuire  thnn  sixty  miles  from  the  field  of  .  should  succeed   to  the  throne.     An   insurrection  took  place 


battbi.    From  Dunbar  Kdward  pro«»eeded  by  sea  to  Berwicrk. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Stirlini:  Castle  surrendered, 
and  many  ol'the  Knglish  who  had  taken  shelter  under  its 
walls  were  made  priM»ners.  The  conduct  of  Bruce,  in  dis- 
mi^siM«r  several  prisoners  of  rank  without  ransom,  and  in 
paving  respeet  to  the  remains  of  such  noblemen  as  fell  in 
thc\  battle,  hns  lu^eii  highly  commended,  ospv^^-ially  when 
contrasted  with  the  treatment  which  the  body  of  his  brother, 
Kdward  Bruce,  subsequently  experienced. 

The  numbers  which  fell  on  both  sides  in  this  great  battle 
nro  variously  estimated.  Some  of  the  Scotch  historians 
computed  the  loss  of  the  EngUsh  at  50,0(10.  This,  however, 
includes  those  who  were  killed  in  the  tlight.  The  lowest 
computation  of  the  English  historians  gives  the  inimbers 
who  fell  on  their  ijide  at  151  lords  and  knights,  700  gentle- 
men, and  10,000  common  soldiers.  The  Scots  admit  that 
they  lost  4000  men  on  the  occasion. 

This  gi-eat  battle  not  oidy  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  but  established  the  family  of  Bruce  on  its  throne. 
Availing  himself  of  the  advantage.^  which  so  glorious  and 
decisive  a  victory  gave  him,  he  marched  directly  into  Rnglaml, 
and  plundered,  without  resistance,  the  northern  counties, 
llelvesieged  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  took  Berwick,  though 
then  a  place  of  great  strength,  by  assault.  In  exchange 
for  some  of  his  noble  prisoners,  he  received  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  several  Scotch  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
dintinetion,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  English  sincp 
the  tinuj  of  Edward  I.  For  the  liberty  of  his  other  n<»blc 
prisoners,  Bnu-e  received  very  large  sums  from  the  Engli!»h. 
Bv  this  vielorv,  the  Strots  are  saitl  to  have  been  enriched 
to' the  extent  of  200,000/. 

Bannockburn  is  also  celebrated  in  Scottish  history  as  the 
plac-e  at  whicdi  James  III.  was  defeated,  in  an  engagement 
with  his  rebellious  subjects.  In  attempting  to  esea]ie  al^i-r 
his  triN>ps  had  been  vant^uished,  the  unforiunate  king  fell 
from  his  hor^e,  and  was  so  seriously  injured,  that  he  was 
carriecl  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  where  he  wjis  soon  after 
assassinated  by  a  priest,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  receive  his 
confession,  and  atford  him  spiritual  conscdation. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  Bannockburn  is  returned 
with  that  of  the  parish,  which  in  ISiJl  was  9J5'J.  The  place 
is  -jy  miles  W.N.W.  from  Edinburgh. 

(Hume's  llistnnj  nf  Eiitrfn,„f  ^  Henry's  llistunj  offimtt 
Ihitttin :  llailess  AnnaU  o/  Scotlami ;  T\  tier's  Ilishut/ 
o/'Smtfawf.) 

'  BANQUETTE,  whether  single  «.r  double*,  in  fortifici- 
tion,  is  a  kind  of  step  made  in  the  rampart  of  a  woik  near 
the  para|M«t,  for  troops  to  stand  upon  in  order  to  lire  over 
tlicr  pnrapet.  It  is  generally  three  feet  high  when  cb»ubli», 
and  one  f)ot  and  a  lialf  when  3»ingle;  ancl  abeut  three  feet 
bniacl :  and  four  feet  and  a  half  lower  than  the  parapet. 
(See  Dirf.  Mi/ifairr,  par  M.  AuU-rt  de  la  Cheiia\c»,  «vo. 
Presd.  ]7*)1,  torn.  i.  col.  '20.5;  and  Jamiescm's  Slilitary 
Jhrt.)  The  Mifitary  Dictinnanj,  r2mo.  Loud.  170»,  says, 
'■  tUey  usually  make  two  or  three  of  them  under  the  parapets 
i»f  little  fjiris  and  redoubts.' 

BANTAM,  i»ne  of  the  nineteen  districts  or  regencies  into 


within  the  kingdom  in  1808.  on  which  occasion  the  Dutch 
government  interfered,  deiNised  the  reigning  sultan,  ami 
banished  hhu  to  Amboina,  raising  another  of  his  family  to 
lilt  his  place.  The  Dutcdi  authorities  also  made  this  dis- 
turbance a  pretext  for  assuming  the  direct  government  of 
the  low  districts,  contining  the  \K)wer  of  the  new  sultan  to 
the  high  count r\\ 

The  English  East  India  Company  entered  into  trading 
relations  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  IGUI,  and  settled  a 
factory  hi  his  dominions  in  IG09;  this  they  raised  into  a 
presidency  in  IG.'U.  In  the  following  year  the  sultan,  who 
had  sulfered  severely  from  his  territory  having  l)een  made 
the  scene  of  hostilities  iMitween  the  rival  mercantile  s^ttleit 
from  Holland  and  PIngland,  destroyeil  all  the  pepper  \\ 
in  his  dominions,  conceiving  that  he  should  thus  be  riu 
his  troublesome  neighbours,  whose  only  object  then  ap- 
peared to  be  the  monopohzing  of  pepper.  Tlie  Enelifth 
company's  factory  was  taken  from  them  hy  the  Dut«l  ill 
1062,  and  was  afterwards  virtually  yielded  to  the  Dutch, 
with  all  other  British  possessions  in  this  part,  by  Charlcall., 
under  a  treaty  by  which  he  obtained  100,000/.  as  compensa* 
ti(m  for  these  cessions. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English. 
in   1816,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty' of  Paris,  the 
town  of  (/Oram,  which  is  situated   al)nut  seven  miles  in- 
land from  the  town  of  Bantam,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
residence  of  the  European  officers  of  the  district.     Tliis 
change  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  greater  salubritj 
of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  more  elevated  position  of  tlie 
town.    The  only  other  town  liosides  tlic  two  just  named,  in 
the  district  of  Bantam,  is  Anjer,  which   is   situated   in 
the  straits  of  Sunda,  through  which  vessels  pass  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  northern  t^oast  of  Ja\a  and  the  west- 
ern parts  of  India.     A  strong  current  sets  through  this 
strait,  but  it  \aries  in  its  direction  with  the  east  and  west 
monsoons.    The  first  of  these  begins  in  April  or  May,  and 
lasts  till  the  end  of  SeptemlK?r  or  the  beginning  of  October; 
and  the  west  monsoon  occurs  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year:  for  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  each  monsoon 
th(^  winds  arc  variable.    Many  ships,  in  passing  through  the 
strait,  stoji  at  the  port  of  Anjer  to  take  m  water.    Thi*  " 
c-umstanee,  and  the  facility  of  communication  which  iti       ■ 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  have  induced  the  Di 
to  form  an  establishment  at  Anjer :  it  is  besides  usua'i 
vessels  bound  from  ports  in  Europe  to  Batavia  to  put  kuu- 
thi>  port  in  order  to  land  their  despatches,  which  are  f 
veyed  b>  land  to  the  capital  in  a  shorter  time  than 
can  get  round  to  the  northern  coast. 

The  district  contains  *IS.3  villages;  and  in  1815,  when  * 
cen^u^  Was  taken  by  the  English  goverinnent,  had  a  pa 
lation  of  2.'U,riol  persdUs.  of  whom  G'J8  were  Chinese:  f 
the  time  here  nu'ntionc>d  the  number  of  inhabiiants  is  v 
to  have  greatly  increahcd  :  the  area  of  the  district  is  3' 
squan*  miles. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  his  kingdom  by  the  tvA 
to  the  English,  a  settlement  was  made  with  each  cultirinuv 
in  possession  of  lands,  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  which 


wbieli  the  inhuid  of  .lava  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch,  j  should  pay  to  the  government:  and  the  same  principle  \ 
i'i  situ:ited  at    the  western  extremity  of  the  island;  it   lies  |  n«>cd  in  this  arrangement  as  that  on  which  tne  RyolWi— 

{•rineipalU  beiween  (1    and   7    S.  bit.,  and  106^  ami  I0(i°  E.  i  siMllenients  ha\e  been  made  in  India.     AV hen  the  isl 
ong.,  unci  is  separated  from  the  .•>oulh-casteru  extremity  of]  was  rcblored  lo  the  Dutch,  in  lb  1 7,  a  stipulation  ww  i 
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for  the  oliscn'aTire  of  this  settlement.  Tt  is  (lonbtlcss  owing 
10  this  i*ia-uniAtaiicc  that  the  district  has  since  been  eon- 
stautly  improving.  Tlie  cultivators  being  sure  of  enjoying 
a  certain  nortion  of  their  produce,  their  industry  has  been 
stimulated.  larger  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  ana  by  this  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
stantly-increasing population,  the  land  revenue  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  in  I8IH  was  l'Jl,7.)()  guilders  (I  l,()7('/.  sterling), 
was  increased  in  1822  to  ltt6,7Gl  guilders  (  HJ,980/.  sterling), 
and  has  since  been  still  furth(;r  augmented. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  rice  form*  the  prin<'ipal  occupatitm  of 
the  district.  Next  in  imi>ortance  to  this  is  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  cattle.  The  butfaloes  of  Bantam  are  of  great  size 
and  strength,  and  are  used  for  purposes  of  drau'jht  and  till«ige, 
as  well  as  for  food.  Large  Hocks  of  goats  arc  likewise  reared 
in  the  district,  and  find  a  ready  market  at  Batavia,  where 
the  Malay  inhabitants  prefer  their  ilesh  to  that  of  hheep. 

Coarse  cotton  cloths  and  a  kind  of  ginghams  arc  made 
in  thiftdistrict,  which  are  in  much  loqnest  among  the  nati>es 
of  the  island  generally,  and  form  an  important  object  of 
inland  commerce.  Great  numbers  of  cane  and  bamluHi 
mats  are  likewise  made  and  exported  to  diflfcreul  places  in 
the  eastern  archipelago  and  to  Europe. 

The  coasts  and  their  neighbourhood  are,  for  the  most 
part,  level ;  but  inland  the  country  is  m')untainous,  and 
e\er}  whore  exhibits  marks  of  fertility,  the  mountains  being 
covcretl  with  the  (Inesl  verdure  to  their  summits. 

(Stavorinus's  /'^y/^'^y;  \ii\i\\Ki>'ri  Ilisfnrf/  nf  Jam  :  Craw- 
funl')6  ///  //<///  Arrhivftlnfjin ;  (.'tiuut  Hogcndorp's  Cuup  iVQLH 
Aur  f'lM^r  fp  Java,  brusseiles,  1850.) 

BANTAM,  a  city  of  Java,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
on  the  northern  coast  of  that   island,  about  titleen  miles 
lu   the  custwanl  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,   and  sixt}-onc 
miles  west  of  Datavia.     A  small  river   runs  through  the 
town  ;  and  two  others  wash  its  walls.     This  place  v/as  tlrst 
ri»ited  by  the  Portuguese,  in   lAll.      At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the   Portuguese,   a   trreat  trade   was  carried  on 
at  Bantam,  with  Arabia,  Ilindustan,  and  C'hin.i,  in  pepper, 
which  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  country.     Of  this  trade 
the  Porli»gueso  enjoyed  a  numopoly,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch,    ill    lo'Jj,   when,   having    assi>te<l   the   Sultan   in 
exp-'lling    the    Portuguese,   tlvy   obtained    permi^ssion    to 
build  a  fort,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  controlling  the 
whole  uf  tlic  peppier  trade:    even  the  king  himself,  though 
permitted  to  retain  the  show  of  sovereignty  and  keep  up 
a  b\Kly  of  native  troops,  with  some  small  armed  vessels, 
fuund  himself  a   prisoner  in  their   hands.      His   subjects 
bcinir  obli^d  to  sell  him,  at  a  low  rate,  all  the   pepper 
which  they  raised,  the  Dut<*h  bound  him  down  by   con- 
tract to  deliver  it  to  them  at  a  small  a<lvance,  and  much 
under  the  marketable  value.     In  Uidi  the   Kngli^h,  wh(» 
had  arrive<l  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  preceding,  esta- 
bU<»hed  a  factory  at  Bantam,  but  found  all  their  commercial 
actfrmpts  obstructed  by  the  Dutch.     In  July,  Kill),  it  was 
a^ree*!  between  the  two  nations,  by  treaty,  that  the  pepper 
trade  should  be  er|ually  divided  between  them  :  a  compact 
which  was  never  fultUled  by  the  Dutch,  whose  naval  force 
gave  them  so  great  an  ad\anta(:e  in  tlie>e  seas.     After  a 
Kws  of  annoyances,  they  entirely  expelled  the   English, 
ind  bnilt  a  strong  fort,  calle<l  Fort  Spielwick,  completely 
toramanding  the  town,  ^here  they  remained  without  a  rival. 
Bantam  was  the  great  reudezvo\is  lor  European  shipping, 
xdA  became  the  mart  whence  not   only  pepper,  but  other 
K.  were  distributed  over  the  world,  and  tlu;  town  conse- 
iiMiuily  flourished  greatly.     liut  the  Dutch  having  trans- 
.*4  their  seat  of  government  to  Hat  a  via,  the  place  was 
wured   tu  a  poor  remnant   of  il^  former   opulence   and 
uportance.     Oilier  circumstances  likewise  contributed  tt) 
U  decline  :  the  coral  knowls  increased  so  tluU  the  pirt  was 
Nd  lunger  accessible  to  large  v<*ssels,   anil  the  bay  it!:<eir 
imc  ehukcd  up  from  the  dcpo»ition  of  its  civers,  which 
vwented  any  landing,  except  in  small  cauttes.     A  dreadful 
also  broke  out,  anil  destroyeil  mo»t  of  the  houses,  which 
;  never  since  been  rebuilt. 

ahe  Dutch  always  m.iintained  a  garri>on  in  the   fort, 

h.  after  the  fall  of  IJatavia,  in  1  si  I,  surrendered  without 

CO.     It  u as  restored  to  Holland  in  IHIO  under  the 

ii|;emcnts  consc(|uent  on  the  peace  of  Ibl  1.     A  pari  of 

atra  lielonged  to  the  domini>)ns  of  the  Sultan  of  Bantam, 

luu  joined  the  temporal  with  the  >piritual  i)«)wcr. 

The  bay  of  Bantam  is  extensive,  but  f«»ll  tif  islands  and 

\      I.    The  tides  rise  between  fi\«  and  '•iv  leel.     The  city 

li  6^  2'S.lat.,  IOU'9'E.  long. 


(See  Mandelslo's  Travf^h ;  Rafllos's  Ht\fonj  of  Jara ; 
Staunton's  Embassy  to  China;  Cook's  Vnya^fR;  Craw- 
furd's  nisfunj  of  Indian  Arrfnpclaffn,  and  others.) 

BAN  TRY,  a  market  and  post-twwn  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  cxtensi>e  bay 
wliich  takes  its  name  from  it.  Bantry  is  in  tlie  jiarish  of 
Kilmacumogne,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry.  Formerly  it 
was  called  the  Old  Town,  and  also  Ballygobbin.  to 'dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  New  Town,  whicli  was  built  by  Irtiou, 
the  friend  and  associate  of  Cromwell.  Here  Ircton  erected 
a  fortificati»)n.  biit  when  it  went  ti»  decay  the  new  town 
was  entirely  forsaken  for  the  old.  In  the' beginning  of  the 
present  century  Bantry  was  a  town  of  some  importance. 
It  had  a  prosjwrous  pilchard  fishery,  considerable  quan- 
titicrs  of  wliich  iish  were  annually  selit  to  Italy.  Spain,  and 
IVntuLial.  Dcrmoi  O'Sullivan  Beare  founded  a  rrancisrau 
friiiry  here  in  1  n;0,  but  all  traces  of  the  building  have 
di>uppcared.  There  is  a  school  at  Bantry,  to  which  the 
conimi>')ioners  for  administering  thu  funds  granted  by 
IMirliament  for  the  education  of  the  )v.K)r  in  Ireland  h.iie 
afUirded  assihtance.  This  school  has  250  scholars.  Part  of 
the  French  Ileet  ha\ing  arrived  in  the  adjoining  bay  in 
l7'.H'i,  fortifications  were  s«jon  after  erected  in  Bantry,  to  pre- 
vent a  future  surprise.     It  contains  a  pop\ilation  of  4270. 

(Smith's  Iliiitnnj  of  Cnrk ;  Carlisle's  Tupn^rapfiival 
Dirliofianj  uf  Ireland:  Seward's  Tiqiaf^rajJucal  Hi  ft*  rnia  ; 
Dr.  Beaufort's  Mcmnir  rf  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Pfjaila- 
ti'hi  Iff.'/ torts.) 

BANTRY  BAY  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  S.W.  coast  uf 
Ireland,  between  Mi/cn  Head  and  Diirsey  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  It  is  21  miles  in  length  and  .'>  broad,  safe 
and  commodious  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  free  fmm  dan- 
gerous rocks  and  shoals.  At  the  heail  of  the  bay  are  two 
Iiarbour«i.  One  on  the  south  side,  opposite  Bantry  {own,  and 
within  Whiddy  Island,  is  calleil  Bantry  Harbour,  which  is 
quite  landliH'ked,  and  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds.  The 
other  to  the  northward  is  called  Glen^arif  Harbour:  it  is 
small,  and  the  entrance  narrow.  This  is  also  sheltered  by 
a  small  island,  but,  from  being  so  confined,  is  seldont  \ise<l 
by  any  other  than  coasting  vessels.  In  summer,  however, 
the  largest  shi|;s  may  ride  in  safety  outside  the  island. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Bantry  ISay,  on  the  north  shore, 
is  an  excellent  harbour,  large  ami  well  bheUere<l,  witli 
water  suilicieiuly  deep  f)r  the  largest  ships.  It  is  chIIccI 
Bear  Haveu,  iind  is  formed  by  Bear  Island,  on  each  side  of 
which  there  is  an  entrance,  and  iro^d  anchorage  everywhere 
within  It,  though  the  Ust  is  (»tV  IJalinakilly.  This  harbour 
is  well  adapted  for  the  rcndc.zvons  of  a  llect,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  sea,  being  easy  of  access,  and  aiVording  good 
room  anil  shi^lter.  besides  which  refreshments  of  all  kinds 
may  readily  be  obtiiined.  AVithin  the  headlands  of  Bantry 
Bay  tile  stream  of  tide  is  scarcely  sen^ilde,  though  tifVMizeii 
Head  the  ebb  which  runs  to  the  westward  tlows  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  is  about  AO  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to- 
wanU  tho  head  of  the  bav.  The  coast  around  the  bay  is 
for  the  most  part  rocky  and  high.  Near  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay  there  was  an  en£;agemcnt,  in  the  year  liiM), 
between  the  French  licet  which  brought  James  II.  to  Ire- 
lantl.  and  the  British  licet,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Herlwrt.  The  latter  was  very  inferior  in  force,  but 
nevertheless  the  battle  lasttnl  several  hours,  w  hen  the  French 
•rot  into  the  bav,  and  the  British  returned  to  EiiL'Iaml.  with 
very  incon>«itleral)le  loss.  The  French  forces  which  iti»n- 
templateil  an  invasion  of  Creat  Britain  in  17UG  fixed  on 
Bantry  Bay  as  the  place  of  rende/voiw,  and  soxeral  >hips 
arrived  in  it  on  the  22d  of  December  that  year.  The  utmi»t 
alarm  was  cre4itt-d  Ihronghout  the  country  by  the  circum- 
stance: but  (fcneral  lloche,  the  conimander-in  chief,  not 
i  ha\ing  arrived  with  the  rot  of  the  armament,  the  \essel> 
that  had  anchored  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  disembark 
their  ft»rces.  They  sailed  for  France  on  the  2r»h  of  iIm' 
same  month.  The  scenery  of  the  bay  is  c»»nsidi':eil  tlie  nu  st 
beautiful  and  striking  in  the  United  Kini'doni.  e>peci.d!\  m 
the  neiirhbourlmod  id'  (ilengarif.  At  this  la^i  pKi«-e  I.ord 
Bantry  has  an  elegant  seat.  About  sevi-nteen  nsiU  ■«  reaily 
due  west  ihiux  Bantry  is  the  great  cataract  of  lluiii:r>  Hil!, 
where  several  small  lake*  di>eharLie  their  water  «»\i'i  a 
precipice. 

(Norie's   />/•///>//    Channrl  Vi!"t  :    Smith' -i    lli\tunj   nf 
C'trk:  Sewards   T'>f'iUf'afJifrtd  fliftrniii :   Wil-^nr."* /'"a^ 
(7m/ai'    ('"mpani'^n    tn    Inhuul:     ('aisulen's    Utitanma; 
iwveral  \ohimf>  of  I'laV'h*  \<'.) 
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BANXRING,  llic  Sumatran  namo  of  n  small  arboreal 
aniiusil.  ilisrrtverod  l>y  the  late  Sir  Stamlonl  Rnlllp*.  whieh 
IS  inturnircliate  in  its  natun*  and  habit*  between  iho  Bhrew* 
and  sfiuirri'ls.     [Sco  Tup  a  i  a.] 

BANYAN  TRKE.     [See  Ficrs.] 

BANYUWANGW  or  BANJOUWANGUl.  one  of  the 
nineteen  provinces  oi  districts  into  which  the  island  of  Java 
has  been  divided  by  its  Dutch  p^issessora,  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  part  of  its  coast  forming  the 
western  slu)re  of  the  Straits  of  Bally.  The  district  lie»  be- 
tween 8"^  and  !)°  S.  lat.,  and  114°  and  115°  E.  lonj?.  The 
town,  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  district,  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  on  the  Straits  of  Bally,  in  8°  7'  S. 
lat.,  and  114°  I.*)'  E.  loii^.,  and  is  about  .'i.'iU  English  miles 
E.S.K.  fVom  Batavia.  The  town  is  populous,  and  is  a  mili- 
tary post  nf  some  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
pirates  by  whotn  the  straits  and  noighl>ouring  seas  are  in- 
fested, i'he  district  contains  a  volcanic  mountain  named 
Gixtnontr  Marapi,  of  ^reat  height.  Banyuwan^y  has  a  bad 
character  in  re^^anl  to  healthiness.  The  district  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  f^reat 
number  of  ti;rers.  This  is  the  least  populous  part  of  Java, 
and  contribate.>  but  little  to  the  colonial  revenue. 

In  1S15,  when  Java  was  in  the  possession  of  Enf^laiid,  a 
census  was  taken,  from  which  it  appeared  tliat  this  district, 
which  confiins  I, '2 74  sriuaro  miles,  had  no  more  than  8,873 
inhabitants,  oAvliom  319  were  Chinese. 

The  district  yields  the  usual  pnxluce  of  .Java.  The  coffce- 
eardens  which  it  contains  are,  for  the  most  part.,  cultivatetl 
by  criminals,  who  are  banished  by  sentences  of  the  Dutch 
tribunals  fn)m  different  parts  of  the  island  to  this  its  eastern 
extremity,  where  they  arc  forc4?d  to  labour  for  the  pro  At  of 
the  {government.  From  an  article  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Jam  Gasfitte  in  April,  1S28,  it  appeared  that  the  go- 
vernment was  at  that  time  desirous  of  establishing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  in  Banyuwanpy,  where 
the  climate  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Molucca  Islands  : 
it  is  not  known  whether  this  design  has  l)een  carried  into 
effect.  An  attempt  was  made  two  years  earlier  to  bring 
the  vine  into  cultivation  ;  and  it  has  since  forme<l  one  of  the 
conditions  u|M>n  which  leases  have  been  granted  to  European 
settlers,  that  they  shall  appropriate  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  land  to  this  object,  in  furtherance  of  which  young 
plants  and  cuttings  of  the  vine  have  been  brought  by  the 

f:overnm('nt  f  mm  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  and  from  Japan, 
t  does  not  appear  that  they  have  yet  been  successful  in 
producing  any  wine.  For  a  very  long  period  the  Chinese 
settlers  have  cultivated  vines  with  great  care  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Java,  but  hitherto  tile  prwlucc  has  only  been 
converted  into  raisins,  which  are  consumed  on  the  island. 

The  volcanoes  «)f  Java  all  afford  sulphur.  The  most  abun- 
dant supply  is  obtained  from  the  Goonong  Marapi  mountain, 
and  the  purity  of  the  mineral  which  it  yields  is  said  to  bo 
such  as  to  render  it  fit  for  use  witbtiut  anv  refining  process. 
Tho  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tain just  named  i.^  uninhabite<l. 

( RatUes's  Hittnnj  nf  Jura ;  Crawfunl's  Indian  Arrhi- 
jyfairo ;  Count  liogendorps  Cnuj)  tCQiil  stir  l'I*(c  de 
Jar  a.) 

BA'OBAB.    [See  AnANs/)NiA.] 

BAPAUME.  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Pas  de  (!alais  (Straif  nf  Cahiis),  arrondissement  of  Arras, 
on  the  road  irom  Paris  through  Peronnn  to  Arras.  It  is 
!I4  miles  N.N.K.  of  Paris,  and  about  14  S.  by  E.  of  Arras, 
r^iP  »i'  N.  lat.,  2°  52'  E.  long.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict  very  ill  buppliod  with  water,  lieing  on  tho  ridge  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Schelde  fnmi  that  of  the  Somme. 
It  is  not  a  very  antient  place.  Towards  the  close  of  tlie 
eleventh  century  it  was  a  mere  casth*,  which  gave  shelter  to 
a  band  of  robbers ;  but  upon  the  extermination  of  thest*.  a 
population  gradually  assembled  round  the  castle,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  tJie  fiiu'rteenth  century  (1325  or  1335),  Eudes, 
Duke  of  Burtfundy  and  Count  of  Artois,  raisisl  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  tow  n,  and  inclosed  it  within  walls.  The  Emperor 
Charlt'S  V.  afterwards  strengthened  it,  to  render  it  a  check 
to  till*  Inriress  of  PiTonne,  which  was  then  the  bulwark  of 
Picardy.  In  I(i41  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the 
French,  to  \vli«>m  it  was  also  c'cdinl  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrrncrs  in  ir»5'». 

Hapaip.uc  is  still  furtificd.  It  is  enter«'d  by  two  principal 
'S.iW-i  on  dirertlv  o]ipo^itc  sides  of  the  town.'  The  interior 
I"*  n»t;u!arl>  iiuili.  ami  has  twti  pUirfx,  ors(|uareH.  The  town 
M'cnis  to  have  Ihmmi  uf  >on)e\Uiat  uiore  importance  formerly  | 


than  at  present.  In  17G2  there  wore  '  not  more  tb&n  four 
or  five  churches,'  and  a  population  of  4506  persons  in  the 
pari>.h ;  in  1 S04  there  was  only  one  *  parish  church'  (the 
others  were  probably  attached  to  the  different  religious 
liouses,  and  were  suppressed  with  them  at  the  revolution), 
and  a  population  of  3492.  In  1832  the  population  of  the 
commune  was  reduced  still  further,  viz.,  to  3195,  of  whom 
3071  were  in  the  town  itself.  There  is  an  hospital.  The 
town,  owing  to  its  situation,  was  very  ill  supplied  with  water 
till  the  year  1721,  when  M.  le  FeuUon,  chief  engineer  uf 
Bapaum'e,  found  water  aliout  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  elevated  site  of  the  town»  in  con- 
veying it  thither.  There  is  now  a  fountain  of  good  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  place,  opposite  the  town-house.  This 
fountain  was,  in  1723,  oniamented  with  a  statue  of  Louis 
XV.,  then  ahoy  of  thirteen. 

The  manufactures  of  Bapaume  consist  of  linen  doth  and 
coareo  lawn.  Oil  is  made  here.  (Expilly,  Dictionnaire  dew 
Ctiwlet  et  dp  la  Frafice^  1762;  Dictionnaire  Universel  da 
la  France,  1804-5.) 

BAi'TA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Lepidop' 
trra,  and  family  Ornmetridep.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  among  the  thin-btxlied  day-flying  moths.  Mr.  Stephens, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  British ' Entomt^ofiy^  confines  this 
genus  to  two  species  :  Bapta  bimarulatu  (the  white  piniQD- 
spotted),  which  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  has  two 
brown  spots  on  the  front  edge  of  each  of  the  anterior  wings ; 
and  Bapta  jmnctata  (the  clouded  silver).  This  diSers  from 
the  first  principally  in  having  the  tips  of  the  anterior  wings 
clouded  with  brown.  Both  species  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  woods  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  I^ndon. 

BAl^riSMCtheEnglish  form  of  the  Greek  word/Sairrur/ior, 
haptixmos),  a  well  known  rite  or  onHnancu  of  Christianity  ; 
one  of  the  two  sacraments  of  the  English  Reformed  Church. 

When  baptism,  as  a  religious  rite,  was  first  practisedt  is  ^ 
question  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  tiave  been  di- 
vided. It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  if  any  trace  of 
it  is  to  be  dis(*overed  in  the  religious  usages  of  any  people 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  forerunner  John,  it  is 
among  the  Jews ;  and  some  early  Jewish  writers,  whose 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  worthy  of  some  regard,  speak 
of  it  as  a  custom  of  their  nation  from  very  antient  times, 
and  as  having  been  always  an  accompaniment  of  circum- 
cision, whether  of  infants  or  when  a  proselyte  was  made.  To 
this  it  is  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  writings  which  are  called 
the  Old  Testament,  by  far  tho  most  antient  and  authorita- 
tive monuments  which  we  possess  of  the  early  religious  usages 
of  that  nation,  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  any  rite  which 
resembles  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  their  religious  rode  ablutions  ore  undoubtedly 
prcscrilicd  in  certain  cases,  but  there  is  no  analogy  between 
those  cases  and  the  cases  in  which  the  Christian  rite  of 
baptism  is  performed ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  those  ablutions,  which  were  supposed  to  wash  awav 
impurities,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  baptism,  witli  which 
has  always  been  connected,  in  some  degree,  the  notion  of 
the  washing  away  of  moral  impurity. 

We  possess,  however,  the  most  authentic  and  satisfactory 
information,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  there  appeared  in 
the  wild  coimtry,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  a  pro- 
phet whose  name  was  John,  who  called  upon  the  people 
of  .ludtea  to  adopt  stricter  rules  of  life,  to  expect  the  im- 
mediate coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  repent 
Great  multitudes  attended  the  preaching  of  John.  Most 
of  thoM'  w  ho  beanl  him  received  him  as  a  prophet  sent  of 
(■<m1.  He  required  of  those  who  became  his  disciples  that 
they  shouhl  be  baptizeti.  This  was  done  in  the  nver,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  rito  seems,  in  this  case,  to  have  been 
t wo- fold ;  1.  lU'pentance,  or  renouncing  former  opinbns 
and  practiws:  and,  2.  Proselytism,  or  the  taking  John  to 
be  tlu'ir  general  spiritual  or  religious  guide  and  authority. 
On  account  of  his  reciuirinu'  his  proselytes  to  submit  to  this 
riti\  the  name  of  the  Baptist  was  given  him. 

The  part  which  John  sustains  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity is  subordinate  to  that  of  a  more  sacred  character, 
and  we  hear  little  afterwanls  of  any  sert,  or  community, 
or  church,  held  together  by  a  common  reverence  for 
the  name  of  John,  and  the  individuals  of  it  baptized  into 
that  name.  Among  those  who  acknowledged  John  as  a 
divine  prophet,  and  received  baptism  at  his  hands,  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  long-e.xpected  Messiah,  at  whoso 
baptism  there  was  a  su]iernatural  appearance  in  the  air, 
and  a  voice  licard,  which  declared  him  to  bo  tho  '  beloved 
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Son  of  God,  in  \vhoni  he  was  woll  pleased/  John  also  bore 
hid  testimony  Ihat  Jcsiis  was  the  Mensiah.  Jesus,  under 
the  eApeciul  direction  and  with  the  neniliar  assistance  of  the 
Most  Hi^ih,  Ibundod  that  p^reat  cnurch  or  conniiiinity  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  rare  are  now  com- 
prehended, and  appointed  that  admission  into  this  church 
should  be  accfimpanied  by  the  rite  of  baptism. 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  himself  l>aptize.  Rut 
while  he  was  himself  employed  in  diffusing  that  new  and 
sacred  truth  which  he  came  to  cfmimunicate,  and  in  the]ier- 
ibrmance  of  those  miracles  by  which  his  claim  to  )h*  a  divine 
teacher  was  estahli>hed,  his  apostles  and  others  of  his  more 
eminent  disci]>los  did  baptize,  and  many  tltvked  to  their 
baptism.  (John  iv.  1,  *J.)  Tliis  was  dtme  under  th(!  eye 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  their  master,  but  after  his  re- 
surrection he  f^ave  a  more  dire<^t  sanction  to  the  practice, 
and  in  fuel  established  the  rite  as  a  perpetual  onlinance  in 
his  religion,  saying  to  his  apostles — *  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  naticms,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  F'ather, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commamled  you.' 
(Matt,  xxviii.  lU.) 

The  apostles  acted  according  to  this  injunction.   The  lan- 

5uage  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  Jews  at 
erusalem  was  this : — *  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  f)r  the  remission  of  >ins: 
when  they  that  gladly  receive<l  his  word  were  b:iptizc<l,  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand.'  (Acts  ii.  'Mi,  41.)  In  the 
•i^hth  chapter  of  the  Acts  we  have  an  account  of  two  re- 
markable liaptisms  by  Philip :  and  in  the  same  book  are  so 
many  accounts  of  the  performance  of  this  rile  when  there 
was  a  profession  made  of  belief  in  Christ,  and  there  are  at 
the  same  time  so  many  allusions  to  the  practice  in  the  apos- 
tolic epistles,  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  re- 
garde<l  by  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  as  an  instituted 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  church.  The  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  diflfered  little,  if  at  all.  from  the  baptism  of 
John.     It  implied  repentance,  and  faith  in  Christ. 

The  washing  was  no  inapt  symbol  of  this  change.  When 
formally  administered  by  some  oflicer  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  assembly,  it  was 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  the  convert  took  upon 
himself  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  was  an  intelligible 
act  about  which  there  could  afterwards  he  no  dispute.  The 
convert  might  relapse ;  but  if  he  had  once  been  baptized, 
there  was  once  a  time  when  he  had  professed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  when  he  had  given  a  solemn  pledge  that  he 
put  away  his  Heathen  or  Jewish  opinions  and  practices, 
and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  performance  of  the  rite  by  an  apostle,  or  by 
a  penon  commissione<l  by  the  apostles,  or  by  any  other  jier- 
aon  who  was  himself  a  Cliristian,  and  who  pn>fesscd  that  he 
was  performing  the  rite  as  a  Christian  onlinance,  and  in 
olieflicncc  to  the  command  of  Christ,  was  an  assurance  to 
the  person  baptized  that  he  was  received  into  the  Christian 
Church,  that  he  was  henceforth  io  be  acknowliMlged  by  the 
whi'le  Christian  community  as  one  of  themselves,  and  was 
become  entitletl  to  all  the  blessings  and  ailvantages  which 
attend  those  who  are  diM'iples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  parish 
n'gi»4tcrs  are  not  of  births  but  of  baptisms,  and  tlioy  are  the 
authoritative  records  of  the  admission,  by  this  rite,  of  {lersons 
into  the  Christian  Church. 

DifTerent  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  atnount  of  the 
advantages  which  ensue  on  the  performance  of  this  rite. 
Sonic  reganl  it  as  not  (»f  itself  bringing  with  it  any  advan- 
tages, hut  as  iK'ing  merely  initiatory,  and  consider  that  the 
advantages  of  a  profession  of  Chrir^tianity  spring  fn>m  other 
wurre^  within  the  pn)fession  its4?lf.  Some  regard  it  as  in  itself 
an  actual  washing  away  of  all  former  sins,  and.  in  the  case 
of  infants  of  tlicir  p-.irtiripati«in  in  thu  guilt  of  Adam  ;  and 
umler  this  impression,  we  find  lhat,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  there  uere  tho>e  who  deferred  submitting  to  the 
rile  till  near  the  close  of  their  lives,  that  the  guilt  of  a  whole 
life  might  thus  he  washed  away.  Others  have  taken  their 
friand  on  the  derlaratinii  of  the  a{H)stle  (Acts  ii.  :{k).  that 
thost»  who  were  baptized  sboiild  re<'cive  the  gil>  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  imagine  that  there  is  ntiw  some  etVusion  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  |H'rs<>n  bapti/cd.  Some  attribute  to  this  rite 
what  is  ( allud  an  immortali/.ing  ellicacy,  so  lhat  b)  baptism 
alone  a  ])erson  iMmmes  entitled  to  that  immortality  which 
Jesus  of  N'l/aretli  revealwl ;  and  i)thers,  again,  reiranl  bap- 
tism and  regeneration  as  corivl'itive.  TIicm*  opinions  have 
ail  given  'x-casion  to  controversies  in  the  Church. 


The  manner  in  \ihich  it  was  performed  appears  to  hax'e 
been  at  first  by  complete  immersion.  John  baptized  in  the 
Jordan :  and  in  another  place  (John  iii.  23)  it  is  said  that 
he  baptized  in  Enon.  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  there.  Tbe  Ethiopian  eunuch  went  down  into  tho 
water  to  receive  baptism  from  Philip.  The  wonls  baptism, 
and  to  baptize,  are  Greek  terms,  which  imply,  in  their 
ordinary  acceptation,  u^as/iinff,  or  dippinf^.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  whether  entire  immersion  were  trie  prac- 
tice in  the  primitive  church,  but  whether  it  was  regarded  as 
so  essentially  a  part  of  the  ordinance  that  there  could  be 
no  baptism  without  it ;  and  against  that  opinion  it  is 
argued,  that  this  is  nowhere  declared  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures:  that  a  partial  washing  is,  as  a  symbol,  or 
an  initiatory  rite,  as  eflicieiit  as  an  entire  immersion  ; 
that  there  is  no  evi<lence  that  entire  immersion  was  in  all 
cases  demanded  by  tho  ai>ostles ;  that  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  the  three  thousand  converts  who  were  baptized 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  received  the  rile  at  Jerusalem  by 
immersion ;  that  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xvi.  33),  the 
Jailer  and  his  family  were  baptized  by  St.  Paul  in  the  night 
immediately  after  they  liad  made  the  profession  of  their 
faith,  when  it  is  impn^bablo  that  the  means  were  at  hand 
for  entire  immersion  ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  apostles  would  have  declined  to  Cfimmuiiicate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Christianity  where  they  perceived  faith  and  re- 
l)entance,  though  the  party  were  in  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely  inconvenient,  to  per- 
form the  rite  in  the  usual  manner;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  entire  immersion  is  not  essential  to  tho  ordinance. 

The  words  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of 
this  rite  arc  thought,  by  most  persons,  to  be  prescribed  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself: — *  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  II(dy  Ghost.*  These 
words  have  been  adopted  as  the  formula  by,  it  is  believed, 
every  church  ;  }et  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  these 
words  to  have  been  used  as  a  baptismal  formula  in  any  of 
tho  baptisms  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  hook  of 
Acts ;  and  in  the  account  of  some  of  them  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  parties  were  baptized  in  tho  name  of  Jesus.  (See 
Acts  ii.  38,  and  xix.  5.)  It  would  seem,  from  the  manner 
in  which  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Kp.  i.  1 1-17), 
as  if  there  were  at  that  time  some  danger  lest  eminent 
Christians  should  l>e  ambitious  of  having  baptisms  in  their 
own  names. 

The  opinions  of  the  Christian  world  have  been  much 
divided  with  respect  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  is  proper 
to  administer  tho  onlinance.  AVhen  Christianity  addresses 
herself  to  tho  unconverted,  the  proper  time  evidently  is  when- 
ever the  faith  and  re{>entancc  necessarj*  are  perccivc<l  to  be 
complete ;  but  the  (|uestion  relates  to  the  case  of  nations 
which  are  already  Christianizeil.  and  it  properly  assumes 
this  form : — Shall  the  performance  of  tho  rite  be  delayed 
till  the  ofl'spring  of  Christian  parents  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  religious  knowledge  to  have  the  faith,  and,  if  need 
be.  the  reiH'ntance  of  the  convert?  ur  shall  those  who  nre 
born  in  Christian  households,  and  for  whom  thero  is  tho 
serious  hiteiition  entertained  by  those  who  arc  their  imtural 
protectors  to  bring  them  up  in  the  faith  and  knowledge 
of  the  Christian,  lie  <le\ote<l  early  by  their  protectors  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  admitted,  in  their  still  uncouM-ious 
state,  to  whatever  advantages  may  be  8upp<iscd  attend  tho 
I)erformance  of  this  rite  ?  AVitboiit  entering  at  large  into 
the  controversy  which  has  been  raised  on  this  t>oint,wo  may 
observe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  any  profession  of  faith  or  re- 
pentance can  only  be  made  by  persons  of  some  maturity  of 
judgment,  unci  that  therefore  the  ordinance  mhmus  lietter 
adapted  to  the  rase  of  t)ersons  whi>  have  attained  to  those 
years  in  which  it  may  Ir»  ex|H'<'ted  ihat  there  is  seme  ac- 
(|uaintaiice  with  the  cxidence  by  which  the  divine  commis- 
sion of  our  Saviour  is  proved,  some  kiiowltMlire  of  the  naturn 
of  the  d(K<trine  taught  hv  him.  and  some  real  sense  of  the 
ad\aiitag«'S  which  attend  tbe  true  Itelievers  in  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  allegi*<l  that  there  is  mtthing  in  Iho 
New  Testam«*nt  which  relates  to  the  hapti^mof  the  offspring 
of  parents  themselves  Christian,  but  only  to  the  baptism  of 
comertetl  ]HTsons,  leaving  us  without  an  authoritative  di- 
rection in  tlie  ease  :  that  it  was  natural  for  the  first  ivmverts, 
who  were  Jews,  to  infer  an  analogy  U'tween  this  rite  and 
the  initiator)'  rite  of  Judai«m,which.  by  tlie  divine  (*emmand, 
wa4  to  be  |M'rformed  in  infancy,  ontl  which  brought  the  per- 
son who  receive<l  it  within  tho  sco]ic  of  tli«i  promise*  to 
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Abraham  and  h\^  soe<1,  as  baptism  diil  within  the  scope  of 
the  promises  to  believerfi  in  Christ ;  that  we  read  in  the 
Hcriptures  uf  whulo  lionsohobls  bein^  baptizerl  at  once  :  that 
infant-baptism  certainly  did  prevail  in  the  Church  at  u  very 
early  period  :  that  it  has  been  receive^l  by  the  autboritieK  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  Churrhes  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  other  I'rutostant  Churches  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
uniong  thoKO  who  attribute  a  saving;  etllcacy  in  any  form  to 
the  onli nance,  it  is  tolH3  supposed  that  a  parent  would  think 
himself  criminal  if  he  neglected  to  obtain  this  blesbiM^for  his 
child  at  the  earliest  period  pu««sible ;  and  aniont;  those  who 
re^rard  it  as  but  initiatory,  that  there  is  a  pmpriety  in  Christian 
parents  presenting  their  offspring  newly-born  in  a  Christian 
temple,  and  pledging  themsehen  to  a  Christian  minister, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  congrc*;ation,  that  they 
will  brin^  it  up  in  the  knuwled>^e  and  fear  of  God  throui^li 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Quakers  and  some  other  Christians  contend  against 
the  perixstuily  of  the  ordinance.  They  say  that  it  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  apostolic  ajie,  or.  at  most,  only  for  per- 
sons of  mature  ape  who  have  been  converted  from  Hea- 
thenism or  Judaism.  Against  this  opinion  there  is  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Church.  Wc  find  at  the  very  close 
of  the  Scripture  history  the  apostles  and  other  Christians 
proceeding  with  their  baptisms ;  and  at  the  very  iM-^jiinninj^ 
of  that  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  Chun*h  which  is  to  be 
collected  from  writers  whose  works  are  nut  in  the  New  Tes- 
tiiment,  we  fnid  the  ordinance  in  use  anionic  believers.  The 
inference  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  by 
which  he  instituted  the  ordinance,  were  understood  by  his 
apostles  to  mean,  that  all  persons  should  be  admitted  into 
his  Church  by  this  rite,  ami  that  they  transmitted  this  sense 
of  them  to  those  who  afterwards  were  the  teachers  in  the 
Church. 

When  baptism  was  received  as  a  permanent  onhnancc  of 
the  Christian  Church,  suitable  places  were  ))rovided,  called 
baptisteries,  which,  in  some  instances,  preceded  churches, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  point  about  which  other  edifices  arose, 
forming  an  entire  church.  Of  these  baptisteries,  it  is  be- 
lieved, ntme  remain  in  England;  but  in  many  of  the 
larger  churches  of  England,  a  portion  of  the  building  is  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  this  rite,  and  contains  the  yofi/, 
so  called  from  fons,  a  fountain,  perhaps  in  reference  to 
the  original  baptisteries,  the  s))rings  or  running  strt^ams  of 
the  East,  or  as  the  Spring  of  that  water  which  was  supposed 
to  be  life-giving.  The  maintenance  of  a  font  in  the  church 
for  baptism  is  enjoined  on  every  parish.  Tlie  old  fonts  of 
England  have  capacious  basins,  largo  enough  to  receive  the 
entire  body  of  the  infant.  It  \\as  the  practice  of  the  Enixli-^h 
Church,  from  the  beginning,  to  immerse  the  whole  body. 
(Sec  Fuller's  Chnrvh  Ih/sfonj,  p.  lO'J.)  Tyndale,  writing  at 
the  cvc  of  the  Keformatiiiti,  si)eaks  of  it  as  the  general 
practice,  and  says  that  the  exceptions  were  in  ca>es  uf  sick- 
ness, when  the  water  was  only  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
infant.  Dr.  John  Jones,  writmg  in  \57[)  on  the  early  cul- 
ture of  children,  incidentally  notices  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  old  priests  of  that  time  were  accustomed  to  dip  the 
child  very  zealously  to  the  bottom  of  the  i<>nt.  A  few 
years  later  the  practice  was  giving  way,  and  the  cU'itoni  of 
sprinkling  only  becotning  general ;  for  Chappell,  Bishop  of 
Cork,  in  the  account  which  he  has  lefl  of  himself,  says  that 
lie  was  dipped,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  parish  in  which 
he  was  born.  He  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
rcii;n  of  Elizabeth.  Since  then  the  baptism  of  infae.ts  by 
imnler^ion  has  been  almost  entirely  di.'tused  in  Englanci. 
[See  Font.] 

At  the  Ketormatiim  it  was  intended  to  continue  an  antient 
practice  in  the  ba]itism  of  infants — the  trine  immersion : 
and  there  was  an  ordinance  for  the  purpose  in  the  reign  of 
Edwanl  VI.  This  has  reference  to  the  three  persons  in  the 
Cxodhead  named  in  administering  the  rite ;  and  when  per- 
formed according  to  what  is  sup|)osed  to  lie  the  genuine 
antient  usage,  at  the  first  immersiim  the  right  side  must  be 
downward,  at  the  second  the  left,  and  at  the  third  the  face. 
Instancfs  do  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants in  the  English  Church  is  thus  |)erformed« 

It  has  alwa\s  been  an  object  with  the  autltOrities  in  the 
('hurch  uf  Englaud  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  the  public 
font  in  the  chun'h.  Private  baptism  is  rather  connived  at 
than  allowed,  exet^pt  in  cases  in  which  there  is  sickness  or 
hazard  of  life :  nor  is  the  clergyman  in  these  cases  to  per- 
form the  full  service*,  but  only  so  much  as  may  be  needful, 
in  the  estimation  uf  himself  and  the  parents,  for  satisfaction 


that  the  child,  if  it  dies,  die  not  unbaptized.  The  friends  of 
the  infant  must  stdl  repair  to  the  church  for  the  completion 
of  the  ceremony.  Among  Dissenters  the  baptism  of  infiinU 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  iKM'formed  at  home. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessar}'  that  the  rite  bhoold  be  per- 
formed by  a  clergyman.  The  Church  of  England  allowa,  in 
certain  cases,  of  lay  baptism  ;  and  it  was  on  this  allowance, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  Sir  John  Nivholl  rested  the  case 
in  his  judgment  pronounced  on  the  11  th  of  December,  1609. 
in  the  case  of  Kemp  and  AVickcs,  clerk.  Articles  were 
offeriHl  against  the  clergyman  for  refusing  to  inter  the  child 
of  two  of  his  parishioners  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
baptized.  It  was  proved  that  it  had  licen  baptized  by  a  dii- 
scntini;  minister.  Sir  John  Nicholl's  judgment  waa,  thai 
the  baptism  was  so  far  suflicicnt,  and  that  the  clergyman  bad 
acted  contrary  to  the  law.  Severe  remarks  hayOt  .hovereTi 
been  made  cxtra-judicially  on  thib  determination. 

The  Church  rc'(|uirea  that  at  baptism  there  shall  be  «poii« 
sors,  from  spumlro,  to  promise,  or,  in  our  own  Saxon  tongue 
frn(lf(t(hors^\v\»t,tlm()ther¥i\\\\o  j)ledge  themselves  that  tb« 
infant  shall  he  brought  up  in  a  Christian  way.  They  are  to 
be  not  less  than  three :  for  a  male  child  two  men  and  one 
woman  ;  for  a  female  child  two  women  and  one  man.  Thii 
practice  is  of  great  antiijuity  in  the  Church.  It  is  aupposed 
to  have  originated  in  times  of  persecution,  when  the  puronti 
might  he  hurried  awiiy  to  death ;  and  it  secured  for  their 
helpless  oflVpring  some  degree  of  attention  from  friends  of 
the  family,  who  thus  i^olemnly  pledged  themseWea  to  see 
that  the  child  was  bnmglu  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth.  The  reason  has  ceased,  but  the  practice  remains. 
Its  etfect  is  to  introduce  one  other  social  tie  among  private 
families  and  friends  ;  and  persons  who  voluntarily  under- 
take the  ofTice  cannot  hold  themselves  absolutely  excused 
from  some  attention  to  the  religious  education  of  the  infuita 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  death,  or  the  criminal  negli- 
gence, of  its  natural  protectors. 

Another  incident  to  baptism,  as  administered  in  tbeSn^ 
lish  Chundi,  is  the  giving  a  name  to  the  child.  In  th 
Christians  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Jews 
who  assiiii.id  u  name  when  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
porfornied.  The  name  thus  given  during  the  perforqa- 
anceofone  of  the  sacraments  is  appn>priately  called  the 
Christian  name.  The  surname,  or  name  of  addition*  is 
not  on  this  occasion  mentioned ;  and  it  is  obacrTahle,  thai 
though  there  arc  fre(|uent  instances  of  the  change  dT  tlM 
surname  in  after  life,  the  instances  arc  extremely  rare  of 
any  change  in  the  Christian  name.  In  the  Catholic  Churclif 
indeed,  this  name  is  not  unfrequently  changed  by  persons 
who  enter  holy  orders,  or  into  any  religious  society ;  out  the 
P'nglish  Protestant  Church  seems  not  to  haye  (Minted  out 
the  way  in  which  the  change  can  be  legally  effected,  though 
some  have  maintained  that  it  may  lie  changed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishop,  if  solicited  by  the  party  at  the  time 
when  presenting  himself  for  conflrmaticm. 

The  Church  of  England  retains  the  signing  the  infant 
with  the  sign  of  the  cn)ss,  as  a  token  that  it  is  hoped  it  will 
become  a  goo<l  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  one  of  the 
cerennmies  which  the  English  reformers  thought  it  oxpt- 
dient  to  retain  from  many  ceremonies  with  which  this  oivli- 
nance  had  been  loaded  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Chureh* 
These  additions  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinance  began  at  a 
yery  early  period.  Tertullian,  a  C'hristian  writer,  who  1)ou- 
rishcd  from  about  a.p.  PJl  to  A.n.  'JIG,  says  that  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  give  the  baptized  ]ierson  milk  and  honey, and 
that  he  abstained  from  washing  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  giving  of  salt  the  touching  the  mouth  and  ears 
with  saliva,  anointing,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and,  lastlff 
formal  exorcism,  were  by  degrees  introduced  into  the  oroU 
nance :  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  ttiem  were  the  practice  of  the 
English  unrcfnrmed  Church.  The  sign  of  the  cross  w^ 
alone  retained:  but  this  gaye  great  offence  to  the  party  of 
reformers  called  Puritans,  who  would  have  brought  bach 
everything  in  n'spcct  of  religion  to  what  they  conceived  to 
Ikj  the  preceilent,  or  the  express  directions  of  Scripture. 

The  most  important  treatises  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
are,  The  Uistnnj  of  Infant  1i*nitiftm,  by  William  Wall,  U.D., 
1 705 ;  Urflpctinns nn  Mr,  ll'afV^  Ilistnn/ of  Ir^fimt  Havtitm, 
by  John  Gale,  D.I>..  1711;  Drfpme  nf'the  History  qfinfioU 
jitiptism  against  thr  lipflfrtinn^  nj  Sir,  Ga^e  anaotherSt  b/ 
W.  Wall,  1720;  Ilistury  of  Baptism,  by  Uubert  Robinsunv 
1  700. 

BAITIST  (JOHN  BAPTIST  MONNOYKR)  was 
lK)rn  at  J^islo,  in  the  Y«^ar   lft3.').     He  commenced  his 
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f^Uflies  at  Antwerp,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an 
htstorical  painter :  f)ut  uiowinK  ditlhU'iil  of  his  powers  in 
that  hrunrli  of  art.  he  had  the  <;ooil  sense  to  relituiuiKh  it, 
and  devote  himself  to  on  humliler  walk,  chielly  the  repre- 
sentation of  fruit  and  llowers,  in  wliii-h  he  showed  f^reat 
talent  and  actinired  hi<;h  reputation.  He  went  early  to 
Paris,  where  the  spirit  and  novelty  of  his  style  soon  attracted 
attention  ;  aiul  he  wiis  eiiijai^ed  to  ornament  the  palares  of 
Vcrsailk'S.  Meudon,  Marly,  tind  Trianon.  He  was  elected 
into  the  Acaileiny  in  lGii3.  At  the  invitation  of  Lord 
Montap^ue,  then  Kn^li'ih  auihassador  at  l^lris,  he  accompa- 
nied that  nohleinan  to  Kuixlaud,  wluTe  he  comnu'nced  his 
Sraetiee  by  deenratin^  Montajjue  House,  now  the  British 
fuiteuni,  with  a  beautiful  series  of  embellishments.  He 
continued  in  this  country  nearly  twentj  years,  enjoying 
uninterrupted  patronai^^e  :  and  his  works  form  cunspicuous 
ornaments  in  the  mansions  of  the  various  nobility  and 
gentry  by  whom  he  was  employed.  There  is  at  Kensinj^ton 
Palaee  a  liH)kin«r-^las«(  uhirh  he  embellished  with  ^arlamls 
of  tliiwers,  in  his  happiust  manner,  for  Queen  Mary  II., who 
Was  M  pleased  with  observing  the  progress  of  the  work,  that 
she  sat  by  durin>;  urarlv  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
cn«;a(;ed  on  it. 

Baptist  was  more  employed  in  ornamentini(  halls,  stair- 
cases, and  the  interior  of  apartments,  than  in  paiulincr 
detached  pictures.  The  boldness  and  vivacity  of  his  style 
oro  admirably  adapted  to  tliat  >ort  of  emlK'llishment;  but 
even  in  his  easel-pictures  there  is  merit  euouKh  to  rank 
him  amon^r  tiie  mtist  eminent,  practitiiiuers  in  his  branch  of 
art.  His  eiimpasitions  of  llowers  are  like  the  accidental 
combinations  of  nature — varieil,  lluctuatint^.  and  ^'racefid  : 
his  execution  is  surpassiu<;l\  liuent  and  >pu-ited  :  his  tomrh 
firm  and  discriminating;  and  his  rohmrin^  has  all  the 
freshness  of  reality 

Baptist  certainly  cannot  be  compared  w  ilh  Van  Huysum, 
Rachel  Ru>seh,  or  Mi^nou.  in  di'pth  of  tone,  rctlnement  of 
touch,  or  exquisite  rini»hin<;;  )ct  he  has  letlt  simic  works 
which  show  that  he  mi^ht  luive  acquiivd  considerable 
excellence  even  in  those  (pialities  had  he  strenuously  di- 
rected his  attention  io  them.  Six  drawin^R  which  he  exe- 
cuted for  the  Duke  of  Ormond  may  be  adduced  in  protif  of 
thii:  they  are  representations  of  Kast  Indian  binls.  after  | 
nature,  painted  in  water  cohntrs  on  vellum,  and  not  le>s  re- ' 
markable  for  truth  anil  expression  than  for  ta-^te  and 
delicacy  of  pencilling.  A  few  plates  are  extant  etched  by 
Baptist,  after  his  own  designs:  tlie  subjects  are  vases  with 
fluvrers,  &c.,  and  are   e\ec.ut«;d  wtth  ^reat  lightness  and 

Bpiiit. 

Baptist  died  in  KilMJ.  aired  iM.  He  left  a  sttn,  Anthony 
Munnoyer,  calleil  Youn^  ISapti.**!,  who  practiced  in  his  man- 
ner, but  who,  allhoutfh  by  no  means  destitute  of  talent,  fell 
far  Khort  of  th(>  excellenee  iittaineil  bv  his  father. 

BAPTIST.  .lOIlN  (;AS1»AK.  was  a   native  of  Ant- 
werp, and  a  pupil  of  Hoschaert.      lie  came  to  England  j 
dunnjff  the  civil  w  ars,  and  sitsciI  in  Lambert's  army;    but-, 
after  the  restoration,  returned  to  his  ori^rinal  pi-ofession,  and  : 
wat  much  emplo\C4l  by  Sir  IVter  l>'ly.  in  {minting;  his  dra-  j 
peries  and  biu*k-t; rounds :  he  worked  oei'aMttnaUy  also  for ' 
kneller  and   Riley.     He  was  not  without  orii^inal  talent, 
and  niaiL?  designs  fur  tupestrii'i  which  evince  cuiisiderable 
»%kill  in  flrawint;.     There  iM  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  in  St. 
Bui'tliolomew's  Hotipital  bv  this  Hiii>«t.     He  died  in  H\\i\. 

BAPTISTKKV,  an  a'ntieiit  buildinif,  in  which  Chris- 
tians performed  the  cereiiKMiy  (»f  baptism.  The  wonl  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  ihiirntrrytiuov,  a  lar^e  vaM\  labrum. 
(•r  piscina  of  the  friKidarium  use<l  to  wash  in.  [See  Bath.] 
(rUu.  lib.  *2,  ep.  17;  hb.  ;»,  ep.  6.)  It  wan  called  by  the 
Rouians  bapti^ffrium,  from  whence  is  derived  the  word 
baptistery,  a  plmuj  in  which  the  ceremony  of  Christian 
baptism  was  |>erforiiie<l.  It  is  most  pntbable  that  the  early 
Christians  bapti/.ed  tor  a  lun^  time  alter  the  primitive 
manner  which  was  prartiM*d  by  St.  .lohn  (Matt.  iii.  (j.  lfi>. 
Baptisteries  Metre  iilierwards  ere<^ted  on  a  lai'Ke  nealc,  for  the 
purpose  of  nu'cixmi;  a  ^reat  numlMsr  of  individuals. 

Theae  baptisteries  isunerally  stand  near  the  churtdics  to 
whi^  they  lieloni^ :  the  form  is,  tor  the  moat  part,  hexafn>- 
nal,  although  some  are  circular :  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  form  of  these  buiblincH  was  imitated  from  some 
apartment  in  a  Human  bath.  [Sin:  Bath,  and  tlie  plan  of  a 
Rtmian  Imth  dincovereil  at  Bolo>;na,  cap.  \i.  of  Cameron's 
Roman  Hafhs:  and  theChureh  of  Santa  Maria  Mop^iore, 
near  Nocera.  formerU  a  Roman  bath. J  (See  the  vignette 
M  th«  commencemeut  of  the  same  work.) 


The  niost  celebrated  existing  baptisteries  arc  those  of 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Pisa :  the  most  antient  is  the  bap- 
tistery of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  near  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  Laterano,  at  Rome,  commonly  said  to  have  l)ecn 
erected  by  Constantino  the  Great.  The  plan  of  tliis  build- 
ing is  an  octagon,  with  a  small  portico  at  the  entrance ; 
the  interior  is  decorated  with  ei^j^ht  most  beautiful  porphyry 
columns,  the  tineht  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  These  columns, 
unequal  in  diameter,  support  an  architrave,  o\er  which  eijxht 
small  white  marble  column k  are  placed :  aljove  this  se<'ond 
order  there  is  an  attic  dtxH^rated  with  pilasters,  and  this  is 
crfiwntvl  with  a  dome.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  fre^cos, 
consistin<;  of  subjects  from  the  Gospel  and  the  principal 
events  of  the  rei^n  (»f  Couirtantine.  In  the  centre  of  the 
l)ui1flin<r  there  is  an  octangular  basin,  three  feet  deep,  lincil 
and  ))aved  with  marble.  A  modern  ibnt  now  stands  in  the 
centre  t>f  this  ba>in,  raised  on  steps  of  marble.  The  dia- 
meter of  this  structure  is  alxmt  seventy-five  feet  (accordin*i; 
to  the  measurement  of  NoUi) ;  and  it  apiM>ars  to  have  been 
constru<-tcd  with  the  materials  of  other  buildin{J[s.  Eustace 
calls  this  structure  a  chapel,  and  informs  us  that  in  it  *  only, 
and  ui)oii  thecvoB  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  was  public  bap- 
tism administered  in  Rome;  many  majrniticent  ccfn^monies, 
which  (Ktcupied  the  whole  ni^ht,  accompanied  this  so- 
lemnity.'    (Eustace's  (Vasn.  Tniir.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.) 

The  Baptistery  of  Floreni*e,  which  is  also  octangular,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  one  hundreil  feet,  atvonlinin:  to  the  plan 
in  a  work  entitled  Mpfmpolitttmi  FiorrnU'na,  s^tands  op- 
posite to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Cathedral.  The  date 
id'  its  first  construction  is  imknown :  the  Florentim>s  prt>- 
tend  that  it  was  orit^inally  a  temple  to  Mars.  In  the 
internal  arrangement,  sixtei^n  larf^e  (franite  ctdiimns  aro 
employed  to  support  a  gallery,  which  is  carried  nearly  all 
round  the  interior;  the  vaulting  is  decorated  with  mosaics, 
by  Andrea  Tafi,  the  scholar  of  Cimabuc  ;  on  the  pavement 
is  a  lar^e  circle  of  copper,  with  numerical  figures  and  sitjns 
of  the  ztKliae  ui)on  it;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  strxxi 
orijjfinally  a  very  fine  octagonal  basin.  The  external  fa(;ades 
are  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  dcMgned  in  that 
peculiar  style  of  Florentine  architecture  of  which  Giotto  wa<( 
the  father.  Possibly  this  edifice  may  have  been  erected  after 
his  dcsif^ns.  The  three  ^reat  bronze  doors  are  celebrated  lor 
the  beauty  of  their  bas-ndiefs,  and  for  the  marble  and  bronze 
fi|:ures  above  them.  The  valves  of  tlie  df>ors  are  divided 
into  pannels,  on  which  are  roi»rescnted  the  principal  events 
of  the  life  of  St.  John—'  the  cardinal  and  theoloisical  virtues' 
(Eustace's  CVci««.  7V>Hr),and  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  so  important  was  the  subject  considered, 
that  learned  men  were  engaged  to  select  subjects  fur  the 
sculptor.  These  individuals  w^re  Nicolo  da  Uzzano  and 
Lionartlo  d'Arezzo.  One  of  these  doors  was  executed  as 
early  as  4330,  and  in  after  times  eulogised  by  Michael 
An^relo  in  the  hif^hest  st\le  of  panegyric.  Tlie  moM  cele- 
brated of  the>e  doors  was  made  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  (Sec 
thirty- four  en^ravintrs  of  Aa  Terza  I^trta  di  San  Ginvawti 
di  Firfinze,  Firenze,  1773,  in  kmall  fulii>,  in  the  Brilisli 
Museum.)  Another  was  made  under  his  direction,  Bs»!«ted 
b>  many  other  artificers.  Fifty  years  were  employed  in 
makintr  and  completing;  them.  (See  the  work  quoted  above, 
in  which  are  also  publife>hed  the  contracts  for  their  execu- 
tion.)    The  most  antient  was  made  by  Andrea  of  I'isa. 

The  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  erected  U'tween  the  jears  1152 
and  1 160,  by  Diotisalvi,  is  of  a  singular  design.  The  plan 
is  <'ircuhir,  with  a  diameter  of  116  feet ;  the  walls  are  eipht 
feet  thick;  the  building  is  raised  on  three  8tia)s,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  a  pear.  The  external 
elevation  is  divide«l  into  three  stories:  in  the  basement  iho 
•olumus,  twenty  in  number,  are  enpa^ed,  and  have  arches 
Bprinirin^  from  wlumn  to  column,  witli  a  Ixild  I'ornice  above ; 
in  the  first  story  the  columns  are  smaller,  stand  out  in  relief, 
and  are  placed  closer  tog«»ther  ;  and  the  order  is  surmounteil 
with  pinnacles  and  hif^h  pediments,  placed  at  equal  fli»>tanres : 
the  terminations  of  these  parta  arc  rrownetl  with  statum. 
Above  this  is  an  attic  story,  decorated  with  other  hi)(h  pefh- 
ments.  pinnacles,  and  staAuea.  The  dome,  which  is  covered 
with  leacl.  is  intersected  hy  long  hnes  of  ver>'  prominent  fret- 
work :  all  the  lines  meet  in  a  little  cornice  near  the  top,  and 
terminate  in  another  dome,  above  which  is  a  statue  of  St. 
John.  The  interior  is  much  admiired  for  its  proportions :  eight 
granite  columns,  placed  between  four  piers  decorated  wiih 
pilasters,  are  arranged  nniml  the  basement  stor>',  which 
su)i|iort  a  second  order  of  piem,  arranged  in  a  similar 
mauuer,  on  which  the  doiii«  rwtSy  which  i»  famotti  for  ita 


echo,  as  tlioaiilcs  produce  the  well-knonrii  cnWl  of  «'1li!tpr'r- 
i^);-glllIc^ics.  In  ttio  plan  drawn  by  J.  anil  F.  ilu  Milunin, 
preiervttd  in  the  British  Museum,  cnluiuns  utv  mil  Hhowci  in 
tho  hitvriur.  In  the  luiddlc  of  tho  buptistirry  i*  a  Urge 
octaf^tial  haiin  uf  iniirblii,  rained  on  Ihrcti  stu|H.  Within 
ths  buin  thuru  are  four  circular  placuti  bolliiwcd  out  fur 
wator,  and  round  tho  centre  of  the  basin,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  pcdtnttal,  i-i  a  pltK'e  likewise  hnlluwud  uut  fur  the  prti-xt. 
Who  \ru>  thus  onnbled  In  turn  froui  onu  hmtia  lu  the  utliur. 
By  ihii  moaus  contusion  wis  prevented,  whirli  would  uiliur- 
wuic  have  occurred  from  th<>  crowd  pnisiiini';  to  iiue  ttidu  of 
the  font  onlv.  Thti  city  of  HiLvcnnii  aiul  the  epiiieniiul  citiGi 
of  Tuscany  have  alito  their  baplisU'rich. 

The  lar|j!esl  known  haplialt'iY  ever  erocleil  was  Ihat 
belonging  to  (lie  churirh  of  Stinta  Snjdiiii  ut  Const uiiliiiople, 
wfaiidi  in  said  lu  havo  bMii  wi  spii<'iiiii4  as  In  have  ullce 
served  fbr  the  habitation  of  the  Kiupcror  Basili^icus  ;  mid  in 
U  also  a  very  nunioniUH  bmly  of  persons  oniv  ashcniblcil  in 

Tho  mu1liint!iilar  cdiilces  placed  at  lh>-  sides  of  cat  hiilrnls, 
whicli  are  eall«l  tdiapter-hiuises,  are  very  similar  in  plan  to 
the  auticnt  baptistery.  It  is  {ushiblu  that  they  were  iiiii;!- 
Nally  luied  fur  that  pur|Hii>v.  Hede  luentiuns  a  wooden 
onttfiri/  built  in  haste  al  Vurk  liir  tliu  express  purpose  ol 
baptizing  Kdwin,  kinu  of  Niirthuniberloni).  ott  Easturdav, 
A.u.  627  (BentUaiu's  Hist'irg  ami  Anliiiuilin  1/ thf  dm 
VHtuat  C/iurrh  and  CiUhniral  iit  AVj/) ;  n>>iu  which  cir- 
ciimslanee  it  would  seem  that  baptisteries  woru  formerly 
erected  iik  EnnUnd.  The  liaplisninl  lunt  [sec  Fn^r]  is  not 
tynunymmiH  with  baptitiler)' ;  but  should  Im  applied  iitil; 
to  the'  U^|^:  stone  vessel  iilacud  in  the  rentn'  of  the  bap 
tislery.  At  the  close  of  the  siMh  ci:ntury,  the  baptismal 
Gmts  beloufiins  lo  baptisteries  lie;;uii  to  be  jilacei' 
ehiiTches.  At  a  font  plai-ed  in  a  church  the  Fn-iirh  1 
Cliivi*  nveived  baptism  al  the  hands  ol'  St.  Itcuiis,  1 
bisltuji  of  Hheiinn. 

The  bathi  in  the  EnftUsh  Baptist  meotinft-tiautes  which 
am  ushI  fur  bapUsm  are  railed  baptisteries.    They  are 
iniinably  in  the  places  of  worship. 

iMuntt'auron'a  Mouumeiiln   h)raaf'iiii.  vol.  i. ;   Eust 
Clauiral    'Fuur;    IttnlrifUn  drlle  Ctvm  Ic  fxii  nulabili  di 
firtnte,^.;  dvBmvn'tRvmanBath*;  La  Metrfjioiitana 
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mtiim;  Lu  Tersa  Ptyria  ili  S.  Oinranni  tH  FSrmf, 
small  fulio ;  Nollis  Ptan  uf  RoiiiK ;  and  the  Plim  and  Ele- 
raliiiii  fjf  the  JSajilistfrH  al  Pha,  In-  J.  and  F.  de  Milanis. 
The  two  lust  are  in  ihu  KinK's  Library  ill  tho  British  Mu- 
1.  llaiis,  sections,  and  eluvations  of  thin  building  are 
tciveii  in  a  vurj'  beautiful  ond  accurate  work  by  Mesat*. 
Taylor  and  Cressj',  entitled,  Arrhilerture  qf  the  Middle 
■tfiei  in  /lain.) 

BAL'TISl'S,  a  reliipoui  surt,  and,  in  England,  one 
part  of  tlio  body  known  by  tho  i:eneral  name  of  The 
Three  Dunoininations  of  I'mteatant  Ui«scnlcn.  As  the 
name  implies,  they  hold  pccnliar  ^'iews  on  the  tulyect  of 
Inptisin  ;  maintaining  that  this  Christian  rite  ought  to  be 
administered  by  imnicrsinn,  and  iiut  by  sprinkhngi  mt 
such  an  age  that  the  urdiiianco  can  be  regarded  as  the  pn- 
fciision  of  the  baptiin.1l  person's  own  faith,  and  not  in  in- 
fancy. Such  they  be]ic\-e  wait  the  practice  of  the  apoitolie 
times.  In  vindication  of  their  moiUt  of  performing  the  tmli- 
iianco,  they  lay  great  stress  on  tho  original  word  Parr^tt, 
which  signifies,  as  they  contend,  nothing  but  immcnion. 
They  defiind  tbc  postponement  of  the  rite  from  the  worde 
of  the  huptismul  ciiiiimiskiun,  tn  which  the  Apostles  are 
cumiuanded  to  ti-nch  bufure  they  baptiie.  '  Go  ye  and  Inch 
all  iiaiiiins,  liaiitixini;  them  in  tho  name  of  the  Father,  uid 
uf  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spiiit.'  The  reeeptkm  of  the 
<ius|K'l  being  thus  assuuiiMl  as  an  indispensable  qualiflcattwi 
flir  baplisni,  tlic  Bdptisis  require  tliat  all  to  whom  they 
admiiiisti<r  it  should  rejiunt  uf  their  sins,  believe  in  Chiiat, 
and  joyfully  receive  the  wurd  (  a  profession  to  this  eSect  i* 
made  by  most  persons  wlio  arc  baptized  in  their  communion. 

All  outline  uf  the  churac  I  eristic  opinions  of  this  sect  has 
been  lately  promulgated  in  tho  four  following  heads: 
liit.  That  iiaptisin  commenced  with  the  Christian  diipen- 
satiou,  and  uus  ))eculiar  to  it,  bearing  no  anabgy  to  any 
pri'vious  iitstliutiun,  such  as  circumcision  1  nor  in  any  sense 
derived  frum  previous  enactments,  but  revealed  as  •  podtiTe 
law  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  2dly,  That  baptism  is  only 
scriptural  us  administered  by  the  immersion  of  the  whde 
bmly  in  water  :  3dly,  That  it  cannot  scriplurally  be  admi- 
iiUlcrcd  In  any  but  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  Jeiui ; 
-llbly,  Thai  as  a  command  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  obliga* 
tory  on  all  who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  intended  to  fimn 
a  tireat  line  of  separation  between  Christ  and  the  world. 

The  quentiun  of  baptism  was  brought  before  diBta^nt 
roiincils,  in  the  fifth  century,  whose  dedsiom  were  gireti  in 
I'ai-uur  of  infant  baptism.  Tho  opposite  opinions  warq 
therefore  anatlicniatized ;  and  those  who  held  them  b^> 
curred  tin-  penalties  altaclusd  to  heresy.  The  bapliiopsl 
controversy  is  alludeil  to  in  the  writings  of  wvenuoftbe 
fulhers,  some  of  whom  did  not  seniple,  in  apitaof  ediela  and 
<lerreeH,  to  condemn  tlie  practice  of  baptiiing  infknts,  as  ^ 
dcvintiiui  from  scripture  and  the  early  custom  oftheChuich, 
The  sumo  view  of  tho  subject  was  very  prevalent  in  lb« 
eastern  provinces  of  the  lloman  Empire,  where  it  became  w 
p>i|)ulur  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  when  that  powerfkil 
s>-bism  arose  which  led  to  the  Ibnnation  of  th*  Greek, 
Climfh,  this  was  one  of  the  artides  in  which  an  irreconole- 
able  diltereiice  of  opinion  prevailed  between  the  new  eam- 
miininii  and  tho  old  ;  the  lalter  adhering  lo  its  estaUiebed 
custom  of  sprinkling  infants  in  baptism,  while  the  ftnnef 
perllirmeil  llie  ceremony  by  tvino  immenian. 

The  schism  which  had  occasioned  such  a  dcfbction  from 
the  Cliurch  of  Kome  did  nut  romuve  the  cause  of  ooBtro- 
vcvsy  nmceming  baplism ;  but,  on  the  cuiitrary.  increasMt 
it  by  the  iiitnlcrant  prucecdings  which  were  taken  igainit 
lliiMc  wbii  rct'iivil  ti>  1h!  sileiiceil.  Driven  fniiu  the  bosom 
of  ibeir  own  c.imniuiiiuii,  tlu>y  look  refuge  in  the  chiucbea 
of  Ihi!  Wuldensmi,  in  the  I'alhes  of  Piedmont,  and.  at  a  later 
]H;nisl,j[iimilllH.>disntre(1edspi:tsiii  Germany  and  Flanders 
amongst  uhoni  ihcy  sowinl  the  semis  uf  their  uwu  doetrines. 
The  /eul  with  which  they  laboured  to  spread  their  opinions 
iiiily  made  them  a  more  ciuispiciious  mark  for  nenwculion. 
Iiiipri-iiiiimenr,  exile,  or  deHtb.  was  tlio  fate  uf  those  «b» 
persisted  in  Iheir  aillieruneu  to  this  heresy.  All  the  lonoiB 
oftheChun'hucreiniukcdtorxlingitish  the  oiTensive  tenet; 
hut  su  rapid  was  its  growth  undiTpi-rserution,  thai  the  num- 
bers of  Ihunc  who  pnilassed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  l!llh 
contur]'  are  saiit  by  Moslieim  ta  have  amounted  lo  8(10.1)00. 

From  this  time  tu  the  commeii(i>ment  of  the  Reforma- 
liiin,  (icviiiany  was  the  chief  n-at  of  the  Ba)itist  redirmers; 
from  wlienei!,  following  the  coiirxt  of  the  Rhine,  they  spread 
oier  Holland.  Being  ihus  scattered  over  that  part  of  tba 
cwtiocnt  in  wbicti  ili«  doctrine)  uf  the  R^tiiniMtigii  mn 
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agitated,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
p;.iinin<r  attention  to  their  own  views.      Fn>m  tins  j^roat 
epoch   in  the  history  of  relip^ious  opinions  may  be  dated 
a  new  9Dra  in  the  history  of  ba))tisni.     Up  to  this  time  the 
doctrine,  thou(rh  so  lonp^  and  tenaciously  maintained,  ap- 
fieard  not  to  have  bestuwiHl  any  particular  dcsi<rnatiun  upon 
tho»e  who   hehl   it.      Tlieir  existence,  as  a  distinet  seet, 
commeueed  in   Germany    in   the  da)s  of  Luther,   under 
the    name   of  Anabaptists.      Unhappily  for  the    success 
of  the  doctrine,  it  was  blended  with  principles  so  fanatical 
and  lawless,  that  none  who  liad  a  respect  for  the  morals 
and  oriler  of  so(Mety  dari.'d  to  avow  it.      So  disreputable 
did   the  very  name  of  this  disorderly  soi;t  become,  that 
it  has  made  the  advocates  for  baptismal   immersion  averse 
to  the   name  of  Anabaptists.     The  term  Kaptist  has  the 
advantage  of  Inking  more  etymolij^ically  c(>rrc<;t  ttian  the 
earlier  designation  of  Anabaptist,  as  az/abapti^m  is  only  an 
accident,  and  not  an  essential  circumstance.      It  is  oidy 
necessary   for  us   to  remember,  in  onler  to  preservt*   the 
threail  of  their  history,  that  those  persons  who  lir^t  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  baptismal  immersion  were,  and  are 
still,  frequently  known  on  the  continent  by  the  name  of 
Anabaptists  (in  German  Wiedertiiufer),  although  the  opi- 
nions now  held  by  them  bear  a  elos(\  if  not  a  complete, 
rcsemhl.mce   to  those;  of  their  Knglish  Ijrethren  who  are 
callo<l  Baptists.     But  the  term  WiedertiiulVi   is  considered 
by  the  continental  Baptists  as  a  wonl  of  reproach ;    and 
in  Germany  they  prefer  to  call  themselves  Tdufypaiftntc, 
and  in  Holland  Daopx^ezi/tdr.    The  Mennonites,  so  called 
from  Mcnno  Simonis,  alwavs  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  Anabaptists  of  Miinster :    they  now  form  a  numerous 
body  in  Holland,  and  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany  ; 
in  Prussia  they  are  said  to  amount  to  1  .'j,0(M». 

(See  ANAjiAPTisTs ;  and  Grsrhirhtv  drr  Kirchcn—Rrfur- 
mation  zu  Miinsier^  ^-c,  Miinster,  1«1*;>.) 

Little  is  known  of  the  Baptists  in  England  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  Their  niimv  then  appears  among  the 
various  sects  who  were  strug<{ling  for  civil  and  reli<'ious 
freedom.  Their  opinions,  at  this  early  period,  were  suiii- 
ciently  popular  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  national  esta- 
blishrount,  as  is  evident  from  the  iact  that,  at  a  convocation 
beld  in  1536,  they  were  denounced  as  *  detestable  hert'sies 
utterly  to  be  condemned.'  Proclamations  followed  to  banish 
the  BaptinU  from  the  kingdom :  their  books  were  burnt, 
and  several  individuals  sutVered  at  the  stake.  The  last 
person  who  was  burnt  in  Kngland  for  his  religious  opinions 
was  a  Baptist,  of  the  name  of  Edward  Witihtman,  of 
Burton  upon  Trc.*nt :  he  was  not,  howe\er,  hurnt  as  a  Baptist, 
but  for  blasphemy  and  heresy. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  congregation  of  Baptists  in  this 
country  before  1607.  At  that  time  one  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Smyth,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
having  embracvd  the  leading  tenet  of  this  denomination. 
resigned  his  living,  and  opened  a  ]ilace  fur  juibhc  worship 
on  the  principles  of  the  Baptists  in  the  metropolis.  This 
st^'D  encouraged  others  to  follow  his  exampUt  who  had 
liit&erto  concealed  or  privately  jirofessi'd  their  opinions. 
The  forms  of  wor.ship  adopteil  by  theM>  conirregations.  that 
sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  did  not 
materiallv  varv  from  the  practice  of  the  Puritans.  The 
reformed  churchei:  on  the  continent  furnished  a  model  fi>r 
all  the  sects  which  then  eontimded  for  the  ri^ht  of  noncon- 
formity, and  have  tlourished  sincu  under  the  nanu!  of  the 
Three  Denominations  of  Pn»testant  Dissenters.  Among 
thefe,  the  Baptists  were  not  the  least  distin^uisluMl  for  the 
consistency  of  their  conduct  in  maintainin<;  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  in  a<lvocatin>r  the  principle  of  uni- 
verKil  toleration  in  matters  portainuig  to  reliuion. 

The  Baptists  subsist  under  two  denonnnations,  vi/.. 
General  and  Particular  Baptists.  The  latter  d«'signation  is 
inven  to  those  who  hohl  Calvinistic  views,  and  wlio  are  in 
every  respect  but  their  distinctive  doctrine  the  same  as  the 
Independents.  The  General  Baptists  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  universal  nMlemption:  but  they  are  di\ided  into  the 
Old  Connexion  (Lnitarian),  and'  the  New  Connexion 
(Trinitarian),  the  hitter  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Among 
liolli  the  Particular  and  General  Baptists  there  is  another  j 
ground  of  separation,  relating  to  the  terms  of  communion 
at  the  lord's  Supiier.  Some  churches  (each  society  or  con- 
gregation is  a  church)  do  nt>t  allow  ^nirsons  who  have  not 
lec^ived  baptism  ncconling  to  their  \  iews  of  it,  to  join  w  itli 
them  in  the  celebration  of  this  rite.  Of  this  nnnilMT 
9n  tome  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  and  all  the  New  Con- 


nexion of  General  Baptists.  Others,  however,  do  not 
scruple  to  meet,  on  that  occasion,  not  only  those  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion  who  hold  other  opinions  widely  dif- 
ferent from  their  own,  but  oven  persons  who  do  not  em- 
brace the  Baptist  tenet,  provide<l  their  religious  faith  is, 
in  other  respects,  as  they  conceive,  orthoJox,  and  their 
lives  eon torm able  to  their  profession.  This  is  calUnl  Free 
Commnuion.  The  tolerant  spirit  which  it  cultivates,  advo- 
cated as  it  has  U?en  by  those  eloquent  defenders  of  liberty, 
Robert  Robinson  and  Robert  Hall,  is  making  rapid  progress 
through  the  whole  denomination. 

In  Ireland  and  .Scotland  the  Baptists  liavc  many  congre- 
gations; but  neither  there  nor  in  this  country  do  their 
opinions  spread  so  fast  as  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  number  of  their  adherents  in  that  part  of 
the  glolie  is  estimated  at  108,8  Hi.  In  this  country  the 
Particular  Baptists  are  said  to  amount  to  27Jt^{i;  and  the 
General  Baptists  to  11,000:  these  are  the  numliers  uf  hap- 
tizetl  connnunicants,  but  the  numl>er  of  attendants  at 
Baptist  places  of  worship  is  much  greater. 

The  Particular  Baptists  support  colleges  at  Bristol,  Bmd 
lord,  Abergavenny,  and  Stepney,  and  the  General  Baptists 
of  the  New  Connexion  have  sinall  academies  at  Wislieuch 
and  LoughlMrough  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
Baptist  ministry.  They  haxe  funds  and  associations  for  ageil 
ministers,  for  uidows,  and  tor  the  education  of  the  childi-en 
of  their  ministiTs.  Besides  these,  their  ])eeuniary  exertions 
for  the  support  of  home  and  foreign  missions  are  very  <'on- 
siderable.  llie  English  Baptists  are  among  the  foremost 
who  sent  missionaries  abroad  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  For  the  advancement  of  this  cdyect,  they  have 
no  less  than  three  hundreil  agents  in  distant  countries; 
in  addition  to  which,  they  employ  a  great  number  in  visiting 
the  rural  districts  at  home. 

( See  An  Historical  Sftrtr/i  n/  the  Huptist  Dmomimilinn  ; 
Mosheiui's  EcclcsiasticiU  History^  v<d.  iv.) 

BAR,  in  musit\  a  ))er|H*ndicuiar  line  dniwn  through  the 
stall'  [see  Staff],  dividing  a  piece  of  music  into  certain 
eiiual  portiims  or  measures,  in  order  to  rtMider  its  execution 
n»ore  easy.  Tlie  term  fnir  is  also  applied  to  the  ({uantity 
contained  in  any  such  ]M»rtion  :  thus  we  say,  a  bar  of  two 
minims,  of  six  quavers,  &c. ;  an<l  a  l»ar  in  common  time,  in 
three  eii'ht  time,  &.c.  ,Sir  Jtdm  Hawkins  remarks,  thai 
the  us<j  of  bars  is  not  to  be  traced  higher  than  the  year  l.">7'i, 
an<l  that  it  was  <'imKider.ibly  latiT  U^foru  their  use  lM>cHme 
general.  He  conjivtures  that  we  arc  indebted  to  Henry 
Lawes  for  their  common  use,  who  published  his  Diaiti^uex, 
iVr.  in  li)5:i.  That  lalN>rious  historian  may  Ih;  right  as  re- 
Kites  to  this  country;  though,  with  a  work  lying  liefore  us, 
Miulri^ali  t'  (Uwzniivtte,  pmti  in  Mittira  Jul  R,  P.  St'Vrto 
lionim,  datwl  Firenze,  ltJ07,  in  which  tlie  bars  ap|H>ar 
throughout,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  nearly 
half  a  century  elapse<l  before  so  obvious  an  improvement 
was  adopted  in  England. 

Dtmbhf  liars  mark  a  conclusion.  They  are  likewise  placiMl 
at  the  end  of  each  strain  ;  and  if  accompanied  by  dots,r».  t'., 


th(>y  indicate  that  the  part  next  the  side  on  which  the  dots 
apftcar  is  to  be  repeati'd, 

BAR  is  a  term  applied,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  an  imlo- 
sure  maihf  with  a  stiiiug  partition  of  timber.  thr«>«*  or  four 
fii't  high,  with  the  \ie\v  of  prexenting  the  persons  engage<l 
in  the  business  of  the  (*(»urt  fnmi  being  incommoded  b\  the 
cniwd.  It  has  hwn  supposed  to  be  from  the  circuni-f anio 
of  the  counsel  standing  thereto  plead  in  the  causes  befo*-!* 
the  court,  that  thosi*  law  vers  who  have  Uvn  called  to  the 
bar,  (»r  admitted  to  plead,  are  terme«l  /larrish'rx,  ami  that 
the  ImnU'  collectively  is  denominated  t/if  bar;  but  these 
terms  are  more  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  airangenn^nts 
in  the  Innsof  Court.  [See  Bauuihtkk  and  Inns  i)KC«M-Kr.] 
PriM»ners  are  als^o  brought  for  trial  to  the  same  place  ;  and 
hence  the  practice  arose  of  addressing  them  as  the  •  pri- 
soners at  the  bar.'  The  term  bar  is  kimdarly  applied  in 
the  houses  of  parliament  to  the  breast-high  partition  which 
diviile«  from  tlie  IxMly  of  the  n*spectiv«  hi>uM*s  a  space  near 
the  floor,  k>eyond  which  none  but  the  memlicrs  and  clerks 
ari*  admitted.  To  these  bars  witnenses  and  pf^rsons  who 
have  lie«*n  onlered  into  ruRtody  for  breaches  of  privilege  are 
brought ;  and  couniiel  stand  there  when  admitted  to  plead 
before  the  respective  houtei.    The  Commont  go  to  the  iMir 
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of  the  House  of  Lords  to  bear  Iho  kiti^'a  speech  at  the 
opening  and  close  ut'  a  seH»iuii. 

BAA»  alar^c  town  in  thu  prxtvinoe  oi'  Buhar  in  Ilinduslsiu. 
TliiH  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cian>res,  and  is 
situated  in  25°  28'  N.  bit.,  and  BA^Jti'  K.  h>njr.  Tin-  houses 
in  Bar  are  estimated  to  amount  to  50U0  in  number :  they 
are  ill  built,  ami  the  whole  town  presents  a  very  nieiin  ap- 
pearance. Bar  is  a  )>laeo  uf  considerable  trade.  ( llaniilti»n*s 
Kaxt  Imlia  Guzrtterr.) 

BAR,  the  name  ol"  three  ^»wns  in  France  of  some  <'on- 
secjuence,  distinguished  from  eacli  other  by  tho  names  of 
tho  rivers  on  whi<.-li  they  lie.  They  are  Hur  sur-.Uihi\  Bar- 
gur  Ornain^  olberwiso  Bar-lc  Due,  and  Jiar-Mtr'Srim.: 

BAH-!»UK-AruH  is  on  the  rii:ht  or  north-east  bank  of  the 
Aube,  and  on  the  nnid  from  L'aris  to  H:lle,  12'>  nnl(^s  KS.K. 
of  Paris,  and  30  miles  K.  of  Tmyes.  the  <M]>itiil  of  the  de- 
partment. 4S'  15' N.  hit.,  1  4  V  K.  liMiL^.  It  is  an  nntii'nt 
town,  bituated  at  the  foot  oi  a  tolerably  stei'p  and  bi^h 
mountain,  by  which  it  is  commandeil,  and  stretehim;  ai^ree- 
ably  ab)ni;  the  banks  (d*  the  river  from  whieh  it  takes  its 
name.  Bar  was  a  place  of  more  importance  in  fornuT  times. 
Four  fairs  were  held  in  the  y<'ar,  to  which  merchants  re- 
ported from  dillerent  parts  of  Kuro]H!.  There  weni  separate 
(piarlers  in  the  town  distinguished  as  the  Hollanders' 
quarter,  the  Germans'  (|uarler,  the  (^uartiT  of  the  men  of 
Lorraine,  &c.  The  Jews  also  were  established  liere,  and 
ha4l  a  hand.Mnnc  synapofirue.     At  present  the  trade  of  the 

{)lace  is  in  thw  wines  of  the  nei^^hlxMirhood,  woollen  and 
icmpen  cloth,  ser^e,  hosiery,  and  paper.  These  <roods  are 
conveyed  to  Paris  partly  by  tho  Aube  (winch,  however,  is 
not  navigable  above  Arcis-sur-Aube,  some  forty  miles  below 
Bar),  and  the  Seine.  The  manufactures  are  nails,  buttitns, 
tiles,  leather,  oil,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  Several  years  since 
a  plan  was  formed  for  rendering  the  upper  part  oVthe  AuIk^ 
navit^able,  and  for  prolongini^  the  communication,  by  means 
of  a  railroad,  to  the  sources  of  the  Seine,  (l)upin,  Forrpjf 
Productices  de  la  France).  The  church  ot  Bar  was  col- 
legiate.   The  population  in  1832  was  3890. 

On  the  mountain  at  the  loot  of  which  Bar  stands  ere 
the  ruins  of  a  town,  which  is  said  to  havo  l)een  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals,  or  rather  by  tho  Huns,  and  to  which  some 
have  given  the  name  of  Florence ;  but  others  assert  the 
ruins  to  have  been  only  those  of  a  fort,  for  which,  however, 
they  appear  too  extensive.  The  whole  are  surrounded  by  a 
double  ditch,  now  half  filled  up,  but  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  deep.  Upon  the  same  mountain  there  was,  in 
after  times,  a  priory  calleil  after  St.  Germain  or  Germanus 
(martyred  by  the  ferocious  Attila),  who  assisted  in  building' 
the  church  of  the  prior>\  In  this  church  his  remains  were 
deposited. 

Under  tho  Merovingian  and  Carlovin!;ian  princes,  Bar- 
sur-Aubc  l»elonged  to  the  crown.  When  the  third  race 
(that  of  Hugues  Capet)  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  under  its 
own  counts,  but  was  re-united  to  the  crown  with  the  rest  of 
Champagne.  Philip  V.  {le  Lon^)  sold  it,  but  the  inha- 
bitants repun'bascd  it  that  it  might  not  lose  its  title  of  r()//<// 
town,  and  it  was  re-united  to  the  royal  domains  upon  con- 
ditiim  that  it  should  neither  be  sold  nor  alienated. 

Bar-sur-Au1>c  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture.  Its  arron- 
dissement  contains,  according  to  some  authorities,  500  sr|uare 
miles,  and  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  40,1 1-2  persons. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  yiebls  pretty  good  wine. 
{Dirttonnaire  Unircrsel  de  la  France ;  Kxpilly,  Diction- 
naire  des  Ottules,  &cc.) 

During  the  invasion  of  Fra»ice  bv  the  allied  forces  in 
1814,  a  severe  coidlict  Uiok  place  at  bar-sur-Aubc,  but  it 
was  not  followed  by  any  decisive  results. 

Bar  suR-OuNAiN,  otherwise  B a r-lk- Due,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Ornain  (a  tributary  of  the  Marne),  152  miles  east 
of  Paris  by  a  somewhat  circuitrais  route  through  Meaux, 
Chillons-sur-Marne,  Vitry-sur-Marne,  and  St.  Dizier.  Ais^ 
47'  N.  rat.,  5°  10'  £.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouse. 

In  the  tenth  centurv  Frederick*  Duke  of  Mosollana,  or 
Upper  Lormine,  and  brother-in-law  of  Hugues  or  Hugh 
Capet,  built  a  fortress  to  defend  Lorraine  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  people  of  Champagne.  To  this  castle  the  name 
of  Barrum  (barrier)  was  given,  from  its  situatu>n  on  the 
frontiei  and  the  pur^iose  of  its  erection;  it  l)ecaiiie  the 
imcleus  of  the  town  ot  Bar.  This  castle  was  subsequently 
enlarged ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1649.  and  a  further  part  was  demolished  in  1670  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  ^ 


Bar  rises  on  tho  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  the 
iipl)er  '.md  lower  town  :  the  former  was,  previous  to  the  Re- 
volution, occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  noblesse;  but 
these  emigrated  in  a  body  {en  muHne),  and  the  upper  town 
seemed  lor  awhile  deserted.  In  this  up)ier  town,  or  nther 
on  the  deeli>ity  a  little  below  it,  but  commanding  the  lower 
tinvn,  are  the  remains  of  tho  castle  alx)ve  mentiimed,  having 
in  front  of  them  an  open  space,  from  which  is  an  abrupt 
descent  to  the  lower  town.  Tho  lower  town  is  tlie  seat  of 
trade,  and  is  more  extensi\e  than  the  upper  town,  stretch- 
ing under  the  hills  along  the  river;  the  street  of  tho  tan- 
ners may  be  considered  handsome.  A  channel  cut  from  the 
river  conveys  the  water  to  stiveral  tanneries  and  millf : 
and  there  are  three  btono  bridges  over  the  Ornain,  whieh 
pa^^es  through  the  town.  (Kxpilly,  Dictionnaire  dn 
Uati/fs,  &c.,  17(i'2.)  There  arc  few  vestiges  of  the  fortifi- 
cations remnining. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  there  we/c  many  religioui 
establi^hments  at  Bar-le-Uuc.  There  were  two  collegiate 
churehi^,  that  of  St.  Maxe  or  Maximo  (Maximus)  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  casUe,  whieh 
separates  the  upi»er  and  the  lower  town,  and  tliat  of  St. 
Pierre  (St.  Peter)  in  the  upper  town.  Of  tliese  chuirhei 
that  of  St.  Maximo  is  the  most  ornamented;  that  of  SL 
Pierre  contains  a  remarkable  pie<-e  of  sculpture,  a  body  in  a 
state  of  decay,  represented  with  frightful  truth.  It  is  on  tlie 
tomb  of  a  Prince  of  Orange  (who  was  kilteil  at  the  aie^e  of 
St.  Dizier  in  154  1),  brought  from  the  church  of  SLlftaxime; 
and  is  the  work  of  a  sculptor  of  the  sixteenth  centtUTt 
Ligier  Richier,  several  of  whoso  works  adorn  the  chunHi 
last  mentioned.  Besides  these  two  churches  there  wete 
monasteries  of  Carmelites  and  of  the  Annunciates,  alan  a 
chai)el  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paix,  in  the  upper  town ;  and  in 
the  lower  town  were  the  monasteries  of  the  Augustins  and 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony,  a  monastery  of  St  Claire^  and 
a  priory  of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  town  or  suburbs  weie  esta« 
hlishnients  of  (-apuchins,  Minims,  of  the  sisters  of  St. 
Charles,  and  of  Charity.  The  sisters  of  St  Charles  had 
charge  of  the  hospital  of  Bar,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines,  and  atU'rwards  of  the  monks  of  St  Antony. 

Bar-le-Duc  is  celebrated  for  its  sweetmeats :  it  mamifae- 
tures  a  great  deal  of  cotton  yarn,  also  some  woollen  cloths  and 
stulfs,  hosiery,  laces,  hats,  gloves,  and  leather.  Many  of  the 
cotton  works  are  moved  by  water,  and  one  at  least  hj  steaoL 
The  river  is  navigable,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  onsincss 
done  in  forwanling,  by  water  carriage,  the  prodtMe  of  the 
neighbouring  iron  works,  the  wines  of  the  distriet*  and  the 
planks  of  otik  and  fir  which  come  from  the  neighhouriag 
forests,  and  are  floated  down  the  stream.  There  are  ■ome dye- 
houses  at  Bar-le-Duc.    The  pi^pulation  in  1632  was  lM96a 

The  arrondisscment  of  Bar-lo-Duc  comprehends  a  space  ef 
square  miles,  and  contained,  in  1832,  a  population  of 
H-2.i:i4.     {F,x\n\\}\  iJiriionnaire  des  Qaulet;  DteHommn 
L'nirerxel  de  la  France ;  Voyages  en  France  depmM  1779^ 
jux(fif'u  1817;   Malte  Brun.  iicc.) 

I'or  an  account  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  see  BARSOia,  Lb> 

Bar-shu-Seink,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Anbe,en 
the  road  from  Paris  through  Troyes  to  D^on*  113  inte 
K.S.K.  of  Paris,  and  18  miles  S.E.  of  Troyes.  It  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  tho  Seine  (from  which  it  takes  its  distineliv« 
appellation)  just  below  the  junction  of  tlie  Ource  wiUi  that 
ri\er.      18'  7'  N.  tat..  4°  '12'  E.  long. 

This  small  place  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  whieh 
shelters  it  on  the  west ;  it  extends  eastward  to  the  Seiner 
which,  however,  is  not  navigable,  and  does  not  become  so 
till  it  reaches  Troyes  several  miles  below  Bar-sur- Seine.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  ])romenades  are  agreeable,  especially  that  along 
the  Seine.  The  population  is  small,  having  been*  in  1831. 
only  2'Jri<J  :  and  the  chief  trade  carried  on  is  in  the  produee 
of  the  neit'hliouring  country :  corn,  provisions,  cattle,  and  the 
wines  of  the  Kiceys,  three  towns  in  the  neighbourlrood.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cutler)',  but  this  himndi  of  tndi 
has  been  given  up.  Paper  is  made  at  Villeneuvoi  in  the 
vicinity  <if  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-pefeet,  whose 
arrondis.sement  contained,  in  1832,  a  population  of  51»477v 
and  comprehends  04b  HC)uare  miles. 

Bar-sur-Seine  was  formerly  a  much  more  considoraUe 
place :  but  it  sutfertHl  .severely  in  the  contest  between  the 
French  and  Kng1isb«  in  the  reign  of  Kdwanl  111.  of  Engiland. 
In  this  war,  in  135!),  it  was  burned,  and  more  than  MO 
good  houses  deslro}ed.  Aeeordingto  some  occountSt  it  was 
also  taken  and  pillaged  in  14J3  and  14 7b.    Previoua  to  thn 
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Revolution  it  eoniaincd  a  conveiir  of  Miitliurin  ^r  Trinita- 
rian immks.  and  a  nunnery  of  Ursulinun;  also  un  lio.siMluI, 
the  IIAtel  Diou,  with  twelve  bcils  :  it  ))0!).se5Mil  tho  lii!  lit  of 
semlin^f  (le[)Utioi&  to  the  States-General  oi'  Rurmiiidy. 

There  was  lurmerly  a  fortress  <»n  the  hitl  for  the  ]jrolec- 
tion  of  the  town,  but  it  was  rased  by  the  inhaliiiants  in  ].VJG. 
On  the  bame  hill  was  a  chapel,  buiit  ni  the  latter  {Kirlot  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  was  an  iin:ii?e  of  the  Virgin, 
said  tu  have  been  found  in  an  old  oak  in  a  wood  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  This  iinaue  drew  ^reat  crowds  of 
the  neiifhbourin^  peasantry  tii^ether. 

Bar-RUr-Seine  was  the  capital  of  a  small  rounty  ofthe  same 
name  in  Bnr<;undy.  There  is  nn  iron  mine,  aii'l  a  (|uarry 
of  excellent  marble  at  lliel  les  Kaux.  in  the  neiL»!ib!)iiriiiiod. 

The  count V  of  Bar  was  under  its  osvji  eouuis  tit!  rjJ  {, 
when  it  pnsacd  into  the  hands  of  Thibaut,  Cnnut  of  Cham- 
pu^ne.  It  came  by  marriage  to  IMiilip  IV.  (A* /^7)  of 
France;  was  eede<l  in  t-13;)  b>  Charles  VII.  to  the  Dnkc  of 
Buri^undy;  and  was  ai^ain  ainiexed  to  the  domains  (»f  the 
crown  by  I^ouis  XI.  It  subs<Hiuenlly  ]>a>sed  to  the  houses 
of  Bourbon,  Montpensier,  and  Orleans.  (Kxpilly.  Dir- 
tionnaire  des  Gau/ev,  &e, ;  liirtinnnairr  Univt*nri.  tlf  fa 
France,  &c.) 

BA'KABA,  or  BAHABINSKA.IA  STKP.  Eastward 
of  the  Ekaterinculiut-^  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  be- 
tween the  bankrtof  the  Irl\ehe,iu- Irtish,  and  the  Obv,  which 
rivers  bound  it  on  the  n<iri)i,  wt*^t,  and  east,  whilst  the  Altai 
ran^e  skirts  it  on  the  south,  lies  the  immense  level,  extend- 
in;;  nearly  .iOO  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  400  miles  fn.)m 
north  to  suuth,  which  is  kniwii  by  the  name  of  the  Haraba, 
or  Barabinsky  Step.  It  fnrms  lU'arly  the  whole  southern 
(Hirtion  ofthe  Russian  ])n)vinee  of  Tobolsk,  and  part  oCtbe 
south-western  dihtriets  o|' the  adjoining  province  of  Tomsk, 
ami  is  ctmjectured  by  some  writers  to  have  been  in  remotiT 
atfcs  a  bed  of  the  cx'ean.  This  creat  expanse  of  tints  is 
in  many  parts  tertilo,  but  lull  of  swamps  and  salt  lakes,  the 
hitter  of  wliieh  Uvibell  imports  to  become  low  in  dry  seasons, 
when  their  waters  are  dO  poisiuious  that  uumbers  of  horses 
and  cattle  die  by  drinknii;  of  them.  The  liba  and  Itkul 
arc  the  largest  of  these  lakes.  The  Haraba  is  also  >\atercd 
by  theTaru,  Om,  Tartas,  Tshaus,  and  Tur,  as  well  as  inter- 
sperstnl  \iith  forests  of  Hrs  and  birches,  owinu:  In  whicb,  in 
Ninie  parts,  Cochrane  tells  us,  *  it  exhibits  ])Mrk  scenery."  He 
speaks,  likewise,  of  the  central  tlistriets  ofthe  step  as  '  pre- 
sentinff  a  pmd  deal  of  cultivation,  which  increases  tow;irds 
the  west.  The  Biijl  is  considered  so  fine  that  it  resists  the 
cold  in  a  more  than  ordinary  deirrce.  CnnsideriuLT.  tno,  the 
northern  situation  oi'  the  Harabinsky  Step,  the  exces>ive  ' 
ni^fjur  of  the  climate,  which  forty  \ears  a<i<)  was  deeineil 
uninhabitable,  and  the  various  obstarjes  which  oppiised  aijri- 
cultun*,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  i;reat  praise  i.^  due  b»th  to 
the  Kn\ernment  and  ct>l'nii>l'<.  At  present  pr')l»:ibly  there 
i«  Icfis  danger  in  traYersin<r  ii  than  any  other  part  nf  th(> 
Russian  empire.'  Tho^e  colonists  were  at  first  recruits  and 
e\de%  whom  the  fertility  of  the  soil  prompted  the  Kmpress 
Catharine  to  settle  upon  it  (n  the  \ear  I  7(i  I  :  and  they  and 
iheir  successors  hate  cultivated  Jt  to  .*,o  much  advantatje, 
that  farms  and  villa;;es  have  spruui;  up  whcns  Dobell  suys, 
*  thert»  was  mm  reel  y  the  trace  ol'  a  human  foMt^tep.*  It  is 
principally  inhabited,  however,  by  the  Harabin/.e<i,  a  seini- 
iiomadie  race,  of"  Tartar  desi-ent,  many  oi  whom  havi'  the 
lUl  face,  small  and  eloiiualed  eye,  lar;;«?  ear<.  and  blaik  hair 
of  the  Kalmuck  tribe.  Their  nuiulK-rs  are  e-itiniated  at  j 
nearl)  'JiNouii.  or,  ajroi-liiii;  to  th(?  iisa^'e  of  the<*ountry,  at  i 
b<»tAeen  .jOoo  and  rHMiobiw^  and  fjuixcr^. /. /•.  full-L'n»wn 
males:  ih'.ir  religious  tenet-*,  with  the  exception  ot'  a  few 
converts  to  Chnstiaiutv,  are  tli«>si>  uf  MohammedaniNTu. 
In  wmter  they  \\\v.  in  woo(b>n  huts,  but  in  summer  they 
wander  from  place  to  phu-e  with  their  Hocks  ami  herds  tl'or 
the  .*lep  abiuiid"*  in  tx»Mnl  pa->tures),  pifchinK  their  jurfes,  or 
tents  of  felt,  or  eri»ctinir  a  co\erint;  of  rushes  for  tem[h»rary 
i»heller.  Few  of'  them  are  .■ib>\e  comparative  uuliueiu'e. 
They  live  ii|i«iii  the  produce  of  their  cattb'.  i«r  by  fi»hnii;  oii 
lh«*  lake*^.  and  partially  by  cultivating  the  soil.  In  tlicceii- 
Irtil  part  ofthe  sti-ji.C'fchrane  ob-^erves.'htM.-es,  i;oats,  sheep, 
and  eoM-v  appi-areil  very  abmidant:  bears  uiul  wolves  abound 
in  the  noiLrhbiurhootl.  and  attproMh  the  villaL>e!>  >o  clo>e  as 
oll«*n  to  .d'irni  the  pe  tph? :  hou«..  jowls,  an<l  ducks  are  >vv\\ 
rnnniiii;  alxnit  the  villa^ro.  in  all  ot' which  there  are  farm- 
yards." lie  IS  here  s|H'akiU!;  ofthe  pnrts  whiidi  hive  In-eii 
cokinis<*d:  and  to  iln<  rcftort  \V(>  mav  add  from  Uobell.  that 
•the  li'»rst»Hi>ii  tliis  step  are  small  ui  atnieataiwe,  re-iMubhni; 
those  of  the  Yakuts,  but  full  of  slant  and  ii«^>air,  and  there 


is  no  part  of  Siberia  where  one  is  conveyed  with  so  much 
swiftness  as  over  Baraba.  We  made,  whilst  on  it,  Irom  l\\^ 
to  viSO  versts  (170  to  185  miles)  in  four- and- twenty  hours, 
stopping  twice  a  day,  an  hour  and  more  at  eafti  time'.'  Pike 
are  taken  in  larjjc  quantities  in  the  lakes,  and  after  bein^; 
dried  in  the  sun,  ore  exported  to  the  adjoining  ptiwinces. 
The  step  contains  seven  volastes,  or  places  with  marketbi 
and  twcntv-four  villages. 

BARA'BRA,  or  BERA'BERA.  is  the  general  name  by 
which  the  natives  of  Nubia  ore  desiunated  ni  Kgvpf, 
although  in  their  own  country  they  call  themselves  by'th»j 
names  of  Nouba,  Kenous,  &c.,  according  to  their  respcctixe 
tribes.  The  wonl  Berabeni,  hays  Burckliardf,  is  the  plural 
t»f  Bi'rberi,  and  apparently  derived  froni  Berber,  the  nume  of 
a  Wadi  or  district  of  I'pper  Nubia,  situated  on  ,he  riglil 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  the  cotilluenee  of  the  Atbara,  and 
about  the  18th  detrree  of  N.  lat.  The  district  of  Berher 
comprisi»s  four  villages -A  nkheyre,  (Joz  el  Souk,  Gnx  el 
Fuunye,  and  Kl  llassn.  *  The  Kgyptiaus,  seeing  tradeis  of 
the  same  complexion  ciMiiiii'^  both  fVom  Berber  uiiil  from 
Ibrim,  have  applied  the  name  name  to  both  people." 
(Burckhardts  Trun'h  in  A'/i^/n.)  The  inhabitants  of 
Berlx'r  are  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Me>ivf'ab,  which  tribe 
inhabits  several  other  districts  in  the  neighbourhoo«l.  'i'ho 
chief  of  the  Meyrefabs.  csUed  jMek  (an  abbre\iiition  of 
Melek  or  king),  is,  or  rather  was.  in  Buickhardrs  time, 
appointed  fnun  among  theuiMdves  by  the  king  e!"  Sennaar. 
Cailliaud,  in  hi'>  I't'ifa^''  a  .>A';oc,  falls  into  the  iiustaUe  of 
calling  Barabras  or  Barbarins  exchisi\el>  the  |»eople  of 
Lower  Nubia,  who  are  nearest  Kg\])t.  in  contrailisiinctioii 
to  those  of  Barbar  or  Berber,  the  distrid  already  nuMitioned 
in  l/pper  Nubia.  He  say.s  that  Barbar  is  h  generic  name, 
and  that  BarAbra  is  on  the  northern  frontiers  id  Barbar. 
But  in  th(>»e  mutters  the  btciteiuents  of  C-ailliaud  are^ery 
lo:»se,  wid  his  information,  although  valuable  in  other 
rcspei  i>,  must  be  ctinsitlered  as  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that 
of  Burekhardt. 

The  four  villages  of  Berber  are  all  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  Nile,  and  are  situated  in  the  sandy  desert  on 
the  borders  of  the  arable  soil.  The  houses  are  built  of 
mud  or  of  sun-baked  bricks.  Kach  habitation  consists  td'  a 
hu'iXii  >artl,  round  which  are  the  apartments,  all  oti  the 
groumi  floor.  Two  of  the  apartments  an*  generally  iiiha- 
liitcd  by  the  fuinilv  :  a  third  serves  for  a  store  room  :  a 
fourth  for  the  reception  of  strangers :  and  a  llfth  is  uften 
occupied  by  public  women,  of  whom  there  is  a  great  number 
in  l>i*rber.  The  riHUns  have  siddiun  more  than  one  small 
window:  the  floors  have  w«K>den  b^'kh  and  key.s,  as  in 
Kg)  pt.  The  chief  article  of  furniture  is  a  sofa  or  bedfttead, 
the  seat  of  whitdi  is  made  either  of  reeds  or  of  thin  stripes 
of  ox  leather.  The  honoured  straiejer  has  alwa\Hoiie  of 
these  sofar«  for  his  accommoflation.  Mats  made  of  re«MU  are 
spread  in  the  other  rotims;  and  over  the^^e  the  natives 
spread  at  night  a  car|K't  made  ni'  pieces  td'  leather  sewed 
together,  on  which  they  sleep.  The  common  articles  of 
food  are  ilhourr-i.  milk,  and  butter.  The  women  preparo 
the  intoxicating  drink  calleil  bouza,  which  is  made  of  fer- 
meiifed  hiirhly-leaveued  dhourra  bread.  The  people  of 
BerlsT  rear  a  large  ipiantity  of  cattle  which  they  |iastui-e  in 
winter  and  spring  in  the  mountains  of  their  neighbour'^  the 
liishareen,  who  li^e  eastward  of  Berber,  towards  the  Red 
Sea.  Berber  is  a  principal  mart  for  the  trade  of  Sennaar 
ami  other  >outhern  countries  with  Kg>pt,  as  the  caravans 
p.is<«  tliroui;h  it.  Many  of  the  Berber  peojde  visit  Kg)pt 
for  the  juirpose  of  trade.  They  are  a  hanii>ome  race,  ot  a 
dark  red-brown  colour:  the  men  are  taller  aiul  »tionger 
than  the  Ku\ptiaiis.  Burekhardt  giies  a  very  bad  acciaint 
of  their  luomls.  Berber  was  occupied  in  Is'ii,  like  the  le^t 
of  Nubia,  by  the  arms  ofthe  I'ai  ha  of  Kgvpt,  under  who»o 
power  it  now  remains.     [See  NriiiA.] 

B.VR.VII.VT.the  iiKNlern  ca|Mt  il  of  the  Rajah  of  Curwal, 
is  situated  «»n  the  n-rth-wesl  bank  of  the  (tiinues  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  in  :Ju*  i.V  N.  lat.,  and  ;.s»-2j'K.  li'Ug.  This 
town  sutl'.'red  very  severelv  in  IMIJ  from  an  earlhituake,  in 
which  .iOii  of  the  inhaliiiants  were  killed.  The  effects  of 
this  disaster  an?  still  visible,  allhouuh  the  idace  is  now  in  a 
much  more  flourishint;  i*ondition  than  it  exhibited  for  many 
\ears  after  th«.'  earthquake.  It  was  dcsciibed.  in  Ihl.i.  ns 
ti.i\ing  not  a  do/.eii  houses  staiiiling  in  a  pr«>|>«'rl\  habitable 
eoniluioii,  and  as  l>eing  almost  buried  in  a  junule  of  rank 
weeds.  At  a  bend  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  Ba- 
rahat,  is  a  hanging  bridue  of  ropes,  over  which  ib  the  direct 
road  to  Seritugur,  the  former  capital  of  the  provnu-ci  froui 
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\rhirh  it  is  diRtant  48  milet  in  the  direction  of  N.N.W. 
The  natives  wlto  make  the  pilgrima)^  to  Gangoutri,  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  where  the  Gani^cs  first  appears,  are 
accustomed  to  make  some  stay  at  Barahat.  (Hamilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer,) 

BARAUPTON.    [Sec  Syllogism.] 

BAHANTSCHINSK  or  BARANTSCHINSKOI 
ZAVOD,  a  mining;  town  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Permia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  i;rcat  metalliferous  chain 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  commonly  called  the  Ekaterinen- 
burg  chain  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Targil,  and  within  the 
Permian  circle  of  Verchoturia,  which,  according  to  Geor^i, 
lies  between  57°  50'  and  6 1°  N.  lat.,  and  56°  20'  and  C0°  2U' 
E.  long.  The  iron-mines  near  this  place,  to  which  it  is 
indcbtc<l  for  its  prosperity,  belong;  to  the  cn)wn,  and  were 
opened  in  174G;  they  employ  *2 80  head-workmen,  having 
others  labouring  under  them  :  tlic  ores  yield  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal ;  and  their  annual  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  3750  tons  of  raw,  and  150  tuns  of 
malleable  iron. 

BARANYA,  a  province  (comitai)  in  the  south-western 
piirt  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungar}',  lying  between  45'^  Mi'  and 
46°  -20'  N.  lat.,  and  17"  40'  and  19'  E.  long.,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Dravc,  on  the  east  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
north  by  the  circles  of  Siimeg  or  Soniogy,  and  Tolna,  and 
on  the  west  by  part  of  the  former  of  those  circles.  It 
contains  al>out  1'J'20  square  miles,  and  pn^sents  an  agree- 
able alternation  of  hills  and  vallevs  in  the  northern  and 
midland  districts,  from  tho  nunienius  arms  of  the  Styrian 
range  by  which  it  is  intersected  in  those  c|iiartcrs :  the 
vale  of  Fiinf  kirchcn  in  particular  is  a  deli«rhtful  country. 
There  is  a  range  of  heights  also  in  the  east  of  Baranya, 
stretching  between  Monostar  and  the  Danube,  to  which 
the  name  of  Sziillns  has  been  givrn,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  vineyards  on  their  acclivities.  Th9  plains 
below  them,  as  well  as  those  aliout  MohAts  and  tlie  large 
swampy  island  of  Mohnts  or  Margitta,  which  is  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  comprehended  in  this  circle, 
arc  among  tho  most  extensive  levels  in  Hungary.  The 
south' eastern  most  part  of  Baranya,  more  particularly  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  next  the  ccnitluence  of  the  lianul)o 
and  Dnive,  is  covered  with  morasses.  Independently  of 
these  great  rivers,  tho  province  derives  much  advantage 
from  the  waters  of  the  Karasitza  an<l  Okiir  or  Okor,  the 
former  of  which  flows  southwards  to  Luts,  and  thence  takes 
a  north-easterly  direction  until  it  falls  into  the  Danube 
near  Batina  ;  the  latter,  which  is  ultimately  calknl  the 
Oravitza,  runs  westwanl  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Drave,  and  is  fref(uent1y  lost  among  tlie  swamps  whi<*h  it 
crosses.  In  onlcr  to  draw  off  the  waters  which  inundate 
tlie  lands  adjoining  the  Karasitza.  Duke  Allierl  of  Saxe- 
Tes(*hen,  a  considerable  lan<led  proprietor  in  these  parts, 
made  a  canal  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  by  whirh  he  reco- 
vered above  8000  acres  of  pasture-gnnuid.  The  natural 
fertility  of  Baranya  renders  it  one  of  tho  must  productive 
n»gions  in  Hungary.  Li*'htenstern,  indccil,  tells  us,  that 
out  of  its  whole  surface  of  I,1!'Jh,S(m»  acres,  the  quantity 
turned  to  account,  even  in  the  year  17l»0,  was  l,oi;),.S()0 
acres,  of  which  82,010  wen*  iKcupied  by  vineyards  :  and  we 
learn  from  another  source  that  4.jS.!i70  arc  cultivated  as 
arable  land.  The  climate,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  tlie 
swampy  districts,  is  said  to  be  healthy  :  but  the  winds  and 
weather  are  liable  to  great  variations.  B.iranva  grows 
excellent  wheat  and  most  other  kinds  i»f  grain,  as  w^'U  as 
much  tobacco  ;  but  the  cullivati«»n  of  c.)it.)n,  which  was 
attempted  a  few  years  ago  with  some  su«-cess,  has  been 
abandoned.  It  proiluces  considerable  (plant it ies  Iwth  of 
red  and  white  wines:  of  these,  the  sort  })roducod  <iu  the 
Villany  soil,  north  of  Siklos,  is  much  prize<l  by  the  epicurt>s 
of  Vienna ;  and  next  to  it.  tho  growths  of'  BimIoIv,  Kis- 
falu.  and  F\infkin*hen.  Meadow-lan<ls  and  pastuK's  are 
abundant  ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  timl>er  is  obtained  from 
380,000  acres  of  woodland,  on  which  the  oak  predimiinates ; 
of  the  fruits  which  it  prinluces,  many  atford  ))alatable 
\*ii:e:  it  yields  sweet  chestnuts,  and  asparagus  grows  in  a 
wild  state.  Its  wo<k1s  afford  immense  crops  of  acorns,  by 
which  thousands  df  swine  are  maintained ;  it  is  well  pM- 
vided  with  hurncil  cattle,  but  s<*antily  with  sheep:  the 
bretM  of  horses.  p.irlicularly  that  of  the  Mohals  Island,  is 
small  but  mettlesume :  and' the  Danube  and  other  rivers 
allonl  (ish  in  abundance,  among  which  the  carp,  pike,  and 
•turgeou  are  most  noted.     The  mineral  productions  of 


Baranya  consist  of  limestone,  marble,  porphyry,  mill-atonei* 
slate,  alum,  and  coals  ;  tho  coals  are  raiMHi  nemr  Fiinf- 
kirchen,  Komlo,  and  Vasas.  Some  glass  is  manufactured. 
The  population,  which  was  183,243  in  1787, 193,313  in  IBOi. 
and  213,573  in  1828,  is  estimated  at  present  at  225,000- 
of  these  about  170,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about 
22,000  Protestants ;  the  remainder  are  about  1500  Jews  and 
Greeks.  Baranya  is  divided  into  six  circles,  viz. — Fiinf- 
kirchen  (with  tho  chief  town  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  thu  same  name— in  Hungarian,  'Pecs'),  St.  Lorinti 
(chief  town  St.  Kiraly),  Siklos  (chief  town  same  name), 
Baranyavar  (BoUy),  Mohuts  (chief  town  same  name),  and 
Metvek  ( Petsvar).  It  contains  one  free  town,  1 1  market- 
towns,  311  villages,  and  22  prrodia,  or  independent  fanning 
colonics.  Tho  town  and  domain  of  Bel  lye,  which  extendi 
over  an  area  of  305  square  miles,  and  has  28,000  inhabi- 
tants located  in  35  villages,  &c.,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  which  its  late  possessor,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Tcscbcn, 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money,  now  belongs  to  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  several  colonics  of  Germans  have  been 
settled  upon  this  property,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  tbs 
beautiful  village  of  AlbeVtsdorf ;  and  the  esteemed  red  wine 
*  Villan}  *  is  grown  near  a  village  upon  it,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived.  A  Roman  town,  supposed  to  ba\'e  been 
Quadriburgum,  is  said  to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Baan,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  SziiUos,  whero  ruins  of 
buildings,  vases,  and  caned  stone-work  with  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, amongst  which  the  name  of  Quadriburgum  ocrurs, 
have  been  discovered.  Near  Batina  on  the  Danube,  where 
the  Aureus  Mens  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated,  a  num- 
ber of  Roman  and  Turkish  coins  have  iMfcn  likewise  found. 

BARAS  KIIOTUN.  or  BARS  KHOTAN  (on  D'An- 
villes  Map  nf  the  Chinese  Empire  called  Par  Hotun;  on 
Grimm's  Atlas  n/Mia  Para  Kotun),  the  city  of  the  tigers, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Kherion 
or  Kheroolun,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols;  they  lie 
according  to  Father  Gerbillon,  the  only  European  who  ever 
visited  them,  in  48'  N.  lat.,  and  113°  42'  £.  long.  When 
this  traveller  passed  the  river  near  these  ruins,  they  con- 
sisted of  extensive  remains  of  mud  walls,  and  two  pyra- 
mids in  a  state  of  decay.  Du  Halde  thought  that  the  town 
had  been  built  by  the  great  emperor  Kublai ;  but  the 
(verman  translator  of  the  Ssanang  Ssetscn,  or  the  history  of 
the  Mongols,  supposes  with  more  reason,  thai  this  town  was 
built  alMiut  the  middle  of  the  fourieenth  century,  when  the 
descendants  of  Tshenkis  khan  were  exiwllcd  from  China 
and  retreated  to  their  antient  territories,  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi.  At  that  time  tho  Khagan,  or  Mongol  Emperor 
Toghon  Timur,  gathered  the  Mongols  who  had  escaped 
Itoni  the  fury  of  the  Chinese,  and  after  uniting  them  with 
tht)s<;  who  had  remained  in  the  desert,  erected  this  town  as 
the  future  seat  of  iheir  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in 
1370.  At  that  time  it  was  an  extensive  town,  nearly  seven 
miles  in  circumference.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
spe<*ting  its  destruction.  Timur's  s^m  transferred  tlio  seat 
of  the  empire  to  the  antient  town  of  Karakonim,  farther  to 
the  west ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  internal 
wars  which  in  the  tlttecnth  century  divided  tho  Mongtils* 
seem  to  have  brought  about  its  abandonment  and  final 
dtrstruction.  It  iipiH^ars  to  have  received  the  name  of  '  The 
C*ity  of  the  Tillers'  from  the  roaring  of  these  animals,  which 
was  considered  a  favourable  prognostic  by  the  Mongols. 
(Du  liable;  Rittcrs's  Asia.) 

BARATIK'R,  JOHN  PHILIP,  born  in  Januar>%  1721, 
at  Schwabach,  in  the  Margraviate  of  Ansbach,  was  the 
sun  of  Francis  Biiraticr,  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  of  Schwabach.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  much 
information,  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  his  son's  educa- 
tion, which  he  conducted  not  as  a  task,  but  as  an  amuse- 
ment. At  ftiur  years  of  age  the  child  spoke  Latin  with  his 
father,  FVcnrli  with  his  mother,  and  German  with  the  house 
stTvant.  BiHiks  nf  piints.  with  the  explanations  in  these  dif- 
ferent languages,  wea*  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  trans- 
lated without  ha\ing  learned  anything  of  grammar.  Be- 
tween four  and  live  years  of  aue  he  began  to  study  Greek, 
and  in  fifteen  months  was  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
that  language,  and  to  translate  them  into  Latin.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  sixth  year  he  began  Hebrew,  in  the  study  of 
whieh  he  spent  thn'o  years.  He  then  plunged  into  Rab- 
bini«*al  liler.iture,  and  n'ail  with  great  avidity  the  bixjks  of 
the  C'ahliali>ts,  Talnuidists,  commentators,  &c.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  made  a  ihctionary  of  the  most  difficult  He 
brew  and  Chaldaic  words.    He  next  undertook  the  transia- 
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tion  of  llic  travels  of  Ben.  jam  in  of  Tudclat  a  Hulircw  writer 
of  tliu  tweinii  t^eiitury.  Two  Litiii  translations  of  this  work, 
one  by  Arias  Mont  a  mm  and  the  other  by  Constantin  Lcni- 
pcreur,  Lcych.Mi,  1 633,  were  found  to  bo  incorrcc-t.  Baratier 
u  rote  his  in  French,  and  added  to  it  copious  notes,  and  eii^ht 
diiisortations  at  the  end,  which  are  more  interesting  than 
the  text  itself.  The  subjects  of  these  dissertations  are  the 
fulIowinfT : — 1.  'On  the  person  of  Benjamin  and  on  his 
work.*  Baratier  Is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Benjamin  did 
not  travel  over  the  countries  wliich  he  describes,  '  from 
Spain  unto  China,'  but  that  he  acted  merely  as  a  compiler 
of  the  accounts  he  gathered  from  others,  and  especially  from 
his  countrymen,  who  were  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
2.  Baratier  8  second  dissertation  is  on  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
and  their  succession.  3.  On  the  government  of  the  Jews 
in  Judsa.  4.  On  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews 
after  their  disjxirsion  in  various  countries.  Dissertations 
5,  6,  and  7  are  on  the  kin^^doms  and  empires  which  the 
Jews  have  pretended  that  they  possessed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  their  stories  and  romanees  on  the  sutiject. 
ti.  On  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  place  of  their  trans- 
portaiion.  These  are  all  curious  subjects  to  be  treateil  by  a 
child  eleven  years  old.  He  finished  his  work  in  aboul  six 
months  in  1732,  but  it  was  not  nublished  till  1734,  in  two 
vols,  small  8vo.,  Amstenlam.  After  this  Baratier  turned 
his  attention  to  theological  studies,  and  es|)ecially  to  the 
Greek  Fathers  and  the  early  Councils.  After  some  time  he 
undertook  to  refute  Samuel  Crellius,  a  celebrated  Unitarian 
divine,  who  had  written  a  book  stvle<l  Artemonius.  The 
title  of  Baratier  s  reply  will  show  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy : — Anti'ArtemonitM,  sou  hiitium  EvangeUi  S.  Johan- 
nit  Af)Ottoli  ex  antiquifate  errleaioitira  adrnnwi  L,  3/. 
jirlemonii,  Nco-Photiniani,  Criticam  vimiiratum  utque 
iUustratuni ;  cui  in  fine  accedit  dmcrtatin  de  diain^is  trihus, 
rul^o  Thewiorftoiribittis.  Nuremberj;,  1735.  Kretleric  Wil- 
liam, King  of  Prussia,  having;  appointed  Baratier's  father 
to  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Stettin,  the  family 
left  Schwabach  in  the  be^innin^  of  1735.  In  passing 
through  Ilalle,  youn^  Baratier,  whose  fame  had  lon<;  before 
reached  that  university,  was  made  Master  of  Arts,  alter  un- 
dergoing an  examination  and  sustaining  a  public  disputation. 
On  his  arrival  at  Berlin  the  kin*;  sent  for  him,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  his  conversation.  He  had  him  repeatedly  at 
the  palace,  and  made  him  presents  of  1)ooks  and  money. 
The  Royal  So(*iety  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  named  Baratier 
one  of  its  n)eml>ers.  The  kint;  ur^ed  up«in  Inith  father  and 
son  the  propriety  of  the  latter  applyini;  liimself  to  some  re- 
gular pnifcssion,  and  he  su^<;ested  that  of  the  law.  In  onler 
to  facilitate  this  he  altered  the  destination  of  tlie  e]<1er  Bani- 
lier,  and  appointed  him  to  the  French  church  of  Ilalle,  and 
granted  the  son  a  pension  of  tii\y  rix  dolhirs  a  year  during 
the  time  he  was  to  study  at  that  university.  The  f.imily 
therefore  returned  to  Halle  in  April,  173.>.  Durint;  the  next 
four  years  Baratier  attended  the  courses  of  tlie  four  law 
professors  of  civil,  canon,  public,  and  feudal  law.  He  fol- 
lowed his  legal  studies  as  a  matter  of  duty,  without  any 
particular  inclination  for  them,  with  the  exception  of  public 
law,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  an  intercut.  Ht^  at  the 
same  time  found  leisure  to  pursue  his  more  favouriti'  sliulies. 
He  hail  be^un  a  •  History  of  the  Heresies  of  the  Anti- 
Trinitarians,'  which  he  left  in  MS.  Several  dissertations 
also  on  various  subjtrts  of  philoloL'y,  history,  and  antiuui- 
tiesi,  were  inserted  in  the  •  BibUolheciue  Germanujue.'  The 
last  work  he  published  was  on  the  succession  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Rome:  iJtsqinsitio  Chrnwtht*:fC(i  dr  Surrrssione 
antiquisshna  Kpisropornm  Rnmannnim,  indiui  Pefnntsqw* 
ttd  I'iciorcm.  Ito,  Utrecht,  174U.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  gn^at  wi>rk  which  he  desiuned  on  the  hinlory  of 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Church.  He  also  began  a  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Baratier's  chest  was  naturally  weak  :  a  cold  which  he 
took  brou«^ht  on  an  obstinate  cough,  and  in  October,  I73y, 
he  spat  bliK)d.  He  passed  the  followiiiv;  \v inter,  which  was 
a  si'vcre  one,  indoors;  but  his  eonstitutinn  was  evidently 
worn  out.  In  Septenil»er,  1740,  he  becanu*  nnich  worse : 
his  weakness  was  exlriMue,  and  he  couM  no  Knijier  read, 
which  wa«»  to  him  the  ureatest  privation.  On  the  5th  of 
October  he  expireil  in  his  arm  chair,  at  the  age  t»f  nine- 
teen vears  ami  eight  months.  He  had  lK*en  Inng  rccoii- 
cde«l  to  the  idea  o['  death,  and  h»oked  on  the  world  as 
a  >tai:e  u|k»ii  which  every  one  was  called  to  a<-t  Ins  part 
Ibr  an  all.iitrd  ]H»rioil.  He  aUo  felt  at  time*  the  un^:ili-•- 
fa4!t«^r>  nature  and  uncertainty  of  humnii  knuwledg*-,  and  | 


often  expressed  his  disappointment  at  finding  m  little  to  he 
dc|>ended  u|)on  in  so  many  works  which  he  had  read  :  the 
more  he  strove  alter  truth  the  farther  it  seemed  to  recede 
from  him.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  habits  frugal  and 
abstemious,  and  his  manners  occasionally  boyish.  Ho 
lived  to  the  last  with  his  fatlier  and  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  Though  not  fond  of  play  and 
amusements,  he  was  cheerful  and  lively.  The  life  of  this 
extraordinary  boy  was  written  by  Mr.  Formey,  from  the 
materials  furnished  by  his  father.'  12mo.  Hallet  1741,  and 
a  second  edition  was  publishc<l  at  Frankfort  and  Lcii)zig  in 
1755.  At  the  end  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  numerous 
works  which  he  left  in  MS.,  mostly  unfinished. 

BARB,  the  name  of  a  noble  breed  of  horses  reared  by 
the  MiM)rs  of  Barbary  and  Marocco,  and  introduced  into 
S])ain  durin>;  their  dominion  in  that  country,  where,  how- 
ever, it  has  lieen  suflered  to  degenerate  greatly  since  their 
expulsion.     The  noble  race  of  Barbary  horses  which  wo 
commonly  call  barbs,  are  of  rare  oct-urrcnco  even  in  their 
own  county,  where  the  tyranny  of  the  governors  holds  out 
no  inducement  to  private  individuals  to  rear  an  animal  of 
which  they  nuiy  be  deprived  without  scruple  or  comiHinsa- 
tion  by  the  first  man  in  power  who  happens  to  fancy  it ;  it 
is  only  amonp;  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert,  whose 
ro\ing  habits  and  inhospitable  country  place  them  beyond 
the  <'()ntnjl  of  the  ordinary  )H)wcrs  of  the  state,  that  this 
breed  exists  in  jwrfection.    l*he  common  horse  of  Barbary 
is  a  very  inferior  animal,  which,  if  originally  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  tho  noble  race  of  barbs,  nas  greatly  de- 
generated.    In  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  forms, 
however,  even  the  latter  are  far  from  excelling :  their  valu- 
able qualities,  and  in  these  they  are  perhaps  uneciuallcd  by 
any  other  breed  in  existence,  are  unrivalled  speed,  sur- 
prising iMJttinn,  abstinence,  patience  and  endurance  under 
fatigue,  an<l  gentleness  of  temper.    Their  points  would  not 
please  the  critical  eye  of  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  the 
head  is  lar^e  and  clumsy,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  tho 
chest  bn)ad  and  powerful,  yet  the  body  and  legs  are  so  long 
and  slender  as  to  resemble  those  of  a  greyhound,  and  form 
a  perfect  contrnst  to  the  rest  of  the  animal.     But  the  Moors 
do  not  reganl  the  external  appearance  of  their  horses  so  much 
as  their  temiwrr,  speed,  and  capability  to  endure  fatigue;  and 
the  animals  which  possess  these  valuable  qualities  are  che- 
rished with  all  the  kindness  and  attention  that  areboslowefl 
on  children.    Their  nKsle  of  treatment  is  very  dilferent  from 
that  practised  in  Kurope.     They  are  very  early  accustomed 
to  the  sadille,  are  mounted  at  two  years  old,  and  have  their 
manes  and  tails  cnijjped  till  tho  age  of  six,  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  adds  U)  their  strength  and  bottom.    After 
this  peri(Ml  they  arc  never  dressed,  nor  are  their  manes  and 
tails  comlwd ;  if  dirty  they  arc  washed  in  the  next  stream, 
and  some  are  even  said  ti»  Ixioflendtsl  by  Kumpeans  patting 
their  horses  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  its  injuring  their  cfMit.    They  are  never  castrated, 
nor  have  the'Mo<.rs  the  bad  taste  to  seek  to  improve  upon 
nature  by  cropping  the  ears  and  tails  of  their  horses  as  is 
]>ractisi^l  bvsome  nations  ;  a  Mussulman  will  neither  muti- 
late nor  sell  the  skin  of  *  the  beast  of  the  prophet,*  the  noblest 
of  animal-*.     The  horses  alone  an?  ust»d  for  the  sad<lle,  tho 
man-R  lieing  kept  for  brei'dinjrt  except  anions  some  of  tho 
prcflatory  tribes  of  the  IX-sert,  who  find  that  the  nei^jhniKof 
the  horses  is  apt  to  K't ray  their  approach,  and  ^ive  nt)tice  of 
their  coniin;;  to  the  caravans  which  arc  the  objects  of  their 
attack.     Walking  and  galloping  are  the  only  pa<-es  which 
these  animals  are  allowed  to  pracli-e ;  and  it  is  even  con- 
sidered vulgar  to  trot  or  canter.     Generally  speaking,  tho 
Moors  avoid  giving  their  horsi's  violent  exercise,  or  over- 
heatm«  them ;   except  ujxm  extraonlinary  iK'casions,  and 
among  the  IVsert  tnlH?s,  it  is  only  in  their  cavalry  exer- 
cises, such  as  throwing  the  lance,  &c.  that  their  spciil  is  a 
all  put  fi.rth.     On   these  wcasions  however,  they  are  not 
sparetl,  an«l  »t  is  hurprisingwith  what  rapidity  and  prwisiou 
they  iK«rform  the  dilfenMit  e\olutions.    TIicmn  indeed,  are 
not'  so  cinplicated  as  the  tactics  of  more  ci\ili/.ed  nations, 
but  tlioy  are  much  more  severe  upun  the  cattle,  and  voidd 
soon  break  down  the  lK?st  of  our  Euroi)ean   bree.ls.     The 
great  exercise  of  the  Miiorish  cavalry  i'OUsii»ts  in  ualloping 
their  horses  at  the  vcrv  height  of  their  speed  for  the  distance 
of  about  aipiarterofii  mile,  and  then  making  them  ^lop 
sudd.-nU  short,  uhile  the  rider  delivers  hi-*  sjiear  or  firi»s  his 
musket";  and  of  this  amu"*tMiient  the  iHM»ple  are  so  iidieu- 
luush  loud,  that  tliey  liiM|ucnlly  continue  it  for  hours  to- 
gether \k  iihout  a  montent's  interaiis^ion  to  breathe  or  change 
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llicir  linrscE.  Yu(  natwilh  stand  inn  b^x^I*  violent  c^c^rciw, 
\'C'ry  htllo  I'ikiv  IK  nflerwai-Us  lakuii  uf  the  huraCK :  Htill  llicy 
on-  Mill  Id  W  tutiK-lived  and  n-nmr'iiDliI)'  fiw  I'rom  iliwasen. 
Such  lli^ll■lnl>cnl  un  fiirey  ■»'!  ulundvrit  Btu  uiikiiuvrti ;  >>|iii- 
till  iind  inuUdiilur  ant  uf  very  riiru  (H-rurn<ii('c. 

Tth;  MiwrK  ni'Vcr  ninku  Itay.  bill  (uuil  tliuii  liorMw  upun 
rlMippotl  Ktrnw  and  liurlry,  vlik'li  llivy  vat  uul  uf  a  iiuni-lirii; 
put  uvcr  their  licud^,  us  in  thu  cuKtimi  in  Kiiylatul;  in 
hprinR  tlu-y  arc  rhiutly  tud  upon  ^ra^'  1»  tho  "lahlos  Ihvru 
HIV  ni>  iiiiin^crH,  but  the  liorK-ii  arc  IbalvtiLil  by  mcitiit  of 
tH'i)  inin  iiiiM  drivuii  into  tlio  Rroinid,  uiui  bvforo  nnd  the 
<itlu<r  lieliiHil,  tu  «'hii-h  Iha  furu  and  hinit-li-HH  ntv  renpev- 
tiu-ly  fuMicni-il  in  Huch  a  manner  ax  tu  nivvvnillm  amniiil 
thiin  Hiiivni!!  luiipa  tliati  a  liwt  vilhvr  hnckwMnUiirfia'WHiiils : 
Ilivir  mtlar  is  aWi  muila  fiutt  bi  tlw  fnml  liin.  wUirli  is  pni- 
viiliit  with  a  rliiK  fur  thnt  imqxmc,  and  iht-y  ont  thi'ir  iim- 
^vnilur  iilT  Ilu)  Kn>uii<l-  Punniirly  it  trait  thu  imii-tk-p  Eir  tlic 
HuorNiiushiH'iiig  their  liuritM,)"  rut  utT  the  litJiit  |iarl  uf  the 
huof;  a  lint  shnp  <if  a  trianirular  shaiiu  wiih  thi'ii  piii  on, 
will)  mill  »r  the  nidcH  in  fr»iit,  and  llii>  nthi-r  l\r<>  ucnih 
TuiH-liii;;  in  an  arnto  an'^lu  liehind  ihn  fru)* :  liut  this  uiiii.t- 
twal  Hindu  uf  diitlii^inns  tlivst.-  nulilu  »iiiiiiiiU  na^  put  iiii 
t>iid  tu  aliiiut  llic  yuar  I'UH,  by  nn  unk-r  of  thu  Eininrur 
MidnlslmiuL-l,  wlio  (.-oiiimnnilcd  that  Ihcncvrurth  all  his 
Huli,je''t'4  kIiouIO,  Hp-iii  vain  nfiii^Uti,  islwu  tliuir  hursra  with 
ronnd  shoi-s.  Tliu  ]3onii'rs  nnd  KHbylcs,  thu  ulwriifinul  iii- 
liiiliiiaiits  i>f  thunuiintry  1n-twven  lhi<  Sahura  and  iliu  slKinv 
uf  tkL>  MiTililurranuau,  and  who  nru  nou-  for  Ihc  must  )iiirl 
fuiithii-il  111  tliu  niuunlainuiis  and  most  inarccssililc  dintrirls 
<if  North  Afrira.iim-ursh'io  tbcir  hon«s  atall:  yet  m  hanly 
a  rulliciic  animals,  and  so  much  tuui;hcr  aru  tliuir  hunfs  than 
those  ol'  OUT  own  hursos,  thnt  Windhus,  whii.  in  the  bt'ijin- 
iiinil  ufthc  In^t  runlury,  ait:nin|ianiud  a  ItntisU  cmbiusy  to 
Ihoi-oiirtorihu  KnipiTor  iif  MiiriM-vn,  mid  w bo  lias  lufl  an 
iutcn-nliti:;  nrccnitit  uf  Ins  juunu'V,  usiinros  tis  that  liu  saw 
otiGof  Ihum  whk-lt  Imd  trnvuUi'd  l\ny  miles  wit  hunt  rLSlinLi, 
and  that  Ihuiif-h  he  had  licnn  twice  durin;;  tliu  juiimuj' 
obli^ied  In  iTuss  a  muuntain  full  of  nx^ka,  yd  it  was  nni  jirr- 
ivivcil  that  ho  liad  the  lenst  crock  in  his  honf,  nor  did  lie 
luakn  any  i-oinpUiint  oflns  fuct. 

Tliuru  is  a  parti'iilar  brcnl  of  thu  nolilo  linrlis,  rnllird 
iWrulMh  Krreeh  (lilL-rally  Wind-»ncki>rl,  or  Hit-  Desert 
lIoi>«,  wliid)  is  only  found  (im'iii<;  thu  tribus  of  ihu  Hn.- 
linra,  and  which,  nhcn  tiunsi>orlcd  beyund  tliu  sands  of 
tlif  Di>surt,  sunn  languishes  and  dies.  Tlic  llcetiicss 
IK-ninct!,  anil  onihimnru  of  this  animal,  if  we  arc  to  1j 
half  tliu  hloricR  icIalLil  l>y  Irnvullcrs,  almost  surpa; 
iHuiiidsofrrediiiility.  'When  Ihou  shah  meet  a  shnibah 
erni'Ii,'  sa\s  a  Misirish  provcrK  'and  siiy  to  his  rider, 
'■  Subin  Ahkum,"  U'fore  hucnn  answer  "  Alikiim  SaUini.' 
liu  wdt  \x»  fjr  Irum  Ihce,  liir  his  »pi,<nl  is  like  Die  whirl- 
wind,'  Uy  tin*  assistance  of  this  aniniut,  or  uf  tin-  fHrf, 
or  IJescrl  Camel,  tlie  Arab 
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Afarnce",  'when  frovemor  of  Mosodor,  had  (WO  Sklitnwu 
hurses  in  his  stnblos ;  but  nndiiii;  it  inconvenient  to  feed 
ihcni  eoLislDiilly  upon  eaiiiers  milk,  he  resolved  to  try  tfa>iii 
on  the  usunl  fuuti  (;iveii  tu  Rnrbary  hormrs.  He  ai'cordinitir 
had  their  fniiil  Knulunlly  (tliniiKird.  nnd  in  a  xhort  time  fed 
tliein  alloKuther  with  liarlcy,  and  ownsiuiiBlty  with  wheat 
and  straw :  thuy  iiruw  fat,  and  I'lukcd  belter  than  befoie, 
hut  ihey  lost  their  Hnci-d,  and  smm  aderwaids  died,  u  it 
nnlure  had  desi<:nuil  Iheni  to  l)c  nppnipriatcd  solely  to  that 
diHirk't  uhosc  arid  nnd  cxiensivu  plains  render  their  uia  ■ 
eiuHtnliiilly  net-ossary.' 

BA'KIIACAN  or  BAKRICAN,  in  antient  fortiHealiim, 
was  H-iially  a  niupII  rmind  toirerfur  the  slotiun  of  an  ad- 
\niiivd  (cnanl,  plai-vd  just  befure  the  outward  mle  of  the 
cu:>lk'-vanl  or  halltuiu.  tKinif's  h'equcf  In  Mt  Obt.  tm  An- 
lii-Hl  i'a>ill-«,An-hie'fl.  »d.  vi.  p.  308.)  Whence  SpenKr, 
in  the  Fairy  tjaivn,  h.  ii. 

W)>hiB1l»?  I'lrfd  na  II  [olti'l  ulc, 

n.iy  uiiil  111,;!!!  iliil;  li»|iiiig  Hulfh  nnd  «uil. 
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rapid   is  (he  rale  of  travelling-,  that,  us  we   ara  'Tcdibly 
nifoLtiii'il,  Ihc   riih'rs  uru   ohli<:cd  to  have   baiuluKe 
ruuiut  Uu'ir  loins  hreasl,  and  e;irs  In  ]ircveiit  tlic  iKreusfiuii 
uf  iliu  air  iMin  iniiNiliii):  llieir  re^piralioti.     At  thu  eun- 
■■hisiuii  of  Ihc  jonriiuy,  ulsu,  it  is  i-aiil  tlial  their  -^tuniarlis 
are  so  uuicli  n>l:ixeil.  as  lu  bu  iiniihlu  Itir  sumo  lime  lu  n1 
(■itln'r  siiliil  or  li<iiiul  IInhI.    The  sh'riibah  er'ruch,  huwi" 
is  nuilher  n>  u<k1\A  nur  nn  eronuniieni  un  animal  a-i 
di-iTi  caiiii-l ;  il  i-i  true  that  his  siM-ed  is  ftn-aler.  hut  hi 
iieiilHT  »i  alistciuiuns  nor  so  cnihtrinK.     The  heiriu  ' 
iriiwl  fir  rilii-:n  ur  Iwunly  suercssi\eda\s,  and  rwiuirca  liiil 
u  handlul  uf  drinl  ibies  in  the  morn  inn.  and  a  sHiiiilv    ' 
wulur  every  thinl  dav:  n|i.<ii  an  eMraordinurv  cmer<iun 
iiiTiiii  CU11  travel  lur  six  ur  s.-ven  duys  ttilbl.ut  this  ii 
punjiil  eleiucnt;  hul   (bede>urt  hursu  niiisl  haie  a  fwil  uf 
e.inift's  milk  once  a  day,  and  for  this  pLir)>iise  then-  must 
lie  :i  cuuple  of  female  camels  wlivr«M-r  he  pH-s.     fuiupl's 
iinlk  is  liisonlvsustunMicu:  nnd  inikwd  i I  would  bedilfi- 
i-uli  III  llivl  him  anv  other  in  the  iNirt-hed  and  and  ileserls 
«liuh  hu  iiihul'its:  he  dues  luit  like  wheat,  hav,  straw,  or 
any  irtli.r  kind  of  fufl,  and  if  rin-e.l  In   live  'upon  these 
Mib-iaiiiTS,   Mion  liiscs  all  his  \aluaUli'  nualitics.     In  liis 
ii.'-liie  ei'iintiy  tin:  desert  horse  is  priiitijuilly  cmpluved  for 
U»-  piiipiiM.-  Ill'  hunliiiK  tho  iwtrich  tiiid  jri/cUe,  al  whii'h 
K|i.ti,  hi.'  IS  aiii:izin(;ly  f\ivrl,  nur  is  IIiltc  any  uI1u.t  beiiif' 
■" I"»l  " ■ '■'■■  
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ih.ilis!0  of  fuo.1  anil  cliiiiale.     ■  Alkiild  Oi 

iy»  .laekson   in   hi:  AccnunI  (/  (Ac  linpre  ••/ 


(irnso  Uliiliij.  Il/  Jiiigliinil  iinil  H'alni,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  5)  calU 
it  Ihe  Qrst  member  uf  un  anliulit  castle.  He  sayt  it  icema 
to  lin^-u  hud  no  [lositiw  plure,  except  thai  it  was  alwaya  an 
outwork.  Tbu  term  is  niill  pivservod  in  llic  niiiia  e(  dil^ 
Icrent  euslles,  as  ul  FramUiiKhain  (uid  Cauiurhury  Caatlca ; 
and  a  small  btune-wnrk  eovurinc  tho  gale  uf  Budiban 
Cnslle.  in  Sussex,  is  still  culled  tlui  barbaean.  Tlie  two 
round   lowers  at  Ihu  angles  of  the  harhacunuf  York  wnv 

truhalily  conneeteil  by  a  kiw  breastwork  over  the  Kale-way. 
leui's.  I^:-kwooil  ami  Cates  cuiisider  the  whole  of  (ha 
huil'hn-;  whieh  pniierls  filly-six  fuet  Irum  ihu  gato  called 
Walniijate,  to  be  the  barliacuii. 

lu  rilies  ur  tuwiis  ihe  barhacan  was  a  wuluh-tjwer,  placed 
at  some  im|sn'1nnt  pi>iiit  uf  the  I'inMiiuvallilion,  It  had 
sumetinics  a  dilth  and  dr.iuhridi^)  nf  its  own.  (Grose, 
Ml/if.  .iHli<i.  vi'l  ii.  p.  'J.>  'I'hu  street  nl'  Ijinihin  called 
Karliican  reecived  its  ap|H'llalli>n  fMin  )l>  vicinity  to  a  tower 
of  this  sort  nllai-lieil  In  lliu  cilt -wall,  Ihe  h' mains  of  which 
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loni;  narrow  i>iM)nin<:  loft  m  tliu  wulU.  to  drain  ulf  lliu  water 
from  u  terrace  or  phittnrm. 

The  ftyiuoluiiy  ol'  this  word  is  uocertain.  Spelinan  de- 
rives it  fri.mi  the  Aii^jlo-Saxoii  hur^e-konins  {fi^p/(tf/  Ironi 
the  town);  .lunios  fmin  hurh-hininm  (as  if  it  meant  the 
si^nal-towi^r)  :  hut  neither  of  these  rorn|K^und-wonls  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  Saxon  dictionaries.  Indi-t'd  Mannings  in 
the  Suppknieiit  to  Lye's  DictiDuary,  expressly  sa)s  that 
tluMVord  harhiean  is  not  S:i\ou.hutdiTi\ed  fnun  (he  Arahie; 
firrtt  adoptiMl  iii  Italy,  and  hrouo:ht  ti)  ns  hy  the  Normans. 
lie  fcaya,  'Vox  ista  niiuinio  Stwnniru:  M'ilieet  ah  Arahihus 
priino  aoecrsitain,  ft  ah  /hi/is  aeri'ptam,  ad  nos  deduxerunt 
jYor«iaw/i/.'  Its  snpjMised  Arahie  origin  is  noticed  hy  Du- 
fresne.  (//'wv.  edit.  Kraiicof.  lllMl,  torn.  i.  col.  173. 

BARBACAN  AOIUM,  or  BARHIUANACiK,  was  mo- 
ncv  paitl  to  the  maintenance  of  a  iiarku-an  or  watcii-towcr. 
Cart.  17  Kdw.  III.  m.  (i,  n.  14. 

BARBADOKS  is  the  most  eastern  of  tlie  Clarihhoo 
Islands,  and  the  most  antient  of  the  British  setllcnn'iits  in 
these  Mnis.  The  exact  date  of  its  disi*ov<>ry  is  unknown  ; 
but  no  mention  of  it  ocmrs  prior  to  iiitM).  In  all  proha- 
bilit\  it  was  first  seen  hv  the  Porluj^uese.  in  their  vovai^cs 
In  and  from  South  America;  hut  the  ru<le  aspect  of  the 
island,  without  iuhahitants,  and  destitute  of  every  thin^ 
n<H*e>sary  fi>r  human  accommodation,  was  ill-cah'ulated  to 
indnci!  them,  already  well  satiMiled  with  their  continental 
posses>«i(ins,  to  form  any  settlement.  Bein<;  wholly  cn^rosK>tl 
with  the  hope  of  ohtainin<;  immediate  supplies  of  ^old  and 
silver,  they  overlooked  its  commercial  situation.  Tliat  their 
ilinCovery  mi^ht.  however,  he  useful  to  themselves  and 
others  touching  there,  tlii-y  planted  s(mie  vejretahles,  and 
left  a  few  swine  lor  breed ini;.  From  the  I'ortujxuese  it 
derivcfl  its*  nnm«*,  whieh  it  is  s\i]iposed  to  liave  obtained 
fnini  the  Indian  lii;-tr(H's  Krowin<r  oi\  Ihe  island,  and  whieh 
were  called  Ity  them  '  Barludas,*  or  hearded. 

The  first  Kn^lish  ship  known  to  hare  touchiHl  at  the 
Kland  waA  the  Dhve,  in  l<>o:>.  on  her  return  from  Guinea: 
part  of  the  crew  lamled,  erected  a  cross,  and  to«ik  posACSiiion 
in  the  name  of  the  kini;,  inscrihini;  (m  a  tree  'James, 
KinfC  of  Enj^lnndunil  of  this  Island.'  Although  thoy  found 
a  number  of  Indian  implements,  it  appears  that  the  island 
wai  only  occasionally  visited  hy  the  (Jarilihs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  hunting,  lishini;.  or  of 
prirurincr  clay  for  the  mannfactiu'e  of  domestic  utensils. 

For  some  years  Burhadoes  appears  to  havi.'  hecn  no  more 
thoufrht  of,  till  a  favourable  ve]M)rt  re:icliin<;  Sir  Wdliam 
Ouirteen.  a  merchant  of  l«cjndon,  he  tiwmed  the  tmiject  of 
making  a  settlement  on  the  i>l.ind;  and  Lord  Ley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Marllioron^h.  obtained  a  ^rant  of  it  from 
James  I.,  for  himself  and  his  heiis  in  perpetuity.  This  did 
not  prevent  tho  prosccutitm  of  Oonrt-  en's  design,  who,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  patentee,  titled  out  at  his  own  expense 
an  ex|)cdili'»n,  furnished  with  ever\  reiiuinitc  forestabli.^hint; 
a  colony.  One  ship  only  arrived,  and  thirt\  men  landed  in 
l4'i4on  the  .H|M)t  which  had  heen  taken  po^^esMon  of  hy  the 
Olive,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which,  in  hoiiunr 
of  the  rci^niui;  kini;.  they  ealled  .lames  Town. 

The  Earl  4»f  Carlisle,  whi»  proposed  to  erect  all  the 
Caribhue  Islands  into  a  paUitniati',  asked  the  kin^  to 
Kiant  liim  a  patent:  which,  however,  was  strenuously  op- 
poied  by  Lonl  M-irllK)roui;h,  a>  atleetiiiL!  Ins  prior  ehum  to 
birbiulues.  This  dispute  contiinieil  till  lf)'J7,  when  the 
letter  wuive«l  his  ri>'ht  on  condition  of  the  Karl  td'  C'arh^le's 
atinHfini;  to  pay  him  and  his  heirs  fi>r  ever  tlie  sum  of  .'U>U/. 
per  annum.  By  the  patent,  I^onl  Carlisle  was  em |iow'ered 
to  piiblinb  such  hiws  as  he  or  his  httirs,  with  Ihe  con*ient, 
aHMMit,  and  appndiatmn  of  the  fitv  nihahitants.  ^c,  shall 
thnik  At  and  Um.  In  the  mean  time,  the  settlers  were 
ddiK^aitly,  though  slowly,  est'ihhshiii'^  thi'm>elves.  For- 
tunately the  woihIs,  with  which  the  inland  wa^  thickly  over- 
fffuwn. aflbrded  liirnumvitm and  fustic;  these* hecame articles 
of  immediate  export  to  Rn^rland,  and  pn)(!ure<l  in  return 
such  commodities  as  wore  most  wanted. 

Courteen,  the  orisinal  founder  of  the  colony,  ftndintr  him- 
tflf  entirely  descrte«l  by  bis  former  patron,  sought  the 
protection  .of  the  Karl  of  IVmhroke,  who  ohtained,  in  ir'riti. 
from  Charles  I .  u  urunt  of  the  island,  tluriii^  the  temi>orary 
ahsence  of  l^ird  Carlisle.  On  tiiv  return  of  the  latter,  he 
s>H>n  procured  the  revoi^atiou  of  IVmhroke's  patent  ami  his 
own  reiuatatenient  in  possession,  to  sei'uiv  whii-h  he  con- 
tracted with  a  coinimny  of  nine  merchants  of  l^)ndon,  to 
irrani  them  lO.uoo  inres  of  land,  on  eomhtioii  id  retvixin^ 
firom   vavik  settler  forty   pounds  of  cotton  annually,  and 


with  the  privilege  to  the  company  of  apptiintinii  their  own 
governor,  who  received  full  i)i>wers  from  Lord  Carlisle.     A 
native  of  Bernuula,  Charles  Wt.llerMoiie.  wa>  apt»oiiit4'fl, 
who,  with  sixty-four  persons,  landed  in  July.  jiij^.     Ka«h 
of  the  settlers  Wis  entitled,  on  his  arri\ul,   to  too  jore*.  of 
land.     Their  first  care  was  to  build  Imn-ics  tor  their  >toreh. 
&.e.,  which  ohlained  the  name  of  Bridj^i-town  :  an.!  WiiliVr- 
stone  havin^r  appointed  a  council,  .summone<l  heloie  it  the 
colonics  Sent  out  hy  Courteen,  whose  selllemeiil   was  -l.y 
this  time  in  a  lioiiriihiii;^  condition.     The\  niadi*  their  ap- 
pearance, hut   utterly  di>cl.nineil  all  depe'nd.uu'e  on    Lord 
Carlisle,  and  refuse<l  to   suhmit  to  his  authority.      Both 
parties  now  prepared  for  hostilities,  hut  this  exliemit)  was 
prevented   hy   their   aiyreeinjr  to   n-fer   to  th»»   ileeisi.ui  of 
the  two  nohlemen  at   home.     These  apjkndeil  to  the  kmtr, 
who   ordereil    a   seeond    patent,    ilateil    April,    liii'.»,   eon- 
lirminu,  in  the  UMst  une'|uivoeal  maimer,  to  Lord  Carlisle 
Ihe  i)rininal   ••rant.     Ha\in!:  thus  overmme  all  opiuwitioii, 
this   nohleinan   ajjptiinted   Sir  William  Tnfion  coiniuandi-r- 
in-<'hief  <»f  the  i>land.  who,  on   his  arrival  in   iJeceniher, 
lii'j|>,  appointed   a  council,  issm^l  jrranls  for  nearly  iri,u<iO 
acres  of  land,  coiiliiined   thos4»  already  j^iveii,  and  dixiilcil 
the  country  under  cultivalit»n  into  -six  parishes.     He  was 
unexpectedly  superseded  hy  Captain  Ilawley,  who  appears 
to  have  u^tvl  some  unfair  means  to  prejudice  Lord  Carlisle 
ajrainst  Tutbui ;   hut  that  nobleman,  siispeetini?  that   the 
revenue  ho  derived  was  not  pro|H>rtionate  to  the  increasing 
pros|)erity  of  the  island,  availed  Hawley,  ami  in    lOlj  the 
j,'ovcrnment    devolveil    on     IMiilip    Bell,  who   devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  admi- 
nistration. 

The  civil  war  and  relioious  dissensions  which  were  rap:inf; 
in  Enjjland  contrihuted  threat ly  to  the  rapid  population  of 
the  island.  an«l  many  royalist  families  found  an  asylum  in 
it.  The  leeward  part  seems  to  have  hecn  first  and  Iwst 
settled.  Many  of  the  planters  had  heeome  rich  :  and  I>ord 
Carlisle  bavini;  little  leisure  t<»  attend  to  the  aflairs  of  the 
coh)ny.  Ins  claims,  amid  the  confusion  which  reigned  ut 
home,  wore  silently  reliiutuished.  Assisted  by  a  council 
of  ten  pers*ins.  Bell  divided  the  wh«)le  island  into  eleven 
parishes,  and  appointed  a  minister  to  each ;  he  instituted  a 
general  assemhly,  cinn))o<4ed  of  two  deputies  from  each  p;i- 
rish  ;  devoted  the  produce  of  the  excise  for  seven  ) ears  to 
fortifyin<;  the  coasts,  ami  auomented  tho  militia  to  luoo 
cavalry  and  in.tnn)  infantry.  The  population  had  in  1617 
increased  to  jO.onn.  and  the  v:duc  of  land  had  uf  course 
risen  in  )>roporiion.  An  unrestricted  intercourse  existed 
with  the  Dutch  \ery  favourahle  to  the  Barbadians,  but  money 
was  so  scarce,  that  harter  of  commodities  was  often  neces- 
sarily resorted  to,  an<l  all  fees  and  emoluments  were  paid  in 
kind. 

When  and  whence  the  suf^ar-cane  was  first  im|)orted  is 
uncertain,  hut  in  1017  Li*;on  speaks  of  the  art  of  making 
suL^ar  as  a  business  re<'ently  lie&run  and  little  understoixl; 
and  it  is  to  the  l>ut(*h  that  we  an*  indehtcd  for  the  llrst  in- 
struction in  the  culture  of  the  plant,  and  the  manufacture 
of  this  valuable  staple. 

In  l(i40  the  Karl  of  Carlisle,  son  and  heir  of  the  original 
patentee,  revived  his  claim,  and  enterc<l  into  a  treaty  w  itii 
Francis  b>rd  WillouKJdiy,  (rraniinf;  him  a  lease  of  twenty- 
one  \ears,  on  eondition  of  receiving  half  the  profits.  lA)ril 
WilloiiL;hhy.  hy  way  of  aildin*;  stn'nizth  to  this  authority* 
priM'urcd  from  Charles  II.,  then  in  Holland,  a  ro\al  com- 
mission as  (Tovernor  of  the  island;  and  on  his  ui-ri\al  at 
Barhadoes.  his  fir^t  step  was  to  priMdaiin  (-liurles  as  kin^* 
he  then  convened  the  leuislature,  who  ucknowhilired  Ins 
sov«'i'ei<:nty,  and  raised  a  IhhI\  of  men  tocom|M'l  the  neii^h- 
bouriiiL'  islands  to  suhmit  to  the  roval  uuthontv. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Parliament  deterniineil  on  ini- 
nishin*;  the  n'fractory  ctdonists,  and  sent  a  hir^e  fon-e  out 
for  that  pur|K>se ;  and  still  further  to  oppress  them,  they 
prohihited  the  ships  of  any  foreign  power  from  trailing  to 
any  of  the  British  plantations  witltout  a  license.  This  law, 
whi<'h  was  levelleil  as  much  against  the  ^TYiwini;  ])rospenty 
id' the  Dutch  ns  airainiit  the  planters,  save  ristf  to  ihr  Na- 
\i^ation  Act  (d*  this  kinudom.  The  Barbadians  beunr  tor 
the  most  part  sincerely  attachcfl  to  the  n»yal  cause,  denied 
the  authtirity  of  Ihe  Parliameni,  ami  protentt^d  a;:ainst  the 
ahove  act,  whieh  they  determined  tu  resist.  Sir  (fettrtre 
A>si*ue,  who  (Hmimanded  tin*  Parliamenlur)  Forces,  found 
^reat  dilHculty  in  brin*tini;  the  isUinl  iindur  suhje>'tion, 
and  he  would  probablv  have  failed,  had  it  not  lH*«-n  for  ii 
party  leas  solicitous  about  their  public  principles  than  their 
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private  interests,  who.  fearing  the  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty, deserted  the  royal  cause,  and  thus  compelled  Loixl 
Willoughhy  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  After  the  sur- 
render of  the  island,  in  March,  1052,  the  Government  was 


colony  had  hitherto  nourished,  hut  the  conciucst  of  Jamaica 
•  tende<l  to  diminish  the  jH^pulation  of  Burhadoes,  as  many 
opulent  planters  removed  to  this  island,  where  land  was 
pn)curcd  with  less  diHiculty. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohihitnry  net,  the  Barbadians  had 
contrived  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  ihc  Dutch, 
which  from  motives  of  policy  had  l»een  connived  at  by  the 
governor.  Their  consternation  and  resentment  were  natu- 
rally roused  at  linding  a  measure  which  had  been  inllicted  on 
them  as  a  punisliment  for  disowning  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
tector, confirmed  by  the  king,  on  his  rest«»ration  ;  and,  to  aild 
to  their  calamities,  they  wen?  alanned  as  to  the  legahtyofthe 
tenure  of  their  estates.  Lord  Willoughhy  having  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  his  lease  unexpirtul,  applied  to  the  king  for 
a  renewal  of  his  commission,  intending  to  enforce  his  claims 
under  the  proprietary  grant.  The  planters,  perceiving  that 
they  were  liehi  by  these  two  powerlul  nt)blemen  as  tenants- 
at-will,  appealed  to  his  Majesty ;  they  pleaded  their  Iniing 
British  aubjetits,  insisted  that  the  grant  to  I^ml  Carlisle  had 
l>een  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  prnpoKed  that  the  king 
should  permit  them  to  connnence  a  suit  in  his  name,  but  at 
their  own  expense,  in  the  Court  of  Exchecjuer,  to  set  the 
grant  nsido,  or  that  ho  would  resume  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  and  leave  the  claimants  to  seek  their  remedy  against 
tho  planters  by  course  of  law.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council,  who  de<!ided  that  Lord  Carlisle's  patent, 
har\-ing  been  obtained  by  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  was 
null  and  void. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  dying  in  the  interim,  had  bequeathe<l 
his  West  India  property  to  tho  Earl  of  Kinnoul.  His 
creditors  brought  in  demands  to  the  amount  of  80,000/. ; 
besides  which  tho  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  claimed 
the  annuity  of  300/.,  considerable  arrears  of  which  were 
due,  and  Lord  Willoughhy  also  demanded  the  moiety  of 
profits  which  should  accrue  during  tho  unexpired  term  of 
nis  lease.  To  satisfy  these  claims,  Mr.  Kendall,  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  pro]H)sed  an  internal  tax  of  44  ]x>r  cent,  on 
tho  exportation  of  all  commodities  of  native  produce,  the 
suridus  to  bo  at  the  king's  disposal.  Tiiese  terms  were 
readily  acce<led  to,  and  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  claimants,  the  proprietary  government 
wiis  to  bo  dissolve<l ;  but  the  planters  denied  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Kendall  to  make  such  an  oti'er,  and  Lord  Willoughhy 
was  sent  back  to  Barlmdoes,  where,  after  nuich  ar<<:maent, 
entreaty,  and  menace,  ho  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  con- 
firmation by  the  Assembly  in  August,  1003. 

Next  year,  war  having  been  declared  against  the  Dutch, 
Admiral  De  Huyter  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Bar- 
badoes,  but,  alter  an  incfl'ei^tual  attempt,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  tho  enterprise.  I-ord  Willoughhy  resolved  t(»  re- 
turn  tho  visit,  and  with  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  inland 
he  took  St.  Lucia,  but  perished  in  a  hurricane  off  Guada- 
loupe,  and  the  command  devolved  on  his  brother.  In  lOfid 
a  destructive  firo  laid  nearly  all  Bridgetown  in  ashes.  In 
IGOU  Barbiuloes  was  made  tho  head -quarters  of  a  more 
extensive  government  called  the  Windwanl  Islands,  which 
^Vas  defincfl  to  inelude  all  the  islands  to  windward  of  Guada- 
louiie ;  that  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  chain 
having  been  fonnwl  into  a  distinrt  command  under  the  title 
of  tho  I..eeward  Islands. 

In  August,  1675,  Barbadoes  was  visited  with  a  most  awful 
hurricane :  neither  tree  nor  house  was  left  stand uig,  except 
a  few  sheltered  by  some  hill  or  clifl',  and  the  whole  face  of 
tlio  country  exhihited  one  scene  of  desolation,  while  the 
roast  was  strewed  with  wrecks,  and  many  lives  were  lost 
at  sea  and  on  shore.  This  was  thought  by  the  inhabitants 
n  favouniblo  moment  to  obtain  relief  from  their  oppressive 
impost,  by  netitioning  his  majesty  to  that  efiect,  but  he 
was  deaf  botli  to  their  complaints  and  entreaties.  Instead 
of  relief,  their  freedom  of  trade  received  a  severe  blow  by 
the  establishment  of  tho  Royal  African  Company  in  1078, 
for  the  exclusive  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies ;  and  in 
losri  parliament  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  per  cwt  on  mus- 
covado, and  four  shillings  on  refined  iiugar.  Throe  years 
after,  tho  island  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  by 
Ihc  reiHirtof  a  projected  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  which, 


however,  was  happily  prevented  by  a  timely  discovery  of 
the  plot:  the  consei^uence  was  the  passing  of  a  code  of 
laws  bearing  severoly  on  the  negroes. 

On  the  accession  of  King  William,  the  Barbadians,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  af;;Binst 
the  French  in  these  seas,  in  which  they  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  in  several  very  jrallant  exploits.  The  calamities 
of  war  were  in  lO'Ji  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  pestilence 
and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes;  nevertheless  the  Bar- 
badians sent  a  thousand  men  to  assist  hi  the  attack  upon 
Martinique. 

A  long  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  ensuecl^ 
but  so  great  was  the  scan'ity  of  money,  that  in  1 705  the 
Assc*mbly  passed  an  act  to  allow  55,000/.  paper  credit,  a 
measure  which  was  severely  censured  in  England,  and  re- 
]x;alcd  again  immediately.  After  this  followed  an  interval 
when  the  reduction  of  the  governor's  salary  caused  much  bad 
feeling  between  that  functionary  and  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  party-spirit  ran  high;  notwithstanding  the  anaicHy 
and  confusion  which  had  prevailed,  manv  judicious  laws 
were  passed.  As  tho  colonies  had  nut  oecn  formed  into 
dioceses,  the  bishop  of  I^ndon  obtainetl  from  the  king  tlie 
authority  to  subject  them  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  und  to 
establish  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  the  AssomUy  of  Bar- 
badoes enacte<l  that  no  ecclesiastical  law  should  have  tlie 
]K)wer  of  enforcing  ])unishment  on  the  island.  Effective 
measure«  were  also  taken  against  invasion,  by  a  chain  of 
fortificat  ons  from  Maycoirk's  Bay  to  Oistin's  Town  ;  and 
the  islao  d  was  divided  into  five  districts,  with  a  regular  war 
establish  mcnt  of  200  men  each. 

I^)rd  Howe's  administration  afibrded  the  planters  some 
alleviation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  tlieir  commerce. 
In  1  750  the  war  which  was  kindlofl  in  Europe  afforded  the 
Barbadians  an  op])ortunity  of  showing  their  zeal  and  fidelity. 
by  furnishing  600  white  volunteers,  with  negroes  for  labo- 
rious ser>  ice,  besides  supplies  to  the  fleet  under  Commodore 
Moore,  (hvsiined  to  attack  Martinique,  and  to  the  forces  be* 
sieging  Guadaloupe.  Alx)ut  this  timo  tho  Stamp  Act 
passe<l  in  England,  and  was  submitted  to  merely  with  a  re- 
monstrance against  its  injustice:  during  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  in  force,  2500/.  were  collected  in  the  island. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  alntencc  of  the  governor,  the  As- 
sembly, in  1700,  demanded  from  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil (upon  whom  the  government  devolved  during  tlie  absence 
of  the  governor)  the  following  privileges : — 1.  Exemption 
fmm  arrest  for  themselves  and  servants;  2.  Liberty  of 
speech :  3.  Access  at  all  times  to  the  king's  representative. 
In  the  same  year  two  dreadful  fires,  one  in  May  and  the 
other  in  December,  reduced  the  capital  to  ashes,  and  the 
Assembly  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  British  parliament 
for  a  grant  in  aid  of  rebuilding  it ;  but  after  four  years  they 
only  obtainiHl  the  sum  of  6000/.  Within  ten  years  Bridge- 
town had  four  different  times  suffered  a  similar  disaster. 

Mr.  Hay,  who  assumed  the  government  in  1 773,  was  very 
anxious  to  impn>ve  the  commerce  of  the  island,  and  recom- 
mended that  application  should  be  made  for  its  estaUish- 
menl  as  a  free  port ;  the  minister  consented  to  granting 
free  trade  to  the  Spaniards,  but  owing  to  tho  tardiness  ot 
the  agent,  the  op|)ortunity  was  lost,  as  tho  Jamaica  bill  had 
in  the  mean  time  passed.  The  war  Iwtwccn  Great  Britain 
and  her  North  American  colonies  produced  in  Barbailoei 
tho  most  alarming  ap)>rehensiuns  of  famine,  but  they  wero 
relieved  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  from  England, 
which  wertj  consigned  to  the  governor  to  be  sold  at  prime 
cost.  This  supply  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  the 
support  of  such  rebel  prisoners  as  should  bo  brought  to 
Barbadoes,  wlii«'h  was  n-Jected  by  the  Assembly. 

The  declaration  of  war  with  !•  ranee  and  the  loss  of  Do- 
minique.  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  awakened  tho  fears  of 
the  legislatuiv,  but  they  found  S4)mo  diilicnlty  in  raising  a 
capitation-tax  of  fil^een-i>ence  on  slaves,  to  put  themselves 
in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  A  series  of  phvsieal  as  well 
as  moral  and  iwliiicul  evils  had  brought  the  island  to  such 
a  stale  of  poverty,  that  tho  Assembly  thought  fit  still  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  salar)'  of  the  governor,  a  circjimstanco 
which  sowed  the  seeils  4>f  dissension  and  led  to  many  un- 
happy results.  To  ad«l  to  their  calamities  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  which,  commencing  on  the  Itth  of  October,  1780, 
continued  to  rage  with  unpamlleled  viofence  for  forty-eight 
hours,  threatened  them  with  universal  ruin:  the  whole 
island  was  devastateil,  and  its  unsheltered  inhabitants  weT» 
anluced  to  the  last  extremity  of  loisery  and  despair.    Th9 
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loss  of  human  life  was  estimated  at  3000,  and  the  destruction 
of  property  at  1,018,028/.  sterliuf?.  Thoso  who  escaped 
wore  exposed  to  dangers  scarcely  less  imminent ;  from  the 
deprivation  of  their  internal  resources,  the  prospeet  of  fa- 
mino  presented  itself,  and  the  slaves,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  save,  were  actively  engaged  in  plundering  the 
remnant  of  property  which  the  hurricane  had  spared.  On 
this  occasion  a  grant  of  80,000/.  to  the  sufferers  of  Bar- 
badoes  passed  the  British  parliament ;  the  city  of  Dublin 
niscd  20,000/.,  and  several  liberal  donations  wore  made  by 
individuals. 

On  the  ilthof  Octol)er,  1785,  the  following  singular  phe- 
nomenon alarmed  the  inhabitants:  several  deep  fissures 
appeared  in  the  earth,  and  some  small  tenements  sunk 
to  a  considerable  depth ;  the  mansion-house  and  plan- 
tation of  Walcots,  with  the  negro  huts,  sunk  into  a  deep 
chasm,  and  were  buried  with  the  soil  from  the  neighbouring 
heights ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  face  of  the 
district  was  completely  changed.  Some  cocoa-nut  trees  and 
even  a  windmill  wero  gradually  removed  many  hundred 
yards  from  their  original  position. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century  laws  were  passcil  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  cotton  on  the  island,  and  for  ])unish- 
ing  with  death  persons  convicted  of  cutting  and  clipping 
gold  coins.  The  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  British 
troops  induced  the  ministry  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  raising 
negro  regiments,  a  measure  which  was  rcceive<l  with  great 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  severely 
commented  on  in  the  assembly  of  Barbndoes,  where  several 
resolutions  were  passed  in  opposition  to  the  proi)osed  organi- 
lation  of  these  troops :  nevertheless,  the  islanders  showed 
proofs  of  their  loyalty  in  collecting  upwards  of  15,000/.  to- 
wards the  war  against  the  French. 

During  the  last  war  the  Barbadians  constantly  showed 
their  readiness  to  aid  the  government  both  with  men 
and  money ;  the^'  remained  free  from  foreign  aggression, 
and  no  event  of  im]X)rtnnco  occurred  during  this  interval. 
The  years  1816  and  1825  wero  marked  by  violent  and 
organized  insurrections  of  the  negroes,  with  burnings, 
destruction  of  property,  and  munler.  In  May,  1824,  Bar- 
badocs  was  created  a  bishop's  see,  the  diocese  of  which 
comprehends  all  the  British  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 
cham,  with  Trinidail,  and  British  Guiana. 

The  island  is  subject  to  perio<lioal  hurricanes,  hy  which  it 
has  frequently  sullered.  On  the  1 1th  of  August,  18.11, 
it  was  visited  by  one  of  a  most  dreadful  and  devastating 
nature,  surpassing  even  that  of  1 7^0.  The  appearance  on 
the  preceding  evening  indicated  unsettled  weather;  the 
wind  was  high,  and  about  ten  o'clock  there  fell  a  shower 
of  rain,  succeeded  by  a  calm.  At  midnight  came  on  a 
strong  squall,  which  was  fallowed  by  heavy  rain  and  a 
smart  breeze  from  the  N.K. ;  the  wind  then  began  to 
increase,  and  in  about  two  hours  blew  a  tremendous  gale, 
but  moderated  for  a  short  time ;  it  then  suddenly  became 
violent  again,  and  at  three  o'clock  was  a  perfect  hurricane. 
From  this  hour  to  five  it  ra;;ed  with  unparallcle<l  violence, 
with  lightning  at  intervals;  the  houses  were  levelled  to 
the  ground  or  unroofed,  the  custom-house  was  blown  down, 
all  the  churches  damaged,  and  those  of  St.  Paul's  and  St. 
Mary's  were  entirely  destroyetl.  The  CJovernnient  House 
(railed  Pilgrim)  was  unroofeil,  and  the  governor  only  saved 
himself  by  taking  refuge  in  a  cellar.  The  largest  trees  were 
torn  up  from  the  roots  or  broken  like  retnls.  The  wind 
now  veered  to  east,  back  to  north,  and  again  to  north-west. 
Again  it  shifted  and  blew  fiercely  from  ea>t,  veered  to  south- 
cast,  and  about  six  o'clock  burst  from  south-west  with 
rcnewe<l  violence,  accompanie<l  by  torrents  of  rain,  which 
amtinued  aliout  two  hours.  Daylight  discovered  to  the 
terrified  inhabitants  a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  scene  ; 
the  fields  wero  completely  changed  into  a  desert,  and 
neither  canes,  corn,  provisions,  nor  trees  wero  left  standing, 
with  the  partial  exception  of  snnic  well -sheltered  spots.  Tlie 
loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  500(>  souls ;  and  the  destruction 
of  propertv  is  incalculab^;.  Tliis  drea<lful  hurricane  was 
felt  also  at  Si.  Vincent* s,  Dominica,  and  other  islands,  but 
with  much  less  sever  it  v. 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  the  abolition  of  colonial  slaver)',  the  1st  of  August,  1834 
(the  day  appointed),  was  held  at  Barbadocs  as  a  day  of 
solemn  'thank^^^ving ;  the  negroes  attended  the  places  of 
worship,  and  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed.  In 
April,  1834,  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  abolish  the  ob- 
noxioui  lour  and  a  half  per  cent,  duties,  as  a  conii>en8a- 


tion  for  tho  loss  susUined  hy  the  planters  by'tlio  Aboh'tioii 
Act.  This  bill,  however,  remains  yet  without  tho  royal 
sanction. 

In  this  island  there  is  a  class  of  people  called  tho 
•  Tenantry.'  By  the  laws  of  the  colony  every  estate  is 
obliged  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  whites,  in  propor 
tion  to  its  extent.  These  people  have  an  indefeasible  right 
I  for  life  in  a  house  and  garden  on  the  respective  plantations. 
The  militia  is  chiefly  composed  of  them ;  and  with  that 
exception,  they  live  in  a  state  of  complete  idleness. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  legislative  body  of  Barbadocs 
are,  first,  the  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  and  represents 
the  crown ;  second,  the  council,  a  body  of  twelve,  appointed 
by  the  king ;  and,  third,  the  assembly,  which  consists  of 
twenty-two  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  governor  is  styled  Excellency ;  he  is  captain-general, 
chancellor,  and  vice-admiral ;  he  has  the  appointment  of  the 
militia  and  other  military  offices  in  the  colony,  tlie  coroners, 
captains  of  tho  port,  and  various  other  civil  ofliccs;    and 
l>efore   the  island  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1824,  he  col- 
lated to  all  Uvings,  and  took  probates  of  wills.     Judges  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  him,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  their  concur- 
rence.   As  chancellor  he  appoints  the  two  masters  in  chan- 
cery and  tho  solicitor-general,  he  has  tho  custody  of  tho 
great  seal,  and  presides  in  the  courts  of  error  and  equity ; 
but  as  the  council  are  judges  in  both  these  courts,  his  vote 
is  of  no  moro  weight  than  that  of  any  other  member.    An 
vice-admiral  he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  jetsam,  flutsam, 
and  ligan.    He  can  summon  and  dissolve  the  assembly, 
and  has  a  veto  on  any  law.     In  his  absence  the  president  of 
the  council  is  authorized  to  administer  tho  government  with 
nccirly  similar  powers. 

The  council  may  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  rank 
in  the  colonies  as  tho  peerage  in  England,  but  as  the  tenure 
of  their  office  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  will  of  tho 
governor,  they  do  not  possess  the  same  independl'noe :  and 
although  freedom  of  discussion  is  expressly  granted  them, 
yet  it  is  extremely  circumscribed  by  tho  presence  of  the 
governor.  With  them  may  originate  any  bill  unconne<*ted 
with  levies  or  the  disposal  of  public  money ;  they  also  statid 
towarrls  the  governor  in  tho  same  relation  as  the  privy 
council  do  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Assembly  is  entirelv  compose<l  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  annually  elected,  two  members  being 
sent  by  each  parish.  The  qualifications  for  an  elector  and 
a  member  arc  the  same;  he  must  be  a  free  and  natural- 
bom  subject,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  pro^e^<sinir  the 
Christian  religion,  and  owning  ten  acres  of  land,  or  a  house 
of  the  yearly  value  of  10/.  sterling.  On  their  meeting  they 
take  tiie  state  oaths,  and  proceed  to  the  choice  of  their 
speaker. 

The  judicature  consists  of  five  courts  of  common  pleas,  fb 
each  of  Which  there  is  a  judge  and  four  assistants;  they 
commence  their  sittings  in  January,  and  continue  them  by 
adjournment  ever)'  four  weeks  till  September :  from  these 
courts  appeals  lie  in  all  causes  to  the  governor  and  council. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  held  by  a  chief  banm  and  four 
puisne  barons  ;  a  court  of  grand  sessions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, gaol  delivery,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  is 
held  twice  a  year;  the  chief-justice,  who  is  appointed  by  tho 
governor,  is  always  a  member  of  the  council  and  a  jnd^'c  of 
one  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas ;  six  freeholders  are  suin- 
mone<l  from  each  parish,  from  among  whom  are  selected  the 
grand  and  potty  juries.  The  sessions*  court  may  continue  its 
sittings  four  days,  and  possesses  power,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
even  to  the  life  of  tliooltender ;  in  inferior  cases  the  governor 
may  remit  tho  punishment,  and  even  in  capital  cases  ho 
mav  reprieve  till  tho  king's  pleasure  bo  known.  A  great 
objection  to  tho  system  is,  that  tho  judges  are  generally 
planters,  or  merchants,  who  have  not  been  eflucatwl  for  tho 
bar,  and  are  for  tho  most  part  without  the  knowledge  requi- 
site to  ciualify  them  for  such  an  office. 

Barbadpes  appears  quite  detached  from  the  CaribU^an 
chain,  being  eighty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Vinceiil, 
the  nearest  island.  It  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  of  an  i»val 
form,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  ten  broad  in  tho  wide^t  part. 
Nature  has  fortified  its  coasts,  which  are  for  the  greatest 
part  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  alnne  fifty  tons,  in  consequence 
of  a  coral  reef  which  runs  ofl;  all  the  eastern  and  northern 
side  of  the  island ;  the  other  parts  of  th<!  coast  have  bei*n 
fortified  at  a  great  expense.  The  inland  c«»ntahis  Uni,4ro 
acres,  nearly  all  of  ^-liich  are  under  cultivation :  the  soil 
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in  the  lowlands  is  hlack,  au<l  Romewhat  roildish  in  tlio  parts 
where  it  is  shallow,  on  the  liills  chalky,  marly,  and  near  the 
fiea-shore,  sandy  ;  the  rock  whioh  supplies  this  soil  is  a  ter- 
tiary shell  limestone,  for  an  arcount  of  which  eee  Nuj^ent's 
*  Sketch  of  the  Geolofiy  of  Antigua/  in  Tram,  of  Genl. 
Soc.^  vol.  V.  There  are  no  appearance*  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion. The  black  mould  is  suited  to  the  sugar-cane,  which  is 
&B  productive  here  as  in  any  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
except  St.  Kitt*s ;  the  soil  is.  however,  considered  to  l>e  ex- 
hausted, and  requires  much  manuring.  The  destruction  of 
the  woods,  though  it  renders  the  country  more  healthful, 
has  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  therehy  heen 
detrimental  to  the  plnntors.  Barhadoes  still  consumes  a 
wnsiderablc  amount  of  English  manufactures.  Of  the  ex- 
ports sugar  is  the  staple ;  but  rum,  ginger,  cotton,  and  aloes 
form  considerable  items. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  comparatively  low,  with 
gently-undulating  hills.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is 
perhaps  as  heaUhy  as  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
heat  is  greatly  alleviated  by  the  trade -wind,  which  constantly 
blows  over  the  island  ;  indeed,  the  longevity  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  a  proof  of  its  salubrity.  But  the  awful  hurri- 
canes with  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  visited  ren- 
der the  value  of  property  vury  uncertain.  There  are  several 
bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  furnish  the  green  tar 
that  often  supplies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp-oil.  Two 
remnants  of  the  virgin  forest  still  remain,  near  one  of  which 
IS  a  small  pool  of  water,  perfectly  cold,  though,  from  its 
constant  bubbling,  it  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  :  if 
an  ignited  match  or  candle  is  passed  over  its  surface,  the 
air  bursts  into  ilanic  and  shoots  upwards  in  a  (quivering 
column  of  light,  caused  doubtless  by  a  per])etual  escape  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  One  or  two  solitary  specimens 
may  still  be  seen  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  island  ;  it  is  covered  in  an  extraordinary'  man- 
ner with  great  mats  ot  twisted  tendrils,  strongly  resembling 
a  beard. 

Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay,  at 
the  south-west  end  of  the  island  ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  wide.  Though  irregularly  built,  it  contains 
many  very  handsome  houses,  and  a  largo  scjuare  adorned 
with  a  poml  statue  of  I-ord  Nelson,  who  is  a  great  favourite 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  which  is  spaci- 
ous and  plain,  its  towers  scan*ely  riring  above  the  roof,  for 
fear  of  hurricanes,  for  which  reiison  also  the  churches  are 
without  steeples.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are  several 
chapels,  and  a  great  number  of  schools  for  whites  and 
blacks.  The  council  and  assembly  meet  and  hold  their 
sittings  in  the  same  building  with  the  cnmnion  prisiin  ;  and 
here  also  the  various  law-cuurts  are  held.  There  are  some 
very  excellent  literary  and  scienlillc  societies  in  the  town, 
and  some  gowl  libraries.  A  college  was  founded  by  General 
Cflflrington,  but  the  funds  having  been  ill-applied,  what 
was  intended  as  a  university  for  young  men  has  dwindled 
into  a  mere  school  for  a  few  boys.  Altogether  there  are  on 
the  i>land  twenty-three  schools,  containing  1-281  scholars. 

There  are  besides  three  other  towns  of  smaller  note, 
called  Oistin's,  St.  James's,  and  Speight's  ;  the  two  former 
are  mere  hamlets.  Speight's  town  is,  however,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  The  population  of  the  island  in 
18J0,  including  whites,  free  coloured  people,  and  slaves, 
amounted  to  91,987  souls. 

The  principal  and  indeed  almost  tho  only  anchorage  is 
in  Carli>le  Bay,  off  Bridgetown,  where  the  merchant-ve»sels 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  the  sugar  beiTig  brought 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  island  in  small  vessels  called 
droghers.  Carlisle  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the  westward,  but 
sheltered  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  called  Needhams 
Point,  fn>m  the  trade-wind  and  the  Atlantic  swell;  and 
except  in  case  of  a  hurricane  may  be  cont»idered  a  secure 
port.  There  is  a  small  bay  also  off  Oistins,  where  vessels 
occasionally  anchor  as  they  do  off  Speight's  town. 

There  are  two  small  streams,  besides  the  Mole  which 
runs  through  Bridgetown,  and  the  island  is  generally  wcll- 
snpplied  with  water;  but  fire-woo<l  is  expensive.  Stock, 
vegiftables,  and  fruit  ape  plentiful.    The  total  value  of  im- 


tho  inland  in  1832.  The  remaining  exportfl' during  that 
year  consisted  of  arrow-root,  coffee,  cotton,  ginger,  mulasses, 
rum.  and  small  quantities  of  cocoa,  logwood,  aloes,  and 
hides. 

'Ihe  salary  of  the  governor,  including  his  pay  as  oDm- 
mander  of  the  forces,  and  an  allowance  for  table  money  kw\ 
servants,  amounts  to  G2U0/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount 
2G66/.  H^  'id.  is  paid  by  the  colony,  and  tlie  remainder  hy 
tlie  home  government. 

Bridgetown  is  in  13^  5'  N.  lat.,  and  SS""  41'  W.  long. 

(Poyer's  Hhtnnj  of  Barhadoes ;  Colombian  Navigator  ; 
Bryan  Edwards's  IVeftt  Indies^  &c.) 

BARBADOES  CHERRY.    TSec  Malpiohia.] 

BARBADOES  FLOWER  ^-ENCE.  [Setf  Pow- 
ciana] 

BARBARIAN.  Tlie  Greek  term  happapoc  (barbaros) 
appears  originally  to  have  been  applied  to  language,  signi- 
fying a  mode  of  speech  which  was  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  an  imitative  word  intended  to 
represent  a  confused  and  indistinct  sound.  (8ee  Itiad,  it. 
867  :  and  Strabo,  cited  and  illustrated  in  the  PAiMogital 
Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  6 1 1 .)  Barbaros,  it  will  be  obsetied.  is 
formed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  syllabla^  bar^bar'Ot. 
Aflerwards,  however,  when  all  the  races  and  states  of  Greek 
oggin  obtained  a  common  name,  it  obtained  a  general  nega- 
tive sense,  and  expressed  all  jK^rsons  who  were  futt  Greeks. 
(See  Thucyd.  i.  3.)  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Greeks  made 
much  greater  advances  in  civilization,  and  were  much  su- 
perior in  natural  capacity  to  their  neighbours,  the  word  in 
(juestion  obtained  an  accessary  sense  of  inferiority  lioth  in 
cultivation  and  in  native  faculty,  and  tlius  implied  some- 
thing more  than  the  term  ^tvoc,  or  foreigner.  At  first  the 
Romans  were  included  among  the  barbarians ;  then^rftarj 
signified  all  who  were  not  Romans  or  Greeks.  In  the 
middle  ages,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it  was 
applied  to  the  Teutonic  races  who  overran  the  countries  of 
western  Kuro|>e,  who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, since  they  adopted  it  themselves,  and  used  it  in  their 
own  codes  of  law  as  an  an))ellation  of  the  Germans  aa  op- 
posed to  the  Romans.  At  a  later  period  it  was  applied  to 
tho  I^Ioors,  and  thus  an  extensive  tract  on  the  north  of  Africa 
obtained  the  name  of  Karbary.     [See  Barbary.] 

Barbariatf,  in  modern  languages,  means  a  person  in 
a  low  state  of  civilization,  without  any  reference  to  the 
place  of  his  birtli,  £o  that  the  native  of  any  country  might 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  word  has  tnus 
entirely  lo>t  its  primitive  and  proper  meaning  of  noft-G^vcfofii 
or  nnH'R<muWf  and  is  used  exclusively  in  that  which  was 
once  its  accessary  and  subordinate  sense  of  rude  and  un- 
civilizfid. 

BARBAROSSA.  [Sec  Fiiedkkic  I.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
manv.] 

BARB  A  RO'SS  A,  AROO'DJK,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Metelin  (Mytilene),  about  the  year  1-1 74,  of  Christian  parents. 
His  father,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter,  had  a  Ikmily 
of  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  when  twenty 
years  of  age.  went  on  boanl  a  Turkish  privateer,  embracingt 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mohainme<lan  faith,  when  he  assumed 
the  Turkish  name  of  AroiMlje.  or  Orooch.  Having  served 
for  several  years,  during  whicli  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery  and  intelligence,  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  galliot,  which  was  fitted  out  by  some  speculators  at  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago 
against  tlie  merchant-vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  the 
Porte.  II 0  was  henceforth  styled  Aroo^je  Rats,  i.e. 
Captain  Aroodje.  AAer  he  came  out  of  the  Dardanellesi 
he  told  the  crew,  which  was  chiefly  composecl  of  men  of  his 
own  choice,  that  they  would  have  a  bettor  chance  and  be 


the  remaining  imports  were  of  manufactured  goods  ami 
plantation  stores,  chiclly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
the  exports,  sugar  is  the  staple,  upwanis  of'Jt  millions  of 
l^Minds,  or  nearly  U.OUOtons,  having  Iven  shipped  from! 


of  Africa.  Tlie  practice  of  privateering  on  n  large  scale  was 
not  common  at  that  time  among  the  Turks.  Having 
obtained  the  cheerful  assent  of  his  men  to  fdlow  him 
wherever  he  led  them,  he  touched  at  Metelin,  where  he 
found  that  his  father  was  dead,  and*  had  left  his  family  in 
poverty.  Anxxlje  Injstowed  some  relief  on  his  sisters,  and 
t(K)k  his  two  brothers  on  board.  Having  met  another 
Turkish  galliot,  he  persuaded  tho  master  and  crew  to 
crui/e  in  (*ompany  with  him  and  under  his  direction. 
Arriving  at  Goletta,  the  harlwur  of  Tunis,  in  1504,  he  was 
well  received  by  the  reigninu:  Bey.  Muley  Mohammed,  aa 
at  Ihai  time  all  the  Moorish  states  of  North  Africa  were 
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piitr(er«  :    tlii'it*  ht-  -li-p  -  \    f  !  .-  pr./  ■^.  j.  ,\  .nj  .1  !;i..i-  t  1 


I  ■••.-;  ..  it  ■•>.  \*i  ;.■  p  .1:  .]]•   I  w  .:ii  li.,  i;.:.  .'  -.  ■..  1  .' 
:i  Sj.  ,:■;.'.,  ■::!!    M.t  !ii  .  i:in- :  i!  >  !!;•■  !■  i\  ..|  A"^.-    -.  1 


tnr  Boy  iif  Tuiii*.      Hi*.  .:.j  i-i  .1    -.  ;.  :  il  tn.ni-  ■.m'.;;.'^.   ):,•     v.,:i|'..  \,,  .j..  ;    ,  ..r  .,  .•   ;•..,.'.  ,...  i-„.,l  ti:.-  -i.:i -.  .r.  [ 
B««4.*inhlf«l   SI  Mpi.i.|r..ii  <■!   .ij    t    L' •  «!    -l.p^.   t.\  ■  .t   \\ii..iit  w:,-.!...!  fu;  ],  i  >.\,-:. ■,•.!;■..  ;  p-.t  I.. 'L- itlj     :  I -k- s. 


t  .• 


m       • 


.1 


wen?  cfmiin-iniliMl  Ii_\  1..,  *s- .i:..t-.     IL-  -.v  «-  -i:  .<'*mi1   1:1  |  T!i.-  tir.;!  iM  .  L;i-  --t  T- 1.;..-,  .iImi  .vtt  .i-Kr-l  Al.  .i>  \-\  I  n.-l. 

hi*   rruiirs   :iii<l    i!i    lii.'   i.i.r-i'  ..]    1    t--v   yir-   !.••   i'i.-.v  )'..i  « .i".  ili:iiJ.- 1.  .ii.l  ..:.:.i:«' I  I-' i-m  :ipi- ml  .  i:.- m  i.r.'...ii-i 

•nnnxi»»u»ly    ru-h.     Tin*   <  l.r!»u  m    -i '...'.    «li   *.•  ii-ir- r    h"  ;ii.'l  Triiiu"* -u'-initli.- 1  l.i  AriM-Iji*. 

hvl  boo>iiii*.  £:  i\r  Iniu  tin-  1   .;.:••  .•!   !•  i: !■  1: ..--.i.   ti.-m   tin'  TIumua!  \..  t-ry   «'l"  A;   ihIh- w.m  ii\,-!-  tli-?  Aral'  l.,n_' n!' 

colour  i»f  liiH   lnMT'!,   wli.'li   w.i 1;    .illn  i-;    •.i\    tV.-'ii    .1  ;  Tli'Ui^:iii,  tin'   iii"»l  pii\\i  rt'iil  rhi.  f  i!i  tin*  <    iiii::\.      AJ"«r 

corrtiplinn   of  |P.»'    woiiN    !J  I'.a    Ai   -"'..i'.     IV.'-i    Ihuii:    a  ;  ll'-ir  k;nu'  >  'Ifti-it.  tin-  pi- -p'..-  ..t  Tii  iii*.i:j  •  l;!  i:Il  i.:-.  1..- :.I. 

fainilmr   Tarki<«h    a]»pili.i!i  n    -it    ii--j',- t    .i>    w.li    ..^    :•.!  .  injil  ■  p.-!.i-.l  !hi-.r  i;.i!i'^  t-  ll..-  ro:.  pji-r.ir.     Kai-,  ii;f     1 

larliMHMil.   aii*'.iiT.ii::  t.i  ..  ..-   •  K.iti.i  r.      I:i    IMi't-.i-   H.  %  |  Ar  > -h"  -  lu-.-thi-r-.  lo-t  li.- l.Jc  111  i!.;-.  .-xp^  !.:.  .-.i.     Ar-i" 

of  Tiiin«  <:;i\v  liMii  tilt'  t: 'V'iii!ii'-!it  ■■:   tin-  i«',  m-l  -.|    J.-l-'.  j  u  i-.v   r- .jiu-il  r,\,  r  lln-  irriMliT  p.i;t   •  f  !lir  p.r«.  j.t  >t  ■:••.. i" 

»lu«'h  ha«l  luM'ii  iiti:i«-Ui-l  "l^-il^  I-.-:  r-  1  >   i  *^p  .i..-!'.  ■  \p    1.-  j  AIj:.:--.  :i!rl  u-*  l".ir  wr-t   ;i^  ilii-   fiuul.iTH  i.{   lij.-   kiii^l  :ii 

lioii.tliuut^h  uitli'iut  «U' i-i'^« :  111. •!  .i.  .■-:  1    ■j;\  .1.  !■'•.'•  I  .'sn'  •>:    \\'/..     Ti."    Spunir'N   nf  Ur.iii.    ;ilirui»«l    :it    tl.i-    up.  | 

An>.Mlji' *    hcul  ipi:irtiT«>.       In    IMJ.    v\!.i:i    l:>    -p.  1  i;-  11  ,  hih-im-w,  ,  1"  siirh  .tii  int«Tpr:»;nj  ciiirf,  iliin  u.-U-il  !r;iil..ii  !•- 

nmiwliil   i»t'  twi'l\r   ^ul.   V.I'  III. I'.l. I    A  ii.  -     I.'.-  I:  '^ii  {',.••  im-sit-.  U  •\\\   Sj'i;!i,  aii-l  ("li  irl»/«.  V..  in   l.'il".  ••,  i.T    Iimmhi 

Mt*iri*h  kiiii:  nf  lU*-  jnih,  lu'.ir   .\"_-.'  .-.  •■  li  1  !.  il  '  -     .  ■'..-  ir.rsi  iin  l-.i  I'.'.r  M.ir'p.i  «•  i!r  I'linij:-  *,  \vith  •■rli-r-  t.i  •\\.\t* 

i>»%*r»M'il  «»f   hiH   I'VkW  \i\    tin-   Sjiii.i.i!-.  .i:.-l   :  ■■!   i,:kiii  A:  ■ 'ip,.  ..i.t   .-Il  T.''u:»ni.     Ar  ■•'!•,•■  !i  i-l  l.»:'.  v   I'.m.i  1,:,!, 

f^'lujTf  in  the  fii>uiiit.iiii<».      Ari'-lp'  1.  i*.  •  .'   i  :•."}•■■.■  !   h  .  ■'  tl;  1!  !.r  »■  m",  1  •!•  p«  n-i  up -n.  ihi*  r.i'i:i!r;  p    -plf  r..>i   .ij.  ;  -i 


II  aniirrl   Turk*,   -..'nl.-.l    I  .r    M  ■  •}■    ih.   ! 
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I  ■ 


1     r.    ii-    li.i-      il  M.  ;ii;  I   In-  \uiil   i-is!  •  t*  Tflll'».ili  '•''^    11  .:;il  '-Ml'i  ii  -  \   i.-'\ 


pl<tre.  uii'l  ln'inc  j->iiic<Mi>  .M' "'\  •!  i  ■.•.v<  ^.  .•»•..  u- -i  t'.ii-  Turlv*  avA  l.i-  ti*.- i-urf.,  in  h  >)•■■-.  «''  !•  .n^  a'-.f  i»  i*  n  ji 
town.  A  lirt»arli  li-r.ij  fii.itli'  -ii  tiii-  ••.  .  .  :..■  '..  -I  I.S'*  n.iii  AIlIS'T".  Ho  v^u-  i.'."*i-l\  pr.r*u«-l  !•>  li.i'  .^p-iLMn!-.  t  .1  i.i. 
to  ihr  n^H.iiilt,  Init  I  iiinil  I  iii-i-irwj  •  ..-\\  r.'-.-t-'i!  !.\  lUf  ;  n- n  lu-«l  ihi*  V.iuk-  I't"  llu'  nxi-r  M.uU-h,  ali -ut  !Ain:\  \'.\r 
Rpaniini^  :  uivl  li:i\iiiir  l.nl  ).>  !•■!!  .i.-.n  ii.n'l  .itV  li\  a.  lu:',^-^  ii.«:ili  iM*t  «  t'  Th':ii*.iii.  \>h'*;i  In*  ••lifn-l  i..^  tn  i- 
rnnii  >ii  lull,  ijo  «:!lnlji'\v  uitli  !.>  i..«  1  u  !■  «  ■!  !.i«.  -h.ji-*  *mii'.  t  »  l-i-  vcuiiTi'l  nii  tin*  '.v. is.  in  I:  in.y  >i  p  tir'S.ii;:  tt:i« 
and  snilv'l  :ii;.iiii  lur  .It'rl*!.  (In  i.j'- "a  i\  lii-  '•";/i -i  .1  (i-ii  ■•'"i*  ,  pursuit  of  \\ic  t-iifisn.  Mi'ai;;:ini'  hi*  iTo*«r'l  flu*  n-i-r 
\t»»^'l  n-'hli  l.i'li'ii,  wliii-li  »■•»  iiii  ill*  ■  1  t'.i-  N-  :.  ti-  "t  (il  :,...!.  j  u.i!i  ihr  a'U.m-nl  pnl\  «■!  li>  iiirii,  If.-.t  thr  S|'.iii.  .rl-  Ii  11 
lh;it  liifv  ••'.•nt  Aiilrii  l)fi:.i  v.-.;[.  .•  "  .,.  i '.-..•w  {-*  .iti  i-k  •  •  n  tiif  luiiin  li  "K  m  ilu-  ii-.ir  ItIoh- tl.t.-\  inul-li.-  ^-.  ;i;.  I 
Ctvi'.i-tt.i.  vihiTi'  Aro"lp-.»  L'i.'.«\>  W"!-'  'i"..'L'  liS'.'l'T  I  ln'  Ai"  "lio  l;»  .irni;;  tin*  rr.i".  *■['  lii*  oM  i*  ■iiip:i'.;  !,- •  tliii.j  t-i 
rMixiiii.iii'1  "f  lr<  I'Ti'liii'i  Il.i  .:.•:■.  :i::ir  \  iri*  t  i:i!  ■•»*  v.:uIit  huii  t  ■:■  a-^^K'ai.o',  rf^olntiU  Inn.i'l  b.u  k  an  I  i.-ir-'.-i-l 
thi*  t.inu'"!' Kh  iir  I'M'lin.  I)«r..i  li  i\ .;._:  1 1- ■!•  1 -■■;si"  ir.- -p-*.  !  tin*  M\«'r.  iiil«Tn.-.n«'l  to  tliiiil  .in-l  -Inrr  ihf.r  l.itf.  ||i» 
atta<-k>H|  (■••Ifii.i  \.\  •.!  .1  a1.1l  \*\  I  i-  i,  .u,'l  ■  '«l:_M'l  ll.i-llu"  ■  lia-.!!!)  I'.'.uir.l  ilifin  uii  :i  rj^iii.:  u'i««iMi'l.  .iiwl  1  'ii-jlit  •!• -po- 
to  run  auin.  afii*r  ln^.iij  ^iink  -ix  .  ;  ii^  :.•  i.  ■  ■.  ^  .  D  -r  i  r.ir-  •  rati'!\  at  tin  :r  IumI,  iii.til  l.f  fi  .1  n-'.  L-ml  uun  w  v.!.  N 
nv«l  aw  IV  tlu'  Tt'^X.  Tin-  t'v  t  \  I  'till  r-  I.  -.^iM  r  -h-:!  i-  tiili'l  I  aTii.'l^t  h-'ap*  "f  tin-  *la.ii.  Vvw  lA  li!<.!ni  n  l"Uii-l  tl;.  i  \\  .i\ 
a  -qus'lr-n;  ai.tl  in  \',\\,  As  !■.••  •.a%.:.  j  I'-.'-M-it-.J  ti-.u)  ;  to  AL'ii  r^  i.i  ••  in\  fia- «li-tii.il  i.'V\^  t.i  )■>  iir -ti..r  \\| -.i.i  !n» 
ki«  \ii>un<l,  ni.i'li'  :i  *!•.•. ii.. I  alt  .t  ".  .ii  U  >  ■:•  .  ih.  l-.i  •.«  a- ■  ln-1  li-I'i  1:1  •  liiru''- ■  :"  tltf  t.i-aii.  A'-h  l:i.'.  •■;■  15  i.i'ai  *-' i.  .i<i 
a;!nin  ro[iuUiMl ;  h,-  i!;.  n  r.p.i  !<  !  i  •  tin-  !...i';t  -'.r  '=1  .l;j.l.  '  li*'  >  •ji-f.iv.il^  •  aiU' I.  wa*  1  Tt)  I-iur  \iMr*  ■  !  aj^-  viii.  :i  ln» 
III  ihat  \.r!ir.t\,  wiier-"  Iw  ti«;iii'l  i...  m^  «»■'  I  >  iii_:'.  a!  \'.*'  ',  t'-'.l.  t  ■litt'-iii  \r.ir- ot"  \\lr.'li  In:  li  I'l  -mmiT  i-n  lin*  1  •!*!  of 
hxniM'it'  uitli  tlu-  mil  l^;lallt*.  l'\  pr-':;r.-«-  <■:  pi.t«  t.nn  .  llar'iirv.  lli- l«"ft  no  r'n-.Msi  11.  MiTi;ii".«»  a-*  1:»"  wa"  t  «  l.i-* 
A;;ttih<«t  lluif  iiii^liS  lur*.  an-l  1»\  'i.^iri'iit  i;j  i;:;  'n^  t:.«ni  '  •liiMua--'  i-r  i.\a«.,  airl  l-'t  iliy  iii.priia'ipli-'l  at.il  r-'kU'-'*  in 
Mjinic  rartf'MM  ul"  iMrii  whi.'n  In-  li.i  1  -li/.-.-i.  t)  .1!  iiii-\  .  llji"  piii«.:;:t  ot  li>  anil'itioii^  m-Iii  ]iii-«.  ln' xia-  ii-i  w.ii.!"ii;y 
iinannn  <u«U  pr  x  laiiii<-'l  hmi  tin  ir  h.,\.:.  ,::ii  Ii  l.a«l  brtji  !  en;*  1  lli-  ^t-in.-*  lo  lia\i'  ln-i-u  pmHi  lir!o\f.I  .i:..l  ir-p>  ti-l 
lorij  ill*?  oliji'.  I  ,.t'  Ar-ii'lji*  <•  .iiiili.i. -M  t«  . ■':!?. i:n  an  m-  ;  l'\  hi"  .iiii-rHl.Uil*.  •Irpi-n'iani'i,  an-l  h'il '■a--«iI.1u  r*.  l-'aihi-r 
ilepv.'iilcMit  «.^.vt'rfs^:in>  «ii  Ih-  i.  ■nln'in  i-.t-t  rf  Ar;i«a.  1  li.i- :•».  Ah.i  wa-.  a!  Alirnr*  111  ll.f  l.itti-r  pirl  i.f  tin-  -aim! 
That  f.iuntry  v%a"»  lh«-:i  in  a  r  i.-l.t.-n  I  i\....ralil-'  t-i  iii-.  '  ro:.t..r\ .  iiii-liT"*  lull  in-ta-i*  to  Harl'.ir  i**a  -  prr*»»!.al  ijna- 
\ii'vi».  U'lnir  'l;M«h''l  iiil*  .'i  tjuni'-  r  •  I  prtiv  •!  iti  ••.  .'tii  u  at  j  lla-.  .m-l  I.t-  hail  hi*  iiit'."-Mi  iison  iumx  lh-»o  %u.o  h.nl  hi-i-n 
var.Anii?  ain<>(ij  t'lMMiiMlxr-..  \\i;i'.i'  tiir\  \^»ti*  .i.l  t'l.nMl-  ui  tii -r  \  ulh  ahoul  Ar.>»-1^* «»  jiiT»«»n,  ainl  h.nl  ki.'iun  hiin 
«'T.e-l  hy  th»'  Hcl  ■wrii^  m  Ht:h.  r-  -t  i:u'  -.iitiri  r.  aiil  Uy  1  I  tiii''...iri\ .  Tin'«pial:l\  whirh  nii""!  «h>lint!Ui<»hril  hini.  iH'l 
th»*  Spam  ml- Inmi  tih' *.'a.  Tl.«-  Np.iiu  u-U  wi-n-  nia«.:.:i  wh..  h  i-n-iiP  •!  hi*  ^u«vi»»>,  u;i*  hi«»  f\ira"rihnar\  .niiMiy 
<»f  CJr.m.  n  •^•I'-tah.  anil  I'thcr  p'.  ii-<-'<;  \\i*\  lia-l  aU-i  I -.ilt  a 
i'jTl  till  liio  iiTl'n'  ;-l.ii;'l  u;  pn^iti'  ti.«'  {<:\u  "f  AL'.cr-*,  i.r 
AilcZlia.lVoni  v%hl«  h  llu-  t'»«U  laki*  ll-  11  ilil--  I  1.  r  Al  '.  I)  Hs^. 

—     *  ■ 

Xhcy  Weft.'  tl.»'r»'*iiro  inasti-r-  nj  liii-  l.ir'«-iir.  aiul  lli'-\ 
oblsiCdi  tiif  jii-  ;li'  >>t  iht*  IxvMt  !•■  \\  ,\  th*  ni  Iiiluitf.  The 
AlifiTilic-  appli*  •!  1  'I'  pf  l*'r1i->ii  til  .1  p  ''.MTtul  Arah  Shi'.k 
Cif  llif  lliti'ii  •!.  r  i!'.r  I  Sai*  Ul  .\Uii  'ri>i|iii.  UTi<l  niah'  i.illl 
Kh**ir  M>vt-rci^ii.  Saii-in.  ui.ahh*  li  ilnit*  the  Sp:iiii.trf!«  uut 
of  the  Inland,  upph«-<l  to  Ar"t>«lji*  t-'f  a--i*taiiri'.  Ar.H^lu*  at 
that  tim**.  after  liaMii*;  fh-loatnl  ami  kilW**!  the  Slii'ik  ut' 
Coiiro,  a  tr<iuh!o»><iUf  i:cii:h!>onr  ot'  hit  now  huhjcrt;*  uf 
Jijil.  La^l  lukt  )»et  •  iTun  unutiu-r  L'xpcihtion  auain-t  tho  litth' 
|i»-«n  ol  Shcnhi.-l.  wi-st  fl'  Alk'nr^..  uhi-rt*  C'ara  IIa>»an. 
mnuthcT  Turkish  advfiituriT  nvA  nnr  ol  Ar'NKljc  !•  lo-.niir 


atil  rip.ii:t\  'i  itioNi'nu'iits.  «huh  ^u^p^'«•'«l  h;-*  i'Iumiu"'-  l-i'- 
l'»ri'  th«\  Urn.*  pri'pari'il  to  rofi^l  Inin.  Ilrua-  a;i"i!i*thiT 
Mill'  I.!  iho  ni"!»t  ri-matkahlo  ajhcnlurcr"  th.ii  h.i-»  1  vi»r 
appi'ar«''l. 

(Ila.-.lo.  Ti-^iirif^'t  »*  Ili\f  TLi  «/•»  Ara*-! :  Mirm  -1.  D^- 
s'fif   I  /i  i/*'  Afrt',! :  M..r^an,  UuVry  'J AJ::^^l^  :  Lai^icr 

ill'  Ta--\.   Hly!tr'iiA'i:'f'i 

HAKHAKO'>SA.  KHAIK  EDDl'N.  hnth.-r  of  the 
pro«  I'll.iitf.  Hi«»  name  was  Ilailhi*r,  hut  m  thr  •■.•ur-c  nl  h\% 
MU'»t'«»*lul  eari'or  l:«»  was  hoiiuurt-il  h)  Sultan  S-ilNUian  u.lli 
the  title  I'f  Khair  K«lil:n.  1.  r.  •  the  ^ikhI.iI  tlu'  taith.'  Ho 
i«  ttUo  ♦.tjlfd  h\  hiMoriaiio  Harhari^-a  II..  ha\iiiir  !»uf«'fi-.li  il 
hi*  hruiher  in  ihf  *.i\«'ri'i:/iily  of  Al^j.er*,  and  iH-inu   K:i  »wii 

_     _  ^  at    -ra   hy  tin-   -a-ni-   l.-riii-'iahle   ii.mie.      On  I' ••  i. ••■•*"  of 

aliiprnatffe,  hail  »et  hinisvlt  up  a- hn  inih'iH'ndentrhief.  Two"  Aro..«lii'-.  ilr.ith.  il.e  Turk*  at  Aljwr*  iniuifhaTi  1\  pn- 
»ucu  nien  could  not  loiijf  rcniaui  ii>  the  •auie  neij!hho'*rh-»-Ml.  ,  rl.uiii«-l  hi-*  hr'.i;.ei".  Th«' T'l'iOttjuir  \iMr,  1  M  '.a  si'-'-v  .ifiiia- 
Aioodjt  came  upou  I£aft»au  suddenly,  und  having  uhh^ed  I  meat  lr.au  Spain  apjteaivd  belvrc  Algiers,  but  it  h"  t  \Mihtau 
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£amo  fate  as  the  former.  Many  ships  wcro  lost  in  a  storm, 
and  a  prcat  number  of  Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners  on 
shore.  Hadhcr.  findinp:  himself  insecure  on  his  throne, 
made  an  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  to  Selim  1., 
Sultan  of  Constantinople,  on  condition  of  being  himself  ap- 
pointed pacha  or  viceroy,  and  of  receiving  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  the  sultan.'  Selim  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent 
him  in  1519  his  firmaun  of  appointment  as  Pacha  or  Regent 
of  Algiers,  and  a  body  of  2000  janissaries.  From  that  time 
Algiers  became  subject  to  the  high  dominion  of  the  Porte, 
and  the  Turkish  supremacy  over  the  natives  was  firmly 
established.  In  1530,  Hadher,  after  many  attempts,  took, 
at  last,  the  little  fort  on  tho  island  opposite  Algiers,  and 
sentenced  the  Spanish  commander  to  a  cruel  death.  Ho 
then  joined  tho  island  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  which 
remlered  tho  harbour  of  Algiers  safe.  In  this  labour  he 
employed  a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves :  he  also  forti- 
fied the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  made  several  expe- 
ditions inland  against  the  Bedoweens  and  Berbers,  and 
against  the  Spaniards  of  Oran :  Bona  also  surrendered  to 
him.  Meantime  his  galleys  infested  tlio  Mediterranean, 
and  especially  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

In  1532,  the  people  of  Tunis  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
)iiug,  Muley  Hassan,  invited  Barbarossa,  who  landed  at 
Goletta,  drove  Hassan  away,  and  took  possession  of  Tunis 
in  tho  name  of  Solyman,  Sultan  of  tho  Turks.     Solyman, 
in  order  to  oppose  Andrea  Doria,  whom  Charles  V.  had 
made  his  admiral,  and  who  was  then  scouring  the   seas 
pf  tho  X^evant,  appointed  Barbarossa  his  *  pacha   of  the 
sen,*  or  great  admiral.    Barbarossa,  leaving  the  regency  of 
Algiers  to  his  friend  Hassan  Aga,  a  Sardinian  renegade, 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  he  assumed  the  command 
of  tho  Turkish  fleet.    In  1534  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Italy,  passed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and,  landing  on  several 
points  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ravaged  the  country  and 
carried  away  an  immense  booty.    Ho  assailed,  in  the  night, 
tlie  town  of  Fondi,  scaled  the  walls  and  plundered  it,  carr}  ing 
away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.    It  was  said  that  his  chief 
object  in  this  attack  was  to  seize  the  person  of  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  tho  wife  of  Vespasiano  Colonna,  Count  of  Fondi, 
who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Italy. 
She,  however,  had  just  timc*to  esca})e  out  of  the  town  in  her 
bed-clothes.    Barbarossa,  returning  to  Tunis,  was  soon  after 
attacked  by  Charles  V.  in  |)erson,  with  Admiral  Doria,  Fer- 
rante  Gronzaga,  and  other  captains.    Doria  took  Goletta,  and 
Barbarossa  shut  himself  up  in  Tunis ;  but  the  numerous 
Christian  slaves  in  the  town  having  revolted,  he  was  obliged 
to  escape,  and  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Tunis,  which 
was  barbarously  pillaged.    Doria  next  took  Bona,  and  placeil 
a  garrison  in  it.    Barbarossa  having  reached  Algiers,  put 
to  sea  again  in  his  own  galleys,  and  made  many  prizes  off 
the  coast  of  Spain.    In  1537,  Solyman  collected  a  large 
force  at  La  Vallona,  on  tho  coast  of  Albania,  fur  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Barbarossa  repairing  there 
with  the  Ueet,  landed  part  of  tho  troops  near  Castro,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto,  took  tho  town,  and  devastated  the 
country.    Disputes  breaking  out  soon  after  between  Bar- 
barossa and  some  Venetian  M\ys  of  war  which  were  sailing 
past  the  Turkish  fleet,  this  led  to  a  war  between  Venice 
and  tho  Porte,  in  which  Barbarossa  attacked  Corfu,  and 
ravaged  tho  island,  but  failed  in  taking  tho  town.    His 
next  step  was  to  sail  to  the  Archipelago,  where  he  plun- 
dered the  islands  of  Paros,  Naxos,  Syra,  Tenos,  and  others 
which  belonged  to  the  Venetians.    In  tho  following  year  he 
sailod  to  the  Adriatic,  where  tho  lieets  of  Charles  V.,  Ve- 
nice, and  the  Pope,  had  assembled  at  Corfu.    The  Popos 
galleys    having    entered    the   Gulf  of  Arta,   Barbarossa 
blockaded  tho  entrance,  when  Doria,  and  Capello,  the  Ve- 
netian admiral,  sailed  out  of  Corfu  to  offer  him  battle  in 
September,  1538.    As  Barbarossa  camo  out  of  the  gulf  he 
was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Venetians,  and  sailed  back. 
CapcUo  wished  to  follow  him  in,  but  Doria  objected,  and  re- 
turned to  Santa  Maura.  The  outcrj*  of  the  other  officers,  and 
csjHKMally  of  the  Venetians,  made  Doria  weigh  anchor,  and 
sail  once  more  for  Arta,  when  Barbarossa  again  came  out  to 
miHJt  them ;  but  Doria,  in  spite  of  tho  remonstrances  of  the 
Venetian  admiral,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  attack 
the  enemy.     Doria  then  sailed  back  into  Corfu,  followed  by 
the  Ottomans,  who  took  several  shins  in  tho  rear.    This 
atVuir  has  been  magni.'ied  by  the  Turkish  writer  of  the 
Tarikh  ul  O/Ztrnaniah,  *  History  of  tho  Ottomans,'  into  a 
defeat  of  Doria   !>y   Barbarossa.      The  conduct  of  Doria 
ou  this  occ«i;»iuu  has  been  ascribed  by  acme  to  his  national 


jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  and  by  others  to  scrret  instrue- 
tions  from  Charles  V.,  who  might  wish  to  humble  rather 
than  to  support  Venice.  In  tho  next  year,  Barbarossa 
took  by  storm  Castclnovo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  where 
Doria  had  left  a  Spanish  garrison,  which  was  all  cut  to 
pieces.  In  1542,  Francis  I.  of  France  having  made  alliance 
with  Sultan  Solyman  against  Charles  V.,the  Turkish  prince 
sent  Barbarossa  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  of  160 
galleys  and  10,000  soldiers,  the  whole  of  which  force  he  put 
at  the  disposal  of  tlie  King  of  France.  Barbarossa  began  by 
his  usual  course  of  devastation  against  tho  unfortunate 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  burnt  Cotronc,  Reggie,  and 
other  towns,  where  his  men  committed  the  most  horrible 
excesses,  in  the  presence  of  tho  French  envOT,  who  was 
on  board  Barbarossa's  admiral's  ship.  The  Turks  sailed 
next  for  the  lloman  coast,  and  anchored  before  Ostia« 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  but  the  Pope 
happening  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  French  King,  hia 
subjects  were  spared.  Barbarossa  then  sailed  for  Marseilles^ 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  governor. 
Count  of  Engine  n.  A  French  squadron  of  forty  ships  having 
joined  the  Turks,  they  sailed  together  out  of  Marseilles  on 
the  5ih  of  August,  1543,  to  attack  the  town  of  Nice,  wbicb 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  People  saw  with  asto- 
nishment the  Ottoman  crescent  and  the  lilies  of  France 
combin(Hl  against  a  Christian  city,  on  whose  ramparts  floated 
the  white  cn)ss  of  Savoy.  Nice  was  obliged  to  surrender 
by  ca])itulation,  but  the  castle  continued  to  defend  itself 
until  the  report  of  Dona's  approach  induced  Barbarossa  to 
raise  the  siege.  He,  however,  plundered  the  town  in  the 
night,  against  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  burnt  part  of 
it,  and  carried  oil'  5000  of  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after,  the. 
French  and  the  Turks  quarrelled,  and  Barbarossa  lesoliveit 
to  leave  his  allies  and  return  to  the  Levant  On  lus.way 
back  he  plundered  the  islands  of  Elba  and  Giglio,  wi^h  those 
of  Procida  and  Ischia,  the  coast  of  Policastro,  th&  island  of 
Lipari,  the  town  of  Cariati  in  Calabria,  and  otlier  places^ 
*  More  than  12,000  Christian  slaves,  of  all  ages  and  sexes.* 
says  the  historian  Segni,,  *  were  crowded  into  the  holds  oT 
his  galleys,  most  of  whom  falling  sick  through  confinement. 
misery,  and  privations,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  before  they 
were  ilcad.'  Barbarossa  returned  to  Constantinople  in  1544;. 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  sea  any  more  after^ 
wards.  He  died  in  1510,  and  was  buried  at  B<»hiktash» 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Blajk  Sea,  where  he  had  a  country- 
house,  and  where  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  not  many 
years  since.  ( Haedo  and  Morgan  above  quoted;  Robertson's 
History  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  other  historians  of  that 
time.) 

BA'RBARV,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denominatibii 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Europeans  to  designate  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  which  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  inland  as  the  great  desert. 
from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     It 
embraces  four  great  states  or  divisions, — the  Empire  of 
Marocco,  and  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
with   their  rcs))ectivo  deiKmdencies.     The  api)ellation  of 
Barbary  ap))ears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berlier,  by  which 
tho  Arabs  designated  the  )X!ople  who  inhabited  this  region 
before  the  Saracen  ronc^uest.     [See  Berbkr.]      Such  at 
least  seems  to  be  the  derivation  assumed  by  the  Arabian 
historians  and  geographers,  who  uso  the  word  Barbarv  or 
Berbery  in  speaking  of  North  Africa.     Others  derive  fiar- 
bary  from Barhuruff,  'barbarian.'  [See  Bauharia.v.]  Edrisi 
divides  the  country  into  the  regions  of  Barea,  Afrikiah,  Bar- 
bary, and  ¥A  Acssa.  or  Mauritania,  El  Acssa  meaning  *  the- 
farthest.*     The  Arabs  now  call  Marocco  Moghreb  el  Arssa. 
or  *  the  farthest  west,'  whilst  they  call  Algiers  Moghreb  el 
Aousash,  or  *  middle  west.'    Kdrisi's  Barbarv  comprises  Nu- 
midia  and  Goetulia.     His  Alrikiah  includes  I'unis  and  west- 
ern Tripoli,  and  Ban-a  is  the  country  east  of  the  Great 
Syrtis.     [See  Bauca.]     Herodotus  uses  the  name  of  Libya. 
for  the  whole  continent  (iv.  42) :   ho  c<msiders  (iv.  197)  the 
Libyans  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the  Ethio- 
pians of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seems  to  exclude 
Egypt  from  Libya.     Hedescribos  (chap,  iv.,  1G8-194)  very- 
minutely  the  nations  or  tribes  that  hved  in  his  time  in  Libya 
between  tho  fnmiicrs  of  Egypt  and  Carthage.    The  first 
nation,  proceeding  from  Egypt  westward  along  the  coast, 
wcru  the  Adyrmacdiidic,  whoso  manners  wera  Egyptian, 
but  whose  drert.s  was  Libyan  :  they  extende<l  along  the  coast 
as  far  us  Port  Plunos.   Next  to  them  were  tho  Giligammo. 
who  extended  as  fur  as  the  island  Aphrodisias,  near  Cyiene* 
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The  island  of  Platca,  now  Bomba,  was  on  the  coast  of  the 
GiligammsB,  but  was  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyreno. 
The  Cyrencans,  who  wore  a  Greek  colony,  and  whose  coun- 
try was  the  most  elevated  and  most  i'ortilc  dibtrict  in  this 
[tart  of  Libya,  were  possessed  of  an  extent  of  coast  of 
about  120  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Gili^amma>.  They 
were  surrounded  by  Libyan  nomadic  tribes,  (he  Asbystie 
to  the  south,  and  the  Auschisoc  and  the  Cabales  to  the 
west.  Next  came  the  Nasamones,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya :  they  extended  along^  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  p^reat  Syrtis,  and  likewise  alon^  its 
southern  or  innermost  coast,  havin<r  occupied  the  land 
of  the  Psylli,  a  tribe  who  were  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  suffocating  wind  of  the  desert.  The  Macse 
were  ne.\t  to  the  Nasamones,  and  stretched  along  the 
western  coast  of   the  great  Syrtis.     They   occupied  the 

^-esent  territory  of  Mcsurata  and  Lebida  as  far  us  where 
ripoli  stands.     Next  to  them,  the  Lotophagi  extended  to 
the  shores  of  the  smaller  Syrtis,  including  the  island  of  Me- 
ninx,  the  mo<lern  Gerbi.     West  of  the  Lotophagi  came  the 
Machlyes,  who  spread  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  tho 
lohscr  Syrtis  to  tl>e  lake  Tritonis  (the  present  lake  Lowdeah, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Tunis),  and 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  same.    On  the  opposite 
or  northern  side  of  the  lake  were  the  Auscis,  the  last  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.     The 
Maxyes,  their  northern  neighbours,  along  the  coast,  called 
themselves  descendants  of  the  Trojans:    they  were  hus- 
bandmen and  lived  in  houses.     The  country  from  hence  to 
the  westward  Herodotus  describes  as  mountainous,  covered 
with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals,  among  which 
he  enumcnites  tho  elephant  (iv.  191),  while  the  country  of 
the  nomadic  Libyans  above-mentioned  was  sandy  and  flat. 
North  of  the  Maxyes  Herodotus  places  the  Zaueces,  and 
iarther  still  the  Zygantes,  who  appear  to  havo  been  the 
same    as    the    Zeugitaniaus   of  sul)sequent    geographers, 
being  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  immediately  adjoining 
Carthage;  provided  we  admit  tho  reading  Zygantes  in  pre- 
ference to  Gyzantes.     (See  Hero<l.  iv.  lO-l.  rar.  lect.  ed. 
Schweig.)     Heroflotus's  account  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Libya  ends  with  the  Zygantes.     Of  interior  Libya  he 
mentions  tho  people  of  Augila,  or  the  modern  Audjelah, 
and  farther  west  the  Garamantes,  who  used  to  hunt  afler 
the  Ethiopian  Tn^glodytes,  *  the  swiftest  of  all  men  known, 
who  live  upon  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  who 
speak  a  language  different  from  all  other  people,  and  which  , 
resembles  the  cry  of  the  bat.*     He  also  places  the  Gindanes 
south  of  the  iWophagi.     The  Gindanes  are  probably  the 
people  of  Ghadames.     He  says  that  ten  days  west  of  the 
Garamantes  were  tho  Atarantes,  the  individuals  of  which 
had  no  name.     Ten  days  beyond  the  Atarantes,  he  says, 
there  was  a  hill  of  salt,  and  l>e>ond  it  were  the  Atlantes, 
who  inhabited  the  sides  of  Mount  Atlas.     '  I  know,'  he 
adfis,  *  the  people  who  live  in  the  high  lands  as  far  as  the 
Atlantes,  but  not  those  who  live  beyond.'    In  another  passage 
he  says  that  Mount  Atlas  is  fifty  days'  journey  west  of  the 
rountr)'  of  the  Lotophagi,  which,  supposing  he  meant  th(f 
high  summits  of  the  Atlas  of  Mauritania,  near  Marocco, 
gives  a  tolerably  correct  indication  of  the  distance.     He* 
rodotus  sums  up  his  account  of  Libya  by  saying  '  it  is  in- 
habited by  four  races,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  indigenous  and 
two  foreign.    The  indigenous  are  the  Libyans  to  the  north 
and  the   Kthiopians  to  the  stmth ;  and  the  foreign  are  the 
Greeks  and  the  Phwnicians.*     It  must  be  observed   that 
besides  the  Carthaginians,  who  are  believed  to  havo  been 
originally  a  Phamician  colony,  there  were  Pha>nician  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  as  mentioned  bv  Strabo 
and  others.    Of  the  origin  of  the  Libyans,  the  aborigines  of 
North  Africa,  we  know  nothing.     The  Arabian  historians 
pretend  that  they  were  a  colony  from  Yemen  which  came 
across  the  deserts'  under  one  Afelek  Ifriki  (Ibn   Alratiuiq, 
quoted  by  Marmol)  in  very  remote  times.     Of  the  Car- 
thaginian empire   Herodotus  does  not  s|H'ak,  probably  be- 
cauHti  Carthage  was  less  immediateU  connected  with   his 
Tiiain  subject,  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and   Persians,  than 
many  other  of  his  episodes:  but  though  Carthage  had  not 
attained  its  greatest  height  of  power  in  the  time  of  He-  ' 
rodotus,  it  was   a   powerful    state   \^hen    Xerxes   invaded 
Greece.    (//<*ro<i.  vii.  16.>.)     To  the  we^l  of  Carthage  was. 
the  country  known  in  the  Roman  peritxl  by  tbe  name  of 
Numidia,  which  o<'cupicd  the  space  «)f  the  present  regency 
of  Algiers;  the  eastern  part  of  it  bel(in>:e<l  to  the  Massyli 
•nd  tUc  western  part  to  the  Massoesyli,  as  fur  as  the  great 


(iver  Molochath.  This  river  divided  it  from  Mauritania,  tho 
country  of  the  Mauri  or  Maurusii,  who  extended  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules ;  a  numerous  and  wealthy  ])eople,  says 
Strabo,  who  were  said  to  be  Indians  who  had  come  over 
with  Hercules.  South  of  the  Mauri  Strabo  places  the 
Pharusii  and  the  Nigretes,  and  fartlier  still  the  Hes})erian 
Ethiopians.  Beyond  Mount  Atlas  to  the  south-east  tho 
country  now  called  Beled  el  jereed  was  inhabited  by  the 
GoDtuli.  The  Garamantes  appear  to  have  l)een  the  people 
of  Fezzan,  although  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers  havo 
placed  them  much  fartlier  to  the  west  and  south  of  Nu- 
midia. 

The  Romans,  after  having  subdued  Carthage,  extended 
their  dominion  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Northern  A  frieu. 
They  conquered  Numidia  after  a  long  and  anluous  war 
with  Jugurtha.  Cyrenaica  was  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  its  king,  Apion,  to  tho  Roman  rt^publie.  Mauritania 
continued  longer  under  its  native  kings,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius  that  it  was  finally  subdued  by  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  and  united  to  the  Roman  Empire,  forming 
two  provinces :  Mauritania  Tingitana,  so  called  from  Tingis, 
its  capital,  which  was  the  original  Mauritania,  extended 
eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Molochath ;  Mauritania  Ccesa- 
riensis.  which  was  thecountr\'  of  the  Massaesylior  Western 
Numidia,  extended  eastwam  from  the  Molochath  to  the 
river  Ampsagas.  To  the  east  of  the  Ampsagas  lay  tho 
country  of  the  Massyli,  which  retained  its  name  of  Nu- 
midia, and  extended  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  river  Tusca. 
Beyond  this  river  was  the  province  of  Africa  Propria,  the 
former  territory  of  Carthage,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
great  Syrtis.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Syrtis  was  the  pro- 
vince of  tho  Cyrenaica,  the  easternmost  part  of  which, 
called  Marmarica,  bordered  upon  Egypt.  Such  was  tho 
political  division  of  Northern  Africa  under  tho  Roman 
Empire. 

Under  the  weak  and  profligate  reign  of  Ilonorius,  the 
Vandals  who  had  settled  themselves  in  southern  Spain 
passed  into  Africa,  a.d.  428,  their  king,  Genseric,  being 
invited  to  that  conriuest  by  Count  Boniface,  the  Roman 
governor,  who  had  revolted  against  Honorius.  The  Van- 
dals conquered  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Africa,  where 
they  committed  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  and,  in  great 
measure,  cleared  the  country  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
The  successors  of  Genseric  reigned  over  Africa  for  alK)ut  a 
century  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  sent  Belisarius  to 
re-conquer  the  country.  Belisarius  defeateti  the  Vandals, 
and  made  their  king,  Gelimcr,  prisoner.  Africa  remaineil 
from  that  time  subject  to  the  Eastern  Empire  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Saracens  from 
Egypt  invaded,  first  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwards  Africa  Pro- 
pria. Okba  ben  Nufi,  tho  general  of  the  Caliph  Moawiya, 
overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania  as  far  as  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  year  670  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan.  Okba 
crossed  the  Atlas  into  Ga*tulia,  where  he  was  treacherousl/ 
killed  ;  his  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  time  of  Shaw,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Adjedee  river,  at  the  village  of  See<lv 
Okba.  Fresh  irruptions  of  Saracens  from  the  East  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  Under  the 
Caliph  Walid  1.  (7U5-716),  Musa  was  sent  into  Africa  with 
a  large  army,  and  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Mauritania, 
driving  away  the  Spanish  Goths  who  had,  till  then,  kept 
posse:<sion  of  the  coasts.  Tarik,  Musa's  lieutenant,  carried 
the  war  into  S|)ain,  defeated  RtHleric,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain.  Northern  Africa  was 
now  entirely  subject  t<i  the  Arabs,  and  the  natives  adopted 
the  religion  of  their  conciucrtirs.  Regions  so  vast,  however, 
could  not  long  remain  (|uietly  under  the  dominion  of  tho 
distant  caliphs ;  and  the  various  governors  and  local  chiefs 
aspired  to  make  themselves  independent.  The  revolution 
which  raised  the  house  of  Abb.is  t)  the  caliphate,  alN)ut  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  wnlury.  and  the  sulwecpient  separa- 
tion of  Spain  from  their  empire,  letl  to  the  breaking  up  t)f 
the  i>ower  of  the  Eastern  Saracens  in  Africa.  Edris.  a  de- 
scfMidunt  of  Katima,  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Fez,  in  Western  Mauritania,  a.d.  78H.  So^m  after,  tho 
Aglabidcs  estabUbhed  an  independent  dynasty  at  Kairwan 
in  Eastern  Africa.     Later  in  tbe  ninth  centurv,  the  Zeirides 
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•msehes  inde|)endent  in  Tunis  and  the  surround- 
try.  FriHjuen I  wars  occurred  Wlw-wn  these  vari- 
ous |Kjwers.  as  well  as  Inftween  them  and  the  Oniniiadu 
caliphs  of  CordiA-a,  the  Abbaside  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  Fatiniido  Caliphs  of  EgypU  About  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  MoraUuts  or  Almonvides*  a  reli|pous 
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fleet,  originally  from  Arabia,  but  fettled  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Mauritania,  effected  a  revolution  in  that  country, 
overthrew  tho  Ze^rics,  and  founded  a  new  dynast^-.  They 
built  the  city  of  Marocco,  which  became  their  capital ;  and 
thence  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and  also 
into  Spain,  where  their  emir,  Yussef,  defeated  both  Chris- 
tians and  Moors  who  opposed  him.  and  established  his  do- 
minion at  Cordova,  A.n.  1087.  Conlova  and  Msrocco  were 
both  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  Almora\i'1es.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  was  overthrown  in  its  turn  by 
the  Almohades,  another  sect  which  ro?tc  likewise  in  the 
southern  regions  of  Mauritania,  and  who.^e  chief,  Abdul- 
mu men,  took  Marocco  in  1147,  and  con(|uered  the  rest  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  part  of  Spain.  His  successors,  how- 
ever, lost  Spain  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  not  lon^  after  were  driven  away  fn)m  Marocco  by  the 
Beni  Merinis,  who  were,  in  their  turn,  dispossesseil  by  the 
Beni  Oatazes,  about  the  year  14  70.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  following  century,  a  fresh  adventurer,  Mohammed  Ben 
Haraed,  who  styled  himself  Sherif  el  Uusheni,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  of  Mohammed's  lineat^e,  started  \ip  amon^  the 
Berbers  of  Darah  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  touk  Mantcco. 
His  son  took  Fez  in  15  44.  and  fmmded  the  dynasty  of  (he 
Sherifs,  which  has  reigned  over  the  empire  of  Marocco  ever 
since.  AVhiic  these  events  took  ])luce  in  Mauritania,  the 
eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  principalities.  There  were  kin|;s  of  TIemsan, 
of  Tennes,  of  iJtM^jeyab,  of  Tunis,  Kairwan,  &c.  The  two 
brothers  Barbarossa  in  the  sixteenth  century  conquered  the 
whole  country  of  the  antient  Nuniidians,  of  which  they 
formed  the  state  of  Al<;iers:  and  the  younger  brother, 
Khair-eddin,  acknowledjjccd  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Pacha  and  Regent  of 
Algiers.  [SiK}  Barharossa.]  Soon  after,  the  sultan  esta- 
blished, in  a  like  manner,  his  supremacy  over  Tunis,  which 
state,  or  regency,  includes  the  Africa  Propria,  or  country 
of  the  former  Carthaginians.  The  country  cast  of  the  little 
Syrtis,  or  the  nomadic  Libya  of  the  ancients,  including 
Cyrenaica  proi)er,  was  formed,  about  1550,  into  a  di>tinct 
pachalik,  which  took  its  name  from  Tripoli,  the  chief  town, 
and  which  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Esypt.  Thus  the 
great  divisions  of  the  country  retain  still,  though  under  dif- 
ferent names,  nearly  tho  same  boundaries  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  regencies  of  Barbary,  although  nomi- 
nally subject  to,  are,  in  fact,  independent  of,  the  Porte.  The 
head  of  each  is  absolute  sovereign  in  his  dominions.  As 
for  the  empire  of  Marocco.  tho  sultan  has  never  claimed 
any  authority  over  it.  For  a  further  description  of  each  of 
these  four  divisions,  and  of  the  country  in  general,  sec 
Algiers,  Marocco.  Tripoli,  Tunis;  and  Atlas. 

The  region  which  we  call  Barbary  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  and  of  Asia.  Moghreb,  or  *  the  West,'  and  the 
people  Moghrebins.  The  language  of  the  Moors  is  called 
the  Western  Arabic,  and  differs  from  the  Arabic  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  retained  their  original  language,  the 
Koreish.  or  Eastern  Arabic.  Tho  principal  races  that  inha- 
bit Barbary  arc,  1.  The  Moors,  who  live  in  ur  near  the  towns, 
and  who  are  a  very  mixed  race :  many  of  them  are  descended 
from  those  who  were  diiven  out  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  2.  The  Arabs,  who  arc  mostly 
nomadic,  and  tend  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  tho  in- 
terior. 3.  The  Berbers,  or  Kabyles  as  they  are  called  in 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  chietly  inhabit  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Atlas.  4.  The  Blacks,  from  Soudan,  who 
are  mostly  slaves.  5.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  towns.  C.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  militia  of  the 
three  regencies,  and  have  children  by  Moorish  wives,  who 
are  called  Kooloolis. 

The  length  of  Barbary  from  east  to  west  may  be  reckoned 
about  '2000  miles,  from  Bomba,  the  eastern  frontier  town  of 
the  regency  of  Tripoli,  to  the  coast  of  Mogaflore,  in  Marocco. 
The  breadth  of  the  country  varies  greatly.  It  is  greatest 
in  Marocco,  where  the  inhabited  districts,  in  the  provinces 
of  Darab  and  Sus,  appear  to  extend  southward  to  about  the 
29th  degree,  or  the  latitude  of  Cape  Nun,  whilst  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  same  empire  at  Ceuta  is  35**  SO', 
giving,  therefore,  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about 
470  miles.  In  the  meridian  of  Algiers,  the  inhabited  coun- 
try does  not  seem  to  extend  farther  south  than  about  the 
33nl  degree  N.  lat.,  where  is  the  district  of  the  Beni  Mozab. 
The  southernmost  parts  of  the  inhabited  country  of  Tunis 
are  nearly  under  the  same  parallel,    lu  the  regency  of  Tri- 


])oli,  the  tract  of  the  inhabited  land  is  much  narrowed  hj 
the  great  indentation  of  the  coast,  produced  by  the  Syrtet. 
where.  es|)ecially  at  the  innermost  recess  of  the  great  Syrtis, 
the  sands  of  the  great  desert  almost  touch  the  sea-shore. 
But  at  various  distances,  in  a  southern  direction  across  the 
waste,  are  sereral  oases,  such  as  Fezzan,  Ghadomes,  tnd 
Audjelah,  which,  being  dependencies  of  the  regency  of  Tri- 
poli, must  be  considered  as  parts  of  Barbary.  The  eastern 
limits  of  Barbary  may  be  traced  by  a  line  departing  from  the 
northern  coast  east  of  Bomba,  al>out  25°  E.  long.,  and  run- 
ning in  a  southern  direction  between  the  oasis  of  Audjelah 
and  that  of  Siwah  or  Ammon,  which  last  is  considered  as  a 
dependency  of  Egypt. 

Islamism  is  the  religion  of  Barbary :  all  the  tribes  even  of 
Berbc^rs  are  said  to  profess  it,  at  least  nominally.  A  great 
number  of  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  principal  towns,  wbers 
many  of  them  carry  on  various  brandies  of  profitable  trade. 
The  blacks,  who  arc  very  numerous  in  Barbary.  and  who 
come  originally  from  Soudan,  or  the  countries  south  of  the 
Great  Insert,  are.  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  religion 
at  all.  Pagans.  (Marmol,  Descripcion  de  Africa;  Proco- 
pius.  de  Bella  Vandalit^;  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary^  ^.) 

BARBA'STRO,  a  district  in  Aragon,  borderinff  on  the 
north  upon  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  south  upon  the  aistriet  of 
Zaragoza,  on  the  east  upon  that  of  Benabarre,  and  on  the 
west  upon  that  of  Huesca.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  or  tract  of 
land,  extending  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  Boltoya.  and 
from  thence  becoming  gradually  wider  till  it  reacnes  the 
frontier  of  Cataluna,  on  the  south-east.  Its  natural  division 
is  into  mountainous  and  plain  country :  the  latter,  however, 
is  not  entirely  free  from  elevations.  The  mountainous  part 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Pyrenean  chain,  and  is  covered 
with  trees.  The  river  Cinca,  which  runs  from  a  lake  to  the 
west  of  Monte- Perdido,  after  leaving  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  flows  through  a  spacious  plain  in  a  south-east 
direction,  and,  afler  receiving  several  streams  in  its  oourseb 
falls  into  the  Ebro  near  Mequmenza.  The  territory  of  Bielsa 
on  the  Pyrenees  abounds  in  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  In 
the  valley  of  Gistain  there  is  a  good  mine  of  cobalt.  The 
mountainous  part  comprises  the  valleys  of  Puertolas  and 
Sul:ina.  The  level  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  in  Aragon.  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  irri- 
gation. The  principal  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye.  garbanzos,  or  Spanish  peas,  Indian  com,  beans, 
oil,  wine,  honey  and  wax,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  oil  is  not  of 
the  be»«t  quality,  owing  to  the  mode  of  extracting  IL  The 
best  wines  are  those  of  Barbunales  and  Lastanoaa.  The 
rich  pastures  of  the  district  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
There  are  also  several  manufactories  of  silk  ribands,  of  linen, 
hemp  and  woollen  stuffs,  of  soap,  of  earthenware,  and  for  the 
tanning  of  leather.  The  district  contains  210  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets. 

BARBA'STRO,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Vero,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  united  by  stone  bridges.  The  climate  is  rather 
cold,  but  salubrious,  and  the  territory  very  fertile.  Bar- 
Ixistro  is  an  episcopal  see,  containing  180  parishes,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  town.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  bishop. 
seventeen  canons,  and  a  number  of  chaplains.  Baibastro 
was  in  the  ]>ower  of  the  Moors  till  1065,  when  Saneho  Ra- 
mirez, the  second  king  of  Aragon,  rescued  it  ftom  their 
hands,  and  erected  it  into  a  bishopric.  Tlie  population  is 
7173  inhabitants.  The  geographical  situation  of  the  town 
is  41^  5;'/  N.  lat.,  10'  E.  long.    (Mifiano.) 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  LiETITIA,  to  whom  the  canse 
of  rational  education  is  probably  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  individual  of  our  own  times,  was  the  eldest  child  and 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  D.D.,  and  the  sister 
of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  Miss  Aikin  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1713.  at  the  village  of  Kibworth  Harcourt  in  Leices- 
tershire, where  her  father  was  at  that  time  roaster  of  aboya 
school.  She  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  for  her  mo- 
ther a  lady  of  polished  manners,  cultivated  mind,  and  high 
principles,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  formation  of  her 
daughter's  character  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  seel  that 
can  rarely  be  felt  by  any  but  a  parent. 

From  her  childhood  Miss  Aikin  manifested  great  quick- 
ness of  intellect.  At  a  very  early  age  she  had  acquirad 
what  was  in  that  day  considcreil  to  be  a  competent  degree 
of  school  learning  for  a  young  lady,  and  exhioiled  a  great 
desire  to  add  to  her  attainments  an  acquaintance  with  classi- 
cal authors  in  tho  original  languages.  This  was  opposed 
by  her  father  for  some  time,  but  he  at  length  yielded  to  her 
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wiiili,  And  iht  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  to  be 
Mq  to  read  works  in  that  languaKe  with  advantaf^e«  besides 
which  she  {gained  some  aapiaintunce  with  Greek.  The 
quiet  retirement  of  Kibworth  Ilarcourt  aflorded  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  indulgence  of  this  taste,  and  the  removal  of 
her  father  with  his  fannly  to  the  town  of  Warrington  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  happened  soon  enouKh  to 
prevent  anv  bad  cflect:«  from  the  scdusion  in  whiuh  her 
childhoofl  had  been  passed.  At  Warrint^ton  the  society 
amonf^  which  she  lived  was  such  as  to  fix  licr  tastes  in 
the  dircution  they  had  taken,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
her  knowledge.  Mii>s  Aikin  had  early  shown  a  taste  for 
poetry,  but  it  was  not  unlil  the  year  1  77^),  when  she  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  that  she  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
her  bnither,  and  consented  to  the  publication  of  a  selection 
from  her  |)oem!<.  The  result  fully  justiAcd  this  step,  fur 
within  the  year  of  its  publication  four  editions  of  the  work 
were  called  for. 

This  success  at  once  established  her  reputation,  and  Miss 
Aikin  was  induced,  also  in  1773,  to  puljlish  a  volume  in 
conjunction  with  her  brother,  under  the  title  of  Miscellanentts 
Pieces  in  Prose,  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin  ;  a  work  which  also 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  respective  contributions  of  the  authors 
have  never  been  distinguished  or  correctly  assigned. 

In  1774  Miss  Aikin  nuirried  the  Rev.  Hochcmont  Bar- 
bauld.  a  dissenting  minister,  descende<l  from  a  family  of 
French  Protestants,  who  hud  taken  refu<re  in  England  in 
the  reit;n  of  ]^>uis  XIV.  Mr.  Hurbauld  was  educated  in 
the  academy  at  Warrington,  and  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage had  Ijecn  recently  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  dii^- 
henting  congregation  at  Palgruve  in  Sull'olk,  near  Diss  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  had  aiiniUincod  his  intention  of  open- 
ing It  bu.inling-school  tor  lutys.  This  underlakini;  pn>ved 
Kpeeilily  successful,  a  resvdt  which  must  in  great  part 
bo  attributed  llrst  to  tho  ro]>iitation  and  afterwards  to 
the  active  exertions  of  Mrs.  Harbuuld.  She  partirularly 
siiperintcnded  the  departments  of  geography  and  English 
composition,  which  latter  hhe  taught  by  a  method  then  un- 
usual, but  which  has  since  been  bit)ught  much  into  practice. 
Her  plan,  according  to  the  statement  of  l^Ir.  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  one  of  her  first  pupils  was  '  to  read  a  fable,  a 
short  story,  or  a  moral  essay,  aloud,  and  then  to  send  them 
back  into  tho  si'hool-mom  to  write  it  out  on  slates  in  tlieir 
own  wonls.  Each  exercise  was  separately  overhiokerl  by 
her;  the  faults  of  grammar  were  obliterated,  thevul^rarisms 
were  chastised,  the  idle  epithets  were  cancelled,  and  a  dis- 
tincl  retuson  was  always  assigned  lor  every  correi-tion,  so 
that  the  artsof  m<liting  and  criticising  were  in  s(mi«!  degree 
I«.:irnt  together.'  Mr^.  Kaibauld  also  instructed  the  pupils 
in  tho  art  of  declamation  ;  and  tho  pltMsing  accomplish- 
ments of  goixl  rc.i'ling  and  graceful  speaking  have  probably 
iiCV'.-r  been  taught  with  more  assiduity  or  with  better  suc- 
cc«s  than  by  herself.  Alter  a  few  years  thus  devoted,  Mrs. 
Uarbauld  was  solicited  to  receive  several  little  bovs  as  her 
('-•vn  pM-ulinr  pupils;  and  among  this  number  may  be  men- 
tioned Lord  Denmaii.the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
bnd  Sir  Wdliam  (tell.  It  was  for  the  use  of  these  her  iil- 
iiiost  infant  scholars  that  she  cumpose<l  her  Hijmus  in 
I'ruM*  f*iT  Chihtn^n, 

In  ir7:*i  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  a  small  volume,  en- 
titled Devntinmd  Ptpf'Ps  romjn'M/rnm  tho  P^afms  of  Ditvi(/, 
VI fh  Th'tHi^htH  r/n  thf  Dt'mfinmil  Tiisfn,  timi  on  Sfrfg  ami 
E^tab'ishmentH,  About  the  same  timt?  also  she  wrote  that 
admirable  little  volume,  her  liarhj  Lrn.stm.s,  a  publication 
which  has  ever  since  bi?en  a  standanl  work,  and  though 
frequently  imitated,  yet  stands  unrivalled  anndst  them  all. 
This  little  volume  was  written  for  the  use  of  ime  of  her 
nephews,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Barbnuld  and  her- 
sclt  in  consequence  of  their  having  no  child  of  their  own. 
In  the  present  day,  when  parents  are  in  possession  of  the 
labours  of  many  clever  perscms  for  aiding  the  task  of  early 
instruction,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  tbe 
\aluc  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Early  Lessons.  At  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance,  ns  at  present,  there  was  a  multitu<h* 
of  hi)nks  professedly  written  for  children,  but  not  one  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of  very  tender  age,  that  was 
not  at  the  same  time  injurious  from  its  folly  or  puerility. 
The  value  of  a  book  which  was  not  onlv  free  fnim  these 
objections,  but  calculated  to  iinpn*ss  u|>on  the  mind  of  a 
child  just  iileas  and  noble  principles,  could  not  fail  to  Ih) 
appreciated  by  every  judicitnis  parent,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
work  became  immediately  (Hipular  ui  a  high  degree. 


The  success  of  the  school  at  Palgrave  remained  unim* 
paired,  but  the  unceasing  call  for  mental  exertion  on  tho 
part  of  the  conductors  which  its  duties  required,  so  much 
injured  their  health,  that  afler  eleven  years  of  unremitting 
labour  an  interval  of  complete  relaxation  became  necessary  ; 
and  Mrs.  BarbauUl  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  au- 
tumn of  178)  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  the  south 
of  France.  In  the  following  year  they  returned  to  Englaml, 
and  early  in  1787  took  up  tlieir  residence  at  llampsteail, 
where  for  several  years  Mr.  Barbauhl  receivetl  a  lew  pupils. 

In  1790  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  an  eloquent  and  indig- 
nant address  to  the  successful  op|)osers  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  In  the  following  year  was 
written  her  poetical  epistle  to  Mr.  W^ilberforce  on  the  re- 
jection of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  In  I7\ii 
she  published  liemarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert  U'ah^fiMs  Inqiury 
into  the  Ejrpedienry  and  Propriety  uf  Puhlic  or  S^H-iid 
Worship;  and  in  1793  she  produced  a  work  y}['  a  kind  very 
unusual  for  a  female— a  sermon,  entitled  The  i>tns  of  O'o- 
rernment  Sins  of  the  Nation,  In  all  these  works  Mrs. 
Barbauld  showed  those  powers  of  mind,  that  anient  love  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  genuine  and  practical 
piety  by  which  her  whole  life  was  distinguished,  and  for 
which  her  memory  will  loni;  be  held  in  reverence.  In  par- 
ticular her  remarks  on  Mr.  Wakefteld's  Inquiry  may  be 
noticed  as  being  one  of  the  best  and  most  eloquent  and 
yet  sober  appeals  in  favour  of  public  worship  that  has  ever 
ap))carcd. 

In  the  notice  of  Dr.  Aikin,  inserted  in  our  first  volume, 
we  have  mentioned  that  liis  sister  supplied  several  contri- 
butions to  his  excellent  work  Evenings  at  Home,  These 
i-ontrilmtions  were  fourteen  in  number.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  <listinguish  them  here,  or  to  say  more  concerning 
them  than  that  they  are  e<]iial  in  merit  to  ibi^  other  parts  of 
the  \olumes.  These  papers,  trifling  in  amount,  but  not  in 
value,  comprise  all  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  pubhithed  till  1795, 
when  she  superintended  an  edition  of  Akenside's  Pleasures 
nf  Imagination,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  critical  essay. 
In  1797  she  brought  out  an  edition  of  CoUins's  Odes,  with 
a  similar  introduction.  These  essays  are  written  with  ele- 
gance, and  display  much  taste  and  critical  a<'utenes8 

Mr.  Barbauld  became,  in  ltiO'2,  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Newington  Green,  and  at  this  time  he 
changed  his  residence  to  Stoke  Newington.  The  chief 
inducement  to  this  removal  was  the  desire  fell  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld and  her  brother  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  each  other's  society.  This  wish  was  gratified  during 
twenty  years,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  death.  In  1804 
she  published  a  selection  of  the  papers  contained  in  the 
Sf)erttitor,  (Juanlian,  Ta*!er,  nnd  Freeholder,  vith  a  pre- 
liminary essay,  in  which  is  given  an  instructive  account  of 
the  state  of  society  ut  the  time  the  papers  originally  ap- 
peared I,  and  of  tho  objects  at  which  they  aimed.  This 
essay  has  l>een  much  admired  for  its  elegance  and  acute- 
ness.  In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Barbauld  prepared  for  publi- 
cation a  sclcctiini  from  (he  correspondence  of  Ricban]st>ii 
the  no\elist,  prefixing  a  biographical  notice  of  him  and  a 
critical  examination  of  his  works. 

Al)out  this  time  Mrs.  Barbauld's  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  been  united  for  more  than  thirty  years,  fell  into  a  state 
of  nervous  weakness,  and  at  List  dietl  in  Novomlif*r,  ]**VH. 

From  the  d«'jectioii  occasioned  by  this  loss  Mrs.  Barbauld 
sought  relief  in  literary  occupation,  and  uiulertotik  the  task 
of  editing  a  collection  of  the  British  Novelists,  which  was 
piibU-Iiifl  iu  Ihlu.  To  these  volumes  she  contributetl  an 
inlroductory  es>ay,  and  furnished  biogra]diical  and  critical 
notices  of  the  life  and  writings  of  each  author:  these  \u*ro 
written  with  her  usual  tasie  and  judgment.  In  the  next 
year  she  composiHl  and  published  the  longest  and  niubt 
big  lily- tinishe<l  of  her  poems,  entitled  Eighteen  llitndrtd 
and  Eleven.  Tho  time  at  which  this  poem  appeared  was 
by  mail}  ]K'rsons  looked  ui>on  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
the  mutters  of  \\hich  it  treats  were  considered  as  indicative 
of  the  waning  fortunes  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  melancholy  prediction  by  which  it  is 
per\aded  that  this  poem  was  not  received  by  the  public  as  it 
deserved.  It  is  written  throughout  with  great  power  and 
in  harmoniuus  language ;  its  descriptions  are  cha^aeteh^ed 
by  deep  fW'ling  and  truth,  and  its  warnings  are  conveyed 
with  an  earnestness  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  author. 

The  unfair  construction  apulied  to  her  notivca  in  writing 
this  poem  probably  prevented  Mn.  Barbauld  from  ap|ieai« 
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ing  again  "b  an  author.  Her  eflKirU  were  eonflncd  to  the 
humbler  tusk  of  admin iBtorin!;  to  the  Kralillcatiun  n(  a  circle 
of  private  friends.  Although  arrived  at  years  wliich  are 
aMifnied  as  the  natural  limit  to  human  life,  her  fanny  vss 
atill  bright,  and  she  continued  to  givo  evidence,  hy  occa- 
Kional  compoaitions,  of  the  unimpaired  energy  of  her  mind. 
Her  sptrila  were  srtally  triod  during  tho  latter  years  of 
her  life  hy  llic  losa  of  hur  brother,  who  died  in  1822,  —' 
of  several   cherished  companiona  of  her  early  days 

Xickly  tbllowod.  Her  constitution,  naturally  excellent, 
wly  gt.vo  way  under  an  aatkmalic  complaint :  and  on  the 
»th  of  March,  182S,  after  only  a  few  days  of  ncrious  illness, 
she  died,  in  the  S2nd  year  of  her  ago. 

fn  domestic  and  wcial  life  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  ctiarac- 
terised  by  strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  high  moral  prini-iple, 
and  a  rational  but  anient  piety.  6ho  passed  thrau|;h  a 
lengthened  tcrni  of  years  free  from  all  annoyance  of  per- 
sonal enmities,  and  rich  in  tho  esteem  and  aCTcction  of  all 
with  whom  she  was  connected. 

BARBEL  iBarbiif,  Cuvier).  in  Ichthyology,  a  Ronus  of 
ahdominal  mala  cop  teryginus  flshes,  belonging  to  the  Carp 
hrnWy  iCi/primides),  and  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of 
their  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  by  a  strung  spine,  which  replaces 
the  second  or  third  ray  of  the  dorsal,  by  four  beards  or 
fleshy  tentaeulo,  which  grow  from  the  lips,  two  at  tho  nose, 
and  the  other  two  at  tlie  comers  of  tho  mouth,  and  by  having 
hut  three  branchioslegoua  raj's.  Like  the  great  majority 
of  the  abdominal  soft-flnncd  Rshes,  the  barbels  are  a  fresh- 
water genus,  and  certainly  among  the  least  carnivorous  of 
the  whole  class.  They  feed  almost  entirely  upon  aquatic 
plants  and  roots,  lo  obtain  which  they  bore  into  the  banks 
of  the  ponds  and  rivers  in  which  they  reside,  using  their 
snout  for  that  purpose  like  a  hog.  They  arc,  generally 
speaking,  covered  vith  large  rough  scales,  and  though  their 
tlesli  is  commonly  but  coarse  and  indiOercnt  eating,  yet  the 
rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  ami  some  are  even  esteemed 
as  delicacies.  There  are  numerous  species  both  in  the  old 
nnd  new  worlds,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  very  large 
size.  Of  these  we  shallonly  mention  two,  referring  for  fur- 
ther information  to  the  various  treatises  upon  natural  his- 
tory which  treat  more  particularly  of  this  subject. 

The  Cummim  Harbel  sometimes  measures  three  feet  in 
lenglht  and  weighs  from  Gfteen  to  cighlcua  pounds.  Tho 
■eclion  of  its  body  forms  an  elongated  ellipse;  its  scales 
are  small,  its  bead  smooth,  ils  eyes  largo  and  contiguous 
to  the  nostrils,  and  the  lateral  lino  straight  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  back.  Its  pectoral  tins  are  of  a  pale  brown 
colour;  its  ventral  and  anal  tipped  with  yellow;  the  lailja 
slightly  bifurcated,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  general 
eolour  of  the  scales  is  pale  gold,  edged  with  black  on  the 
bock  and  sides,  and  silvery-whi(e  on  the  belly.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  armed  with  a  strong  serrated  tpine,  with  which  it 
sometimes  inflicts  dangerous  wounds  on  the  hands  of  the 
flsherraen,  and  doM  considerable  ilamage  to  tiieir  nets.  The 
barbel  is  found  only  in  deep  and  still  ponds,  and  in  sluggish 
rivers  which  have  little  or  no  current.  In  the  hot  summer 
months  tho  harhels  abandon  fur  a  lime  the  deep  pools  and 
ponds  which  had  protected  them  from  the  severe  winter 
frosts,  and  make  excursions  into  the  shallower  parts  of  the 
stream  in  search  of  food.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and 
they  are  fond  of  the  Bociety  of  their  own  specips,  being  gcne- 
mlly  found  together  in  targe  companies.  Their  Hesh  is  ex- 
tremely coarse  and  unsavoury,  and  their  roe  in  particular  is 
Mid  to  produce  vomiting,  purging,  and  slight  swellings  in 
those  who  incautiously  eat  it. 


The  Binny,  or  barbel  of  the  Nile,  is  so  like  the 
Inrhel  of  oiir  Europaan  rivon,  that  it  might  readily  be  mil- 
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taken  at  first  sight  fur  that  Itsh ;  but  a  little  o 
will  show  that  it  is  proportionally  shorter  and  thirker.  ita 
luck  more  nri'hed,  and  it  is  puticularly  distingnisbad  1^ 
having  the  llrst  three  rays  of  the  dorsal  Sn  m  clowlf 
united  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  almost  tbrming  but 
one  single  spine.  Tho  upper  jaw  projects  considcrablr 
beyond  the  under,  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  larKO  and  round, 
the  caudal  and  anal  Rns  of  the  colour  of  aaflron,  and  tba 
lateral  line  composed  of  oblong  points,  and  nearly  bisacting 
the  body  longitudinally.  The  scales  have  a  pale  lilvwj 
lustre,  and  arc  of  considerable  size,  which  has  ramiie  lomt 
imagine  this  Rsh  lobe  the /c^irfofo<  of  the  Greeks,  which, witli 
the  latoi  and  oxyrhynehui,  was  considered  sacred  hj  tlw 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  VD.  The  binny  is  very  common  m  tlw 
Nile  ;  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  sometimes  weighing,  acooid- 
ing  to  Bruco's  statement,  upwards  of  seventy  pound*,  and 
is  deaeribod  as  being  a  Arm,  delicate,  and  well-flavoured  floh. 
The  traveller  just  mentioned  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  tin  methods  which  tho  Egyptians  employ  for  the  cutim 
of  tho  binny,  and  for  prescning  it  alive  till  they  require  ta 
dress  or  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it.  Having 
kneaded  togetlier  a  iiuantity  of  oil,  clay,  flour,  and  honey, 
with  some  chopped  straw  or  other  siroilar  material  tn  unita 
tho  different  parts  of  the  composition,  the  wfaolo  ii  formed 
into  a  mass,  in  size  and  ap)>eanknce  resembUng  a  Cheshita 
cheese,  round  Iho  siilcs  of  which,  in  different  parts,  ara 
stuck  small  pieces  «f  datea  saturated  in  honey.  Seven  or 
eight  slout  hooks,  each  having  a  separate  line  of  strong 
whip-cord,  and  halted  with  a  date  steeped  in  himey,  ara 
concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  cake.  The  fisherman  then, 
bestriding  his  inflated  goatskin,  paddles  himself  and  hti 
burthen  out  into  the  middle  and  deepest  part  of  tba 
stream,  where  having  sunk  tho  whole  mau,  he  nrriei 
Iho  cords  attached  lo  the  hooks  on  shore,  and  fastens  each 
of  them  separately  to  the  branch  of  a  palm  stuck  firmly 
the  ground,  and  having  a  small  bell  suspended  from 


the  top  of  it.  He  then  goes  off  about  his  work,  which,  upoB 
sueh  occasions,  is  always  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  witbin 
hearing  of  the  bells.    In  a  short  time  the  action  of  the  wntar 


begins  lo  dissolve  tho  massofpaste  a.  ._. 

'  er,  and  tho  email  pieces  of  dates  getting  detached  fniB 

float  down  tlie  river,  and  are  gr^dily  eaiuht  and  d^ 
vourcd  by  the  binnies.  These  naturally  ascend  tha  Aoau 
~  the  direction  from  which  ihey  perceive  their  ftwourila 

1  to  proceed,  and  having  arrivnl  at  the  mass  of  compoai- 

I,  begin,  as  is  their  cuilom,  to  root  and  boK  into  it,  till 
they  at  length  arrive  at  the  dates  in«da,  which  tlwy  nveii- 
ously  swallow,  and  arc  of  course  caught  by  the  hook  cdd- 
eealed  wilhin.  In  his  struggles  to  escape  he  necessarily 
pulls  the  line  and  the  palm  branch  to  which  it  is  made  faU 
""  shore,  when  the  nnging-bell,  agitated  by  the  motion. 

es  immediate  notice  to  tho  Sshernian, 

Tlie  fisherman,'  says  Bruce,  'runs  immediately  tn  tha 
bell,  and  finding  tiicreby  the  particular  line,  hauh  hii  pri- 
soner in,  but  dues  not  hill  him :  the  hook  being  lai^  it 
generally  catches  him  by  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  enaader- 
ably  longer  than  the  under.  Ho  then  pulls  him  out  of  tha 
water,  and  puis  a  strong  iron  ring  through  his  jaw,  tiea  a 
few  yards  of  cord  to  it,  and  returning  the  fish  to  the  river. 
fastens  him  to  the  slu>re  ;  so  he  does  with  the  rest,  for  vetr 
rarely  is  there  a  vinglu  hook  empty.  Those  who  want  to  fiid 
at  Gii^e,  a  large  town  opposite,  or  at  Achmlm  itself,  coma 
thither  as  tn  a  fish-market,  and  every  man  takes  the  quan- 
tity he  wants,  buying  them  alive.  Fish,  when  dead,  do  not 
keep  in  Egj'pt,  which  makes  that  precaution  neceasary. 
We  btiughi  two,  which  fully  dined  our  whole  boat's  crew; 
the  fisherman  had  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fastened  to  tha 
shore,  all  of  which  he  pulled  out  and  showed  us.' 

BAKBEK-SL'KGEONS.  In  former  times,  both  in  llua 
and  oilier  countries,  the  art  of  surgery  and  the  art  eC 
shaving  went  hand  In  hand.     As  to  the  barbicrs  chjrurgieni 

France,  see  the  Dirlvm.  tie*  On'ginet.  tom.  i.  |>.  IBt. 
They  were  ncparnteil  from  the  bnrbiers-perruquiers  in  tlia 
time  of  Ixniis  XIV..  and  mailo  a  distinct  corporation. 

Tlio  barlicrs  of  ].,oudun  were  first  incorporated  by  King 
Edward  IV,  in  Ufil,  and  at  that  time  were  the  only  panooa 
who  exerciseil  surgery ;  but  aftorwanls  others,  assuming 
llie  practice  of  that  art,  fonncd  themseh'os  into  a  voluntary 
association,  which  they  called  tlie  dimpany  of  Surgeons  i^ 
London.  These  two  companies  were,  by  an  act  ^  parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  xli.,  united  and 
made  one  liody  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Barbers  and 
"^orgeons  of  London.    This  act  howoier  at  onca  united  aad 
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■vpantc'l  the  tn'o  crafts.  The  Iiarbers  were  not  to  practise 
■urgery  further  than  drawing  of  tcolh ;  and  tku  gurgoona 
WSM  iitriclly  prohibilc<l  from  exercisini;  '  the  font  or  craft  of 
berbery  or  shiivinK-'  The  Burgeons  wore  allowed  yearly  to 
take,  at  their  iliiicrction.  ihe  IkkIics  of  four  persons  after 
cxecutiouforfeluny,  '  for  their  further  and  better  knowludj^e, 
initructian,  insif;Kt,  learning,  and  experience  in  the  eajd 
•cjenee  or  faculty  of  surgery  ;'  and  iliuy  were  moreover 
oidered  to  have  '  an  open  sign  on  the  etreet-side  where  they 
should  fortune  to  dwell,  that  all  the  king's  licgo  people 
there  passing  might  know  at  all  limes  wliilher  to  resort  for 
lemedios  in  time  of  their  necessity.'  Four  governors  or 
muten,  two  of  them  surgeons,  the  other  two  barbers,  were 
to  be  elected  from  the  body,  who  were  to  see  that  tbo 
respective  momhers  of  the  two  crafts  exercised  Iheir  ['alliiiga 
in  the  dty  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  ilie  net. 

Holbein  commemorated  the  granting  of  the  cliartcr  to  the 
barber-surgeons  in  a  picture  which  iii  alill  preserved  at  their 
hall  in  Monk  well-street. 

The  privileges  of  this  company  were  caiHrraed  in  various 
subsequent  charters,  tho  last  bearing  date  the  15th  of 
April,  5th  Charles  I. 

By  the  year  17-15  it  was  discovered  that  tho  two  arts 
which  tlie  company  professed  wore  foreign  to  and  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  Tho  barbers  and  the  surgeons  were 
accordingly  aeparatcd  by  act  of  parliament,  ISlh  Geo,  II., 
and  made  two  distinct  corporations. 

(See  Pennant's  Lonetin,  p.  !25S;  Stat,  oj  tkt  R^alm, 
ToL  i.  p.  791;  Edmondsoii's  Ciimpl.  Body  of  Heraldry; 
Strvpe's  edit  of  Stowe's  Surrey  of  Lond'in,  b.  v.  ch.  12.) 

BARBERI'M,  an  Italian  Ihroily,  originally  from  Flo- 
nncc,  which  was  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  Roman 
nobility  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Cardinal  Maffeo  Barbcnno.  to  tho  papal  chair  in  1623. 
when  lie  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  Mil.  [See  Urkan 
VIII.]  Urban  had  three  nephews,  two  of  whom  were  made 
nnUnals,  and  the  third  prefect  of  Rome.  Umler  the  long 
pontificate  of  tlieir  uncle  the  three  brothers  Barberini  at- 
tained great  power  at  Rome,  where  they  held  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  government  in  their  hands;  and  they  had  also 
conaidcrablc  influence  in  foreign  courts.  Tlicy  l)o«'ama  pos- 
sessed of  the  Hcf  of  I'aleslriua,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Colonna  family  ;  and  they  aspired  also  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy  of  Custro  and  konrigliuiie.  In  the  province 
called  Iho  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  ucnr  Rome,  which  bo- 
longed  to  the  Famese  fiinuly,  who  had  received  it  as  a  fief 
from  Pope  Paul  III.  Thij  led  toa  war  between  the  nope  and 
Edward  Faniesc,dukeofl'arma,wlio  was  joined  by  tbedukes 
of  Hodena  and  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini  commanded  the  papal  troops, 
and  showed  considerable  nkill  aiul  i>ersonal  courage.  There 
was  some  sharp  nghling  at  Nonaiiiula,  near  Ferrara,  and 
on  Ihe  Modenesc  territory,  in  1G 11.  In  tho  following  year 
peare  was  made  by  the  interposition  of  France,  and  Custro 
was  testOTe<l  to  the  duke  of  I'arma.  Atlcr  Urban's  death 
iu  16J-I.  Innocent  X.,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  partly 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  inlliiencc  uf  the  two  cardinals  Bar- 
berini, instituted  proceedings  against  them  for  peculation 
and  abuse  of  power  during  their  uncle's  pontificate.  The 
Barberini  took  refuge  in  France,  where  lliey  were  favour- 
ably received  by  Cardinal  Mazurin,  through  w-hose  inlluenre 
Cardinal  Antonio  Uarbcriiii,  tlie  eldest  brother,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Rheims  and  gn.Ml  almoner  of  France  in  1645. 
In  16S:t  Innocent  X.  again  admitted  the  Barberini  to  his 
fiivour,  and  they  returned  to  Rome,  where  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  them  were  dro]i|icil.  Lucreiia  Barberini, 
niece  of  the  two  carilinals,  married,  in  1653,  Francis  I. 
dEste,  duke  of  Moilcna.  The  Barberini  have  ever  since 
nnked  among  the  flrst  Roman  nobility,  several  individuals 
of  their  name  having  been  successively  rained  to  the  rank  of 
cardinals,  while  the  lay  representative  of  the  fhroily  bears 
the  title  of  Roman  prince,  and  is  po^sesHed  of  estates  ut 
Rdestrina,  Aliiann,  and  in  other  parts  of  tho  Rontan  state. 
In  tbe  palace  of  tho  Barberini  at  Paleslniia  is  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  taken  out  of  the  Tem]>te  of  Fortune  of 
Pneneste.  [.See  PAtKSTBiSA.]  Tlie  iwlace  Barberini  at 
Rone  is  a  vast  structure,  built  by  Bernini,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  square  before  it.  It  contains  a  museum,  a 
lallery  of  painlitii's,  and  a  library,  which  was  collected  by 
Cardinal  Francis  B.irbcrini,  one  of  tbe  nephews  of  Ur- 
ban VIII.  'Ilie  !ibr.iry  is  rich  in  valuable  Mf>S. :  its  csto- 
legue  was  printed  at  Rome  in  I6tt],  in  3  vols.  f<>lio,  Tliero 
ti  sUe  a  line  villa,  with  extensive  gardens,  behmging  to  tbs 
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same  family,  at  Rome,  near  tlie  Thcrmo)  of  Diocletian,  and 
another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alliano. 

BARBERINI  VASE.     [See  I'ohtlamo  VAsa.l 

BARBERRY.    [Sco  Bhhbkhls.] 

BARBETS  (Zoology),  the  English  name  for  a  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Scamnret,  or  climbers,  Lci  Barbiit 
of  the  French,  and  the  genus  Bucco  of  Brisson  nnd  Lin- 
nccus.  Tlicy  are  distinguished  by  their  large  conical  beak, 
which  appears  swollen,  as  it  were,  or  puffed  out  at  the  sides 
of  its  base,  and  is  bcanled  (whence  their  name)  with  live 
tufts  of  stiffbristles  directed  forwards.  One  of  these  tuftn 
is  behind  each  nostril,  one  on  either  side  of  the  lower  man- 
dible, and  tlio  lillh  is  under  tbe  symphysis. 

Their  short  wings  and  heavy  proportions  do  not  admit  of 
swift  flight ;  and  their  prey  consists  of  insects  nnd  young 
birds,  which  they  surprise,  and  also  of  fruits.  Their  nesis 
are  goncmlly  built  in  the  holes  of  trees.  The  barbelt  are 
now  divided  into  the  three  fulluwing  subgenera : 

Poffomat  (llligcr)  is  furnished  with  one  or  two  strong 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  beard  is 
very  strong.  Africa  and  the  Indies  are  the  places  where 
they  arc  found,  according  toCuvier,  who  says  that  the  species 
of  this  subgenus  feed  more  on  fruits  than  any  of  the  others. 
Ptigiiniia  hirsuttts  (Swainson),  an  African  sjiecics,  ia  n 
good  example. 


Posnnias  hirsufui  is  about  seven  inches  in  length. 
Chin,  imrt  of  the  throat,  head  and  neck,  deep  bUck, 
changing  ta  durk-brown,  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail.  The 
upper  plumage  siwtieil.  and  marked  with  sulphurous. 
Under  plumage,  greenish  sulphur,  closely  spotted  with 
blackish.  The  sclaiious  feathers  of  the  breast  Ibrm  tbo 
predominant  character  of  this  siiccies. 

Subgenu*  Bueeo. 

Baeftt  (Cuvier),  Capiin  (Vieillot),  embraces  Ihe  true 
barbets.  which  hare  the  conical  bill  slightly  compressed  and 
a  little  elevated  in  the  middle.  Their  plumage  is.  generally 
speaking,  gny  ;  ami  tliev  arc  to  bo  found  both  in  Africa 
nnd  Asia.  IJuring  the  breeding  season  they  go  in  pairs, 
but  congregate  in  small  tloi'ks  during  the  reuiaiuder  of  the 
year.  The  Hufftfinl  Barbel  iBureo  Lalhami}  alfonls  an 
example  of  the  Iruf  barbel: 

The  length  is  six  inches.  Tlie  bill  pale,  lieset  with  bristles 
at  the  base,  which  arc  wimvwhal  loimer  than  the  bill  itself: 
llie  forehead,  chin,  onil  sides  of  the  luwl,  round  the  eye*,  of 
a  dull  bull'- colour ;  upper  iwrts  of  the  head  and  bnily  dark 
olive-green ;  under  parts  hgliter.  Wing*  the  same  as  Ihe 
upper  parts :  qniUs  dusky  with  greenish  edges.  Tail  duikv 
and  slunt.    Legs  utd  claws  yellow. 
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Lalli»m 

H  native  place  is  unrettaiii. 

Tamali 

Subgenut  Tamatia. 
(Cuvicr).  the  name  l.v  wlii.l.  one  of  tlu-s.,  bir.ls 

«)H!cieit  V.  Iiii-li  have  llie  bill  a  little  iiiu'rL-  elunuutcil  mid 
i)rusiH.-d,  iiiiil  Bli((htlv  ctitvtd  at  llio  estritiiilv.  Tin-  (»rcnt 
head,  itliort  tuil.  and  large  bill  of  tbeio  Pafiinh,  as  they 
arecallvd,  {five  then),  as  Cuvicr  uhwrvos,  an  air  of  utiipidity, 
which  tlicir  nielan(;holy  find  BoliUry  haliiUdo  nit  Ic-KBun. 
Tliuy  are  iinid  lo  fcod  entirely  otiiiiKccIs,  nndalltlicrerurtU-d 
qiccwi  ore  American.  In  Parnf^iiaf ,  arrording  Id  Azarn, 
tliey  are  cnllcd  ehaeurtit.  TemmLni-k  nfflxes  the  name 
Cupilo  tu  ihis  aub^nus. 

Tumalia  inacnirhsnehot  (Swainun),  which  that  aulhor 
obtained  from  soulliem  Braiil,  and  which  he  ia  ditjMiM'd  to 
cuiiiidur  a.  variety  of  the  greater  pied  burbet  of  Latham, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  charactet  of  those  birda. 


Bminaon,  who  had  good  opporlunitie«  of  obaerrlng  thaa 
(and  such  opportuiiitie*  that  lealous  lonlngiat  never  tieg- 
lected).  gtvea,  in  bii  Zooh^ieal  Jl/utlraliont,  the  fblliving 
interesting  nccnunt  of  their  habits.  '  There  is  something 
very  Krolesquo  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  I*uff- birds  ^tra 
thetr  habits,  in  il  state  of  nature,  are  no  less  aihgular.  Tbej 
frequent  open  ciiltivatL'<I  spnt«  near  lialiitations,  alwifi 
perching  on  the  withered  brniiclics  of  a  low  tree;  whert 
IheywiUsit  nearly  mot ibnlvss  for  lioura.unleM,  indeed, tbit 
descry  «imo  luckless  insect  ]>asfing  near  them.  «  whicB 
they  immediately  ilnrt.  reluming  af;ain  lo  the  idetitlcal  t«% 
they  hail  just  left,  and  wliich  Ihey  will  soitietinlfes  t^tluil 
fur  months.  At  such  times  the  dixprotinrtionatfe  sUti  Dftha 
head  is  rcndL'rciI  more  conspicuous  by  the  bird  raising  ill 
feathers  so  as  In  appear  nut  unlike  apiiff-beth  hence  llio 
gcncrni  name  tlic-y  have  received  from  the  English  midelili 
in  Brazil,  of  which  vast  country  all  the  stKLln,  I  belletp, 
arc  nalivcii.  WlicD  f>ight.  nuil,  this  forln  is  iiiddetiljr 
.chan<red  by  the  feathers  hingnuile  Hat.  They  are  \-ferr 
:  cnufldinc,  and  will  oFtcn  take  tlieir  station  within  i  fcw 
j  yanls  of  the  window.  The  two  sexes  are  generally  lilMr 
:  voi'h  other,  and  otlcii  on  llie  same  tree.' 
I  Thclcngthoflhis  specie:!  is  alMiuteight  inches.  Plumaye 
black  and  white,  except  the  belly  and venl,whlehate  tinged 
.  with  buff*. 

BAKRKVItAC,  JEAN,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  bent 
at  Ik-zicr:!  in  I^wer  Laneuediic,  on  the  15th  of  ttareb, 
J  (174.  Hid  parents  were  Calvinists.  and  upon  the  revocation 
1  uf  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  ISBG,  retired  from  France,  and 
•  link  ui)  llicir  abode  at  I.ausanne  in  Switzerland,  at  wbieh 
I  ]i1acu  Hurlivvrac  was  educated.  His  Iklhcr  desiRned  Um 
j  for  Ihe  ehurcli :  but  in  early  life  his  taste  deddedly  led 
'  bim  to  hisiurlral  and  juridical  studies,  and  ha  theteRva 
■iltuchefl  hiiiisctf  to  the  faculty  of  Jurisprudenee.  In  IMt 
he  liccamc  leaulwr  of  the  belles  IcUresin  the  Preneh  CoUaga 
'  ut  Bcriie,  where  hu  remained  atxHit  fburteen  yaara,  DunOg 
this  periudbe  publisheil  in  periodical  repositories  OT FttBca 
mid  Holland  several  small  treatises  upon  solnects  eaii> 
ncclcd  with  natural  and  intemaliunal  law;  and  in  ITDS 
appeared  tlie  Rrst  edition  of  his  TVniff  du  Jeu,  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  upon  which  his  early  reputa> 
tion  was  principally  fuundcd.  A  posthumous  edition  at 
Ihis  work,  considerably  enlarged  and  inprored,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1737.  Tliis  singular  book  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed :  it  consists  of  an  elaborate 
ditsertalion  rm  a  trilling  subject,  abounding  in  a  recondite 

the  rules  i 


iual  kinil  of  learning,  and  spnlyitig  at  gre^  IsnMh 
)  of  religion,   morals,   and  law,   to   establish  tba 


at  K<"nes  of  cliancc,  arL  

pations.  The  subject  i*  divided  il 
contains  ari;umcn<s  to  bhow  that  plays,  or  games  in  general, 
arc  not  inconsistent  with  nntiirAl  law  or  religion;  the  Sd 
book  applies  these  arguments  F]>ocillcally  to  tha  difierent 
kinds  of  play  in  use  at  different  ages  of  tlw  world ;  the  3td 
tHiok  utates  the  limitations  with  n  hich  the  propoaitiDn  is  to 
be  understood  ;  and  the  lost  division  enunieralea  the  varioua 
abuses  of  play.  The  7h(iff  dn  Jeu  would  probably  Bnd 
few  readers  at  the  nrcwtnt  day ;  and  its  value  can  mil])  be 
apprccinteil  by  the  few  who  m:iy  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
It  as  a  digest  or  collection  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  nf  fasts 
and  irguiucnis.  Almiit  the  same  lime  with  Ihe  pubUcatioa 
i>f  the  Trailf  du  Jiu,  Barbeyrac  prepared  and  soon  aftei- 
uarrls published  French trnnslutionsofPuirendaririjttri^ 
mml  "/  the  Line  nf  Xulure  and  Xatiura ;  and  of  two 
ili»caur>es  of  Geranl  Nixxlt.  a  linnicd  professor  of  lav  at 
lA'tdco.  Df  Jure  Sumnii  Imju-rii  et  Lese  SegiA,  and  Dt 
ReliKiime  ab  Imprrio  Jure  (Sealium  tiberS;  all  of  which 
were  ai  ciiiiipaliicil  with  luburiuun  and  useful  annotations  bj 
Bitbeirac.  In  1711  be  was  nppuinled  by  th«  Senate  of 
Berne  tii  the  chair  of  law  and  hinlur},  then  lately  established 
at  the  Collide  of  LauE^nniie.  His  inaugural  oration,  Dt 
Diinnialcel  LlUilalr  Legit  et  l}iiliirianim,%BM  publldied, 
111  Mie  rc(|uei't  of  llic  Miiule  of  the  college,  in  the  followinK 
year.  In  1713  BarU^yrac  liecaine  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Ruciety  of  Scionre*  at  Berlin;  nnd  in  KU  he  commenced 
a  new  version  nf  Gnilius's  trc>ali!«  De  Jure  IMli  et  Pa'it, 
wilh  nolcs,  which  display  much  historical  research  and 
a  proEjimd  acqunintanre  with  (he  law  of  nations.  By 
this  wiirk,  and  also  by  hi^  eililiun  of  Puiremlnrff'.  be 
eblahlinlicd  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  tlirougbout  ^urupe ; 

•  (n  Ihe  sHIrli  -ItaU  HaiHKl,'  CDlamD  I,  Du  M  IViM  lb  lollBWt  to 
•  ddgwtnK  fltli,'  mil  ■  dtTumiBi  a  SfIi.' 
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and  in  1717  ho  occcptcd  an  invitation  to  become  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Oronin^n.  A  few  years  after 
hii  establishment  at  Gronin^ou,  he  compiled  his  HUtbire 
des  Anciem  Traitvs,  con.sisiinjf  of  a  chronological  col- 
lection of  antient  treaties  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
there  are  any  authentic  records  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
with  full  historical  notes  and  illustrations :  it  was  publishecl 
bv  him  as  a  supplemental  volume  to  the  Corps  Universel 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  and  appears  to  be  by  far  tho  most  useful 
of  his  works.  He  also  translated  into  French  Bynkershoek's 
Traite  du  Juge  compeient  des  Ambassadeurs,  Barbeyrac 
took  an  active  part  in  a  controversy  between  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  and  certain  merchants  of  Ostend  and  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  was  carried  on 
with  considerable  zeal  about  the  year  1 725.  llie  Companv 
claimed,  under  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Miinster,  a  rijrh't 
of  trading  to  India,  exclusive  of  the  then  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  while  the  inhaliitants  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands contended  that  the  wonls  of  the  treaty  only  excluded 
Castilians,  or  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  actual  territory  of 
Spain,  and  could  not  be  extended  to  distant  dependencies 
or  tho  Spanish  crown,  sucli  as  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Barbeyrac,  in  his  tract,  which  is  entitled  Defense  du  Droit 
de  la  Comvuf^nie  HoUundoise  des  Indf^s  Orient  ales  con  t  re 
les  nouvelles  Pretensims  des  Ilabitans  des  Pays-bas 
Autrichiens,  defends  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Dutch  Com- 

Smy.  We  have  already  enumerated  the  principal  works  of 
arbcyrac;  besides  these,  several  tracts  and  anonymous 
pieces  of  less  importance  were  inserted  by  him  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Sfuvans  and  other  literary  periodicals.  Three  dis- 
courses, delivered  on  academic4il  occasions  at  Lausanne,  in 
the  years  1714,  1715,  and  1716,  were  also  published.  He 
died  at  Groningen  in  I7'2U.  Several  letters  from  Barl>eyrac 
to  Mons.  des  Maiseaux,  written  at  various  periods  of  his 
life,  but  containing  nothing  of  much  interest,  are  among 
the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Charentc,  on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Tours,  Poitiers, 
and  AngoulOme  to  Bordeaux,  312  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris, 
24  miles  S.W.  of  AngoulCine.  and  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bor- 
deaux, 45'  27'  N.  lat.,  0^  9'  \V.  long. 

This  little  town  is  well  built,  iu  tho  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  a  small  stream, 
from  which  extends  a  vast  nlain.  The  stream  Hows  into 
the  Seugne  or  Sauirne,  a  feciler  of  the  Churente.  The  situ- 
ation of  Barbezieux,  on  a  high  road  of  such  importance, 
brin^  it  some  trade.  Some  linens  and  hat;^  are  also  made. 
The  linen  manufacture  is  of  antient  date.  The  surrounding 
district  is  fertile  in  wheat,  oats,  r>  e.  and  hay.  The  vine  is 
cultivated  on  some  little  hills,  and  the  capons  of  Barbezieux 
arc  in  f^reat  repute.  The  sheep  are  iu  good  estimation,  also, 
both  fiir  their  llesh  an<l  wool.  The  population  of  the  town, 
in  1832.  was  2437:  of  the  commune  altogether,  2756. 

Barbezieux  was  former!  v  called  Barbesil,  or  in  the  Latin  of 
old  writings  Barbesilluni.  It  was  tturrounded  by  walls,  and 
was  defended  besides  by  a  stnuii;  castle.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  in  the  wars  of  (luienne  by  the  English.  It  was  re- 
built by  the  house  of  Kochelbucault,  to  which  Barbezieux 
belonged  under  the  reign  of  Francis  T. ;  but  this  structure 
also  has  be<'n  almost  entirely  demolishetl,  except  a  part 
which  is  used  as  a  prison.  The  walls  have  been  likewise 
destroyed.  Befi^re  the  Revolution  there  were  two  parish 
churches,  and  a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  the  last  beyond  the 
circuit  of  the  antient  walls. 

Near  the  toivn  is  a  mineral  spring  called  Fontouilleuse, 
or  Fontrouilleuse,  the  waters  of  wliich,  though  i)ertcetly 
limpid,  have  what  is  described  as  a  marshy  smell. 

Barbezieux  Ls  the  capitul  of  an  arrondissement.  or  sub- 
prefecture,  which  comprehends  465  square  miles,  or  2!J7,GU0 
acres,  and  had  in  \KV1  a  i)«ipulation  of  5^,(il2. 

Barbezieux  was  the  birlli- place  of  Elias  Vinet.  an  anti- 
quary and  scholar  of  ctjusiderable  note  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

•HARBIKUT.     [Ste  OrKRCiNo] 

BA'RBITON,  in  music,  the  name  of  an  instrument  in 
uae  amunj;  the  antient^,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of  lyre  w'c 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  though  writers  on  the  subject 
aeem  ver>'  willing  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difliculty.  M. 
Dacier.  judging  from  a  pa.vsage  in  Horace  (lib.  i.  earm.  32). 
concludes  that  the  barbitiin  was  strung  with  thick  Haxen 
cords.  The  wrilcp  in  the  Encydupidii'  MtJhodique  infers, 
from  the  same  lule.  that  tho  jmh'I  means  t.i  attribute  to 
Ak«us  the  mvt-ntiou  uf  the  instrument,  but  it  appears  to 


us  that  he  only  intends  to  ascribe  to  him  tho  invention  of 
lyric  jwetry.  M.  de  Castillion  is*  nerplexe«l  l)etween  Mu- 
sonius  and  Athena'us,  the  one  making  Terpander,  the  other 
Anacroon,  tho  inventor  of  the  Barbiton. 

BARBOU,  the  name  of  a  family  of  printers,  who  long 
rcndei-ed  themselves  famous  for  the  correctne&8  as  well  as 
elegance  of  the  works  which  issued  from  their  presses. 

John  Barbou,  the  first  of  the  name  who  is  known,  was 
settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  printed  the  works  of  Clement 
Marot.in  the  Italic  letter,  in  small  8vo.  1.53'.).  Hugh  Barbou, 
son  of  John,  left  Lyons,  and  established  himself  at  Limoges, 
where,  in  1580,  he'  produced  a  beautiful  edition  of  Cicero's 
Letters  to  Atticus,  with  notes  by  Simon  Dubois,  lieutenant- 
general  of  Limoges.  The  third  volume  of  the  Biograpliie 
Universelle,  a.d.  1»11,  states  that  a  printer  of  the  name  of 
Barbou  was  still  in  business  at  Limoges. 

The  first  of  the  Barbou s  who  settlwl  at  Paris  was  John 
Joseph,  who  became  a  bookseller  therein  1704.  lie  died 
in  1752.  His  brother  Joseph  became  a  bookseller  in  1717, 
and  a  printer  in  1723.  He  died  in  1737,  when  his  widow 
succeeded  him,  but  parted  with  the  printing-office  in  1750. 

Joseph  Gerard  Barbou,  nephew  of  the  two  Barbous  last- 
mentioned,  who  became  a  bookseller  in  I74G,  took  in  1750 
the  printing  office  of  his  uncle  Joseph's  widow,  and  soon 
afler  engaged  in  the  series  of  classics  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  was  in  fact  the  renewal  of  a  series  begun  in  1743 
by  M.  Lenglet  Dufrcsnoy,  and  printed  by  Cou>telier.  as 
rivals  to  the  classics  which  had  been  published  at  an  earlier 
day  by  the  £lzevirs,  though  of  a  size  somewhat  larger. 

There  is  a  complete  set  of  the  Barbou  Classics  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  The  following  is  u 
chronological  list  of  them  : — Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Pro' 
pertius,  1 754  ;  Lucretius,  I  754  ;  Pha*drus.  1754  ;  Marlialis, 
'J  torn.  1754;  Eutropius,  1754;  Cmsaris  Comment.  2  tom. 
1755;  QuintusCurtius,  1757  ;  Plautus,  3  tom.  1759;  Taci- 
tus, 3  tom.  1760;  Selecta  Senecro  Opera  (in  Gall,  versa), 
a  French  version  with  a  Latin  title.  1760;  Ovidius,  3  torn. 
1 762 ;  Virgilius,  2  tom.  1 76  7 :  Lucani  Pharsalia  (cum  Suppl. 
Tho.  Maii),  1767;  Cornelius  N«'pos,  1767;  Ciceron is  Opera, 
14  tom.  176S;  Plinii  Sec.  Kpist.  1769;  Justinus,  1770; 
Sallustius,  1774;  Horalius,  1775;  Titus  Livius,  7  tom. 
1775;  Perbii,  Juvenalis,  et  Sulpicii  Sat.  1776;  Velleius 
Paterculus,  1777;  Phnii  Hikt.  Natnralis,  6  torn.  1779.  Be- 
sides these,  J.  G.  Barbou  printed  a  Latin  Testament,  and 
various  works  of  less  note,  chiefly  between  1757  and  178U, 
when  he  resigned  his  business  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Barbou, 
who  dying  in  1809,  his  heirs  disposed  of  the  business  of  this 
the  last  of  the  Barlious  to  M.  Auguste  Delalain,  who 
added  four  volumes  to  the  set,  viz. :  Juvencius,  1809;  Musno 
Rhetorices,  1809;  and  Quintilianus,  1810-  The  whole  se- 
ries of  the  classics  printed  by  Coustelier,  Barbou,  and 
Delalain,  make  78  volumes. 

Two  works  fnnn  the  press  of  Joseph  Gerard  Barbou  (in 
similar  t\pe  and  size  with  the  classics)  affect  to  have  been 
printed  in  L/mdon :  Sarcotis  et  Caroli  V.  Panegyris,  1771; 
and  EmsmiMoria'  Encomium,  177  7.  The  latter  undoubtedly, 
and  probably  the  former,  was  a  prohibited  bo<ik.  *  Londini 
et  venit  Parisiis  apud  J.  Barbou,'  in  the  title  of  each  was 
merely  intended  as  a  blind. 

For  the  principal  facts  and  dates  relating  to  tho  faiinly 
of  Barbou,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bingraphie  i'mverselle, 
ahead V  quoted. 

BARBOUR,  or  BARBER,  JOHN,  a  divine,  historian, 
and  onu  of  the  best  ]K)ets  of  Scotland,  was  Inirn,  as  is 
supposed,  at  Al>erdeen,  according  to  Sir  David  Dairy mple 
alsjut  the  year  131C  (. -I n//(i/i,  vol.  ii.  p.  3);  according  to 
other  authorities,  in  or  about  the  year  1330.  Having  re- 
ceixetl  a  learned  education,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  promoted  by  King  Dsivid  H.  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
.Aberdeen,  in  1 356.  His  love  of  learning  was  Sit  strong,  that 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  >tudies  even  at\er  his  promo- 
tion :  and  with  this  view  he  prevaded  upon  his  soveieign  to 
npply  to  King  E<lward  IlL  tor  iHfrmission  to  reside  fiir  a 
time  at  Oxfoni :  the  letter  of  safe-conduct  for  which,  with 
three  scholars  in  his  company,  all  coming  to  perform  scho- 
lastic exerci.^'s,  is  preserved  in  Rymcr's  Faederu  (old  edit, 
torn.  vi.  p.  31 :  see  also  the  Rotuli  Scftia,  vol.  i.  p.  808). 
By  a  deed  dated  at  Fciherin,  in  Abenleenshire,  September 
)3,  we  find  him  appuintCil  in  the  same  }ear.  by  the  Bishop 
of  AlH'rdeeu,  one  of  his  commissioners  to  deliberate  at  Hdin- 
buri^h  upon  the  ransom  of  the  Scottish  king. 

Although  the  archduacon  was  famed  for  Inn  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  philosophy  and  divinity  of  the  age  m 
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trhich  he  lived,  ho  gained  a  p-eater  Teputalion,  oven  at 
that  time,  by  hi>  poetry,  in  which  he  comptMcd  a  histoiy  of 
the  hfc  and  rIoHoub  actiuna  o(  Kinfr  Robert  Brace.  Dr. 
Henry  (Hiif.  flW/.,  edit,  8vo.,  1805,  vol,  viii.  p.  249)  says, 
it  was  written  '  at  the  desire  of  Kin|;  David  Bruce,  his 
son,  who  granted  Barbour  a  »iiisiderable  pension  for  his 
encourag;ement,  wiiieh  he  (!cn'!™"«ly  bestowed  on  an  bospi- 
tol  at  Aberdeen.'  (See  also  Nicolson's  ScnlHih  Hist.  Lib., 
eilit.  177C,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Jnmieston,  however,  has  clearly 
shown,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  proper  widencu  that  any 
pension  was  granteil  by  David  Bruce,  or  indeud  that  this 
monarch  ever  laid  his  commands  on  Bnrbour  to  write  Iho 
life  of  Ilia  royal  parent,     David  II.  died  in  l371,four  or  five 

Sears  before  Barbour  had  written  much  more  than  half  of 
is  work ;  and  the  Qrst  intimation  of  his  rcccivin);  a  pension 
is  not  less  than  Sftccn  years  after  this,  February  Itl,  1390, 
only  two  months  before  the  dealh  of  Iloberl  II.  (Jamiesoii's 
Memoir  of  Barbour,  p.  U.)  Barbour  hod  really  two  pen- 
sions, ono  of  \0t.  Scots  fVom  the  customs  of  Aberdeen, 
limited  to  his  life,  and  another  of  2a«.  from  the  rents  oi 
burtow-roails  of  that  city.expresslv  recorded  as  a  reward  for 
Iho  compilation  of  Tfie  Bruet,  and  accompanied  bv  a  t;rnnt 
of  it  to  his  assignees  in  morimain ;  whereupon,  at  his  death, 
instead  of  eiviiig  it  to  an  hospital  at  Abenlcen  (as  has  been 
said  by  Godscrolt,  Tanner,  &c.)  he  aiisigncd  it  lo  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Aberdeen,  to  sing  a  moss  fur  his 
soul,     (Jaraieson,  »i  xitpra,  pp.  viil.  ix.) 

Henry  says  that  Barbour  finished  his  hlslory  in  1373; 
but  this  must  be  an  error  of  a  Rgurc,  as  Barbour  himself 
IBruct,  b.  ix.  v.  890)  says  it  was  in  1375.  While  engaged 
in  tliis  work,  in  13G3,  lieoblalned  permission  and  safe-con- 
duct fhim  King  Edward  III.  to  travel  through  England  into 
Wales,  with  six  horsemen,  his  attendants. 

Dr,  Jamieson  (u/«U7>ra,p.  xii.)  fixes  the  date  of  Barbonr's 
desth,  with  seeming  accuracy,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1395. 

The  value  of  Barbour's  work,  as  an  historical  reeord,  was 
early  acknowledged  (see  the  conlinualor  of  Fonlun's 
Seotichrimiron,  lib.  xii.  c.  9,  and  Wynt')wn);  and  il  is  re- 
markable, that  though  Barbour  was  a  Scotsman,  his  versill- 
nalion  ond  language  aro  more  iiilclligible  to  a  modern 
English  reader  thnn  that  of  any  other  jiuut  of  ihe  liiurtcvnlh 
century,  his  great  contemporary  Chaucer  himself  not  ex- 
cepted. 

The  Orst  known  edition  of  7Vi«  Brace  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  16IG,in  l^mo.;  but  an  earlier  is  believed  to 
have  existed.  (Sec  Jamieson's  Memmr,  p.  s.)  Another, 
Minted  in  8vn.,  by  Andro  Hart,  in  16'J0.  was  rcprinled  at 
Kdinburgli,  in  4to.,  1 7Sti.  Other  t-ditious  were  pnnted,  Svo. 
Edinburgh.  1G48  ;  Glasgow,  UiiS ;  12mo.,  Edinburgh,  1K7D; 
Glasgow,  IG72;— and  (here  are  a  few  udiliuns  in  meaner 
forms.  The  best  editions,  however,  aro  Piiikcrton's,  printed 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Eilinburgh,  elated 
10:489,  with  notes  ond  a  glossary,  3  vids.Svo.,  London,  1790, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson 's  (the  tiest  of  all),  -lln.  Edinburgh,  l>t'^0. 

From  some  iKissages  in  Wyntown's  Chmnicle,  it  has  liecn 
surmised  that  Barbour  also  composed  u  genealogical  historj' 
of  the  kings  ofSi'otland;  but  no  jiait  of  this  is  known  to  be 
extant. 

(See  Henry's  HiU.  of  Brit..  e<lit  Svo.,  1805.  vol.  viii., 
p.  249;  Pinkcrton's  edit  of  TA«  Aruiv ;  Ir^ings  irw* '/ 
til*  Senltinh  Pnett,  vol.  i.,  p.  257-2G5 ;  and  Janiiesou's  Pi 
fare  to  Tlie  Bruce,  pp.  i.— sxii.) 

BAKBU'D.'V.  one  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  situated  _ 
miles  nnrlh  of  Antigua,  is  of  un  oval  form.  13  miles  in  length 
lh>m  S.E.  to  N.W..  and  8  miles  broad.  It  «ua  first  settk-d 
by  a  parly  IVom  St.  Kitls  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  shortly 
after  tliat  colunv  was  funned.  The  first  H.-ltleiii  llniling  tho 
coasts  surrouniled  by  roiks.  a  scurcily  of  water,  and  being 
liarassed  by  frequent  incursions  of  the  Caribbs  from  Domi- 
nica, abandoned  the  island. 

Some  time  ahor.  General  Codrington  obtained  Ihe  pro- 
perty of  it  by  a  grant  from  tlie  ci-iiwn,  and  f.irnie<l  the  project 
of  raising  stock  on  it  for  tlie  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
i^ilanrls,  in  which  ho  sue(N.'eihNl  very  well.  It  is  the  only 
prupriclary  government  in  the  We*t  Indies.  It  is  inhabited 
by  two  white  overseers  and  about  40U  slaves,  who  are  cm- 

Lloycil  in  bn-rding  stock,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  iHgn,  jiuullrv, 
X.  They  also  cultivate  corn,  cotion,  pepper,  indigo,  aiid 
tiihacco,  but  no  sugar  is  gruwi).  It  is  still  held  hy  tho 
Codrington  family,  to  whom  it  yields  an  annual  income  of 
about  SOOU/. 

The  island  in  low,  level,  and  fertile.  The  highest  part  lies 
to  the  east,  and  is  called  the  *  High  I^ond,'  though  it  is  Dot 
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I  than  BO  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  woodi, 
which  arc  well  slocked  with  deer  and  various  kinds  of  game. 
Land  crubs  ore  also  prosoned  hero  under  lock  and  key,  and 
considered  a  luxury  for  the  table.  There  is  a  lagoon  of 
brackish  water  seven  miles  in  length,  communicating  on  the 
north-west  with  the  sea,  and  having  from  four  to  six  feet 
water  in  it,  in  which  are  snappers,  baracoutas,  kinf^-llib, 
and  other  species.  The  mansion  of  the  estate,  or  caitle  aa 
it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  margin  uf  this  lake,  and 
around  it  arc  tho  plantations.  A  church  and  school  hava 
recently  been  erected.  The  air  is  so  mild  and  pure,  that 
invalids  from  other  islands  commonly  resort  here  for  the  n- 
storation  of  their  health. 

The  coasts  arc  defended  by  several  (mall  batteries.  Reeft 
extend  off  the  island  in  some  places  as  far  as  Ave  miles,  but 
there  is  anchorage  on  the  western  side.  Several  veiieli 
having  lately  been  lost  on  its  rocky  shores,  tho  nerehania 
of  Antigua  have  petitioned  for  a  light-house  to  be  built  on  it. 
As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  are  found  here  on  the 
shores.     Tho  castle  is  in  17'38'N.lat,  61°S1' W.  long. 

BA'RCA,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  rcjiK'nc)'  of  Tripoli.  It  is  sometime*  vaguely  applied 
to  the  whole  of  that  division,  including  the  regions  oaltM  by 
the  anticnts  (he  Syrtis,  the  Cyrenaica,  or  Evntapolia,  ana 
the  Marmarica.  But  the  political  or  administrativft  divicieD 
of  that  vast  range  of  country  is  as  fbUovi:— The  district 
called  Sert,  or  Sort,  extends  from  the  southern  limits  of  th* 
district  of  Mesurata  in  Western  Tripoli,  to  a  pltee  called 
Muktar,  on  the  southernmost  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Sidrs  or 
gi'eat  Syrtis,  beyond  which  the  district  of  BarcA  begins, 
"The  Sort  is  under  an  Arab  sheik,  who  is  tiibutuy  to  the 
po.tha  of  Tripoli.  The  district  ofBarca  exteitds  inland  to 
the  north-east  from  Muktar  to  beyond  Dema,  and  tbn 
tine  of  coast  parallel  to  it  is  divided  into  two  beylicks,  Ben- 
gazi  and  Derna,  the  beys  of  which  are  appointed  Iqr  and 
<li-peudcnt  on  the  pasha  of  Tripiili.  The  inland  tract,  g»IM 
Barca.  is  under  another  Arab  sheik,  who  is  himself  lubor- 
dihate  to  the  two  beys  of  Bengali  and  Derna.  The  distiiet 
of  Barca,  which  is  entirely  inhabited  by  nomadio  Arafae^ 
incluiles  the  hilly  region  of  Cyrenaica.  Varioiu  tribes  wan- 
der in  it,  among  which  the  Zaouyeh  occupy  the  ti«ct  south 
uf  Bengnzi,  and  the  great  tribe  called  £1  Harabi  extend 
eastwarlof  the  someplace  osfar  n* Dema.  (Pacho,  Vo;/aga 
dam  la  Cyrina'iqut.'i  The  western  part  of  the  billy  range 
of  Cyrenaica  towards  Bengali  is  called  by  the  Aiaba  Je£l 
Barra,  or  '  Mountainous  Barca.' 
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The  name  Barca  is  the  mo<lcm  fbm  of  tbe  Greek  nam* 
Barce,  a  colony  of  Cyreno  (Herod,  iv.  160),  which  perhapa 
existed  already  before  as  a  Phtenician  colony,  aa  its  nAine 
would  indicate.  It  is  stated  by  Scylax  to  have  heen  101 
stadia  from  its  harbour,  which  became  afterwards  the  town 
called  I'tulcmois,  now  Tolometa.  Tlic  situation  of  BaR« 
appeors  to  ha^-e  been  in  the  plain  of  Merge,  a  high  tabb- 
lund  on  Ihe  hills  of  Cyrenaica  above  TolomcU.  (^eehey'k 
Narralire  uf  an  Expedition  to  the  Northfm  Oxut 
'if  A/rira ;  and  Delia  Cello,  Viaggio  da  TVrpaA'  o/A 
l->imlirre  irEgillo.)  Herodotus  gives  on  interestinv  ae- 
count  of  Barce,  of  its  rivalry  with  Cyrene,  and  of  th« 
invasion  of  the  Persians  ftota  Eg)'pt.  who  took  Barce  by 
treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  carried  awoy  a  great  nun- 
bcr  uf  its  inhabitants  into  Asia,  wliere  Darius,  the  con  of 
HyKlaspcs.  settled  thcui  in  Bactria  (iv.  !!04).  The  ter- 
ritory of  Burce  occupied  the  western  pert  of  Cyrenain^ 
and  its  inhabilonls  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Qreeka 
from  Cyrene  ond  of  native  Libyans.  When  that  country 
became  subject  to  the   Ptoloraies,   these  kings   built  tba 
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Btlt.  (Le  Quiet),  On'mt  Chriitianut,  tol.  ii.  )>.  636.) 
After  the  Saracens  conquered  Egjpt,  they  entered  Cy- 
nnuom,  and  Barce  or  Barcah,  as  tncy  called  it,  becacuE 
their  chief  town  in  that  province.     Hence  the  Arab  geo- 

benspeakof  the  kin);domof  Barca,  which  ii  synony- 

i  with  C)Tetiaica.     Cyrcno  long  before  this  was  in 
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Under  the  Fatemilo  caliphs  of  B|;ypt  the  opprcuioni  of 
Qie  Saracen  (;overnors  obliged  tlie  people  of  Barca  to  enii- 
Krxte.  and  mmt  of  them  passed  into  £f;ypt.  Delia  Cella, 
however,  mentions  a  trentv  of  commerce  in  1-236  between 
tha  republic  of  Genoa  and  Busacherino,  a  Hussulmaii  chief, 
who  atvlei  himself  '  Lord  of  Al'rica,'  by  which  tlio  Genoese 
were  allowed  to  triide  *  from  Tripoli  to  the  extremity  of  tho 
kin^om  of  Barca.'  Since  that  time  tho  town  of  Borca  hai 
entirely  disappeared,  but  tlic  name  has  remained  in  use 
Amone  the  Arabs  to  indicate  the  country  whii'h  oneo  he- 
lonfreu  to  it  About  1530  Sultnn  Solyman  hufin);  con- 
quered Tripoli,  united  the  country  of  Barca  to  it,  and  made 
a  paiihalik  of  the  whole. 

There  has  bean  much  tnisapprchcnsion  among:;  i^ogra^ 
flhera  about  the  nature  of  the  h)i1  in  the  rG);inns  round  the 
IgKOt  Syrtis ;  it  has  been  represenlcil  as  a  trui'l  of  barren 
aand.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  tlie  case.  The  coun- 
try ii  parched  up  in  summer,  and  it  then  looks  ilroary,  but 
iMlier  tnc  autumnal  rains  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation :  many  parts  of  tl)o  Sort,  which  is  the  worst  tract, 
afford  excellent  pasturoge,  anil  some  produce  good  crops  of 
hkrlejr  and  dhurra.  The  soil  i*  sanily,  but  it  is  not  nicroly 
•and.  As  for  Cvrcnaica,  it  is  capablu  of  the  liighcst  degree 
of  cultiratian.  The  Arabs  of  tho  country  are  described  by 
Captain  Beoehey  as  a  healthy,  pmil-louking  race,  superior 
in  appearance  to  those  who  inhabit  the  miserable  towns  of 


watils  under  the  Ptolemies  called  Arsiuoc,  was  a  town  of 
BucB,  and  its  walls,  which  were  repaireil  by  Justinian  (Pro- 
«opius,  Ilfpi  Kriir/iiiruv,  lib.  vi.l,  still  remain  in  a  good  state 
of  preMTVatiuu.  It  has  resumed  its  original  name,  slightly 
alterad  to  Tocra.  and  its  ruins  are  occupied  part  of  the  year 
by  wanderinif  Arubn.  Ptiilcmois,  or  Tulometn,  is  likcwiio 
in  ruina  and  deserted ;  as  well  as  Berenice,  now  Bernie,  and 
ApoUonia.  (he  fiirraer  port  of  Cyrene.  Descriptions  of  this 
interesting  country,  and  of  the  extensive  remains  ofits  cities, 
have  been  given  by  tlw  Itccchevs,  Pocho,  aiul  Delia  Cella 
already  quoleil.     [See  Cvkbnk.] 

ilongaij  has  about  !!0i)0  inhabitants ;  most  of  the  houses 
*ic  Luilt  of  mud,  and  are  hablu  tu  be  washeil  away  by  the 
Itcary  winter  rains.  Dema  is  a  more  considerable  t<iwn 
Chan  Bengali,  uud  has  a  somewhat  better  appearance.  Buth 
»1auM  carry  on  a  little  trade  by  wn.  liengali  provides 
Jlaha  with  bullocks.  The  rest  of  tho  country  is  occupied 
1^  aoinadic  tribes,  as  in  tho  time  of  Herodotus.  The  hioila 
Lctwecn  Tripoli  and  Egypt  along  tho  sea'Cuast  are  nut  very 
delnite ;  they  art  nominally  stated  to  be  at  Akaba  ul  St>- 
looo,  the  Catabalhmus  Uagnus  of  the  antients,  aliout  36* 
X.  long. ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  country  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  occupied  by  independent  Arabs,  wlio  acknow- 
Udga  neither  the  pasha  of  Tripui;  uur  tlie  viceroy  of  Empt. 
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The  wholo  of  the  Libyan  desert  to  tho  westward  of  Egrpt. 
and  u  far  as  Fczian,  is  oflen  called  tho  Desert  of  Borcaby 
European  travellet«  and  geogmphers. 

BARCAROLLE,  in  nnHir,  a  kind  of  wng  in  the  Ve- 
netian language,  sung  by  the  gondoliers  at  Venice.  Tliough 
these  airs  are  composed  for  the  common  nc<iplc,  and  often 
by  the  gondolisri  themselves,  yet  they  so  abound  in  melody, 
that  there  is  not  a  musician  in  all  Italy  who  does  not  picjua 
himself  on  knowing  and  being  able  to  sing  some  of  them. 
The  privilege  of  free  en  trance  lo  all  the  theatres  in  Venice. 
wliich  these  boatmen  enjoy  (says  Rousseau,  writing  in  tho 
middle  of  tho  last  century),  enables  them  to  cultivate  their 
ear  anil  tasle,  so  that  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  their  nin 
they  add  a  degree  of  refinement  by  no  means  inconsiilerable. 
Tlie  words  of  these  Barcarolles  arc  commonly  more  than 
natural,  partaking  of  the  language  employed  in  tho  conver- 
sation of  those  who  sing  them :  but  such  os  like  a  faithful 
representation  of  tho  manners  of  a  people,  and  have  any 
tasle  fur  the  Venetian  dialect,  become  passionately  fond 
both  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  these  popular  songs,  inso- 
much that  many  persons  possess  largo  andcurious  collections 
of  them. 

Formerly  most  of  the  gondoliers  knew  by  heart  the  greater 
portion  of  Gerutalfmine  Libeiata  {Jerusalem  DeliverrdU 
and  some  the  whole  poem  :  they  passed  the  summer  nights 
in  their  gondolas,  singing  it  in  alternate  alunzas.  Beibra 
Tasso.  Homer  alone  had  the  honour  to  be  thus  sung ;  and 
no  other  epic  poem  baa  since  been  equally  distinguished. 
{Roufteau.'i  Bui  Tasso  is  now  no  longer  sung  by  the  gon- 
doliers; they  still  have,  however,  then*  songs  in  response  to 
each  other,  tmprnviso,  which  the  common  auditor  may  be 
Uable  (and  nu  doubt  willing)  to  take  for  Tasso.  The  old 
barcarolle  was  sung  in  parts,  at  stem  and  stern  of  the  same 
boat,  by  its  own  gondoliers. 

Barcarolle,  or  boat-song,  comes  to  us  from  the  Italian 
barearota,  through  the  French.  The  well-known  aire 
La  Biondina  in  Gondoietta,  and  O  Pescalor  deW  Onde,  are 
pleasing  specimens  of  this  species  of  song. 

BARCELLOS,  a  comarca  or  district  in  Portugal,  situ- 
ited  in  the  pro^'ince  of  Entre-Douro-o-Minho,  bounded  on 
tho  east  by  the  comarca  of  Bnga,  on  tho  west  by  tho  ocean, 
on  tho  south  by  the  distiict  of  Oporto,  and  on  the  north  1^ 
that  of  Viana.  It  contains  a  population  of  13,482  inha- 
bitants,  distributed  in   316   pari»he8.     The  river  Cavado 


lil  produces  abundantly  all  sorts  of  com,  wine,  fruit,  flax, 
honey,  and  wax.  The  mountains  and  woods  abound  in 
game,  and  tho  meadows  feed  much  cattle. 

Bamcllos,  the  capital  of  the  district,  stands  in  a  plain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cavado,  twelve  milea  from  Braga,  and 
twenty  from  Oporto,  in  41°  36'  N.  lat,  and  B°  30'  W.  long. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  with  four  gates,  oncof  whicb 
opens  upon  a  bridge  over  theCavado.  The  bridge  connecta 
tho  town  with  the  suburb,  Barcellinhos.  The  town  ban 
two  parishes,  a  eotlcgiatti  church,  two  convents,  one  for  men 
and  another  for  wnmcu,  an  hospital,  and  an  almshouse. 
Tlio  number  of  itH  inhabitants  amouots  to  3S'J2.  Tho 
country  round  is  well  cultivated,  and  tho  vicinity  of  the 
'  rer  affords  the  moans  of  irrigation,  both  of  which  circum- 

inces  render  its  situation  highly  advantageous. 

BARCKLI.O'NA,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  tlie 
republic  of  Colombia,  and  tho  department  of  Maturjn.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  which  bcara  its  name,  and  lies 
in  10°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  64'  47'  W.  bmg.,  on  a  small  river, 
the  Ncvcri,  about  three  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  towti  is  on  tho  left  bank  of  tlie  river,  and 
houses  hove  mostly  mud  walls.  Its  unpavcd  streets 
aru  extremely  muddy  in  rainy  weather;  anil  in  the  ilry 
season  they  are  cinLTcd  with  a  dust  so  light,  lliat  the  least 
breath  of  wind  raises  it  into  the  air.  Nearly  up)KWile  the 
town,  on  the  right  bank  uf  the  Neveri.  htand*  a  small 
fortress,  called  el  Morru  de  Barcellona,  on  a  hill,  which  tisca 
to  about  3fiU  or  400  feel  alwve  the  sea ;  but  it  is  cummaiidcd 
on  tho  touth  bv  a  more  loAy  eminence.  This  C-rtres*  pro- 
tects the  hvrbbur  and  the  shipping  in  it;  but  the  ii.'>tuaqr 
of  the  Novcri  is  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  vessels  uf  any 
considerable  siie,  and  is  besides  c:ipi>i«d  to  the  winds  frora 
north-east,  north,  and  nonh-wcsl.  At  the ihstance of  ahoul 
three  miles  ttoxa  tlio  shore  is  a  small  rocky  island,  called 
Borracha.  inhabited  by  Bshermcn.  which  on  it*  south  side 
alTonhi  a  safe  anchorage  for  thi|a  of  the  largest  siie. 

Baicellutu  ii  one  oi  the  must  uubwllhy  places  in  SoutB 
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America,  the  air  being  ver)*  bot  and  moist  at  llic  Mime  time. 
But  the  excessive  moisture  is  extremely  favourable  to  vegc- 
tatit)ii ;  and  there  are  few  tracts  in  South  America  which 
can  compiiro  with  the  country  about  Barcellona  in  ferlihly. 
Yet  ajxiicuhure  is  not  much  advanced,  and  its  commercial 
pro<lucts  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  an<l  a  little  cotton. 

The  trade  of  this  town,   before   the  Spanish    coloni 


twelve  years.    During  the  struggle*  between  the  houiM  ol 
Austria  and  Bourbon  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  Lord  Peter- 
borou<:h  besieged  and  took  Barcelona  for  Cnarle«  of  Auitrim, 
in  17U6.    The  French  prince,  Philip,  in  1713,  olTered  thtt 
BarceloniauB  a  liberal  amnesty  if  they  abandoned  the  cuiM 
of  Charles,  but  they  openly  di>clared  that  they  never  would 
tes    acknowledge  his  authority  until  he  had  uivcn  them  a  solemn 
obtained  their  independence,  was  considerable.    The  articles  |  promise  to  maintain  their  privileges.    Philip  did  not  consent 
of  export  were  ehietly  the  produce  of  the  extensive  pastures  '  to  that  condition,  and  the  pla(*e  was  besieged.    In  the  spring 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ix)wer  Orinoco,  and  extending  north-  I  of  1714  Ma^^hal   Berwick  reinforced  ino   besiegers  with 


wani  towards  the  sources  of  the  Guarapiche;  they  consisted 
of  cattle,  hoi-ses,  mules,  jerked  meat  or  tasajo,  and  hides, 
all  wh'ch  articles  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies.     The 


'JO,UOO  men.  The  Barcelonians,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
a<>e,  or  sex,  made  a  desperate  defence ;  but,  overwhelmed  bv 
superior  forces,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  12th 
situation  of  Barcellona  is  very  favourable  to  this  branch  of  1  of  September, 
trade,  hecauiie  the  hi<xh  land  which  separates  the  town  trom  Barcelona  may  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  maritime  and 
the  Llanos,  or  plains,  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  in  commercial  state  from  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  a  law 
the>e  parts.  In  three  days  the  cattle  may  be  brought  down  ;  of  Raimundo  II.  of  that  epoch,  granting  importantprivilegea 
from  ihe  ]>lains  to  the  coast,  while  eight  or  nine  are  required  .,  to  all  the  vessels  proceeding  from  and  coming  to  Barcelona, 
to  take  them  to  (Jumana:  on  the  latter  route  they  arc  ■  As  a  maritime  power,  tiiat  state  then  rivalled  Genoa,  Pisa, 
obliged  to  pass  the  high  chains  of  the  Brigantin  and  of  and  Venice,  in  the  commerce  of  the  East.  The  Consulado, 
the  ImposMble.  Lava\^se  gives  the  following  detail  of  the  or  Court  of  Commerce  of  Barcelona,  dates  froin  }'279,  when 
export  trade  for  the  year  1802:  l3'i.U00  head  of  horned  '  Pedro  III.  granted  the  merchants  of  that  city  the  privilege 
rattle:  '21 OU  horses;  8400  mules;  800  asses;  180,000  of  appointing,  from  their  own  bodv,  two  deputies  to  protect 
hundred  wei«>ht  of  tasajo  or'jerked  beef;   3fi,000  ox-hides  ;    their  interests.   These  deputies,  called  oonsuls,  presided  over 


4500  horse-hides  ;  6000  hides  of  deer ;  from  3000  to  4000 
lbs.  of  indigo ;  about  2000  lbs.  of  annotto ;  from  250,000 
to  .'{00,000  lbs.  of  cotton;  and  from  150,000  to  200,000  lbs. 
of  cacao.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  changes  which  the 
late  revolutions  in  South  America  may  have  ell'eeted  in  the 
trade  uf  this  town. 


the  Colegio  dc  Mercaderes,  or  College  of  Merchants,  who 
were  elei'ted  by  a  majority  of  voices  on  the  same  day  that  the 
common-councilmen  of  the  city  were  elected,  and  ipeir  offire 
lasted  one  year.  AAerwards,  a  supreme  council,  composed 
of  a  hundred  members,  called,  on  that  account,  el  Sahio 
Consejo  de  los  Ciento.  was  instituted.    They  were  also  elec- 


The  fishery  is  another  branch  of  industry,  but  it  is  not  so  tive,  and  were  presided  over  by  five  cancelleres,  or  councillors, 

extensive  as  farther  to  the  east,  near  the  townofCumana  also  elective.     All  these  institutions  were  abolished,  with 

and  the  islands  of  Margarite,  Cubagua,  and  Coche,  and  is  the  privileges  of  the  Cataloniuus,  by  Phihp  V.    Barcelona 

rather  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring  is  now  governed  by  the  Ayuntamiento.  or  Common  Conncil. 


villages  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 


in  the  municipal  concerns ;  the  judicial  power  is  exezciaed 


This  town  had,  in  1807,  a  population  of  15,000  persons,  by  two  alcaldes,  mayors  or  judges,  and  by  the  Audiencia, 
half  whites,  and  half  mulattoes  and  negroes.  By  the  abo-  .  Court  of  Justice.  There  is  a  Real  Acuerdo^  and  a  Conn- 
rigines  who  inhabit  the  country  about  it,  that  is.  by  the  lado ;  the  former  is  the  supreme  authority  of  CataUHiia,  and 
Cumanayotes,  it  is  called  Enipiricuar.  (Humboldt,  Dc  :  the  latter  presides  over  commercial  matters.  A  Junta  da 
Pons,  I^vaysse.)  |  Comercio,  or  Board  of  Trade,  directs  public  instructioii,  and 

BARCELO'NA  (Barcino,  BapKivtav,  Ptolemy),  a  fortified  ;  appoints  and  pays  professors,  who  deliver  public  laetum  on 
city  and  port  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  princi-  :  navigation,  chemistr}*,  mechanics,  drawmg,  architecture, 

?ality  of  Cataluna,  or  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is  the. capiuil.  I  natural    philosophy,   agriculture,    commercial   arithoietiq, 
t  stands  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  betweiu  the  river  Besgs     ' —  *       *      -.•     •  ^?. 
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on  the  north,  and  liobregat  on  the  south,  in  41^  22'  N.  lat., 
2^  1 0'  K.  long.,  commanding  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best-cultivated  plains  in  the  Peninsula.  This  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  form  a  curve  line 
on  the  south,  west,  and  northern  sides. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  Laletani,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  country  extending 
from  tlie  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ter.  However  this  may  be, 
a  town  appears  to  have  been  built  here  by  Hamilcar  Barcas 
or  Barcino.  about  235  h.c,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his 
family.  When  the  Carthnginians  were  expelled  from  Spain 
in  20(>  B.C.,  Barcelona  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  colonv,  with  the  additional  name  of  Fa- 
ventia.  In  a.d.  41 1,  the  Gothic  King  Ataulphus  made  his 
triumphant  entrance  into  it.  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  kept  it  until  801,  when  the 
CaraloniuiLs  assisted  by  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis, 
besicucd  it,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  two  years, 
forced  the  McM>rish  governor  Omar,  a  relation  of  the  wali 
of  Barc4;lona.  Zuyad.  to  capitulate.  Barcelona  was  then 
•u-ected  into  a  county,  and  given  in  fief  by  the  emi)oror 
Charlema^zne  to  Bera,  a  French  nobleman  ofGaul.  In  827 
it  was  taken  by  Abderahman  II.,  but  in  833  it  returned 
again  into  the  power  of  the  Christians.  In  8;'>2  the  .lews 
betrayed  the  city  to  the  Mohammedans,  who  burned  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  but  did  not  retain  the  place.  In  *J84 
Barcelona  was  stormed  bv  the  formidable  chief  Almansor, 
who  butchered  the  greatest  part  of  the  hdiabitants,  and 
burned  many  houses;  but  its  count,  Borello,  marched  to  its 
succour,  and  recovered  it.  Barcelona  remained  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  w  us  governed  by  its  counts  untd  1131, 
when,  by  the  marria-ie  of  Raimundo  V.  with  Petronila, 
queen  of  Aragon,  tlu'  county  of  Barcelona  and  the  kingdom 
of  AraiTJin  became  united.  [See  Cataluna.]  In  1640  the 
BarccU>nians  rose  against  their  king,  the  protli^'atc  Philip 
ly  ,  and  the  place  was  besiei^ed  by  the  Marquis  of  Los 
Vi'loz.  but  tlu-'  inhabit untH  forced  him  ta  raise  the  siege, 
un<l,  assisted  by  the  French,  resisted  tlie  troops  of  Phihp  for 


short-hand  writing,  French,  Italian,  and 

Tlie  schools,  or  lecture-rooms,  are  in  the  Lonja,  or  Exohangt. 

All  the  kings  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  the  union  of 
Catalonia  and  Aragon  down  to  Philip  V.,  being  obliged  to 
swear  to  the  observance  of  the  privileges  of  theprincinalitf  i 
Barcelona  has  been  frequently  visitra  by  the  opaniili  nuh 
narchs.  Some  of  these  visits  have  coincided  with  0V«nti 
deserving  to  be  recorded.  When  Fernando  the  C^thdie 
visited  Barcelona,  the  great  discoverer  Columbus  arrived  ia 
that  port  from  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  WoiU.  In 
1 543,  when  Carlos  I.,  the  grandson  of  that  king.  WM  •! 
Barcelona,  the  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  was  put  to  Ma 
in  that  port.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Navamte  in  tba, 
intrwluction  to  his  Coleccion  de  los  Viaget  y  Deiotbriwn-' 
eritojs  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  certain  Bla.«co  de  Garay,  who  had  made  tiba 
discover}*,  proiYosed  to  the  emperor  to  exhibit  hie  inveDlioA 
before  him,  upon  a  vessel  called  the  Trinidad,  of  800  bancb 
burden.  The  vessel  was  put  to  sea  in  the  preaenee  of  tiie 
cmpeior  and  his  court,  and  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
people,  who  saw  her,  with  astonishment,  rend  the  wavM 
without  sail,  oar,  or  any  other  human  agency  except  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  water  and  a  very  complicated  machineiy 
of  wheels  and  paddles.  The  minister  commiseioned  by  the 
emperor  to  examine  the  invention  gave  an  unfavourite 
report,  and  Carlos  being  called  out  of  Spain  paid  no  iiitther 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  inventor,  however,  wai hand- 
somely rewarded  by  Carlos,  but  the  invention  waa  loat  to 
the  world. 

The  mole  covers  a  space  of  GOOO  feet  by  7200,  where  Tea- 
sels can  anchor.  The  original  mole  was  built  in  1477,  but 
ha\  ing  been  destroye<l  by  storms  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  rebuilt  as  it  exists  at  present.  The  otteer  of  en- 
gineers, Don  Juan  Smith,  about  forty  years  ago^  proposed 
to  prolong  the  mole  1  .'iOO  feet  towards  the  loutht  and  then 
erect  a  wall  at  the  extremity  of  it,  and  nearly  at  right  anglea 
^itli  it,  cue  feet  long  and  150  wide,  in  the  direetion  of 
^V.S.\V.,  forming  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  T. 

'i  he  depth  of  water  in  the  port  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet.    There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  it,  suppoied  to  be 
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ftrmed  by  the  confluence  of  the  tvro  streams  Llobregat 
to  the  west,  and  Besos  to  the  east  of  the  town.  This  bar 
has  been  considerabljr  lowered  by  a  steam  machine,  whicli 
was  Tery  recently  at  work ;  and  loaded  vessels,  drawing:  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet  water,  can  safely  cntt^r  the  port.  A  few 
7ears  ago  almost  all  vessels  were  obliged  to  he  partially 
discharf^  in  the  roadstead  before  they  could  enter. 

Vessels  are  commodiously  moored  in  the  harlK)ur  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  pier.  There  are  not  any  docks  or 
quays.    The  port  is  open  to  the  south,  but  the  ships  are 

Sretty  well  sheltered   by   the  new  mole,  and  no  serious 
aroa|!^  has  occurred  to  the  shipping  since  the  winter  of 
1821,  when  a  dreadful  storm  was  experienced. 

There  are  always  pilots  on  duty,  who  go  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  ships  as  soon  as  a  vessel  approaches  the  port,  in 
order  to  carry  her  over  the  bar. 

The  fortifications  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time 
of  Carlos  I.  The  town  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  the 
c^astle  of  Monjuich,  situatc<l  on  the  south-west  of  the  city, 
a  citadel  on  the  north-east,  strong  walls,  wide  ditches,  and 
numerous  batteries ;  and  on  the  sea-side  hy  a  wall  380  feet 
long  and  50  wide.  I^rge  ves'^cls  cannot  approach  near  it 
for  want  of  suffirient  depth  uf  water.  The  citadel  is  a  regular 
pentagon,  fortified  according  to  the  system  of  Vauban.  It  was 
built  in  1716,  on  a  space  before  occupied  by  000  houses,  and 
can  conveniently  hold  a  garrison  of  7000  men.  It  was  in- 
tended not  for  the  defence  uf  the  city,  hut  to  keep  the  Bar- 
cclonluns  in  awe  and  subjection.  On  the  sea-side  is  Fort  St. 
Carlos,  connected  with  the  citadel  by  a  double  covered  way, 
completely  surrounding,  on  the  land  side,  the  suburb  Bar- 
celoneta. 

The  city  is  divided  by  a  pleasant  promenade,  called  '  La 
Rauibia,'  into  two  almost  equal  parts :  the  smaller,  or  tlie 
new  city,  lies  on  the  nortli-west  of  the  Hamhla,  and  the  uld 
city  on  the  north-eaiit.  The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  nar- 
n>wand  winding;  in  the  new  city  they  are  wider  and  mure 
regular ;  they  are  paved  with  s([uaro  stones,  but  not  kept  in 
good  repair ;  they  are  well  lighted  with  oil,  and  guarded 
by  the  serenos,  or  watchmen,  at  night.  The  only  square 
deserving  mention  is  the  Pla  de  Palacio,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  of  the  capitan-general.  the  lonja,  or  exchange, 
the  custom-house,  and  the  puerta  dc  la  mar,  or  sea-gate, 
all  fine  buildings.  The  houses  arc  of  a  very  simple  archi- 
tecture, commodious,  for  the  most  part  built  of  brick,  and 
in  general  four  or  five  stories  high,  with  numerous  windows 
ancl  balconies  of  different  shapes.  The  cathedral  is  a  noltlc 
And  elegant  Gothic  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  never 
been  fininhed,  although  a  certain  fee  is  imposed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  upon  every  license  of  marriage,  whiirli 
Aind  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  sole  purpose.  The  churches 
of  the  Dominican  friars,  called  Santa  (^utalinu,  and  the 
parish  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  though  aiming  at 
file  Gothic  style,  do  not  deserve  the  credit  given  them  by  La 
Borde.  Of  the  Greek  and  Roman  styles  the  best  are  the 
Palacio  de  la  Diputacion,  now  the  Audiencia,  the  convent 
of  la  Merced,  the  exchange,  and  the  custimi-housc  In 
the  Palace  of  the  Diputaciun,  where  the  antient  cortes  or 
parliament  of  the  principality  held  their  sittings,  arc  the 
archives  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  a  very  interesting  and 
veil -classified  cullei-iion  of  curious  manuscripts  and  diplo- 
matic documents,  some  of  which  are  as  uld  us  the  ninth 
century.  The  palace  of  the  antient  counts  of  Barcelona  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  nuns  of  Santa  Catalina:  in  antither 
p.irt  of  the  building  is  tlie  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  re- 
maining part  was  o<'cnpied  by  the  Inquisition.  This  palace 
is  only  remarkable  f«)r  its  simplicity  and  strength.  The 
theatre  is,  with  regard  to  its  construction,  scenery,  and  de- 
corations, the  best  in  Spain.  It  is  also  the  best  conducted 
in  every  respect,  and  has  excellent  jwrfurmers,  particularly 
iu  the  musical  part,  of  which  art  the  Barcelonians  of  all 
ranks  are  passionaUdy  fond.  The  best  and  most  frequented 
promenofles  are  La  Rambla  and  La  Ksplanada.  The  former 
crosses  the  city  from  the  land  rampart  to  the  wall  on  tins 
aea-side,  a  distance  of  -2712  feet;  and  the  Esplanuda  ex- 
tcmla  from  Puerta  Nueva  to  the  citadel,  a  space  of  13J2 
feel  in  length,  containing  a  public  garden,  fine  avenues  of 
tret*s,  and  many  stone  seats. 

Barcelona  had  a  university,  which  was  al)olislied  by  Philip 
v.,  and  turned  into  barracks,  whi«'h  arc  still  called  Lus 
Estudios  There  are  llirt?e  public  libraries,  one  in  the  ecj-le- 
niastical  seminary,  another  in  the  church  of  Santa  Catalina, 
and  the  third  in  the  convent  of  the   Franciscan  friars. 


Tliere  is  also  an  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts, 
another  of  Polite  Literature. 

Barcelona  gives  its  name  to  a  bishop's  see  comprising  253 
parishes.  There  are  in  the  city  nine  parishes,  eighteen  con- 
vents of  monks,  nineteen  of  nuns,  one  hospital,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminar)',  a  casa  de  caridad,  or  charity  house,  and 
three  barracks.  The  Real  Casa  de  Caridad  is  a  charitable 
institution,  established  in  1802,  in  the  reign  of  Carlos  IV. 
for  the  supjwrt  of  the  destitute  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age.  It  is  supported  by  the  produce  of  public  balls,  mas- 
querades, and  hy  charitable  donations.  It  is  governed  by 
a  junta,  or  board  of  six  individuals  of  the  mercantile  ani 
industrious  classes,  ajipointed  by  the  government.  The 
poor  arc  employed  in  spinning  cotton,  wool,  and  hemp,  and 
weaving  different  stuffs  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  making 
pins  and  other  similar  occupations.  The  children  are  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing.  In  1808,  the  establish- 
ment supphed  f(KKl  and  clothing  to  3036  inmates,  besides 
many  poor  families  who  were  supported  in  their  own  houses. 
In  18'20  the  number  of  destitute  persons  in  the  institution 
amounted  to  1.0U0,  and  in  1829  to  1000. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  at  Barcelona,  called  Ei 
J'tipor.  Some  of  the  works  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  KnowliMlge  have  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  under  the  title  of  Libreria  de  Conocimientoa 
Huma'ios,  and  published  there  in  a  form  calculated  to  ren- 
der their  circulation  extensive. 

The  nunil>cr  of  compani^^  of  the  different  trades  in 
Barcelona  exceeds  ninety.  The  manufactures  of  Barcelona, 
which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  received  great  en- 
couragement at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  but 
Ht  the  present  time  they  are  far  behind  those  of  France  and 
England.  Since  the  commerce  of  America  lias  lH>en  open 
to  all  nations,  the  commerce  of  Barcelona  has  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

The  numl)er  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Barc.elt)na 
is  very  insignificant.  AVhat  few  there  are  find  employment 
in  the  trade  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Previous  to  the 
defection  of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
America,  the  tonnage  belonging  to  Barcelona  was  con- 
siderable. 

The  is  nd  of  Cuba  takes  annually,  one  year  whh  another, 
about  12.000  pi|K>s  ofCatalonian  wine,  ancl  about  3000  pipes 
of  brandy,  the  value  of  the  former  being  about  4/ ,  and  of  the 
latter  8/.  sterling  per  pipe.  South  America  takes  annually 
16,(100  pipes  of  wine  and  GOOO  pi{)cs  of  brandy.  To  the  north 
of  Europe  about  2000  pipes  of  wine  and  the  same  quantity 
of  brandy  are  sent  every  year.  Very  little  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  produce  are  ex]:K)rted  to  this  country  ;  almost  the  only 
article  of  merchandize  which  Great  Britain  takes  from  Bar- 
celona is  nuts,  of  which  about  30,000  hags  are  annually 
imported :  the  value  averages  thirty  shillin;:s  ]>cr  bag.  The 
imports  into  Barcelona  from  England  are  principallv  com- 
posed of  raw  cotton,  hides,  salted  tish,  inwi  hfjops.  hanlwares, 
and  woollen  stuffs,  but  the  nuantitics  are  inconsiderable, 
and  the  trade  is  declining.  From  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
Ban-eloua  receives  cotton,  iiidi^,  sugar,  cocon,  rutVee,  horns, 
dyewoods,  indigo,  and  from  300,000  to  .'idU.OOO  dnlhus  in 
s|iccie  every  year.  From  France  and  Portugal  colonial  pro- 
ducts are  also  brought,  in  addition  to  butter  and  cheese ; 
Denmark  and  Sweden  supply  fi>h  and  tar.  and  staves  are 
pnx'ure<l  from  Italy.  The  aggrcuate  value  of  iuiports  during 
tliethr(*e  vears  ending  with  i'<3l,isstated  to  have  uni4)unteil 
to  420.000/.  in  182*J,  j70.000/.  in  lh30,  and  (i.Oo.ooO/.  in 
1»31,  exclusive  of  specie.  The  number  antl  toima^e  of 
ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  lliat  entered  the  port  during 
those  years,  was 

In  1829,  122  ships  of  1  7.072  tons  burthen 
„    1830,    8()       do.       11.225  do. 

„    1831,  128      do.       15,135         do. 

Of  these,  those  under  the  British  Hag  were. 

In  1820,  24  ships  of  28G0  tons  burthen 
„   1830,  19       do.       2.M0         do. 
„   1831,  18       do.      2010         do. 

The  customs  revenue  collected  at  Barcelona  in  1831 
amounted  to  10.027.170  rials  (100,270/  )  on  ginuls  imiwrted, 
and  07.019  rials  (970/.)  on  munis  I'xportod. 

There  are  not  at  present  any  banking  establishments  in 
Ban'elona.     Every  nipn-hant  is  his  own  banker. 

Tlio  (leople  of  Barcelona,  though  partaking  of  the  stern 
and  severe  characler  uf  Cataluniaiia,  are  kind  and  hospitable. 
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Itnd  possess  the  art  of  making  their  society  agreeable  to 
Btranpers.  The  inns  arc  belter  conducted,  perhaps,  m 
every  respect  Uian  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  The  Barce- 
lonians  are  passionately  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  country 
life ;  and  all  those  who  have  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
inclination,  retire  in  the  summer  season  to  the  neat  and 
pleasant  torres,  or  villas,  which  cover  the  extensive  Pli'i,  or 
plain,  of  Barcelona.  From  the  city  to  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Sarria,  for  about  four  miles,  the  road  is  through 
gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields,  hedged  round  with  the 
American  aloes,  and  planted  with  orange-trees,  olives,  and 
other  productions  of  warm  climates.  From  Sarri&,  which 
is  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands  both  the  plain 
and  the  city,  there  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramic 
\iew8  in  the  Peninsula.  Beyond  the  city,  the  numerous 
towers  and  steeples  of  which  give  it  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  the  immense  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  opens 
to  the  view. 

The  population  of  Barcelona  before  the  war  with  Franco  in 
1808  was  130,000  souls.  In  1810  the  town  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  conse- 
quently emigrated.  In  1820  the  population  was  computed 
at  140,000,  and  it  may  now  be  calculated  at  160,000.  The 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  is  attribute<l  in  part  to  tlie 
civil  wars,  which  have  occasioned  many  families  who  lived 
in  the  interior  to  choose  the  town  for  their  residence,  as 
offering  greater  security  from  personal  violence. 

The  suburb  of  Barceloneta  is  a  small  and  pleasant  town 
on  the  south-east  of  the  city,  between  the  port  and  the  light- 
house. It  consists  of  twenty-four  paruUel  streets,  inter- 
sected by  fifteen  others  at  right-angles,  all  twenty  feet 
vide.  The  houses  arc  all  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  one 
story  high.  This  suburb  was  built  in  1754  under  the 
direction  of  the  then  Capitan- general  Marques  de  la  Mina, 
whose  sepulchre  is  in  the  church  of  Barceloneta.  The  plsi' 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  sailors  and  other  men  employed  in 
the  navy  or  merchant-vessels.    Its  population  is  5000. 

(See  Capmani,  Memorias  Antiguas  sobre  la  Marina, 
Comer  do,  y  Aries  de  Barcelona ;  Miiiauo ;  La  Borde, 
Itineraire  de  VEspaffne^  and  Vue  Pittoresque,  ^c.) 

BARCELONNETTE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Alpes.  It  is  situated  on  tho  riuht  bank  of 
the  Ubaye,  which  flows  into  tho  Durance,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  at  an  elevation  of  3S05  feet  above  tho  level  of  tho  sea. 
It  was  built  in  1 230  by  Raymond  Berenger  V.,  Count  of 
Provence,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Barcelonnette,  because 
his  family  had  come  from  Barcelona  in  Spain.  Some  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbourhood  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Romans  had  some  jiost,  or  even  a  city  here. 
For  158  years  the  town  and  the  valley,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  remained  under  the  Counts  of  Provence ;  but  in 
1 388  the  inhabitants  recognized  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  their 
sovereign,  and  continued,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Princes  of  Savoy  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  when  the  town  and  valley  were  ceded  to  France.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  conquered  by  Francis  I.,  and 
to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French  for  some 
years,  till  the  peace  of  Ch:tteau  Cambresis  in  1559,  when  it 
was  restored  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  a  t)ominican  convent  was 
founded  here,  but  the  house  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Peres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr6tienne,  who  converted  it  into  a 
college. 

There  are  in  the  town  some  establishments  for  fulling 
clotli.  The  machinery  is  chiefly  moved  by  water  conducted 
to  the  place  in  channels  of  considerable  length.  Some  trade 
in  corn  and  in  sheep  is  carried  on.  Sheep  are  reared  in 
^*ast  numbers  in  the  fine  pasturage  of  the  adjacent  valley. 
The  ])opulation  of  Barcelonnette,  in  1832,  was  1789  for  the 
town,  or  2144  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  in  44^24' 
N.  lat.,  C^  37'  E.  long. 

The  arrondissement  contains  472  snuare  miles,  or  302,080 
acres,  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of  18,7b3.  It  includes 
the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  and  some  other  districts.  Tho 
valley  is  watered  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Ubaye. 
It  yields  slate  and  coal,  but  the  working  of  the  latter  has 
been  Riven  up  on  acirount  of  the  expense  attending  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  used  to  resort  to 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  the  women  as  musicians,  and  the  men 
as  showmen  with  magic  lanterns.  (Diciinnnaire  Universelle 
th  la  I'Yanrr,  iJif-r. ;  Vnifasett  dans  lea  Departemeru  de  la 
J* ranee,  par  J.  A.  La  \all6e,  &c.; 


BARCLAY,  ALEXANDER,  wm  an  elegant  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  whetiier  English  or  SooCeh  bj 
birth  is  disputed.  The  author  of  his  life  in  the  Biograpkm 
Britannira  suspects  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  SomerseC- 
shire ;  Warton  {Hist,  Engl.  Poet,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  940> 
that  he  was  of  Gloucestershire  or  Devonshire,  in  the  fonner 
of  which  counties  there  is  a  plac«  of  the  same  name.  Ho 
was  educate<l  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  about  1495,  when 
Thomas  Cornish,  sufl'ragan  Bishop  of  fyne  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  provost  o'  that  house.  After 
finishing  his  studies  there,  he  went  in*  j  Holland,  and  thenee 
into  Germany,  Italj',  and  France,  where  he  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  languages  spoker  in  those  countries,  and 
to  the  study  of  their  hest  authors.  Upon  his  return  bofne, 
he  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Coinish,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  priests  or  prebendaries  of  the  cculep  of  St. 
Mary  Otter}',  in  Devonshire.  After  the  death  of  his  patnm 
ho  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Ely. 
where  his  name  occurs  at  the  election  of  a  prior  of  that 
house  March  2'2nd,  1515  {MS,  Cole,  Brit.  Mus.  from  Reg. 
£lien.)f  and  whero  he  continued  till  the  suppression  of  tM 
monastery  in  1 53 9.  Bishop  Tanner  {Bibl,  Brit.  Hib.  p.  74), 
from  one  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  says  he  aftenranls  became 
a  Franciscan  at  Canterbury.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
he  subbcquently  temporised  with  the  chanses  in  religion. 
On  February  7th,  1 54 G,  we  find  him  instituted  to  the  Ticarage 
of  Great  Badow  in  Essex  (Newcourt,  Repert.  Eeeki.  vd. 
ii.  p.  25),  and  on  March  30th  following  to  the  vicarage  of 
\Vokey  in  Somersetshire.  (Tann.  Biot.  Brit,  jGrom  Rmst. 
Wellen.)  On  the  30th  April,  1552,  he  was  preaentqdlnr 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  All- 
hallows,  Lombard-street,  in  London,  but  did  not  enjoy  that 
preferment  above  the  space  of  six<weeks.  He  died  m  the 
June  following  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  buried 
in  the  church.  His  will  was  proved  on  the  day  of  his 
burial,  June  lOth,  1552.  (Newcourt,  Repert.  vol.  L  p.  254.) 
In  several  passages  of  his  works  he  alludes  to  thepainng 
of  some  of  his  younger  years  at  Croydon.  (See  wartoii» 
ut  supr,  note  i.)  We  also  learn  from  them  that  John 
Vesey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Giles  Alineton,  Richard  Eaii 
of  Kent,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  VIII,,  and 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  among  his  patrom^ 

Bale  {Script,  lllustr.  edit.  1557,  cent  ix.  p.  66)  haa 
treated  the  memory  of  Barclay  with  great  indignity.  He 
says,  he  remained  a  scandalous  adulterer  under  colour  of 
leading  a  single  life.  His  words  are '  coBlibatus  ftico  foedut 
adulter  perpetu6  mansit.*  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  assures  ui 
that  Barclay  employed  all  his  study  in  favour  of  reUmnt 
and  in  reading  and  writing  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Sk]|h 
accounts  are  probably  tinctured  with  partiality.  That  Bar- 
clay was  one  of  the  refiners  of  the  English  lanffuage*  and 
left  many  testimonies  behind  him  of  his  wit  ana  learning; 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Alexander  Barclay's  works  as 
far  as  they  are  known :— 1.  *  The  Castell  of  Labour,  whenin 
is  Rychcsse,  Vertue,  and  Honour,*  an  allegorical  poem  in 
seven-line  stanzas,  translated  from  the  French,  4to.  Londoii. 
W.de  Worde,  1506.  2.  •  The  Shyp  of  Folys  of  the  Woilde,' 
fol.  I^nd.  R.  Pynson,  1509:  reprinted,  fol.  J.  Cawood,  1570. 
This  work  was  partly  a  translation  and  partly  an  imitation 
of  a  German  work  of  the  same  tAle,  published  in  1494  by 
Sebastian  Brandt,  afterwards  translated  into  Frencht  ana 
then  into  I^tin.  From  this  original,  and  tho  two  transla- 
tions, Barclay  formed  his  poem  with  considerable  additions 
gleaned  from  the  follies  of  his  countrymen :  it  was  finidied 
in  1 50S.  3.  *  The  Treatyso  entituled  the  Myrrour  of  good 
Maners,*  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Domynike  MauOTn. 
fol.  R.  Pynson,  w.  rf. :  reprinted  with  tho  '  Ship  of  Fools  in 
1570.  4.  'Eglogcs,  or  the  Miseries  of  Courts  and  Courtien.* 
4  to.  Lend.  R.  Pynson  and  W,  de  Worde,  n.  d. :  4to.  J.  Her- 
fonle,  about  1548. 4to. :  Humph.  Powell,  n.  rf.:  and  fol.  1570, 
with  the  preceding  work  and  tho  *  Ship  of  Fools.'  5.  •  A 
Treatise  against  Skelton  the  Poet'  {Biogr.  Brit.  edit.  1 788, 
vol.  i.  p.  5»7,  note  D),  but  which  is  not  at  present  known 
to  be  extant  either  in  print  or  manuscript.  6.  '  The  Lyfe  of 
the  glorious  Martyr  Savnt  Gtwgc,'  from  Mantuan.  4to. 
Pynson,  n,  d.  dedicated  to  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
7. 'The  Introductory  to  write  and  to  pronounce  French, 
compyletl  romiiendiously  at  the  commaundement  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolke,*  fol.  R.  Coplande,  1521.  8.  '  The  &moua 
Cronycle  of  the  Warre  which  the  Romayncs  had  against 
Jugurth,  compyled  in  I^tyn  by  tho  renowned  Sallust,  and 
translated  into  Epglysshc  at  commaundement  of  ThonuMi 
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Duke  of  Norfolke,'  fol.  R.  Pynson  (two  editions) :  reprinted 
urith  PaynelFB  translation  of  the  •  Conspiracy  of  Catiline/ 
9vo.  J.  Walley,  1557.  9.  •  The  Figure  of  our  Mother  Holy 
uhun'h  oppressed  by  the  French  King/  4to.  R.  Pynson. 
(See  Herbert's  edit,  of  Ames,  Hist,  Print,  vol.i.  p.  '287,  from 
Maunsel's  Catalof^ue.)  Bale,  Pits,  and  Warton,  also  men- 
tion translations  by  Barclay  of  the  lives  of  St.  Catharine, 
St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Ethcldreda. 

(See  Tanner,  BibL  Bnt,  Hib.  ut  supra ;  Wood's  Atherue 
Oxon.;  Herbert's  edit,  of  Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq.  pp.  144, 
253,  287,  289,  292,  293.  579,  73 1 ,  750.  797,  798,  1 783,  1 785 ; 
Biogr.  Brit.;  Warton's  Hist,  Engl.  Poetry,  4 to.  edit.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  240,  253  ;  Lysons's  Env,  of  London,  edit.  1811,  vol.  i. 
p.  136.) 

BARCLAY,  ROBERT,  a  di=,tinguislied  writer  of  the 
Sofiety  of  Friends,  was  born  December  23,  1648,  at  Gor- 
doiii»lawn,  in  the  shire  of  Moray,  and  not  in  Edinbur^^h,  as 
Rtated  by  William  Penn.  His  father  was  Colonel  David 
Barclay,  of  Ury,  the  lineal  representative  of  u  family  which 
traced  its  ancestry  to  Theobald  do  Berkoly,  a  gentleman  of 
Norman  extraction,  whose  descendants  always  held  a  rank 
among  the  landed  proprietors  of  S<'otland  :  his  mother  was 
th«  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of  Gordonstown,  by 
irliom  he  was  connected  with  the  house  of  Huntly.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Burclay  iu  the  fifieenth  century,  by 
3ne  of  the  family  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a 
icholar  and  a  poet.  A  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  heiress 
jf  Mathers  havinf^  added  to  the  patrimonial  property  a  con- 
liderable  estate,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  family,  who 
trere  afterwards  known,  for  several  centuries,  as  the  Bar- 
slays  of  Mathers.  The  grandfather  of  Robert  was  so  im- 
poverished by  his  extravagancies,  that  he  was  comi>olled  to 
lell  estates  that  had  been    in   the  family  for  upwanls  of 

e  hundred  years,  and  along  with  the  rest  the  lands  of 
Mathers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  designation  which 
iud  so  long  been  affixed  to  the  name  was  lost. 

Upon  these  reverses,  David,  who  was  the  eldest  of  several 
ions,  vent  into  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
QuBtavos  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Having  attained  the 
«nk  uf  Mafor,  lie  remaincnl  abroad  till  the  civil  wars  b^)ke 
lut  ill  his  own  country,  >\hen  he  returned  home,  and  be- 
came Colonel  x)f  a  regiment  of  horse,  on  the  side  of  the 
[l.i}ali!«ti  On  the  accession  of  Cromwell's  party  to  power, 
HI  ^retired  from  lus  military  employments,  married,  and 
lureiiasud  a  house  at  Ury,  near  Aberdeen,  which  became 
Jie  seat  of  the  family. 

This  (reiUleman  had  three  sons.  Robert,  the  eldest,  after 
'eoeiving  the  rudiments  uf  his  education  in  his  native 
M»uniry,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  under  tlie 
iiructi\in  of  his  uncle,  who  wasi  rector  of  the  Scots  College 
n  that  capital.  *  Being  anibiiious  of  knowledge,  and  hav- 
n|r  a  certain  felicity  (»f  uiidersiaiidiiig/  t<»  u?>e  his  own  ex- 
)re»bions,  his  proficiency  was  so  considerable  us  to  obtain 
liui  the  notice  and  commendaiion  of  all  tho  professors.* 
K\  the  same  time,  his  deportment  and  character  so  en- 
Icurud  him  to  hi«  uncle,  that  he  ofl'ered  to  make  him  his 
leir,  and  to  settle  a  In  rue  estate  imnieiiatoly  upon  him,  if 
leuould  remain  in  France.  The  oiler  was  at  once  rtjccted. 
Vo  teinptuiioii  could  bhake  his  rcbolution  when  he  found 
hat  his  father  was  opposed  t*)  his  continiuncu  in  a  country 
vhere  he  hud  been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
iVhen  he  left  Paris  he  was  in  his  fitlecnth  year. 

AVhilo  the  son  was  deserting  Cal\ini>m  for  Popery,  the 
kfkier't  opinions  were  undi-rguing  an  ciiually  remarkable 
ibai^e.  During  a  short  i  m  prison  me  nt,  from  which  ht;  "^us 
iber>4!ed  without  anything  being  laid  to  hib  charge,  ho  was 
»nv9s*.ed  to  the  views  of  a  sect  which  had  then  existed  only 
«li  yc^rt.  Further  deliberation  strengthened  his  former 
:onvictious,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Ailer  an  intcr>'al  of  a  few  years  Robert  followe<l  the  ex- 
unple  of  his  father,  and,  in  the  year  1067,  avowed  himself 
i  l^uaker.  This  change  of  opinion  hail  not  been  produced 
iritliout  a  degree  of  thought  and  investigation  almost  bo- 
irond  his  yean,  for  he  was  then  not  more  than  nineteen.  It 
also  i;ave  a  decided  bias  to  his  future  studies.  He  learneil 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  addition  to  the  Latin 
and  French,  in  which  ho  hacl  made  great  proficiency  in 
France.  To  his  other  acquirements  he  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  with  ecclesiastical 
history.  No  sect  ever  encountered  in  its  origin  more  per- 
McutiLji  and  derision  than  the  Quakers ;  though  it  is  an 
■BPor  to  fuppoM  that  thia  vraa  owing  to  their  adopting  aa  a 


distinguishing  badge  certain  eccentricities  of  dress,  man 
ners,  and  conyersation.  The  Friends,  at  their  origin,  did 
not  adopt  any  peculiar  marks ;  they  only  dressed  like  all 
the  sober  religious  people  of  that  day,  and  abstained  from 
all  extravagancies;  they  kept  strictly  to  this  plainness, 
when  all  other  people  were  frightened  out  of  it,  after  tho 
restoration  of  diaries  II.,  under  the  stigma  of  puritanism. 
But  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  was  not  more  free  than  other 
parts  of  Britain  from  that  misjudging  spirit  which  affecteil 
to  discover,  under  this  garb  and  plainness  of  manners,  a 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  religion  and  civil  government.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society,  which,  when  not  silent,  breathed 
nothing  but  charity  and  meekness,  were  prohibited,  and 
those  who  attended  them  were  taken  before  magistrates, 
and  committed  to  prison.  From  such  intolerance  even  the 
family  respectability  of  the  Barclays  did  not  preser\e  them. 
They  bore  their  share  in  the  suflferings  of  those  times. 

Robert  Barclay  no  sooner  saw  how  much  of  this  ill-will 
arose  from  the  misapprehensions  of  the  public  concerning 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  than  he  set  himself  to  correct 
them.  A  book  having  been  written  by  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
embwlying  the  principal  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the  Quakers,  he  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  them,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Aber- 
deen in  the  year  1760,  under  the  title  of  Truth  cleared  of 
Calumnies.  A  reply  being  made  to  this  publication,  in 
which  all  the  offensive  statements  were  repeated.  Barclay 
put  forth  a  rejoinder,  entitled  William  Mitchell  Unmasked, 
a  performance  replete  with  learning,  which  silenced  hi« 
adversary,  and  refuted  the  calumnies  with  which  the  comr 
munity  to  which  he  belonged  had  been  so  unjustly  assailed. 

In  the  same  year  that  Robert  Barclay  became  an  author 
he  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Mollison,  a  mer« 
chant  of  Aberdeen.  The  character  of  this  lady  is  extolled 
by  all  who  speak  of  her.  After  his  marriage  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Ury*,  where,  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  ihe  familiea 
lived  together  in  the  greatest  happiness  during  the  lifeof  hia 
father,  which  continued  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  own 
death.  Two  years  alter  this  event,  he  took  the  extraoitli- 
n?xy  resolution  of  walking  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
cl?thed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  motive  and  design  ut 
hia  making  himself  such  a  *  spectacle  to  men '  is  thus  de- 
tailed in  wliikt  the  writer  calls  *  A  reasonable  Warning  and 
serious  Kxliortation  to  and  Fxpohtulation  with  the  Inhahit- 
ants  of  Aberdeen,  concerning  this  present  Disneiisation  and 
day  of  God's  living  Visitation  towards  them.'  After  a  ^leuin 
arldress,  he  thus  explains  his  motives  for  this  proceeding:— 
'  Therefore  was  I  commanded  of  tho  Lord  to  pass  through 
your  streets  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  calling  you 
to  repentance,  that  ye  might  }et  be  more  awakened  and 
alarmed  to  take  notice  of  the  Lonl's  voice  unto  you,  and  nut 
to  despise  those  things  which  belong  to  your  peace  while 
tho  day  la^teth,  lebt  hereafier  they  may  be  hidden  from 
your  eyes.  And  the  command  of  the  Lord  concerning  thia 
thing  came  unto  me  that  very  morning  os  I  awakened,  and 
the  bunleii  thereof  was  very  great ;  yea,  seemed  almost  in- 
supportable unto  mo.  for  such  a  thing  until  that  moment 
had  never  entered  me  before,  not  in  the  most  remote  con- 
sideration. And  some  whom  I  called,  to  declare  to  them 
this  thing,  can  bear  witness  how  great  was  the  agonv  of  my 
spirit;  how  I  besought  the  Ijonl  with  tears  that  this  cup 
might  pass  away  from  me ;  yea,  how  the  pillars  of  my  taber- 
nacle were  shaken,  and  how  excee<lingly  my  bones  trembled 
until  I  freely  gave  up  to  the  Lord's  will.  And  this  was  the 
end  and  tendency  of  my  testimony  to  call  vou  to  repent- 
by  this  signal  an<l  singular  step,  which  I,  as  to  my  own 
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will  and  inclinatiim,  was  oh  unwilling  to  be  found  in.  as  tho 
worst  and  wickedest  of  you  can  be  averse  from  receiving  or 
laying  it  to  heart.'  (See  the  remarks  on  thia  incident  of 
Barclays  life  m  Jaffray's  Diary,  'Jiid  ed.  1834.) 

Barclay  believed,  as  the  Society  of  Friends  now  do,  that 
divine  revelation  is  not  incomiMitible  with  right  reason,  yet 
he  believiKl.  as  the  Friends  also  now  do,  that  the  faculty  of 
reason  alone,  unassisU^d  by  divine  illumination,  is  unable  to 
comprehend  or  receive  the  sublime  truths  relative  to  that 
redemption  and  salvation  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  To 
sliow  that  the  teneU  held  by  tho  Society  were  capable  of  a 
ratwmal  vindication,  Barclay  employed  all  the  powers  of  his 
vigorous  intellect,  and  produced  a  l•ucce^Mon  of  works,  do- 
signed  and  calculate<l  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  first 
was  an  expositi<«n  of  the  docirines  and  principles  of  tho 
Quakers,  bearing  the  following  titb',  A  Catechism  and 
Cor^fesslon  of  Faith,  approved  of  and  agreed  unto  by 
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ihn  Oenenii  Assemhly  of  the  Patriarchs^  Profjhfits,  and 
Apost/t's,  Christ  himself  chief  Sj/eaker  in  a?id  among  them. 
It  is  in  the  interru(;atory  portion  uf  thiH  publiruiion  that  the 
author  shows  his  skill  in  ^ivini^  to  his  own  views  the  coun- 
ti-nance  of  Scrijituro.  The  answers  arc  all  given  in  the 
languujie  of  the  Bible.  This  was  lol lowed  by  a  more  scho- 
lastic work,  called  Thfses  Theolos^icee^  comprising,  in  fifteen 
proposit  ions,  t  he  doct  rincs  maintained  by  the  Quakers.  To  this 
work  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  by  addressing  it 
to  tlie  eler<2[y  of  every  denomination ;  and,  as  it  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  he  made  these  propositions  the  heads  of 
a  more  elaburate  treatise,  broui^ht  out  two  years  later,  under 
the  title  oi'Jn  ApalnfLij  f^r  the  true  Christian  Dwiniiy  as 
the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  the  People  called, 
in  scorn,  Quakers,  Both  tliese  ])erformances  were  origi- 
nally printed  in  Latin,  and  al^erwards  translated  by  the 
Author  and  published  in  English.  In  style  and  execution 
they  have  been  deservedly  admired.  They  have  stood  the 
test  of  criticism,  and  Mill  challenge  a  com])arison  with  the 
best  productions  of  the  same  class.  The  eltect  produced  by 
them  in  altering  the  tone  of  public  opinion  was  not  imme- 
diately visible ;  but  it  was  proved  beyond  dispute,  that  this 
proscribed  sect  professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was 
capable  of  being  defende<l  by  strong  if  not  unanswerable 
arguments.  Some  portions  of  it  became  the  subject  of  con- 
troversial discussion,  the  assumption  of  inwanl  light  being 
supposed  by  many  to  set  aside  the  superior  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  the  denial  of  the  perpetuity  of  baptism  and 
the  Lorrl'H  Supper  occasioning  a  suspicion  of  infidelity.  On 
this  supposed  tendency  of  the  system  it  was  acrimoniously 
attacked  by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Quakerism  the  Pathway  to  Paganism,  now  little 
known  and  less  read. 

The  propositions  in  the  Apology  being  enunciated  and 
maintained  with  logical  acuteness,  were  much  canvassed  in 
various  seats  of  learning.  In  the  Netherlands  they  met 
with  an  antagonist  in  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Franeker,  who  published  his  objections,  to 
which  Barclay  replied;  and  in  the  same  year  they  gave 
rise  to  an  i^rul  discussion  between  some  students  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  author, 
assisted  by  his  friend  George  Keith,  on  the  other.  No  part 
of  *  The  Apology*  was  controverted  by  so  many  opponents 
na  that  in  which  the  necessity  of  an  inward  and  immediate 
revelation  was  insisted  upon.  It  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  work  which  could  be  considered  original.  The  other 
doctrines  cont.iined  in  it  had  all  been  maintained  by  abler 
defenders;  their  arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of 
theology  l)eing  the  only  point  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  Arminian  scheme.  None  of  the  numerous  publications 
in  which  this  leading  tenet  of  the  new  faith  was  attempte<l 
to  he  disproved,  called  foi'th  a  reply  from  the  writer ;  but 
having  been  requested  by  Adrian  Pacts,  an  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  with  whom  he  had  some  con- 
versation on  the  principles  of  the  Friends,  to  re-consider 
the  strenuth  of  some  objections  which  he  had  advanced 
against  them,  Ban'lay  addressed  him  in  Latin  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  he  was  in  the  prison  at  Aberdeen,  rcviewe<l  his 
fonner  arguments,  and  declared  himself  more  convinced 
of  their  truth  than  he  luul  ever  been.  The  translation  of 
this  letter  into  English  was  his  last  literary  labour.  It  was 
during  this  imprisonment  that  Barclay  addressed  a  letter  to 
James  Sharp,  Archbislmp  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  persecution  of 
thoM}  times. 

The  discipline  or  church  government  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  as  much  defamed  us  their  religious  opinions. 
It  could  not  l)e  denied,  that  in  their  forms  of  worship,  of 
marriage,  and  of  burial,  there  was  a  wide  departure  from 
the  customary  ceremonial :  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  society  carriecl  its  interference  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  private  concerns  of  those  who  belonged  to  its  com- 
munion.    These   regulations  were   vindicatefl   by  Barclay 
in  a  work  wherein  he  contrasts  the  internal  government  of 
the   Quakers  with  the  anarchy  of  the   Ranters,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  justifying  the  dincipline  of  his 
sect,  and  defending  its  memlH'rs  *  from  those  who  accuse 
them  of  contusion  and  disonler,  and  from  such  as  cliarge 
them  with  t>  ranny  and  imposition.'     The  publication  of  this 
treatise  eima^red  its  author  in  a  long  altercation  with  s(»me 
pertons  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  to»»k  offence  at  various  ■' 
parts  of  it,  as  tending  to  violate  the  rights  of  private  jud^;-  | 
niont  and  to  restrain  the  ojierations  of  the  Spirit.    Their  1 


opposition,  being  discountenanced  by  the  society,  looii  paiitd 
away,  and  the  work  itself  rose  into  such  favour  among  tin 
sect^  that  its  title  was  changed,  at  one  of  its  yearly  me«tinfl& 
to  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline,  and  it  bacaoM  tM 
standard  authority  on  all  matters  to  which  it  relatea. 

The  importancHi  attached  by  Robert  Barclay  to  the  internal 
order  of  the  bcnly,  and  his  desire  to  preach  the  goapel  (whidi 
was  indeed  his  strong  motive),  induced  him  to  accompany 
William  Penn  and  George  Fox  to  Rotterdam  and  Anuitcraam, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Friends  in  the  Netherlandi 
on  some  important  regulations  connected  with  their  ayiiMi 
of  church  government.  For  the  promotion  of  thi*  and  olhir 
objects  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  eociety*  be 
frequently  went  to  London  to  attend  its  annual  mcelinga 
His  character  and  connexions  gave  him  influenee  inquarlen 
where  the  presence  of  such  a  man  might  be  avppoeed  Ui  be 
least  welcome.  He  was  known  at  court,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  treated  with  marked  respect  bv  Charles  IL 
The  circumstances  which  Arst  led  him  to  the  palaee  an 
but  imperfectly  known.  His  father  had  been  a  sufferer  ia 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  predilections  of  the  family  were  known 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  dynast^'.  Beyond  this,  we 
possess  no  information.  His  dedication  to  Charles  II.,  at 
the  beginning  of  The  Apology,  so  justly  admired  £ir  its  high 
tone  of  patriotism  and  independence,  showa.  that  whatever 
else  might  have  secured  him  such  a  continuanee  of  xo)al 
favour,  it  was  not  servility  or  flattery.  Ha  was  pnibahly  in- 
debted to  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Prinoess  Palatine  d 
the  Rhine,  a  woman  of  religious  character,  whom  hm  twiee 
visited  at  her  litf  le  court,  llie  respect  in  which  this  lady 
held  Robert  Barclay  and  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  wis 
unreservedly  expressed  in  her  letters  to  different  individnslB 
connected  with  the  English  court;  and  her  good  offlen 
were  more  than  once  exerted  to  preserve  this  penecnted 
sect  from  the  penalties  of  those  laws  which  inlerdieled  the 
exercise  of  public  worship  in  conventicles,  as  all  neethif- 
houses  were  then  denominated. 

In  1679  Barclay  obtained  a  charter  from  Charka  Il.ftr 
erecting  his  lands  at  Urv  into  a  free  barony,  with  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  liim  and  his  heirs,  which  was  after- 
wards ratified  by  act  of  )iarliament ;  the  preamble  of  whieb 
states  it  to  be  *  for  the  many  senices  done  by  Colond  Difid 
Barclay  and  his  son,  the  said  Robert  Barclay,  to  the  Kiay 
and  his  most  royal  progenitors  in  times  past.'  This  prin- 
lege  was  enjoyed  by  the  family  until  the  tenure  of  all 
such  grants  was  extinguished  in  Scotland  in  the  vtign  of 
George  II.  During  this  year  he  was  again  emplo^n  in 
writini;  in  defence  of  his  Apology,  and  his  trsatisa  on. 
Discivline^hia  two  chief  works.  He  had  prarioaaly  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  all  war  was  indefensibloi  on  the 
ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  cf  univensl 
benevolence.  He  wrote  two  tracts  on  this  aulgeeC*  mie  of 
,  which  was  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  tha  seranl 
princes  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nime^uen ;  to  each  of 
whom  he  forwanled  his  tract,  accompanied  with  a  eopy  of 
his  principal  work,  An  Apology  for  the  TVwe  ChrtsHtm 
Divinity. 

In  1G82  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  provmce  of 
East  Jersey,  in  North  America,  by  the  proprietors,  among 
whom  was  his  particular  friend,  the  Earl  of  F^rth.  Although 
coni>iderable  inducements  and  privileges  were  offered  to 
en>ure  his  acceptance  of  this  appointment,  all  of  which  were 
secured  to  him  and  his  family  by  royal  signature,  he  was 
unwilling  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  only  availed  him- 
self of  the  power  with  which  he  was  invesiM,  of  sending 
a  deputy.  His  two  brothers  afterwards  went  to  settle  there, 
the  youngest  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 

The  few  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent 
in  the  quiet  of  his  family,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable 
virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of  exercise.  He  was  in 
I^>ndun  for  the  last  time  in  the  memorable  year  of  1S88, 
and,  as  usual,  paid  a  visit  to  James  II.  Being  with  bin 
near  a  window,  the  king  looked  out,  and  obsenr^  that  the 
wind  was  fair  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  eome  over.  Bar- 
clay replied,  *  It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  eouM  be  imnd 
to  satisfy  the  people.*  The  king  declared  he  wouM  do  any- 
thing t)etroniing  a  gentleman,  except  partinff  with  'liberty 
of  conscience,  which  he  never  would  while  he  lived.' 

After  this  intcr\'iew,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
dnwnfall  of  the  Stuart  race  of  kings.  Barclay  lived  but  two 
years.  II is  death  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
came  on  immediately  after  his  return  from  a  religious  visit 
to  some  parts  of  Scotland.    He  died  October  S.  Ii90»  in  the 
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leeand  jeu  of  bii  tga,  havinc  iuirived  hU  fhtber  onlv 
rMTi.  His  tkm\\y  consistetfor  three  wni  and  fou'i 
■ten,  all  of  whom,  alont;  wilh  their  mother,  Runive-i 
•nd  what  i«  still  more  remarkable,  hia  children  were 
ing  flflj-  yeira  ntter  his  death.  The  lait  of  them,  Ml-, 
.Barclay,  a  mercer  in  Cheapsiile,  is  said  to  have  enter- 
[  three  tucrewive  monatrhii,  George  I.,  II.,  JII.,when 
iiited  the  cily  on  Lord  Mayur'a  day. 
(  intellectual  anpcriority  of  Barclay  places  him  at  the 
if  all  the  wrilere  of  his  sect.  His  works  contain  the 
Ti       atic  view  of  their  q>iniona  and  principles.    In 

■1  uhaiBctGf  he  was  free  I'rom  every  reproach,  anil 
uiper  was  so  well  rcftulated,  thai  he  was  never  scon 
;er.  In  all  the  relations  of  lire,  and  in  his  intercourse 
he  world,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  exorcise  of  thosu 
I  which  are  the  best  tcit  of  rifiht  jirineiples,  and  the 
inequivocalpmor  of  their  practical  mtlucnce. 
lemoir  of  Rolierl  Baii'lay  is  one  of  lliu  [lesidcruta  of 
^rmphy.  In  tho  above  notice,  wo  have  been  ciiietlv  in- 
I  to  his  w(H-ks  in  three  volumes,  and  lo  A  Shnrt  Aef-iiinl 
Life  and  tt'ritingii  K/H-Aert  Harr/au,  a  very  scarce 
written,  it  Is  reported,  by  Joseph  Onmey  Bovan, 
r  the  Society  of  Friends.  (See  also  JafTray's  Diari/. 
r  John  Barclay,  above  roferred  Id.) 
RCCTCHEBAS  (K331D  13  VJK)^-  Shimcon  Bar 
a),  the  Son  n/  the  Sl.ir.  was  tho  lirlc  of  a  false  Mes- 
'ha  applied  to  him^lf  the  pn>|iliui-y  iif  Balaam, '  There 
Kimo  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and   a  sceptre   sliall  rise 

Israel,'  &c.  Alter  the  pri'tviisiiins  of  Bar  Co-hba 
sfiited  by  the  event,  lie  was  tnlied  K3'n3  13.  Ben 
,  the  Son  o/Li/ing.  The  bisl.iry  of  Bur  Cochba,  in 
nexion  with  the  events  uf  his  limes  nil!  remove  the 
»1  diflicullics  uientiuncil  in  Ibu  Drtirlo.Bi.iA  Ca- 
.VA. 

an  penecuted  both  the  Jews  uivX  tlie  Christians.  His 
lity  towanls  the  Jews  was  ]irul>;ilil>  iucreaHed  during; 
pediiion  af^ainst  the  Persians,  a.i>.  107,  at  least  we 
it  he  became  more  zcabu^  in  his  persecution  about 
18.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tbo  Jews,  who  had  a 
I  school  at  Nisilii;^,  under  the  ilirer'liun  of  different 

t  of  the  fumily  of  Bethera.  a^^sisl.il  in  ihe  dcleiuw  of 
'  ((^inst  Trajan,  auil  thus  excited  itie  iuditinatiun  of 

rnir.  The  oppression  e\pcrieiiced  tiy  the  Jews  sli- 
them  to  rebellious  eoiunuiliuns.  uiid  lliey  put  lo 
many  thousands  of  Greeks  in  C'tprus,  Cjrene,  and 
lacet,  when  Trqjan  removed  the  li>);iuns  fnini  these 
les  at  the  commeni-ement  of  his  si'cund  ex|iediliuii 
the  Parthians.  about  a.u.  113  and  IIG.  It  seems 
E  journey  of  Rabbi  Aquiba  or  Akiba  tn  MuH)iH>lumia 
anected  with  the  insurrectionary  I'liinmoliuns  aiuon); 


ChristianB  who  refused  lo  join  them.  BajCochla  took  Jem 
salem  about  A.d.  132  without  difficully,  as  the  garrison  had 
nrobably  left  the  town  lo  attack  the  rebels.  He  issued  coins, 
havinn  on  one  side  htsown  name,  and  on  the  oilier  '  Freedom 
of  Jerusalem.'  These  coins  are  pmbably  Iho  mime  wliich 
occur  under  the  name  of  Casihiulh,  whieli,  an-ording  lo 
some  rabbius,  may  mean  either  /alte  ciinx,  or  coins  of 
Coiiba,  or  coins  of  the  town  3T3.  Gen.  xxxviii.  S.  In  tba 
British  Museum  is  a  coin  ascribed  by  some  to  Simon  tlui 
Miiccabee,correspondin|{totlied(.>s(.'ripliun|j[ivenbyTveh*en 
and  others  of  a  coin  of  Burt^ocliiia.  Ono  side  of  ili'is  coin 
represcnb  a  portion  of  four  columns,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  lyre;  a  serpentine  stroke  below  is  said  to  represent  the 
brook  of  Kiilroii,  and  a  star  seems  to  allude  to  Numb.  xxiv. 
17.  TheothersideliasavesKeluf miiunaandateaf.  Thelwo 
le(»^n(la  are  in  win  characivn  WDttf  and  O^tcnT  pyvfy- 
Miinler  concludud,  from  a  sinnlar  <-oin,  that  BarcocblKi  had 
commenced  the  rebuildiii);  uf  Ihe  leinple ;  but  Nicephiirus 
Caltist.  mill.  Jirrt.  iii.  c,  3-il  and  i:cilreiius  iScripf.  Hug. 


of  Bar  Corbba,  and  in  the  same  jear  a  rebellion 
lut  in  Mesopotamia.  Lucius  Quietus,  havini;  sub- 
le  rebels,  was  appointed  by  Traj^in  governor  of  Palus- 
Many  rabbies  were  executed  under  ihe  tiovernincnt 
ilusin  the  north  uf  Palesiine,  espci-ially  in  Chalcis. 
lie  death  of  Trajan,  A.D.  US.  the  Kiiiperor  Hadrian 
d  llie  Biiibitious  Quietus  uf  his  oiEi'c.  and  ajijiointeil 
liui  Rufut  };oiernur  in  his  >tead.  Thi>  man  (whom 
imudisls  erroneously  <'all  Turiius  Rufus,  and  whom 
abbies  tUle  eiuperor)  oilopleil  very  biir^-h   measures 

Ihe  Jews,  who cuEis-Npienlly  began  secretly  luciilleet 
..U.  ViO.   Aquiba.  wlii)bdddtu'lared  himself  in  favour 

Corbba,  was.  with   many  nthcr  rubhies,  ra.'>t  inio 

Soon  ader  Ihe  return  of  Hadri.in  from  his  wcund 
'  to  tlie  East,  about  a.u.  1 3u,  the  rvlielliun  broke  out. 
>n  Bar  Cochba  gained  iiitluence  parllv  by  a  reputa- 
r  miraculiitw  pouers,  and  jKirllv  bv  his  iiilrcpiditv. 
nidc*.  boweier,  in  his  npITin  T.  chajiler  ii.  of 
)  IVCnn,  says.  '  It  may  nui  coiue  into  thy  mind  thai 
\g  Mersiah  shuulil  necessarily  piTturm  si^ns  ami 
s.  This  i*  not  ihe  caw,  as  slioHeth  llie  );reat  and 
labbi  Akibo,  who  was  one  of  iliu  wise  men  i>f  lliu 
ih  and  the  armour-bearer  uf  the  kiii;r  Ben  Co/iba, 
le  declared  lo  be  llu:  kini;  Messiah,  and  deenied  him, 
11  the  wise  tnen  iiT  liis  gpneniliun,  to  bo  Ibu  kin|i 

h  until  Ben  Ctwiba  was  killuil  in  hi*  sin-t 

10  wise  men  did  not  demand  of  B--aniiilki  either  a 
■  a  wonder.'  His  fi>lluwers,  the  niimlier  uf  wlium 
ed  rapidly,  furtiAeil  the  suiiiniitsuf  various  hills  and 
tins,  euiicealvil  arms  in  cnvvs,  cummoni'eil  a  guerrilla 
:  aijaiutt  the  Ruinuns,  and  eruelly  perse<-utvil   llie 


•ript.  /*yr. 

r —,    -.,  —- -- -.  ...  .^build  thfl 

temple.  Kabbi  Abraham  Beu  Dior,  in  his  n73pri  ^HD, 
inrl  other  Jewish  writers,  sUte.  but  no  credit  is  due  to  tho 
■latement,  that  atler  the  death  of  Barcochha  his  son 
Tumua  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
^  his  own  son  Romulus. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem  so  animaleil  tho  ronrago  of  (he 
friends  of  lil>crly,  that  Rufus  was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
ihem.     The  reixtls  occupied  50  forlifled  places,   and  9M5 

On  this  the  Emperor  Hadrian  onloreil  hia  moat  able  com- 
mander, Julius  Severus,  lo  leave  bis  post  in  Britain,  anil 
repair  to  Palestine ;  but  the  time  which  elapsed  during  his 
journey  was  favourable  lo  the  reliels.  AHer  his  arrival, 
Julius  Severus  wisely  avoided  bailies,  but  took  a  inimber 
of  forlifled  places  belure  he  marelied  a[>uinst  Jerusalem, 
which  he  took  and  destroyed  after  sustaining  great  losses. 
The  Jews,  after  llio  capture  of  the  city,  coui'tntraled  their 
forces  in  the  mounl.iin-furlrcss  of  Bethnr,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Bctharis.  in  the  neighbourhuuil  of  Bethron, 
on  the  north. west  side  of  Jerusalem.  While  Julius  Severus 
was  gruduall^  re-conquering  tho  country.  Bar  Cochin  still 
played  the  king  in  Itelbar  tor  three  years,  and,  on  the  un- 
fbuniled  BUs|iicion  of  treason,  exe(!Uti>d  the  leurnvil  Kleaiar 
oTMudain,  who  having  praytsl  Ibr  tliuwelfiireof  the  furtrcss, 
was  slandered  by  a  Culbile  <t.  e.  a  Kamaritan),  as  if  he  in- 
tended lo  lietray  Betliar  to  Hadrian.  Accotiliiig  to  Tal- 
niudical  statemenls,  Belliar  was  taken,  a.d.  Iii,  by  tho 
Romans  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  uf  Ab,  the  anniversary 
of  the  burning  of  llie  temple  under  Titus.  It  has  l>ecn  stated, 
that  on  ibis  occasion  iiBCtlUA  Jews  perished ;  but  ibis  must 
be  greatly  exat>geratcd.  Bar  Cochba  lell  in  the  combat,  and 
his  bead  was  brouglii  into  the  Roman  camp.  Aqiiilia,  and 
many  rabbies,  who  were  considered  authors  of  the  rebellion, 
were  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

(Suo  Aqi'iRA ;  and  Allgemeine  OraehicAte  det  Israelii- 
I'jicAra  I'lilhes.  von  Dr.  J.  AL  JosI,  vol.  ii.,  from  \.i>.  107  (o 
135 ;  l^epher  Juchuun,  ed.  Crocow,  pp.  32,  .15 ;  Snler  Had- 
dnrnlh,  p.  -13 ;  Txtmark  David,  lu  Iho  year  of  Ihe  Jewish 
era  3!)8I>,  and  other  Jewish  chiunographcrs,  who  refer  to  tho 
respective  passa^^'s  of  the  Tidmuds  uf  Babylon  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  Trarlalux  Ta/mudiiat  Btilii//.  Giltin.  lid.  57,  apud 
Joh.  u  Lent  df  Jitda»'rum  I'truJu-Mfin.) 

B.\RD,  an  apiiellaliun  of  uncetlaiu  etvmology,  chiefly 
apprupriiiteil  to  the  earliest  pools  of  the  Celtie  inbes. 

Lucun  I  lib.  i.  p.  447)  describes  the  ullicv  uf  the  bard,  ui't 
gii-es  bis  very  iiiime: — 


lJltIIW.lTJiJ.1! 


Tacitus  uses  a  term,  not  found  in  nuy  oilier  writer,  which 
.(■eius  derived  from  tliu  name  of  Irani.  He  wiyi.  the  Ger- 
uaus  used  songs,  Iq'  the  recital  of  uliirli,  called  bardiliis, 
hey  sought  lu  iivreasv  llie  fury  «f  Iheir  warrim^  and  t><>in 
lie'  elTeel  uf  Ihe  iOiig  drew  iiiueiis  aa  to  the  issue  of  llt» 
uming  liJltle.   (fjcnHuHiii,  :l.) 

The  infiirraaliun,  )iow«veT.  «hic4i  renuins  lo  us  fruni 

'lassii-al  sources  relikling  1»  Ihe  barils  i*.  I>>r  the  iiii'>l  pari. 

u-unly  and  ilflached :  Mraliu  (p.  Il'i  >ays  that  ilu.'  bir<ls 

l>iap4M}  were  sii>f;>:rs  of  li)  urns  and  [sivtsantuiig  the  Gaut-. 
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Thefwere,  no  doubt,  originally  spread  over  tlie  greater 
part  of  Western  Europo,  Init  gave  way  to  southern  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  it  is  from  their  latest  retreats  only,  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  that  wo  gain  our  best  materials  for  their  history. 

Warton  says  the  bards  of  Britain  were  originally  a  con- 
stitutional appendage  of  the  l>ruidical  hierarchy.     In  the 
parish  of  Llanidan.  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  archdriiid's  mansion,  which  they 
call  Trer  Drew,  that  is,  the  Druids  mansion :  near  it  are 
marks  of  the  habitations  of  the  separate  conventual  so- 
cieties which  were  under  his  immediate  orders  and  inspec- 
tion.   Among  these  is  lYer  Beird.  or.  as  they  call  it  to  this 
day,  the  hamlet  of  the  bards.   (Rowland's  Mona,  pp.  83, 
88.)    But  so  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions (among  which  wo  reckon  Britain)  to  poetry,  that 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  government  and  manners,  even 
long  af^er  the  order  of  Druids  was  extinct,  and  the  national 
Mligion  altered,  the  bards,  acquiring  a  sort  of  civil  capacity 
and  a  new  establishment,  still  continued  to  flourish.     And 
with  regard  to  Britain,  the  banls  flourished  most  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  most  strongly  retained  their  native  Celtic 
character.    The  Britons  living  in  those  countries  that  were 
between  the  Trent  or  H umber  and  the  Thames,  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
garrisons  and  colonies,  had  licen  so  long  inured  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans,  that  they  preserved  very  little  of  the 
British ;  and  from  this  long  and  habitual  intercourse,  l>e- 
fore  the  fifth  century,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  original 
language.    We  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace,  in  the 
poems  of  the  bards,  the  lives  of  the  British  saints,  or  any 
other  ant  lent  monument,  that  they  held  any  correspondence 
with  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  the  Cumbrian,  or  the  Strath- 
cluyd  Britons.     Among  other  British  institutions  grown 
obsolete  among  them,  they  seem  to  have  lost  that  of  bards ; 
•t  least  there  are  no  memorials  of  their  having  had  any, 
nor  any  of  their  songs  remaining ;  nor  do  the  Welsh  or 
Cumbrian  poets  ever  touch  upon  any   transactions  that 
passed  in  those  countries  after  they  were  relinquished  by 
the  Romans. 

And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Welsh  bards  flou- 
rished so  much  and  so  long.  But  moreover  the  Welsh, 
kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  harassed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  the  attacks,  the  encroach- 
ments, and  the  neighbourhood  of  aliens,  were  on  this  ac- 
count attached  to  their  Celtic  manners  :  this  situation  and 
these  circumstances  inspired  them  with  a  pride  and  an  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaining  a  national  distinction,  and  in  preser^'ing 
their  antient  usages,  among  which  the  bardic  profession  is 
■o  eminent.     (Warton,  Hist,  Engl,  Poet,  vol.  i.  Diss.  1.) 

By  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  given  about  the  year  940,  the 
Sarad  Teuiu^  or  court-bard,  was  a  domestic  officer.    He 
occupied  the  eighth  place  in  the  princess  court :  he  held  his 
land  free :  the  prince  was  to  allow  him  a  horse  and  a  wool- 
len robe,  the  queen  a  linen  garment.   At  the  three  principal 
feasts,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he  was  to  sit 
next  to  the  prefect  of  the  palace,  who  delivered  the  harp 
into  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  festivals  he  was  to  have  the 
robe  of  the  disdain,  or  steward,  for  his  fee.    Wlien  a  song 
was  required,  the  bard  who  had  gained  the  badge  of  the 
chair  (in  musical  contest)  was  first  to  sing  a  hymn  in  glory 
of  God,  after  that  another  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  then 
the  Teuluwr,  or  bard  of  the  hall,  was  to  sing  some  other 
subject     If  the  queen  desired  a  song,  the  bard  was  to  at- 
tend in  her  chamber.    When  he  accompanied  the  prince's 
domestic  ser%'ants  upon  a  foray,  he  was  to  have  an  ox  or  a 
cow  given  to  him  from  the  booty,  and  while  the  prey  was 
dividiug  he  was  to  sing  tho  praises  of  the  British  monarchy. 
He  was  also  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy  at 
the  head  of  the  detachment  when  drawu  up  for  fight. 
This,  says  Pennant  {Tour  in  JVales,  edit.  1784,  vol.  i.  p. 
461),  was  to  remind  them  of  their  antient  right  to  tho  whole 
kingdom ;   for  their  inroads  being  almost  always  on  the 
English  territories,  they  thought  they  did  no  more  than 
seize  on  their  own.   When  invested  with  his  office,  the  prince 
was  to  give  the  bard  a  harp,  and  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold. 
Some  copies  of  Hoel  Dha's  constitutions  say  a  chess-board 
instead  of  a  harp.   Tho  harp  was  on  no  account  to  be  parted 
with.     The  bard  was  to  lodge  with  the  prefect  of  the  palace. 
When  he  went  out  of  tho  palace  to  sing  with  other  bards 
he  was  to  receive  a  double  portion  of  the  largesse  or  gratuity. 
If  he  asked  any  gift  or  favour  of  the  prince,  he  was  to  bo 
fined  by  smging  an  ode  or  poem ;  if  of  a  nobleman,  three  : 
\i  of  a  common  person,  he  was  to  sing  till  he  was  weary  or 


fell  asleep.  Any  slight  irguir  perpetrated  on  tbe  wpik 
bard  was  to  be  compensat«l  by  a  fine  of  six  cows  and  a  . 
hundred  and  twenty  pence;  his  murder  at  a  hundred  and. 
twenty-six  cows.  The  marriage-fine  of  his  daughter  was 
estimated  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  Her  nuptial 
present  was  thirty  shillings,  and  her  dower  three  pounds. 
(See  the  Leges  TFcUfiar,  edited  by  Wotton,  foL  Lena.  1730» 
lib.  i.  cap.  )9.  pp.  35,  36.  37.) 

The  Pencerdd  Gtolad  was  another  domestic  bard  of  the 
higher  order,  who  frequented  the  courts  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
though  he  was  not  a  regular  officer  of  the  household.  Hia 
privileges  are  described  in  the  Leges  JVaUic€e.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlv. 
pp.  68,  69.  See  also  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  ut  aupn. 
p.  462. 

Pennant  says, '  The  bards  of  Wales  were  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  powers  equal  to  inspiration.  They  were  the 
oral  historians  of  all  past  transactions,  public  and  .private. 
They  related  the  great  events  of  the  state ;  and.  like  the 
Scalds  of  the  northern  nations,  retained  the  memory  of  num« 
berle)ts  transactions,  which  otherwise  would  have  perished 
in  oblivion.  They  were  likewise  thoroughly  acouainted  with. 
the  works  of  the  three  primary  bards,  viz.  Myrudyn  ap  Moi^ 
fr}'n,  Myrddyn  Emrys,  and  Taliesin  ben  Beirdd.  But  they 
had  another  talent,  which  probably  endeared  them  mora 
than  all  the  rest  to  the  Welsh  nobility,  that  of  bein^  most 
accomplished  genealogists,  and  flattering  their  vanity,  in 
singing  the  deeds  of  an  ancestry  derived  fipom  the  moat  dis- 
tant period/ 

The  Welsh  bards  were  reformed  and  regulated  by  Gryf- 
fyth  ap  Conan,  king  or  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  year  10}B. 
(Warton,  Hist.  Eng,  Poet,  dissert,  ut  supra.) 

Pennant  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Eisteddfods,  or 
sessions  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  which  were  held  in  Wake 
for  many  centuries :  one  was  held  at  the  town  of  Caerwys ; 
another  at  Aberfraw  in  Anglesea,  for  the  bards  of  that  island 
and  the  neighbouring  county ;  and  a  third  at  Mathraval,  for 
those  of  the  land  of  Powis.  The  reason  that  these  plaeea 
were  thus  distinguished  was  because  the  two  last  were  the 
residence  of  princes ;  and  Caerwys.  on  account  of  the  royal 
palace  that  stood  below  the  town,  the  residence  of  Llewelyn 
ap  Gryffydd. 

At  these  eisteddfods,  which  Pennant  terms  the  Britiih 
Olympics,  none  but  bards  of  merit  were  suffered  to  reheane 
their  pieces,  and  minstrels  of  skill  to  perform.  These  went 
through  a  long  probation :  judges  were  appointed  to  decide 
on  their  respective  abilities ;  and  suitable  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, and  permissions  granted  for  exercising  their  talents 
in  the  manner  already  described.  In  the  earlier  period,  the 
judges  were  appointed  by  commissions  from  the  Welsh 
princes ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  by  the  kings  of 
England,  notwithstanding  that  Edward  I.,  according  to  con- 
stant tradition,  exercised  great  cruelty  over  the  bards  of  hii 
time ;  yet  future  princes  tliought  fit  to  revive  an  inatitutioQ 
so  likely  to  appease  as  well  as  soften  the  manners  of  a  flene 
people.  The  crown  had  the  power  of  nominating  the  judgei, 
who  decided  not  only  on  the  merit  but  the  sutgect  of  tbe 
poems,  and  as  our  modem  lord  chamberlains  vised  to  do^ 
were  certain  of  licensing  only  those  which  were  agreeable 
to  the  English  court. 

A  commission  for  holding  an  eisteddfod  at  Caerwra,  in 
1568,  was,  in  Pennant's  time,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  RogOT 
Mostyn.  together  with  the  silver  harp,  which  had  ftom  time 
immeinorial  been  in  the  gift  of  his  ancestors,  to  bestow  on 
the  chief  of  the  faculty.  This  badge  of  honour  was  about 
five  or  six  inches  long,  -and  furnished  with  strings  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  Muses.  The  commission,  of  whicn  Pen- 
nant has  given  the  form  (as  well  as  an  engraving  of  tbe 
harp),  is  the  last  which  was  granted.  It  was  dated  23d  Oct. 
9  Eliz.  In  consequence,  an  eisteddfod  was  held  on  the 
2Gth  May  following,  when  various  persons  received  degrees. 
some  as  chief  bards  of  vocal  song,  others  as  primary,  second- 
ary, or  probationary  students ;  and  many  more  as  barda. 
students,  and  teachers  of  instrumental  song  upon  the  harp 
and  crwth.  Players  on  crwths  with  three  strings,  tahorera, 
and  pipers,  were  reckoned  among  the  ignoble  peribrmers ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  had  only  a  penny 
fir  their  pains.  The  degrees  consisted  of  four  in  the  poeti- 
cal, and  five  in  tho  musical  faculty.  For  tho  ftiU  detaik 
relating  to  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pennant,  ut  supra, 
p.  467—4  74.  The  laws  of  GryfTy th  ap  Conan  recognise  the 
distribution  of  the  classes. 

*  No  public  festivity,'  says  Pennant,  *  mat  feast,  or  wed- 
ding could  be  duly  solemnised  without  the  presence  of  the 
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bards  and  minstrels.  A  glorious  emulation  arose  amon;^ 
them ;  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy.  In 
1176  the  Lord  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales,  made  a  prreat 
Aast  at  Christmas,  on  account  of  finishing  his  new  castle  at 
Aherteifl,  of  which  he  proclaimed  notice  through  all  Britain 
a  year  add  a  day  before :  great  was  the  resort  of  strangers, 
who  were  nobly  entertained,  so  thiit  none  departed  unsatis- 
fied. Among  deeds  of  arms,  and  variety  of  spectacles,  Rhys 
invited  all  the  banlA  of  Wales,  and  provided  chairs  for  them, 
which  were  placed  in  his  hall,  where  they  sat  and  disputed, 
and  sang,  to  show  their  skill  in  their  ri'spective  faculties ; 
after  which  he  bestowed  great  rewards  and  ricli  gifts  on  the 
Tictors.  The  bards  of  North  Wales  won  the  prizes  :  but 
the  minstrels  of  Rhvs's  household  excelled  in  their  faculty. 
On  this  occasion  the  Brawdwr  Llys,  or  judge  of  the  court, 
an  officer  filth  in  rank,  declared  aloud  the  victor,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  bard  for  his  fee  a  mighty  drinking-horn, 
made  of  the  horn  of  an  ox,  a  goldon  ring,  and  the  cushion 
on  which  he  sat  in  his  chair  of  dignity.*  (Pennant,  ut  supra, 
p.  475.) 

Since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  has  been  already 
laid,  no  royal  commission  has  been  issued  fi>r  holding  an 
eisteddfod  ;  but  individual  and  collective  exertions  have  nut 
been  wanting  of  later  years,  not  only  for  the  revival  of  the 
bardic  profession,  but  for  the  general  cultivation  and  en- 
couragement of  Welsh  literature.  The  Gwyneddigi»>n  So- 
ciety WQ8  established  for  this  purpose  in  1 770,  and  the  Cani- 
bHan  Society  in  181H.  Annual  meetings  have  also  b'.*en 
held  for  the  recitation  and  reward  of  prize-poems  and  per- 
formances upon  the  harp ;  and  another  society,  since  fonued, 
immediately  under  royal  patronage,  called  The  Cymmori- 
dion,  or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution. 

The  Irish  carr>'  the  history  of  their  bards  to  the  earliest 
date  of  the  supposed  Milesian  invasion.  The  details  of  that 
history,  in  a  diffuse  form,  arc  given  in  Walker's  Memoirs 
qfthe  Irish  Bard.%  4to.  Lend.  1 7«6. 

These  banls  were  of  three  classes :  1 .  The  OUamhain  Re- 
dan,  or  Fiiidhe,yfere  poets  who  turned  the  tenets  of  religion 
into  verse;  they  animated  the  troops  before  and  during  an 
engagement,  and  raised  the  war-song.  2.  The  Breitheam- 
h€un  (Brehons),  or  legislative  bards,  who  promulgated  the 
laws  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  or  monotonous  chant,  seated  in 
the  open  air.  3.  The  Seanachaidhe  were  antiquaries,  gene- 
alogists, and  historians ;  they  recorded  remarkable  events, 
and  presen'ed  the  genealogies  of  their  patrons  in  a  kind  of 
unpoetical  stanza.  Each  province  and  chief  had  a  Seanacha. 
Besides  these  three  orders  of  bards,  there  was  another  of  an 
inferior  kind,  composing  the  Cfeananaigh,  Crutairight 
Cloiairijfh,  Tiampanacht  and  Cuifleaunach,  all  of  whom 
took  their  several  names  from  the  instruments  on  which 
thev  professedly  played.  The  head  of  this  order  was  enti- 
tlea  Oiiamh'Beceol,  The  profession  of  these,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  banls,  was  horeditar}'. 

Warton  says,  we  are  informed  by  the  Irish  historians 
that  St.  Patrick,  when  he  converted  Ireland  to  the  Christian 
faith,  destroyed  three  hundred  volumes  of  the  songs  of  the 
Irish  hards.  Such  was  their  dignity  in  this  country,  that 
they  were  permitted  to  wear  a  Toho  of  the  same  colour  with 
that  of  the  royal  family.  They  were  constintlv  summoned 
to  a  triennial  festival,  and  the  most  approved  songs  deli- 
vered at  this  assembly  were  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  king's  historian  or  antir^uary.  Many  of  these 
compositions  are  referred  to  by  Keatnig  as  the  foundation 
of  his  History  nf  Ireland.  Ample  estates  were  appropriated 
to  them,  that  they  might  live  in  a  condition  of  independence 
mnd  ease.  The  ixissession  was  here<litary  ;  but  when  a  bard 
died,  his  estate  devolved  not  to  his  eldest  son,  but  to  such  of 
bis  fjraily  as  discovered  the  most  distinguished  talents  for 
poetry  and  music.  Every  principal  bard  retained  thirty  of 
inferior  note  as  his  attendants,  and  a  banl  of  the  teconaary 
class  was  followed  by  a  retinue  of  fiHeen.  They  seem  to 
have  been  at  their  height  in  the  year  558.  (See  Keating's 
History  of  Ireland,  pp.  1'27, 132,  370, 3 «0,  and  pref.  p.xxiii; 
Warton,  Hist.  I'.n^f.  Ptyet^  vol.  i.  Dissert,  i.  p.  40,  note '. 

According  to  Warton,  the  songs  of  the  Irish  banls  are  by 
tome  conceived  to  be  str(»ngly  marked  with  the  traces  of 
Scaldio  imagination,  and  the>e  traces  are  believed  still  to  sur- 
vive among  a  species  of  poetical  historians,  whom  they  call 
tale'tellcrtt,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Irish  bards.  A  >\  ritcrof  cfjual  elegance  and  veracity  relates, 
'  that  a  gentleman  (»f  the  north  of  Ireland  has  (»l)en  told  me 
of  his  own  e\perien'-e,  that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when 
)x  usofl  to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains  three  or  fourtlays  to- 


gether, and  laid  very  ill  in  the  night,  so  as  he  could  not  well 
sleep,  they  would  bring  him  one  of  those  Ule-tellers,  that 
when  he  lay  down  would  begin  a  story  of  a  king,  or  a  giant, 
a  dwarf,  and  a  damsel.'  (Sir  Wdliam  Temple's  li^says, 
part  iv.  p.  349.)  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  adds, '  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  Scandinavian  Scalds  were  well  known 
in  Ireland,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Welsh  bards  were  early  connected  with  the  Irish.  Even  so 
late  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  practice  continued  among 
the  Welsh  bards  of  nxuiiving  instructions  in  the  bardic  pro- 
fession from  Ireland.'  The  Welsh  bards  were  reformc<l  and 
regulated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  by  GryfTyth  ap  Conan, 
king  of  Wales,  in  1078.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  over 
with  him  from  Ireland  msiny  Irish  bards,  for  the  information 
and  improvement  of  the  Welsh.  Powell  acquaints  us,  that 
this  prince 'brought  over  with  him  from  Ireland  divers  cun- 
ning mu'^icians  into  Wales,  who  devised,  in  a  manner,  all 
t)ie  instrumental  music  now  there  used,  as  appeareth  as 
well  by  the  books  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by  the  names 
of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to  this  day.* 
{Hist.  nfCambr.  edit.  lObl,  p.  I'JI.) 

Tho  harp  said  to  have  belonged  to  Brien  Boiromh,  king 
of  Ireland,  who  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory  against  the  Danes 
on  the  plain  of  Contarf  near  Dublin,  in  1U14,  is  prcNerved, 
as  a  relic  of  bardism,  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  Right  llonourablo 
William  Conyngham,  in  17S*2. 

Spenser  {yieio  of  ihr  State  of  Ireland,  fol.  Dubl.  1633, 
p.  52)  gives  no  favourable  idea  of  the  Irish  bards  of  his 
time.  He  speaks  of  them  as  *  so  far  from  instructing  young 
men  in  moral  discipline,  that  they  themselvus  do  more 
deserve  to  be  sharply  disciplined ;  for  they  seldom  use  to 
choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the 
arguments  of  their  poems.'  He  continues,  '  If  a  young 
mind  cannot  rest,  if  he  be  not  still  busied  in  some  goodness, 
he  will  And  himself  such  business  as  shall  soon  busy  all 
about  him.  In  which,  if  he  shall  fmd  any  to  praise  him,  and 
to  give  him  encouragement,  as  those  Bards  and  Rythmers 
do  for  hrtle  reward,  or  a  share  of  a  stolen  cow,  then  waxeth 
he  most  insolent  and  half  mad  with  the  love  of  himself,  and 
of  his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  set  forth  such 
lewdness,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and 
painted  show  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises 
which  are  proper  to  virtue  itself.  As  of  a  most  notorious 
thief  and  wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  lifetime  of 
spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  banls  in  his  praise  will  say, 
that  he  was  none  of  the  idle  milk-sops  that  was  brought  up 
by  the  fireside,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms 
and  valiant  enterprises ;  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat 
before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword ;  that  he  lay  not  all 
night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  com- 
monly to  keep  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did 
light  his  candle  at  the  llames  of  their  houses,  to  lead  him 
in  the  darkness.  That  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the 
night  his  day;  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of 
wenches  to  yield  to  him,  but,  where  he  came,  he  took  by 
force  the  spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but  lamentation 
to  their  lovers ;  that  his  music  was  not  the  harp,  nor  lays  of 
love,  but  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of  armour;  and 
finally,  that  he  died  not  bewailed  of  manv,  but  made  many 
wail  when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  liis  death.'  This 
song,  he  adds,  when  it  was  first  made  and  sung  to  a  person 
of  high  degree  in  Ireland,  was  bought  (as  their  manner  is) 
fi>r  forty  crowns. 

(For  further  information,  exclusive  of  the  works  already 
quoted,  tho  reader  may  consult  Evans's  Disscrtatio  de 
BardxH ;  Jones's  Musical  and  Poetical  Belies  of  tht»  II  'eish 
Bards t  with  a  History  of  the  Bards  and  Druid ^^  4 to.  Lond. 
1794;  Sir  Richanl  Colt  Hoar».'s  Girafdus  CambreuKix, 
vol.  i.  p.  300—3 1 U  ;  and  Beauford's  Orifpn  and  Learning 
of  the  Irish  Bardw) 

BARDSTOWN,  or  BAIRDSTOWN,  is  tho  principal 
town  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  in  the  Uniteil  Stales  of 
America,  and  at  the  census  of  1M3U  contained  l<i'J5  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  is  situated  on  the  heofl-waters  of  Salt 
River,  and  is  aUnit  50  miles  S.E.  from  I^niiN\illt>,  and 
fiOti  miles  from  Washington.  The  place  has  impnveil 
rapidly  during  the  last  lew  years.  A  nnlcudami^ed  road  has 
been  (*ommeiiced  between  it  and  I^uisville,  which  it  is 
thought  will  still  more  advance  its  pn)s)>erity.  At  pre- 
sent Batdstown  is  only  of  im|)<>rtance  for  its  Ronmii  Catholic 
College  of  St.  Jos(*pii,  fouiidi*<l  in  181 'J.  This  e>t»blish- 
mcnt,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Cathulict 
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clergymen,  lin»  arcommocbtion  for  200  pupils.    The  num- 1     The  district  of  Bareilly  is  for  the  moAt  part  level,  tftd 
bor  ui'  professors  and  teadicrs,  in  lfi33,  was  14.    The  Ubrary    t>eing  abundantly  watered  by  the  Gan«?eii.  which  formt  ill 


contains  a)K)ut  5UUU  volumes;  and  there  is  a  ^Tood  philoso- 
phic ul  n|)paratus.  St.  Thomas's  seminary,  four  miles  from 
Hardstciwn,  was  established  in  1811.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Bunlstown,  and  is  an  ap{)endaKC  to  the 
Collejre  of  St.  Joseph.  (Tliompson's  Af^etin;  American 
A/m'itnit\  1H3-2,  1h:{3.  and  IS34.) 

BAKDSKY,  a  small  iilund  in  the  Irish  Sea»  beloufrin^ 
to  Ciirnarvtjnshirc,  in  North  Wales,  near  the  north  jwinl  of 
Carditran  Bay.  Its  distanre  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Braich  y  Pwll,  in  Can;:ir\-onshire,  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  h&lf :  its  length  is  somewhat  more  than 
two  miles  by  one  in  breadth,  fomprisiuf;  about  370  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  oc('U]>ied  by  a  mountainous 
ridife,  which  only  affords  fi«)d  for  a  few  sheep  and  rabbits. 
The  island  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  north  eiist  bv  the 
above  elevation,  the  sea  front  of  which  presents  |>er|H»ndicular 
and  projecting;  rlitis,  in  which  the  hazardous  trade  of  takin|r 
eiij^s,  by  the  adventurer  beinp  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  clitf.  is  ])ractised  durinjr  the  resort  of  puilins  and 
other  mi{;rator>'  birds  in  the  spring  season.  Bardsey  is 
only  accessible  to  the  mariner  on  the  soutli-enst  side,  where 
there  is  a  small  well- sheltered  harbour,  capable  of  admitting]: 
vessels  uf  thirtv  or  forty  tons  bunion.     The  S4)il  of  the  island 


boundary  to  the  west,  and  by  many  small  strcami,  the  Mil 
is  (Ten e rally  profluctive.  According  to  a  survey  made  Hi 
1815,  the  district  contained  4,458.380  small  be^^hs  of  Iftiid 
in  cultivation,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  2.266.280  rupeci 
(226,628/.)  At  that  time  there  were  3,362.022  begahs  (H 
for  cultivation,  but  not  under  tillage,  and  3,558,899  begiht 
of  entirely  waste  land.  Tlie  l>e«^h  is  about  one-third  MM 
Kn{;lish  acre. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Bareilly  are  the  same  aa  ara 
usually  cultivated  in  the  northern  (Mirts  of  Hindustan.  Tba 
only  description  of  produce  which  requires  any  partfenlar 
remark  is  a  si>ccics  of  rice  called  ba^matt,  signifying  per- 
fumed, which  is  considered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the 
b(*st  rice  exported  to  Europe  from  Patnu.  Sugar-eanes  and 
grain  are  among  the  objects  of  cultivation. 

In  summer,  notwithstanding  its  northern  poaition.  the 
heat  of  the  district  is  excessive ;  but  during  the  winter  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  on  the  north 
make  the  air  so  cold,  that  the  ihermometer  ia  soraetiBiei 
seen  below  the  freezing  i)oint,  and  water  it  fhxzen  even 
when  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  tent 

The  distri<'t  contains  several  considerable  towna.  Tbeae 
are,  in  addition  to  Bareilly  the  capital,  Budayoon*  Chun- 


is  chielly  argillaceous  and   is  tolerably  fertile,  producing  ,  dowsy.  Chilkeah,  Cossipoor,  Pillibeet.  Runpoor,  and  8hah- 
cxculleut  barley  and  wheat.     No  reptile  is  ever  seen  in  the    jehanpoor. 


island,  except  the  common  water-lizard,  a  circumstance 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  sheltering  woods. 
The  island  belongs,  or  did  belong  lately,  to  Ij>rd  New- 
borou^li,  and  its  rental  was  a  hundred  guineas  a-year,  let 
out  in  three  bargains.  The  population,  in  1 83 1 ,  was  eighty- 
four,  half  of  whom  were  males. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  probably  derived  from 
its  having  Ibrminl  a  refuge  to  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the 
•  Isle  of  Saints*  and  Vfth  Eri/it\  or  the  •  island  of  the  current,' 
on  account  of  the  rapid  current  which  sets  in  between  it  and 
the  main  land,  and  which  renders  the  passage  ditiicuU  and 
rather  unsafe.  The  name  of  *  Isle  of  Saints*  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  the  massacre  at 


Budayoon,  situated  in  28°  4'  N.  lat  and  78°  58' E.  long., 
IS  a  very  antient  place.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  when 
conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1203,  and  ii  lo  men- 
tione<l  by  Abul  Kazl ;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  iraportanee. 
Cbundowsy,  in  28^  26'  N.  lat.  and  78^  38'  B.  long.,  carried 
on  a  {Treat  trade  in  salt  before  the  cession  of  the  district  to 
the  English.  Chilkeah,  in  29°  24'  N.  lat.  and  79^  5'  B. 
long.,  is  a  place  of  importance  as  one  of  the  principal  marti, 
of  trade  with  Kumaon,  and  through  that  district  with  Tibel 
and  Tartary.  A  kind  of  fair  is  held  here  at  certain  leaaoni 
of  the  year,  when  temporary  huts  or  booths  are  erected,  in 
which  are  exposed  for  sale  English  woollen  and  eottoB 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product^f  Indian  looms.    Coaaipoai; 


Bangor  the  sur\-iving  monks  fled  hither  for  refuge.    It  is  '  in  '29"  11'  N.  lat.  and  78*'  16'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  givat 
certain  that  Bardsey  became  at  an  early  period  a  seat  of   trade  with  the  countries  to  the  nortn,  and  contains  aefenl 


religious  recluses;  and  although  the  precMse  period  when 
its  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  is  not  known,  it  is  con- 
cluded (hat  a  religious  house  must  have  existed  there  prior 
to  15 10,  when  Dubricius,  Aixdibishop  of  Caerleon,  having 
resigned  his  archbishopric,  retired  thither.  The  monks  of 
XhU  abbey  are  stated  in  monkish  legends  to  have  enjoyed, 
while  they  continued  virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
dying  in  regular  succession,  the  oldest  going  first,  so  that  it 
was  always  known  whose  turn  would  be  next;  but  this  pri- 
vilege was  withdrawn  when  they  became  corrupt.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  amounte<l  to  the  gross 
sum  of  .')></.  Gs.2^(!.,  the  clear  revenue  amounting  to  46/.  1*. 
4}jti.  Its  site  is  now  only  discoverable  by  numerous  graves 
lined  with  stone,  and  a  large  antient  building,  said  to  have 
been  the  abbot's  lo^lge,  now  occupicfl  in  tenements  by  some 
of  thejnhabitants.  A  sin^:ular  luined  chapel  or  oratory,  not 
far  distant,  consists  of  a  long  vaulted  room,  with  an  insu- 
lated stone  altar  near  the  east  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad 
weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants  reads  the  liturgy  in  this 
cba|)el  to  the  rest :  but  the  regular  parochial  duties  are  per- 
formed at  the  parish  church  of  Abcrdaron,  on  the  op^xtsite 
juoinoMtory.  (Pciuiant's  Tout  in  Wales;  Bingley's  xVorM 
U\t!fs;  Evans's  Beautien  of  North  Wnlrif ;  Dugdale's  Mo- 
tiasticon,  edit.  18J3.) 

BAREILLY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of 
Delhi,  in  Hindustan,  situated  l>etwccn  'Jn"  und  30°  N.  lat. 
Tills  district  formed  part  of  Rohilcund  previous  to  the  con- 
tjuest  of  that  country,  in  177-J,  by  the  British  acting  in  the 
name  of  Sliuja  ud  Dowlah,  vi/ier  of  Oudc.  In  1801  the 
district  of  Bareilly  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by 
the  vizier,  nnw  king  of  Oude,  in  return  for  a  ])ecuniary  sub- 
sidy, and  in  consider.ilion  of  the  military  aid  affonled  by  the 
British  a>;ainst  the  menaced  invasion  by  Zcmaun  Shah,  the 
king  of  the  Afghans,  whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  restore 
llio  ]Hi\vcr  t)f  the  Mogul  emperors. 

Haivilly  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kumaon  hills,  on 
llio  s  mill  and  e:l^t  by  the  remain  in  tr  territory  of  the  king  of 
Oude,  and  on  the  west  it  bus  Moradabad,  Allighur,  and 
iMiruckliiihad.  In  the  Institutes  of  Akbar,  this  district  ia 
described  under  the  name  of  Budayoon:  its  name  before  the 
«  nil  I  nest  by  the  Rob  ill  as  was  Kuthair. 


wealthy  inhabitants.  A  tank,  to  which  great  aanetit^jr  k 
attrihuted,  is  the  cause  of  many  Hindu  pilgrima  Tiaitnig 
this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  teninlei.  Pilli- 
beet, in  -..s  12'  N.  lat.  and  79"  42'  E.  long.,  is  built  on  tfaa 
banks  of  the  Gurrah.  which  is  navigable  onlv  during  the 
rainy  season.  This  town  carried  on  a  consiiierable  trade 
previous  to  its  cession  to  the  English,  which  it  theni  for  the 
mi -St  pait,  lost,  but  its  commerce  is  now  somewhat  leriring. 
The  town  is  celebnite<i  as  being  the  principal  plaee  of  Hue 
for  a  particularly  tine  description  uf  rice,  noted  all  over  Up- 
per Hindustan  for  its  briUiant  whiteness,  and  known  in 
commerce  as  Pillibeet  rice.  A  very  elegant  moM|ue  waa 
built  here  during  the  dominion  of  the  Robillaa.  Tlie  towna 
of  Rampook,  Sha.hjkhanpooRi  and  Bariilly,  nqniin 
more  detailed  notices. 

The  roads  and  bridges  arc  generally  better  maintained  in 
Bareilly  than  in  most  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  the  backeiy 
or  cart  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  ia  more  com- 
modious than  that  used  in  the  lower  provinces.  The  trade 
with  Kumaon,  and  with  the  countries  beyond  to  Ae  north, 
is  mostly  managed  by  means  of  goats,  which  carry  their 
loads  to  Very  great  distances,  even  as  far  as  Tibet,  ano^a 
the  mountains :  this  trade  consists  principally  in  chintiet, 
salt,  raw  sugar,  cotton  gtxids,  cutlery,  and  trinketa. 

Bet  wren  tlie  date  of  its  conquest  in  1774,  and  its  oaasion 
to  the  East  India  Company  in  IHOI,  Bareilly  declined  con- 
siderably in  prosperity,  owing  to  miseovemment ;  and  laige 
tracts  of  land,  which  had  previously  been  under  cultivation, 
were  allowed  to  run  waste.  The  system  of  order  and  the 
sei'urity  for  property  which  have  followed  the  establishment 
of  British  authority,  have  restore<l  its  an:ient  prosperon 
condition,  which  is  said  to  be  progressively  advancing. 

The  natives  of  this  district  are  a  tall  and  handsome 


of  men.  Formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  popular 
tion  followed  the  trade  of  war,  serving  readily  under  any 
chief  who  would  take  them  into  pay.  The  armies  of 
Ilolkar  and  of  Jeswunt  Rao  were  partly  recruited  horn  Ba- 
reilly. The  sovereii^nty  of  the  English  put  a  stop  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  for  a  time  the  people,  thus  deprived  of 
their  favourite  occupation,  were  in  consequence  unfriendly 
to  the  British  government ;  by  degrees,  however,  they  have 
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been  weaned  from  thU  turbulent  dispoiiiion,  and  hare 
turned  to  jieaceable  employments.  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  numbers  in  this  di)i- 
trirt.  but  no  census  or  classification  has  ever  been  made  by 
which  the  exact  proportions  could  be  ascertained. 

(Milla's  History  qf  British  India ;  Papers  in  Appendix 
to  Reports  of  Committee  o/  House  (if  Commons  on  the 
Affairs  of  India.) 

BAREILLY,  the  capital  town  of  the  district  Bareilly,  is 
situated  in  28®  23'  N.  lat.,  and  79^  16'  E.  long.  This  town 
stands  on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  united 
stream  of  the  Jooah  and  Sunkra  rivers,  about  forty  miles 
N.W.  of  the  Ganges.  It  came  into  possession  of  the  British 
in  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  to  them  of  the  district 
of  Bareilly,  and  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  civil  establish- 
ment and  a  circuit  court,  having  jurisdiction  over  nine  other 
aubordmate  districts. 

The  town  of  Bareilly  is  extensive:  when  a  survey  was 
made  in  182*2  it 'was  found  to  contain  13,926  houses  and 
■hops,  and  65,795  inhabitants :  of  these  about  two-tliirds 
were  Hindus,  and  one-third  Mohammedans.  The  principal 
street  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  housed,  al- 
though low  (many  of  them  having  only  one  story),  are  well 
built:  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  little 
better  than  huts.  The  civil  and  military  sen'ants  of  the 
East  India  Company  reside  in  cantonments  outside  the 
town  to  the  south ;  where  a  kind  of  citadel  has  been 
built,  stroofT  enough  to  protect  the  European  inhabitants 
from  any  attack  of  the  natives.  The  building  of  this  tbrti- 
fieatiun  was  undertaken  after  the  quelling  of  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  natives  in  1810,  which  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  impose  a  small  tax  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  local  police:  this  insurrection  was  not  suppressed 
until  many  lives  had  been  lost  on  both  sides. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bareilly  show  much  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  sword-cutlery  and  various  other  objects, 
aurh  as  fine  carpeting,  embroidery,  jewellery,  book-binding, 
and  engranng.  The  town  is  likewise  noted  for  its  brass 
manufactures  and  cabinet  work;  many  of- the  Company's 
stations  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India  are  supplied  from 
Bareilly  with  various  articles  of  household  furniture,  which 
are  conveniently  and  beautifully  made. 

Bareilly  lies  about  half  way  between  Lucknow  and  Delhi, 
and  is  distant  from  Agra  129  miles,  from  Benares  345  miles, 
from  Calcutta  805  miles,  from  Delhi  142  miles,  and  from 
Pnonab  910  miles,  travelling  distances. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mills's  His* 
torp  of  British  India;  Report  of  Committee  qf  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India. ) 

BAREITH,  or  BAYREUTH.    [See  Bairkuth.] 

BARE  LINE.     [See  Gkodesy.] 

BARE'TTI,  JOSEl*II.  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1716. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but 
young  Baretti  feeling  a  dislike  to  it,  loft  his  fieither's  house 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  went  to  Guastalla,  where  he  had 
an  uncle,  who  placed  him  as  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house. 
Here  he  applii^d  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  poetry, 
and  he  took  particular  delight  in  the  facetious  style  of  coni- 
pOHition  in  which  Bt'rni  excelle<l.  Among  the  prose  writers, 
Mnvenuto  C*ellini  was  his  favourite.  After  a  few  years  he 
left  the  counting-house,  and  went  to  Milan  and  Venice, 
wliere  he  became  acquainted  with  Gasparo  Gozzi,  Passeroni, 
Parini,  and  other  literary  men  of  that  ago.  At  Venkw  he 
was  employed  by  a  iKkiksellcr  to  translate  Comeillo's  plays 
into  Italian  ;  and  in  the  same  city  he  entered  into  a  literary  ' 
flontroversy  with  a  Doctor  Schiavo,  in  which  he  displayed  ' 
oonsiderable  viitlence.  On  his  return  to  Turin,  in  1 747,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  a  professor  of  that  university,  of 
the  name  of  Bartoli ;  but  the  pamphlet  was  suppressed  bv  I 
the  n^nt  of  the  university,  ana  Baretti  being  reprimande<1,  > 
determined  upon  leaving  Italy.  He  had  early  applicil  to 
the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  in  1 751  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  employeil  himself  as  a  teacher  of  lialian. 
Ai'tcr  he  had  begun  to  reside  in  l^)ndon,  he  translated  into 
English  the  thirty -third  Canto  of  Dante's  Infrrnn,  which 
contains  the  episode  of  Ugulino,  and  also  Horace's  Carmen 
Saruiare.  In  1757  he  published  the  Italian  Library^ 
which  was  an  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  inoeit 
valuable  authors  of  Italy,  with  a  short  history  of  the  Italian 
languaire  :  this  work  is  valuable  as  a  catalogue.  Having 
becfime  known,  he  was  appointed  secretar\'  for  the  foreiun 
correspondence  to  the  Royal  Acadsiny  of  t'ainting.  Sculp- 


ture, and  Architecture.  In  1760  he  set  off  on  a  tour  with 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  namo  of  Southwell,  went  to 
Lisbon,  and  thence  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south 
of  France,  to  Italy.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  journey  in 
his  Lettare  Famii^Uuri,  published  at  Milan  in  I  vols.,  1 762, 
which  being  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  relating  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  two  countries  then  little  visited  by  travellers, 
attracted  consi«lerable  attention.  He  afterwanls  recast  his 
work  into  English,  and  published  it  witli  considerable  addi- 
tions, under  the  title  of  A  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa, 
4  vols.  12mo.,  Dublin,  177U. 

He  spent  several  years  after  his  return  to  Italy  between 
Turin,  Milan,  and  \enico;  in  which  last  city  he  began  a 
critical  journal,  called  Frusta  Litteraria,  the  Literary 
Scourge,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  Italy.  His 
object  was  to  reclaim  the  generality  of  Italian  writers  of 
his  time  from  their  too  great  attention  to  words  and  mere 
rhetoric,  and  to  direct  their  minds  to  logical  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  But  he  conducted  his  journal  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness,  and  became  involved  in  personal  quar- 
rels with  several  writers  of  some  note,  and  among  others 
with  Father  Appiano  Buonafede,  a  monk  high  in  rank,  of 
the  order  of  Celestines,  and  himself  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning,  who  published  a  reply  to  Baretti,  under 
the  title  of  Jl  bue  pedoiff^o.  The  controversy  between 
these  two  was  carried  on  with  a  virulence  of  personal  in- 
vective that  reminds  us  of  the  scandalous  quarrels  of  Valla 
and  Poggio,  and  was  disgraceful  to  both  the  combatants. 
Buonafede  being  a  man  of  high  connexions,  Baretti  thought 
it  prudent  to  leave  Venice,  and  he  accord  in  uly  repaired, 
in  1765.  to  Ancona,  where  he  went  on  publishing  his  jour- 
nal, affixing  to  it  the  false  locaUty  of  Trento.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  discontinued  it,  having  pnblishefl  the  33rd 
Number,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  England  ho  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Italy,  with  Obaertatwns  on  the  Mistakes  of 
Travellers  with  regard  to  that  Country,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1769 :  this  work  is  a  series  of  strictures  on  a  Tour  in 
Italy  by  a  Di*.  Sharp,  who  had  judged  the  Italians  very  super- 
ficially, and  spoken  of  them  very  dogmatically.  Baretti  took 
up  the  defence  of  his  countrymen  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
His  book  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  pretty  l^air  account 
by  an  Italian  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  country  in 
the  last  century,  long  before  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  last 
forty  years.  He  sold  the  manuscript,  acconling  to  his  own 
statement,  for  200/.  He  also  wrote  a  dissertation  in  French 
Sur  Shakspeare  et  3/.  de  Voltaire,  in  which  he  refuted  many 
errors  which  Voltaire  had  made  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare, 
and  exposed  his  liip|iancy  in  judging  of  the  lan^naf^e  and 
literature  of  foreign  nations,  such  as  the  English  and  tlio 
Italian,  with  which  he  was  very  superflcially  acquainted, 
and  into  the  spirit  of  which  he  could  not  enter.  Tiiis  little 
book  is  written  with  much  critical  tulent  and  great  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  the  overgrown  reputation  Voltaire  then  enjoyed. 

Baretti  published  an  Italian  Grammar,  mv\  an  Italian 
and  English  Dictionary,  in  two  vols.  Ito.,  which  supersetled 
the  former  one  of  Altieri ;  it  has  since  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  is  still  much  in  use.  He  also  c<mi piled  a 
Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  fol.,  London,  1  778. 

One  evening  as  Baretti  was  going  to  the  Academy  ho 
found  himself  unexpecte<lly  involved  in  a  street  brawl. 
Being  attacked  by  several  men,  he  drew  his  penknife  and 
wounded  one  of  the  assailants,  who  soon  after  died.  He 
was  tried  on  tho  capital  charge,  made  his  own  deicnce.  and 
was  acquitted  by  the  jurv.  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Garrick,  on  the  trial,  gave  favourable  evidence  as  to 
his  character. 

In  1 782  Baretti  obtained  an  increase  of  his  ssilary  as 
secri^tary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  wliich,  aiMeil  to  tho  profits 
derivetl  from  his  literar)'  lalK>urs,  enabled  him  to  live  in 
decent  comfort  till  1783,  when  he  died  in  Loi)di»n.  in  his 
75th  year.  He  was  acf^uainted  with  many  of  the  Kntrlibh 
literary  men  of  his  time,  ami  espei'ially  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  friendHhip. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  letters  s))eaks  ver\'  favourably  of 
Baretti's  book  of  travels,  and  states,  on  Buretti's  own  aiithr»- 
nty,  that  he  was  the  first  man  that  ever  reccive<l  money  for 
cop>  right  in  Itdily.  (Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Jrthn^on, 
edited  by  J.W.  Croker.  see  Index,  Baretti.  ;)ci««ifrr .-  ainong 
other  particulars  concerning  Barviti  in  this  work,  are  copies 
of  three  very  friendly  letters  from  Johnson  in  1761-2,  alter 
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Buretti  had  rcturnwl  to  Italy.)  Among  Barctli's  later  works 
the  following  deserves  mention:— -4 «  Introduction  to  the 
most  useful  European  Lang f fines,  consLting  of  Select  Pas- 
sages from  the  most  celebrated  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
Authors,  with  Translations  as  close  as  j^ssible.  8vo.  London, 
1 772.  The  passages  are  all  from  prose  t^  riters,  and  each  pas- 
sage is  translated  into  three  languages  in  parallel  columns, 
so  as  to  give  at  one  view  the  manner  &  expressing  the  same 
sentence  in  each  of  the  four  languages.  Baretti  aimed 
chiefly  at  exactness  in  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
(Mazzuchclli,  Scrittori  dlialia;  Ugoni,  delta  Letteratura 
Italiana, 

BARFLEUR,  a  small  fishing  town  in  France,  in  the 

Seninsula  of  Cotcntin,  or  Cotantin,  now  included  in  the 
epartment  of  Manclie.  As  it  is  not  on  any  of  the  great 
roads  of  France,  we  cannot  give  its  exact  distance  from 
the  capital,  hut  it  is  prohahly  about  15  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Valognes,  which  is  204  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Cherbourg. 

The  name  of  this  town  has  been  variously  written,  and 
it  had  another  name  also,  that  of  Val  dc  Cere,  but  Burlleur 
is  the  most  common  appellation.  In  former  days  it  wus  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  and  had  a  good  port.  It 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  888,  by  the  celebrated  Northman 
Hastings,  like  all  the  other  towns  of  Cotentin  ;  but  it 
rose  again  into  importance,  which  it  probably  owed  to  its 
port,  then  accounted  the  best  in  Normandy.  Barileur 
was  the  common  place  of  embarkation  or  landing  for  the 
kings  of  England  of  the  Norman  race,  when  they  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  it  was  here  that  William,  son  of  If  enry  I., 
embarked  previously  to  his  shipwreck  in  1 120.  With  the 
rest  of  Normandy  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
France ;  but  in  1346  it  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, who  plundered  the  town  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tants. Bartieur  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  port 
being  neglected  was  filled  with  sand,  and  is  now  only  sufficient 
for  small  boats  which  draw  little  water.  The  place  has  sunk 
into  insignificance.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fresh  and  salt 
fish,  and  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  peas, 
beans,  flax,  linen  yarn,  hemp,  and  butter.  The  Dictionnaire 
Universel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1 804)  assigns  to  Barfleur  a 
population  of  893.  We  havo  no  authority  of  later  date. 
There  existed  before  the  Revolution  a  convent  of  Augustin 
monks,  founded  for  that  onler,  or  given  to  them  by  Philip  IV. 
He  Bet)  of  France,  in  1286. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin 
bears  the  name  of  Cape  Barfleur.  It  is  in  49°  43'  N.  lat., 
1**  16'  W.  long.  All  this  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  fish,  {Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France; 
Expilly.) 

BARGA'GLI,  SCIPICNE,  was  born  at  Siena,  in  Tus- 
cany, of  a  patrician  family,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  became  distinguisheil  as  an  elegant  writer, 
and  Was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Intranati  of  Siena, 
as  well  as  of  the  Venetian  academy  which  was  instituted 
at  Venice  in  1593.  Hargagli's  principal  works  are,  1. 
/  Trattenimenti,  4to.  Venice,  1587,  which  by  some  is  called 
Bargagli's  novels.  In  imitation  of  Boccaccio's  Decamerone, 
the  author  supposes  four  ladies  and  five  young  men  to  meet 
at  carnival  time  in  1555,  at  Siena,  while  that  city  was  suf- 
fering all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  siege,  and  to  en- 
tertain each  other  by  proposing  and  answering  questions 
concerning  love-matters,  after  which  each  of  the  party  tells 
a  tale.  Bargagli's  tales  are  neither  loose  in  their  meaning 
or  images,  nor  indecent  in  their  language.  The  work  be- 
gins with  a  powerful  description  of  the  horrors  which  the 
people  of  Siena  had  to  encounter  in  1554-5,  while  besieged 
oy  the  united  forces  of  Ciiarles  V.  and  of  Cosmo,  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  previous  to  the  final  extinction  of  their 
republic.  It  is  a  faithful  historical  account,  and  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  intense  interest.  2.  Dell'  Imprese,  4to. 
Venice,  1594.  Tliis  is  a  work  of  considerable  erudition 
concerning  the  origin  and  symbolic  language  of  devices 
and  mottoes  which  were  assumed  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  by 
knights  at  tournaments  or  on  setting  off  on  some  expedi- 
tion, many  of  which  became  perpetuated  ni  the  escutcheons 
and  armorial  bearings  of  noble  families,  while  others  were 
assumed  by  academics  and  other  societies.  This  book  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject.  Bargagli 
dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Count  Palatine,  with  the  privilege  of  adding  the 
double-headed  eagle  to  his  coat  of  arms.  The  third  work 
uf  BurgagU  19  U  Turamino  ovvero  del  Parlure  e  dello 


Scriver  Sanese,  4to.  Siena,  1602,  a  dialogue  on  the  Tuiolli 
dialects  of  Tuscany,  and  especially  on  that  of  Sienm,  ex- 
plaining the  principal  differences  of  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation between  that  and  the  Florentine  dialect,  aa  well  u 
the  difference  in  certain  words  used  by  each  to  signify  the 
same  objects.  The  Turamino  ^ives  a  list  of  old  SieneM 
writers,  especially  poets,  beginnmg  from  the  thirteenth  oea- 
tuiT.  It  is  a  work  of  some  interest  to  philologiete  uid 
Italian  scholars.  Bargagli  wrote  other  minor  worke  both 
in  prose  and  verse.    He  died  in  1612. 

His  brother  Girolamo,  who  was  a  professor  of  law,  and 
afterwards  a  counsellor  of  some  note  in  his  native  city,  waa 
likewise  an  author.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Diaiogodei 
Giuorhi  che  nelle  Vegghie  Sanest  si  usano  di  faret  8vo. 
Venice,  1575,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  numerous  loeial 
games  which  used  to  be  and  are  still  occasionidly  played  in 
Italy  among  friendly  parties  assembled  to  pass  together  the 
winter  evenings,  and  in  which  there  is  often  a  coniiderahla 
display  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  quickness  of  repartee,  and 
shrewdness  in  guessing.  The  author  justly  condemns  those 
licentious  equivocations  or  indecent  allusions  which  are  at 
times  resorted  to  in  these  games.  This  book  has  been  by 
some  erroneously  attributed  to  Scipione  BaigaglL  (Mas- 
zuchelli,  Scrittori  d Italia.) 

BARGAIN.  This  wonl  is  immediately  deriTed  into  the 
English  language  from  the  French  Barguigner ;  and  per- 
haps ultimately  from  the  Italian  Bargagnare,  Its  etymo- 
logy is  quite  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  havo  been  frequently 
used  in  the  middle  ages  to  signify  the  arrangement  of  tfate 
terms  of  a  contract  of  purchase.  (See  Ducange,  GUasar.  ad 
verbum  Barcaniare.)  In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  used  in 
English  law ;  and  when  a  bargain  and  sale  of  goods  is 
mentioned,  the  bargain  denotes  the  arrangement  of  the 
terms  upon  which  one  sells  and  another  buys ;  and  the  sale 
expresses  the  completion  of  the  contract  so  as  to  pass  the 
property  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  such  eases  the 
seller  is  called  the  bargainor,  and  the  buyer  is  termed  the 
bargainee.  The  two  parts  of  the  transaction  taken  together 
constitute  the  whole  contract  of  buying  and  selling  perwnal 
goods  so  as  effectually  to  change  the  property.  In  oidcik 
however,  to  give  validity  to  this  contract,  it  is  essential  thai 
there  should  be  a  consideration  given  or  promised  by  the 
bargainee  to  the  bargainor.  Thus  if  a  man  verbally  agrees 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  and  I  neither  pay  him  nor  promise  hii^ 
any  thing  for  it,  this  is  what  the  English  law,  following  the 
civil  law,  calls  nudum  pactum,  a  naked  bargain,  and  not  i^ 
sale,  and,  being  wholly  void,  will  not  pass  the  property  ia 
the  horse  to  me. 

The  term  Bargain  and  Sale  is  now  much  more  ge^eralljf 
used  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  denote  a  kind  of  conveyanoe 
of  real  property,  which  derives  its  effect  from  the  statute 
27  H.  VIII.  c.  10,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Uses. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  before  that  statute,  it  was  the 
custom  throughout  England  to  convey  landsi  to  uses :  that 
is  to  say,  the  legal  possession  of  them  was  vested  in  one 
person,  while  the  use  or  beneficial  interest  was  ei^oyed  by 
another,  who  was  called  the  cestuique  use.  This  praotiee 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  monastio 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statutes  of  mort* 
main,  which,  while  they  prohibited  a  direct  conveyanee  te 
those  corporations,  did  not  in  terms  extend  to  alienations 
to  third  persons  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  religious  houMB. 
This  defect  was  afterwards  remedied  by  the  statute  IS 
Ric.  II.  c.  5,  which  rendered  uses  subject  to  the  penalties 
ini]>osed  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  But  the  practice  ef 
conveying  land  to  uses  was  found  to  be  attended  with  an 
much  convenience,  that  it  still  continued  with  respeet  ta 
estates  of  private  individuals.  The  courts  of  common  lai^ 
indeed,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  title  than  that  of 
the  person  who  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  land.  But 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  ground  that  the  legal 
tenants  were  bound  in  conscience  to  perform  the  trusts  ne 
which  the  land  was  vested  in  them,  used  to  interfbre  to  ooDip 
pel  them  to  account  for  the  profits  of  the  land  to  the  e^tmqim 
use,  and  to  dis^xise  of  it  according  to  his  directions. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Squity 
over  trusts,  which  has  since  assumed  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated a  shape.  The  interest  in  the  use,  being  a  creation 
of  Courts  of  Equity,  was  of  course  subject  to  the  modifi- 
cations imposed  by  those  courts.  Hence,  they  permitted 
uses  to  pass  by  the  will  of  cestuique  use  at  a  time  when 
land  itself  was  not  devisable  except  by  particular  custom. 
Again,  uses  were  not  subject  to  aids  reliefs,  wardsbipt  mas- 
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riage,  escheat,  or  any  other  feudal  incident,  nor  liable 
for  the  debts  of  cesluiquc  use. 

The  use  being,  in  contemplation  of  equity,  thus  separated 
from  the  possession  of  the  land,  it  followed  that  the  alien- 
ation of  the  one  might  be  made  without  })arting  with  the 
other.  Thus,  if  a  person,  possessed  of  an  estate  in  fe\;- 
simple,  made  a  bargain  with  another  that  the  estate  should 
be  his,  but  retained  possession  of  the  property,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (provided  the  bargain  was  grounded  upon  a  suffi- 
cient consideration)  looked  upon  the  bargainer  as  holding  the 
estate  to  the  use  of  the  person  from  whom  the  consideration 
proceeded,  and  who  was,  according  to  the  dictates  of  good  con- 
science, to  be  treated  as  the  real  owner  of  the  estate.  Equity, 
however,  following  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  not  to  enforce  a 
nudum  pact  unit  refused  to  compel  the  performance  of  any 
agreements  except  such  as  were  founded  either  on  good  or 
valuable  consideration.  These  two  classes  of  contracts  gave 
rise  to  two  new  kinds  of  conveyance,  which,  though  dis- 
regarded by  the  courts  of  common  law,  became  operative 
in  equity.  The  first,  namely  a  conveyance  on  a  good  con- 
sideration, was  where  the  owner  of  the  estate,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  intended  marriage,  or  of  the  love  which  ho  bore 
his  actual  wife,  child,  or  other  blood  relation,  agreed  by 
deed  to  hold  the  estate  for  the  use  of  such  wife,  child,  or 
blood  relation.  This  was  called  a  covenant  to  stand  seised, 
from  the  word  '  seisin,*  which  in  English  law  signifies 
possession  of  a  freehold  estate.  The  other  was  where  the 
contract  was  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration  ;  namely, 
one  consisting  of  money  or  money's  worth  (as  rent,  or  ser- 
vices incident  to  feudal  tenure),  and  was  called  a  bargain 
and  sale.  It  was  originally  a  mere  contract  for  sale ;  but  in 
process  of  time  it  became  a  mode  of  settlement  of  land,  in 
which  case  the  courts  of  c([uity  did  not  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  the  consideration,  provided  it  were  valuable 
according  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  process  of  time,  the  inconvenience  of  separating  the 
real  from  the  ostensible  ownership  of  the  land  was  found  to 
counterbalance  any  advantages  that  might  have  been  acci- 
dentally derived  from  the  system.  The  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  of  England,  in  permitting 
secret  alienations  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  open  and  no- 
torious conveyances  of  former  times,  opened  a  wide  door  to 
fraud.  The  feudal  lords,  in  particular,  su fibred  by  the  system 
of  uses  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  legislative  enactments 
were  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  order  to  remedy  the 
e\iL  [See  Uses.]  At  length  the  legislature,  in  the  27th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  by  a  lx>l(l  enactment  abolished  the 
distinction  between  ownership  of  the  land  and  ownership  of 
the  use,  by  transferring  uses  into  possession,  that  is  to  say, 
by  giving  to  the  person  who  had  formerly  only  an  interest 
in  the  use,  a  perfect,  indefeasible,  le^-al  estate  in  the  land. 
So  that  where  a  person  before  the  statute  Oiaving  a  freehold 
estate  in  lands)  had  agieed,  for  good  or  valuable  considera- 
tion, that  the  use  of  such  lands  should  belong  to  another,  the 
statute  divested  the  bargainer  of  all  interest  in  the  land,  and 
conferred  upon  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  was 
made  (or,  in  legal  language,  the  bargainee),  the  same  estate 
in  the  land  that  he  formerly  had  in  the  use.  But  it  is  to 
be  obsen'ed,  that  if  the  bargainer  had  an  estate  less  than 
freehold  in  the  land  (as  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years),  the 
statute,  which  provides  only  for  cases  where  persons  are 
tnwd  to  the  use  of  others,  was  held  nut  to  apply.  Therefore, 
in  that  case  the  bargainee  was  left  to  his  remedy  in  equity 
as  before.  But  in  conveyances  of  freehold  estates,  the 
statute  gives  such  a  title  to  the  bargainee  as  he  can  enforce 
in  a  court  of  law  without  having  recurrence  to  equity. 
The  operation  of  the  conveyance  has  been  well  descril>ed  to 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  bargain  first  vests  the  use,  and 
then  the  statute  vests  the  possession  in  the  bargainee.  The 
words  of  the  statute  extend  to  every  species  of  real  property 
(except  copyhold  estates),  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
whether  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder.  Therefore, 
all  such  property  (if  ai'tually  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  use)  may  he  the  subject  of  conveyance  by 
bargain  and  sale.  (Sanders  On  Utes  and  Trusts,  vol.  i. 
p.  1  u7 :  and  vol.  ii.  p.  5 1 .) 

The  legislature  having  thus  given  a  legal  effect  to  this 
equitable  mode  of  transfer  of  property,  proceeded  in  tlie  same 
session  to  provide  against  its  being  turned  into  an  instru- 
ment of  fraud.  The  seciet  nature  4>f  uses  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  as  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  fur  their  abolition.  To  prevent  the  same 
objection  liou  arising  to  the  couveyauco  by  bargain  and 


sale  under  the  statute,  the  stotute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16,  pro- 
vided that  no  bargain  and  sale  should  operate  to  pass  an 
estate  of  freehold,  unless  made  by  writing  indented, 
sealed,  and  enrolled  in  one  of  the  king's  courts  of  record 
at  Westminster,  or  with  the  custos  rotulorum,  and  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
or  counties  where  the  lands  bargained  and  sold  lay,  or  two 
of  them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was 
to  be  one :  the  enrolment  to  be  macle  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  writing.  The  act  contains  an  excep- 
tion of  lands  lying  within  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  cor- 
porate, where  the  mayors  or  other  officers  have  authority,  or 
Iiave  lawfully  used  to  enrol  any  evidences,  deeds,  or  other 
writings.  A  bargain  and  sale,  therefore,  of  such  lands, 
operates  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  date  of  the 
conveyance.  The  writing  required  by  this  statute  must  be 
a  deed ;  t.  e„  must  be  delivered  as  well  as  seaJed,  as  the 
requisition  that  it  be  indented  implies ;  for  the  indented 
edge  of  the  parchment  is  a  symbol  of  a  duplicate  of  the 
writing  being  in  the  hands  of  anoUier  contracting  party. 
(Burton  on  Real  Property,  p.  140;  and  see  Deed,  In- 
denture.) 

Tlie  enrolment  of  a  bargain  and  sale  is  a  copy  of  the 
deed  upon  parchment  preser\-ed  in  the  records  of  the  court : 
and  as  the  statute  requires  this  to  be  made  within  six 
months,  without  saying  calendar  months,  it  is  understood, 
according  to  a  well  known  rule  of  law,  to  mean  lunar 
months,  consisting  each  of  twenty-eight  days.  But  a  re- 
cent statute  for  the  abohtion  of  fines  and  recoveries  (3  and  4 
Wm.  IV.  cap.  74)  provides  (s.  41)  that  bargains  and  sales 
made  in  pursuance  of  that  act  shall  be  good  if  enrolled 
within  six  calendar  months.  The  deed  may  be  enrolled 
upon  proof  of  its  due  execrution,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  bargainer. 

As  the  statute  of  enrolments  obstructs  the  operation  of 
the  conveyance  until  it  be  enrolled,  frequent  questions  have 
arisen  in  our  courts  as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  bargainee 
in  tlu'  interval  between  the  execution  of  tlio  deed  and  the 
enro.it-.eiit.  For  most  purposes  the  enrolment  has  a  retro- 
speciivu  relation  to  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  enrolment  were  immediate.  But 
it  has  been  held  that,  altlvmgh  the  bargainee  of  a  reversion 
is  entitled  to  the  rent  incurred  Iwtween  the  delivery  and 
the  (Enrolment,  yet  if  the  tenant  |)ay  the  rent  to  the  bar- 
gainer, the  payment  is  lawful,  and  the  bargainer  is  not 
com]K'llable  at  law  to  account  for  it.  Again,  it  seems  that, 
if  a  bargainee  befoi-e  enrolment  convey  the  estate  by  bar- 
gain and  sale  to  another  person,  and  then  enrol  the  first 
deed,  the  second  dee<l  is  void,  though  it  be  afterwards  en- 
rolled. So  a  lease  made  by  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  is 
not  valid.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Sanders  on 
Uhes  and  Trusta^  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  The  74th  section  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.  C4ip.  74,  provides  that  every  deed  to 
be  enrolled  under  that  act  shall  taEe  effect  as  if  enrrjlment 
had  not  been  required,  but  shall  l)e  void  against  a  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideration  claiming  under  a  deed  subse- 
quent in  date  but  enrolled  before  the  other. 

Enrolments  of  bargains  and  sales  of  freehold  land  being 
considered  as  deeds  of  record  have  been  deemed  so  far 
worthy  to  be  assimilated  in  their  nature  to  recoids  as  to 
render  a  copy  of  an  enrolment  admissible,  in  the  firbt  in- 
stance, as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  without  any  actual 
proof  of  its  execution.  This  cannot  be  the  ca^e  with 
any  other  kind  of  deed,  except  where  the  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  adverse  party,  who  refuses,  after  notice 
given,  to  produce  it.  But  statute  10  Anne,  c.  18,  s.  3,  in 
conformity  (as  it  fs  said)  with  former  usage,  has  given  to 
enrolments  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  ^ale  the  same  pri\  ilege 
with  other  records,  by  making  copies  of  tliein  uf  the  same 
force,  when  producetl  in  evidence,  as  the  originals.  Such 
copies  must  be  examined  with  the  enrolments  and  signed 
by  the  proper  otficer  (whence  they  arc  called  office  copies), 
and  must  lie  proved  upon  oath  to  be  true  copies  so  examined 
and  signed. 

Some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Enrolmeiita 
a  metho<l  of  evading  the  object  of  it  was  dist^overod.  The 
statute,  in  terms,  only  extends  to  conveyances  of  estates  of 
freehold  or  inheritance.  Therefore  if  a  person,  being  him- 
self possessed  of  an  estate  of  frcehoUl  (for  otherwise,  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  the  Statute  of  U  ses  itself  did  not 
apply),  carved  an  interest  for  a  term  of  yearn  out  of  such 
estate  by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  such  deed  dui  not  ro 
quire  enrolment.    And  tbs  Sutute  of  Uiet  conferring  upon 
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such  barf^nee  for  years  the  legal  possession  of  the  land, 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  from  the  bargainer  a  re- 
lease of  the  freehold  reversion :  for  a  release  is  a  relinquish- 
ment of  right,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  can 
only  be  made  to  a  person  who  has  already  some  interest  in 
the  land,  which  enables  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  right 
relinquished.    [See  Rklbasb,  Rb  vers  ion.] 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  conveyance  by  lease  and  re- 
lease, which,  from  its  convenience  in  effecting  a  transfer  of 
the  legal  freehold  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  without 
any  additional  ceremonies,  has,  in  modem  times,  nearly 
superseded  every  other  mode  of  alienation  of  freehold  pro- 
perty. The  modern  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  is 
therefore  a  transaction  compounded  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
and  a  release  at  common  law,  in  which  two  deeds  are  re- 
quired. The  first,  which  is  generally  a  lease  by  bargain  and 
sale  for  one  year  for  a  nominal  consideration,  by  force  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  gives  the  actual  legal  possession  of  the 
land,  without  a  formal  entry,  to  the  bargainee.  The  second, 
which  generally  bears  date  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
lease,  is  a  deed  of  release  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of 
the  land  to  the  party  who  has  already  obtained  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  lease  for  a  year.  (For  a  further  account  of 
this  mode  of  Conveyance,  see  Lbasb  and  Rbleasb.) 

It  is  to  be  obser\*ed,  however,  that  as  before  the  Statute 
of  Uses  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  corporation  could  not  be 
seised  to  a  use,  so  since  that  statute  no  corporation  (even 
though  otherwise  not  disabled  in  law  from  alienation)  can 
convey  by  bargain  and  sale.  Therefore  such  a  corporation, 
in  order  to  convey  by  lease  and  release,  must  make  a  lease 
operating  at  the  common  law;  in  which  case  an  actual 
entry  ui)on  the  land  by  the  lessee  and  payment  of  rent  must 
be  made  before  the  lessee  has  such  a  possession  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  release  of  the  reversion.      * 

The  operative  words  of  transfer  commonly  used  in  a  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale  are  *  bargain  and  sell ;'  but  it  seems  that 
if  a  man,  fur  a  pecuniary  consideration,  bv  deed  indented, 
covenant  to  stana  seised  to  the  use  of  another,  or  give  and 
enfeoff,  or  alien,  grant,  and  demise  to  him,  such  deed,  if 
properly  enrolled,  will  operate  as  a  bargain  and  sale.  (San- 
ders, Uses  and  Trusts,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 

A  bargain  and  sale,  as  well  as  a  lease  and  release,  is  said 
to  be  a  harmless  conveyance,  i.  0.  if  a  person  by  either  of 
these  modes  of  conveyance  professes  to  grant  a  larger  in- 
terest than  he  actually  possesses  in  the  land  (as  where  a 
tenant  for  life  attempts  to  convey  the  fee),  the  conveyance 
operates  only  to  pass  such  interest  as  the  grantor  could  law- 
fully convey.  But  if  such  tenant  for  life  were  to  attempt 
an  alienation  by  a  more  violent  mode  of  conveyance  (as  by 
feoffment),  a  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate  would  ensue,  and 
the  person  next  in  remainder  or  reversion  would  be  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  such  forfeiture  by  an  immediate  entry 
upon  the  lands. 

By  the  Stamp  Act  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  184),  in  order  that 
a  bargain  and  sale,  as  consisting  of  one  deed,  may  not  , 
pny  a  lower  duty  than  a  conveyance  by  lease  and  release, 
which  consists  of  two,  the  additional  duty  which,  if  the 
conveyance  had  been  by  lease  and  release,  would  have 
been  incurred  by  the  leoLSC,  is  accumulated  upon  the  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale.  The  Statutes  of  Uses  and  Enrolments 
are  both  comprised  in  the  Irish  Act  (lU  Car.  I.  sess.  2,c.  1), 
but  there  is  no  Irish  statute  relating  to  copies  of  enrolments. 

BARGE  (Zoology),  the  French  name  for  some  of  the 
God  wits,  genus  TJmnxa  of  Brisson.     [See  Godwit.] 

BARGE-COURSE,  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
tiling  of  a  roof  which  projects  over  the  gable  end  of  a 
building :  the  under  part  of  the  barge-course,  immediately 
over  the  external  wall  of  the  prable.  is  stuccoed.  To  protect 
this  stucco  from  the  weather,  two  boards,  called  barge- 
boards,  following  the  inclination  of  the  roof,  are  often 
attached  to  the  gables  of  old  English  houses,  flxe<l  near  the 
extremity  of  the  barge-courso,  and  car\'ed  in  the  richest 
manner  in  the  Gothic  stylo.  In  small  modem  buildings 
erected  in  the  form  of  cottages  the  barge-l)oard  is  sometimes 
used,  but  it  is  generally  meagre  in  appearance,  and  does 
not  usually  posivess  the  utility  of  the  old  barge-board.  These 
barge-boards  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  domestic  Crothic  architecture.  Numerous  fine 
examples  of  these  barge-boards  may  be  seen  at  Coventry. 
(Sec  Putin's  Ornamental  Gables,  in  which  the  rich  designs 
of  many  of  thuse  carved  boards  are  admirably  drawn.) 

The  word  Bar^c  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  bash,  which  is 
used  provincially  to  express  beating  in,  beating  on,  and 


beating  down.  The  barge-board  is  placed  at  the  gabto  tnds 
of  buildings  to  protect  the  barge-course  ftrom  the  niii,trtiidi 
would  otherwise  beat  in  upon  it.  The  barg€<wxrwb  may 
therefore  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  ftcuA-boord.  Bash  nij 
also  be  a  corruption  from  the  Saxon  befceatsan,  to  besbids, 
to  cover. 

BA'RI,  TERRA  DI,  one  of  the  fifteen  provineM  of 
the  continenttil  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SieOin. 
It  extends  about  eighty  miles  along  the  coast    of  the 
Adriatic  from  the  river  C)fanto,  the  antient  Aufidus,  whieh 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Capitanata,  to  within  five 
miles  north-west  of  Ostuni,  which  is  the  first  town  of  lbs 
Terra  d'Otranto  on  that  side.    Inland  the  province  of  Bsti 
extends  about  thirty- five  miles  as  far  as  the  range  of  high 
hills,  which,  detaching  itself  ftom  the  central  ridge  of  us 
Apennines,  near  Venosa,  runs  in  an  easterly  direetimi  to- 
wards the  Adriatic,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  that 
sea  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.    This 
range  divides  the  province  of  Bari  fh>m  that  of  Bosfli- 
cata.    Altamura,  the  last  town  of  Bari  on  that  side,  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  range.    It  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
provinces  of  the  kingdom;    and  that  strip  of  it  which 
extends  along  the  sea-coast,  and  about  ten  miles  inland, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best-cultivated  countries 
in  Italy.    It  is  studded  with  a  number  of  towns  at  a  few 
miles  distance  from  each  other,  such  as  Barletto,  Trani, 
Bisceglia,  Molfctta,  Giovcnazzo,  Bari,   Mela,   Polignansb 
Monopoli,  Fasano ;  and  inland,  but  still  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  coast,  Andria,  Ruvo,  Noja,  Bitonto,  Bitetto,  Conver- 
sano,  &c.     Several  of  these  towns  have  firom   12,000  to 
18,000  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  from  4000  to  8000:  the 
whole  population  of  the  province  is  about  420,000.     The  iu- 
terior  of  the  country  is  much  less  populous  than  the  mari- 
time districts,  vast  tracts  of  it  being  left  for  pasture  or  being 
overgrown  with  woods.    This  port  is  covered  witli  calcareous 
hills ;  the  valleys  are  susceptible  of  good  cultivation.     Both 
the  Terra  di  Bari  and  the  Terra  d'Otranto  are  called  by  the 
natives  Puglia  pietrosa,   *  stony  Puglia,*  in  opposition  to 
Capitanata,  which  is  called  Puglia  piana,  'flat  Puslia.* 
The  province  of  Bari  has  no  riven  except  the  Ofiinto*  wuich 
flows  along  its  north-western  border ;  but  abundant  springs 
are  found  at  little  depth  underground,  and  8up|dy  water 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.    The  principal  productions 
of  the  country   are  oil,  corn,    wine,  silk,  soda,    and   an 
abundance  of  fruit.     Oil  and  com  are  the  diief  articles 
of  export.    The  towns  on  the  coast,  especially  Barlctta 
and  Bari,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Trieste,  Venice, 
tlio  coast  of  Dalmatia,  the  Ionian  Islands,  &c.    There  are 
some  manufactures  of  linen  at  Molfetta,  and  riiip-building 
is  carried  on  in  all  the  maritime  towns.    The  harboura, 
are  only  fit  for  very  small  vessels.    The  climate,  though 
very  hot,  is  generally  healthy,  expect  in  some  spots  where 
the  water  from  the  heavy  rains  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  stagnate.    A  good  carriage-road  runs  along  the  coast 
from  Barletta  to  Mola,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  this 
tract  of  country,  called  La  Marina  di  Bari,  is  much  boasted 
of  by  the  inhabitants  for  its  fertile  appearanoe  and  high 
state  of  cultivation.    Another  and  a  more  inland  line  of 
road  runs  parallel  to  the  first,  passing  through  Andria, 
Ruvo,  Bitonto,  &c.     The  province  of  Bari  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  intendente,  or  civil  governor,  who  resides  at 
Bari.  but  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  judicature  are 
established  at  Trani.    The  province  is  divided  into  three 
districts — Bari,  Barletta,  and  Altamura ;  and  the  wliole  is 
subdivided  into  thirty -so'en  jp'udicatore  ir\ferim^  having 
each  a  magistrate  or  inferior  judge. 

BARI,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  a  slip 
of  land  which  projects  into  the  sea,  and  is  140  miles  E.  by  H, 
of  Naples,  in  4 1  °  8'  N.  lat.,  and  1 6**  55'  E.  long.  It  was  called 
Barium  (BafMov,  Strabo)  under  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  Apulia.  At  one  epoch  it  was  prolmbly  a  Greek 
colony,  though  nothing  appears  to  be  known  aa  to  its  01  igin. 


OiMk  eoln  of  Baiion. 
[Rritiih  Mawttm.    Copptr.  Actual  liu.  W«|fkt81  gnunt.j 

It  is  mentioned  by  Horaoe  in  his  journey  to  Bnindusium.  u 
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ft  place  abounding  in  ftsh.    After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Bmpire,  Bari  was  for  a  time  under  the  Greek  emperors, 
and  afterwards  under  the  Lan^i^bard  Dukes  of  Benevcnto. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Saracens,  who  were  called  into  Apulia  by  Ratchis,  Duke 
of  Benevento,  to  assist  him   a^^ainst  the  rival  Count  of 
Salerno.    The  Emperor  Louis  took  it  from  the  Saracens 
in  870.  but  a  few  years  after  tho  Greeks  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it,   and  Bari  became  tho  residence  of  the  Greek 
Catapan  or  governor  of  Apulia.    In  1070  it  was  taken  by 
the  Normans  after  a  long  siege,  was  re -taken  by  the  Em- 
peror Lotharius  in  1137,  and  again  conquered  a  few  years 
after  by   Ro;;er,  King  of  Sicily.    The  most  remarkable 
building  in  Bari  is  the  church  and  priory  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  were  built  in  1098.  and  richly  endowed  by  Roger, 
Duke  of  Apulia.    The  church  is   a  large   and  venerable 
Gothic  structure.    The  arches  which  divide  the  aisles  arc 
supported  by  double  pillars  of  granite.     Among  the  monu- 
ments is  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  Bona  Sforza,   Dowager 
Queen  of  Poland   and  Duchess  of  Bari,  who  died  here  in 
1557.    There  is  also  tho  tomb  of  Roberto  di  Bari.  protho- 
Qotary  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  who  passed  tlie  sentence 
of  death  on  the   unfortunate  Corradino.     The  Castle  of 
Bari  is  a  large  and  old  structure.    The  town  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  is  old- looking,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding ;  like  all  the  rest  of  Apulian  towns,  it 
has  neither  sewers  nor  conduits.    It  contains  19,000  inha- 
bitantu,  and  has  an  appearance  of  bustle  and  opulence.     A 
manufacture  peculiar  to  this  place  is  that  of  the  arqua  sto- 
matica,  a  sort  of  fine  cordial  made  of  aromatic  herbs  and 
Bpioes,  which  is  generally  drunk  after  coffee,  and  is  much 
in  rcuuest  all  over  the  kingdom.    The  monks  have  been 
long  \n  the  habit  of  preparing  it.    The  port  of  Bari  is 
formed  by  two  moles  which  give  it  security  against  the 
winds  from  tho  sea ;  and  though  it  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
land,  it  is  still  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the  province 
next  to  that  of  Barletta.    Bari  has  a  lyceum  or  royal  col- 
lege, one  of  the  five  that  exist  in  the  continental  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  confer  masters*  and  bachelors*  degrees 
or  licences  as  they  are  called,  but  not  the  doctorat  laurea, 
which  is  a  privilege  of  the  University  of  Naples  only.     A 
certain  number  of  students  aro  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
eight  ducats  a  month  ill.  7s.  sterling),  instruction  included. 
(Keppel  Craven  s  Tour  through  the  Provinces  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples;  Serristori.  Saggio  Stati^ticodpir  Italia^^'c.) 
BARI'DIUS.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  and  family  Curculinnidep,    These   are  cylindrical 
little  beetles  which  feed  upon  aquatic  plants.     They  are 
generally  of  a  black  colour,  and  more  or  less  covered  with 
a  whitisd  down. 

BARILLA  (Spanish,  Barilla;  German,  Soda^  Barilla; 
French,  Sonde,  Barille  ;  Dutch.  Soda  ;  Italian,  Barriglia ; 
Portuguese,  Soldo,  Barrilha ;  Russian,  Socianka).  Barilla 
it  the  commercial  name  given  to  the  impure  carbonate  of 
■oda  imported  into  this  country,  principally  from  Spain,  the 
Canar}'  Islands,  and  Sicily.  The  best  is  brought  from 
Alicante,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  it  is  prepared 
from  two  plants,  the  salsola  saliva,  or  barilla,  whence  the 
name  of  the  preparation,  and  the  salier.  These  plants  are 
very  extensively  cultivated  in  Valencia  and  Murcia.  and 
the  produce  is  annually  exported  from  Alicante  to  the 
amount  of  90,000  cwt.  uy  far  the  lar^st  pro|)ortion  of  this 
quantity  finds  a  market  in  this  kingdom.  The  plants  are 
raised  from  seed  which  is  sown  ut  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
they  are  Uhually  in  a  fit  state  tu  be  gatheri^  in  the  month 
of  September  following.  They  are  then  plucked  up  by  the 
mots,  and  alter  they  have  been  allowed  to  l>ccome  heated  by 
being  thrown  together  in  heaps,  are  dried  in  the  sun  by 
the  same  method  as  is  used  in  England  for  making  meadow- 
hay.  In  October  the  plants  are  burned.  For  this  purpose, 
hemispherical  holes  are  made  in  the  eailh  capable  of  cen- 
tal n  in  tr  about  a  ton  and  ii-half  of  soda  :  two  iron  bars  are 
laiil  across  each  of  these  cavities,  and  the  dried  plants, 
mixed  with  straw  and  reeds,  are  placed  upon  these  HUp|M>rt!i. 
The  whole  is  then  set  on  fire,  when  the  soda  which  the 
plants  ctintain  is  fused  and  tlows  into  the  cavity  beneath 
in  the  form  of  a  red-hot  fluid.  This  burning  is  continued 
by  the  constant  heaping  on  of  plants  until  the  pit  is  filled, 
when  the  alkali  is  i-overed  over  witli  earth  and  left  to  cikiI 
gradually,  during  ten  or  twehti  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  mass  is  found  to  bo  of  a  hanl  and  spimi;y  consistence ; 
and  this,  when  broken  into  fragments,  is  ready  fur  shipment. 
Barilla  of  the  best  f|uality  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour ;  that 


which  is  made  from  other  plants,  and  which  is  inferior,  is 
of  a  colour  approaching  to  black,  and  of  greater  spedflo 
graWty  than  barilla  made  from  tho  planU  above-named. 

The  commercial  value  of  barilla,  as  applicable  to  the  arts, 
depends  upon  its  purity ;  that  is,  upon  the  quantity  of 
alkali  which  is  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  the  substance. 
This  proportion  is  ascertainable  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  strength  of  which  may  bo  known  by  its  specific  gravity. 
It  has  been  found  that  49  parts  by  weight  of  this  acid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  18485,  will  neutraliie  54  parts  by 
weight  of  puro  carbonate  of  soda.  The  barilla  of  commerce 
is  usually  found  to  contain  from  16  to  24  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda :  occasionally  some  is  met 
with  which  contains  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  In  its  crude 
state  the  alkali  of  barilla  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  substance  likewise  contains  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium),  besides  several  other  foreign  ingredients. 

The  largest  consumption  of  barilla  takes  place  in  the 
making  of  soap  and  glass.  AVhen  employed  for  soap- 
making,  the  alkali  is  separated  by  solution  in  water,  and 
then  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  addition  of  lime,  which 
removes  the  carbonic  acid.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
necessary,  because  alkalies  will  not  combine  with  oleaginous 
matter  to  form  soap,  unless  they  are  in  a  state  of  causticity. 
For  making  glass,  the  alkali  which  barilla  contains  is  used 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  oflT 
by  heat  during  the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  It  is  only 
in  making  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  glass  that  barilla 
is  used  in  its  crude  form.  For  the  composition  of  plate- 
glass,  soila  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  is  required; 
and.  consequently,  when  barilla  is  employed',  all  the  inso- 
luble impurities  and  foreign  substances  are  first  separated 
by  careful  lixiviation.  For  common  green  glass,  kelp  is 
generally  used,  which  is  inferior  to  barilla,  as  it  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  neutral  salts  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  rarf*ly  contains  beyond  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
pure  alkali. 

The  consumption  of  barilla  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  has  been  252,020  cwt. 
annually.  Until  1 822,  it  was  subject  to  a  duty  on  impor- 
tation of  lU.  Ad.  per  cwt.,  which  rate  was  then  reduced  to 
8*.  6rf. ;  in  1 83 1  it  was  further  reduced  to  2*j)er  cwt. ;  and 
at  this  rate  it  now  stanrls  in  our  tariff.  Tue  quantities 
imported,  during  the  years  1832  and  1833,  were  brought 
from  the  following  countries  :-^ 


Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
Canary  Islands        .        .        • 
Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands 
Other  places 


188S. 

1833. 

132.567  ewh 

74,537  ewt 

34«47S 

111.748 

1 9.590 

94.783 

1.905 

a.422 

Total 


188,538cwt.  214,490 cwt. 


(Parke's  Chemical  Essays;  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge — Vegetable  SiJbstances,  vol.  iii. ;  Treatise  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Glass,  in  Lardner's  Cychptedia  ;  f/o- 
vernment  Statistical  Tables.) 

BARIS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
and  family  Curculionidtc.  The  suecies  of  this  genus  feed 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  trees.  One  of  the  specnes.  Baris 
lignariiis,  feeds  upon  the  elm  tree,  lioth  in  the  larva  state 
and  that  of  the  perfect  uisect.  AVhen  the  little  beetle  is 
about  to  lay  its  eggs,  it  generally  selects  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  trei;  for  that  purpose,  and  bores  a  hole  with  its  short 
snout  in  the  dead  wood,  where  it  is  still  tolerably  sound ; 
this  being  accomplished,  it  enters  the  hole,  hinder  part  first, 
deposits  its  eggs,  and  dies:  the  hole  being  onl\  just  tho 
size  of  its  cylindrical  Inxly,  it  thus  forms  a  prote<-tii)n  fur 
its  young,  by  stopping  the  hole  so  that  no  other  insect  can 
enter.  It  is  not  known  that  it  ever  attacks  any  other  wood 
but  tliat  part  where  the  sap  luis  ceased  to  flow,  and  conse- 
(luentlv  the  tree  can  refeive  no  ii\iury  from  this  little  weevil. 

B  A  KIT  A  ( Zoology),  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
^cnus  of  birds  which  he  places  among  the  shrikes,  but 
which  Viui»rs  considers  to  lK>long  to  the  family'  of  crows. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  Bartta:  bill  hanl, 
long,  and  strong,  convex  above,  slightly  hooked  at  tho 
extremity,  near  which  both  mandibles  are  notclie<l ;  nostrils 
lateral,  and  longitudinal  near  the  bast* ;  legs  i>tout ;  outer 
toe  joinc<l  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  jnint ;  in  not 
toe  entirely  free ;  hind  toe  elongated ;  vlaw^  Ktruiig  and 
curvwl. 

Barita  Tthic*ii,  the  piping  crow,  common  in  New  South 
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WtTas.  where  Quo\  and  Gmniud  IIm  able  natarali*U 
atlnrhed  lo  tre»riml»  expedition  bjw  numbers  of  them 
on  tlic  Blue  Muiititaina  liiin(!  creeanoualy  in  small  Iroopi, 
will  tene  a»  an  lUutiration  of  Uie  tcnua 


The  bird  brou^tlit  iiorao  by  Freyeinet  rcaehed  France 
aliva ;  and  liy  ii^  good-natured  and  amusinj,'  manners 
became  a  ^at  favourite  nhila  on  shiplioard.  It  wai  a 
skilful  mimic,  and  clucked  and  cackled  like  a  hen ;  but  iti 
imitation  of  a  young  cuck  was  complcle.  It  had  been 
tfiiincd  to  whiallu  airs  at  I'ort  Jackson,  and  lomc  of  these 
it  appeared  to  forget,  but  recollected  them  on  being 
prompted. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Zooloelcal  Gardens  in  Iho 
ReKcnt'ii  Park  which,  when  excited,  whistlc.'i  loud  and  clear 
the  flrat  notes  of  "  Over  tlie  water  to  Charley.' 

Caley,  on  tho  authority  uf  the  natives,  lays,  that  the  bird 
builds  in  trees,  the  nest  consisting  of  sticks  lined  with 
fcrais,  and  generoltv  containing  three  youn^  ones.  It  it 
said  to  make  a  loud  whisilinK  noiso.  perehcd  hieh  in  the 
trees,  in  the  morning,  and  not  to  be  migratory.  The  piping 
crow  ia  rather  less  than  tlio  common  crow.  The  neck 
behind,  and  a  patch  extending  over  the  sliouldcrs  and  back, 
together  with  the  bases  of  the  wing-coverU,  are  white,  tinged 
with  bluish.  There  is  some  pure  white  about  the  base  of 
tho  tail  and  tail-covcrta ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  deep 
black.  Tho  legs  and  claws  arc  dusky,  and  the  bill  h  bluiili 
at  the  base  and  black  at  the  cxttcmity.  Vieillol  gives  the 
name  of  Cmctirui  to  this  (renus. 

BA'RIUH,  a  peculiar  metal,  the  baii*  of  the  alkaline 
oxide  or  earth  bar%'tcs.  Davy  Qrst  gained  indications  of  the 
decomposition  of  barvtcs  in  the  end  of  Octuher,  I!<U7.  mid 
obtained  an  alloy  ot  it  with  iron  in  March,  isna.  Tlie 
process  of  electrifying  mereiin-,  in  cotilnct  with  the  earth, 
was  pointed  out  to  him  hyltfM.  Borzcliut  and  I'ontin.  in 
May,  IBUBiand  in  the  bcgiimint;  of  June,in  the  mi  mo  year,  ' 
he  obtainod  tlio  metal.  To  obtain  liarium.a  ijnantitv  ortlie 
mineral  substance  called  carlmnate  of  harylcs  ik  niiiilu  lUlo 
a  paste  with  water,  and  plarol  on  a  jilato  of  jilalina ;  a  ' 
cuvity  is  made  in  the  paste  to  receive  a  globule  of  mercury ; 
the  mercury  is  rendered  negative,  the  phitina  positive,  by 
means  of  a  Voltaic  battery  ontainiug  about  one  huiidreil  ' 
double  plates.  In  a  short  time  the  barvlca  uf  the  carbunnlu 
ia  decoiuir>->cd,  and  an  ainidgam  of  iiierciirv  ami  hntiuin 
liirmuil.  This  amalgam  must  be  hcatcil  iri  a  iiTiall  bent 
gliiBi  tube,  whii-h  contains  no  lead,  and  nilinl  with  hydro>;cn 
^■s,  or  the  vanour  of  naphtlia:  the  mercnrv  lieinR  (■ola- 
tilixed,  the  bariuiu  remain*.  Diirium  may  a\»o  be  pricured, 
wilhuut  the  aid  of  electricity,  hy  passim;  a  current  of  the 
vapour  of  iHitassium  ovc-r  rcd-bul  baryiea  in  an  iron  tul>e. 
By  Ihia  a  mi.'cliire  of  hnriuin  and  oxide  of  pntasKium  is  ob- 
laiDcd :  fnun  this  the  mclal  is  to  be  extracted  by  amalga- 
mation with  mercury,  and  the  amalgam  is  to  bo  decomposed 
by  hc.it  ill  the  mode  already  dascribed. 


The  properties  of  barium  are,  thai  it  reMmblea  rilver  in 
appearance  :  it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  Tir  it  sinks  aven 
in  sulphuric  aciil,  though  surrounded  by  bubblea  of  gaa:  it 
oxidiiea  readily  in  water  by  decomposing  it,  with  the  evidu- 
tion  of  hydrogen  gas ;  a  solution  of  barytcs  is  thus  obtained. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  slightly  covered  with  a  crust  of 
barytes;  it  fuses  before  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  at  this 
temperature  it  act*  upon  glass,  without  being  volatilized: 
trhen  exposed  to  the  air,  and  moderately  healeil,  it  burnt 
with  a  deep  red  light.  It  may  be  flattened  a  little,  to  that 
it  is  lo  a  certain  extent  a  malleable  metal.  Barium  ha% 
however,  as  yet  been  obtained  only  in  small  quantitiea,  and 
eontequently  its  nropcrlies  are  but  imperfectly  known. 

Oxygen  ami  oaHum  combine  to  form  two  compound!. 
via.,  the  protoxide  usually  called  bariftu  or  baryta,  add 
t\\t  peroxide  nf  barium.  The  first  of  these  oxides  (barytas) 
occurs  largely  in  nature,  and  was  discovered  in  the  year  1774 
by  Schecle ;  its  name  is  derived  from  /3apu£  (fiaryr),  heavy. 
Barytes  is  met  with  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
h-'avy  tpar  or  eawk,  termed  chemically  KUlphate  of  barytes, 
and  with  carbonic  acid,  constituting  the  mineral  termed 
tri'/A«riV<',orcnrbnnate  of  barytes;  it  maybe  procured  by  dn- 
composing  either  of  these  native  ccmpounda.  Tlio  simplest 
luotle,  when  it  is  wanted  free  fiom  water,  ia  to  convert  tho 
carbonate  into  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  thia  when  strongly- 
heated  in  an  earthen  cmcible  is  decomposed,  and  the  nitric 
acid  being  expelled,  the  barytes  remaining  has  the  foUowinK 
properties : — It  is  of  greyish  white  colour;  when  moistened 
with  water  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  in  a  abort  time  falls  into 
a  fine  white  ponder :  if  more  water  is  added,  it  becomes  a 
crystalline  and  very  hard  mass.  The  speciflc  gravity  of 
barj'Ics  is  about  4.0 ;  it  is  extremely  poiaonoua,  baa  an 
acrid,  alkaline,  caustic  taste,  and  requires  a  high  tempen- 

Barytes,  or  the  protoxide  of  barium,  is  compoaed  of,  ac- 
cording to       .        .         .        Berreliua.     Tbomson. 
1  equivalent  oxygen  .    ,    B  8 

I        do.       barium         68.66  S8 

equivalent     ....  76. GG  7S 

Baryle*  and  trater  combine  and  form  at  least  two  eam- 
pounds:  the  first,  hydrate,  appeara  to  be  procured  when  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  barytes,  and  dnriug 
their  action,  as  has  been  already  atated,  much  heat  ia 
evolved,  and  the  barytes  liecomea  a  white  powder ;  thia  peo- 
bably  omtains  one  equivalent  of  water.  It  la  fuuUa  at  a  t«d 
heat,  hut  docs  not  part  with  its  water  even  when  heated  to 
wliitencRs. 

According  to  Davy,  20  parts  of  water  at  60°  diuoln  OIW 
part  of  barytes:  the  solution  is  called  barytet  Kattr.anA 
is  frcquentlv  used  as  a  chemical  re-agcnt,  especially  in  de- 
termining llie  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  gaaeoui  mix- 
tures ;  with  this  barytes  furms  an  insoluble  carbonate,  and 
both  barytes  and  barytes  water  speedily  acquire  carbonie 
acid  by  cx))<isuro  to  the  air.  Barytes  water  acta  strong)* 
as  an  alkali,  converting  vegetable  ycUowa  to  hnnrti,  end 
reilsto green,  and  saturating  acids.  Water  at  !l9^diaaolTe^ 
hy  Davv'a  experiments,  half  its  weight  of  barytes,  oTwhtelt 
a  consiiicrablo  portion  separates  in  the  stale  of  eryatala  as 
the  solution  cools ;  these  crystals  contain   ten  equivalenta 

Ptrnx-ide  iifhariinn  is  prepared  by  heating  barytes  to  low 
rcdncst  in  a  platiiia  crucible,  gradually  adding  to  it  about 
onefuurth  of  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  thia  yielda 
oxygen  to  tite  Imrylcs,  or  protoxide  of  barium,  which  thus 
lH:;'iJnics  piiriixido,  but  mixed  with  chlorAle  of  potaasiuro, 
uiiicli  may  be  dissolved  by  cold  water,  while  the  peroxide 
■if  barium  remains  iiniliHsulvcd,  combined  with  water:  it 
'  may  also  lie  prepared  by  passing  oxygen  gai  over  baiytea 
heated  to  reilncM.  It  is  composed  of  two  equivalenta  of 
■ixygen  anil  one  equivalent  of  barium.  It  is  decomposed 
by  aciiU,  and   is   used  only  in  preparing  the  peroxide  of 

Neither  axote  nor  hydrogen  unites  with  barium. 

rhlnrine  and  Imriiim  combine  to  form  one  chloride,  con- 
fisting  of.  accordtn<!  to  .  .     Berzelius.       Thomaon, 

I  equivalent  ofchlnrine     .    'i'i'47  36 

1  do,  barium     .    6S'6G  68 

ei|uivalcnt        ....  10413  104 

Tlie  iK'st  mode  of  preparing  chloride  of  barium  is  to  dissolve 

carbonate  of  haryles  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporuto  the  solutinn 

ao  aa  to  obtain  c'rjaiaU,  and  then  tu  deoompuae  them  at  » 
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ncHwrnt;  bjthiithaoxygenarthB  buytM  and  the  hydro- 
Ban  of  the  muriatio  acid  nrs  eicpelled,  and  chlorids  or 
Miium  Tem*in(,  in  the  attXe  of  a  colourless  denie  salt, 
which  i«  lolubla  in  water,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  alcohol 
When  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  crystals  are  ob- 
tAinad,  which  contain  water,  and  which  are  probably  muri- 
Kta  of  barytes.  Chloride  of  barium  is  much  used  in  solution 
ms  a  chemical  re-agent. 

SulfAur  and  barium  combine,  and  probably  in  several 
proportions,  but  these  sulphurets  have  not  been  suHiciently 
azamined.  According  to  Berzslius  thsy  maybe  obtained  in 
Mreral  modes :  first,  by  heating  barytas  in  a  glass  tube  to 
redness,  and  passing  over  it  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hv- 
dnigen  gas,  until  vapour  of  water  c«a.4es  to  be  formea ; 
■eoondly,  by  heating  together  to  redness  a  mixture  oi 
barytes  end  sulphur ;  thirdly,  by  healing  together  finely- 
powdered  sulphate  of  barytes  and  powdered  charooal  in  a 
cOTered  crucible ;  in  this  case  the  charcoal  takes  oxygen 
both  fh>m  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  barytes,  and  sulphuret 
of  barium  remains,  which  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  colourless  transparent 
eiTStals ;  these  crystals  are  sulphuret  of  barium  containing 
water.  This  last  is  the  best  ana  easiest  method  of  procuring 
■ulpbnret  of  barium  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  fhrming  the  salts  of  barytes,  as  the  muriate,  ni- 
trate, &e.  The  acids  precipitate  sulphur,  and  combine 
with  the  barium,  converted  to  barjtes  by  decomposing 
w»ter,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen ;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gaa  is  evolved  during  the  tiction  of  the  acids.  Sulphu- 
ret of  barium  is  probably  composed  of  ono  equivalent  of 
a«ch  of  its  elements. 

Photphorut  and  barium  combine  to  form  the  phosphuret. 
\ij  heatme  barytes  to  redness  in  a  glass  matrass  with  a  lonr 
neck,  ana  throwing  phosphorus  upon  it.  There  are  formed 
both  phosphate  of  harj'tes  and  phosphuret  of  barium;  the 
maaa  fuses,  and  on  cooling  has  a  brown  colour  and  a  metal- 
lie  lustre :  when  too  stioncly  heated  tho  phosphuret  of 
barium  is  decomposed,  phoaphorus  is  volatilized,  and  bantes 
lemoins.  Phosphuret  of  barium  decomposes  in  water ;  phos- 
nhuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  hypophosphite  of 
barytes  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  and  barium  unite  and  form  the  iodide  of  this 
metal ;  it  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  barytes  with  hy- 
diiodie  add,  and  evaporating  the  solution  obtained:  it  is 
■nrj  soluble  in  water,  and  rrjstallizes  in  ar.icular  crystals, 
which  deliquesce  slightly  by  exposure  to  tho  air. 

Bromine  and  banum,  when  combined,  form  the  bromide : 
it  may  be  obtained  by  boiline  excess  of  moist  enrbooalo  of 
barytes  in  a  solution  of  protobromido  of  iron  ;  the  filtered 
Hdution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  mode 
red  hot;  by  dissolving  this  in  water  and  by  careful  evapo- 
ration, rolouriess  rhombic  crystals  are  obtaiued,  which  are 
Hluble  in  alcohol. 

Fluoriae  and  barium  may  be  made  to  combine  by  digest- 
ing fresh  precipitated  and  moixt  carbonate  of  barytes  in 
fluoric  acid ;  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  the  fluoride 
of  barium  is  formed,  and  separates  in  the  state  of  a  white 
powder.  This  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  decom- 
podng,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water :  the  solution  by  eva- 
pOTVtion  yields  cryrtalline  grains,  which  oro  readily  dis- 
solved by  muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

Hai-ing  described  tho  principal  binary  compounds  of  ba- 
rium, we  proceed  to  notice  the  more  useful  of  the  numerous 
■alts  formed  by  combining  the  protoxide  of  barium  (barj  tes) 
with  different  acids.  The  following  are  tlio  only  baijtic 
mUu  which  are  extensively  employod. 

Acetate  of  barytes.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
■cdving  either  barytes  or  the  carbonate  in  acetic  acid,  or 
decomposing  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  with  it. 
By  evaporation  crystals  of  acetate  of  barytes  are  obtained  in 
■lender  prisms,  resembling  those  of  ncotate  of  lead ;  these 
crystals  cffiorewc  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  they  dissolve  in 
1  ■  7b  p«n  of  cold  water,  and  in  1  ■  03  of  boiling  water  ;  I  HO 
parti  of  cold  alrohol  dissolve  one  part  of  these  crystals,  and 
when  boiling,  one  part  and  a  half.  This  salt  is  composed 
very  nearly  of 

I  equivalent  of  acetic  acid 
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by  the  fixed  allulia  and  their  ctTbonaUi,  ud  by  eubontto 
of  ammonia;  it  :e  also  decomposed  by  sulphurio  acid,  and 
the  sulphates  which  precipitate  sulphate  of  barytes. 

According  to  Mitscherlich,  when  this  salt  crystallizes  at 
the  temperature  of  53"  Fahrenheit,  it  contains  only  6'6  per 
cent,  of  water;  but  when  below  this  temperature  it  contains, 
OS  above  stated,  about  17'3  percent,  of  water  of  cristal 
lization. 

Carbonate  of  barytes.  This  substance  occurs  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  a  mineral  product,  and  is  by  mineralo- 
gists sometimes  culled  iMtherile.  It  is  a  dense  substance, 
its  specific  gravity  being  about  4'331;  it  is  sometimes 
translucent  and  nearly  colourless,  but  is  often  opaque.  It 
sometimes  occurs  crystallized,  and  the  primary  form  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism,  but  it  usually  has  the  form  of  a  six- 
Carbonate  of  barytes  is  so  nearly  insoluble  in  water  as  to 
require  about  4300  times  its  weight  at  60°,  and  23U0  at 
212°  for  solution;  and  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining any  salt  in  solution.  It  is  poisonous,  and  suffers  no 
change  by  oxposura  to  the  air ;  when  strongly  heated  with 
charcoal  it  is  decomposed,  and  on  the  addition  of 
solution  of  barytes  is  obtainod,  Jt  consi  ' 
Dr.  Thomson,  of 


It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  in  various  acidi 
to  procure  barylic  salts,  and,  when  heated  with  charcoal, 
also  for  preparing  barytes,  especially  when  it  is  wanted 
merely  in  solution  in  water.  Bicarbonste  and  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  barytes  may  be  formed,  but  they  ore  unimportant 
compounds. 

Muriate rtf barytei. — This  salt  maybe  procurtid  by  sa- 
turating the  acid  with  barytes,  or  more  economically  by  de- 
composing the  sulphuret  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  barytes 
with  the  acid.  The  solution,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  and 
by  evaporation  yields  rhombic  crystals  of  muriate,  composed 
of  nearly 

I  equivalent  Of  muriatic  acid    .  ,      37 

1         do.  barytes         .  .  78 

I        do.  water     .  .  . '      0 


These  crystals  dissolve  in  Bve  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water.  They  are  not  al- 
tered by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  exposed  lo  a  red  heat, 
122  parts  of  the  crystals  yield  18  parts  of  water,  and  104 
parts  of  chloride  of  barium  remain. 

This  salt  'u  decomposed  by  the  same  substances  as  pro- 
duce this  effect  upon  tho  acetate.     It  is  used  as  a  chemical 

Nitrate  of  baryle*  is  readily  procured  by  adding  nitrut 
u-id  either  to  barytes,  its  carbonate,  or  to  the  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  by 
evaporation  yields  crystals,  the  form  of  which  is  tho  regular 
Dctahcdron. 

This  salt  requires  12  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  for 
solution,  and  between  3  and  4  times  its  weight  at  'IVf.  It 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  strongly 
boated  it  is,  as  alrrady  noticed,  deoomposeil,  and  barvtes 
remains  in  a  puro  state.  This  salt  consists  of,  according 
to  Dr.  Thomson, 


1  equivalent  of  acid 
1        do.  barytea 


Tlie  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Sulphate  qfbarylet.—Tb»  compound  oernri  largely  in 
many  ports  of  the  earth,  espcriallv  in  tlio  lead  mines  of  (he 
north  of  England :  it  occurs  both  amorphous  and  cry^Ul- 
iiied.  In  the  fuiTOcr  state  it  is  iwmetimes  culourle**  and 
transparent,  and  fVcqucntly  opaque.  Tho  crjstuls  arc  nit  en 
very  large,  and  tho  primary  form,  subject  to  many  varieties, 
is  a  rliombic  prism.  It  is  extrvmely  heavy,  its  s)H-ci0(: 
do.  bar)  tes  ■         76  gravity  being  about  4'7.     It  is  unallerablo  in  tlic  air,  in- 

27  (ipid,  and  insoluble  in  water;  indeed,  strong  sulphuric  B-id 

in  the  only  Ituid  which  dissolves  it  in  any  notable  quanlity, 
and  from  this  it  U  precipitated  by  water.    It  is  coiup(r.c(l 
Tha  Usic  of  this  salt  is  wlinc  and  bitter :  it  is  deeompoted  [  of,  very  neariy. 
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Tlio  iiiitivo  fryslals  contain  no  water. 

Heat  ]»ro«liu*os  no  decomposition  in  sulphate  of  barytes ; 
but,  as  alr»*nfly  noticed,  when  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is 
romort*:*!  into  sulphurct  of  barium.  "When  boiled  also  in 
ii  boluiiiMi  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  cnrbonatfi  of  barytes;  but  the  decomposition 
tak(>s  placi*  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Sulphu'o  of  barvtes  is  formed  whenever  a  soluble  sulphate 
IS  addodto  ii  solution  either  of  barytes  or  any  salt  of  barytes. 
It  is  on  iiii'iunt  of  the  extreme  insolubility  of  this  salt  that 
it  and  snliihiuic  acid,  and  all  sulphates,  are  used  as  tests  of 
•?ach  othi'i*'<  i»n'*i'nco. 

WhiMi  siilphnto  f»f  barytes  is  only  moderately  heated  with 
rarbonacunus  matter,  a  solar  phosphorus  is  formed,  which 
3s  callM  iho  Hnh«rnian  Phosphorus.     [See  Phosphorus.] 

BAH.IOLS.  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Var, 
.'.13  miUM  S.S.K.  of  Paris,  in  4.f  .31'  N.  lat.,  6°  0'  E. 
!onp.  It  i*  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  which 
Hows  into'tha  Ary:ens,  of  which  rirer  the  western  part  of 
the  depart iiicnt  forms  the  basin.  The  time  of  the  foun- 
dation (.r  thin  town  is  uncertain.  In  lOGO  it  belon«?e<l  to 
RimbmiM  or  Raimbault,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  Wstowed 
tliu  town  oil  the  churrh  of  Notre  Dame  de  TEspinar, 
whif^li  li«.' fniuKli'd  hero  in  lOGO.  The  then  reijjn in j;  pope, 
Aloxiuulir  II.,  exempted  this  church  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  (.f  Frejus,  in  consideration  of  an  annunl  tri- 
bute to  till'  jiapal  see ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  resistwl  this 
exempt ii Ml.  and  succeeded  at  last  in  brinirinij  the  church, 
on  certtiiii  c«»n«litions,  under  his  superintendence.  Tliis 
i?hun]i  wa-;  roUci^iate:  among  other  relirs,  it  contained 
the  body  ul'  Sr.  Marcel,  Bishop  of  Die;  but  the  Calvinists 
havinj;  in  I."fi2  become  ma>ters  of  th"  town,  burnt  this 
relic,  and  tlio  townsmen  were  only  able  lu  preserve  one  of 
the  liu^jtT-.     Hefiirft  the  Revolution  there  wore  at  Barjols 


by  their  bases,  but  it  will  rimplify  our  ideas  if  we  wuMm  R 
as  a  cylinder.  In  a  dormant  state  it  consista  of  nothing  bu| 
cellular  substance ;  but  in  Exogena,  as  soon  aa  the  eotyl*. 
dons,  or  seed-leaves,  are  roused  into  fprowtb.  woody  mattK 
is  generated  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  little  bundles,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  circle  (a  a)  about  half  way  from  the  eentn 


a  convent  ni  nionk^  of  the  or<ler  of  St.  Augustin,  and  a 
Tiunm  ry  of  Vrwline-i.  The  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly  in 
oil,  wine,  briniilies,  paner,  leather,  and  silk.  I-eather  is 
manufacinred  in  c»)nsiderablo  quantity:  the  Dirtiunnairfi 
Uttf'rrtwf'f  iff  ill  Frattcf  (Paris,  1804)  assijijns  to  the  town 
sixteen  tan-yards.  Tiie  manufactuix's  of  ix»i>cr,  silk-twist, 
earthenware,  and  while  wax,  are  less  iinjiortant.  The 
population  in  1S;V2  wa:<  351*2.  In  the  Dictinnnaire  des 
Gaul'"i  it  i>.  laentinneil  that  three  considerable  fairs  were 
held  ye.irly. 

In  the  .<^nbterrancan  sacristy  of  one  nf  the  former  eon- 
vents  of  this  i)l;ice  (culled  the  Convent  of  tlie  Carmelites — 
but  we  have  no  ai-eount  of  that  order  having  a  house  here) 
are  some  remarkable  congelations,  in  which  the  spectators 
imagine  they  i  an  recognize  the  figures  of  animals  and 
fruit*-.  Sonu'  subterraneous  caverns  also  ofler  remarkable 
specimctiH  of  »talactites.  From  these  caverns  sand  suited 
for  iilass  wiirKs  i-;  procured. 

The  enuntry  rouml  i-i  very  delij^htful.  There  i^  a  silver 
mine  nc-.ir  the  town,  but  whether  it  is  now  worked  does  not 
appear  tr.>m  our  authorities.  (Expilly,  Uirthnnaire  de^ 
Gaui*'^\  ^:^'. ;   I)irii'>fifi(iire  UnivFrsel  de  hi  France,  &c.) 

BAKlv,  ill  ve^^etable  physiology,  is  the  external  coating 
of  the  'tttii  and  branehes  of  plants,  enshcathing  the  wood. 
In  wood)  K\(<ni.ns  it  separates  spontaneously  from  the 
wot><l  ill  '-piinj;  antl  suunner,  and  in  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  sunie  jIm-^s  It  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  little  care ; 
but  in  Kndo*:ens  aiitl  Acrojrcns  it  is  so  continuous  with  the 


to  the  circumference,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  hollow  cylinder 
within  the  first.  The  cylinder  so  commeneed  outs  off  the 
cellular  substance  into  two  parts:  one  central  (b),  which 
finally  becomes  pith,  and  the  other  external  (e),  which  be- 
comes bark ;  the  two  maintaining  their  eonnesion  hy  means 
of  the  passaires  idd)  between  the  woody  bundles  (ae). 
These  passages  ultimately  liecome  the  medullary  prorciaes. 
The  direction  thus  given  in  the  beginning  to  the  several 
parts  in  the  interior  of  an  Exogenous  stem  is  never  after- 
wards departed  from ;  but  all  the  additions  which  are  suh- 
sccjuently  made  are  moulded,  as  it  were,  upon  thia  eriginal 
form.  The  woody  bundles  (a  a)  increase  in  siie  hy  growing 
outwards,  and  consequently  the  medullary  prooeaaes  are  ex- 
tended ;  the  bark  continues  to  grow  and  give  wajr  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wood  from  within,  till  at  last  a  year's  ucreass 
has  been  accomplished.  Up  to  this  time  no  aeperation  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark  has  taken  place;  hut  in  a 
second  year,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  matter  to  be 
added  to  the  outside  of  the  wood  and  to  the  inside  of  the 
bark  (at  rf  </),  a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  two  takes 
place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wood,  the  medullaiy 
])rocesses  softening,  stretching,  and  growing  externally.  In 
order  to  admit  of  such  a  separation.  But  Endogena  and 
Acrosens  always  retain  their  bark  in  the  same  connexioB 
with  the  wood  as  it  is  in  Exogens  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
there  being  no  necessity  for  a  separation  between  the  two  in 
order  to  admit  of  subsequent  growth. 

In  its  anatomical  structure  bark  consists  of  m  mass  o( 
cellular  tissue  pierced  longitudinally  by  woody  matter,  whieh 
is  com])osed  entirely  of  woody  tubes  without  any  truce  of 
vessels,  but  whieh  is  sometimes  accompanied  hy  long  flstular 
cavities,  in  which  resinous,  or  milky,  or  juicy,  or  other  acers- 
tions  are  lodged.  [See  Vascular  Tissub.]  The  onlv 
known  exceptions  to  (he  rule,  that  vessels  are  never  f  innd 
in  bark,  occurs  in  Nepenthes,  where  they  have  been  disco- 
vered bv  Dr.  Lindlev.  Their  constant  absence  from  thii 
part  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  their  functions. 
For  if,  as  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  they  are  in  ens 
state  re<{uired  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
newly  fonning  organs,  or,  in  another  state,  their  office  is  to 
conA  ey  tluid  with  gn^at  rapidity  to  the  growing  leaves,  they 
woidd  in'either  state  be  useless  in  the  bark,  which,  aa  win 
be  presently  shown,  is  not  the  channel  through  which  the 
organizing  principles  are  conveyed,  but  merely  m  passags 
for  the  return  of  matter  after  its  organising  cflTects  have 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  bark  is  a  cylinder,  tlie 


centrul  p  irt  nf  llie  stem,  that  it  can  never  be  divided  except    wnody  matter  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  woorl 
by  violcMiT.  and  by  lacerating  the  tissue  whi<Ii  lies  inimedi-  I  itself.    In  K 


ndogens  and  Acrogcns  it  undergoes  no  material 


Hteiy  b«  low  It.  This  difierenco  arises  from  the  manner  in  increase  or  alteraii  m  subsequently,  unless  it  be  that  the 
which  tlie  plants  of  these  three  great  natural  classes  re-  j  parts  are  increased  in  quantitv  without  shifting  their  posi- 
speetivelv  -row.     Kxosrens  arid  annually  new  matter  to  the    tion.     But  in  Exoiiens,  in  <onsequcnce  of  their  wood  being 


insi'le  o\  tin  ir  b;irk  and  tho  outside  of  their  wood,  whieh  annually  auirmen  ted  bv  ex  tern  aladdit  ions,  as  before  statdl', 
renders  ii  Tu(i-ary  tliat  o  spontaneous  sepamtion  of  woo<l  tho  bark  un<lerg(K?s  annual  changes.  Corresponding  with 
and  Im.I.  ^]v,\\]j\  take  place  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  the  annual  additions  to  the  wood  arc  annual  additions  to 
npwh  Lionel  it-d  substance:  but  Endogens.  whieh  grow  by  the  in^^ide  of  the  bark,  consiiting  of  a  cellular  layer  over- 
.«lditi.;ii  \n  their  ecntre,  and  Acrogens,  by  elongation  of!  spreading  the  whole  of  the  inside,  and  then  a  layer  of 
tj^ieir  J.  MHi.  iipiin^  no  such  separation.  [See  ExooRNS.and  wo<Kly  matter,  which  answers  to  the  spaces  of  wood  included 
END(.fjk\< ;  lujtl  for  AcROGKNs,  a  word  of  very  recent  in-  between  the  miNlullary  processes.  These  annual  additions, 
venti  n.  >.e  ilie  article  Botany.]  which  are  calle«l  the  /i/iT  (whence  liooks,  which  were  written 

called  libri),  must 
the  annual  layers 

.,  II,  ' —  arrangea  wttn  equal  regularity  if  the 

frnwtli.  i<  M-nutlnng  like  two  cones  applicil  to  each  other  [  bark  were  not  aifectefl  by  any  disturbing  cause.     But  in 


venti  n.  >ie  tiie  article  Botany.]  which  are  calle«l  the  /i7iT(wheneel)Ooks,  wl 

Bivk  lii.  y  1...  ennsirlered  to  originate  thus :  -When  a  plant  upon  such  lavers  properly  prepared,  were  c.i 
IS  -n  t  ,e  ^'  ''.0  .  f  .'inbr}o.  that  part  which  fmallv  devclopes  I  therefore  be  exactly  the  same  in  number  as  t 
into  a  sjrri!  ai.-l  root,  or,  as  botani'its  say.  into  the  axis  of    of  wood,  and  would  be  arranged  with  equal 
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coiisequenca  of  tlio  wood's  perpetual  increase  in  diameter, 
there  is  an  incessant  lateral  strain  upon  the  liber,  so  that 
after  the  first  year  there  is  litilo  trace  of  regularity  to  bo 
discovered  in  the  structure  of  the  bark.  It  soon  bcroracs  a 
mere  confused  mass  of  woody  tubes  and  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  all  trace  of  annual  concentric  formation  has  disap- 
peared. The  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  generated 
11,  however,  said  to  be  detected  in  some  plants,  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  bark  will  jkjcI  into  layer  after  layer ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  phenomenon  is  not  more  con- 
nected with  the  original  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  vesi- 
cles of  the  bark  than  with  the  annual  formations.  These 
layers  are  sometimes  so  numerous,  that  as  many  as  150 
have  been  separated  on  a  single  tree. 

When  young,  the  bark  is  overspread  with  a  thin  trans- 
parent skin,  which  may  be  pulled  off,  and  which  allows  the 
green  matter  with  which  its  cells  are  at  that  time  filled  to 
be  seen  through  it  [see  Cuticlk]  ;  but  this  is  soon  ruptured 
by  the  expansion  of  the  bark,  and  is  never  renewed.  The 
green  matter,  also,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  brown, 
and  loses  its  vitality ;  so  that  the  bark  of  an  exogenous  tree 
consists,  after  a  year  or  two,  of  living  matter  in  the  inside, 
and  of  dead  matter  on  the  outside.  There  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  throw  the  dead  part  off,  which  is  evinced  either 
by  rending  into  perpendicular  fissures,  such  as  are  seen 
upon  old  trunks,  or  by  peeling  away  layer  after  layer,  as  in 
the  birch-tree,  or  by  the  rejection  of  irregular  plates  of  in- 
considerable siie,  as  in  the  plane-tree.  The  cork  of  com- 
merce is  the  dead  part  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  which  is 
readily  separated  from  the  living  portion  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood. 

That  the  bark  of  Exogens  is  thus  continually  perishing 
externally  and  renewing  internally,  is  proved  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Let  a  name  be  cut  upon  the  bark  of  a 
rapidly  growing  tree ;  in  u  few  years  the  letters  will  have 
disappeared.  Or  let  a  nail  be  driven  into  the  bark ;  in  time 
its  head  will  be  distinct  from  the  substance  in  which  it  was 
originally  buried,  the  upi>cr  part  will  next  become  visible, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  nail  will  be  entirely  thrown  off. 

In  Endogens  the  only  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the 
bark,  from  the  period  of  its  first  formation,  consists  in  its  be- 
coming more  fibrous,  and  losing  its  green  colour.  In  Acro- 
gens  it  becomes  simply  hai-der. 

The  bark  is  always  of  considerable  thickness  in  proportion 
to  the  wood,  especially  in  youiitrer  brunches,  and  it  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  tlie  cavities  of  its  cells. 
These  two  circumstances  render  it  well  adapted  for  one  of 
its  functions,  namely,  that  of  protecting  its  newly-ft)rmed 
wood  and  its  own  liber  from  the  etVect  of  changes  in  tem{)e- 
rature.  This  is  more  amply  provided  for  in  trees  of  cold 
climates  than  in  those  of  hot  ones.  For  example,  the  bark 
of  the  IXniglas  fir,  which  bears  the  utmost  inclemency  of 
cold  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  is  a  fi>ot  or  fitteen 
inches  thick ;  and  in  the  birches,  which  lye  among  the  most 
hardy  of  northern  trees,  it  is  the  (luanliiv  of  air  which  lies 
among  the  tissue  that  gives  to  their  bark  the  white  appear- 
ance for  which  it  is  remarkable,  and  that,  from  its  buoyancy, 
renders  it  particularly  well-adapted  for  the  sides  of  canoes. 

Another  of  its  otiices  is,  to  act  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  tiuids  that  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves  descend 
towards  the  roots,  and  reach  the  heart  of  the  stem.  Con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  medullary  rays  by  myriads  of  points 
over  its  whole  internal  face,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  keep- 
ing up  a  communication  between  the  centre  and  the  cir- 
rumferenre  of  a  tree.  The  woody  tubes  of  its  liber  furnish 
a  ready  ^ode  of  descent  for  those  tluid  substances,  such  as 
giini,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  stored  up  in  the  heart- 
woud ;  while  its  cellular  matter  senes  for  the  gradual  perco- 
lation downwards  of  thase  other  secretions  which  are  in- 
tended to  pass  int(»  the  meiluUary  processes ;  and  the  loose- 
ness of  its  texture  readily  admits  of  the  formation  of  the 
flstular  cysts  called  tuna  propria  by  botanists,  in  which 
matter  like  re^in  may  be  stored  up.  Dutrochet,  indeed,  has 
.  asserted  that  hark  also  acts  as  a  conveyance  for  fluids  up-  j 
I  wanls ;  but  if  this  happens  at  all  it  must  be  in  a  very  slight  • 
I  det;rce,  or  in  cases  where  bark  acts  as  a  universal  leaf,  of 

which  mention  will  be  made  presently. 
I  That  bark  is  n'ally  the  rhanncl  for  the  descending  sap  is 
easily  ascertained  at  the  time  when  trees  are  growing,  by 
rutting  out  a  ring  of  bark  clean  down  to  the  woo<l,  when 
drops  of  fluid  will  Ihs  seen  to  form  u|K>n  the  upper  lip  of  the 
wound,  while  the  lower  will  remain  dry  ;  or  the  same  ex|)e- 
hmant  may  ba  made  by  tying  a  piaca  of  cord  tightly  round 


a  branch,  when  the  part  above  the  ligature  will  be  swelled 
by  the  descending  matter  which  collecto  tljcre,  while  the  part 
below  the  ligature  will  undergo  no  alteration. 

Such  being  tlie  functi<m  of  the  burk,  wc  ore  able  to  under- 
stand why  trees  do  not  immediately  pc*rish  when  lur^e  piecea 
of  their  bark  are  torn  off  all  round'tlieir  trunk,  and  wh\  they 
can  even  exist  some  months  after  hoving  bt-eii  liaiked  by 
the  tanner.  The  young  wood  carries  up  the  nutritive  lluida 
whether  the  bark  is  present  or  not,  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  when  the  bark  is  destroyed  the  external  portion 
of  the  wood  has  its  functions  altered,  ami  may  act  a:»  a  tem- 
porary conveyance  for  the  returning  sap;  but  wlu'n  wounds 
arc  very  large  this  cannot  happen  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  because  a  renovation  of  the  wood,whicii,  when  youngt 
is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  caunor  take 
place  in  Uio  absence  of  bark,  its  natural  guaixlian.  Wlien 
wounds  are  inconsiderable,  the  upper  lip  of  the  bark  gradu- 
ally grows  downwards  till  it  meets  the  lower  lip,  where  an 
adhesion  takes  place,  and  the  ^'ound  heals  over  ;  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  mouths  of  the  medullary  processes,  which  are 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  bark,  will  form  gronulationa 
which  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
and  so  repair  the  loss  of  the  bark  itself;  or,  finally,  if  the 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  lip  is  not  wholly 
cutoff,  a  lateral  transfusion  of  the  desicending  sap  will  take 
place,  and  the  whole  of  the  returning  current  will  be  gradu- 
ally diverted  to  the  ehannel  of  communication  which  then 
remains ;  but  if  none  of  the  above  circumstances  take  place, 
a  plant  must  eventually  die  from  the  loss  of  its  hark.  Thia 
at  least  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  Exogens :  whether 
or  not  the  destruction  of  the  cortical  integument  of  Endogens 
is  equally  important  is  not  so  certain ;  ]x>ssibly  it  is  not,  for 
it  is  probable  that  in  those  plants  the  bark  acts  merely  as  a 
protecting  organ,  and  that  it  baa  little  or  nothinir  to  do  with 
the  march  of  the  tiuids. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  bark  has  another  and  a 
different  function  to  perform,  as  in  what  are  called  succuleat 
plants,  which  have  no  leaves  except  rudimentary  organs, 
that  perish  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  generated :  such  are 
stapelias  and  cacti.  In  these  subjects  the  bark  undoubtedly 
performs  the  function  of  the  leaves  themselves  [see  Leaf]  ; 
and  in  this  case  it  is  presumed  that  if  there  is  any  trans* 
mission  of  elaborated  fluid  towards  the  roots,  it  must  take 
place  by  means  of  some  especial  contrivance,  of  which  we 
have  no  precise  knowledge. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  bark  beinc  hotli  tlic  channel 
through  which  the  elaborate<l  sap  de^c^'n^ls,  and  the  re* 
po.>it(.>ry  in  which  it  is  partly  stored  up,  that  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  so  much  larger  proportion  of  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  a  plant  than  anv  other  organ.  It  is  in  bark  that 
we  find  the  essential  prmciples  of  the  oak,  the  larch,  and 
other  trooa  ut»ed  by  tanners;  and  of  the  cinnamon,  the 
cinchona,  and  other  aromatic  or  febrifugal  species  ;  and  that 
wc  procure,  by  wounding  it,  such  matters  as  resin  and  gum. 
which  readily  How  from  incisions  made  in  it.  As  ail  such 
secretions  are  formed  by  the  leaves,  and  beciUne  sohdified 
by  a  loss  of  water  in  consequence  of  evapirution,  it  would 
follow  that  the  proper  time  for  collecting  tlitui  is  iit  the 
period  when  the  leaves  have  performed  their  ollice  f<ir  the 
year,  and  all  superfiuity  of  moisture  has  In-eii  pnrte-l  uiih: 
this  period  is  winter,  or  the  season  of  torpor.  Hut  hs  at 
that  time  the  liber  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood,  the  H})ring  is 
more  frequently  chosen  for  barking;  and  theon  would  say, 
that  the  proper  time  is  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Mip  begins 
to  be  in  motion,  and  the  liber  and  sap  to  separate,  niul  before 
the  secretions  have  been  dilute<l  or  dissolved  by  tin-  ascent  of 
fluid  from  the  earth.  But  this  will  obviously  defend  iipnn  the 
nature  of  the  substance  which  is  sought  for :  for «  \:iin)il'\  the 
greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is  found  in  the  >oiiiit;esi  hher ; 
therefore,  bark  for  tanners*  purposes  should  bo  stripped  just 
before  it  beirins  to  adhere  to  the  woixi  after  the  leaves  are  fully 
formed,  and  when  they  are  in  full  action :  beeaiise  at  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  hlwr  whirh  is  formed  during  the  year 
is  developed,  and  few  rhemical  changes  have  beu'iin  to  take 
place  in  its  constituent  parts.  Turpentine,  a^:i;n.  Mill  only 
flow  in  the  summer;  and  therefore  tlial  which  is  to  be 
obtaine<l  by  a  spimtaneous  emi»sion  must  be  ^•>UL:hl  for  nt 
that  season. 

Independently  of  its  chemical  pn»perties.  Inrk  is  r»f  j;reat 
occasional  im|K>rtanre  for  its  organic  prnlucrs.  Tlie  woody 
tubes  of  the  hlier  are  often  so  tough  as  lo  be  fit  fi^r  cordage ; 
and  ropes  have  bf*en  manufactured  from  that  of  the  willow. 
the  hme,  the  cocoa  nut,  the  htbiicui  hhacfiu,  and  many 
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other  planU.  The  liher  of  the  lime-tree,  the  hread-fruit- 
tree,  anil  the  paper  mulberry  is  torn  into  slips  and  manu- 
factured into  useful  mats ;  or.  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter, 
is  macerated  and  beaten  in  water  till  it  becomes  thin  enough 
to  be  used  as  linen.  A  most  elegant  preparation  of  the 
liber  is  obtained  from  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  a  kind 
of  spurge-laurel  {Daphne) :  in  that  plant  it  is  very  white, 
separates  freely  into  a  great  number  of  layers,  and  may  be 
easily  converted  into  a  substance  very  much  resembling  lace. 
This  is  eifocted  simply  by  pulling  the  liber  sideways,  when 
its  woody  tubes  separate  into  a  delicate  net-work  ol"  lozenge- 
shaped  meshes. 

The  liber  undoubtedly  derives  its  organic  origin  from  the 
loaves  and  leaf-buds ;  and  is,  in  theory,  part  of  an  inferior 
development  of  those  organs,  having  the  same  relation  to 
them  as  the  roots  have  to  a  young  plant.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  see  Wood. 

BARK-BED,  in  horticulture,  is  a  bed  formed  of  the 
spent  bark  used  by  tanners,  placed  in  the  inside  of  a  brick 
pit  in  a  glazed  house,  constructed  for  forcing,  or  for  the 
growth  of  tender  plants. 

The  object  of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificial  warmth 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  materiaU  of  whirh  it  nrmsists. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
constantly  damp.  Gardeners  use  it  for  all  plants  which  re- 
quire what  they  call  bottom  heat ;  that  is  to  say,  for  all 
species  which  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  and  for  pine- 
apples especially  ;  but  it  is  not  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  greenhouse  plants,  except  sometimes  for  striking  their 
ruttings.    [See  Cuttings.] 

In  constructing  a barkbed,  the  coarsest  bark  which  can 
be  obtained  after  the  tanners  have  used  it  should  be  selected, 
because  it  is  found  that  the  slowness  of  the  fermentation, 
and  consequently  the  steadiness  of  the  heat  given  off,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  siae  of  the  fragments  of  bark  employed : 
small  tan,  broken  into  minute  pieces  by  machinery,  although 
often  tho  only  material  to  be  had,  should  consequently  never 
be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided.  After  having  been  slightly 
dried  by  being  spread  in  the  sun,  the  tan  is  first  laid  in 
heaps,  covered  with  mats,  until  fermentation  has  commenced ; 
it  is*  then  transferred  to  the  brick  pit,  in  which  it  is  finally  to 
remain.  Having  been  lightly  but  evenly  arranged  in  the 
pit,  and  the  glass  roof  ot  the  house  having  been  closed, 
the  tan  is  left  to  undergo  fermentation ;  which  at  first  is 
vioicnt,  evolving  more  heat  than  any  plants  could  bear. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  subsides  ;  and  when  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  has  fallen  to  96°,  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to 
receive  tho  pots,  which  are  to  be  plunged  in  it.  The  heat 
i^ill  gradually,  but  very  slowly  diminish  to  60°,  below  which 
it  is  Boarcely  desirable,  in  tho  opinion  of  gardeners,  that  the 
tan  should  be  retained  ;  hut  the  teniperature  may  a  second 
time  be  raised  to  70°  or  80°,  by  turning  the  tan  ovpr.  or  fer- 
xnentation  may  be  further  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of  the  tan  is 
generally  judged  of  by  feeling  the  end  of  a  stick  which  is 
thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  bed  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible 
to  use  so  rude  a  test  as  this  with  any  acourary,  it  is  now 
more  customary  to  employ  what  is  called  a  Brecga/zi's  ther- 
mometer, which  consists  of  a  common  thcrmonicter  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  end  of  a  pole,  and  thus  protected  from 
being  broken  when  thrust  into  the  tan. 

It  is,  however,  found  that,  after  procuring  the  best  kind  of 
material,  tho  heat  of  a  burk-bed  cannot  be  maintained  so 
steadily  or  so  long  as  is  desirable  ;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
roende<l  to  substitute  fallen  oak-leaves,  which  can  easily  be 
collected  in  the  autumn.  These  ferment  much  more  slowly 
tlwn  oak-bark,  and  never  acquire  so  iiigh  a  temperature 
U3  the  maximum  of  that  substance ;  and  as  they  are  less 
expensive,  they  should  always  be  used  when  they  can  be 
procured.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  no  other 
leaves  than  those  of  tho  oak,  or  of  some  other  ])Iant  equally 
abounding  in  tannin,  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  a 
bark-bed,  it  is  always  found  necessar>  to  employ  some  other 
mode  of  warming  a  house  in  addition— either  by  smoke- 
tlues,  or  hot- water,  or  steam-pipes;  and  this  being  the 
case,  and  such  contrivances  being  of  tnemselves  sufficient 
to  raise  the  atmosphere  to  any  temperature  that  can  be  re- 
quired, a  question  has  been  started,  whether  a  bark-bed  is 
really  of  any  use.  ^Ve  have  already  stated  that  the  object 
ol  a  bark-bed  is  to  pro<luce  artificial  warmth  by  fermenta- 
tion, and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  parting  with  its 
water.    So  far  as  these  objects  go,  they  can  certainly  be 


abundantly  and  more  efficiently  supplied  by  other  meaiu :  Um 
warmth  by  flues  or  water-pipes,  and  the  moisture  by  opea 
tanks,  or  by  sieam-cocks,  or  by  watering  the  floors  and  walls 
of  a  hot- house.    But  there  still  remains  what  gardened  eall 
bott(nn-heat—9L  v^'ord  in  which  one  would  think  there  was 
some  magic,  such  wonderful  effects  do  they  attribute  to  it. 
But  whatever  may  have  happened  when  those  central  fim^ 
in  which  some  philosophers  believe,  were  in  action  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  case  now  known  in  which 
plants  grow  in  a  soil  which  even  approaches  to  such  a  tem- 
])eraturc  as  that  supplied  by  a  bark-bed.     On  the  sandj 
shores  of  some  tropical  countries,  where  the  thermometer. 
plunged  into  the  earth,  will  sometimes  stand  at  120^.  no 
plants  can  grow  except  a  few  bulbs,  which  are  buried  deep 
l>elow  the  surface,  ana  beyond  the  reach  of  this  exeessiTe 
heat.      In  the  naked  plains  of  the  tropics,    where  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  he  the  highert 
from  the  beating  of  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  vcgetatkm 
is  always  starved  and  stunted,  and  fitted  only  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  hanl,  wiry  grasses,  shrubs  whoso  branches  are 
converted  into  spines,  and  palm-trees ;  while  in  the  forests 
and  woodlands  of  those  same  countries,  where  the  earth  is 
constantly  shaded  and  cool,  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
vegetation  are  developed.    No  observations  have,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  made  upon  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in 
such  situations ;  but  there  is  a  test  by  which  it  may  be 
judged  of  with  some  accuracy.    It  is  weU  known  that  in 
most  tropical  countries  there  exist  plants  called  water- 
vines--climbing  or  twining  plantSf  whose  stems,  when' 
wounded,  discharge  a  considerable  (quantity  of  clear  fluid, 
which  travellers  drink  with  avidity,  m  conseauence  of  Hs 
delightful  coolness.     We  have,  for  instance,  tne  Teiracen 
notatoria,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Phytocrena  gigmUea^  in 
India.    Now  the  coolness  of  the  sap  of  these  phints  must  be 
owing  to  that  of  the  earth  from  which  the  roots  extracted  it ; 
and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  tropics  is  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  atmospheric  heat  than  in  this  eountiy. 
except  in  plains  where  plants  can  scarcely  grow.  We  mvf 
therefore  conclude  that  bottom-heat  is  useless,  or  wone ; 
and  that  bark-beds  are   only  rude  and  expensive  con- 
trivances to  obtain  heat  and  moisture  in  a  hot-nouse. 

BARK.  There  are  several  kinds  of  Wk,  which  enter 
largely  into  commerce,  and  are  used  for  poeesses  in  the 
arts,  or  for  medicines.  The  principal  kinds  in  Uie  fint  of 
these  classes,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  aoooontt  are — 

Oak  Bark, 

Cork  Bark, 

Mimosa,  or  Wattle  Bark»  and 

Quercitron  Bark. 
Among  the  descriptions  of  bark  used  for  medicines  w» 
shall  notice  only  that  known  under  the  name  of  Jesuits'  or 
Peruvian  Bark  :  the  others  are  not  of  much  commercial  im- 
port auee.  Some  other  kinds  of  bark,  as  Cinnamon  and 
Cassia,  will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Oak  /?rt;/r.— (German,  Kichenrinde^  Lohe;  Dutch,  Rtm^ 


rina  ;  Portuguese,  Cu^cu  do  CarvaOio;  Russian, 
Kara;  Polish.  Dab  Garbarski ;  Latin,  Qtiercus Cortex.} 
^  Kur  a  hwr  time,  oak-bark  was  the  only  substance  used  in 
Kn^lund  fur  the  process  of  tanning;  and  it  was  thus 
employed  for  a^es,  without  the  tanners  knowing  what  were 
the  prupoi  ties  of  the  substance  which  produced  the  chemical 
chanire  whereby  hides  are  converted  into  leather.  The  in- 
creasing demand  fur  oak-bark  beyond  the  means  of  supply 
so  raise<l  its  marketable  value,  that  an  investigation  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  when  the  nature  of 
those  properties  was  discovered,  some  cheaper  suhstancee 
might  be  found  to  answer  as  substitutes. 

Other  substances  besides  oak-bark  had  before  that  timn 
been  used  for  making  leather  in  other  countries.  Among 
these  substances  were  heath,  gall-nuts,  birch-tree  bark, 
myrtle-leaves,  loaves  of  wild  laurel,  and  willow-hark.  In 
1765  oak  saw-dust  was  applied  with  some  success  in  Eng- 
land to  the  purpose  of  tanning ;  and  this  plan  has  been 
since  pursued  in  Grennany. 

The  result  of  investigations  showed  that  the  tanning* 
power  of  oak-bark  resided  in  a  peculiar  astringent  substance, 
to  which,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  name  of 
tannin  has  been  given.  In  more  recent  times.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  determined,  by  a  series  of  expehmenUi  the  retotivw 
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Talue  to  the  tannci'  of  difTercnt  substances  in  which  tannin 
II  found ;  and  he  has  shown  thut  8^  lbs.  of  oak-bark  are, 
in  this  respect,  equal  to  2f  lbs.  of  galls,  to  3  lbs.  of  sumach, 
to  74  lbs.  of  bark  of  the  Leicester  willow,  to  1 1  lbs.  of  bark 
of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  to  18  lbs.  of  elm-bark,  and  to  21  lbs. 
of  common  willow-bark. 

To  prepare  oak- bark  for  use,  it  is  ^ound  to  a  coarse 
powder  between  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  in  that  state  is  put 
into  the  tan-pit,  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  skins  to  be  pre- 
pAred.  A  better  method  sometimes  employed  is  to  make 
an  infusion  of  the  bark  in  water,  which  dissolves  and  holds 
the  tannin.  The  action  of  this  substance  upon  skins  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  Before  the  skin  is  subjected  to 
the  tannin(^  process,  the  hair,  epidermis,  and  anv  lleshy  or 
fatty  parts  adhering  to  them,  must  be  reroovccl ;  the  re- 
mainder consists  wholly  of  gelatine,  a  substance  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  water,  and  which  then  forms  tlie  sub- 
stance  well  known  as  glue.  Tannin,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
likewise  readily  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  two  substances, 
when  brought  together,  form  the  insoluble  and  imputrescent 
compound  called  leather. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  tannin  which 
oak-bark  contains  varies  materially  according  to  the  season 
in  which  it  is  cut.  If  taken  in  the  spring,  it  has  four  and  a 
half  times  the  quantity,  in  a  given  weight,  compared  with 
wliat  it  would  have  if  cut  in  winter.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
likewise  discovered  that  the  proportion  is  influenced  by  the 
age  of  the  tree,  tannin  being  more  abundant  in  the  bark  of 
young  than  of  old  trees. 

In  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  no  distinction  is  made 
iMtween  different  descriptions  of  bark  used  for  tanning  and 
dyeing ;  so  that  we  do  nut  know  exactly  the  quantity  of 
oak-bark  which  we  receive  from  foreign  countries.  A  very 
near  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  made,  however, 
by  knowing  the  places  whence  the  importitions  are  brought. 
Judging  in  this  manner,  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the 
tupply  of  British  growth,  as  to  the  amount  of  which  we  have 
no  means  of  judging,  the  annual  consumption  of  oak-bark 
ifo  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  forty  thousand  tons,  more 
dMn  one-half  of  which  is  brought  from  the  Netherlands,  the 
fenMinder  r-oming  from  Germany  and  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
rancao*  The  duty  payable  on  importation,  if  from  any 
British  possession,  is  one  penny  ;  and  if  from,  a  foreign 
eountry*  eightpence  per  hundred  weight. 

Corn  Bark. — (German,  Kork ;  Dutch,  Kork,  Kurk,  Vlot- 
hout ;  Danish,  Korktrt^ ;  Swedish,  Korktra ;  French, 
JJege  ;  Italian,  Sughero,  Suvero ;  Spanish,  Corcho ;  Por- 
tuguese, Cortipa  de  Sovreiro ;  Russian,  Korkowoe-dereico  ; 
P^iab,  Korkowa  ;  Latin,  Subcr,) 

The  substance  commonlv  known  as  cork  is  the  outer  bark 
of  an  evergreen  oak,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  Italy.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  eork-bark  used  in  Europe  is  supplied  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  that  which  is  of  the  best  quality  is  grown  in 
France. 

Cork  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  latter  of  whom  sometimes  employed  it  as  we  do,  for  the 
flopping  of  casks,  and  also  for  the  soles  to  women's  winter 
#hoef.     (Plin.  xvi.  8.) 

The  careful  removal  of  the  outer  bark  from  the  cork- tree 
dots  not  in  any  way  injure  it,  as  this  outer  bark  is  really 
dead  bark ;  on  tlie  contrar>  it  is  stated  that  the  tree  grows 
more  vigorously  and  lives  longer,  in  consequence  of  being 
Chua  stripped.  This  operation  is  first  performed  when  the 
tree  ie  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  may  be  repeated  once  in 
«very  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  first  stripping  is  of  little  or  no  value  ;  but  the  pro- 
duce becomes  greater  in  qiiantity  and  better  in  quality  at 
«ach  successive  cutting.  The  months  of  July  and  August 
are  chosen  for  performing  this  operation.  A  cork-tree, 
thus  periodically  barked,  will  live  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  inner  bark  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  tannin, 
but  cannot  be  removed  without  killing  the  tree,  lliis  de- 
•truntive  plan  is  resorted  to  in  (!on»ica.  where  the  cork-oak 
is  indigenous,  and  so  abundant,  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
trees  are  cut  down  ever>-  year,  the  outer  bark  being  used  as 
cork,  which,  however,  is' not  of  good  quality,  the  inner  bark 
being  sold,  principally  at  Marseilles,  to  the  tanners ;  and  the 
trunks  and  branches  being  burned  for  the  sake  of  the 
m«bes.  It  is  usual,  when  cork -bark  is  taken  from  the  trees, 
to  char  it  slightly,  in  order  to  improve  the  texture  by  closing 
the  pores;  but  this  burning  occasions  that  peculiar  ana 
dkagieeable  empyreumatic  flavour  which  is  so  frequently 


imparted  to  liquors  which  have  been  stopped  by  cork  thud 
treated.  Some  years  ago  an  Jttompt  was  made  to  avoid 
this  evil  by  using  cork-bark  which  is  not  so  old,  the 
texture  of  which  is  so  close  as  not  to  need  the  aid  of  fire ; 
but  this  bark  is  too  thin  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  could 
only  be  used  by  cementing  two  or  more  layers  of  it  together. 
The  risk  of  bal  flavour  was  by  this  means  altogether 
avoided ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  plan  has  not 
been  persevered  in. 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible  and  very  elastic. 
The  first- mentioned  of  these  qualities,  its  lightness,  occa- 
sions it  to  be  used  as  floats  for  fishing-nets,  &c.  For  its 
more  general  employment,  that  of  stopping  bottles,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  by  its  compressibility  and  elasticity,  while  its 
pores  are  sufliciently  minute  to  prevent  the  passage  through 
them  of  the  fluids  which  it  is  meant  to  confine. 

The  quantity  of  cork-bark  annually  imported  for  use  into 
this  kingdom,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  is  44,551 
cwts.,  nearlv  the  whole  of  which  comes  from  Portugal,  whence 
it  is  brought  principally  as  dunnage  in  ships  loaded  with 
wine.  It  pays  a  duty  on  importation  of  8«.  per  cwt.  A 
protecting  duty  in  favour  of  the  cork-cutters  of  England 
is  imposed  upun  manufactured  corks,  amounting  to  7#. 
per  lb. 

Mimosa,  or  Wattle  Bark»—T\\\%  bark  is  collected  from 
two  species  of  the  mimosa,  which  are  plentifully  found  in 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemcn  s  Land,  and  New  Zealand, 
where,  at  least  in  the  British  settlements,  it  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather.  This  bark  contains  about  150  lbs. 
of  pure  tannin  in  every  ton  weight,  which  is  only  about 
three-fifths  of  the  proportion  yielded  by  the  best  white  oak 
bark.  It  is  also  said  that  it  gives  a  reddish  colour  to  the 
leather,  which,  although  it  does  not  actually  lower  its  value 
in  use,  creates  a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  market.  As  long 
ago  as  1 823  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  extract  of  this  bark 
was  brought  to  London  from  Australia,  and,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  trial  by  some  tanners,  was  purchased  by 
them.  Since  that  time,  importations  of  tlie  bark  in  its  crude 
state,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  have  continually 
been  made.  The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  years  1832  and  1833,  were  28,410  and  24,540 
<;wts.  respectively :  it  is  subject  to  the  merely  nominal  duty 
of  \d,  per  cwt. 

Quercitron  Bark, — This  name  has  been  given  to  the  bark 
of  a  description  of  oak,  the  quercui  nigra,  or  tinctoria,  which 
is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  used  as  a  dyeing  stuff 
for  imparting  a  yellow  colour,  the  different  shades  of  which 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  substance  employed  as  a 
mordant.  This  bark  was  first  brought  into  use  in  England 
by  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  obtained  an  exclusive  patent  for  its 
application  to  this  purpose.  The  colouring  matter  resides 
wholly  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree ;  the  outer  bark  is 
therefore  removed  previous  to  its  being  packed  in  casks  for 
shipment.  Quercitron  bark  which  has  been  previously 
ground  in  a  mill  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  to  water 
when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  lOU"*  Fahrenheit.  If 
a  higher  degree  of  heat  be  used,  the  tannin  which  the  bark 
coiitains  will  also  be  dissolved,  and  this  will  impart  a  brown 
Jlinge  to  the  dye  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  For  this 
reason  the  dye  must  always  bo  separated  from  the  bark  be- 
fore it  is  used.  The  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the 
quercitron-bark  of  commerce  is  equal  to  that  yielded  by 
eight  or  ten  times  ite  weight  of  weld.  The  average  annual 
consumption  of  quercitron-bark  in  this  country,  during  the 
five  years  ending  with  1831,  was  22,625  cwt.  Since  that 
time  no  separate  account  of  this  article  has  been  kept  at 
tiie  Custom-house :  it  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  8d» 

per  cwt.  . 

Peruvian  Bar*.  —  German,  Chinarinde^  Fiebemnd§; 
Dutoh,  Kina,  Quinquina;  Danish,  Kina,  Chinahark; 
Swedish,  Feberbark ;  French,  Quinquina ;  Italian.  China  ; 
Spanish,  Qi/ina;  Portuguese,  Qui/iqwVia  ;  Russian,  CAtn- 
china;  Polish,  Kwinkwinna;  Latin,  Cinchona,  Cortex 
Peruvianut. 

Three  principal  species  of  this  bark  are  known  in  com- 
merce, vii.,  the  pale,  the  red,  and  the  yellow  Peruvian  bark. 
The  first  of  these,  the  original  cinchona  of  Peru,  is  now  be- 
come scarce.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  cinchtma  lancifolia^ 
and  is  imported  in  chests,  each  containing  200lbs.  weight, 
and  carefully  covered  with  skins.  It  comes  in  quilled  pieces 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  of  various  thicknesses. 
Internally  the  ciilour  is  of  a  pale  fawn  or  cinnaimm  hue.  but 
'  when  moistened  the  bark  assumes  a  pale  orange  colour.    Ic 
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is  nearly  odourleRs  when  dry,  but  is  very  sensibly  aromatic 
while  under  the  process  of  decoction. 

Red  hark  is  token  from  the  cinchona  ohlongifolia,  which 
is  found  {{rowing  on  the  Andes.  It  is  imported  in  various- 
sized  pieces  packed  in  chests,  containing  each  from  100  to 
1 60  lbs.  Its  colour  is  that  of  a  reddish  brown :  its  taste  is 
not  so  bitter  as  that  of  the  pale  variety,  but  greatly  more 
astringent. 

Yellow  Peruvian  bark  was  first  broufjht  into  use  in  Eng- 
land about  tlie  year  1790  :  it  is  obtained  from  the  cinchnna 
cordi/ofia,  which  grows  at  Quito  and  Santa  F6.  This  variety 
is  im{)orted  in  pieces,  some  quilled  and  others  Hat,  of  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  packed  in  chests  containing 
from  90  to  100  lbs.  each.  The  colour  approaches  to  that  of 
an  oran<!e;  it  gives  out,  in  decoction,  an  odour  very  similar 
to  that  of  pale  bark ;  its  taste  is  more  bitter,  but  it  is  not 
astringent  Its  goodness  is  judged  of  by  the  colour.  If  it 
loses  its  orange  tint,  and  takes  that  of  pale  yellow,  it  is  not 
so  valuable,  and  it  is  still  worse  when  of  a  dark  colour,  be- 
tween red  and  yellow. 

It  is  said  that  the  native  Indians  were  unacquainted  with 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  bark,  and  that  its  ellicacy  in 
cases  of  fever  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Jesuits, 
whence  the  name,  by  which  it  is  very  generally  known,  of 
Jesuits'  bark.  It  was  first  hrouirht  to  Europe  in  1632,  but 
more  than  half  a  century  elapsed  thereafter  before  its  use 
became  at  all  extensive  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Hum- 
boldt states  that  from  12,0U0  to  14,000  quintals,  or  c\vts.,arc 
annually  exported  from  J'eru.  The  quantities  imported  into 
thi«  kingflom  in  \%3'l  and  li<33  wcrc  ;<56,99S  tuid 2 j:J,7G7  lbs. 
respectively,  but  nearly  the  whole  was  re-exported  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  two  years  having  been  only  49,525  lbs.  It  pays  a  duty, 
on  importation,  of  Id,  per  lb. 

(Thomson's  Syntem  of  Chemistry;  Library  of  Enter- 
taininff  Knowletige^  Vegetable  Substances,  vols.  i.  and  iii. ; 
Goifernment  Statistiral  Tables.) 

BARK,  PERUVIAN,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  [See 
Cinchona.] 

BARKAL,  JEBKL  BARKAL,  a  remarkable  sandstone- 
rock  in  Nubia,  which  stands  isolated  al)out  a  mile  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  village  of  Merawe,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  Sheykia  Arabs,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
government  of  Dongola  inider  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  Barkal 
is  in  18°  31'  N.  lat..  and  31°  46'  E.  long.  The  Iwk  ri«is 
abruptly  on  all  sides,  and  quite  perpendicularly  on  the  eide 
towards  the  river,  to  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet,  forming 
a  wide  plateau  at  the  summit.  Its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  aliout  twenty-flve  minutes'  walk.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  remains  of  several  great  temples  at  the  foot  of  it,  that  it 
was  a  spot  devoted  in  very  remote  times  to  religious  rites. 
The  temples,  which  are  five  or  six  in  number,  lie  between 
the  mountain  and  the  river.  The  most  remarkable  are  the 
one  called  the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple.  The 
Typhonium,  the  licst  preser\ed  of  all,  was  de<licated  to 
Typhon,  or  the  evil  genius,  as  appears  from  several  figures 
of  Typhon  still  remaining.  The  temple  is  108  feet  in 
length ;  its  entrance  faces  the  S.S.E.  The  fore-part  of  the 
temple  is  a  regular  construction  ;  and  the  further  or  inner 
part  is  excavated  in  the  rock  itself.  In  the  first  hall,  or 
vestibule,  are  eight  pillars  with  figures  of  Typhon,  four  on 
each  side,  forming  tno  central  avenue,  or  aisle,  leading  to  a 
second  chamlier,  which  was  covered  by  a  stone  roof  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars  with  Isis-hoadcd  capitals.  The  pillars 
are  3 ^  feet  i n  diameter  and  1 8  feet  high.  The  natives  assured 
Ri'ippel  that  the  rtwf  had  fallen  in  only  twentv- five  years 
before,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake.  The  third  chamber, 
or  cella,  as  well  as  the  sanctuary  beyond  it,  and  also  two 
lateral  chambers,  are  excavated  in  the  rock.  Two  more 
Typhon  columns  support  the  roof  of  the  cella.  The  walls 
are  adornefl  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  gods  and 
kings  in  high  relief;  among  which  those  of  Isis,  Ammon, 
Apis,  Horns,  and  Mcndes,  are  distinguishable.  Several  of 
the  rilievos,  however,  have  been  defaced. 

The  Groat  Temjile,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  mcmu- 
mcnts  in  Nubia,  lies  north-east  of  the  T}'phonium,»nd  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  rock ;  it  is  likewise  divided  into  halls 
or  cliaml)ers,  and  was  entirely  a  constructed  edifice,  but  the 
walls  are  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  bases  and  fragments 
only  of  its  seventy -eight  pillars  are  discernible.  Two  enor- 
mous prop\la.  earh  65  Frenrh  feet  long  and  nearly  40  ,' 
feet  in  thickness,  f*>rm  the  front  of  the  temple :  the  entrance 
between  them  is  13  feet  wiile.     The  first,  or  outer  bail,  in  > 


126  feet  long  and  somewhat  lew  in  width ;  the  laferml  Willi 
are  seven  feet  thick.  This  hall,  which  wu  adorned  with 
several  large  pillars,  was  divided  from  the  lecund  hill 
by  propyla  21  feet  thick,  between  which  is  theentranee  IS 
feet  wide.  Tlie  second  hall  is  146  feet  long  and  85  frel 
wide.    It  had  at  the  farthest  end,  leading  towards  ths 


tuary,  a  portico  consisting  of  three  rowsof  pillari  sapportiiig 
a  stone  roof;  the  whole  is  now  fallen  to  the  gnranL 
Only  one  of  the  pillars  was  standing  when  Mr.  Wadding* 
ton  visited  Barkal:  it  was  24  feet  6  inches  in  haip;|Gi^ 
and  was  composed  of  sixteen  pieces  of  stone.  Tha  thiid 
chamber  is  53  feet  long  and  41  rcet  wide,  and  it  wii  sepa- 
rated by  partition  walls  from  two  lateral  ohamben  of 
smaller  dimensions.  The  middle  chamber  has  two  lows  of 
five  pillars  each,  with  as  many  sculptured  square  stonsii 
one  between  each  two  pillars,  and  which  Rupfel  bcliOTW 
to  have  been  votive  altars.  A  passage  13  feet  wide,  like  dl 
the  others  in  a  line  with  the  outer  entrance  of  the  temple^ 
leads  from  this  chamber  into  the  next.  It  is  36  feetsqiiii% 
and  stands,  like  the  preceding,  between  two  lateral  cham- 
bers. At  the  farthest  end,  facing  the  entranoe,  is  an  altar 
of  grey  granite,  four  feet  nine  inches  square  at  the  base;  the 
sides  aro  beautifully  sculptured,  though  injured  in  stvml 
pi  aces.  Of  the  two  lateral  chambers,  one  forms  a  aide  ehapel 
with  its  small  vestibule  and  sanctuary ;  but  ttm  other,  or 
western  one,  seems  to  have  been  totally  sepamtid  hy  walli 
from  the  remainder  of  the  temple,  the  onlv  entranei  toit  heing 
by  a  passage  through  tho  exterior  wall.  Juit  outside  of 
this  passage  stands  an  altar  of  freestone,  about  10  fiMt  long; 
the  sides  have  has  reliefs,  representing  slaves  of  hoth  sneSk 
with  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  a  rope  round  their  necki. 
Two  vultures  arc  behind  them,  as  if  eager  to  feast  on  thiv 
bodies.  These  are  indications  of  human  sacriioes  beiiig 
once  in  practice  here.  Within  the  insulated  chamher  is  t 
square  block  of  polished  granite  7  feet  1 0  inchea 
and  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics.  On  the  upper 
holes  arc  seen,  in  whicn  probably  the  statue  of 
deity  was  fixed.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  central  ohambm', 
or  sanctuary,  and  behind  the  granite  altar,  is  a  bmtcw 
opening  which  leads  into  a  succession  of  Gomparativelf  imiB 
chambers,  of  diflferent  sizes,  and  communicating  wita  eaeh 
other.  These  formed  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  building, 
the  whole,  length  of  which  is  nearly  600  feet,  icooiding  to 
Riippel,  m  a  line  S.E.  by  S.  and  N.W.  by  N.i  the  fSmt 
l)eing  to  the  S.E.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  lateral  walls, 
looking  towards  the  N.E.,  are  thicker  than  thoee  on  the 
opposite  side.  Both  Riippel  and  Waddington  have  nvn 
]>lans  of  this  temple,  but  their  respective  statements  ot  the 
dimensions  ditfor  in  several  particulars  horn  eioli  other. 
Mr.  Waddington,  however,  acknowledges  that  he  gives  hii 
ground- plan  with  some  diflldenco,  owing  to  the  nrinoui 
condition  of  the  building. 

Near  the  Typhonium  and  the  Great  TempW  are  the 
remains  of  several  other  temples,  and  of  another  building 
madit  of  brick,  fragments  of  the  lower  wall  of  whirii  an 
seen  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Before  the  nortiiem 
entrance  of  this  building,  two  fine  lions  of  red  granite  weiw 
found  reclining  .it  full  length  and  looking  towards  each  ether. 
They  arc  alK>ut  seven  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  two  waa 
broken  into  several  pieces  when  first  seen  in  18M.  (Seo 
A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Smmmtr, 
J.  Murray,  London,  1822.) 

These  two  lions  were  brought  from  Barkal  by  Lord 
Prudhoe,  in  1832,  and  they  now  lie  at  the  entranee  of  the 
new  Egyptian  Room  in  the' British  Museum.  The  mnlerial 
is  a  flesh-coloured  granite ;  and  the  executitiB  poisesses  a 
high  degree  of  merit,  though  one  of  the  anim^  is  superior 
to  the  other.  Both  of  the  lions  are  in  a  reclining  postun^ 
one  lying  on  his  right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left  Then 
are  hieroglyphics  and  cartouches,  supposed  toeontiin  proper 
names,  on  both  of  the  figures. 

At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  s  distance  from  Mount  RarkaL 
and  lioth  to  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  of  it,  are  two  groups  of 
small  pyramids,  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  largest  of  these  which  are  entire  is  ahoul 
40  feet  high.  Several  of  them  have  small  exterior  tem]dei 
attached  to  one  side,  with  an  outer  door  and  an  inner  one 
walled  up,  leadint;  apparently  into  the  interior  of  the  pyramid. 
The  interior  walls  of  these  temples  are  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics  and  representations  of  apotheoses,  &c.  Tbe 
roofs  of  the  templrs  are  tiat,  but  one  of  them  is  arehed,  which 
is  a  remarkable  singularity,  as  they  all  appear  to  be  of  4w 
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tnay  have  formed  part  of  the  Nocropolig  of  Napata,  tlic 
antient  Ethiopian  city  which  some  suppose  to  have  stood 
near  this  placo.  With  regard  to  the  ^rciii  temples,  Riippcl 
ascribes  most  of  them  to  the  ago  of  Ethiopian  greatness,  after 
that  nation  had  conquered  Ej^-pt,  or  about  the  eighth 
centory  before  Christ.  These  ruins  remained  unknown  to 
Europeans  till  1820,  when  the  expedition  of  Ismayl  Pacha 
penetrated  into  Don^ola  and  Sennnar.  The  first  European 
traveller  who  vi.sitc<l  them  was  Mr.  Waddington ;  he  was 
followed  by  Cailliaud  in  1821  ;  and  Cailliaud  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Riippel  in  182*1-5,  who  has  j^ivon  a  very  minute 
description  of  them,  from  which  the  above  details  are  mainly 
taken. 

(Waddin|rton'8  and  Ilanhury's  J'ixit  in  Ethiopia;  Cail- 
liaud, Voyage  a  Mcroe  ;  Kdppel,  Rrisen  in  JVuhicn,  Kor- 
dnfan^  und'Petraitschen  Arabien.) 

B.VRtCING,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Essex,  about 
ei)^ht  miles  east  of  London.  It  lies  in  the  hundred  of 
Becontree,  in  a  parish  also  called  Barking,  the  circumfcrcncuuf 
which  is  al)out  thirty  miles :  this  parish  contains  1 0,1 70  acres, 
of  which  7850  is  cultivated  land,  and  about  1500  ))elon;;inn:tu 
Hainault  Forest,  which  includes  within  its  limits  the  well- 
known  FairlopOak;  under  the  shade  of  which  a  fair  is  held 
on  the  first  Friday  in  July.  1  ne  name  of  the  place  is  written 
Bereching^  Berekitigt  Berkyng^  in  old  reconls  ;  and  some 
antiquarians  derive  it  from  t^w^h-ing-*  The  fortification  in 
the  meadow.*  Some  considerable  entrenchments  are  still 
visible  in  the  fields  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
sent town.  The  origin  of  the  town  is  not  distinctly  ascer- 
taineil;  but  the  consequence  which  it  ultimatel)  acquired 
was  certainly  owing  to  its  celebrated  Abbey,  the  founding  and 
subsequent  establishment  of  which  attracted  an  increasing 
Dopulation.  This  abbey,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
mary,  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  nunnery  and  the 
oldest  foundation  in  England ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
Folkestone  nunnery  in  Kent  was  founded  many  years  before : 
and  both  Shaftesbury  and  Syon  nunneries  were  possessed 
of  larger  revenues.  Barking  Abbey  was  founded  about  the 
year  67  7,  in  the  reigns  of  Sebba  and  Sighere,  kings  of  the  East 
Saxons,  by  St.  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  at  the  instance 
of  his  sister  Etliolburga,  who  was  appointed  the  first  abl)ess. 
This  lady  and  several  of  the  following  abl)esses  were  canonized 
after  death.  In  870  the  abbey  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  were  killed  or  dispersed.  Being 
within  the  territories  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Godrun,  thie 
Danish  king,  it  lay  desolate  until  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  restored  to  all  its  former 
splendour  by  King  Edgar,  the  great  founder  and  restorer 
of  rcligioui  houses.  Some  historians  state,  that  at  the 
Norman  conquest  the  Conqueror  retired  to  this  abbey  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  and  remained  there  until 
the  completion  uf  the  fortress  which  he  bad  begun  in 
London.  In  subsequent  times  the  government  of  the 
abbey  was  sometimes  assunu^l  by  the  (queens  of  England  ; 
and  a  natural  daughter  of  a  king  or  prince  of  the  blood  is 
occasionally  found  occupying  the  office  of  abbess.  In  1377 
the  convent  )H!titioncd  to  be  excused  from  contributing  an 
aid  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  invasion,  on 
account  of  the  ex|>ense6  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  incur 
in  repairing  the  great  damages  occa>ionefl  by  a  terrilde  inun- 
dation which  in  the  preceding  year  had  broken  down  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Dagmham  ;  a  similar  statement  was 
often  made  at  subsequent  periods:  and  in  1410  it  is  stated 
that  the  revenues  of  the  convent  were  so  much  impaired,  in 
<-on sequence  of  the  expenditure  made  necessary  by  inun- 
dations, that  none  of  the  ladies  had  mf»re  than  fourteen 
shillings  a->ear  for  clothes  and  m  ces^arics. 

A  considerable  extent  of  ground  called  the  I^'vel,  near  the 
Thames,  lies  very  low,  bo  that  in  high  tides  the  w;iter  is  higher 
than  this  land,  and  would  overflow  it  if  not  kept  out  by  em- 
bankiucnts.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  when  an  embankment  was 
origmally  formed  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Abbess  of  Barking 
vas  obliged  to  keep  it  up,  and  in  order  to  assist  her  in  perform- 
ing the  duty,  she  was  privileged  to  cart  wood  from  the  fore»t, 
l>y  the  tenant K  of  Barking  and  Dageiiham,  for  the  repair  of 
the  breacliL'S  of  the  embankment.  In  1707  a  breach  was 
made  by  a  high  tide,  which  o<*casione>l  the  loss  uf  1000 
acres  of  rich  land,  and  a  sand-bank  was  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brt>ac.h  which  renclicil  almost  half-way  across 
tlie  river,  and  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  pro- 
prietors hpent  more  than  the  land  was  worth  in  endea- 
vouring to  recover  it,  and  then  applied  to  parliament,  which 
took  up  the  matter  as  a  public  concern ;  and  at\er  the  failure 


of  another  party  in  the  attempt,  a  Captain  Perry  engaged 
to  close  the  broach,  make  good  the  embankments,  and  re- 
move the  sandbank,  for  the  sum  of  25,000/.  He  completed 
this  engagement  at  the  end  of  five  years,  but  at  an  expense 
of  15,000/.  beyond  his  estimate,  whi<*h  was,  however,  after- 
wards made  good  to  him  by  parliament.  The  whole  bank 
is  now  kept  in  a  very  complete  state  of  repair  under  the 
superintendence  of  commissioners.  The  bank  is  from  eight 
to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  a  path  extends  along  the  U)p 
for  the  whole  distance. 

The  nuns  of  Barking  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.    The 
abbess  was  apiK)inted  by  the  king  until  about  the  year  1200. 
when,  by  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  the  election  was 
vested  in  the  convent,  and  confirmed  by  the  ro>al  authority. 
The   abbess  of  Barking  was  one  of  the   four  who  were 
baronesses  in  ri;xht  of  their  station ;   for  being  i)osses?ed  of 
thirteen  knight's  fi'es  and  a  half,  she  held  her  lands  of  the 
kiui;  as  a  barony  ;    and  though  her  sex  prevented  her  from 
having  a  seat  in  parliament  or  attending  the  king  in  the 
wars,,  yet  she  always  fUrnisbed  her  quota  of  men  and  had 
precedence  over  other  abbesses.     In  her  convent  she  lived 
in  great  htate:    her  household  consisted  of  chaplains,  an 
esfjuire,  gentlemen,  gentlewomen,  yeomen,  grooms,  a  clerk 
a  yeoman-cook,  a  groom-cook,  a  pudding-wife,  &c.     The 
last   ablx^ss  was   Dorothy  Barley,  who  had  a  pension   of 
\XU.  6s.  8//.  per  annum  settled  on  her  when  the  convent 
was  surrendered  to  Henry  Vlll.  in  15;J9  :   smaller  pi^nsions 
were  also  given  to  the  nuns,  then  thirty  in  number.     At 
that   time   their  possessions   were   valued   at  the  sum  of 
1084/.  6y.  '2i(/.,   accordinij   to   Speed,   or   8G2/.    12*.  I'if/., 
according  to   Dugdalo.      The   manor  of  Barking,   which 
seems  to  have  formed  ])art  of  the  original  endowment  uf  the 
abbey,  remained  with  the  crown  from  the  dissolution  until 
10'J8.  when  Charles  I.  sol<l  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fanshawe  for 
2000/.,  ro&erving  to  the  crown  a  fee-farm  rent  of  IGO/.,  which 
is   now  payable   to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.      The  abbey- 
church   and  conventual   buildings  occupied  an  extensive 
plot  of  ground  ;   but  scarcidy  any  remains  are  now  standing. 
The  site  of  the  former  is  just  without  the  north  wall  of  the 
present  churchyard. 

Barking  has  considerably  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  the  abbey.  It  is  situated  on  the  Iloding, 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  Thames.  The  river,  which  is 
wide,  and  receives  the  tide  from  the  Thames  as  far  as  the 
town,  is  commonly  called  Barking  Creek.  It  narrows  very 
much  immediately  above  the  town,  but  has  been  made 
navigable  for  small  craft  as  far  as  II ford.  The  inha- 
bitants consist  chiefly  of  fishermen  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  conveying  coals  and  timl)er  from  the  Thames 
to  the  different  towns  in  the  district  A  consi<lerable 
number  also  find  employment  in  c(mveying  to  the  London 
market  the  i>otatoes  and  vegetables  which  the  vicinity 
pro<luces  in  abundance.  Tlie  town  has  a  free-school,  a 
market-house,  and  a  spacious  and  convenient  workhouse, 
erected  in  1787,  under  tlie  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
The  ckoTch,  de<licated  to  St.  Margaret,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbey,  and  contains  some  curious  monuments :  the 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  London  ;  the  college  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford,  is  patron.  Two  chapels,  the  one  at  Utord 
and  the  other  at  Epphig  Forest,  are  onnexed  to  the  vicarage. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  four  wards,  each  with  its  separate 
ollicers.  Barking-town  ward  has  two  chundiwardens  (one 
apiwinted  l)y  the  vicar  and  the  other  by  the  pari»h)  and  an 
o\erseer.  The  lonl  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  ever)-  three 
weeks,  in  which  causes  of  tresp:uis  and  debt  under  forty 
shillings  arc  triciL  The  population  of  the  parish  was  HO'.iG 
in  1831;  and  that  of  the  town  3401,  of  \* horn  17G5  were 
females. 

(Lvstms'  Environs  uf  Lnntfon,  vol.  iv. ;  Morant's  ///>- 
iory  ami  Antiquities  n/Esxex  :  Dugdales  MunaMticon.Jj^.) 

BARKNVAY,  an  anlient  village  of  Ilertfonlshire.  in  the 
hun<lred  of  Edwinstree,  34  miles  north  of  Umdoii,  and 
3  miles  .^outh  of  Iluyston.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  on  the 
principal  road  fn)m  l^nrlon  to  the  C4>unties  of  Cambridge, 
Niirfolk.  and  Suflidk,  to  which  circumstance  it  is  chielly 
indebte<l  fur  its  prosperity,  as  it  possesses  but  little  trade. 
Norden  says,  that  he  had  seen  the  place  termed,  in  antient 
records,  Bergwant,  which  signifies  in  Saxon  *  a  way  over 
the  hill.*  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  lands  at  this 
place  weR*  divided  among  four  great  lords  into  as  many 
mam»r»,  and  afterwards  into  eight  manors.  Bark  way  is 
i-albtl  a'town'  by  old  writers;  and  it  was  privileged  by 
Edwanl  I,  to  have  a  market  on  Thursday,  and  an  annual 
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iair  for  six  days.  In  1 592,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  great 
fire  deatroyed  nearly  all  the  houses.  On  their  re-erection, 
the  market  was  altered  to  Friday,  and  was  subsequently 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Royston. 
Barkway  is  at  present  a  large  and  populous  \illage,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  contains  several 
good  inns.  The  church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious 
building,  containing  some  fine  old  monuments,  with  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  forming  part  of  a 
series  descriptive  of  tho  creation.  The  living,  which  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  London,  is  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  13/.  \3s.  Ad.  per  annum.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  also  includes  the  hamlet  of  Nuthamstead,  is 
]  108,  of  whom  55G  arc  females. 

(Norden's  Speculum  Britimnirr,  1593  ;  Chauncey's  //i#- 
torical  Antitjnities  of  HertfardMre;  Clutterbuck's  i//*- 
tory  and  Antiquities  nf  Hert/ordMre,  <Jt.) 

BARLAAM.  This  person  would  l>e  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, but  for  tho  fact  that  he  is  nearly  the  last  of  those 
who  wrote  in  Greek  on  mathematics,  and  that  his  work 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  arithmetic  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  algebra  and  the  Indian  notation.  His 
life,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  commentary  on  tho  state  of  science 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  accounts  given  of  him 
vary  greatly :  the  parts  of  this  article  which  follow  in  brackets 
are  abridged  from  the  Biographic  Universel/^, 

[Bernard  of  Scminara  in  Calabria  was  born  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  took  the  vows  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  name  of  Barlaam,  at  an 
early  age.] 

Boccacio,  the  novelist,  who  died  about  1376,  calls  him  a 
contemporary.  [He  went  into  iEtolia,  and  thence  to  Salonica, 
to  study  Greek,  that  he  might  read  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
In  1 327  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  and  his  favourite, 
John  Cantacuzenus,  who  obtained  for  him  an  abbey.  He 
had  previously  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  entered  into  controversy  with  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  by 
whom  he  was  beaten,  and  then  retired  in  disgust  to  Salonica. 
On  the  occasion  of  Pope  John  XXII.  sending  legates  to 
Constantinople  to  treat  for  the  re-union  of  the  churches, 
Barlaam  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  violently  op- 
posed the  measure.]  Moreri  and  others  assert  that  Bar- 
laam was  sent  to  Benedict  XII.  (John's  successor)  to  pro- 
mote the  above-mentioned  object.  This,  if  given  out  at  all, 
was  a  pretext,  for  [Barlaam  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1339,  to 
endeavour  secretly  to  procure  assistance  against  the  Turks 
and  Bulgarians.  In  1340  he  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  resumed  an  old  discussion  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  (and  particularly  with  one  of  them,  (jeorge  Palamas), 
who  asserted  that  the  light  seen  on  Mount  Tabor  during 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  was  a  part  of  the  uncreated 
essence  of  Grod.  Barlaam  denied  it ;  and  this  controversy 
was  carried  to  such  a  height  that  both  parties  demanded  a 
council  of  the  emperor,  who  convoked  it  accordingly, 
June  11, 1341.  The  monks  of  Athos  got  the  better  of  the 
argument ;  and  Barlaam,  by  advice  of  Cantacuzenus,  gave 
in,  and  sought  a  reconciliation,  which  was  effected.]  Several 
accounts  (from  Cave,  HisL  Lit.)  state  that  he  withdrew 
from  Constantinople,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  coun- 
cil. [He  retunied  to  Italy,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  was  by  Clement  VI.  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  GJeraci.  It  is' said  that  he  was  Petrarch's 
instructor  in  Gnu^k.     He  died  probably  about  1348.] 

The  works  of  Barloiim  are  theolof^icul  and  mathematical. 
The  former  are  as  follows :— 1 .  Z>c  Principatu  Papcp,  printed 
in  Goldastus,  Monarchia  S.  Rom.  Imp,,  Hanover,  1614  (La- 
tin only);  also  printed  at  Oxford,  159'>.  and  by  Sulma^^ius, 
I..e>den,  164.>  (Cxrcek  and  Latin);  2.  OpuJtcufa,  ptintcd  in 
the  Bibliotheca  mux.  vat.  Pat  rum,  I^yden,  1677  (vol.  xxvi 
p.  4) :  3.  EpistolfB  ad  Grrrros  de  Unione,  &c.,  in  Henry 
Calli^iu'4,  Thesaurus  Mortumentorum,  &c.,  Antwerp,  1725 
(vol.  iv.  p.  361).  The  same  work  and  volume  contains, 
4.  Ethira  secundum  Sloicos,  M.  VI.  C.  (Latin),  in  two 
b'ioks:  [5.  Oratinnes,  in  Barovius,  ^n^i.  Eccles.  year  1339, 
$  XXV.]  There  are  various  other  scattered  pieces ;  in  par- 
ticular, one  on  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 

The  mathematical  work  of  Barlaam  consists  entirely  of 
arithmetic  and  arithmetical  geometry,  then  called  Logistic. 
It  is  written  in  Greek,  in  six  books,  and  called  BapXaaiAou 
rov  Movaxov  Aoycrrnc/)  fii^Mou:  t$  wf  iv^vrarara  ripuiXfjfifitvfi. 
The  first  book  is  on  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions ;  the  second  on  thoir  multiplication  and  division ;  the 


third  on  the  multiplication  and  division  of  lexBgesimab, 
the  fourth  on  operations  with  surfaces  and  lines  hy  means 
of  numbers ;  the  fifth  on  ratios,  the  sixth  on  numerical  daitL 
Dolambre  has  reviewed  the  third  book.  Hist,  tfAsL  Anc^ 
Y.  i.  p.  320.  It  altogether  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea  of  tba 
science  of  the  age,  and  justifies  Delambre's  rcnurkt  that 
Barlaam  must  have  had  more  leisure  than  ingenuity. 

There  have  been  two  editions  of  this  work:  the  Ant 
(Greek  and  Latin)  by  Dasypodius  [see  Autolycus],  Stns- 
burg,  1572.  The  history  of  the  second  is  rather  cdrioiu,  if 
we  consider  how  conversant  the  learned  of  that  age  (oving 
to  the  universalitv  of  the  langua(;e  they  wrote)  wera  wtta 
the  labours  of  each  other.  Henr)*  Savile.  the  author  of  tba 
Proffectiones  in  Euclidem,  and  founder  of  the  Saviliin 
Professorships  at  Oxford,  found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Bariaam 
in  his  travels,  and  not  being  aware  that  it  was  already 
known,  copied  it  and  sent  it  to  his  friend,  John  Chambeii» 
Fellow  of  Eton,  who,  equally  ignorant  that  the  work  was 
already  printed,  published  it  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
scholia  at  Paris,  in  1600.  He  added  a  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  preface,  in  both  of  which  be  spoke  so 
freely  of  the  exploits  and  foreign  policy  of  England  (spe- 
cifying, by  a  suiiiciently  obvious  implication,  that  the  pope^ 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  devil  were  in  league),  that 
the  French  government  commanded  an  erasure  of  the 
passages  mentioned  ;  but  (which  is  remarkaUe)  inflicted  no 
punishment  on  the  editor,  who  was  allowed  to  embark  ibr 
England,  and  who  secretly  brought  with  him  some  of  the 
copies.  We  learn  these  fa<?ts  from  an  Admonitio  ad  Lee* 
torem  in  the  copies  aforesaid,  in  which  the  worthy  editcr, 
though  he  has  put  brackets  to  the  suppressed  passages,  very 
much  wonders  what  offence  he  could  have  given,  that '  twzo- 
ret  censura  cotumbas.* 

Barlaam  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  rlsfat^angled 
triangles;  and  there  is  in  the  catalogue  of  fie  Tmii 
library  the  title  of  a  work  of  his  as  follows :  Arithmetiea  Ih- 
monstratio  eorum  qu€e  Euclides  libro  it.  in  UneU  dmm^ 
stravit  (no  date  or  place). 

Boccacio,  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  work  on  the  heatben 
gods,  in  which  it  is  probable  (Vossius  de  Hist.  Lai.  in  verbo 
Boccacius)  that  most  of  what  relates  to  the  Greeki  is  on  the 
authority  of  Barlaam.  Boccacio  speaks  as  fdUows : — *  He 
was  a  man  feeble  in  body,  but  very  great  in  scienee.  and  m 
profound  in  Greek  learning,  that  he  had  the  eeitiSeatcs 
iprivilegia)  of  emperors  and  princes,  and  learned  men  of 
tnat  country,  testifying  that  neither  in  these  timee^  nor  in 
many  preceding  ages,  had  there  been  a  man  of  so  great  and 
excellent  knowledge.  Should  I  not  therefore  tnist  bim  m 
matters  relating  to  the  Greeks?' 

RiccioH,  in  his  ChronoL  Reform,,  speaks  of  two  named 
Barlaam,  the  first  a  Calabrian,  friend  of  Ptetrareh,  and  ma^ 
thematician ;  the  second,  bishop  of  Gerad,  who  wraCe  in 
favour  of  the  union  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  flnt  he 
places  A.D.  1330,  the  second  1303.  He  docs  not  cile  any 
authority,  but  we  are  not  wholly  indisposed  to  beliete  him. 

The  followers  of  Barlaam  formed  a  sect  (heratio  in  the 
Eastern,  orthodox  in  the  Western,  Church)  called  Bar- 
laamites,  or  Acindynites,  from  Acindynus,  a  Greek  monk, 
who  sided  with  Bailaam.  These  two  were  also  associated 
in  a  dispute  with  others  about  the  distinction  to  be  dnwn 
between  the  essence  and  operations  of  the  Deity. 

BARLiE'US,  CASPAR  VAN  BAERLE,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1584.     His  father,  who  was  the  town  registrar 
of  Antwerp,  left  it  when  it  was  taken  by  Uie  Spaniards,  and 
settled  in  Holland.   Caspar  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  took  orders.     In  1612  he  was  made  sub-regent 
of  the  College  of  Tlicology  at  Ley  den ;  and  in  1617  professor 
of  logic  in  that  Universitv.    Having  taken  the  part  of  the 
Arminians  against  the  6omarists,  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  situation  in  IG19;  and  he  then  applied  to  the  itudy  of 
medicine,  in  which  he  received  his  doctor  s  degree  at  Caen 
I  in  Normandy.     In  1 631  he  was  made  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  el<xiuence  in  the  newly-establinhed  Universitv  of 
Amsterdam,  where  his  lectures  were  greatly  applaud^.  'He 
dieil  at  Amsterdam  in  1 648.     Ho  wruto  a  number  of  works, 
chiefly  in  Latin :  among  others,  several  paneg}*rical  orations 
in  praine  of  tho  great  men  of  his  time,  Gustavu^,  Riche- 
lieu, Van  Tromp,  and  others;    several  poems,  two  volt. 
8vo.  Amsterdam,  1645;    an  interesting  history  of  Brssil, 
under  the  administration  of  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  wilh 
tho  following  title :  Rerum  fter  Octennium  in,  Brastlia  ei 
alibi  nuper  gestarumsub  Prafectura  J.Mauritii  Nautmim 
Comitis,  Historian  fol.  Amsterdam,  1647.    Braiil  was  then 
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pogseftsed  partly  by  the  Dutch  and  partly  by  the  Portup^uesc. 
Barlnus  ^ivex  many  interest  in  j^  details  about  that  country 
and  its  aborip^ines,  as  well  as  al>out  the  events  of  the  wur 
carried  on  there  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards, 
Portugal  and  its  colonies  bein^  at  that  time  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  book  is  adorned  with  numorous  maps 
and  views  of  various  parts  of  Brazil.  Amon<7  his  Latin 
poems  is  one  called  Britannia  Triumphans,  written  on  the 
acceasion  of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne.     BarlcDus's  Dutch 

Soems  are  less  known,  having  never  been  collected  together, 
ut  they  are  said  to  be  written  in  an  easy  and  pure  style, 
and  to  contain  many  fine  conceptions.  His  Eptsiolce  were 
published  after  his  death,  two  vols.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1G67. 
Of  his  controversial  writings  we  may  mention  the  Antipute- 
anus.AXo.  1633;  and  the  Lettres  de  Vicquefort,  avec  les 
Riponseg de  BarU'e,  in  Latin  and  French.  According  to  the 
then  prevailing  fashion  among  the  learned,  he  latinized  his 
Dame,  Bacrle,  into  Barlrous. 

BARLE'RIA,a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
orAcr  AcanthareiT  and  characterized  at  first  sight  by  the 
spiny  processes  of  its  bracts,  by  the  large  size  of  the  upper 
and  lower  sepals,  and  by  its  funnel-shaped  corolla,  which  is 
often  so  twisted  that  the  upper  segment  becomes  lowest. 
Tlie  species  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies :  a 
few  of  them  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  of  which 
Barleria  lupulina,  with  its  large  bracts  resembling  hops, 
and  B.  PnoniliSf  a  common  swamp  plant  in  Java,  are  the 
mo.-.t  remarkable.  They  all  require  to  be  cultivated  in  a 
hot-house,  nnd  are  propagated  readily  by  cuttings. 

BARLE'TTA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bari  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Foggia,  and  112  E.N.E.  of 
Naples,  in  ai'*  20'  N.  lat.  and  16"  18'  E.  long.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  '1  he 
barbour  is  protected  by  a  mole  and  by  a  small  island,  on 
which  the  light-house  is  built ;  it  is  only  frequented  by  ves- 
sels of  small  burden,  not  ha\*ing  depth  enough  for  larger 
ships.  Barletta  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
otlier  ports  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  hero  most  of  the  corn,  wine, 
wool,  salt,  lamb  and  kid-skins,  and  other  produce  of  Puglia, 
are  embarked  for  exportation.  The  country  around  is  well 
cultivated,  especially  on  the  side  towards  Bari,  and  inter- 
spersed with  neat  casinos.  Tlie  climate  is  extremely  mild 
in  winter,  but  is  considered  rather  unhealthy  during  part 
of  the  summer,  owing  to  the  great  marshes  of  Salpi  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Ofanto,  which  enters  the  sea  three 
miles  N.W.  of  Barletta.  In  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue, 
17  feet  high,  and  of  rude  workmanship,  said  to  bo  that 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  Barletta  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  place  of  any  im{K)rtanco  until  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  Frederic  II.  of  Suabia  granted  it  some 
privileges,  and  his  son  Manfred  resided  for  some  time  at 
Barletta,  while  he  was  directing  the  building  of  the  new 
town  of  Manfredonia.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  was  crowned 
here.  After  the  inva^ii^n  of  the  kingdom  by  the  French  aiid 
the  Spaniards  in  l')UI.  tlie  conquerors  quarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  sp'til.  :in  1  the  French  being  more  numerous 
than  the  Spaniards,  Cioiizalo  of  Cordova,  who  commanded 
the  latter,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barletta,  where 
he  was  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  French  under 
the  Duke  de  Ncmuui-jt.  The  Spanianls,  having  received 
reinforcements  fr(»m  Sicily,  attacke<l  the  French,  who  were 
defeated  in  two  battles  one  at  Seminara,  21st  April,  I  jn.i, 
and  the  other,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  at  Ceriiznola 
in  the  plains  of  i*u;:liu,  in  which  last  Gonzalo  commanded 
in  perMiii,  auil  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed  with  .'^000 
of  hi  A  men,  after  which  the  French  evacuatetl  the  wlnde 
kiiiudum.  During  the  siege  of  Barletta,  the  celebiatcd 
rhallun^e  took  place  lK*tween  thirteen  Italians,  who  bo 
longed  to  the  corps  of  Pronpcro  and  FabrizioColoima,  which 
R*rvc<l  with  (i  mzaio  at  Barletta,  and  thirteen  Frenchmen 
from  the  b:?sie;;in.;  army.  Some  expressions  demgatory  to 
the  Italian  character  which  were  uttered  by  a  French  knight 
oci'a>ioned  tlie  challenge.  They  fought,  16th  of  Febriiary, 
15i>3,  rna  field  near  Quarato.  half-way  l)etween  Barletta  and 
Ihi*  French  Ciunp,  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  chivair}*. 
The  fimous  B.iyard  and  Prospero  Colonna  were  the  umpires. 
The  result  was,  that  the  French  champions  were  unhorsed 
and  wounded,  and  one  of  them,  a  Picdmontese  by  bi^th,  was 
killed.  The  others  surrendered  as  prisoners,  until  they  paiil 
a  ranitom  of  100  ducats  in  gold  each,  as  it  had  been  yw- 
vioualy  stipulated.     This  curious  event,  although  related  by  • 


Damiani,  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  correspondence  befbt« 
the  fight,  the  names  of  the  champions.  &c.,  in  a  book  printed 
at  Naples  in  the  same  year,  1 503,  and  celebrated  in  a  poem 
by  Vida,  who  was  also  a  contemporary,  was  overlooked,  or  at 
least  disfigured  by  subsequent  historians,  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  original  narrative  was  found  and  repro<luced  by 
Bossi,  Istoria  d'  Italia^  Appendix  to  vol.  x\ii.,  as  well  as  the 
MS.  of  Vida's  poem,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of 
M.  H,  Vid€&,  XI I L  Pugilum  Certamen,  Milan,  1818.  It 
has  also  furnished  the  subject  of  an  historical  novel  called 
Rttore  Fieramosra,  o  la  Dis/ida  di  Blirletta^  Milan,  1833. 
The  cathedral  of  Barletta  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  high 
steeple ;  the  interior  presents  nothing  striking,  except  somo 
antient  granite  pillars  brought  from  Canosa.  Barletta  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  has  a  citadel  which  com- 
mands the  harbour.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  above 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  provincial  ttiwns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  Dalmatian  traders,  who  cross  the  Adnatic  in 
their  small  vessels. 

BARLEY  is  a  grain  too  generally  known  to  require  a 
minute  description.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  other 
grain  by  its  pointed  extremities,  and  by  the  rough  appear- 
ance of  its  outer  skin,  which  is  the  corolla  of  the  flower 
closely  enveloping  the  seed,  and,  in  most  varieties,  adhering 
strongly  to  it. 

Bo'anists  place  barley  in  the  family  of  the  Graminetp, 
and  Linnrous  has  classed  it  in  the  second  order  of  his  thinl 
class  {Triandria  digynia),  having  three  stamina  and  two 
st)  les  in  the  flower.    For  its  botanical  characters,  see  Hop  • 
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Barley,  according  to  the  most  antient  authors,  formed  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  man  in  the  early  ages,  and 
continues  to  do  so  at  this  day.  in  many  countries  where  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  wealth  have  not 
yet  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  exchange  the  coarser  barley 
loaves  for  the  more  palatable  and  nutritious  wheaten  bread, 
and  where  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  r}'e,  or  the  climate 
to  maize. 

Of  all  the  cultivated  grains,  barley  is  perhaps  that  which 
comes  to  perfection  in  the  greatest  variety  of  climates,  and 
is  consequently  found  over  the  greatest  extent  of  the  habit- 
able world.  It  bears  the  heat  and  drought  of  tropical  re- 
gions, and  ripens  in  the  short  summers  of  those  which  verge 
on  the  frigid  zone.  In  gtMiial  climates,  such  as  Egypt,  Bar- 
bar)',  and  tho  south  of  Sjjain,  two  cn)ps  of  barley  may  be 
reaped  in  the  same  year,  one  in  spring  from  seed  sown  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  one  in  autumn  from  a  spring  sowing. 
This  explains  a  passage  in  Exodus  (ix.  31),  where  the  effiH-'t 
of  the  hail  is  mentioned  which  desolated  Egypt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  let  the  children  of  Israel 
depart:  *  The  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten,  for  the  bar- 
ley was  in  the  ear,  and  the  tlax  was  boiled ;  but  the  wheat 
and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  come  up.' 
Conmicntaturs  agree  that  this  event  happened  in  the  month 
of  March ;  the  firbt  crop  of  barley  was  therefore  nearly  ripe, 
and  the  llax  ready  to  pull :  but  the  wheat  and  the  r}c  bown 
in  spring  were  not  yet  sufliciently  advanced  in  growth  to  be 
injured  by  the  hail. 

Agricultural  writers  in  general  have  distinguishe<l  tho 
different  species  of  barley,  either  from  the  time  of  sowing 
them,  into  winter  barley  and  spring  barley,  or,  from  tho 
numl)er  of  rows  of  grains  in  the  ears,  into  six-rowed,  four- 
rowed,  and  two-rowed,  or  flat  barley.  Another  diatiiiction 
may  be  made  between  those  which  have  the  corolla  strongly 
adhering  to  tho  seed,  and  those  in  which  it  separates  from 
it,  leaving  the  seed  naked,  frnm  which  circumstance  these 
ure  called  naked  barleys.  Without  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion whether  these  differences  arc  sufficient  to  omstituto 
(Hstiiict  s|HMMes,  or  arc  to  bo  considered  as  varieties  pro- 
duced by  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation,  we  shall  only  observe 
that  tho>c  kinds  which  arc  hanlier,  and  will  bear  the  winters 
of  our  climate,  may  also  with  success  be  sown  in  spring;,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Scotch  l>ere  or  bigg.  Tlicrc  seem,  in 
fact,  to  be  only  two  very  distinct  K])ecies  of  l»arley  giMierally 
cultivated'  one  which  produces  three  perfect  thiwers,  ancl 
as  many  seetls  united  at  the  bases  at  each  joint  of  the 
rarhis,  or  middle  of  the  ear,  altornately  on  each  "^ide  {fig.  1 1, 
and  another,  in  which  the  middh*  flow  ret  is  |ierfvH>t,  ami  the 
two  othtrrs  barren,  forming  a  flat  ear,  with  onlv  one  row  of 
grains  on  each  side,  as  our  common  hpriiig  baric)  ijig.  2). 
The  first  s{)ei'K'!i  ha"*  souiciimos  the  middle  tlowret  t>mnll  ur 
aliurli\e,  and  con^ef^ucnllx  only  four  rows  of  |;ralns,  giving 
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(he  cnr  &  sqimre  ap)>coronce,  Init  llint  this  ii  aa\j  an  oeea 
hiimni  iluviatiun  in  pn>vci1  li)'  its  rptumini;  lo  thepurrcrt  nl 
with  BIX  niwR,  ill  rich  to\i\  ami  iinitvr  pnipor  culliVBtion. 

In  snnic  varieliuii  of  biilh  kiiidii  the  teed»  Bbtnd  jaan 
npnrt  from  caiih  other,  and  nl  a  );retit«r  Biicle  with  th« 
rarhiK;  the  ear  is  also  ihurtcr,  Kivins  it  the  appcnraneeof  ■ 
)ial  or  fun,  wbenec  it  lia*  been  cnlled  Batlledurc  Barley;  it 
is  also  kniwn  hf  the  iiainc  nf  Spmt  Barley.  In  othen  tha 
comlln  sepuratcR  fnnn  the  Mtit  nhpii  ripe,  and  the  awns  fkll 
off:  thewtirc  the  nuked  liarWi.  KarhuftliDie  has  been  in 
repute  at  dilforvnt  tinier,  anil  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
rareruleultivntionortlio  practical  and  experimental  agricul- 

Wintcr  txirlcy  is  mostly  sijwn  in  (liuse  countrica  when 
lii(>  H-iiiters  arc  mild,  and  tlic  !i]iriN|rii  dry.  as  in  the  louth 
of  Franee.  Ilalv,  and  Spain,  or  in  tliuse  when;  Ibe  sno*  lie* 
dfi-p  nil  tlio  wnilcr,  and  vlK-re  the  sun  is  poverfhl  imme- 
iliatfly  allvr  (he  ini-ltiiiK  of  the  snow  in  aprinft.  as  is  (ha 
i-asc  in  pnrlh  of  Riissin.  Pulanil,  and  sume  parti  of  North 
Amerien.  Id  most  rlimntes,  where  tlic  winter  eonsiRtiof 
idlerniitu  frost  and  Ihaws,  and  the  early  pari  of  Eprinff  ii 
iiHiiiiUy  wet,  as  is  thu  vato  in  Rnulanrl.  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
lanil,  tlic  voiinK  barley  is  too  apt  to  sulTcr  fh>m  these  vicissi- 
tiidvi,  nn'd  tlic  sprinft-nuwn  barley  i;ives  the  more  certain 
proiipert  uf  a  ((oad  rnip:  but  the  grain  of  the  latter  ii 
Fetilum  so  heavy  as  that  irhieh  has  stood  the  winter,  and, 
bcinc  harvested  Inter.  It  inlcrfl'rcs  niili  the  wheat  harrest, 
nliirh  is  ati  incoiivctiienrc. 

The  wiiiler-Kown  barley  is  generally  of  tho  six-rawed 
Knrt.  uf  wliirh  the  here  or  bi)>|i  is  an  inferior  variEty,  but 
iHiini;  hunly,  and  of  rapid  cniutli,  it  is  well  suited  to  exposed 
vitiiations  and  inferior  soils.  The  Siterian  barl'if,  a  rarictf 
of  uhich,  with  nakc<l  licedi,  has  been  hiiihly  extolled  by 
foroik;n  afcricuhunil  writers,  especially  by  Than,  under  th« 
name  of  Hordevm  eer/Mtf,  t«etns  to  he  a  superior  tort  in 
ricli  soils,  not  onlv  for  iti  huary  and  nutritioua  grain,  lu 
wliirh  particulars  it  is  snirl  to  approach  to  the  <}uality  of 
x\<;  but  also  fbr  itssucrulcnt  bleuu  and  leaves,  which  make 
it  by  far  tlie  Iwst  sort  to  sow  fur  the  purpose  of  gmn  find 
fur  ratilo  and  sheep,  and.  if  fed  off  earty,  the  rooits  will, 
in  a  rich  soil,  shoot  out  an  abundance  of  fVesh  stem*,  and 
priMluce  n  i;oud  crop  of  [n''>in  at  hanmt. 

The  barley  most  coiiinmnly  cultivated  in  England  is  that 
nlileh  has  mily  two  rows.  It  is  almost  univenally  hwh  ia 
sprin);.  The  varieties  produced  by  differenoe  or  noil  md 
cultivntinn,  us  well  as  by  »ee<l  occasionally  brought  frim 
oilier  ciiinitrieH.  arc  innumerable;  tliey  have  been  dirided 
I  by  must  atirii'ullural  writers  inlii  the  early  or  rath  ripe  sett^ 
!  as  they  were  ra1le<I.  and  the  late  ripe,  from  the  period  of 
'  their  bein^  ill  to  reap.  But  this  is  a  distinction  which  is 
nut  uTv  accurate.  It  is  well  known  that  hot  gramlly  Mih 
hridK  any  grain  (o  perft-ction  in  less  time  than  the  strMi|m 
anil  colder  siiils,  and  that  the  produce  acquireCftoa  llw 
soil  in  which  it  grew  a  disposition  to  ripen  eeilkr  er 
later.  This  property  it  rclnins  for  a  few  seaaons,  by  iflaie 
mudillcation  of  its  TcgetalinR  iiower,  to  which,  ftr  want 
of  u  belter  name,  that  of  haoi't  may  be  RJTeD,  beim| 
analogous  to  the  alterations  produced  on  liTing  animau 
by  habit  Thus  seed  sown  repeatedly  in  n  light  dry  soil 
buconics  rati)  ripe,  and  that  Hnvn  on  the  heavv  moist  land 
late  ripe,  Hlthotigh  iiriginnlly  the  same.  Tne  rath  ripe 
(.'ruin  t*  always  less  heaiy  than  the  late  ripe;  and  fttaa 
theae  circtnnslunces  the  experienced  cultivator  of  barley 
chmiscs  his  seed  from  such  land  as  may  modify  the  liabit 
produced  liy  his  own,  KJving  liiin  a  crop  with  an  heaT^  a 
grain  ashissoilrnuprtxlwc,  and  within  a  convenient  pemd. 
lliG  cuiiimon  or  Norfolk  spring  barley,  so  called  beanie 
it  is  the  principal  sort  cuUivalctf  in  tliat  county,  has  a  mo- 
de rale- Kixt.il  car,  containing  fntic  ten  to  flftcen  aeeda  on 
each  side  on  an  nver.igu  (/^r.  2).  The  straw  ii  not  very  Ions, 
and  makes  good  fodder  lor  cattle  in  winter.  Some  prefiir  the 
lone-eared,  which  contains  from  tweh-c  to  twen^  seed*  in  a 
row,  Uit  it  lias  a  weaker  straw,  ami  is  sutyect  to  be  beBten 
down  by  rains  from  the  weight  uf  the  ear.  Pnitirular 
varieties  have  been  in  great  tvjiutc  at  different  timei,  when 
first  inlrudurcd,  and  then  seem  In  have  degenerated  and  loat 
their  superiority.  Of  this  kind  ia  the  Malduvian  barley.  Thii 
barley  was  much  suui>lit  after  some  years  ago ;  and  lately  the 
Chtvilier  bariey  I  Jig. 3),  socalk-il  I'min  the  gentleman  who 
llrst  brought  it  iiiluiiiitire.  It  i»  suiil  that  having  ohscrvedaa 
ear  of  b  jrlry  in  liis  fluid  gceally  siipcriiir  to  the  rest,  he  care- 
fully saved  tlie  seed,  and  cultiiateil  it  in  hia  garden  till  lie 
hoda  sufficient  quantity  tu  sow  it  in  a  field.   It  Etu  MncobMH 


uorTMtad  by  cultiTtUion,  m  ii  tha  ciw  with  hortimiltunl 

The  Sprat  or  ButUedore  Barley  (^.4),  kito  called  Puttier 
Barley,  fnini  having  bean  once  cxteiiiively  cultivated  near 
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eitreniclyrouUipliedanddinuiiL'd  through tliecountry.  Some 
eminent  mallntcni  and  brewors  hBve  declared,  that  it  con- 
taini  more  •accharine  matter  thun  any  other  giirt :  and  the 
trjaU  hitherto  inEule  have  t'lmrinii'd  many  ni-ricul  In  rials 
that  it  in  nut  only  heavier  in  thi-  friint,  hut  uImi  in.iru  |>ri)- 
duclive.  In  1832  Mr.  Cuhc  of  NurlUk.  who  i-i  always  loro- 
iDMl  in  all  affriculturol  experiniciits  and  imprDVonients, 
aowed  a  cunsiderahlc  piirtion  of  himl  with  this  bnrlev.  anil 
the  te*ult  it  liaid  to  have  been  purl'i-clly  Ratitfiu'tory.  In  the 
year  1033  the  writer  ol' this  nrlii^lu  sowed  two  acres  of  Chc- 
volier  barley  in  the  Kami-  flild  witli  some  of  the  ImwI  of  the 
common  barley.  The  soil  was  pmir  lijilil  land,  but  in  eot^A 
Older  and  very  cloan.  The  priMhire  of  the  whole  was  nearly 
the  tame,  four  quarters  per  acre,  hut  the  Chevalier  barley 
weighed  S7  llis.  per  bushel,  while  the  common  wei)thcd  only 
S2.  Thii  ^ivei  the  farmer  an  a<lvan(a);e  of  nearly  ten  per 
cent.  The  umple  was  very  fine,  and  the  whole  thai  he 
could  apare  wan  eaf^rly  purrlia^ed  by  his  neighbours  for  seed 
U  fata  own  price.  It  is  long  in  the  ear  and  very  plump,  and 
the  planti  tiller*  lomiich,  that  half  a  bushel  may  be  saved  per 
•fire  m  the  teed.  Tliis  is  probably  owing  to  its  grains  bcinj; 
all  perfaet,  and  vcgcIatinK  rapidly.  The  itraw,  like  that  of 
the  other  lonif-cared  barleys,  appears  weak  in  proportion  to 
the  e*r ;  it  ia  said  alva  lu  be  hunler,  and  not  m  palatable  to 
cattle.  These  >re  circumstances  which  expeneuce  alone 
can  aicertain.  That  hitherto  it  hag  a  decided  aupcrioTity 
over  the  common  sorts,  no  one  who  has  tried  it  fairly  in 
well-prepared  land  Hecms  to  deny :  hut  unlcM  great  r^re  be 
taken  in  cultivating  picked  parnds  for  loed,  selecting  the 
flnest  ean  and  plumpest  grain,  it  will  prolnibly  ihare  the 
fate  of  it*  predecessors— degenerate,  and  low  its  reputation. 
Might  not  the  eultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  pur- 
posely for  aeed  be  more  Renertilly  practised,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  agriculture?  And  would  nut  this  he  well 
ftdaptad  to  small  occupiers  and  cottagers,  who  may  have 
bad  allotments  of  lend  given  nr  lot  to  Uiem,  to  enable  them 
to  live  by  their  own  tatwur  and  induntry,  without  parorhial 
•id?  Thus  the  gtxid  quaUtie*  of  nnv  grain  might  be  mr- 
petuated,  new  varielies  might  be  proiluced,  and  the  defects 
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that  place,  is  in  much  esteem  in  Germany.  It  ia  the  Hor- 
deum  Zeocriton ;  alto  called  German  rice,  or  riee  barley,  not 
from  any  rcgi'mblance  it  bi'ars  to  rice,  but  because,  when 
deprived  of  its  skin  and  made  into  put  barley,  it  swells  by 
buihng,  and  makes  a  good  substitute  for  rice  in  broths  and 
puddings.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England  at  present, 
tint  it  IS  hanly  and  productive,  and  grows  well  in  klruiigur 
soils,  cKpecially  the  marly,  aud  it  well  worth  the  alU-ntion  of 
cxpcriiucntal  agriculluri'iU.  It  certainly  was  unce  in  good 
repute  in  this  coimtry,  and  may  suit  particular  soils  and 

All  kinds  of  barley  require  nearly  the  same  toil,  and 
wheilier  they  are  sown  before  winter  or  in  spring,  the 
ground  must  be  widl  prepared,  and  the  soil  pulveriwd  by 
repcatc<l  ploughings  and  harruwinga,  or  by  the  operation 
of  tlioso  instruments  whieli  have  been  inienlc<l  for  Ihit 
especial  purpuDo ;  in  order  that  the  llbretof  tba  roou,  which 
aro  very  minute  and  delicate,  may  penetralo  the  aoil  easily 
in  search  of  nourinhmenL 

The  cultivation  of  all  tlie  varieties  it  nearly  the  tame, 
and  is  best  understood  in  the  rountiet  of  Essex,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk,  in  which  a  great  quantitv  of  excellept  barUjr 
it  produced  and  malted  for  the  London  market.  In  the 
light  soils,  barley  is  invariably  town  after  tumipa,  whteh 
have  been  fal  off  the  land  hy  hheep,  or  been  drawn  to  feed 
tlie  cattle  in  winter  in  the  yardsor  stalls,  who,  hy  means  of  an 
abundanee  of  litter,  make  a  vast  supply  of  manure  ready  for 
the  next  turnip  crop.  VTheii  thv  land  has  been  properly 
prepared  for  turnipa  [see  TuMWiPt],  and  well  manured, 
and  the  turnipa  have  been  carefblly  hoe<l,  ao  that  no  wccda 
of  any  kind  remain,  it  is  then  in  tlte  Quest  alate  for  barley 
as  soon  as  the  turnipa  are  off.  Turnipt  reijuire  a  well  puJ' 
veriied  soil,  and  so  iloea  barley.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry  and 
light,  the  sheep  folded  upon  it  consolidate  the  ■url'arc  hy 
their  treading,  and  enrich  it  by  their  urine  and  dung.  As 
toon  at  a  part  of  the  field  is  cleared  and  the  hunlles  ra- 
muiud,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  Rhallnw  furruw,  and 
thuH  the  alieep  and  the  ploughs  are  often  seen  in  the  Mma 
fleld  ■uocecding  each  other,  that  no  time  may  be  luot  in 
turning  in  and  covering  the  dung,  which  is  very  vulalile, 
and  wtiuhl  auon  lose  much  of  it*  qualilira  by  the  aetion  of 
the  sun  and  winds.  Thii  it  aulKciunt  preparatiiin  br  tht 
tawl,  which  nay  now  bt  auwB  «r  drilUd  witiMUt  datajr. 
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soil,  instoad  of  tucreljr  harrowin);  it.  the  cluver  of  (irnsS' 
wctU  ELTs  howii  at  llie  last  hoeing.    After  this  no  iktleDtion 


ii  reriuired  to  the  crap  till  liarvvsl,  un1e<is  some  (lacks  or 
IhislleH  Hhoiild  make  tiieir  appearance,  which  must  then  be 
cBrerully  pulled  up. 

The  praclira  of  sowinf;  clover,  rye  i^ikM,  or  other  seeds, 
with  the  barley,  is  almost  universal,  and  is  conitidercd 
w  one  of  the  great  modern  impruvcments  in  agriculturo. 
There  i«  no  doubt  a.  {;rcat  udvui)ta);c  in  liarin);  a  prolllable 
and  improving  crop  to  succeed  the  barley,  without  further 
tiling :  and  clover  prepares  the  land  uilmirably  for  wheaL 
Still  there  are  Mme  doublx,  whether  Ihia  be  profitable  in 
all  co^s.  I'hcre  are  seasons  when  the  cloi'cr  materially 
injun;s  the  barley  by  its  luxuriance;  and,  in  wet  seasonii 
at  harvest,  it  is  very  diliicult  tu  dry  the  straw  sufGcienlly, 
mixed  an  it  is  with  the  succulent  stems  of  the  clover,  or  to 
prevent  its  heating  in  the  stack.  The  clover,  as  far  as  the 
barley  u  concerned,  may  be  looked  upon  ng  a  wceil,  which, 
like  all  other  wce<1ti,  must  take  a  port  of  the  nourishment 
from  tha  cnip,  and  check  its  tillering;-  If  the  clover  is  sown 
late  amonfT  {lie  barley,  the  danger  is  less.  It  will  not  lie 
able  to  Kron  so  hitch  as  tu  do  much  ii^ury,  but  the  fear  of 
I'wini;  the  plant  of  clover  makes  most  fanoen  prefer  *o*- 
iuft  it  MMin  ufler  the  barley. 

In  Flanders,  clover  is  seldom,  or  never,  sown  with  barley, 
hut  chieHy  with  rye :  but  they  sow  a  species  of  white  carrot 
intleail,  in  the  sandy  soils.  These  push  out  very  little 
of  the  crecn  top,  but  khofit  their  fibres  downwards,  wliich 
form  the  rudiments  of  llic  carrot.  Alter  harvest,  the  ground 
ii  wcU-barrovred,  ami  watereil  with  liquid  manure.  The 
carrots,  which  could  ecarci>ly  be  observed  above  ftrnund, 
loun  spring  up.  and  a  ffood  CMp  is  secured  before  winter, 
extremely  useful  fur  feedinK  I'uttle  anil  swine,  and  Rreally 
increasinic  the  urine  of  cow*  and  bullocks,  the  favourite 
>   manure  fur  lit(ht  soils  in  that  country. 

As  wion  as  the  cars  of  the  barley  begin  to  droop  and 
lose  their  purple  hue,  acquirinK  a  light  straw  colour,  be- 
fore the  grain  is  quite  hard,  it  sbould  be  reaped.  This  is 
usually  done  by  mowing  it  with  a  scythe,  having  a  hoop,  or 
AD  appendage  called  <t  cradle,  fixed  to  it,  h  a*  to  by  the 
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:  swathe  regularly  :  but  where  there  is  a  EurTicicnt  supply  of 
laboureis,  at  reasonable  wages,  it  is  far  more  profiluble  to 
have  it  reaped  with  the  sickle,  or,  what  is  Iieltcr,  with  the 
Haijnaull  sctfthe,  a  short,  broail  tcvthe  used  with  one  hanil, 
while  a  light  hook  is  held  in  the  other  to  lay  the  straw  ei  en, 
so  as  to  be  readily  tied  up  into  sheaves.  A  little  practice 
enables  a  man  to  reap  twice  as  much  com  in  the  same  tima 
with  this  instrument  as  with  the  reaping-hook.  BiniUng  into 
sheaves  is  a  great  advantage ;  much  less  corn  is  shed,  which, 
in  the  common  method  of  raking  into  beups,  often  amounts 
to  more  than  would  fully  sow  tha  same  extent  of  land.  Tlie 
sheaves  set  up  on  end  are  in  less  danger  froni  the  weather, 
and  when  the  stack  is  built,  all  the  ears  may  be  laid  inward 
and  much  grain  saved,  which,  if  on  the  outside,  would  eoon 
be  the  prey  of  birds ;  smaller  slacks  may  bo  made,  anil  the 
danger  of  neatjng  entirely  avoided.  The  slacks  sbuuld  Ito 
built  on  frames,  supported  by  stone  or  cast-iron  pillar^.,  with 
Mat  caps  on  them  to  keeji  out  vermin ;  and.  in  large  stacks, 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  kind  of  open  cage  in  the  middle,  to 
allow  the  admission  of  air  to  the  centre.  This  dries  the  grain 
better  than  a  kiln,  an<l  when  the  stack  is  properly  thatched 
with  straw,  the  crop  may  be  consiidered  as  safe  till  it  is  car- 
ried into  the  b,irn  to  be  thntshed.  fSec  Hakvkst,  and 
Fabh.] 

Barley  requires  care  in  thrashing,  to  break  off  all  tite 
awns  close  to  the  grain.  A  thrashing  machine  does  not 
accomplish  this  perfectly  by  only  once  passing  the  straw 
through  the  rollers ;  it  is  consequently  usuully  put  through 
a  BMond  lime,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  tied  into  sheaves. 
It  is  oRen  necessary,  atler  the  barley  is  tlirashed,  to  effect 
this  by  another  operation,  which  is  called  hummeling,  for 
which  purpose  several  different  kinds  of  instruments  are 
used.  A  himple  one  consists  of  a  cylinder  composed  of 
small  bars  of  iron,  and  placed  on  an  axis,  which  is  railed 
backwards  and  furwardsovcr  the  grain;  or,  where  a  thrash- 
ing machine  is  useil,  a  phttoof  iron,  perforated  like  a  nutmeg- 
graler,  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  drum  in  which  the 
beatore  revolve,  and  the  awns  are  effectually  broken  off  by 
this  rough  surface. 

The  diseases  to  which  barley  is  suliject  while  gnwinff 
arc  those  which  attack  all  other  grain— the  smut,  the  burnt 
ear,  blight,  and  mildew ;  but  it  is  less  liable  to  these  than 
wheat.  The  Greatest  enemy  is  a  wet  hancHt.  It  is  so  apt 
to  germinate  with  the  least  cunlinuanre  of  moisture,  that 
even  before  it  is  reaped,  it  oflen  exhibits  an  ear  in  full  vege- 
tation, every  grain  having  spi-ouied  (see  fig).    It  i*  then  of 
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little  value,  and  even  when  this  it  checked  by  dry  weather 
or  m  the  kiln,  the  grain  it  to  impnired  as  to  be  lit  only  to 
feed  fowls  and  pigs.  A  strong  plant  of  clover,  by  keeping 
the  wet  longer  about  the  baHcy,enen  cunlributei  to  increase 
this  evil,  as  has  been  hinted  before. 

The  principal  use  of  barley  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
the  climate  does  not  permit  the  vine  to  thrive,  and  no 
wine  is  made,  is  to  convert  it  into  malt  for  brewing  and 
distilling.  [See  Malt.]  The  best  and  heaviest  grain  ta 
chosen  fur  Ihii  purpose,  and,  as  it  mutt  have  its  germi- 
nating power  unimpaired,  the  least  discolosation,  (him  rain 
or  heating  in  the  ataek,  renden  it  suspected,  and  ron«e> 
quentlv  not  so  saleable.  It  is,  however,  still  Bt  for  beinf 
giQuna  into  inval,  ftc  Iwding  ctUU  ud  pigi,  wbra  it  b  not 
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used  for  human  food ;  or  it  may  be  made  into  pot  barley  by 
the  process  of  shellinq.     [See  6arlky,  Pot  and  Pearl] 

The  produce  of  barley,  on  land  well  prepared,  is  from  -lO 
to  50  bushels,  and  more,  per  statute  acre,  \vei{;hin^  from 
45  to  55  lbs.  per  bushel,  accordinf^  to  the  ijuality.  It  is 
said  to  contain  65  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter ;  wheat  con- 
tains 78  per  cent.  A  bushel  of  barley  weighin<r  50  lbs.  will 
therefore  contain  alKtut  32  lbs.  of  nutriment ;  while  a  buslicl 
of  wheat  weijj^hin^  60  lbs.  contains  47  lbs.  Good  oats  weigh- 
ing 40l!>s.  contain  about  24 lbs.  of  nutritive  substance;  .so 
that  the  comparative  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in 
feeding  cattle,  may  be  represented  by  47,  32,  and  21,  the 
measure  being  the  same.  It  is  remarkable  that,  alluwin;; 
some  addition  to  wheat,  as  more  generally  used  for  human 
food,  these  numbers  ver\'  nearly  give  tb(j  usual  proportions 
between  the  prices  of  these  grains.  The  experiments  on 
which  this  calculation  is  founded  were  carefully  made  by 
Kinhof,  and  confirmed,  on  a  large  scale,  by  Thaer,  at  his 
establishment  at  Mugehn,  the  account  of  the  results  being 
accurately  kept. 

On  all  good  loamy  soils  barley  is  a  more  profitable  crop 
than  oats,  and  is  supposed  to  exhaust  the  soil  less.  On 
stifi'cold  clays  it  does  not  thrive  so  well,  and  there  oats  are 
ti)  be  preferred.  In  some  districts,  where  the  best  barley  is 
grown,  the  farmers  seldom  sow  oats, and  many  prefer  buying 
them  for  their  own  use,  with  the  additional  expense  of  mar- 
ket and  carriage.  In  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  Kn^^land,  oats  are  in  greater  request,  being  the  chief  food 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  preferred  by  them  to  barley, 
(Jxcept  it  be  in  the  form  of  pot-barley  in  their  broths. 

Barley  in  its  green  state,  especially  the  Siberian  winter 
barley,  makes  excellent  spring  food  for  milch  cows,  as  is 
well  known  to  the  cow-keepers  about  London ;  it  comes  in 
earlv,  and  greatly  increases  the  milk.  It  is  also  very  good 
for  liorses,  provided  it  be  given  sparingly  at  first,  us  it 
purges  them ;  but  after  a  little  time,  when  the  stomach 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  increases  their  flesh  and  condi- 
tion wonderfully,  and  is  much  more  wholesome  than  the 
usual  s))ring  physic,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  gently 
clearing  the  intestines,  without  any  risk  of  irritation.  For 
sheep  it  is  more  nourishing  than  rye,  and  comes  earlier : 
when  fed  off  quite  close  in  April,  it  will  spring  up  again, 
find,  on  good  land,  produce  a  fair  crop  of  grain  in  August, 
but  in  general  it  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  as  it  is  fed  off,  and 
succeeded  by  spring  tares  or  turnips. 

Barley  has  always  been  considered  as  possessing  medi- 
cinal virtues ;  decoctions  of  it  have  long  been  used  for  the 
sick,  especially  in  all  pulmonary  complaints  ;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  some  vegetable  acid,  it  is  extremely  grateful  in 
fevers,  allaying  thirst,  and  giving  such  a  degree  of  nourish- 
ment as  is  indispensable,  without  exciting  the  circulation. 

M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  carefully  analyzed  the 
ashes  produced  by  burning  barley  and  its  straw,  and  we 
shall  close  this  article  with  the  result  of  his  experiments. 
{Rpcherches  Chimiques  sur  la  Vegetation.     Paris,   1804.) 

The  grain  reduced  to  ashes  tnih  ita  skin  gave,  out  of 
100  parts,  18  of  ashes,  which  contained: — 

Potass                  .  .            .18 

Phosphate  of  potass  •               'J '2 

Sulphate  of  potass  .            .         1 '  5 

Muriate  of  [M)tass  .                 0 '  25 

Earthy  phosphates  .            .       32 '5 

Earthy  carbonates  ,                 0 

Silica         .             ,  .            .35-5 

Metallic  oxides               .  .              o*25 

Loss           .             .  .             .         2'8 


100 

J  000  parts  of  the  straw  produced  42  of  ashes,  containing : — 

Potass       .            .            .  .16 

Sulphate  of  potass                 .  3*5 

Muriate  of  potass               •  •         0*5 

Earthy  phosphates                .  7*75 

Earthy  carbonates         .  12*5 

Silica            ...  57 

Metallic  oxides              .  .           0*5 

Loss                                       .  2*25 


100 


These  products  no  doubt  vary  in  different  soils:  but  the 
proiwrtion  of  silica  in  the  straw  and  in  the  skin  of  barley  is 
remarkable.    This  barley  grew  in  a  chalky  soil. 


BARLEY-BREAK,  a  popular  pastime  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  allusions  to  which  repeatedly  occur  in  our  old 
writers.  It  was  played  by  six  people,  three  of  each  sex,  who 
were  coupled  by  lot.  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen, 
and  divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle 
one  was  called  ht'll.  It  was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
deniiiod  to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others  who  advanced 
from  the  two  extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situa- 
tion tcM^k  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the  couple  who  were 
excluded,  by  p re-occupation,  from  the  other  places.  In  this 
*  rat <d)ing,' however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  at,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  sepa- 
rate before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  othem  might  break 
hands  whenever  thev  found  themselves  hanl  pressed  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  to  b€  in 
hrll^  and  the  game  ended. 

•Several  poetical  descriptions  of  this  amusement  arc  ex- 
tant :  one  in  Burley-breake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantont, 
written  by  W.  N.  Gent.,  4to.  Lend.  1607  ;  another  in  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's //n*a(i/a ;  and  a  third  in  Sir  John  Suckling's 
Pf)nmx,  which  has  In^en  quoted  by  Brand  in  his  Popuifar 
Anti(iintiefi,  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  and  by  Gifford  in  Lis  Noteg  to 
Mitssiiitrfir. 

Dr.  .Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dietionargf  qf  the 
S'-ottixh  Language,  gives  an  account  of  this  game  as  it  is 
still  usckI  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  calls  it*  a  game 
generally  played  by  young  people  in  a  corn-yard ;  hence 
called  **  Barla-bracks  about  the  stacks.**  One  ytack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dulc  or  goal ;  and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  from  the  dule.  He 
dues  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he 
sets  off  to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken,  cannot  run 
out  again  with  his  former  associates,  being  accounted  a  pri- 
soner, but  is  obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing  the  rest. 
AVhen  all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ;  and  he  who  was 
first  taken  is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game.'  He 
adds,  *  This  innocent  sport  seems  to  be  almpst  entirely  hr- 
gotten  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  it  is  also  falling  into  desiie* 
tudc  in  the  north.* 

Nares,  in  his  Glossary ,  4to.  Lond.  1 82*2,  says,  our  very 
puerile  game  of  tag  seems  to  be  derived  from  barley-hreak ; 
there  was  a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  game  of  barley-hreak« 
as  played  within  memor}' ;  the  touch  of  the  person  called 
tig  or  ta<r  made  a  prisoner. 

(See  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.  ut  supra ;  Gifford's  edit,  of 
Massinger's  Plays,  8vo.  Lond.  1805,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  note; 
Hritimh  Pihiiographer,  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  Narcs*s  GVoftory,  in  p.) 

BARLEY,  POT,  is  barley  of  which  the  outer  hiiak  or 
skin  has  bei'u  removed. 

BARLEY,  PEARL,  is  the  small  round  kernel  which 
remains  after  the  skin  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
barley  have  been  ground  off. 

Btjth  these  preparations  of  barley  are  made  by  means  of 
mills  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  differ  only  in  tlie  de- 
gree of  grinding  which  the  grain  undergoes. 

Tiiere  are  two  kinds  of  mills  for  making  pot  and  pearl- 
barley,  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  mill,  whidi 
was  probably  the  earliest  in  use,  and  which  is  still  common 
in  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  to  take  off  the  busk  of 
the  bnrlcy,  is  similar  to  a  common  flour  mill,  baring  two 
millstcjiies,  of  which  ono  is  fixed  and  the  other  revolves 
horizontally  over  it:  but  these  stones  are  of  less  diaineleii 
than  common  millstones,  not  exceeding  three  fbet  each. 
'Hie  upper  stone  has  six  grooves,  in  the  form  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  circle,  cut  in  the  lower  surface  from  the  centre  to 
the  cinMimferencc ;  the  width  and  depth  of  these  grooves 
incn.'iise  frntn  i>ne  inch  in  the  centre  to  two  inches  at  the 
cireuiiiference  (sec  Jig.  1.). 

This  intone  has  a  perforation  in  the  centre,  as  a  common 
np])er  inill>tone,  and  revolves  on  a  vertical  axis  or  spindle 
of  iron,  the  lower  point  of  which  moves  in  a  metal  cup  fixed 
on  an  elastic  horizontal  lH>am.  It  is  absolutely  requisite  thsl 
this  axis  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  the  stones  accurately  hori- 
zontal, in  order  that  the  upper  stone  may  move  parallel  to 
the  lower,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  rub  the  gram  without 
crushing  it.  The  mill  is  fed  by  a  hopper  through  the  central 
aperture,  as  in  the  common  corn  mill.  The  stones  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  case,  leaving  a  space  of  from  two  to 
three  inches  between  the  circutnferences.  The  top  or  flat 
part  of  this  case  is  of  wo(kI  and  has  an  aperture  correspond- 
ing wiih  the  central  aperture  of  the  upper  stone;  but  the 
circumference  consists  of  thin  plates  of  iron  perforated  fiom 
the  outride,  by  means  of  a  tlat  punch,  with  holesi  M  PW 
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gmund  off.u  driven  thraiigh  the  holes  in  the  ok,  ami  u 
culleclcd  in  ft  close  chamber  irhich  sUrroUnda  the  apparatua, 
aain  the  other  mill.  Thu  mechaiiUro  hf  whicli  thii  motloM 
of  the  Ktime  and  case  arc  produced  iKextronieU'  simple,  and 
will  bo  easily  understood  by  referctiro  lo  b  llgiire,  which, 
allbou^h  taken  from  a  {Mtrtablo  hand-mill  fur  making;  peurl- 
barluy,  is  on  the  time  priiicihte  u4  tJie  I&r(ror.  Thii  portable 
mill  is  made  by  Wilkinson,  in  OxfOrd-»r  -  '  - 
be  used  for  shelling  lice. 


et,  and  tnay  also 


A,  seclion  of  the  » 


each  other  as  possible,  making  the  inside  of  the  case  ruu);h, 

like  a  11  utme)t-t( rater.     A  square  openinR  in  this  ease,  willi 

a  ilidin);  door  over  it,  scn'cs  to  lot  out  the  barley  alter  it 

has  been  sulHcienllT  f;round.     In  order,  tu  liMKien  the  skin 

Without  rendering;  llio  subntani^e  of  the  {{rain  ton  son,   tliu 

barley,  vhieh  is   chosen   dry  and  Imrl,  is   sprinkletl  nilh 

water  on  the  tloor.and  tumeil  oTcr  two  or  three  timts  in  llio 

Mur.w  of  einht  or  ten  hours :  it  is  then  fit  to  bo  put  into 

thu  mill.    Tlie  upper  stone  is  made  to  revolve  from  atiu  to 

3ilu  limes  in  a  minute.    The  barley,  tirailually  supplied 

from  the  hopper,   is  carried   round  in  the  (irooVes  of  Ihe 

upper  stono  and  rublicd  on  the  under  without  ijcin^;  broken. 

The  centriflif^al  force  anil  the  slroiif^  current  of  air  prodtired 

by  the  grooves  and  the  rapid  motion,  drive  the  groin,  partially 

ground,  against  the  roiif;h  case,  ami  cotnplelo  the  removal 

of  every  part  of  the  skin.    It  is  then  let  out  throuKli  the 

square  opehlng,  and  falls  on  a  sieve,  which  sepanitc:)  the 

naked  grain  from  the  bran.    This  is  pot-barley.    To  make 

pearl-barley,  tho  operation  is  continued  till  the  required  de- 
gree of  fineness  ii  produc«d.     As  the  fircalcr  port  of  the 

liner  particles  of  the  barley  ground  off  eseajie  throu)rh  tho 

holes  in  tlie  case,  it  is  Stirroujidod  by  another  to  collect 
this  meal,  or  a  cloth  is  fixed  all  round,  which  lets  it  fall 

gently  In  a  bin  below ;  thus  nothini;  is  lost.    This  meal  is 

Bxcellent  food  for  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry.     Tbc  [irrat  objec- 

lion  to  mills  of  this  colistnietinn  is.  that  they  ri-<|OLrc  great 

nicely  in  the  adjutlment  of  the  stones,  and  are  very  apt  t"    lion  of  the  case  which 

waste  the  barley  by  grinding  it  unequally,  and  that,  at  all    brass  bushes  in  its  centre. 

events,  the  larger  grains  arc  mere  irround  than  llie  smaller,  {     C  0,  a  wheel  having  siity  teeth, 

but  for  peari-rarley,  which  oucht  to  lie  cjf  a  uniform  size,     of  the 

this  is  rather  an  advantage.     But,  on  the  other  haiiil,  tho         "  " 

process  goes  on  without  interru])lion,  and  if  two  or  more 

piiir^  of  stones  are  placed  tmdcr  each  utlter.  tho  barley  niay 

pass  from  llio  first  into  the  hopper  of  a  seeund.  anil  from 

this  Into  a  tbird,  so  as  toconieout  of  the  lost  of  any  required 

degree  of  flneness.     It  may  be  observed,  that  (ho  priiicinol 

IIH  of  the  upper  stone  and  its  grooves  is  to  carry  the  barley 

round  and  throw  It  against  the  I'ase,  and  therefore  any  hard 

vooal,  with  similar  grooves,  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well 

•a  stone ;  and  this  is  said  li>  be  the  construction  of  several 

of  these  mill*.  (See  Nimwaii  Cnurs  nimptet  d Agriculture 

pratique,  I'ari^,  1  B2(>,  article  '  Orgc  perlt'c.') 

The  utiicr  kind  of  mill,  whieh  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
describe,  is  in  general  use  in  Seollaud,  where  most  of  the 
pot  and  ])eBrl'barley  used  in  this  cmntry  are  prcjNired.  It 
was  originally  introduced  IVoin  Holland,  whence  formerly 
all  Europe  was  once  supplied  with  pearl-barley,  coinnionly 
called  Dutch  ponrl-barley. 

This  mill  consislsnf  a  common  iirindstone  such  a<  cutlers 
nse,  nlNiut  three  fbet  in  diameter,  m'cdving  vertically  on  a 
lioriiontal  axis.  A  cise.  similar  lo  tbc  one  alreaily  do- 
anibed,  revokes  on  the  ^ameaxis.andin  tlieKamediruction, 
with  a  slower  moliun.  Sometimes  the  Hat  sides  of  this  ease. 
circumference,  arc 


K^llieltiilllxtlry  UIU.] 
turned  by  the   axis  ]). 


1  D,  by  means  of 
t  cogs,  fixed  to  llie  side 


..  smaller  wheel,  or  pinion,  with  nfleen  tee ih,  moving 

tlio  wheel  C  C.  and  Bxed  on  the  axis  F  F,  by  whicii  the 
whole  is  moved. 

U  G,  a  wheel  with  sixty  teeth,  on  the  axis  P  P.  raoiing 
the  pinion  G  H,  which  has  twelve  teeth,  with  the  axil 
D  D,  which  carries  the  stone. 

I  I,  Kly-whecl,  which  cqualius  tho  motion  of  llie  wholo. 

Thus  by  turning  P  F  once  round,  (ho  whcSI  C  C  and  the 
case  perform  one-quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  G  II  With  the 
stone,  five  revolutions:  so  that  the  stone  makes  twenty 
revolutions  for  one  of  the  cose ;  and  if  the  axis  F  turn* 
otico  in  a  second,  the  case  turns  fincen  times  in  a  minute, 
and  the  stone  300  times.  This  is  the  usual  velocity  in 
large  mills.  A  hand-mill  may  tie  moved  with  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  this  volucitv,  the  stone  being  also  smaller. 
When  llie  power  is  sulDoient  to  turn  a  stone  three  feel  in 
diameter  ;|IPU  limes  in  a  minute,  three  butbelii  of  barley  may 
\k  converted  into  pot-barley  in  an  hour,  and  into  pearl- 
barley  in  two  hours. 

Tbc  advantages  of  the  mill  Hgtireil  in  the  next  page  are 

consider.iblc.    It  requires  no  very  nice  uiljustment,  and  it  not 

easily  put  out  of  »riler.     The  stone  may  ciuninue  in  use, 

.     nlthiiugh  eiinsiderably  wiirn  dnwii,  even  to  half  its  original 

luosed  ufper-  I  diameler.   Tlwrti  is  no  danger  of  eru^hingany  of  the  grains, 

I  i         .       _ .  . .....  .  ...._  <  _  .1 — I.,    jii"  iiiy  jp^ini  it 

■     *    «T 


Ibrated  plates  of  inin,  but  this  is  not  alnuluiely  neceiihary.  nor  much  waste ;  aud  wlitftever  be  the  sixc  of  (lie  graini 
The  barley,  prepared  as  before,  is  put  in  by  a  square  opeii-  grinils  tltem  r<|UBlly.  If  the  peart-barley  is  required  \i  , 
ing  in  the  circuiutlTcncc,  the  slide  shut,  and  tho  machinery  e<iuul  in  mx<>.  it  mav  easily  be  si)ttc<l  by  wire  sieves,  aa  (tie 
ii  set  In  motion,  until  the  barley,  tossed  lietweon  tlio  sUmo  j  different  sizes  of  shot  are.  Tho  unly'defL-rt  of  (his  eon- 
■nd  the  case  hy  the  dcmble  motion,  h.is  been  entirely' I  slmctinn  is  the  losaofliuu  andnf  power  which  il  wrosions, 
deprived  of  ila  skin,  and  is  become  put -barley  ;  or  till  it  is  .  Iiy  the  ease  being  stopped  (■>  lake  out  the  prepared  grain 
gn.'und  into  the  small  round  tih»iie  of  pearl-barley.  The  !  and  replace  it  by  fhiHli  (hirlcy.  Ingenuity  will  pmliably  Bnd 
mill  iii  then  stopped,  the  slide  pulled  out,  and  the  case  being  means  of  removing  this  defect;  but  no  arc  not  awurcof  any 
turned  so  as  to  have  tho  openmg  undermost,  the  preparml  late  improvements  in  tbc  construction  of  tliene  mills- 
barley  falls  out  into  the  bag,  or  bin.  placed  to  receive  it.  I'ot  and  pe^rl-barley  are  very  wliolesoine  ami  nulritioai. 
It  scarcely  wants  any  sirting,  for  such  is  the  violence  with  and  have  a  mote  agreeable  taato  than  barley-meal ;  audit  is 
which  the  grain  has  been  tossed  about,  that  all  that  is  |  to  be  regretted  tliat  they  are  not  more  used  a*  f))ud  bf  th« 
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[Hand  Barley  Blill,  with  the  perforated  plates  on  the  caw*.] 

1al)0uring  classes  in  England,  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  The  essential  oil  of  barley,  which 
gives  it  its  peculiar  taste,  resides  chiefly  in  the  skin  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  ^rain  ;  the  interior  is  a  purer  farina, 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  wheat.  This  has  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  removing  these  outer  parts,  as  less 
))alatable,  and  given  rise  to  the  manufacture  of  pearl-barley, 
the  farina  of  which  approaches  nearer  to  pure  fccula,  or  starch. 
This  farina,  obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley  in  a  common 
mill,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  patent  barley,  and  used  exten- 
sively for  readily  making  barley-water  for  the  sick.  But  if 
the  essential  oil  of  barley  possesses  any  medicinal  properties, 
it  is  evident,  from  what  was  observed  before,  that  common 
pot-barley  would  be  preferable  for  making  a  decoction  of  bar- 
ley when  prescribed  as  a  remedy.  The  great  use  of  pot  and 
pearl-barley  is  in  broths,  stews,  and  puddings,  as  a  substitute 
for  rice.  It  swells,  and  has  the  property  of  uniting  well  with 
the  fat  and  oily  matters  extracted  from  meat  in  boiling. 
Barley-broth  is  a  constant  and  principal  dish  at  every  family 
dinner  among  the  middling  ranks  in  Scotland,  and  not 
despised  by  the  higher.  Even  the  bran,  having  been 
steeped  in  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment  till  it  becomes  acid, 
is  relished  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  mess  called  sowem. 
In  Holland,  pot-barley,  boiled  in  butter-milk  and  sweetened 
with  treacle,  is  a  common  mess  for  children  and  ser\'ants ; 
and  however  unpalatable  this  may  appear  to  some  tastes, 
early  habit  and  association  make  this,  as  well  as  the 
sowent,  a  kind  of  luxury  to  many. 

BARLOW,  JOEL,  an  American  author  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  a  boy  at  school  when  his  father  died,  and  the  smnll 
portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  which  fell  to  his  share  barely 
Butliced,  with  economy,  to  secure  him  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  In  1 774  he  entered  as  a  student  nt  Yale 
College,  Newhavcn,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  prescribed 
exercises  in  composition,  he  displayed  such  a  taste  f«>r  {xjctry 
and  talent  of  versification,  as  procured  him  some  reputation 
among  his  fellow  students,  and  introduced  him  to  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  Dr.  Dwight,  then  a  tutor  in  that  college. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study.  Barlow,  in 
1778,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  on  leaving 
college,  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  though 
it  appears  not  with  much  ardour.  Four  oi'  his  brothers  were 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  he  had  himself,  during  the 
college  vacations,  been  acoustonie«l  to  join  the  arniy  as  a 
volunteer,  in  which  character  ho  was  present  at  several  skir- 
mishes, and  in  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  that  happened 
during  the  war.  These  circumstances  inclined  him  to  listen 
favourably  to  the  suggestion  of  some  intluenlial  friends,  who 
advised  him  to  qualify  himself  for  the  ollice  of  a  chaplain  in 
the  Massachussets  line  of  the  American  arm  v,  and  intimated 
to  him  that  his  examination  in  theology  would  be  very  in- 
dulgent. Accordingly,  he  appliwl  with  diligence  to  theolo- 
gical studies  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  ho  was 
licensed  to  preach  as  a  congregational  minister,  and  iiyme- 
diatcly  after  rt^paired  to  the  army.  Barlow  remained  in  this 
situation  until  the  tMid  of  the  war.  In  17S1  he  married 
Mi.«s  Baldwin  of  Newliaven,  and  during  the  same  period 
)iH  (occasionally  occupietl  himself  in  the  (vmpoi^ition  of  pa- 


Criotic  songs  and  addresses,  which,  with  those  of  Dr.  Dwight 
and  Colonel  Humphreys,  are  considered  to  have  had  much 
effect  in  inspiriting  the  American  soldiers.  While  in  the 
situation  of  chaplain,  he  also  planned  and  nearly  aooom- 
plished  hispoem  on  tlie  discovery  and  prospects  of  America. 

When  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  forces  were  disbanded, 
in  1 783,  almost  every  one  who  had  been  in  the  army  had 
either  a  new  profession  to  seek,  or  an  old  one  to  resume. 
Barlow  declined  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister,  and  r»- 
verte<l  to  his  original  profession  of  the  law.  With  this  view 
he  proceefled  to  Hartford,  and  there  settled,  as  he  then  ima- 
gined, for  life.  But  his  habits  of  mind  were  not  favouimbla 
to  success  at  the  bar.  and  he  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
make  some  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence  by  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  He  also  employed  him- 
self in  preparing  for  the  press  the  poem  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  Tne  Vtsion  of  Columbus^  which  was  published 
by  subscription  in  1787.  This  work  not  only  extended  his 
reputation  in  America,  but  made  him  known  in  Europe.  It 
was  re-published  in  London  a  few  months  after  ita  appear- 
ance, and  has  sin,(*e  gone  through  a  second  edition  in 
America  and  one  in  Paris.  The  reputatbn  he  had  by  this 
time  acquired  procured  him  a  commission  from  the  cleigy 
of  Connecticut  to  adapt  Dr.  Watts's  version  to  the  use  of 
the  New  England  churches,  in  which  his  improved  vetsion 
is  in  use  at  the  present  day.  He  then  gave  up  his  news- 
paper,  and  became  a  bookseller,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale 
of  his  Psalms  and  his  Vision  of  Colvmbu* ;  and  when  he 
had  effected  these  objects  he  relinquished  business,  and  re- 
turned to  law  and  literature.  But  in  J  788  Barlow  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  law,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Europe  as 
the  agent  of  a  company  of  speculators  for  the  sale  of  certain 
extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the  Ohio  river. 

Barlow  landed  in  England  in  1788,  and  soon  after  crossed 
over  to  France,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1791,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  for  a  year  or  two^  and  then  va- 
tuming  to  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
much  interested  in  he  progress  and  prospects  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  party,  particularly  with  those  who 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  party  termed  *  Girondists.' 
During  his  stay  in  Tendon  Barlow  formed  also  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  largo  body  of  men,  who  at  that  time  held 
I  republican  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  among  whom 
such  a  man  was  well  calculated  to  acquire  influence.  In 
17U1  and  1792  he  produced  some  political  worits  which 
increased  his  reputation  with  his  own  party*  and  added 


something  to  his  pecuniary  resources.  These 
vice  to  the  Privilei^ed  Orders ;  The  Compiracw  of  Kinf»^ 
a  poem  of  about  tour  hundred  lines,  relating  to  uie  eoalitioa 
of  the  continental  sovereigns  against  France ;  A  Letter  to 
the  National  Cnnrention;  and  Royal  BecUIeetione :  aU 
indicating  rather  more  zeal  than  ability  or  discretion. 

The  return  to  America  which  Barlow  contemplated  was 
frustrated  by  his  nomination,  jointly  with  a  penon  caUed 
Fnist,  to  go  over  to  France,  and  present  to  the  National 
Convention  an  address  from  the  association  calling  itself 
the  *  Constitutional  Society,'  in  London.    He  intended  to 
be  absent  only  three  weeks,  but  in  the  meantime  itye  ftct 
that '  two  fellows*  had  gone  to  France  as  the  representatives 
of  the  British  nation,  was  noticed  in  parliament  in  such  a 
manner  that  Barlow  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  return  to 
England.    In  France  he  was  received  with  much  respect; 
'  and.  soon  aflrer  his  arrival,  the  rights  of  a  citisen  were  con- 
;  ferred  upon  him.    He  then  accompanied  the  deputation  of 
'  the  National  Convention  which  was  sent  to  Chambery  to 
!  organize  the  newly -acciuired  territory  of  Savoy  as  a  depart- 
,  meiit  of  the  republic.    His  stay  there  during  the  winter  was 
I  marked  by  the  p\il)lication  of  A  Letter  to  the  People  f^ 
I  Pft'ilmotft  nn  tht'  Adrantas^nft  of  the  Revolution^  and  the 
I  NvrKsiiij  t,f  (id'tptim:  its  Principles  in  Italy.   This  address 
was  largely  ciitulated  in  tlie  French  and  Itahan  languages, 
,  and  a  translation  from  the  furincr  was  printed  in  England 
!  without  the  author's  knowledge.    He  also  wrote  at  Cliam- 
1  bcry  a  miK?k-lieroic  poem  in  three  cantos,  entitled  Hasty 
Pmldin^,  which  is  descril>wl  by  some  of  his  own  country- 
men as  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of  his  productions. 
!      In  the  following  three  years  of  his  residence  at  Paris,  he 
'  made  a  tnnislatiun  of  Volney's  Ruins.  He  now  began  to  per- 
ceive that  his  neutral  position,  and  the  extensive  connexions 
;  which  he  had  formed,  might  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
;  rommereial  spc.'ulations,  in  which  he  embarked  with  sucl) 
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mieeeM  tt  ultimateV  enabled  him  to  realise  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  to  live  in  Paris  with  some  degree  of  splendour. 
He  was  in  that  city  in  1 795,  when  he  received  from  his  own 
country  the  appointment  of  consul-general  at  Aljiner^*  ^ith 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Barbary,  and  conclude  treaties 
with  the  soxsral  states  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
liberation  of  such  American  citizens  as  were  kept  in  slavery. 
In  the  fkce  of  much  obstruction  and  danger,  he  accom- 
plished this  benevolent  work,  and  then  gave  up  his  con- 
sulship and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  com- 
nwrcial  operations,  and  continued  to  reside  till  1805,  when, 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  ho  returned  to  his  native 
country. 

After  his  return.  Barlow  appears  to  have  chiefly  em- 
ployed himself  in  altering  his  Fision  of  Columbus  into  the 
form  in  which,  in  the  year  1808,  it  finally  appeared  under 
the  title  of  The  Columbiad,  No  expense  was  spared  in 
the  external  preparation  of  this  quarto  volume,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  splendid  that  America  had  yet  pro- 
duced. In  preparing  this  volume,  however,  Barlow  com- 
mitted a  serious  miscalculation.  The  cost  of  its  production 
rendered  it  necessary  to  fix  a  price  which  the  American 
market  could  not  bear,  and  accordingly  very  few  copies  were 
■old ;  but  the  work  was  reprinted  the  year  following  in  a 
less  ambitious  form,  and  about  the  same  time  it  was  repub- 
lished in  London.  The  Columbiad  has  not,  however,  at- 
tained the  popularity  and  circulation  which  the  original 
Vision  vf  Columbus  enjoyed;  and  in  most  respects  it  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  poem  with  which  it  may  best 
be  compared — The  Lusiad  of  Camocns.  In  attempting 
an  epic  it  is  obvious  that  Barlow  much  over-rated  his  own 
powers :  his  poem  is  rather  awkwardly  planned  and  poorly 
executed,  anu  replete  with  most  inappropriate  political  de- 
clamation and  pnilosophical  di.scussion.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  this  his  great  work,  Barlow  employed  himself  in 
collecting  materials  for  A  Hi  story  of  the  United  States,  a 
work  which  he  had  long  contemplated.  In  the  midst  of 
these  pursuits,  the  President  Madison,  who  held  him  in  high 
esteem,  appointed  him  mini3tcr-plenii)0tentiary  to  the  court 
of  France.  This  appointment  was  warmly  contested  in  the 
senate,  but  passed  by  a  small  majority,  and,  in  the  year 
181  i.  Barlow  once  more  embarked  fur  Europe. 

He  landed  at  Cherbourg  in  September,  1812,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  received  by  the  minister  of  foreign  aflairs,  and 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  new  sta- 
tion, particularly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  specific  object 
of  his  mission,  which  was  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
viih  France,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for  former  spoliations. 
In  the  progress  of  this  affair,  it  became  desirable  that  he 
should  have  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor,  who 
had  then  commenced  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  join  Napoleon  at  Wilna ;  but  he  was 
expoMcd  to  so  much  privation  and  hardship  in  his  progress 
through  countries  wasted  by  contending  armies,  and  in  a 
most  inclement  season,  that  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  came  on,  under  which  he 
rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  extn*me  debility.  He  died  on 
tbe '26th  of  December,  181*2,  at  Zurnawi«'a,'a  small  \illage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
ace.  {Public  Characters,  1806;  l^iographie  Nouvelle  des 
Con  temporal  ns,  &c.) 

BARLOWE,  WILLIAM,  dieil  1625;  being  then  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester,  &c.  He  wrote  the  ffavigators 
i<iifjplif,  1597:  Mai^netical  Advertisement,  1618;  and  a 
work  against  Dr.  Ridley,  who  had  criticised  his  last-men- 
tioned work.  This  was'  entitletl  A  Brief  Discovery,  <Jr., 
1618. 

Barlowe  is  one  of  our  earliest  writers  on  the  magnet : 
being  contemiwrar)-  with  Gilbert,  1540  -IfiO.'i.  [See  Mao- 
Nkti^m,  &c.]  We  have  principally  mentione<l  him  hereto 
correct  a  mistake  which  appears  in  sifveral  places,  to  the 
effect  that  In*  wrote  on  tlie  ihewnnena  of  magnetism  lM»fore 
Oilliert.  The  work  of  the  latter  was  first  published  in  1600. 
But  Barlowe  had  previously  treated  on  moffnetical  instru- 
nientH  in  his  Xariirator's  Su/qi/y,  as  is  slightly  mentioned 
by  Gilbert,  cap.  i. 

His  writings  procured  him  no  celebrity  on  the  continent, 
and  we  cannot  find  any  mentinu  of  his  name  in  any  foriMgn 
author. 

BARM.     [See  Yk  vst.J 

BARMEN.  Tiii-n*  are  two  Biirtfi'rin:i«it«?rships,  or  pn- 
Tinrial  di&tritts  of  this  nann'.  in  thv  Ph^ni-ih  jiosses-ions  of 


the  Prussian  crown  ;  the  one,  situated  in  the  circle  of  Jiilich 
and  province  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  contains  three  villages,  and 
about  1400  inhabitants,  of  whom  1340  are  Roman  Catholics ; 
the  other,  in  the  circle  of  Elberfeld  and  province  of  Diisscl- 
dorf.  contains  two  towns,  four  villages,  and  about  25,000 
inhabitants.  The  latter  consists  principally  of  the  '  Valley  of 
the  Wipper,*  otherwise  Wupper,  and  extends  for  about  five 
miles  along  both  banks  of  that  stream,  between  two  ranges 
of  hills  running  immediately  eastwards  of  Elberfeld,  and 
lying  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other.  Its  area 
does  not  much  exceed  forty-two  square  miles,  but  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  its  soil  and  situation  are  so  great,  that 
it  has  become  what  may  almost  be  termed  a  vast  open 
town  :  the  central  part,  where  regular  rows  of  houses  havo 
been  built,  where  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  district  is  esta- 
blished, and  in  which  there  are  two  churches,  as  many 
schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  &c.,  is  denominated  '  Ge- 
marke,*  and  contains  about  700  houses,  with  a  population  of 
about  2800  souls.  The  Valley  of  the  Wipper,  which  rose  into 
note  as  the  seat  of  manufacturing  industry  upon  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  is  studded  in  every  direction  with 
larger  or  smaller  works,  besides  four  churches,  and  about 
1700  dwelling-houses.  According  to  Restorff's  enumera- 
tion in  1830,  it  then  contained  1997  looms  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  piece-goods,  &c.,  120  mills  for  spinning  cotton 
thread  and  yarn,  1055  looms  for  the  weaving  of  linens,  tapes, 
&c.,  360  for  that  of  silks  and  ribbons,  ana  7  manufactories 
of  velvets  and  \'elvet  ribbons,  besides  39  bleaching  grounds, 
50  dyeing  works,  4  factories  for  the  production  of  chemical 
preparations,  and  a  variety  of  other  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  stuffs,  metal  and  plated  goods,  ironware, 
soap,  tobacco,  earthenware,  &c.  The  larger  establishments, 
comprising  factories,  mills,  and  warehouses,  were  in  the 
same  year  211  in  number;  and  the  Quantity  of  raw  pro- 
ducts and  manufactured  goods  annually  exported  is  esti* 
mated  at  between  150,000  and  160,000  cwt.  The  whole 
a])pearance  of  this  busy  region  indicates  successful  enter- 
prise, and  many  of  the  private  residences  would  elsewhere 
be  designated  palaces.  In  manners  and  customs  there  is 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  people  of  Barmen  and 
the  Dutch,  betwixt  whom  an  active  commercial  intercourse 
has  long  subsisted  ;  and  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  says  Stein,  {Travels,  1827,  vol.  ii., 
p.  230),  that  *  even  untenanted  apartments  are  washed 
twice  a  week.'  An  Exchange  has  been  erected  ;  and  the 
Wipper  has  in  this  valley  one  stone  and  four  wooden  bridges 
across  it.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  remainder  being  almost  wholly 
Roman  Catholics.  W'ithin  this  burgermastership  is  the  town 
or  large  village  of  Wapperfeld,  with  a  Protestant  church, 
about  1700  inhabitants,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Gemarke 
lies  in  51**  16'  N.  lat.,  and  7*>  10'  E.  long.  (Restorff  and 
Weiland.) 

BARMOUTH,  a  small  town  of  the  county  of  Merioneth 
the  parish  of  Llan-al>er  in   North  Wales,   197   miles 
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N.N.W.  from  I^ndon,  and  8  miles  S.W.  from  Dolgelly.     It 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mowddach  or  Maw, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Aberraaw,  abbreviated  into 
Bermaw,  and  corrupted  by  the  English  int)  Barmouth.    The 
river  at  this  place,  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  town,  forms 
two  channels,  between  which  is  a  small  island  called  Ynis 
Bratrd,  or  the  Friar's  Island.    The  port,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  the  countv,  is  formed  bv  this  i^land  and  the  beach  to 
the  south.    The  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangemus,  owing 
to  shifting  sands,  and  particularly  two  sand  banks,  called 
the  north  and  south  bars,  so  that  vessels  of  any  bunlen  can 
onlv  get  in  or  out  at  spring  tides.    Barmouth  formerly  car- 
ried on  some  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  woollens ;  and 
a  number  of  small  vessels,  employed  in  the  coasting  triide, 
still  belong  to  the  port.     However,  its  loss  in  trade  heenis  to 
have    been  comi)ensat(Ml  liy  its  having  become  a  g«^ut<:el 
watering  place,  wliieli,  during  the  summer  months,  is  fre- 
quent oil  by  many  res|H*ctabIe  families  from  Wale;*  and  the 
adjacent  Knglisih  counties.    The  bathing  is  perhaps  as  flne 
as  can  any  where  l>e  found,  but  the  acc»imnioilatiun>  in  the 
town  and  on  the  beach  are  not  of  a  verj*  sui>erior  dc>criptiun. 
I  The  promenade  along  the  beach  at  low  water  is  much  ad- 
I  mired,  and  the  \tews  of  the  distant  mountains  are  striking, 
i  The  town  is  principally  situated  on  the  sloping  Mile  of  a  \ery 
XiAty  nK*k.  which  shelters  it  on  the  eaMern  siile.    The  houses, 
which  are  inditferenily  built,  gradually  rise  above  eacli  other 
in  successive  terraces',  so  that  the  ground  t\oor  of  one  n>w  is 
nenrlv  on  a  level  \»iih  the  rhimneyii  of  those  beneath  them. 


under  tho  machine  receives 

are  separated,  and  contoina  the  trinDowing 

Fig.  1.) 


and  atttw  aftar  ^ 
ving  maehitw.    (Ski 
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Ttie  efimmuiiiration  bclwccn  thesa  terrarn  is  carrird  on  by 
a  IliKhl  ornU-iia.  A  atreut  hitlow  is  forniL-d  by  a  fuw  houses 
huill  on  the  strand,  inhabited  vliiefly  by  mariner*  and  fisher- 
uion,  and  dcA-ndcd  itata  tho  encroarhmonls  of  tlio  tides, 
wliiith  tht«atcH  to  ovurwhclm  them,  by  large  hillocks  of  sand, 
midored  stationary  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  ^runifo 
arenaria  and  Elymm  ornjariii,  which,  bv  their  long  creeping 
and  raniined  roots,  keep  it  firm  and  tolerably  compact. 
These  houses  nru,  liowever,  subject  to  much  annoyance  from 
tho  aandR  drifted  by  the  wind. 

The  pettv  sessions  are  held  in  Ihis  town,  which  has  a 
market  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  Whil-Monday,  tho  7th  of 
Octobor,  and  the  21st  of  No^■c^lber.  In  the  Pnpitltitioit 
jRetunis  of  1S31  no  separate  return  i^  mado  for  Baruiuuih  ; 
btit  its  parish  of  ]jlan-abcr  conLtincd  2i8  inhabited  houses, 
with  a  population  of  1448.  of  whom  BJA  were  females. 

(Bint;ley's  Norlh  Waiea;  Beautiei  of  Engfand  and 
Widen,  \m.  xvii. ;  Carlislos  T<rpngraphical  Diilionai-y  of 
Wulef.  &e.) 

BARN,  a  building  in  which  agricultural  jiroduoe  is 
atorcd,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  keep  it  in  safety. 
In  all  countries  where  tho  climato  docs  not  permit  the  corn 
to  bo  thrashed  in  the  field  and  immediately  put  into  a  ^  . 

frmnary,  it  is  nccessarv  to  protect  it  from  the  weather ;  and    stored ;  C,  the  place  of  the  thrashing-ii  .  _ 

tho  most  obvious  metnod  is,  to  have  caparious  buildings  for  tlic  floor ;  D,  a  chamber  under  tha  flow,  ibto  which  tha 
that  purpose.  AccuidinKly,  all  well  appointed  farms  have  tlirashed  com  and  Ibo  straw  fall,  and  tba  oora  ia  wisnawed ; 
one  or  more  of  these  buildmgs,  which  formerly  were  made  K.  the  slitHl  for  tho  horses  to  work  under ;  t,  k  pUe»  bO- 
of  such  dimcnsiuiis  as  to  be  capable  of  conlaining  the  whole  dur  the  floor,  in  which  ngricultuntl  implements  am  kept : 
produce  of  the  farm,  whether  hay,  corn,  or  straw.  A  great  it  may  be  converted  into  a  stable,  DoUUe  Ratee  at  iMh 
saving  has  been  effected,  by  iXva  mode  of  stacking  hay  end  of  A  will  shut  the  whole  up  ;  or  the  elia  B  may  In 
and  com  in  the  open  air,  proiecled  only  by  a  slight  covering  closed  by  a  partition  with  double  doors  in  iL  The  windowi 
of  thatch.   In  consequence  of  this  improved  practice,  moilern  i  are  latticed, 

barns  are  made  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  their  principal  I  In  this  case  tho  seeds  may  be  thrashed  on  the  nins 
use  is  to  contain  the  com  in  the  straw  which  is  intended  to  |  floor,  which  must  be  made  strong  and  well  jointed,  to  jpt^ 
bo  thrashed  out  immediately ;  so  that  if  the  barn  is  capable  I  vent  tho  dust  beating  through,  and  steadiod  by  piDin 
of  containing  a  thrashing-floor,  and  as  miich  corn  in  the  |  or  a  partition  below.  In  small  fauns,  nrhaie  then  ia  H 
bhcaf  us  is  usually  put  in  a  single  stack,  it  answers  all  tho  |  thrashing  machine,  this  construction  ia  not  ao  adTiBto- 

KirjioHcs  of  a  larger  barn ;  and  thus  tho  expense  of  the  ;  pous,  the  raised  Hoor  being  unnecessary,  still  it  wooH  !■ 
rm  buildings  is  greatly  diminished.  {  better  not  to  draw  the  waggons  an  the  tiaar,     "tha  tfandh 

The  shape  and  constnicllun  of  a  common  barn  arc  too  well  ,  ing  floor  may  bo  placed  at  one  end  of  the  bun,  the  waggon 
known  to  require  a  particular  description  ;  we  sliult  there-  t  unloadnl  at  the  other,  and  the  com  depoailed  betwaw 
}>>n>  oidy  give  some  idea  of  the  improiements  which  have  I  them. 

lH<cn  made  on  the  common  plan,  and  of  some  peculiar  |  A  common  thrashing-flow  is  usually  fhm  eighteen  to 
hulldiiigg,  which  are  exiiemely  useful,  and  not  so  generally  I  twenty  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  wide:  Um 
known.  I  size  must  depend  on  tbo  number  of  men  who  thraah  at  tla 

The  principal  use  of  a  ham  in  our  climate  being  to  thrash  same  time  i  this  operation  being  mure  rapidly  perftaniMd  bf 
the  corn  in,  its  constraction  must  be  adapted  to  the  m<Mlo  |  three  or  four  men,  beating  in  regular  tima,  than  if  Ihef 
in  which  that  operation  is  performed.  As  many  smaller  I  wurkc<i  separately.  The  labourers  generally  prefcr  work- 
seeds,  such  as  clover  and  the  grasses,  cannot  so  welt  be  ing  singly,  but  if  they  are  paid  according  to  die  dnanti^ 
tlinished  by  a  machine,  a  tioor,  upon  which  tlioy  \iva.y  be  j  Ibrashed  out,  they  are  wrung.  Tlie  ancient  mtaln  or  cleii 
tlimshed  with  tlie  flail,  is  an  indispensable  apiiendaire  to  I  ing  corn,  by  winnowing  it  with  the  shovel  and  Ibe  hn,  (iee 
a  fumi ;  and  tho  ham  is  the  most  convenient  placa  to  j  Isaiah,  c.lU.  v.  2-1)  is  still  very  generally  |k  "  * 
have  it  in.  This  flour  is  commonly  placed  In  the  middle,  quires  a  groat  length  of  Hour ;  but  the  winL__ 
Willi  its  length  equal  to  the  width  of  llio  barn.  It  also  |  with  skreeiu  and  riddles  has  now  ganenll;  si 
allows  tlic  waggons  or  carts,  when  loailetl  with  the  pro-  '  method, 
dure  of  the  harvest,  or  of  the  corn  taken  from  a  stack,  |  Thrashing-Hoors  are  usually  made  of  stone,  bridk^  oak.  W 
to  Iw  drawn  over  it,  and  unloaded  iiumediatily  in  the  {  tcmpurod  earth.  The  first  arc  tlie  moat  durmbie.  and  wton 
liam.  Vat  this  purposo  largo  double  gales  are  placed  stone  can  he  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  thay  an  In  dw 
at  ouch  end  of  tho  flour,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  a  '  end  tlio  cheapest ;  but  they  are  apt  lo  Uniie  tba  earn,  Inl 
I>Kiiled  waL'gon  to  be  drawn  in  on  one  side,  and  when  un-  on  tluit  account  are  not  so  generally  adopted.  BHok  lloan 
1  lailcd,  taken  out  at  the  other.  When  the  width  of  the  .  have  the  same  inconvenience,  besides  that  oT  nadilr  in- 
b.irn  is  not  sullicient  for  tho  length  of  tho  lloor,  a  porch  is  -  bibing  moisture,  and  making  tho  grain  feel  GdM  ind  oaup^ 
iiddi.'<loii  miusiile,orbotb,  and  in  tlieso  the  gates  arcpliiced.  I  which  iliminishvs  the  value  of  the  sample.  EMbeD  lloon^ 
ThiiiH>  parlK  uf  tho  bam  which  aro  on  each  side  of  the  [  when  ciuffully  laid,  anil  the  materials  well  Idenrpcwaled, 
thra.-.li)ng  Hoor  are  called  the  bays ;  and  in  these  tlie  corn  are  both  cheap  and  durable,  provided  the  kA  oa  whiA 
IS  idaced  till  it  is  thvosliud.  Where  there  are  porches,  tlio  tbey  are  hud  Is  dry  naturally,  or  made  so  artifldallt. 
roifuf  the  bam  is  generally  brought  down  to  thu  line  of  the  nie  following  is  tho  manner  in  tthich  they  are  conslnictM. 
p'ircli :  and  thus  convenient  shells  arc  tunned  un  each  sldo.  The  soil  is  taken  out  to  the  ilcplli  of  aix  or  aighl  inebcs,  tr 
One  uf  the  defects  of  this  eimstructiuii  is,  that  llie  drawing  '  mure,  and  If  the  subsoil  is  of  a  moist  nature,  a  layer  gf 
of  luadud  waL'guns  on  the  lloor  materially  injures  it,  even  graiel  and  dry  sanil  is  laid  on  tho  bottom  three  tw  four 
when!  thu  precanticin  is  taken  of  spreading  straw  over  iL  itiches  thick,  and  tniil  smuotli  and  leiel.  A  mlxtun is mwh 
III  ninsefjueiico  of  this,  many  bams  have  been  cuiifctntctcd  I  of  clay,  or  loam  and  sund,  with  water,  to  the  consistency  of 
Wilhiiut  tho  large  gatey,  and  tho  corn  is  thrown  fmm  tho  ;  common  building  mortar,  to  which  is  added  lonie  chalk,  or 
wiigirunoutsiile,  throughano)K)ningcalleda  ptVcA  Ao/cinto  pounded  shells,  or  gvpsum.  whera  these  can  be  obtaided; 
llu!  burn.  This  has  the  inconu'nience  of  loss  of  time,  and  chaff,  cow-dung,  and  some  bulhfck's  blood  are  added,  and  the 
tiio  ri>k  of  damaging  tho  com  in  showery  weather.  The  '  wliole  is  well  worked  up  tugutlier:  of  this  a  coat  it  laid  OB 
l)eM  plan,  thfreforc,  is  to  have  a  passage  I'ur  the  waggons  i  the  prepared  bottom  with  a  tmwel,  aliout  an  inch  thick,  and 
umW  the  roof,  ut  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  thev  can  with  '  spreail  evenU.  Th<s  Is  allowed  todr*-;  another  coat  iathen 
ease  and  safoty  ho  unloaded,  and  if  a  thrashing  machine  '  put  over,  and  all  the  cracks  curelullv  GUcd  up.     'ITiis  is  la- 

■"■  '■'"■'   "        ■■  ■"■   "'  '' 1   feet  above  iIlo  gniunil     [leated  till  tlui  desired  thickness  is  p'rodteed.     When  it  be 

"  'inlhrashed    gins   to  harden,  the  whule  Is  well  rammed  with  a  bMty 


o  end,  and  the  i 


cirn  at  the  other :  tlie  lower  part  may  bo  appropriated  lo  i  woirfen  rammer,  and  every  erack  filled  up,  to  as  to  gire  it  tb« 
various  useful  purposes ;  that  part  which  is  unmedlately  j  appearance  of  a  uniform  sulid  body.    This  is  leR  to  harden 
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■lowly,  neither  exposed  to  the  rayiof  the  ran. noi  to  draughts 
of  air,  and  in  a  short  lime  the  floor  bccumes  eufflcienlly 
bard  to  bo  used.  It  is  aikiuablc,  huwever,  to  give  it  some 
monthd  to  consolidate  cnlin-ly.  Tlic  best  time  fur  Inying 
■urh  a  floor  in  in  spring,  thut  it  may  be  ruiuplctcly  har- 
dened befori:  the  succuclin);  winter.  It  will  last  many  years, 
if  n<it  exposed  to  fruat  anil  damp.  But  earthen  flours  have 
always  tni!  jnennrenienec  of  wearing  into  dust  ol'  a  grilty 
nature,  which  mixing  witli  the  com,  dctoriorutes  i1,  and  ren- 
ders it  less  fit  to  be  ground  into  line  tlour.  Hence,  in  spite 
of  the  Grst  cost  and  frequent  repairs,  oaken  floors  arc  guno- 
mlly  preferred,  and  few  lloors  arc  now  laid  of  any  other 
malerialB.  Sume  nicety  is  required  in  laying  onken  Doors, 
that  th»y  may  not  bo  suhjeet  to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  the 
ennflneincnt  of  moist  air  below  them.  The  ptanks  should 
be  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  the  edges  well  joined  by 
doirfUing, or  plouifhing  ami  longueing ;  d'-irellt  ire  oaken 
pins  of  hall  an  inch  iliamcter,  and  six  inches  long,  driven 
three  inches  Jei'p  into  holes  of  the  same  diameter  in  the 
ed<;e  of  the  planks,  and  received  into  corrci4pondin<r  holes  in 
the  ailjiuning  planks,  so  as  to  keep  tlicni  cIokc  together,  and 
their  surfaces  of  en;  ploughini;  and  tongueing  is  done  by 
means  of  a  groove  in  each  eilge,  intowhii-li  a  slip  of  lath  is 
driven,  hnlf  in  each  f^ouve.  This  produces  the  same  effect 
of  joining  the  planks  close,  besides  completely  preventing  any 
dustfrompas<<ingbetweon  the  joints.  Tlie  planks  arcdrivcn 
close,  by  means  of  weilgcs.  and  are  laid  on  oaken  sleepers, 
t«  which  they  ere  fastened  by  a  tiiw  iron  spikes  driven  into 
earh,  and  which  rest  un  a  fbundiition  of  brick-work,  sn  cliat 
the  lloor  is  eight  or  ten  inrlics  from  the  griiniid.  This  inter- 
val has  been  sometimes  HIIo<l  up  with  stones  or  gravel.nnder 
the  idea  of  preventing  the  nestling  of  rats ;  but  this  is  not  a 
good  practice.  A  free  current  of  air  under  lh.<  lloor  is  the 
only  method  of  svcuting  it  from  damp,  and  ronseiucnt  dry 
rot.  This  should  be  pruviilcd  by  nicansiif  openuiL.'stbrougn 
the  walls,  or  under  the  siUs :  imu  ffratingg  will  keep  out 
tberals;  but  even  shoulil  they  find  tlieir  way  under  the 
Hiiur  they  must  be  hunted  nut.  and  destroyed  by  dogs  and 
fcrn-ld.  By  la;  iiig  barn-floors  in  this  niaiuicr,  beech,  elm, 
or  deal  planks  may  be  used  insieail  of  oak,  and  will  last 

Tlie  outer  walk  of  barns  arc  built  of  sinne  or  brick,  o> 
consist  only  of  wooden  frames  and  quartering^  covered  with 
boards  painted  or  turre<l  over. 

Wliere  timber  is  scan-c,  and  neither  stone  nor  bricks  can 
be  readily  obtained,  bams  arc  frniueiltly  built  with  walls  of 
earth,  either  riiise*!  by  surcesHivu  layers,  or  strata,  of  tem- 
pered earth  mixed  with  cliiippo<I  Mlrn'w.  or  like  the  composi- 
tion useil  liff  tlirashing-lluors— {desiTibeil  above) — or  of  dry 
earth  rammed  harrl  in  a  frame  ofUurds  two  feet  wide,  which 
in  the  soulh  of  Kraniv  is  calUil  jir've.  Tlicse  walls  if  pro- 
perly ron«trHCte<l,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  lluo  mortar, 
or  gypsum,  will  lost  a  very  long  lime :  (he  only  dnngi<r  is 
tilt:  influence  of  damp  and  IrnsI  upon  them :  the  roof  should 
conaequentlv  pmject  considerably  bcvond  the  walls. 

The  roof  of  a  bam  should  bo  conslVnctcd  aicording  tolho 
approved  rules  uf  eariienlry,  so  as  to  pnidure  the  greatest 
Strength,  with  the  smallest  quantity  i if  timber  This  is  a 
piiiiil  seldom  attended  tu  by  cnunlry  carpenters,  who  imitate 
the  old  roofs,  in  which  strung  beams  rusting  on  the  walls 
liorifonlally,  generally  bear  llic  uliule  weight  of  the  roof, 
wiiImuI  regard  to  the  oilvantage  gainnl  by  proper  trussing. 
Even  in  the  most  tem)Rirary  shed,  the  strength  may  be 
greatly  inereaMiil  by  using  the  materials  judiciously.  The 
eovering  iif  a  Iiurn  may  be  of  ulalc,  tiles,  or  thatch.  If 
tiW  are  user],  they  shmild  Ini  laid  in  coarKc  hay,  to  prevent 
the  snow  driving  through  in  winter ;  this  is  better  than 
iiiDrtar,  which  reiiuircs  continual  rcpatrs.  Tlie  mo*l  i 
nxm  covering  is  ihatchcfl  htraw.  which  has  Ibe  great  in 
venirnce  of  afli)riliiig  hbcltcr  for  rats,  who  soon  nestle  i 
and  are  not  ea>ilv  ilrivi>ti  out.  The  Ivst  covering,  where  it 
ran  be  prx-urcil,  is  one  nrrceils,  which,  when  properly  inid. 
will  last  luany  years,  and  in  which,  fmni  their  lianl  aTid 
brittle  natun.','  the  vcrniin  ran  make  no  lodgment :  nothing 
is  a  lictt*T  pnilcrlLnn  from  the  weather. 

The  iiinre  tlie  air  circulates,  the  hi'tter  the  corn  is  _ 
HTved.  Hnrn*  htHMdd  thfrHfnri'  have  numerous  window* 
or  openinirs,  aivl  tile  corn,  when  put  into  them,  shouhl 
not  be  pn-^si-d  iliwn  clone  to  the  walls,  as  is  recommended 
in  maiiv  agncullunil  wiirks,  but  so  plmcd  as  to  allow  the  ail 
to  eirculale  freely.  In  tlii*  manner  it  will  keep  well,  with- 
out jcqiiinng  Ibut  close  an.l  must)  smell,  which  so  much 
deteiiorate*  com  which  has  been  long  kept  in  a  barn, 
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Hay  is  now  seldom  put  into  a  close  bam,  experience  having 
shown  that  it  keeps  much  better  in  the  op'n  oir  in  ricks. 
But  where  a  considerablequantity  of  hay  is  tied  up  in  trusi^es 
for  the  market,  it  is  extremely  useful  to  have  a  building 
with  a  roof  to  protect  them  from  the  wet,  and  to  load  the 
earts  under  shelter.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  uf  barn  is  con- 
trived, which  some  call  a  Dutch  barn,  but  which  may  very 
properly  be  called  a  tkelelon  barn,  Wing  the  frame  of  a 
bam  without  the  boarding.    The  annexed  Dguro  will  con- 


vey  a  belter  idea  of  it  than  any  description,  Tliu  opening 
in  the  middle  admits  a  waggon  or  carl,  to  be  liiadcl  niih 
trusses,  which*  are  deposited  on  each  fAAe.  At  the  lime  of 
hiiy-making,  tliiH  bani  is  extremely  UFeRil  to  draw  a  limil  of 
hay  in  su'blcnly  on  the  appearance  of  a  shower;  and  liay 
put  into  cither  siilc  will  he  preserved  us  well  as  in  u  Mack. 
But  for  this  puTi^osc  another  building  is  in  use  in  Ili'lbnd, 
to  which  the  name  of  Dutch  Bam  is  more  appropriate,  and 
of  wiiich  we  alao  annex  a  liguro.    This  iionsislis  uf  a  roof 


of  a  strong  sill  on  a  brick  foumlation,  ii 
ai-ling  as  spurs,  framed  into  the  poh-s.  7*lie  nHii'  i<  liulit 
and  covered  with  thatch.  At  each  angle  ii  a  MMiig  lilii>-k 
uf  wood,  with  a  round  hole  in  it  sullieii'in  to  let  the  poles 
IKiss  through  :  tin-so  hUii-ks  nre  kept  at  any  iloiml  h.-iglit 
liy  means  of  iron  pins  paKsnl  through  holes  maile  in  Ibe 
pities,  uud  on  which  the  bWks  rest.  To  rai'c  lb.-  rwifa 
small  jack  is  tiseil,  an  instrument  well  known  liy  in  um-  in 
mi'iing  heavy  watigons  when  tlie  wheels  ■«-'  taken  i.lV.  This 
is  plaiwl  on  an  iron  pin  at  sonu'  Jintance  Klnw  the  roof, 
anil  tlie  comers  are  niwA  grailually.  one  alter  Hie  uiher,  ol 
iipiHMile  angles,  the  pins  l-enig  moveil  each  time  one  hule 
higher.*     The  chief  um  of  Him  Dutch  bam  is  to  roiKaiii 
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hay.  which  may  be  place<l  in  safety,  in  any  small  quantity,  T     It  was  pretended  that  the  iremains  of  St.  Barnabai  wov 
as  soon  as  made,  the  roof  being  raised  as  the  quantity  in-    found  in  the  year  478  at  Salamis.  with  a  copy  of  the  Gcapel 


creases,  and  gradually  lowereil  as  it  is  taken  off  for  the 
caltlu,  which  is  always  from  the  top.  In  small  dairy  farms 
in  Holland  this  building  is  found  so  useful  that  few  are 
without  one. 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve  chosen  by  our  Saviour,  is  nevertheless  styled  an 
apostle  by  the  primitive  fathers,  as  well  as  by  St.  Luke, 
to  whom  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  called  the  •  Acts 
of  the  Apostles'  is  ascribed.  {Acitt  \i\'.  1 4.)  Barnaba»'s 
divine  vocation,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  apostolic  la- 
bours, obtained  him  this  title.  From  St.  Luke  also  we 
learn  (Acts  iv.  36)  that  he  was  by  descent  a  Levite  of  the 
country  of  Cyprus,  then  largely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  that 
his  first  name  was  Joses,  or  Joseph.  He  received  that  of 
Barnabas  (meaning  *the  son  of  consolation')  from  the 
apostles,  as  appropriate  to  his  character  for  pre-eminence 


of  St.  Matthew  laid  upon  his  breast,  written  with  hii  owa 
hand,  and  which  Theodorus  Lector  says  was  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Zeno  in  485.  The  supposed  remains  were  said 
afterwards  to  have  been  transferred  to  Milan,  where  he  had 
preached.  But  other  churches,  besides  Milan,  boasted  of 
possessing  his  relics.  Compare  the  Ada  Sanctorum^  Jumu 
p.  449-459. 

BARNACLE.     [See  Bkrniclb.] 

BARNARD,  SIR  JOHN,  a  merchant  of  considenhb 
eminence  in  the  City  of  London,  was  born  at  Readioff  ia 
Berkshire  in  1685.  His  parents  being  of  the  sect  called 
Quakers,  he  was  educated  in  a  school  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  under  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion.  Being  alway* 
of  a  very  serious  and  inquiring  turn,  he  early  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  religious  subjects,  and  seeing  occasion  to  differ  fiaa 
the  tenets  and  discipline  in  which  ho  had  been  brought  up. 


in  works  of  charity.    The  Laudatio  5.  Bamabce  Apostolic  I  he  conformed,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  the  Church  of 
by  Alexander,  a  nionk  of  Cyprus,  says  that  his  parents  \  England,  and  was  baptized  at  Fulbam  by  Dr.  ConiploD» 


brought  him  in  his  youth  to  Jerusalem,  to  Gamaliel,  by 
whom  he  was  histructed  in  the  law  and  prophets  with  St. 
Paul.  (See  also  Baronii  A/inal.  ad  aim.  xxxiv.)  There  is 
at  least  probabilitv  in  this,  as  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
St.  Paul  applied,  sliortly  a<\er  his  conversion,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Society  of  the  Apostles. 

The  first  mention  of  Barnabas  in  Scripture  is  in  one  of  the 
passages  already  quoted,  where  (Acta  iv.  34)  it  is  related 
that  tne  primitive  converts  at  Jerusalem  lived  in  common, 
and  that  as  many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  price,  and  laid  it  at  the  a))ostles*  feet ; 
on  which  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  Ananias  (in  the 
next  chapter.),  no  one  is  particularly  mentioned  but  Bar- 
nabas. 

Barnabas  afterwards  preached  the  gospel   in  different 

Sarts,  together  with  St.  Paul  {Acts  xv.  3G) ;  but  upon  a 
issension  about  the  person  who  was  to  accompany  them  in 
a  journey  which  they  pronosed  to  tlie  churches  of  Asia, 
which  they  had  planted,  tney  separated  from  each  other : 
Barnabas  went  with  Mark  (the  person  about  whom  the  dis* 
pute  originated)  to  Cyprus ;  and  Paul  went  with  Silas  to 
Cilicia. 

What  became  of  Barnabas  after  this,  or  whither  he  went, 
is  uncertain.  Indeed  little  is  known  of  him,  besides  what  is 
said  in  the  New  Testament,  except  that  some  an tient  writers 
have  supposed  him  to  be  one  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples, 
whom  he  employed  in  preaching  in  the  land  of  Jud»a,  in 
his  own  lifetime  on  earth. 

The  manner  of  Barnabas's  death  is  also  uncertain.  Alex- 
ander the  monk,  already  quoted,  says  he  was  stoned  to 
death  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews  who  came  from 
Syria  to  Salamis ;  but  Baronius  (Annal.  ann.  li.  num.  54) 
acknowledges  that  he  could  meet  with  no  authority  for  this 
in  any  antient  author.  Nor  do  Eusebius  or  St.  Jerome, 
where  they  expressly  treat  of  this  holy  man,  so  much  as 
once  give  him  the  title  of  martyr. 

There  is  still  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  an  exhortation  and 
argument  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  particularly  the  simplicity  of  it,  without 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  second' part  contains 
moral  iubtructions.  This  epistle  was  written  in  Greek ;  but 
Lardner  says,  that  the  first  four  chapters,  or  sections,  and  a 
part  of  the  fifth,  are  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entire  in  an  antient  Latin  version.  Archbishop  Wake 
has  printed  a  translation  of  it.  In  thi*  epistle  there  is  no 
express  mention  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  but 
there  is  a  text  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  in  it,  with  a 
mark  of  quotation  prefixed ;  and  the  words  of  several  other 
texts  are  applied.  From  one  passage  it  seems  evident  tliat 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  writing 
it.  Lardner  thinks  that  this  epistle  Is  probably  by  Barnabas, 
but  certainly  antient,  and  written  about  a.d.  "I  or  72. 

St.  Chrysoatom  {HomiJ.  ii.  in  Colons.)  speaks  of  Barnabas' 
as  alive  a.d.  G3. 

(See,  besides  the  din«rent  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Acta  S.  liarnabo:  ApnstoU,  die  xi  Junii.  in  the 


lick  Epistle  of  Barnabas/  ibid,  part  ii.  p.  159-195.) 


then  Bishop  of  London.    He  ever  aflcrwaxds  continued 
zealous  member  of  the  established  church. 

Previously  to  the  event  just  mentioned,  and  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  young  Barnard  was  taken  into  the 
counting-house  of  his  father,  who  was  a  considerable  wiae-> 
merchant  in  l^ndon,  and  such  were  his  assiduity  and  apli* 
tude  for  business,  that  the  principal  management  of  th« 
concern  was  soon  intrusted  to  him.  When  thus  engaged^ 
ho  must  have  given  strong  evidence  of  his  talenta;  for  thft 
wine-merchants  of  London  conceiving  that  their  inteiMla 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  provisions  of  a  hill 
which  had  passed  the  Commons  and  was  depending  ia  the 
Lords,  petitioned  the  latter  house  on  the  subject,  ud  made 
choice  of  Mr.  Barnard  to  argue  the  case  on  their  behalf  z 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  so  much  ability  ana 
success,  that  the  bill  was  withdra\ni.  At  this  timo  Mr» 
Barnard  was  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  occurred  in  the  foUovfaig 
year,  when  several  of  his  fellow-citizens,  reooUectiM  the 
talent  which  he  had  recently  displayed,  poposed  h^oeing 
put  in  nomination  as  one  of  the  candioates  for  the  Qjaj^ 
those  present  at  the  meeting  undertaking  to  Qanvaai  for 
him.  Out  of  six  candidates,  Mr.  Barnard  was  second  en 
the  poll,  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  City  in  parlia- 
ment during  nearly  forty  years.  From  hia  flxst  election  ha 
constantly  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  owing  to 
his  knowledge  upon  commercial  and  financial  questioBSft 
proved  a  very  useful  member  of  parliament :  be  geoflrallr 
voted  with  the  purty  opposed  to  the  administiation  of  8v 
Robert  Walpolo.  A  bUl  having  been  introduced  in  1 730  by 
that  minister  to  prevent  anv  subject  of  Great  Britain  fton 
advancing  money  by  way  of  loan  to  foreign  princes  or  statH^ 
without  license  first  being  obtained  from  his  mijeaty,  Mr* 
Barnard  opposed  the  measure,  on  the  grounds  that  it  wouU 
render  Holland  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  oC  tta 
Continent,  that  it  would  prevent  the  English  monhsnta 
residing  in  Portugal  from  prosecuting  a  very  pnftsUe 
business,  that  of  granting  temporary  loana  to  tlia  king  of 
Portugal,  and  that  the  clauses  of  the  bill  which  went  to 
compel  tlie  discovery  on  oath  of  loans  to  foreign  princes 
would  convert  the  Court  of  Exchequer  into  a  court  of  in- 
quisition. In  consequence  of  this  opposition  the  bill  was 
greatly  modified  before  it  passed  into  a  law. 

In  1732  Mr.  Barnard,  who  four  years  beibn  had  been 
elected  an  alderman  ojf  I^ndon,  received  Ihe  honour  of 
knighthood  on  presenting  an  address  to  the  king  congratu* 
lating  him  on  his  return  from  Germany.  In  1737  Sir  John 
Barnard  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  Luidon,  and  in 
the  same  year  brought  forward  a  plan  for  reducing  the  in* 
tcrest  of  the  national  debt.  The  market-rate  of  intenst  in 
England  was  at  that  time  so  low,  that  the  public  securities* 
which  bore  an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent,  were  above 
par.  and  Sir  John  in  conitequence  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  rai^c  money  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  or  by 
Iwrrowing,  at  an  interest  iiote'xcee<Iing  three  per  cent  The 
sum  so  raided  was  to  U\  applied  to  the  redemption  of  lbs 
South  Sea  Annuities,  allowing  a  preference  of  subscriptioa 
to  the  holders  of  those  annuities.  At  that  time  the  whole 
of  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country  amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  furty-six  millions,  of  which  sum  twelve  millions 
and  a  half  were  due  to  the  Bank  an<l  East  India  Company: 
the  measure  propoi^ed  by  Sir  John  Barnard  was  defeated  by 
the  minister  proposing  to  include  in  its  operation  the  whflto 
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of  the  public  creditors,  a  proposal  which  was  deemed  so 
chimerical,  that  the  supporters  of  tlie  bill  gave  up  their 
ohjiHst,  and  the  measure  was  lust.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
to  observe  the  strides  that  have  since  been  made  in  this 
countr)'  with  re^anl  to  financial  operations.  "We  have  seen 
in  one  year  (1815)  fifty  millions  added  to  our  national  debt, 
and  on  each  of  two  more  recent  occasions  (1622  and  1830) 
the  minister  has  been  enabled  to  eflfect  a  reduction  of  inte- 
rest upon  more  than  15U  millions  of  annuities;  whereas  in 
1  IT!  it  was  found  impracticable  to  conduct  a  similar  opera- 
tion in  rep^rd  to  forty-six  millions  of  debt. 

In  1745,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  public  credit 
received  a  severe  sh(K;k,  and  so  much  distrust  was  shown 
towartls  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  that  establish  men  t  were  apprehended.  In  tliis 
crisis  Sir  John  Barnard  came  forward  and  procured  signa- 
tures from  most  of  the  leading  merchants  ofJ^ndon  to  an 
agreement,  binding  themselves  to  receive  the  notes  of  tlie 
Bank  of  England  in  payment  of  all  debts  and  bills,  and  thus 
the  evil  was  averted.  In  1 758  Sir  John  retired  from  public 
life,  and  on  that  occasion  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his 
fellow-citizens  for  his  long  and  various  services.  He  lived 
for  six  years  in  retirement,  and  diinl  at  Clapham  on  the 
29th  August,  17G-l,in  the  80th  year  of  his  age:  he  was 
buried  at  Mortlake. 

The  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  unremitted 
exertions  in  their  service  was  not  limited  to  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  their  thanks,  hut  was  shown  by  their  placing  his 
statue,  during  his  lifetime,  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  his 
death  the  inscription  '  Humani  Generis  Decus'  was  placed 
on  the  base  of  the  statue.  Sir  John  Barnard  was  charac- 
terized through  life  by  inflexible  integrity,  by  sound  judg- 
ment, and  by  uncommon  strength  of  intellect. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  otherwise  called  CASTLE 
BARNARD,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Gainsford  in 
ilio  county  of  Durham,  '246  miles  N.N.W.  of  I^ndon,  and 
S3  miles  S.W.  of  Durham,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
acclivity  of  an  eminence  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  led  or  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tees.  The 
town  derived  its  name  and  chief  consequence,  if  not  its 
origin,  from  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  summit  of 
H  rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  by  Bernard  Baliol, 
fion  of  Guy  Baliol,  one  of  the  followers  of  William  I. 
Tlie  forests  of  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  and  the  rich  lord- 
ships of  Middleton  and  Gainsford,  with  all  their  royal 
franchises,  liberties,  and  immunities,  were  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Guy  Baliol.  The  whole  district  under  con- 
sideration appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Mar- 
wood,  which  also  seems  to  have  l>een  the  name  of  a  town 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  castle,  of  which  there  are  now  no 
otlier  traces  than  an  old  building,  said  to  have  been  the 
church,  but  lately  used  as  a  barn.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Guy  Baliol  was  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  bom 
mt  Castle  Barnard,  and  founded  a  hospital  there  which 
survived  the  Dissolution,  and  still  furnishes  a  scanty  provi- 
sion for  three  aged  women.  In  his  time  the  lordship  passed 
from  the  family  by  forfeiture,  and  was  claimed  by  Beke,  bishop 
of  Durham,  as  belonging  to  his  palatinate ;  but  the  king 
fEdward  I.),  to  humble  this  proud  prelate,  ultimately  took 
the  palatinate  from  him,  and  when  it  was  restored  to  the  see 
of  Durham  it  was  without  the  important  additions  which  it 
had  gained  by  the  forfeitures  of  Baliol  and  Bruce.  The  king 
^■▼e  the  castle  and  its  liberties  to  Beauchamp.  Earlof  War- 
■rirk,  from  whose  heirs  it  passtnl  to  the  Nevilles,  and  ulti- 
mately came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  by  right  of  his 
wife,  Anne  Neville,  the  daughter  of  the  *  king-making*  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Richard  appears  to  have  done  much  for  the  im- 
|irovement  of  the  place ;  the  boar,  his  cognizance,  still  exists 
in  several  parts  of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  in  many  cases 
figures  in  relief  of  boars  passant,  taken  from  the  castle,  are 
ilxed  in  the  houses.  It  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
erown,  from  which  the  castle,  houses,  parish-lands,  and  pri- 
vileges were  ultimately  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  existing  remains  of  this  castle  cover  six  acres  and 
three-i]uarters.  The  parts  of  chief  strength  stand  on  the 
l»rink  of  a  steep  rock,  on  the  north  east  corner  of  the  prin- 
cip;d  area,  cunimanding  a  most  l)eautiful  prospect  up  the 
river.  The  walls,  which  are  in  various  degrees  of  presen'a- 
lion.  seem  to  have  been  erected  at  diflerent  epochs,  and 
with  their  apertures,  bastions,  and  huttresses,  together  with 
m  large  circular  tower,  which  stands  on  a  cliff  one  hundred 
td9\  perpendicular  above  the  river,  are  in  parts  mantled  with 


ivy,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  brown  rocks,  fringed  with 
brushwood,  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  r»ver  at  the  base, 
fonn  an  object  of  great  picturestiuc  effect.  Indeed,  the  on- 
:  virons  of  the  castle  are  altogether  remarkably  beautiful,  the 
,  vale  of  the  Tees  abounding  with  romantic  landscapes.  Tlic 
outer  area  of  Barnard  Castle  is  now  used  as  a  pasture  for 
sheep,  and  the  other  parts  inclosed  by  the  walls  have  long 
been  converted  into  orchanl  grounds. 

Inland,  who  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  speaks 
of  the  town  of  Bamanl  Castle  as  *  a  mcatly  praty  toun,  having 
a  good   market,  and  meatley  welle  buildid,*  a  description 
which  very  well  applies  to  it  now.    It  extends  about  a  milo 
in  length,  and  consists  of  several  streets,  the  principal  of 
which  is  ver>'  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  lined  with  good 
modem  houses  built  with  stone.    It  possesses  one  of  tlic 
best  corn-markets  in  the  north  of  England  ;  but  the  market 
cross  and  shambles  are  very  inconveniently  situated,  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  way.    The  market  cross  itself  is  an 
octangular  freestone  building,  open  at  the  sides  for  public 
accommodation.    The  church,  or  rather  chapel  of  ease,  dodi- 
i  cated  to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  detached 
tower,  which  was  originally  surmounterl  by  a  lofty  spire, 
but  that,  having  become  ruinous,  was  removed  about  fifty  ' 
years  since,  and  the  tower  itself  was  raised  sixty  feet  higjier 
than  it  was  before.    Tliis  tower  contains  four  bells,  one  of 
which  has  an  inscription  around  the  rim  in  the  Saxon  cha-r 
racter,  which  would  seem  to  denote  its  being  one  of  the 
oldest  bells  in  the  country.    The  inscription  merely  declares 
the  dedication  of  the  bell  to  the  Trinity  and  all  the  saints. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  which  the  vicar  of  Gains- 
ford is  patron.     It  is  of  the  certifiefl  value  of  30/.  9«.,  but 
the  annual  value  is  130/.,  according  to  parliamentary  re-. 
turns.     The  local  government  is  administered  by  a  Stewart) 
and  iury  of  the  manor  of  Darlington.    The  inhabitants  are 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
Scotch  camlets,  and  in  the  stocking  and  tanning  business, 
which  last  pnMluces  a  leather  highly  esteemed  in  the  manu- 
facturc  of  white  leather  breeches.    The  market  is  on  Wc<l- 
nesdays,  and  there  are  fairs  on  Easter  Monday,  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun  week,  St.  James's  day,  and  one  on  July  25th  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.    The  chapelr)'  of  Barnard  Castle 
contains  513  houses,  and  the  population  in  1831  was  4430, 
of  whom  2332  were  females. 

On  account  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  bishop  ii^ 
the  palatinate  of  Durham,  not  only  the  county,  but  all  the 
towns,  were  exempted  from  the  burden,  as  it  was  then  con* 
sidered,  of  sending  members  to  narliament,  until  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.,  when  the  inuabitants  began  to  think 
they  hiid  a  right  to  representatives.  The  question  was  first 
considered  in  parliament  in  1614 :  but,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bishop,  nothing  was  decided  until  1G21,  when, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Bishop  Morton,  the  county,  the  city, 
and  Barnard  Castle  were  allowed  two  members  each.  Four- 
teen members  for  the  whole  county  had  been  claimed  in  the 
first  instance. 

(Surtecs*  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Durham ;  Hutchinson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham;  Gough;  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia ;  Beauties  of  England  and  IValet^  vol.  v.) 

BARNAUL,  BARNAULSKOI  ZAVOD,  a  consider- 
able mining  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  district  of  Biihk  and 
circle  of  Tomsk,  which  are  comprise<l  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Barnaulska,  an  incon- 
siderable river,  not  far  from  its  influx  into  the  Oby,  and  con- 
tains about  8000  inhabitants  (inclusive  of  about  100  German 
dealers  and  their  families,  who  have  a  Lutheran  church  and 
school  in  the  town),  nearly  1200  houses,  and  three  Greek 
churches.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Barnaul,  be- 
sides the  churohes,  are  the  chancery  oflices  for  tlic  mines, 
the  commandant's  residence,  the  stores  and  barracks,  and 
the  public  mart,  all  built  of  wckkI.  It  i»  the  wat  of  admi-  * 
nistration  for  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  K«>ly  van  line, 
including  the  silver  mines  of  the  Oby,  and  t'..e  various 
mines  of  the  Altai  and  Ural  ranges. 

Independently  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Bar- 
naul itself,  large  quantities  of  that  metal  are  smelted  here 
from  the  Zmejev»kaja-Gora,  or  Scblangenberg  nunes,  and 
also  all  silver  ores  which  contain  any  particles  of  gold.  Its 
ycariy  pn>duce,  on  which  between  5000  and  6(»oo  hands  are 
employed,  is  estimate<l  at  22  |XK)ds  (aUiut  10,500  ounces)  of 
gold,  and  1000  pooils  (or  aUml  480,000  ounc(>s)  of  silver  ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  a  native  writer,  that,  during  fifteen  yoam, 
the  whole  of  this  produce  has  amounted  to  1 50,000  miiiriMi 
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of  gold,  extracted  from  5,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  and 
4.320,000  ounces  of  refined  silver,  principnlly  from  the 
Sc'hlaiij,'ciibcr«r  mines.  These  mi^tals.  when  purilled,  are 
desputrhed  to  St.  PetershurKh  during  the  winter.  There  are 
lime  pits,  a  bell  foundry,  two  tile  manufoctories,  and  glass 
works,  in  or  near  the  town  :  and  amon^  its  works  are  30 
smelting  fnrnacx»s,  and  a  mint  for  copper  coin.  Most  species 
of  vejretables,  even  melons  and  artichokes,  thrive  in  its 
vicinity,  but  the  water  is  of  indifferent  quality.  The  num- 
ber of  shafts  opened  and  worked  in  this  quarter  is  32.  Bar- 
naul is  situated  in  53^  20'  N.  lat.  and  Ji3°  26'  E.  long.  Not 
far  from  it  are  the  Altai  mountains. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA,  celebrated  for  his  attempts  in 
poetry,  history,  and  criticism,  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1654.  tie  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Al- 
though we  do  not  agree  Nnth  Dr.  Monk  in  thinking  that  *  as 
a  poet,  historian,  orator,  and  critic  he  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate' {Life  of  Benflet/y  p.  40),  it  must  be  allowed  that  but 
for  his  amusing  self-complacency,  and  the  gossip  arising 
from  his  peculiarities,  the  man  and  his  works  would  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten,  except  so  fur  as  he  is  connected 
with  the  biography  of  his  great  amtemporary  the  Master  of 
Trinity.  As  a  poet  he  is  ridiculous ;  and  nothing  can  bo 
conceived  more  ludicrous  than  the  certainty  with  which,  in 
his  notes  on  Euripides,  he  appeals  to  his  own  absurd  para- 

fhrase  of  Esther  as  the  standard  of  poetry  and  Greek  style, 
lis  History  of  Edward  the  7%»V(i  would  be  considered  even 
now  a  creditable  performance,  if  we  had  not  ceased  to  look 
upon  diligence  and  erudition  as  the  only  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  an  historian :  as  a  compilation  there  is  little  to 
object  to  in  it  but  its  prolixity,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  has 
been  the  unnoticed  book  of  reference  of  many  writers  on  the 
period  which  it  embraces.  Dr.  Salter,  in  a  note  in  Bowyer's 
edition  of  Bentley's  2>m.  on  PhaL,  p.  441,  says  of  Barnes's 
scholarship,  '  Barnes  had  some  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
language ;  about  as  much.  Dr.  B.  used  to  say,  as  an  Athe- 
nian cobbler ;  but  was  in  all  other  respects  a  very  poor  crea- 
ture indeed:  Felicis  memorieB,  as  the  burlesque  epitaph 
upon  him  says,  expectans  judicium*  We  would  rather 
compare  him  for  knowledge  of  Greek  to  a  Byzantine  gram- 
marian ;  and  it  is  a  curious  pi-oof  of  his  skill  in  imitating 
the  style  of  the  scholiasts,  that  his  interpolation  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  BacchsD  of  Euripides  has  imposed  upon  two  of 
the  acutest  of  the  continental  philologers.  (See  Welcker, 
7Vt7.,  p.  327,  et  seq. ;  Boeckh  de  Trag.  Gr.  Princip.  p.  300.) 
The  incidents  of  his  life  are  iminteresting :  he  was  elected 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1695  ; 
in  1700  he  married  Mrs.  Mason  of  Hciningfunl,  a  widow- 
lady  with  a  g(H)d  jointure,  a  large  part  of  which  he  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  his  Homer  in  1710  ;  in  1  71 1  he  wrote 
to  llarley  three  letters,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  (Br.  M.  7523),  praying  for  prcforinont,  but  iii 
vain.  He  died  in  1712.  His  widow  cr-i-led  a  monunuMit 
to  his  memory  at  Hemingfonl.  The  following  is  a  pretty 
complete  list  of  his  numemus  writings  :  — 

1.  Sacred  Poems.  166I».  2.  The  I.ife  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  Tyrant;  an  English  piXMu,  1670.  3.  Xerxes,  and 
other  dramatic  pieces,  in  English  and  Latin  ;  aUo  some 
translations  from  Sentra.  4.  A  Latin  poem  en  the  Fire  of 
London  and  the  Plague.  5.  A  Latin  Llcgy  on  the  behead- 
ing of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  6.  M/Xtk-oKarwirritov,  sivc  Esthcrae 
llistoria  Pot»ticA  Parai>hrLisi,  Loml.  167!>,  8vo.  7.  Sihfct 
Discourses,  L.»nd.  16S0,  12mo.  8.  The  History  of  Edward 
the  Tliird,  Camhr.  lOKG-Ss,  ful.  9.  ^Vn  edition  of  Euri- 
pides, 1G94,  fill.  10.  A  Scnn«in  on  Matt.  ix.  9,  1703,  fol. 
11.  An  cdiii<ni  of  Anacrron,  1705,  Svo.  12.  An  edili>*n  of 
Homer,  1711,2  vols.  lio. 

BARNET,  commonly  called  Cini>PINO  BARNET,  ^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  East  Barnrt.  is  a  market-town  »)f  Hort- 
fonUhire,  in  the  hundred  of  Ca«hio.  It  is  situated  on  the 
great  north  road,  eleven  miles  N.N.W.  of  ly)iidi»n,  uimn  an 
I'levated  site,  on  which  arciuint  it  is  sinietinies  called  IIiL'h 
Bariu't.  The  parish  of  the  same  niimc,  in  whicii  it  stands, 
contains  alH)nt  II 10  acres.  In  the  time  of  ihi!  Saxons  this 
site  was  occupiLMl  by  a  thir*k  and  larire  wood,  which  was 
granlcjl  t«i  the  church  of  St.  Alhaus  by  the  name  of  the 
ivoiMls  (»r  Soulhiiw,  Borham,  inul  Iluzehege.  In  sub- 
seqiirnt  grants  cMnfirming  the  ruruicr,  the  phu-e  is  fre- 
quently niinii'il  Bergmt.  N\hirh  siixniiU-s,  in  tlu-  Saxun  lan- 
guairc,  'a  mu  dl  hill :'  ii\\i\  in  ^lill  later  tnii'S  it  received  the 
adjunct  «»fChii»pinj:,  in  roiiMMphMu-c  of  the  nuirket  which 
the  abbots  of  St.  All»aii  obtained   leave   of  Henry  IL  t> 


establish  in  the  town,  and  which  in  time  Leeama  a  large 
cattle-market.     Barnet  is  a  small  town,  but  in  consequence 
of  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  has  a  busv  appearance.    I| 
has  no  buildings  besides  tho  church  and  grammar-iehool 
that  require  particular  notice.    The  church,  which  it  dedi- 
cated to  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  ab.-iU  the  year  1400,  at 
the  expense  of  J  (dm  M(K)t,  abhot  of  St.  Allmii's,  aa  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  East  Barnet.     It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
two   aisles,  separated   by  clustered  columns   and  painted 
arches.    At  the  west  end,  the  church  has  a  square  embattled 
tower.    The  church  is  served  by  a  curate,  appointed  by  the 
rector  of  East  Barnet*  who  is  himself  nominated  bv  the 
cri)wn,  and  the  living  is  valued  in  the  kind's  books  at 
22/.  2«.  8}^.    The  free  school  was  founded  b\'  Queen  Eliaa- 
beth  in  1 573,  who  erected  a  brick  building  lor  the  purpose, 
with  apartments  for  a  master  and  us^hcr,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  liouse  worth  7/.  a-yeur :  other  benefactors  have  since 
increased  this  endowment.     The  schoul  is  managed  by 
twenty-four  governors,  who  appoint  the  master  ana  usher. 
The  terms  of  the  foundation  require  that  nine  children  be« 
longing  to  the  parish  should  be  educated  gratis,  and  any 
others  on  pa)  ment  of  5s.  a  quarter.    AnoUier  school  was 
endowed  in  1 725,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eliiabeth  Allen, 
who  left  lands  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  school-house, 
and  paying  a  master  to  teach  all  the  children  of  Barnet,  of 
both  sexes.  Mo  read  the  Bible  and  cast  accounts.*    The 
town  possesses  two  endowefl  alms-houses;  one  for  hz  poor 
and  aged  widows  or  maidens,  and  ih^  other  fbr  the  same 
number  of  aged  widows.    The  |;;ovemmept  of  the  town  is 
administered  by  a  magistrate,  high  constablot  and  subordi- 
nate oflicers ;  and  a  court  lect  is  held  at  Easter.    The  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Monday  ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  8th  of 
April  and  4th  of  September,  the  latter  being 'priiici|iaUy  lor 
tho  sale  of  cattle.    The  number  of  houses  in  Barnet  is  306* 
and  the  inhabitants  were  2369  in  1831,  of  whom  11 85  wert 
females.    This  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  6  U  per- 
sons since  tho  former  census,  which  is  attributed  in  tho 
population  returns  to  the  inclosure  of  a  common. 

A  spring  of  mineral  water,  of  a  mild  purgative  quality. 
was  discovered  upon  Barnet  Common  in  1652 :  it  was  Ibr  a 
time  in  much  repute,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  it  ia  much  in 
use  at  present.  On  Gladsmore  Heath,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  fought,  on  April  14,  1471,  the  decisi\-e  battle  be- 
tween the  Yorkists  and  I^mcasterians.  which  ia  known  as 
the  battle  of  Barnet.  The  forces  of  York  were  headed  by 
Edward  IV.,  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  Bari  A 
Warwick  (the  *  king-maker'),  who  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  a  great  numln^r  of  men  perished  on  the  field.  This 
eyent  has  been  commemorated  by  an  obelisVi  erected  in  the 
year  1 7  ii),  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambroiik,  on  the  spot  where  tlie 
road  diyides  towards  Hatfield  and  St.  Alban's. 

((■haunce>'s  Ilis'oricid  Antiquitivt  <\f  IlertfbnUMm ; 
Iasous'  l\iini'itHN  of  L-tmhtn,  &c.) 

IJAUNKVKLDf,  .lOIIAN  VAN  OLDBN.  was  bom 
at  Amersi'o'irt.  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in  1547.  In  his 
Apohay,  in  wliifh  he  enters  somewhat  minutely  into  the 
history  of  his  life.  \w  boasts  of  being  descended,  both  on 
the  r.uhcr's  and  mother's  siile,  '  from  an  antiont  and  nqUe 
st4H>k,'  w  ho  fiir  more  than  a  century  were  Ic4dipg  memben 
of  tli«>  provincial  assemblies,  and  distinguished  by  their  aoal 
in  the  cause  of  natioind  indeixiudcnce.  In  1364  he  went  to 
the  Hague  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  an  advocate.  After 
spending  five  years  in  the  studv  of  the  law,  and.  aoeording 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  of  divinity,  between  Heidelberg 
and  tlie  Hague,  he  settled  as  an  advocate  in  the  latter 
)>lace  in  1  .>G0.  Hts  talents  being  of  the  first  ordoTt  his  prac- 
tice frH)n  iK'came  considerable  :  lie  was  appointed  one  or  the 
advo«'ates  of  the  Court,  and  in  1576  was  chosen  counsellor 
and  pensionary  of  Rotterdam:  which  honours,  due  allowanei 
iMfing  made  inr  the  diflerence  between  the  political  oondition 
of  the  two  countries,  may  be  considered  as  siniilarin  kind  to 
tlidsc  of  king's  counsel  and  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
nions  in  England.  In  I37.'>  Barnevcldt  married  a  lady  wbe 
did  honiiur  to  his  choice,  though  he  himself  declared  that  he 
was  at  the  time  much  more  intluenced  by  the  amount  of  her 
property  than  her  virtues :  an  avowal  whichf  talt^n  with 
other  parts  of  his  conduct,  tends  strongly  to  substantiate  th0 
accusatir)n  of  his  enemies,  that  his  character  was  not  free 
from  the  taint  of  avarice.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Barneveldt  putji  forward  this  unworthy 
dc(  laration  rcs)Micti ng  his  marriage,  that  he  was  persuaded 
it  was  not  cah'ulated  to  lessen  him  in  the  eyes  of  hia  oouD* 
trymen.   (Sec  his  Ai^u^y.) 
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^Vhtle  the  struggle  between  the  Netherlands  and  Philip 
II.  was  at  Its  heij^ht,  Burncveldt,  who  was  early  dihtin- 
f{uis»hed  I'ur  his  patriotic  ardour  and  impatifnco  of  iho  yoke 
of  Spain. did  not  let  either  his  advocatoH  ^own  or  liis  habits 
OS  a  civihan  prevent  him  from  ocx'asionuliy  discharji^in^  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  lit  1573  he  assisted  us  a  vulunt(K>r  at 
the  momoratdc  sie^c  of  Haarlem,  and  was  only  )ircventod 
by  illness  from  takinu  part  in  the  still  more  nicnidrahle 
8ie<re  of  I^yden  in  1675.  But  it  is  in  his  civil  imparity  that 
we  should  seek  for  the  services  which  Harneveldt  rundi'red 
his  country  durinjii^  its  eventful  struf!^le. 

In  1585  the  prospects  of  the  United  Provincos  wore  most 
disheartening.  They  had  just  lost  their  leader  Williani  of 
Orau'^e,  to  who^e  firmness,  calm  sa^acity,  and  unconquer- 
ublc  zeal  for  his  country's  weli'ure  thov  were  niniulv  indt  htiMl 

V  #  * 

for  their  hoiiourablc  position  in  the  eyes  of  Kurope.  Wil- 
liam fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  the  KUh  rtf.hily  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Spanish  arms,  directed  by  ihe 
Prince  of  Parma,  were  almost  everywhere  triumpluint,  and 
it  appeared  hopeless  to  continue  the  stru^^Io  without  tbu 
aid  of  forcif^n  powers.  Un<ler  these  circuinst'inces  the 
States-General  opiMicd  nejrotiations  with  France  and  Kn<r- 
land,  fnim  whom  tliey  had  received  promises  of  assistance. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  stru^^le  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  were  anxious  for  a  monarchical  form  of 
liflvernment,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  dclilHTation  whether 
the  sovereignty  of  the  new  state  should  be  offered  to  a  mem- 
bt^r  of  the  roval  family  of  Franco  or  (o  the  Oucen  of  Emr- 
land.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  objection  to  Elizalieth 
was  fiumded  on  Ihe  barbarous  policy  pursued  by  the  Kn^lish 
l^nvernment  in  Ireland.  (See  Gnitius,  Anmif,,  lib.  iv.) 
Ambassadors  were  sent  bv  the  StatC'*  to  the  French  and 
Kn«rlish  Courts.  Henr}*  ill.  was  too  much  enpa^ed  with 
the  war  of  reli^ous  factions  which  then  distracted  his  own 
kin^lom,  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  accordinirly  referred 
them  to  the  pood  offices  of  the  Queen  of  Knisiand.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1585,  a  deputation  headed  by  Harneveldt, 
made  a  formal  ofler  of  the  sovcreifrnty  of  the  revolted  ])ro- 
vinres  to  Elizabeth  on  their  knees,  besec<*hinf;  her  to  accept 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for  her  subjects.  Elizabeth 
refused  the  proffered  sovereijrnty.  but  entered  into  a  treaty, 
by  which  she  Ixnmd  herself  to  aid  them  with  500 U  foot  and 
1000  horse,  advancinpr  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  i.his  armament,  and  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms,  F.ll/abeih  intrusted  it  to 
the  command  of  Dudley,  Karl  (»f  Leicester.  Barncveldt 
saw  from  the  bepinninj;  that  Leicester  was  totally  unworthy 
of  the  important  trusts  confided  to  him,  and  promptly  used 
his  inriuence  witli  the  States  to  limit  his  real  powers, 
while  ho  profe^^sed  to  regard  his  nominal  autliorit)  as  su- 
preme. Tjy  his  advice,  and  with  a  view  to  contnd  l-eicestcr's 
nnhtary  authority.  Prince  Maurice,  the  son  of  William  of 
Uranfrc,  then  but  nineteen  years  of  aiic,  was  rai>ed  to  the 
difrnity  of  Stadtholder,  Captain-General,  and  Admiral  of 
Ilfdland  and  Zealand  :  an<l  he  contrived  it  so  that  though 
Ix'icester  was,  accord  in  ;j  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Eliza- 
beth, a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  he  had  no  share  in 
the  proireedin^s  of  that  more  select  council,  consisting  of  the 
chief  ma!!istrates,  in  whom,  by  his  adNice,  the  Kovernment 
uf  the  Netherlands  was  actually  vested.  BarneviMt  remon- 
straliMl  with  Leicester,  upon  the  part  of  the  State,  for  his 
mis;r,,vernment,  appealing  to  their  violated  priN  ilcjjes,  ruined 
finances,  and  to  tlie  nejrlected  disrijiline  of  his  army,  for 
proofs  of  oppression  and  im-apacity.  Leicester  was  indij;- 
nant  at  Ijeinjr  thus  held  rcsjMinsible  f  r  bis  conduct  to  Kuu-y 
I'U rubers  and  traders,  and  anj^rily  dissolved  the  Assunibly 
of  the  States  for  presuminjr  tt>  meddle  witli  ini^a-uics  bejond 
their  province.  The  States,  by  I>iirnevr|f!ts  atUi'e,  cm- 
liniifd  their  sittings.  Leicester  then  eni|ilo}e'l  meuiices,  pro 
iniv's  :md  concessions,  and  endeaMiured  to  in;^iatiatu  him- 
self with  the  Calvini^tic  preachers  and  the  populace.  IIi» 
succi-cfleil  in  the  latter,  l»ut  the  States  maintained  a  docfir^.,! 
iti'li-pcndeuce,  fearful  however  of  ollcndin;:  their  royal  pro-  I 
tectress  by  an  overt  act  of  hostility  ti>  her  favourite.  Lei- 
cester rontinued  to  treat  the  N et he i lands  a<  a  cotHjUerod 
province,  till  at  length  the  luny:-cheri>he<l  feelinys  of  friend- 
ship on  the  part  of  its  iidiabitants  towards  the  En^hvh 
nation  were  chan^eil  to  distnist  or  hatred.  A  ri-mark  of  j 
(rmtius  in  reference  to  these  transact i.»n««  strikinirly  e\inces  j 
tlie  impression  jrenenited  in  the  Netherlands  by  jA'icester's  j 
conduct.  'An  Englishman,'  sa}s  he.  *  obeys  like  a  slave 
and  ((ovcrxw  liko  a  tyrinti  while  the  Belgiau  knows  how 


to  serAO  and  eomraand  with  e((ual  moderation.*  Having 
reason  to  suspect  Leicester  of  treacl-.enms  <lesi^ns  against 
the  8tate,  and  of  having  arran^ud  a  plot  for  seizing  the 
persons  of  Barncveldt,  his  chief  ailversary,  and  of  Prince 
;  Maurice,  his  rival  in  rank  and  pretensions  to  the  sove 
.  rei^rnty,  the  States  at  length  solicited  Elizabeth  to  recaU 
him,  and  succeeded. 

Barneveldt  boasts  that  he  alone  opposed  Leicester's  mis- 
chievous presumption,  and  that  in  coiise((uonce  he  was 
rewardeil  by  his  inveterate  hatred.  He  was  at  the  time  the 
first  civil  ollicer  of  the  commonwealth,  having  been  pnt- 
moted  to  the  ollice  of  Advocate  General  of  Ilolhind  and 
West  Friesland,  on  his  return  fnmi  his  embassy  to  England. 
The  duties  of  this  oflice  are  thus  defined  hv  him: — *  To 
have  a  priority  in  all  matters,  and  to  defend  the  soverei^rnty 
and  rii^ht  of  the  state  and  the  communities  of  our  coinitry'; 
Xo  have  the  care  of  callin<;  public  assemblies  ;  to  take  charge 
of  remonstrances  and  petitions;  to  consult  and  deliberate 
with  the  nobles  concerning?  them  and  all  other  things :  at 
the  mt^etin^s  to  ]>n)nouncc  the  wish  of  the  majority,  and  to 
strengthen  the  same  with  alleirations  and  reasons  as  should 
be  most  fit  :  afterwards  to  demand  the  suffrages  of  free 
cities,  to  conclude  liy  most  voices,  and  to  lalmur  with  his 
utmost  ability  to  carry  the  decision  of  the  majority  into 
execution.*  Barnevehit  tells  us  that  he  accepted  this  high 
oflice  with  great  reluctance.  Affairs  were  at  the  time  in 
great  confusion:  the  finances  of  the  provinces  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb :  and,  as  he  urged  upon  the  States,  his  own 
fortune  was  unequal  to  nniintain  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  his  station  in  a  manner  calculated  to  command  the 
respect  of  foreigners.  He  was  not,  however,  long  at  the 
head  of  affairs  before  onler  was  restored,  trade  revived,  and 
the  nnmied  resources  of  the  State  were  improve<l.  Having 
succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  propriety,  he  resigne*l  his 
office  in  15<J'2  :  but  the  States  were  unanimous  in  S(diciting 
him  not  to  abandon  a  pivst  of  difficulty,  which  he  alone 
was  competent  to  fill.  They  strengthen wl  their  appeal 
to  his  patriotism  by  increasing  the  salary  of  the  office. 
Barncveldt  continued  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state  till 
the  year  before  his  death,  with  signal  ability  and  integrity. 
*  I  kimw  M.  Barneveldt  well,*  writes  Secretary  WinwtHul  to 
Carleton,  the  English  Ambassador  at  the  llague,  *  and 
know  that  he  hath  great  power  and  abilities:  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  never  hath  man  done  more  faithful  and 
powerful  service  to  his  country  than  he.'  From  1592  his 
publi<-  c<tnduci  becomes  essentially  part  of  the  History*  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

In  1003  the  States-General  despatched  an  embassy  to 
England,  nominally  to  congratulate  James  I.  on  his  acces- 
sion, but  in  reality  to  prevent  his  concluding  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain.  This  embassy  was  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
splendour,  and  was  composwl  Jif  Prince  Frederick  of  Nas- 
sau, brother  of  Maurice  the  Stadtholder,  Barneveldt  the 
(fraud  Pensionary,  and  Valck  and  Brederode,  two  of  the 
first  di;;nitaries  of  the  republic.  The  conduct  of  the  embassy 
was  trusted  to  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  Barne\eldl. 
No  ordinary  address  and  perseverance  were  reciuired  to  \y\vT' 
c(mie  the  feelings  which  James  entertained  towanls  men 
whom  be  did  n(^t  lies  it  ate  to  denounce  as  rel)els.  It  jarred 
so  much  with  Jamess  high  notion  of  the  royal  autliority 
to  couiiteiiaiire  men  in  arms  against  their  king,  that  he 
couM  u'it  be  prevailed  up<m  to  give  the  amba-^sadors  a 
formal  audience.  Fortunately  for  Barneveldt  in  this  em- 
barni'Sineiit,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Sully,  then  M.  de 
Ko.-iiv,  ariivel  a**  ambassador  from  bis  master,  Henry  IV. 
l!:irui'\eldt  and  Sully  luid  many  c(m fere ncc*.  the  particu 
hirs  of  vxliic  li  are  ileiudi'd  wilh  much  minuleue>s  !•>  Siill\. 
(See  Mvmnirrs  tie  Sufi)/,  t«'me  ii.)  A»  it  was  the  inlerrM  iff 
Fiance  tl^il  the  Nellieil:iii'l>  slu  uld  not  be  n-Mond  to  iIk? 
King  t.f  Si>aiM.  iJamcxebli  hail  not  much  ditliculty  in  per- 
sii.Mhiu  the  Fieiuh  aiHba«sa<lor  to  use  his  iiifiueuce  at  the 
Eii'!li.sh  court  in  f  i\fuir  t»f  the  re\olteil  proiiiuvs.  The  le-iilt 
of  ihese  ne::  .{iati-nis  was.  that  James  atlaeliecl  his  sijii.iti.ii' 
to  a  treaty  draAii  up  by  Sifll),  which  bound  the  kiii;i>  tf 
France  ainl  Enjilaiid  to  aid  tliu  Stat«'S  by  a  sreivt  a.haii«e 
tif  money,  to  be  lollowid  up  b\  actual  ho>tililii-s  :i«:aiM-t  the 
Spaiii>li  kiiu'  if  he  should  resent  this  rlaiulestiiie  a>sist- 
aiiie.  B.inie\eldt  faded,  ho>\e\er,  to  jHTsuade  «'ither  mo- 
narch to  send  ail  army  to  aid  tlu' brave  difenders  uf  O^teiid, 
llii  n  in  the  third  >ear  of  its  mem  >i able  siei:«'.  (S»«*  C»ro- 
liiis  s  celebrated  rroso|>i.|Hi'. a  i)f  O^tend  in  bw  Latin 
|hN  ms.)  The  imiKirtant  siiare  whieh  BarneveMi  bad  in 
tucM;  negotiations,  and  the  high  cbtimation  in  which  hewu 
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hold  by  Hcnr>-  IV.  and  his  ambassador,  are  attested  by  the 
large  space  which  the  latter  devotes  to  their  conferences 
and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  details  them  to  his 
master.  Sully  never  mentions  the  name  of  tlie  other 
members  of  the  embassy.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
by  anticipation  as  to  the  despatches  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlelon, 
when  ambossoilor  from  James  to  theHajitue  from  1616  to 
1628.  Barneveldt's  name  occurs  in  every  pa^e  us  holding 
in  his  hands  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  every  rumour 
touching  his  health  and  conduct  is  minutely  reported. 

The  truce  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  ajid  the  Unite<l 
provinces,  signe<l  on  the  9th  of  April,  ICOU.  which  was 
effected  almost  entirely  through  the  inllucnce  and  firmness 
of  Barneveldt,  exposed  him  to  unworthy  suspicions.  lie 
had  to  contend  with  the  national  hatred  of  Spain,  and  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  who  re- 
garded every  overture  of  peace  as  a  wily  artifice  of  popery ; 
and  what  added  still  more  to  the  diiiiculties  of  his  task,  he 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  army  and  the  military 
authorities,  guided  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  Stadtholder. 
Every  artifice  of  delay  and  misrepresentation  was  resorted 
to  with  a  view  to  holding  up  the  advocates  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Though  Barneveldt  had  been  the  means  of 
extorting  from  the  Spanish  court  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  preliminary  condition 
to  all  negotiation,  he  was  denounced  as  one  who  had  received 
bribes  from  that  court  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  popular  delusion,  and  so  fierce  the  opposition  of  Prince 
Maurice,  that  Barneveldt,  at  one  period  of  the  negotiation, 
resigned  his  office  of  Grand  Pensionary  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war.  At  the  solicitation,  however, 
of  the  States-General,  he  resumed  his  office,  and,  strongly 
supported  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  over- 
came all  difficulties  after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  and  the 
truce  of  twelve  years  was  concluded. 

Tlie  great  ser\ices  which  William  of  Orange,  the  father  of 
Maurice,  had  rendered  to  tiic  cause  of  independence,  induced 
the  States-General  to  invest  him  with  almost  supreme  au- 
thority. His  son,  a  bold  and  ambitious  prince,  of  great 
military  capacity,  bred  up  in  camps  and  in  habits  of  com- 
mand, succeeded  to  the  same  authority,  but  it  soon  became 
.  manifest  that,  unless  the  ascendancy  of  the  laws  were 
firmly  established,  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
harl  been  so  long  engaged  against  Spain  would  end  in 
a  mere  change  of  masters.  Hence  the  nation  was  divided 
into  two  great  opposing  parties — the  war  and  the  peace 
party;  the  contest,  in  fact,  of  the  civil  power  with  the 
military — between  Maurice  the  Stadtholder  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Barneveldt  the  Grtnid  Pensionary. 
Unfortunately  for  the  issue  of  this  stru^'gle,  fanaticism, 
under  the  name  of  religion,  became  an  clcnicnt  of  the  con- 
test All  the  wars  and  intestine  broils,  indeed,  of  the  six- 
tiKjnth  century  were  more  or  loss  mixed  up  with  sectarian 
<'ontroversy.  Tliough  the  progrt»ss  of  the  Iteforniation  led 
to  measures  favour:ible  to  civil  lilHirty,  religious  liberty  was 
the  growth  of  institutions  and  habits  of  thought  which  found 
no  favour  in  the  e)es  of  the  leaders  of  the  secession  from  the 
Chundi  of  Rome,  many  of  whom,  both  in  theory  and  prac 
tice,  were  far  fntm  tolerant.    This  was  particularly  the  ca!>< 
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in  those  countries  (the  Netherlands,  for  example)  in  which 
the  chaime  in  n.*ligi>)n  was  eilccted  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
niaizistratc.  Bariicvcldt  had  early  braved  the  prejudices  of 
the  C'alvinistic  clergy  an<l  the  inultiludc.  by  his  ellbrts  to 
procure  liberty  of  cun>ciL-nce  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
by  his  open  protection  of  Armiiiius,  in  the  controversy 
between  that  di\ine  and  his  antagonist  Goniar.  The  mild 
and  tolerant  doctrines  of  Arininitis  respecting  church  govern- 
ment reconunended  them  to  Barneveldt,  though  his  own 
views  with  reference  to  predestination,  grace,  and  free  will, 
the  great  points  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  were  much 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  Gomarists.  Prince  Maurice,  on 
tUe  other  hand,  lent  all  his  aid  to  the  latter,  knowing 
that  they  were  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  party, 
counting  them  by  their  voices  in  the  States-General,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  belief  an 
Arminian. 

The  main  strength  of  the  party  which  Barneveldt  headed 
lay  in  the  provincial  States  of  Holland,  and  in  thr>8e  patri- 
cian families  from  wlmm  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  were 
Selected.  Their  weakncs'^.  and  the  cause  of  their  failure, 
lay  in  the  system  of  self-election  of  those  magistrates.    The 


election  of  the  corporate  officere  wu  originally  in  the  buiglien 
at  large ;  but  during  the  confusion  of  the  great  stninle,  il 
was  found  convenient  to  invest  the  magiitrates  with  the 
power  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number.  Thk 
irregularity  was  unfortunately  retained  when  the  neeettitor 
which  firat  called  it  into  existence  had  ceased ;  and  the  mult 
was,  that,  no  longer  cx)nnected  with  the  people  by  election,  tibe 
aristocraticul  families  received  no  fresh  infusionaof  popular 
strength,  and,  as  a  consequence,  had  no  hold  on  the  attach- 
ment of  the  community  at  large. 

ll  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  steps  by  whidi  Mauiioe 
of  Nassau,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  triumphed  over 
Barneveldt  and  the  States,  and  usurped  tho  wonrnrnffk 
power.  Tho  army  was  ardently  devoted  to  him,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  the  fierce  intolerance  of  the 
C^lvinislic  preachers,  powerfully  ministered  to  hie  ambition. 
Every  artifice  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  wai  empkqred 
to  hold  up  tho  patriot  party  to  popular  odium,  aa  the 
enemies  of  the  religion  and  independence  of  their  country. 
As  the  truce  of  twelve  years  was  mainly  owing  to  the  firn- 
ness  and  sagacity  of  Barneveldt,  he  was  denounced  by 
Maurice's  party  as  one  who  had  sold  himself  and  country  to 
Spain  and  po{)er}' :  and  as  he  had  openly  espouaed  the 
tolerant  doctrines  of  Arminius,  ho  was  denounoed  by  the 
Calvinist  preachers  as  leagued  with  the  CathoUc  monarch 
in  his  designs  against  the  Protestant  worshipu  Still,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  his  character,  his  eloquence,  and  the 
undeniable  benefits  which  followed  from  his  adminiatration. 
enabletl  him  to  keep  his  ground  against  i^  the  attacks  and 
stratagems  of  his  adversaries.  In  1616  Barneveldt's  in- 
fluence was  increased  by  his  having  obtained  from  James  L 
the  restoration  of  tlie  Cautionary  Towns,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  Elizabeth  as  securities  for  the  money  which  she 
had  lent  the  States  by  the  treaty  of  1585.  The  debt  due  at 
the  time  by  the  United  Provinces  to  England  amoanted  to 
8,000,000  liorins ;  but  Barneveldt,  by  adroitly  taking  advan- 
tage of  James's  necessities  and  avarice,  had  thedMbtean« 
celled  by  a  prompt  payment  of  about  one-third  of  the  amount. 
This  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  States 
from  the  transaction.  James  was  at  that  time  intent  upon 
his  Spanish  alliance ;  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that,  if 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  look 
place,  these  towns  would  be  handed  over  to  Spain. 

It  was  atx)ut  this  time  that  Prince  Maurice  endeavoured 
to  win  the  consent  of  Barneveldt  to  his  assuming  Uie  sove- 
reignty of  the  republic.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  step- 
mother, the  celebrated  Louisa  de  Colignv,  to  sound  him  as 
to  his  feelings  ;  but  that  princess,  instead  erf  seducing  Bar- 
neveldt from  his  duty  to  his  country,  was  so  eonvinrad  by 
his  arguments  of  the'  danger  of  such  a  measure,  that  she 
luhoured  to  divert  Maurice  from  his  purpose.  Thus  faallled 
and  exposed,  hu  sought  to  remove  Barneveldt,  the|peat 
obstacle  to  his  ambition.  Unfortunately,  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  wounded  vanity  and  vindictive  pedantry 
of  James  I.  arrayed  themselves  ou  the  side  of  Maurice 
against  the  Grand  Pensionary. 

James,  who  prided  himsidf  on  authorrraft  aa  much  as 
kingcraft,  had  a  few  years  before  published  a  work  in  which 
he  denounced  the  heresies,  as  be  deemed  them,  of  Vorstius, 
a  celebrated  divine,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  chair  and 
opinions  cif  Arminius  at  I^yden.  Tho  States,  counselled  by 
Barne\el(lt,  gave  a  ci\il  but  evasive  answer  to  a  letter  uf 
James,  with  which  he  accompanied  a  copy  of  his  hook,  and 
in  which  he  points  out  burning  as  the  pmpcr  puuiahment 
for  such  a  damnable  heretic.  (Seethe  substance  of  James's 
l^Mter  from  the  Mercure  I'>anfoift  in  Bayle,  art.  Vorstius.) 
James's  literary  vanity  and  royal  arrogance  took  fire  at  this 
disres|K*ciful  conduct ;  and  having  learnt  from  his  ambas- 
siuliir  that  Barneveldt  was  the  individual  who  had  guided 
the  States  on  tho  occasion,  he  lent  his  rival  Maurice  every 
assistance  in  his  iHiwcr  towards  effecting  his  destruction. 
Whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the  cause  of  James's 
interference,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  ruin 
Barneveldt. 

The  question  upon  which  the  great  struggle  hetvecn 
Barneveldt  and  the  Stadtholder  Anally  turned  was  the  call- 
ing a  national  ay  niNl,  to  which  the  point  at  issue  betwiren 
the  Arminians  and  the  Gomiirites  should  be  referred.  Barne- 
veldt was  well  aware  uf  the  object  which  those  who  clamoured 
for  this  as.sembly  had  in  view  .  he  opposed  it  with  all  bis 
influence,  as  a  project  fraught  with  danger  to  internal  peace 
and  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  and  would  proliably 
have  succeeded  in  deleating  it  altogether*  but  lor  the 
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intrifi^uM  of  Carleton,  the  Enf^lish  amtMissador.  The  point 
at  i»»ue  between  Barneveldt  and  his  opponents  was  simply 
whether  any  other  form  of  religion  should  be  tolerated  in 
tlic  States  save  that  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  Barneveldt 
contended,  that  as  the  War  of  Independence  did  not  origi- 
nate in  religion,  but  in  hostility  to  the  political  oppression  of 
Spain,  in  which  even  the  Catholics  were  as  eager  as  the 
Protestant  inhabitants,  each  state  should  be  at  liberty  to 
choose  its  own  form  of  worship.  He  appealed  to  the  de- 
clarations and  conduct  of  William,  the  late  Stadtholder,  who, 
to  the  last,  had  openly  tolerated  all  forms  of  worship,  not 
excluding  the  Catholic.  His  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that,  by  the  act  of  union  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, the  Calvinistic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  na- 
tional religion  of  the  new  State.  Barneveldt,  howe^'er, 
induced  the  States  of  Holland  and  Utrecht  to  act  upon 
his  views,  and  moreover  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  which 
a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  was  asserted 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  Great  disturbances  followed  this 
declaration  in  some  of  the  states :  Barneveldt  called  upon 
Maurice,  as  the  commander  of  the  military  force,  to  aid  the 
civil  authorities  in  suppressing  them  ;  but  Maurice  encou- 
raged the  confusion,  and  tho  Armenians  were  everywhere 
assaulted  and  persecuted. 

In  this  embarrassment  Banievcldt  formed  a  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  citizens,  in  Amhem,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht :  this 
body  was  called  by  tlie  Dutch  name  of  Waartgelders.  Mau- 
rice immediately  marched  his  army  against  tho  militia,  dis- 
armed them,  took  possession  of  the  Arminian  towns,  deposed 
the  Arminian  magistrates,  and  openly  assumed  absolute 
authority.  The  States-General,  overawed  by  his  boldness, 
and  jealous  of  the  fame  and  influenre  of  Barneveldt,  ratifle<l 
all  his  proceedings,  and  at  his  bidding  took  decisive  steps 
towards  summoning  a  national  synod,  November  13,  1618. 
(See  DoRT,  Synod  oy.)  Previous  to  this,  Barneveldt  and 
his  friends  Grotius  and  Hoogerbects  had  been  arrested 
(February  21,  1618)  by  the  States-Creneral,  acting  under 
Maurice.  This  bold  step  induced  the  state  of  Holland, 
which  had  at  first  opposed  the  Synod,  to  consent,  under  the 
inltuence  of  fear  and  the  violent  measures  of  Maurice. 

The  trial  soon  followed.  *  Wliatevcr  becomes  of  the  other 
prisoners,*  writes  Carleton,  the  English  ambassador,  who 
openly  avowed  that  his  master  approved  of  Maurice*s  pro- 
ceedings, '  Barneveldt  is  sure  to  lose  his  head/  Such  seems 
also  to  have  been  Bame veldt's  conviction,  all  his  efforts 
being  directed  to  save  his  family  from  the  consequence  of 
tliii  punishment.  He  expressed  no  regret  at  his  own  fate, 
except  so  far  as  it  might  implicate  his  friends ;  and  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  Gnitius,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and, 
like  himself,  devoted  to  his  country's  welfare.  The  trial  of 
tho  prisoners  commenced  on  the  19th  of  November,  1618. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Barneveldt  ])roteHted  aixainst  the  illegality 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  that  he  triumphantly  refuted 
all  the  charges  urg(>d  against  him :  he  was  found  guilty, 
among  other  things,  for  *  having  brought  the  church  of  God 
into  trouble,*  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  deemed,  how- 
ever, expeflient  not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect  till  it 
had  received  tho  sanction  of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  which 
then  held  its  sittings.  The  Syno<l  closed  its  sittings  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1G1<^  with  a  denunnation  of  all  thone  who  had 
opp«NMMl  the  CalvinJAt  clergy.  On  the  llth  of  May  Barne- 
veldt was  iK'hcadcd  on  a  s<*affold  ere<'tcd  in  the  (wurt-yard 
of  the  lla^uo,  meeting  his  I'aie  with  that  calm  courage 
which  attended  him  thn>u<;hoiit  life.  As  he  bowetl  his  head 
to  the  axe.  he  exclaimed,  *  O  (rfxl !  what  in  man  f ' — 
ti'erihier.  \.  :\n\.)  A  letter  which  he  wrote  the  night  before 
his  execution  t')  his  wiU.'  is  still  |)re*>cr%'ed,  and  is  a  touching 
monument  of  his  flnnness  and  affection 

Of  the  charges  brought  against  Harneveldt  (see  Burigny, 
i.  Ml ),  many  were  fri\<iluuK.  and  most  of  them  vague.  The 
charge  of  treason  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  ill-grouiide<l  as 
the  re!»t :  but  party  spirit  at  that  time  ran  so  high,  that  it  is 
perha|H  difficult  to  extract  the  truth  with  perfect  accusacy 
from  the  contlieting  statements  of  that  period.  (See  the 
op|Ki>ite  opinion?*  of  Triglandius  and  Uitenliogart  as  to  Bar- 
ne\eldt*s  charai^ter  and  the  justice  of  his  execution,  given 
in  Brandt's  iftstort/,  iii.  p.  370.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
arrest  of  Barne\eldt  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  of  Holland  ;  he  was  also  tried  by  a  c:)urt  of  com- 
missioners named  by  his  enemies,  and  one  whose  jurisclic- 
tioR  over  him  be  fairly  denied.  Grotius,  in  his  own  case, 
protest e<l  as  strongly  as  Barneveldt  against  the  competency 
01*  the  court.    Tho  more  intimate  conucxiou  between  these 


two  illustrious  men,  who  were  involved  in  similar  charges, 
did  not  commence  till  1613,  when  Grotius  was  chosen 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam.     [See  Grotius.] 

The  state  of  Holland,  which  at  first  protested  against  the 
illegal  arrest  of  Barneveldt,  at  last  came  to  a  disgraceful 
compromise,  and  thus  sacrificed  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  its  citizens. 

(Cerisier,  Tabieau  de  VHUtmre  Gcnh'ale  des  Provinces 
Uniet ;  Auberry  du  Maurier,  Mi'moires  pour  servir  d  I'llit- 
ioire  de  la  Republique  des  Provinces  uniest  contenmnt  le$ 
Vies  du  Prince  d* Orange f  de  Barneveldt^  ^c,  «f^.  Du 
Maurier*s  father  was  ambasador  from  France  at  the  Hagnoi 
and  was  tho  intimate  friend  of  Barneveldt— Brandt's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Ofuntries^  translated 
from  the  Dutch ;  London ;  4  vols.  fol.  1720.— Burigny,  Vie 
de  Grotius ;  2  vols.  \7h2,—Sententia  lata  et  pronuntiuta 
adversus  Joannem  ab  Olden  Barneveldt,  <$■<?.,  Afaii  13, 1619. 
This  sentence  was  published  by  the  States-Gteneral  in  jus- 
tification of  their  conduct  towards  Barneveldt. — The  Apo- 
logy has  appeared  in  an  English  translation  fiom  the  LAtin 
of  Peter  Holder,  a  Calvinfstic  preacher,  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Barneveldt.  The  work  is  entitled  Mgsteria  IloHandica ; 
hoc  est,  Remonstratio  sive  Apologia  ad  Amplissimos  Do- 
minos  Status  Hollandirr,  ^c.  ^.,  a  D.  Joanne  ab  Olden 
Barneveldt  directa—a  Petro  Holdero  fideliter  ex  lingua 
Batava  in  Latinam  translata,  cum  Notis  in  usum  Evange- 
licorum.  The  notes  are  written  in  the  bitterest  spirit  of 
theological  hatred.) 

BARNEY,  JOSHUA,  a  commodore  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1 759.  Being  one  of  fourteen  children,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  employment  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work,  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years.  Ho  had  even  at  this  time  conceived  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  sailor,  but  this  not  meeting  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  parents,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in 
a  retail  store  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  oflice  in  Alexandria.  Here  he  remained  only 
about  a  year,  when  his  predilection  for  the  sea  remaining 
unaltered,  his  parents  yielded,  and  he  entered  on  board  a 
pilot-boat  when  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  employ,  and  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  second  mate  of  a  ship  which 
was  despatched  with  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Baltimore  to 
Nice,  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  The  first  mate  having 
left  the  ship,  and  the  captain  dying  during  the  voyage,  this 
lad  was  left  to  his  own  energies  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Presuming  upon  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  the  merchants  of  Nice,  with  whom  he 
had  to  transact  business,  endeavoured  to  overreach  him, 
and  by  their  arts  embroiled  him  with  the  authorities  of  the 
town.  The  spirit  and  judgment  with  which  young  Barney 
acted  on  this  occasion  brought  him  well  through  these  diffi- 
culties, and  he  completed  the  voyage  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  owners  of  the  ship. 

On  his  return  to  America,  Barney  finding  that  the  dis- 
agreements of  tho  provinces  with  England  had  come  to  an 
open  rupture,  imroediatelv  determined  to  adopt  tho  cause  of 
the  land  of  his  birth.  lie  was  appointed  master's  mate  in 
a  sloop  of  war  called  the  Hornet,  which  was  sent  forthwith 
to  the  Bahama  Islands  to  seize  upon  some  warlike  stores 
which  had  been  collecUnl  there,  which  obiect  was  success- 
fiilly  accomplished.  On  his  return  from  this  expechtion  he 
joined  a  small  squadron  of  row -galleys  employe<l  in  Che 
Delaware,  and  so  signalized  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  as  to  obtain,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  Uniteil  States'  navy. 

After  this  Lieutenant  Barney  was  for  s»mie  time  constantly 
employerl  on  l>oanl  small  vesseU  of  war,  and  exhibited  great 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  he  was  twice  taken  by  the  English  and 
exchange<l,  and  in  1780,  when  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  had  married,  and  was  again  in  active  ser^'ice  on 
board  the  United  States'  ship  Saratoga.  This  vessel  cap- 
tare<l  several  British  vessels,  and  Barney  being  placed  as 
prize-master  on  board  one  of  theite,  which  was  in  an  almost 
sinking  condition,  was  again  captured  by  an  English 74  gun 
ship,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  England. 

Having  escape«l  from  the  prison  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined, and  ha\  ing  spi>nt  some  weeks  in  London,  he  em- 
barked for  Ostend,  \isited  France  and  Spain,  and  reached 
his  home  in  Man*h,  1782.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
to  command  a  small  ship  of  war,  one  of  a  squadron  ftttfd 
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i,„t  |..-    I  .     !■!  ■■•  111    h  '  !  It  I  Ir  <li  lin-   IM  i  i  iT»'        Wljili*  ttilli  ' 
lll,|'.\t    I.     I      '.<\      -    i<    .itl.ii  ki-'l    \»\     li^•■    *-!i'|iH    ,iiii}    .1   lifilf 

|„    ,      ;■    ■     I      ■      t         :.l  11     l':^ll      ll.l\  \         -IImI      l>\      •!     I  ■•Illillli.lIlUll     lif 
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f-i  .•   %  '^  >■'  I  III'  |i-:'i''i.iliiii   "t    1*1  nn-vi>  .iiii.i.  ;if-i  •iiiipaini  •!  \i\  u 

;■     ■.!■...■■'■.  A'iri!  .    .Ill   I  I..  '  I  .    /•        •     !|„'  tillfl      lit    .iihI  i-'inillli«t 

•, 1  III  i!k<*  A  III'  I  ii  :iii  ii.iw.  Ii>'  ri  •  i'iM  il  \\.*'  (-••liiMi.iiiil 

( '••:iiii.>m1- n-  |{.iMi>  \  \%  IN  :iltt-i  \«  .11  •i<*  ^i-iil  \«ilii  lii'-ii  iti  li--4 
l>i  l)i«l'i  iiiU.iii  :il  I'ln-.  •Mill  iti'iiii<-«l  III  Aii-i  rn'.t  With  -i 
Hi.li-li  )ii>>|>i>-t.  U'liniiu  (l<"|*  ill  lii^  Mi:ii  il  -iiiii'ii.tiri  il  till' 
wiv:iiiii.:  "i  |iii-liiiiiii  ii\\  iiriii'U's  nl  |n-:i<i-  lii-t<(i-i-ii  KiiL;liiiiil 
.iii-l  Afiii  r  •■.'. 

Al  r>i^  IMIM'  tjii'  riiiuin->«l  <rt'  '-^  :i>  <  li)\  1mi'!||\  -li\''  \f:ir^  nf 
ii'ji'.  .iM'l  till'  {M.iilii*  |ii\iiiLr  II'' tiiitiii-r  i-<'i  i"i"ik  l"r  ii:o  »i'r- 
\iii-<>,  lif  i-lii'i  irki"l  III  I  HlllMtri' !  il  *>|M  I  iil.itjM;:*  r..|||ii'i-|«'i| 
with  till-  MM.  liiil  w.i^  nii^ui-i'i-^-'.iil.  Ill  llu*  i-iiur-i' |>I  tlii'M* 
|iMi«u'«  111*  \i«>:li-'l  Kr. iiii-f  III  I7'il,  iiii'l  III  ili>*  f-il'-nit  mi; 
\r.ll  ti-i'i|\i:l  »  i'-i|iillll^<>i>'ll  iiN  (■.ipt:iMi  III  lii«*  Kri'Iii'li  t.:i\y. 
Ill'  .itii-rwanU  'iliLiiiii-]  tie  rank  n\  t  hff  tU'  dtvtJkntti,  iiiir| 
>- i\i'«l  .!'>  fiiiniii  iM<l  r  lit  lii  Kri'iii'li  **'|ii;i'liiili  in  the  Wt-l 
Iiil.i'^.  C  hi  l.i^  ntiirii  t'l  KriiU'-r  lit-  n"»:i:rn  •!  lii*  i-nliiiiiio-inii. 
:iii<l  ii-i'i  :\i'ii  llif  i!r:ilit  n|  n  |hmi«I(iii  I'-t  liti*.  wiiH'ii,  \\  -UfXiT, 
li'-M-'ili)  iii'.iT  t  'kh-li.  KftiiriiiiiLf  h<iiiit*.  tic  :i-.:uiii  rriu':ii!iil, 
Mill  iM  lii'Mf-r  miri'i-^H  tiiati  U'ltirc.  in  coiiiiiu'n'uil  ini'lcr- 
tii.  Mij-*.  :i!i-i  a\\**t  II  tiiii*'  n-titr'l  ti)  till*  rnlti\iitinn  I'f  i  liiriii. 

\\'ii>'ii  till'  «.ir  li«'t\\i'c[i  K.ML'I'iii'i  »ti'l  AiiHTiru  brtikr  ftut 
i:k  1  *•!.'.  H.ir:i<-\  iniin'-*li  il«'K  filii->l  nut  :i  |»ri\:il(tT.  ill  «liM*h 
III-  nil  !•'  ^  Mil'  \.ihi.ilitt'  pri/«*i>.  ami  wu^  •tlmrtly  at'iiTwnrii^ 
:i|*;i  iiiiii-'i  )>y  In-  i!><\iriiiiit'nt  li  thi'  citiiiinaiiil  nl  a  fl'itilhi.  lo 

I iii|>l>\i'<l   t'lr  till'  |iritc<'li>i!i  i>l' L'he!(»pi*:iki' H.i\.     'llii^ 

ilut\  111'  |MTr<jrini  >!  »urri*^«*!iilly  iiirTiiiioit  :i  Knti-li  torn*  nil- 
iiirrK'.iili  siifut  i<ir  t>>  liiHowii.  \V  lull' vim.'iL'i*<l  111  ihi*i  mt- 
\ii'".  (  11111111  mI-ih*  H.iiiit'y,  t'liiiliiii;  that  :i  H:iti«li  i'X;>«-«liii'tii 
li.i  I  lati'li-  i.  :iii>l  w;i!«  in  tull  marcli  t'>ir  Wii-lniiL'li'n.  Irlt  hit 
tl'ttiil  I  in  rlisiriro  nf  lii-^  ln'iiti'iiaiit,  utnl  jmiifil  the  liiinl 
l-ip-i"*  witii  JMi  lit  hi4  ini'ii.  'I'lii.'  hti'*tilf  I'lrn*^  iiu't  At 
H!  i'!-M*iiiirif.  hut  tlir  rfnitlirt  «;!•»  i-arruHl  nii,  a*  far  a*  tin- 
AiMi'iir.-in-.  wiTf' ruiirrriiiil.  I»y  ll:trni'\  mily  iiiul  lici  o.n'.nr^. 
1  hi-i  -t  I  h]  thi-ir  trpiiiiwl  n^niri*'!  tiNirml  ikIU,  uriiil  tlinr 
a!:i:ii  .:..'  •■ii  ^^  i^  i'\linii^Tr*l.  wl.i'ii  tin*  ('•Miiliiiilnri*  Wj!i 
K^liifi*-!  lu  oiniiil  .1  rriri'il.  but  u\«iiii;  to  tin' -I'wrily  if  a 
w-iuml  whi>  M  he  hud  rrcet\«*«l  m  tin*  lt-ir.  hi*  «:i'4  takfn 
|iri».»niT  li\  (irnmil  \Kif*%.  Ifc-inir  lilmtr'l  mj  In*  ;••<"•>, 
lit'  ri  !iri-«l  til  1.1*  t'aiiii.  win  n*  In*  rn  i';m"iI  tin*  tliaiii.s  .  :  tin* 
Sl.iTi'  -it  (ii'oruiii  and  ol  lln»  rjlv  nl'  Wii-ljiHi'T.iM,  tin-  \"Ti« 
ln'iMir  ii<'i'i»nip:iiiii*>l  in  tin'  latttT  •  im-  \  \  ihi*  \i,\\  ut'  a 
h\\  -r-l.  Kx't»|>t  III  tin*  Mil-ill-  iiiitini  I'  I't  l-i  inir  atr- rw.iriU 
M-li"  ti«l  t-i  i"i>ii\i'T  •lr'«|i.iirhi*ii  tn  til"  AnitTpaii  inin.'ti'r!* 
in  Kur-'iM*.  CuiiimHl.iri'  H.im.»'\  *  n  .'■l.'"  \\U:  ti-rni:j.  •'■  I  itri 
!»,.  I'i-M.if  |)|.ii|i>n<hurL;.  Thi'  «"uii'l  in' |j;i'l  iiii:-'!  'H 
i*i  it  iM-i' i-i'iii  ni'NPf  llwiriiii'jhU  lii'iM'!.  AliiT^.ir  1*.  Ait-n 
III  \  I  "iriii'\  int  i  K(-ntiirk]i.  h«'  I'NfN'r  I'lirfil  \\  ••u'liU  n  .t  ink 
I'l  '^j.  i-'ti»  III  thi'  «  niiili'l  liiiih.  .iIhI  nil  tin-  '••i!-w  i'..;  -Iix, 
t|.  I«'.  !  l>iii-inl-.r.  I'^l''.  1..- il.i-l  at  1*1"!.^  irj.  Ill  tl;- -i\- 
I  1  t'l  \*'  I'  -it   III*  aifi'. 

|(  XUNSl.KY,  a  III  irki'l  timn  an-l  l«-«ii-h-.j.  i-.  ll.  •  \Vt  -i- 
R  Jiiii  ■•!  til'*  niniit*  iiI'  Vurk.  in  iIm*  |  .in-h  nf  s.i,.«'..'i.  m 
l!ii-  i«  i|ii|ilikt'  I'f  Slaii:'<ri>N*i.  It  !•«  I.'.'  n:.'.f«  N  N  W  'il 
I.  .i.'l  11.  r<  mil'**  SAV  nf  Viirk,  ••  in  Us  S.  J  \V  .i.r'  i!.;. 
.11. '1  I  i  Hii'i-  N.iif  Si.ftfii  1-1. 

S.MT.il  «  ir<'iili)«it.ii.f'«'*  r  nii«Mt«'.l  «ith  \\.v  v  'X\\    li.*lnr\  ..! 
til  o  \  >\M\   li.iM- riintriliii!i- I   tn  it«  I'Tt*  •  iii-ci-iH  •-,  in  |> 'V-.r*  I 
t.i    !    I'.  1  III   |'r.»«p«'i:ty.  n^iT  Silh-.!   II  It-*.  If  .11. i|  iIh 'i'.!,i  r  ih'- 

I  •  ;.  1- I'i.ii  •  •*  til  it  vif  ri'    un  \*'i  lii<-  pr  '••-•  I    •:*  i  I'   ii  .i- 

!.':■;<    r   !iiniiinilii-<i    i/i-iit  r.iily    prii**p'-ri  1    in>iii-    Ih.ni    l;.i-<i- 
|.  '.   Ii.".:  ii  tii  prii.itf   prnpr.i't  -r*.   (r  "in    li.i*   t  ,:•  iiiii«l.ih'-i-  nl' 
t'i*   •  \  i<  tiMii^    upiin    till'    iiih.ihil  iiil-<    N-  ri^  f  v%i't    .1..!    '..  ■ . 
I..'    V\  •iif  if!  I'll.     Till*    *a^    IIh*  fM*«'  M.:h  I'lfi;''.   *    :ti    i!* 
I  I'l*  'liv-.     Tin*   ni'irik"*  wi-ff.  Ml    HI  I' *  w.i\*.  I?-  I«.|,»! -. 
1   f*.   III'!  l!ii\  ••lit.iiiii-'l  I  tr  it  till*  U'iii  fit  of  a  iiiirki:.  vi.*i  >  S 
I    r.T'i'-i.ti-l  npii'h  t'l  l-rir»/  a  p  ipiiii*.  .-'ii  '■».tij:n  t^i-  p'n  i..i?* 
i  f  \..'-  !>•«  Il       iii'Mii!  Ill  a  «tr.it|rht  l.iif  )•<  t  AiH"i  S(i«'lliit !  .iiii) 
\V.ik>7->l'l.    I''ifh     .iiiliiMit    Tiii'l    inr '•M  ml    t'Wi*.    n.t:n>]<'y 
i1i-r  '.••I  -I'h  iiita'/''  fr'ini  il.i*  iiilfr<>''«r«*  i  a^r  i  •!    nii  lt-t<«f'i-ii 
t"  ■  in        lliit    till'  t*r»*it  r:ii.*i'    .f  |U    pi   •jn-i  *\   w  i«  ihr  iirli 
i«»  I* '.■•?i!iiiiit  t.f  iii%niil  i'-(itri*«       Wirt-  w-.rk*  wi  n*  :m  «  \:>t- 

•  ':.         i.i-:i     111  !!.•■  I.liit'  "f  .Ijlllt*  I 

Tf.i  l-'pi1"i!;'n  nf  Hir:.*!i*  III  I  ■•  II  ...i*  li'.TI  .  -h'^r- 
i!-.'/    Ill    I'  ■  :•-!»••  ■-(    JOiii    pfr<x.||«  I:  -ru    lf:r  ■l.it«-     1    1 1  '•    p-i* 

•  •    !   fj*  i|»-i  •■n?:.  ll  •■•■•.•!*  Thi"     *s    ,-i--.»     ?^  •    •  f     |l.-;:«|--\     i»i- 
».*     I   !.»  I.  IM-   flirili«h"<l    llM*   l-'-l    ■•    .     ■     ll    l:i"    ki:  ;.''l  iiil.   .llj-l   it 

Via  ftMtl)  ui  Ucinaud  fur  nukiiig  uvnllo.    lliia  waiiu-  . 


fiitiiri'  hi«>.  Ii«i«i-\i'r.  fnUi'ii  into  dccVf. 
■  •nl«  iMn  ui-f-viiiik%   III   the  tnwii.      Uarn^l^ 
;miitiil   triif|>-.  ninl   ha^  ai(|UiitM|    «   iirV  wAT.    lo  ' 
pffH'iit  prii-prniy  i«  eiitin*!)  ii«Iiik. 

Till'  Inn  11  tr.iih'  ll  iitivt  tiiP  rhirf  ^appt^  vf  flit* 
i>iv«ii.     ll-  tatiiu-^  nr«'  liiii'ii  rh»ih.  (I.iiiia«kt.  diafCffiL 
(liii'kH.  I  hi'i-k".  anil  iii-k<i.     The  cn-al  in^fft^^^mmfi^ 
H.iiii^li)  hii^  niai|«*  ilnrint*  n  m  n  ri-ffiit  pvf>«l   in  Ihv  pi*^ 
iliii-iiKii  ■•!    ihi'H*  arlifli*4,  mhiii*  ii|    « liirli  arr   I 
i-M'ii  hy  till*  Sififi-li  inaiiiitu>-liir«-4.  I«  ■   iticib  rMi«v 
prn-|i«riiit^  Mati'  iif  tin-  in«ii.     A  U'lirf  kiml  of  Vdrk 
*>li|M-i  mr  ua;:i*!«  In  till*  pn^hirti^e  c  la-M**.  ■  bvMffif 
Im'i  ll  l«-lt  liir  fki'xrral  \farik  \t\  ili«*  «i*atrr«  •*! 
li.ini.wk^  mill  flrilU  it  i^^aiil  that  Iliiiii«lry  iilafivif 
S-iiiir  III  ill*  iilkiw  ^fiii']«  orr  lc*«  l'ii»<-.iUi  rtti)r«l  ■ 
Ix'ih   Imi  n    iiiiil  cifftnii    lit'ili*;  iiiiitr«l  in    iKsf 
TiiiTi'   nri>  i'XtL'ii»i\i*  hli'arliini!  wc*rk«  aiwl  ilyc 
M(-ll  :!•«    a   !«p<ii   iii^  lailnry.  all  i'i>tiiu*nrd  with 
(-iiniiiinil:ti  tif  ilii*  tMWh      'I  III'  iiiitiii'niii*  rv«l  HnM 
inni-wiirk*  III  flu*  iiiiuiMlinttf  iirii;hbniiili>ja4  ia4 
fir  l<iiii<iriiU  xf  iMiipli* :  lh>*ii>  i«  aUn  ■  (I 
tn'ii-!nuit'lra'4.     Tlir  riinimrnt'  nf  tlir  l«nra 
li>  tho  Di-ariK*  ninl  l>-'\i'  miial,  wliirh  pa 
iiii'I   ti>niiiit'<  It  \^  ill   ll.f  ii\ir  l>>ifi.     ^ 
('•■iiMiiitniiMli->  \t  itii  till-  Yoikikliirr  rivrr  1' 

'Mil*  aiil>i'til  I  hiiM'li  lit    Kartitl«'%  li«<i  I 
It  I-  ri»ii«if)«'ri'«l  ui  a  I'hai^'i  uf  lanf  tu  Silk 
I'cti.al  nirii  t.  aiHi  i«  in  tin*  lii'^T'e  and  in  tko  fldi  of  Ifev 
.\ii  l.lr.^liKp  nf  Vi'ik.     A  iii'w  thurrh  vaa  ORCIP^  1^  tfV 

a^^l^lar nf  tin*  pirliaiiHiitary  o  uiinttoion 

:il;i).     Tlu-ri'   an*   >v\i*\\   ili-M-iilins   ninmaatiiai^  af 
frri'iit  (Ii'h'-iniiiaip'iis.  im  linhnit  fuur  of  Mnlin4nliu«i 
i^uakiTi.  iin«-  fif  ln'li'|H-rifli'nt«,  and  one  of  Cstbaln 
an*  b!**  I  '«i'tiMi  Sniii|a\  M-hinjIi.  which  otp  atlradad  ky 
I'^nu  rliiiilrrn.     The   NalmnBl    Srhnni   ffiraa 
iiijily  4i>ii  rhiMrrii .  if  wasprccted  hjthe 
Klli-«<«   (*h.irit\.      A   frr^  {{ramiuar  arbuul   «aa 


triilo-.\i'd  in  Xhh'j   liy  Th<miBi  Kerevfiirtli. 
at   prrsc'iil    fn*p   f-ir  the  tpai'hinu   of   Ijilin 
( lullri'n  U'lunirin:;  In  iIip  pari*h  of  Silkaton. 
V  II  «i|  fnr  all  iithtT  hranrlies  (if  Icarninfi.     ll 
litl\  I  iipiU. 

Il.iiii*iii*\  \\^%  only  two  iniull  librariM,  and 
tl  tlicin.     A  -liori  t.ine  bic"  an  aitcinpl  «a« 
i-li-h    a    Miih.inira'    Institute.     Tba   ptatiMUf*  af  \j^ 
Wh.irnrlitTM  an<i  Vi«riiiint  Morpeth  «8« 
ii''li!iin<-M  atti'T:did  thr  fir*l  mprtinff  ihal  wai 

•  lijiH  t.  l>  It  It'  tn  v'liit*  «Biil  of  unaniinitv  die 
At  pri'ocnl  It   i«  in  rfinii'mpUlion  lo  eivrt 
iiii-!i:<liri&;  a  library.  ne«ft  nNnn.  piftl'4ifBt9.  Ike., aB 
t"r  «  h:<  ll  uiidi'rtnkii)^  an*  duimard  of.     It  ■ 
ihi'  1  \]H'rt jIi  III  nf  iiioni  thai  the  pr«^ycrtff4 
.ii'»>i  pr  <\idi*   a   place  uf  invPtiiit;  for  tlie  ONVlHlta  ^ 
In  1 11  nil  I  iif*itfl  In  iirliixMl. 

Ili.ii<.:f\  I-  •iiuati'd  i>n  a  hdl :  ihf  amruuaiHf 
I '    i-iii'j.  tl-p  r-<adfi  L"^"!.  and  much  (ff  Ihe  lan4 
'J  i  <•  ii:  111-  r  Im'I  ;!•/«  t'l  tin    llnlci*  of  \jtvA 
If  ir:  «U-\  t*  Wnki  r.>  Id  i«  niir  I'f  the  tiiual 
K::.,.'il<;n.     I'lii'  l><un  ha*  nhtali.t**!  Ilic  nai 
-  v|i{-.>M  •!  |i\  •••:iii-  la  \n*  a  ri'rriiptu!fi  i>f  Hie^ 
I    i: :    li\  ntr.*r«  «ai  I  tn  ari>«*   from   Ibe  a 
I.'    V    l> -111.:. J  in<>  f,   Il«   a-.!t«-nt  mirp-Vt^ 

:   ll-    :  -n  u    rk%.      Hunter «  S*mtk  yttrktkjrw 
r  ll  '  I  '   ;  «  x.-T:'ii;  hiiriiMrlrir*  arv  lo  br  tnwi^  99 
•'i   Iliri'   :■-«      Artniti;:!*.  \V.«ii|,   Wnmhwvlt, 
Mi'l  ill  t  '  Sir   I  il   inai  Halifax.  Kniffhl,  al 
i:i.i\  -r  M*  I    lid  II.  w  !<«   1   na'up  iif  Hamalef.'     f 
■:    '•    -1    ;       ••  •■.;-■»! /'»•/  in  y'-rktAtrf^i 

HAKNsrAri.t:.  a   Ur.Hiifh.  niarkH  mni 

•  il   N   .'i!i  iNt'Ti   III  tli<*  huii'lrt-vl  ff  Braunttkim. 
.i|.  1    II  'I:.'  ii-t-rn   l.iiik  nf  till-  nter  Tav. 
I-M-I-    \j.  .*,  |u>'.ii.-!i*<|  \i\   a  MMtn-rvrrti'** 
.1    i:'Nlit.4    i'W   Imu- .  r.*  mik^ 
jiid    1^    N  W    ».f  K\«!ir.     Kndon.  wkio  t 

}{ir-f.  ,-k*.    -.It*  it  ■•L'ti'.rif*  a  *  fiiwn  ol 
Uif  rill  r  *  iiM'i.iti,    U-.ii]>  ilen%r«l 
111 -ii'h  -'f  a  r;^i-i.  and  thr  Saiuii  §t  wfitr,  i 
ti-Aii  i«  MT«    I*  i.i-'ii.  .iiid  tnuM  h%«e  r^ 
t!i'-  ri"./n  -f  K  I  if    .\  litUtan.  wlio  H  %uwi» 
i  I't'i*   ll'  tl-.    I-  •]  !••  I  jti*  i-riYtiii  ilie  town 
It  :•  .  .  r'  I  ■      I    Jl   at    ll'**   t    ir   c  f   l» 
»i*M-   !  rli   I    ,r|*i%*««  •rli'n  tlir  «i 

and  the  iuhabtunla  vrrr  < 
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pedition,  or  from  payinf(  any  taxes  except  when  Exeter  and 
Totness  did  so.  In  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Barnstaple, 
in  the  18lh  of  Edward  III.,  tho  townspeople  declarred  that, 
ainon<?  other  privilejres  granted  tiiem  by  the  chorter  of 
Athelstan  (which  they  had  unfortunately  lost),  they  had 
ever  since  that  time  enjoyed  the  right  of  sending  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament.  Alter  three  inquests,  it  was  finally 
declared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  this  supposed  charter. 
(See  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  iii.  46.)  King  John  had  pre- 
viously confirmed  t)  them  the  privileges  of  which  they  were 
actually  possessed  in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather,  and 
the  charter  of  King  John  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Edwanl  IV.  In  I^^land's  time,  and  even  in  that  of  Risdon, 
there  were  remains  of  a  castle,  the  origin  of  which  was 
assigned  by  some  to  King  Athelstan,  and  by  others  to  Joel 
of  Totness,  to  whom  the  maiior  of  Barnstaple  was  granted 
by  tho  Conqueror.  This  Joel  founded,  either  in  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror  or  that  of  his  successor,  a  priory  for  Cluniac 
monks,  dedicated  t)  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  at  first 
made  dependent  on  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  Campis  at 
Paris;  but  afterwanls  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.) 
became  independent,  and  so  continued  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  its  gross  revenue  amounted  to  129/.  13«.  3//.,  and  its 
net  income  to  123/.  6«.  9c/.  The  community  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  thirteen  members.  Henry  VIII.  granted  the 
Bite  U)  William  l^inl  Howard  and  Margaret,  his  wife ;  and 
it  passed  through  various  hands  until  it  came  by  purchase  to 
the  family  of  Inclcdon,  which  at  present  holds  it.  Tlie  ba- 
rony of  Barnstiiple  itself  has  several  times  reverted  to  the 
rrown  since  the  original  grant  to  Joel  of  Totness.  Queen 
Mary  I.  granted  the  prop'.Tty  to  Thomas  Marrow,  Ksq., 
whose  son  sold  it  to  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
the  present  proprietor.  It  doi^^  not  appear  when  the  market 
at  Barnstaple  was  first  gi'antcil.  The  town  was  first  incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  has  returned  repre- 
ientativea  to  parliament  ever  since  the  "IM  of  Edward  I. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  two  builitfs,  two  alder- 
men, twenty-two  common-couneilmen,  a  recorder,  high 
ftteivard,  and  other  ofticers.  The  petty  sessions  arc  holdcn 
ill   this  town.     Tho  charter  under  which  the  town  is  at 

C resent  governed  was  granted  by  Mary  I.,  and  confirmed 
y  James  I.  { 

Barnstaple  is  a  neat  and  generally  well-built  town,  and 
may  lie  regarded  as  the  metrojMlis  of  North  Devon.  A 
large  number  of  ros)H<ctablc  families  have  been  induced  by 
the  plcnsantnesH  of  hs  situation  and  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness <jf  provisions  to  settle  there.  Barnstaple  has  of  late 
%ears  greatly  increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  in  importance, 
kfuny  new  houses  have  l)een  built,  and  are  now  l)uilding, 
tM&rticuInrly  \i\  tlic  suburbs  on  the  London  road,  named 
New|h)rt.  Barnstiiple  contributed,  as  a  sea-port,  three  ships 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  but  it  has  long  since  declined 
from  its  former  maritime  importance.  The  river  spreads  to 
cMiisiderable  breadth,  hut  it  is  shallow,  and  accumulatitms  of 
inuii  and  sand  have  blockefl  up  the  harlx)ur  to  all  but  small 
\es^eIs.  A  fine  rpiay  stretches  along  the  river  side  to  a  : 
gr<fat  length,  and  is  terininatiHl  at  one  end  by  a  handsome 
piazza,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne.  Tlie  river  is  crossed  by  an  antient  stone  bridge,  of 
sixteen  arches,  which  has  recently  been  widene<l  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  by  iron  work  on  each  side,  supporting 
ftK>t-pailis  and  a  railway.  The  town  has  hmg  had  a  theatre, 
and  a  new  one  has  just  l>een  completed.  It  has  also  frequent 
anseniblies,  which  are  numerously  and  fashionably  attended. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  IVter  and  St.  Paul,  is  u  spa- 
cious old  buildinir.  with  a  handsome  spire.  H  contained 
several  chantries  lie  fore  the  Reformation.  Tho  living  is  a 
diM.'hari;efl  vicarage,  rateil  in  the  king's  b(H)ks  at  \bl.  ^s.  \Ui.  ^ 
Four  cha|iels  are  mentioned  It^*  I^dand ;  two  of  th(>m  no  , 
longer  exist :  one  of  the  two  remaining  is  use<l  as  a  ware-  . 
htiU^.  and  the  other  as  a  grammar,  school. 

In  i'imser|uence  of  the  increasing  disadvantages  of  its 
harlNiur.  much  of  the  trade  of  Barnstaple  has  U'eii  Irans- 
terr«»d  to  Kideford.  Nevertheless,  it  still  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  iHMUg  th<>  port  for  an  extensive  and  tmpMving 
irilan<l  district,  antl  carries  on  a  steady  trade.  The  ri»ads  in 
111!'*  part  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  iinprovtid  within 
these  few  years;  and  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  several  c«»arhes.  the  communications  to  various  parts  of, 
the  country  have  be«;n  gn^atly  facilitated.  Thn-e  la«e  inanu- 
facl< tries  have  of  late  \ears  l)ecn  establishefl  in  the  town  ;  to 
%khich  circumstance  the  population  returns  of  js.'M  chiefly  ' 
attribute  the   increase  (<»f  1701  persons)  which  had  taken. 


place  since  1821.  There  are  also  establishments  far  the 
manufacture  of  baizes,  shalloons,  tammies,  hose,  pottery,  and 
fishing-nets,  which  aflbrd  employment  to  a  cx)nsiderablo 
number  of  persons.  The  borough,  the  limits  of  which  are 
co-extensive  with  the  parish,  containwl,  in  1831,  1081  inha- 
bited and  (28  uninhabited  houses,  of  which  007  were  10/, 
houses.  Tho  population  at  the  same  perio<l  was  6840  per- 
sons, of  whom  3801  were  females;  63  of  the  males  al>ovo 
twenty  years  of  age  wore  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  951  in 
manufiu;turcs,  handicraft,  or  retail  trade. 

A  grammar-school  was  kept  in  very  early  times  by  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  parish 
church  f)f  Barnstaple.  Tlie  present  grammar-school  was 
founde<l  by  Richanl  Ferris,  who  ditrd  in  16-19 :  he  endowe<l  it 
with  a  rent-charge  of  lo/.  per  annum.  Since  that  time  it  has 
only  received  an  addition  of  4l.  per  annum,  being  the  in- 
terest of  100/.  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Wright  in  1760. 
The  master  is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  two  boys  on  the  foundation.  Bishop 
Jewel  and  the  \wei  Gay  were  educated  at  this  school.  About 
the  year  1710  a  charity-school  for  teaching  English  was 
founded,  in  which  from  forty  to  fifty  boys,  and  twenty  girls, 
are  clothed  and  educated.  Its  income  arises  from  the  rent 
of  lands  purchased,  with  sundry  benefactions,  and  producing 
1 10/.  per  annum,  the  interest  of  470/.  stock,  and  annual  col- 
lections to  the  amount  of  20/.  or  30/.  There  is  also  a  na- 
tional school,  on  Dr.  BelVs  system,  for  100  children,  founded 
in  1813,  and  supported  by  donations  and  subscriptions. 
There  are  almshouses  on  three  different  foundations,  which 
together  provide  for  twenty-eight  poor  persons.  An  in- 
firmary, called  the  '  North  Devon  Infirmary/  was  erected 
seven  or  eight  years  since.  There  are  also  a  Mechanics* 
Institute  and  a  Horticultural  Society.  The  market,  which 
is  held  on  Friday,  is  the  great  market  of  North  Devon  :  it 
has  generally  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  provisions, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  corn  is  sold.  Tnc  fairs  are  on  the 
Friday  befi)re  April  21,  19th  of  September,  and  the  second 
Friday  in  December :  the  last  for  cattle. 

(Ly sons'  Magna  Britannia;  CamAcn'* Britannia ;  Ris-» 
don's  Chorographical  Survey  of  Devon ;  Boundary  Bt^^ 
jjt)rts,  1831 ;   Communication  from  Barnstaple,  &c.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  county  in  the  state  ot  Massachusetts, 
in  tho  United  States  of  America.  It  occupies  the  peninsula 
which  terminates  at  Cape  Cod,  and  forms  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful bay  called  Barnstaple  Bay,  which  is  sometimes  also 
called  Cupe  Cod  Bay,  and  sometimes  Massachusetts  Bay. 
This  county  is  joined  to  Plymouth  county  on  tho  west  by  un 
isthmus  which  has  Buzzard's  Bay  on  the  south  and  Barn- 
staple Bay  on  the  north.  Measured  from  this  isthmus, 
Barnstaple  county  is  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  its  iiican 
breadth  al)out  Ave  miles;  the  northern  extremity  of  tlio 
peninsula,  for  aliout  thirty  miles,  is  not  more  than  thre«» 
miles  broad.  It  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  ea>t  and  wcht  fi>r 
half  of  its  length,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  north,  and 
its  extremity  at  Cape  Co<l  takes  a  bend  to  the  westward. 
Its  shape  has  U'cn  compare<l  to  that  of  the  human  arm  bent 
inward  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

Barnstaple  county  contains  thirteen  towns:  these,  uiih 
their  resjK'ctive  populations,  were,  in  1830,  as  under: — 

Inhftbitaut*.  luhiibitAiitii. 

Barnstaple     .   3975  Orleans       .  .1799 

Brewster    .        14 IH  Provinretown  1710 

Chatham        .  2134  Sandwich    .  .  3367 

Dennis        .       2317  Tniro      .        .  ir»49 

Knrtham        .     9H6  WellHeet     .  .   2044 

Falmouth  .       2.'>4S  Yarmouth       .  2251 
Harwich         .   24»4 

Together     .      .      .  28.512  inhabitants. 

The  iKMi insula  contains  several  harlwurs  both  within  Capo 
Cod  Bay  and  on  tlie  Atlantic  -i'le.  The  town  and  liar- 
bour  of  Falmouth  an?  near  the  south-west  e>:in»mity  in  41' 
3.i'  N.  lai..  and  70  31'  W.  bmg..  nearly  omHM»ite  to  the 
niKth-east  part  of  Martha's  Vnie)anl  I>lanu,  which,  with 
Nantucket  i>lnid  and  Bani>tiple  |>en  insula,  form  Nantucket 
Bay.  Chatham  and  Uarwicii  aiv  on  the  went  ci>a>t,  and 
o|HMJ  to  the  Allaiitic.  The  ttmiis  ami  harbours  of  Yarmouth 
and  Barnstaple  an*  at  the  lutttom  of  Cape  C«m1  Bay  and  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  i>eninMda.  Barn>luple  harlwur  in 
abiiut  one  mile  wide  and  iniir  miles  long;  at  spring  tides 
the  water  ri?>es  fourtei*n  feet :  a  bar  prevents  tlie  ontraiico 
of  large  ship**. 

Tiie  soil  of  the  ^kmi insula  is  nowhere  productive,  waA 
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jn  some  parts  is  sandy  and  bairen.  The  principal  objects 
of  cultivntion  are  vheat.  r\'e,  maize,  flax,  and  onions. 
(Thompson's  Albedo ;  Malham's  Naval  Gazetteer.) 

BAROACH,  a  pcrgunnah  or  district  in  the  province  of 
Gujurat,  situated  principally  between  21°  and  22°  N.  Ut. 
It  i»  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

This  district  was  conquered  from  the  Miibrattas  by  the 
government  of  tlie  East  India  Company  in  1 781,  but  in  the 
following  year  was  ceded  to  Madhajee  Scindia,  a  Mahratta 
chief,  possessing  extensive  dominions  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  in  order  to  procure  his  i*oncurrenee  in  the  treaty  of 
Salbey.  In  December,  1803,  it  again  became  suljtxjt  to 
the  Company  under  the  pmvisiuns  of  a  treaty  of  pi?ace  con- 
cluded with  bowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  it  has  since  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  }3ritish. 

Baroach  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  best  cultivated 
districts  on  the  western  coast  of  India :  it  cimtains  391  vil- 
lages,  and  the  jummat  or  assessment  to  the  land  revenue,  | 
amounts  to  21,91,576  rupees  (219,157/.)  per  annum.  The 
cultivators  are  not  liable  for  any  other  tax  or  contribution  to 
the  state,  and  having  now  for  more  than  thirty  years  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  tranquillity  fn>m  without — a  state  of 
things  very  ditt'erent  from  that  formerly  experienced  by 
them— tho  inhabitants  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  production  : 
in  the  best  seasons  the  crop  is  computed  to  amount  t  > 
16,000,000  lbs.  of  clean  cotton,  the  quality  of  which  is  con- 
sidered good.  Including  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal 
town,  Baroach,  or  Broach,  the  iK)pulation  of  the  district 
amounts  to  160,000,  about  three -fourths  of  whom  are  Hindus, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

Tlie  city  of  Baroach,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
situated  in  21°  46'  N.  lat.  73°  14'  £.  long.  It  occupies  a 
spot  of  high  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  river, 
25  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
Nerbudda  is  C4illed  by  Ptolemy  the  Namadus.  The  city  is 
of  considerable  extent,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
It  was  a  placA  of  great  trade  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  to  whom  it  surrendered  in  1572.  The  Nerbudda,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  is  two  miles  wide,  but  very  shallow, 
so  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  The  river  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  ex- 
cellent carp. 

The  situation  of  Baroaeh  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
Barygaza,  or  Barug&za,  which  signifies  the  water  of  wealth. 
The  antient  history  of  this  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's 
Commentary  on  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrtsan  Sea,  At 
the  epoch  to  which  the  Periplus  belongs,  the  city  of 
Barygaza  was  a  very  considerable  emporium  of  commerce, 
receiving  across  the  Balaghaut  mountains,  from  the  city  of 
Tagara  (the  modem  Dowlutabad),  gems,  spices,  silk  stuffs, 
and  other  productions  of  the  interior  of  India,  for  exporta- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Rome.  It  imported,  in  return, 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  metals,  together  with  glass,  *  girdles  or  sashes  of  curi- 
ous texture,'  and  some  other  European  productions.  This 
trade  was  rendered  hazardous  to  the  navigators  by  the 
numerous  shoals  in  the  gulf,  then  called  Sinus  Barugazenus, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  experienced  pilots, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  tides  in  entering  or  leaving 
the  river  and  gulf.  The  efi'ects  of  the  l/ttre  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  are  thus  described  in  the 
Periplus : — *  Without  warning,  you  see  the  bottom  laid 
bare,  and  the  sides  next  the  coast,  where  vessels  were  sailing 
but  just  )>efore,  left  dry,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant;  again, 
upon  the  access  of  the  flood  ti<le,  the  whole  body  of  tlie  sea 
is  driven  in  with  such  violence,  that  the  stream  is  impelled 
upwards  for  a  great  number  of  miles  witb  a  force  that  is  ir- 
resistible. This  makes  the  navigation  very  unsafe  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  gulf,  or  enter  it  tor  the  first 
time.  No  anchors  are  a  security,  for  when  the  vehemence 
of  the  tide  commences  there  is  no  intermission— no  retreat. 
I^irge  vessels  caught  in  it  are  hurried  away  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  and  thrown  on  their  sides  or  wrecked 
upon  the  shoals,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  completely  over- 
set. When  the  sea  appears  perfectly  calm,  you  shall  hear 
in  a  moment  a  rushing  sound  like  the  tumult  of  battle,  and 
the  water,  driving  forward  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  covers 
tho  whole  of  the  bare  shoals  in  an  instant.' 

The  modern  Baroach  maintains  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay  and  Surat,  to  which  places  it  sends  cotton,  grain, 
and  seeds.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  in  \xn\i^  which  draw 
but  little  water,  and  which  are  impelled  by  large  lateen  sails. 


In  1812  the  population  was  found,  by  enumMmtioUt  to  be^ 
Hindus       ....         19,836 
Mohammedans   .         .         .  9,888 

Parsees      ....  2,992 


Total     .  .  .         32,716 

The  heat  experienced  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  ex- 
cessive. an<l  the  city  has  not  the  reputatioTi  of  being  haakhr, 
especially  to  Europeans,  which  latter  circumstance  may  6e 
partly  owing  to  the  confined  manner  in  whiirli  the  streets 
are  laid  out,  and  to  the  dirty  condition  in  which  they  are 
constantly  suffered  to  remain. 

A  pinjrapole,  or  hospital  fur  animals,  is  maintained  within 
the  city,  and  considerable  sums  are  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Hindu  inhabitants,  who  tax  themselves  on 
occasion  of  their  marriages  and  other  ceremonies,  and  levy 
besides,  for  the  same  object,  a  duty  upon  various  raorcantile 
transactions.  About  10,000  rupees  are  annually  raised  in 
this  manner. 

Baroach  is  distant  221  miles  from  Bombay,  805  miles 
from  Calcutta,  549  miles  from  Hydrabad.  7ril  milei  from 
Lucknuw,  820  miles  from  Benares,  947  miles  Ihim  Mailras 
260  miles  from  Oojein,  and  28 7  miles  fromI\xma,  travelling; 
distances. 

( Hennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hinduiian  ;  Mill 'a 
llistttry  of  British  India ;  Reports  of  Committee  #»/  House 
tf  Cnmmons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  Sess.  1832 ;  Vincent's 
Periplus  qfthe  Erythrivan  Sea,  part  ii.,  and  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Periplus,  in  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers,  vol.  ii. ; 
Robertson's  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Antieni 
India.) 

6AR0DA,  an  important  city  and  district  in  the  proiinee 
of  Gujerat.  The  city  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  tho 
Maharatta  chief,  known  as  the  Guicowar,  a  family  name 
which  in  time  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  titks 
Baroda,  which  is  situated  in  22''  21'  N.  hiL  and  73°  23'  & 
long.,  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  as  having  been  a  litfge 
and  wealthy  town  during  the  reign  of  AurungzebOb  wken 
his  great  work,  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  was  written ;  and  we  nm 
told  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  visited  Gujerat  in  1830,  thai 
the  city  was  at  that  time  *  one  of  the  richest  cities,  in  point 
of  commercial  and  monicd  capital,  of  its  extent  in  India.* 

The  fortifications  at  Baroda  are  not  strong ;  the  walls  are 
slightly  built,  and  would  afford  but  little  prateotion  against 
any  attack  on  the  {wrt  of  European  troops.  Some  of  the 
streets  of  the  town  are  spacious,  and  the  remains  of  severe 
handsome  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  bousca 
which  have  been  erected  since  the  occupation  by  the  Maba- 
rattas  are  of  a  vcr>'  humble  character.  The  population  was 
estimated  in  1818  at  100,000  persons,  at  or  about  which 
number  it  probably  continues  at  present 

The  only  bridge  in  the  province  of  Gujerat  is  thrown  over 
the  river  Viswamitra,  a  short  distance  from  the  dly  of 
Baroda.  Tlie  streams  of  the  province  are  creased  either  ia 
ferr}'-boats,  or  on  a  light  platform  made  bimyant  by  meaim 
of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  assumption  of  sovereign  power  on  the  part  of  tha 
Guicowar  family  took  place  early  in  the  eighteenth  oentiinr. 
Previously  to  that  time,  Pillajeo  Guicowar  had  been  sinpiy 
potail,  or  head  manager  of  the  public  concerns  of  a  village^ 
an  office  of  common  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  India*  and 
which  is  Usually  conferred  by  the  cultivators  resident  in 
each  little  community  u|x>n  that  one  of  their  bedv  whom 
they  consider  best  fitted  by  his  talents  for  serving  toe  com- 
mon interest.  The  present  Guicowar,  Sy^jee  Rao,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Aimnd  Rao  in  1819. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  entered  into  by  the  East  India 
Company's  government  with  Futteh  Singh  Guicowar  in 
1780.  but  little  or  no  intercourse  ensued  between  the  two 
governments  until  1802,  when  Anund  Ilao  Guieowar  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  aasistanea 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Mulhar  Rao,  a  member  of  hia 
family,  who  was  striving  to  obt»in  the  sovereign  authoritr 
in  Gujerat.  In  consetiuence  of  this  application,  a  imall 
fon^e  was  dispatched,  which,  after  several  engagements  with 
the  foH'es  of  Mulhar  Rao,  entirely  suppressed  the  rebelliMU 
The  treaty  which  at  this  time  was  concluded  with  the  Gui» 
cowar  contained  an  undertiking,  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
to  liberate  that  prince  from  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which 
he  was  then  held  by  his  mercenary  Arab  troops,  who  wem 
in  consequence  eje<*ted  from  Gujerat  Before  this  under« 
taking  could  be  aii'oniplishcMl,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  over 
the  assent  of  numerous  creditors  to  the  state  who  held  tho 
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security  of  the  Arab  commanders  for  loans  advanced  to  the 
prince.  The  arran^remcnts  made  to  this  end  have  since 
occasioned  much  embarrassment  to  the  Company's  govern- 
ment. In  1805  another  treaty  was  executed  between  the 
Guicowar  and  the  Company,  which  contracted  that  three 
battalions  of  native  infantry,  a  company  of  European  artil- 
lery, and  a  company  of  lascars,  should  be  furnished,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  which  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
Guicowar  state  by  assignments  of  territory  to  the  Company 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  11,70,000  rupees.  In  1817 
the  Guicowar  government  was  called  upon  to  augment  this 
subsidiary  force,  and  was  required  to  furnish  troops  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  forces  then  employed  in  the 
province  of  Malwa. 

On  the  accession  of  the  reigning  Guicowar  in  1820  new 
arrangements  were  made  with  him.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  affairs  was  taken  from  commissioners  who  had  held 
it,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  preserving, 
however,  to  the  Company,  certain  rights  of  interference 
which  were  considered  indispensable  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gations under  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  above-men- 
tioned treaties,  and  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  advan- 
tages that  had  been  realized  through  the  past  management 
of  the  British.  The  confidence  thus  placed  in  the  Guicowar 
ivas  found  to  be  abused :  the  debts  for  which  the  Company 
bad  given  its  guarantee  were  increased  rather  than  dimi- 
nished through  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  chief,  who 
thought  more  of  augmenting  his  private  hoard  than  of  liqui- 
dating the  demands  of  the  public  creditors,  and  the  concerns 
of  the  state  were  in  consequence  thrown  into  so  much  con- 
fusion that  the  English  government  was  induced,  in  1828fto 
place  under  sequestration  such  portions  of  the  Guicowar's 
territory  as  would  yield  a  revenue  adequate  to  discharge  the 
obligations  for  which  the  Company  was  answerable.  In  this 
situation  our  relations  with  the  Guicowar  state  stood  up  to 
nearly  the  present  period.  \ery  recently  the  British  resi- 
dent has  prevailed  on  Syajoc  to  grant  such  terms  to  the 
bankers,  his  creditors,  as  have  induced  them  to  release  the 
British  government  from  its  guarantee  of  the  debts  due  to 
them,  and  the  sequestrated  districts  have  accordingly  been 
restored  to  the  Guicowar. 

The  district  of  Baroda  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  tracts  of  land  in 
Hindustan. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Bheels 
and  Coolies.  There  arc,  bi*sidfs,  a  few  Mohammedans, 
Hindu  merchants,  and  Rajpoots.  The  Bheels  chiefly  inha- 
bit the  wilder  parts  of  the  territory.  The  Coolies  form  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  population.  These  two  tribes 
are  supposed  to  have  been  oriainally  the  same  people,  and 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Ciujerat.  Their  principal 
employment  is  agriculture.  They  live  under  the  authority 
of  their  own  chief's,  and  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  any 
other  su|)eriors,  paying  but  little  respect  to  the  laws  when- 
ever tht'V  are  not  in  atjreement  with  their  own  habits  and 
supposed'  interests.  They  are  of  very  turbulent  dispositions, 
and  addicted  to  plunder,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  dis- 
play a  des|KTate  courage.  Tliey  commonly  wear  a  shirt  of 
mail  over  their  other  dress,  and  do  not  consider  themselves 
to  be  properly  accoutred  unless  they  have  a  sword,  shield, 
and  bow  and  arrows.  Their  horsemen  carry  each  a  long 
spear  and  a  battle-axe. 

(Letters  from  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and 
from  R.  Jenkins,  Ewj.,  to  T.  II.  Villiers,  Esq. ;  fnmi  B.  8. 
Jones,  Esr(.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant:  Minute  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  NovemluT,  ls:)(),  as  quoted  in  Appendix 
to  the  political  section  of  the  Rf^ftort  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Hniiae  of  Commons  on  the  Atfairs  of  India.) 

BARO'METER,  from  two  Greek  \\onls  signifying  the 
mecuurer  of  wei^^ht,  is  only  applied  to  those  instruments  in 
which  a  column  of  air  is  weighed  against  a  column  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  invention  of  the  ban)metor  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  No  new  discovery,  not  even 
those  first  substantiattMl  by  the  teles(ro{)e,  ever  knocked  so 
hanl  at  the  door  of  a  received  system,  or  in  a  manner  which 
so  imperiously  demanded  admission.  It  will  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  state  liie  cin^unistanees  attending  it. 

The  phenomena  of  the  common  pump  had  been  well 
known  for  more  than  a  century  at  least  liefore  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  a»ra.  The  mode  of  explanation 
was  simply  the  well-known  maxim,  that '  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.'    Nor  do  we  know  [see  Vacuum]  of  any  experi- 


mental attempt  to  discover  why  nature  abhorred  a  vacuuniv 
before  the  time  of  Galileo.  The  phrase  itself,  considered 
simply  as  a  representation  of  a  well-known  fact  namely/ 
that  the  laws  of  nature  will  not  permit  a  vacuum  to  exist, 
may  bo  as  useful  now  as  then.  But  considered  as  an  ex- 
planation, we  need  not  dwell  upon  its  utter  worthlessness. 
We  might  equally  well  explain  how  a  stone  falls  sixteen 
feet  one  inch  in  the  first  second  of  its  descent,  by  saying 
that  its  nature  has  an  antipatliy  to  more,  and  a  repugnance 
(if  we  wish  to  vary  the  phrase)  to  less. 

Very  general  terms,  such  as  vactiumf  space,  &c.,  Aimlsh 
no  tests  of  the  validity  of  a  method  of  explanation,  when 
compared  with  others  which  have  direct  numerical  meaning. 
The  common  story  is,  that  the  pump-makers  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence  foun<l  that  water  would  not  rise  higher  than  thirty- 
two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  when  the  air  was  exhausted.  They 
applied  to  Galileo  for  a  solution  of  this  problem,  and  he, 
having  his  mind  pre-occupied  by  the  usual  form  of  words, 
gave  them  a  very  simple  answer,  namely,  that  the  power  of 
nature  to  contend  against  a  vacuum  ceased  when  she  had 
destroyed  one  of  thirty-two  feet  high.  [See  Galilko.]  That 
the  mysterious  indefinite  nature  should  be  in  constant 
hostility  to  the  equally  mysterious  indefinite  vacuum,  would 
not  then  appear  ludicrous ;  but  thirty-two  feet  must  have 
destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  the  explanation,  and  it  had 
nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  The  above  story  is  told  in 
several  different  ways  (it  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
the  answer  of  Galileo  was  ironical),  but  whichever  may 
be  true,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  led  him  to  abandon 
the  theory  of  nature's  horror,  though  without  substituting 
any  other.  It  has  been  thought  that  before  his  death  ho 
suspected,  at  least,  the  true  explanation.  His  pupil  Tor- 
ricelli  first  imagined  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
might  be  the  counterpoise  to  the  thirty-two  feet  of  water ; 
or  at  least  he  was  the  first  whom  we  know  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  try  this  hypothesis  by  experiment.  He  saw 
that,  if  it  be  a  weight  of  air  which  counterpoises  the  thirty- 
two  feet  of  water,  it  must  follow  that  by  the  substitution 
of  mercur)'  instead  of  water,  the  height  of  the  column  ne- 
cessary to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  air  would  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  in  which  mercury  is  heavier  than  water. 
For  instance,  that  if  mercury  be  fourteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  fourteenth  part  of  thirty-two 
feet,  or  about  two  feet  four  inches,  would  supply  the  place 
and  produce  the  effect  of  the  water.  He  accordingly  filled 
a  tube,  more  than  throe  feet  long,  and  open  at  one  end  only, 
with  mercury ;  and  then  stopping  the  open  end  with  the 
finger,  he  placed  the  tube  in  an  open  vessel  of  mercur)'  with 
the  open  end  downwards.  On  removing  the  finger,  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  sank  until  it  stood  in  the  tul>e  at  about 
twenty-eight  inches  higher  than  the  mercury  in  the  vessel. 
He  thus  constructed  what  is  at  this  time  considered  the  best 
form  of  the  barometer. 

TorriceUi  died  shortly  afterwards  (1G47),  leaving  his  great 
discover)'  not  (piite  complete :  for  though  he  had  made  it 
apparent  that  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  mercury  was 
a  counterpoise  of  something,  most  probably  of  a  weight  of 
air,  the  latter  was  not  (juite  certain.  The  invention,  how- 
ever, was  taken  up  by  Pascal,  Merscnne,  and  others  in 
France,  and  by  Boyle  in  England.  The  latt«>r,  by  means  of 
the  air-pump,  was  enabled  to  subject  air  of  different  degrees 
of  density  to  the  test  of  the  barometer.  Pas<'al  di<l  the  same ; 
and.  in  addition,  first  suggi'ste«l  (in  1GI7),  that  if  the  mer- 
cury were  sustained  by  the  weight  of  the  air,  it  would  ne- 
cessarily fall  in  ascending  a  high  mountain,  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air.  He  aecordiiiKly 
requested  his  ndative,  M.  Perrier,  to  try  the  barometer  at 
the  summit  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Puy  dt;  IKime, 
in  Auvergne,  and  the  result  was  that  the  mi-reury,  which  at 
the  base  stood  '26]  inches  (French),  was  only  I'A^  inch«>H  at 
the  summit.  Pascal  afterwards  found  the  same  result  sen- 
sibly shown  in  the  ascent  of  a  church  tower  and  of  a  private 
house.  The  fact  was  now  completely  e8tablishe<l,  that  the 
weight  of  the  air  upon  any  horiiontal  hose  was  equivalent, 
roughly  speaking,  to  a  weight  of  men*ury  of  the  same  luise, 
and  alMUt  -2%  inches  high.  The  antient  philosophers  might 
have  come  to  a  corresponding  conclusion,  fir,  as  Deluc  re- 
marks, though  they  haa  not  mercurial  barometers,  they  liad 
pumfM,  with  which,  had  the  taste  for  experimental  inquiry 
existed,  they  might  easily  have  perfomied  Pascal's  experi- 
ment. But  the  nersoniflcation  of  nature  answered  everj 
purpose,  and  checked  every  inquiry. 

Soon  after  the  first  ditooffvryy  many  diftrant 
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wen  imacineil  fbr  improvini;  the  eonitnit^tinn  of  the  inslru- 
ment.  The  continual  variadons  of  the  altitude  ortliu  mer- 
cury diil  nut  cBrajie nnlii-e ;  uuil  theidtaof  thewvu/Afr-^^fiiw 
was  nliuost  contemporanBOUS  with  that  of  llie  ImnimetKr.  It 
was  olisprved  that  changes  of  the  hui>!ht  of  the  mciTurj-  eor- 
n-Hpondcd  to  rhan^s  uf  the  neather,  though  cxiicrienre 
wan  not  yet  Biidicioiiily  cxtenaire  to  dccidu  in  what  manner, 
Tlie  very  gradnal  pniRresj  of  tho«  dian(;o8,  and  the  fre- 
quent HmiiUiu-w  of  their  ninoiint,  rendered  it  iledirnl)lu  si)  to 
eoiihtrurt  the  instrument  thut  the  cflec^t  should  be  niulti- 
nlicil  M  mui'h  n»  pnssilde.  And  since  an  attcralinn  of  level 
in  ihe  tnlic  uf  the  haromelcr  also  pnMlucea  an  alteration  uf 
levi'l  in  the  ri^tcrn  wilh  whirh  it  cuinmunicaleit,  it  srion  he- 
CMiue  eridi-nt  thut  no  flxcd  wale  uf  inrhes  would  si-rvt!  to 
Khow  Iho  difli-renco  of  lereU  (m-.  iw  it  is  called,  thi-  kti^hl  <•/ 
Ikrt  htnimrler}  inenlv  liy  readinj;  off  the  height  of  the  nier 
cHly  in  Ihe  tnlie.  Wo  Biiall  niiw  Rivo  an  account  of  tlie 
most  rvuiarknlde  anioni!  the  votious  cimrtnirlions  whii-h 
liavo  bnm  eniployud  or  BUfKostod.  Most  uf  them  lire  IVoiii 
I)e  Ltic,  Ptrhtrehn  »ur  In  MmtifiniHoni  de  FAtmniphere. 
In  nil  the  diaijruuiH,  a  ia  the  closed  or  Ta^'uum  end  of  the 
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tube,  and  p  the  place  where  the  mercurial  or  othor  G>4inB 
cinimunicatcB  directly  with  the  atmosphere.  The  bulla 
whii'h  am  usually  drairn,  should  oU,  properly  Bpeakinii,  bt 
cylinders.  Enough  is  introduced  to  show  the  principle  «l 
the  const  rurUon,  but  net  the  mcthmlufmounting  the  intlin 
mcnt.  Rach  article  is  headetl  b^'  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
niany  of  the  fbllowinf;  contrivances,  ihuugh  not  at  pre 
sent  in  use,  may  suggest  idous  of  vulue  for  other  pu^ 

I.  'jn)mrT>//(.— This  is  the  wimple  apparatus  already  dt 
scribed.  The  inverted  tube,  Rill  or  inerrury,  33  or  nj  iwhH 
in  length,  is  placed  in  the  cistern  of  mercuiT.  The  fluid 
xinks  until  the  column  contained  between  ne  (we  lercb 
counterbalances  the  pressure  of  the  air.  From  aUt»  than 
is  a  vacuum,  or  al  least  a  spoi'e  onlv  filled  wilh  the  vt^ov 
nf  mp.rr.ury.  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 

•I.  and  3. -The  siphon  barometer  (No.  2.)  wu  eariy 
adopted  as  more  convenient  than  that  uf  Torrlcelli.  The 
procure  ofllioairat  p  Is  countcrbalnnceil  by  a  eel um a  of 
mercury  in  length  *  v.  But  the  indicatioDs  of  Ihta  baio- 
meter  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  those  of  Torricelli's ;  liic 
an  inch  of  variation  in  the  difference  of  lereb  makes  the 
mercury  in  the  closed  tube  descend  half  an  inch,  and 
that  in  the  o)>cn  tube  ascend  half  an  inch,  oi  nee  vert&; 
thus  alterint;  «r  liy  one  inch  («  falhng  half  an  inch.andp 
risinjr  lialf  an  inch).  In  Torrietllis  barouMtet,  if  the  tun- 
xonial  section  of  the  cislern  (the  part  occupied  by  tha  tube 
excUiilpil)  wiTO  twenty  limes  that  of  the  tube,  then  a  dimi- 
milionofan  inch  insrwouldbe  marked  Vy  a  fall  of  K  of 
nil  iiti-h  in  (ho  tube,  and  a  rise  uf  ^  at  an  inch  in  the  cii- 
Ii'in  :  fur  the  nientury  which  is  driven  out  of  the  tube eauaea 
a  little  nililiti'in  tu  the  cylinder  uf  mercury  in  the  cistern,  «f 
twi-nli' times  the  biisu  it  occupied  while  in  the  tube,  aai 
th.'ri-fore  ul'  iiiily  onu •twentieth  of  its  height.  Nol  3  is  a 
Kiphini  buroniele'r,  with  a  similar  method  uf  inereuiog  tht 
laiiiiliiin  in  the  tuiic.  Tliu  siphon  tcrminaies  in  a  bMin  rf 
fia'iilcr  iliuniclcr  than  the  tulie.  If  the  horiiuntal  sectiMi 
'il'ihc  iMsiii  be  Iwetity  limes  that  of  Ihe  tube,  wa  baveagaia 
the  c;i.ic  jiu>i  uxpbiineil. 

i.  Ih'irurtrx.—'Kvnyto  have  the  lop  of  a  bannneter  w 
'■iin>irii('led.  Ih.it  a  narrow  lube  sltall  open  into  a  wider  eis- 
Iltii,  which  iipeus  ilowiiwunls  into  a  lube.  Any  light  flutd, 
Miiy  oil,  is  lir»t  pourcil  iu,  and  afterwards  mercury ;  the  ta- 
riiitui  is  ihun  made  as  in  Torritelli'a  experiment,  and  tha 
i|ii.iiiiii\  lit' oil,  :nid  ilie  diameter  uf  the  cistern  are  toad- 
Jiiiicrl,  ili;ii  ihr  extreme  varioliuns  of  the  weight  of  tha 
!ittiiui|)li(>i'c-  shall  allow  some  mercury  to  remain  in  tha  cii- 
lei'ti.  \ji-l.  UK  >my  that  tlie  siwrillc  gravity  of  tha  oil  is  one- 
twcnliuth  iltut  ui'nu-n^ury,  or  that  a  column  uf  oil  iaoftba 
sniue  ivciitht  t»  a  column  of  mercury  une-twentieth  of  in 
lensTlh;  and  let  u^  sup|)osc  a  fall  of  an  iueh  in  thepurriy 
nii'i'c'urial  liuromeler.  Ijii  ua  also  suppoae  tlia  horiiontu 
section  uf  ihe  cylindor  lo  lie  ten  limes  tbui  uf  tha  tuheabara 
mill  Iwliiw ;  lliL'ii  any  desucnt  of  ihe  mei'cuiy  in  the  cylindar 
is  shottn  by  tun  times  as  great  a  descent  uf  the  point  a  ia 
the  U)^ii'r  lulic,  la'cause  a  imrtion  of  the  cylinder  must  bt 
nilul  out  of  th<:  tnlio.  When  Turricclli'a  baromeur  Mb  aa 
ini'h,  the  uiurcnry  lien:  will  fall  ij  of  nn  incli,  and  the  oil  f, 
or  Cjl  of  an  inch  :  this  '■{  ufan  inch  uf  oil  beinfc  aquiT^eH 
uidy  In  Juf  an  inch  of  niercury.  And  a  fall  of  TAaof  *>■ 
inch  of  Tiirriivlli  s  barometer  would  be  marked  by  a  Ul  of 
i.U  of  an  inch  in  that  of  DuM-arte*.  Huyghena  tned  la 
eiinstruci  this  barometttr  (Dcscarles  having  died  belbra  ha 
I'limpldrd  it),  but  found  that  the  air  cunlained  in  tba  NppM 
lluiil  idways  t-M-a|ieit  into  the  vacuum.  lie  tberafim  auf 
goKteil  ihe  next  plan. 

'i.  l/Hi/aArHJi.-Tu  tlic  siphon  barometer  he  added  a  ei^ 
Icrii  al  liio  \iii'uiiiji  cud  uf  tliu  tulw,  e<|ual  in  diatneler  te 
Hie  ri.iern  in  whic^h  tlie  incrcurj'  communicatea  with  thi 
iiir.  The  lallcr  cistern  r.<mmin)i<-al<'S  with  a  narnnr  tuli^ 
hiiy  iiiii>-ii-]irh  of  Ihc  hurixiinlul  section  of  the  cistem,  and 
llic  liiiriHiielcr  was  ■•niuplekil  with  such  a  quantity  of  mer> 
citry  as  uuulcl  nluuys  leave  soiuu  in  both  cislenia.  Tbi 
n  inaindcr  of  ihe  kiwer  ci»letn.  atid  a  poniun  uf  the  tube 
ahiveil.  he  I'iIIinI  wilh  water.  Now  it  is  evident  ibat  Iba 
wnti'r  is  meri-ly  lo  Iw  ciiii>idere<l  at  a  \ery  small  addition  la 
the  wcii;lit  of  the  niiiuisphcre.  A  ilcprcssiun  ufan  inch  IB 
Torriielli's  bar.nicU-r  would  caiiM- a  <U'|iTes«ion  uT  half  an 
inch  inlbu  higher  cistem,  and  a  rise  uf  half  an  inch  iu  th« 
lower,  NcuUs'ling  the  effect  uf  Ibc  weight  nf  tlia  euliina 
ufniiter,  it  H|<[iuani  that  a  rise  uf  half  an  inch  iu  the  lowir 
cistern  wouUl  lie  accompanieil  by  ten  times  aa  great  a  tiae  of 
Ihc  water  in  the  tube,  on  arcuuiit  of  ihe  propottion  of  tb* 
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horixontal  84K:tio?i8.  Huncc  the  water  multiplicB  the  indica- 
tions ol'TorrirelU's  harometer  five  tinieg.  The  ohjertions  to 
this  constriK'tiun  are,  that  the  portion  of  the  tuhe  abandoned 
by  the  ^inkin^  of  the  water  remains  wet,  or  a  part  of  tlio 
water  isi  left  liehind,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  deseended 
somewhat  hiwer  than  it  ou<^ht  to  do ;  and  also  that  the  eva- 
poration of  the  water  produces  a  similar  elfecl.  And  we 
need  hardly  obser\c  that,  except  for  extreme  exactness  of 
obser\ation,  no  improvement  upon  Torricelli's  barometer  is 
]iere  pretendeil :  so  that,  if  this  end  ho  not  answered,  the 
whole  peculiarities  of  the  construction  are  useless.  Dr.  llookc 
sHt^htly  varied  this  barometer,  by  adding  another  lluid 
a1>ove  the  Arst,  and  making;  the  tube  terminate  in  a  third 
cistern. 

6.  IJonkcs  wheel  barometer,  a  well-known  playthinjr,  for 
as  to  accuracy  it  deserves  no  better  name.  On  tlie  m«'r- 
cnr>'  in  the  syphon  barometer  a  weijrht  is  placed,  which  is 
very  nearly  eounterpoised  over  a  pulley  by  another  wei^'ht. 
The  ascent  of  the  mercury  raises  the  wei^lit,  ami  the  strin;; 
wiiich  connects  the  wci;rhts  makes  the  pulley  revolve  more 
or  less.  A  hand  attached  to  tlie  ])ulley  shows  the  quantity 
of  rcvolation,  and  the  plate  is  divided  so  as  to  show  how 
much  nn'olution  of  the  pulley  corresponds  to  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch  (usually)  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometer.  In  the 
common  instruments  it  is  usual  to  mark  ///>.  rhantft^ahic^ 
&e.  at  certain  places;  an  innocent  practice,  becau:3e  tboM> 
w)io  use  i)io  instrument  are  generally  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
state  of  the  bamnieter  which  fiirnialn;s  any  probable  te^t  of 
liie  weather,  but  the  chaniifi  whicii  is  taking  place  for  the 
timu  liein^.  For  observin<^  the  mere  fact  of  a  chanjre,  and 
muchly  whether  it  is  much  or  little,  this  instrument  is  sutli- 
ciently'well  a<lapted  for  those  who  wish  to  *  j;i\e  an  air  oP 
philtisnphy  to  their  parlours/  but  for  marking  the  exact  (|uau- 
lity  of  the  chanjre,  or  the  absolute  heij^lit  of  the  column,  it 
is  worth  very  little. 

7.  Sir  SamuH  Mftrehiud.—  Ti\ 'mi:\\i\\i\\i  the  tube  of  the 
harumett^r,  its  indications  were  supposed  to  be  rendered 
more  sensible.  The  men-ury  standing;  at  s'  in  the  uprisxht 
barometer  (dotted)  would  stand  at  s  on  the  hame  Ie\el  in  tiie 
oblique  or  diuifonul  bammc^ler,  by  a  well-know li  law  of  hy- 
dnv^taties.  And  since  an\  diiVerence  of  levels  cuts  oil' a  loiiuer 
space  from  an  inclined  than  from  a  vertical  line,  the  iudicu- 
tions  of  chanire  on  the  fornn-r  mu^t  be  more  marked  than  on 
thu  latter.  Hut  the  friction  of  the  mercury  is  increased,  and 
the  place  of  the  head  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  dillicuit 
to  Ik;  read  by  a  vertical  scale,  beeanse  of  its  inclination. 

S.  ,/'iA/i  liernnnilli. — The  mercurial  cohnuni^  bereiuaile 
to  end  in  a  smaller  horizontal  tube  of  ron>ideiable  length,  j 
the  pre<^snreof  theairactini;  hori/(»ntally  auMJn^l  thecolunni  j 
«if  nieri'urv.  The  vacuum  is  made  in  a  cistern,  a-«  iu  No.  r>.  ' 
Tins  and  the  sm:dluess  of  tin:  horizontal  tuite  render  the  | 
indieations  wts  ureat,  in  the  manner  already  explained. 
There  is  no  chan;;e  in  the  lower  level  of  the  mercury,  but  ' 
other  ciri'uuistances  render  this  eonstruci ion  not  more  woilhv 
of  ciinlidence  than  the  preeediu'/. 

II.  Afiiuiitttfi^. — A  i'onical  tube  of  ^lass  is  chj-icil  at  the  upper 
end.  It  is  parti \  tilled  with  mereurv,  and  the  lube  is  in- 
vtTtiMl.  The  pre^sure  of  the  air  frum  underneath  prevents 
the  total  d<*s<'ent  of  tiie  mercury,  but  allows  it  to  deM-cM<l  in 
the  cone  until  it  liirms  a  cilunni  of  a  hei^iit  sutlicient  to 
rounterfKii^e  the  Meii^ht  of  the  almoN[iliere.  It  is  evident 
tii:it  in  a  fonical  tube  the  column,  as  it  descends,  will  spread 
honzonlally  and  decrease  in  heiirht.  Hut  by  the  hnvs  uf 
li idroNt.it ies,  it  is  the  \friiral  heiuht  of  the  cnlumn  only  on 
uhich  de)K'nds  the  pri'>sure  per  square  incli  on  the  ha^e. 
If  till'  uei^ht  of  the  air  decrease,  the  men*ury  nui^l  fall  until, 
by  ni<ri'a«*u  of  its  horizontal  dimeiihions,  the  height  has 
been  ileerea^ed  a!«  much  us  iii.ne«'(*Asary.  Hut  a  tube  of  the 
n'Miuhtte  deifret^  of  a(-«'uracy  is  almost  an  ideal  sup|N»!!iition. 
The  principle  itself  is  I  hi*  iiMst  simple  and  elegant  of  all 
tho>e  whii-li  liaNe  In-eii  applied  to  the  insirument. 

10.  .'hiniiittiH9.-  Tuis  i^a  barometer  in  which  the  column 
of  exiernal  air  is  balaiicefl  by  several  dift'erent  etduninh  of 
mercury,  as  fulbiwa:  From  ti  to  s  is  a  vacuum  as  usual : 
frum  A-  to  ;)  niereury  :  tVoin  //  to  v'  air ;  from  «'  to  ;/  nier- 
rury.  When  asp  ban  U'eii  filled  in  the  n^ual  manner,  tbe 
tnercnr>  «';/'  is  admitted  at  ir,  \\hich  is  then  «'^|^ed. 
NcLibvlini;  entirel\  the  veiubt  of  the  air  jt  s\  and  con»i- 
derini;  it  nierel>  as  u  iiudium  for  communicating  pressure, 
the  ditVen'Uce  of  ie\els  of  ;;  and  .v.  and  of  //  and  j^'.  will 
each  be  hilf  of  the  column  tor  tbe  time  U'in^  in  the  Torri- 
cellian bar>>nietrr.  For  the  pre^^sure  of  the  exiernal  air  at 
p'  IS  cimmcrbaluiice«l  liv  the  pressure  of  the  two  eoluiuns, 


that  of  tho  column  b«'^innin)i:  at  «  beinjf  communicated  to 
that  be^inninf;  at  «'  by  thu  intermediate  atr;i«'.  H>  u 
repetition  of  the  s^ame  principle,  each  column  iiii<;ht  be  made 
one-third,  one- fourth,  &c.,  of  the  Torricellian  column.  Hut 
the  exactness  required  in  the  several  parts  is  impossible  to 
be  attained. 

11.  Mtiiran. — This  is  a  simple  syphon  bannnetcr.  so  short 
in  the  lube,  that  the  mercury  does  not  descend  until  the 
density  of  the  superincumbent  air  is  considerably  le.*«s  than 
that  of  natural  air.  It  is  used  under  the  receiver  of  an  a:r- 
pnnq)  [see  AiR-prsip]  to  indicate  the  de«;ree  of  exhaustion 
which  has  taken  place. 

12.  //ooAp.-  This  barometer  was  intended  to  be  used  at 
sea.  It  is  not  a  mercurial  barometer,  but  a  portion  of  air 
confined  in  the  bulb  r  w  by  the  liciuid  wliich  mounts  in  tho 
1  ube.  Any  increase  uf  weight  in  tlie  exterior  air  compresses 
tho  air  in  the  bulb  by  pressing  on  the  litpiid.  This  is  not 
at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  as  the  effect  of  chaimes  of  tem- 
])erature  makes  it  rather  more  of  the  thermometer  than  the 
barometer. 

13.  Priuft. — This  is  a  Torricellian  barometer,  with  a  con- 
trivance for  keepintj;  the  lower  level  always  the  same.  The 
cistern  is  closed  at  the  top,  excepting  an  orifice  very  little 
lar;i;er  than  is  necessary  to  admit  thu  tube.  The  mercury 
e.>riqnn<;  through  this  orifice,  and  its  cohesion,  with  the  re- 
pulsion which  it  exercises  towards  ^lass,  preventing  any 
part  separating  from  the  rest,  it  forms  a  bulb  round  the  tube, 
which  bulb,  when  the  mercury  falls  in  the  tube,  instead  of 
ri&in^.  spreads  it>elf  out  upon  the  glass,  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  doited  section. 

1-1.  (iny  /-ttvAac-  This  barometer  is  very  convenient  for 
carria;:e.  It  is  a  syphon  barometer,  differing  from  uthera  of 
that  bpecies  only  in  form,  and  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  throu;;h  a  hole  ^,  piea'cd  too  bmall  to  allow 
mercury  to  pass  throuirh  it. 

1.').  Fwtiii. — This  barometer  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  method  of  ai\iusiing  the  lower  level  of  the  menrury 
exactly  to  the  zero  point  of  the  scale  liefore  commencing  tho 
observation.  It  is  a  Uorricellian  barometer,  iu  \ihich  tho 
bottom  of  the  cistern  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw. 
An  i^ory  neinlle  points  downwards,  the  i)oint  of  which  is  on 
a  le\el  with  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  bottom  of  the  ei.^tern 
is  r:iise<l  or  lowered  by  the  screw,  until  the  point  of  the 
needle  and  its  imago  in  the  mercury  precisely  coincide. 
The  obsiirvation  is  then  made. 

I  n  order  to  construct  good  barometers,  such  that  two  or 
more  may  always  ^tand  (if  possible)  at  tho  Siimu  hei<;lit 
when  in  the  same  place,  or  may  be  curretrt  indexes  uf  tin* 
dillerences  of  height  in  diflerent  places,  the  following  |K)ints 
must  be  at  lend  cd  to. 

1.  The  mercury  must  l>e  perfectly  pure  and  gmid,  free  not 
only  from  other  substances,  but  also  from  the  small  coating 
of  air  which  adheres  to  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  must  aUo  be  freed  from  this  coating  of 
air.  which,  if  aUowed  to  enter  with  the  men'ury,  would  in 
time  expand  and  render  the  vacuum  aliuve  the  mercury  im- 
IK'rfect.  All  those  ends  arc  gainei),  in  a  great  decree,  by 
boilinir  the  mercury  in  the  tulie  previously  to  inverting  it  and 
iillow  intr  the  vacuum  to  form.  Ue  Luc  found  that  all  his  ba- 
rometers gave  diiferent  heights  until  he  lx)ili*(]  tlie  mercury  : 
a  Her  whi<-h  the  gri'ater  part  of  the  dilVt>reucc  disapiieared. 
A  part  of  the  mercury  should  first  be  Iniiled  in  the  tulie,  and 
tlie  rest  addi^l  in  a  hot  state  :  alter  wliich  the  boiling  should 
be  n>{HMli'<l.  One  uf  the  Im'sI  tests  of  a  goo<l  vacuum  is 
when,  by  shaking  the  tube,  the  mercury  strikes  the  glass 
at  the  elosed  end  of  the  tube  with  a  hanl.  well-defined,  and 
instantaiUHiUs  tap.  Tbe  vaeuuni  can  ne^  er  U*  (piite  |.erfc(  t  : 
for.  generally  speaking,  a  small  quantity  of  air  will  remain  ; 
and  besides  this,  nierciir\  ilstdf  will  rise  in  vainmr  into  the 
presumed  vacuum  [hw  Mkkcuhv],  though  not  to  s«i  gn*at 
a  d  giH'e  as  to  causae  any  |K*n'epUble  pressure,  and  [see 
Ar.M<>M'iik.UhJ  not  more  than  it  would  rise  in  the  air.  The 
luerciirial  va)Hiur  is  well  established,  as  well  by  ehemical 
teM-i.  as  by  tlieeflVvt  upon  human  health  of  breathiii:;  an 
atiuo<^phere  to  wliich  much  of  the  metal  has  U'cn  e\pos(*<l. 
If  there  be  moisture  in  the  sup|M)sed  vacuum,  the  men-ury 
wdl  sink  on  applying  the  hand.orany  other  warm  Mibstamv. 

Ill  order  to  cunqiare two l>arometer!i.  which  an'  in  ibnTerent 
phici--.,  the  tenqierature  of  tho  men-ury  must  lie  attende<l  to. 
Vor  as  mercur\  expands  with  ineroase  i>f  temperatun',  a 
htuher  Column  of  the  tluid  will  be  rmuired  ti>  counter|Hiise 
a  gi\en  weight  of  air.  To  observe  the  temiwrature  of  tho 
mereurv,  a  thermometer  is  attached  to  the  best  nistniments, 
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the  bulb  of  which  is  in  the  cistern.  All  obsen'ed  heights 
should  be  reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  some  given 
temperatuK,  say  the  freezing  point  of  water.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  scale  itself,  on  which  the  heights 
are  measured,  expands  or  contracts  with  the  mercur>'.  If 
the  two  expanded  or  contracted  equally,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  any  correction ;  but  if  the  mercury  expand 
more  than  the  scale,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  expansions  by 
which  the  observed  height  will  be  wrong.  Mercury  expands 
more  than  the  material  of  any  scale  which  is  ever  em- 
ployed. 

Let  a  °  be  the  obsen'ed  temperature ;  x  the  fractional  part 
of  a  bulk  of  mercury  which  must  be  added  to  it  for  every 
degree  of  increase  of  teni|)erature ;  y  the  fractional  part  of 
its  length  by  which  the  scale  increases  for  each  degree. 
Then  if /i  be  the  observed  height  (temperature  lieing  above 
freezing),  the  height  which  would  have  been  obscned,  had 
the  mercury  been  at  the  freezing  point,  is 

In  the  Centigrade  thermometer, 

A  -—  ha{x  —  y) 
In  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 

A  —  A  (a  —  32)  (.»  —  y) 

The  rales  of  expansion  are  (Pouillet,  Physique,  vol.  ii. 
p.  711  for  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

For  mercury  .  '0001802 

„    glass  •       -0000086 

„    copper  .  '0000172 

In  this  country  the  scale  is  usually  engraved  on  some 
mixed  metal,  and  no  very  satisfactory  value  of  the  expansion 
can  bt;  given.  It  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  suppose 
the  expansion  of  mercury  of  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  to 
bo  '0001  of  its  bulk  at  the  freezing  point,  and  to  neglect  that 
of  the  scale  altogether,  which  gives  the  following  rule : — 

To  reduce  an  observed  altitude  to  that  of  mercury  at  the 
freezing  point,  subtract  the  ten- thousandth  part  of  the  ob- 
Starved  altitude  for  every  degree  by  which  the  mercury  is 
above  the  freezing  point  (of  water,  of  course).  At  a  height 
of  thirty  inches,  and  a  temperature  of  50°  (Fahr.),  this  cor- 
rection would  be  '051  of  an  inch. 

The  expansion  of  the  barometer-tube  itself  need  not  be 
attended  to.  The  consequence  of  it  is,  that  more  mercury 
is  drawn  out  of  the  cistern  to  form  the  requisite  column ; 
but  the  height  of  the  column  is  unaltered. 

(Remember  that  the  cubical  expansion,  not  the  linear, 
must  Iks  use<l  fur  the  mercury  in  the  formula.) 

2.  The  height  observed  recjuircs  another  correction  for 
the  capillary  repulsion,  by  which  it  stands  somewhat  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  do.  Without  entering  further  into 
this  point,  we  shall  give  some  tables  from  different  sources 
mentioned ;  and  also  a  table  for  reducing  French  milli- 
metres into  English  inches,  within  those  limits  which  will 
be  useful  in  barometrical  observations.  The  convex  form 
of  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  owing  to  this  action ; 
and,  in  the  following  tables,  the  correction  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  convexity. 

Depression  due  to  capillary  Action, 

1.  Baily  (Useful  Tables  and Fbrmul€P,  p.  194) 

Diamrtor.        DrjireHion  (in  decimals  of  an  i  nch)  according  tn 


Diamuter. 

Peprpiiakiii. 

13 

-204 

12 

•260     ■ 

n 

•330 

10 

'419 

9 

'534 

8 

t>S4 

7 

•877 

6 

1-136 

b 

1-507 

4 

2'053 

3 

2-908 

2 

4-579 

To  reduce  Millimetres  to  Inches  and  Defimak 

Baily  (work  and  page  above  cited,  abridged), 

1  milhmetre  is    '0394  inches. 


2 

-0787 

3 

-1181 

4 

•1575 

5 

•1969 

6 

•2362 

7 

•2756 

8 

•3150 

9 

-3543 

Millinielrca. 

Indies. 

UiUimatiea. 

ladhsiL 

710 

2 

7-9533 

755 

S9^7249 

715 

281501 

760 

'9218 

720 

•3470 

765 

S0'1187 

725 

•5438 

770 

-3155 

730 

•7407 

775 

-5124 

735 

2 

8-9375 

780 

'7098 

740 

o 

9-1344 

785 

30-9060 

745 

•3312 

790 

31-1089 

750 

•5281 

Examjuc.  —  What  is  758*83  millimetres   in   Snglnli 
inches  ? 

755  millimetres  are  29' 7249  inches. 
3  -1181 

•8  -0315 

03  -0012 


Iluiidrrdths  of 

inrlu'v. 

Ivory. 

Yoang. 

Laplace. 

5 

•2949 

•2964 

10 

•1404 

•1424 

•1394 

15 

•0865 

•0880 

•0854 

20 

•0583 

•0589 

-0580 

25 

•0409 

•0404 

-0412 

30 

•0293 

•0280 

•0296 

35 

•0212 

•0196 

•0216 

40 

•0154 

•0139 

•0159 

45 

•0112 

-0100 

•0117 

50 

•0082 

•0074 

•0087 

60 

•0043 

•0045 

•0046 

70 

•0023 

0024 

80 

•0012 

•0013 

2.  Pouillet. 

Eh'mens  de 

Phyxique,  vol. 

ii.  p.  713. 

(  MilliinvtrrK  and  IH-cimuIs  uf  Millimetre 

•0 

HiameU'r.         W 

-prrnsion. 

DiamrtiT. 

Di'pn'ftsion. 

21 

•028 

17 

•077 

20 

•036 

16 

■099 

19 

•047 

15 

■127 

18 

•060 

14 

'161 

755*83  millim.  arc  29'8757  inches. 
We  must  ol>serve,  that  in  the  syphon  barometer,  Nol  2, 
and  also  in  the  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Gay  T  iiiwtn. 
I  No.  14,  no  correction  for  capillarity  is  necessary;  for  the 
I  deprl•^sive  force  is  equal  on  both  sides.  In  all  other  buo- 
.  meters  tho  capillary  action  of  the  cistern  is  insensible. 
owin^  to  the  mat^iitude  of  its  diameter,  so  that  only  that  of 
the  tube  need  be  attended  to.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
settling  the  exact  amount  of  capillary  depression  vookl  be 
by  a  very  lar^e  number  of  observations  upon  two  good  bah>* 
meters  uf  diflerent-sized  tubes  standing  m  the  same  plaoe ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  has  been  attempted.  The 
tube  must  be  very  exactly  cylindrical,  or  the  capillary  cor- 
rection will  not  bo  the  same  in  all  its  parts. 

3.  The  barometer  must  hang  quite  vertically,  for  any  de- 
%  iation  from  the  vertical  converts  the  instrument,  pro  tatU9g 
into  the  diagonal  barometer,  No.  7,  and  makes  the  divisions 
on  the  scale  too  small. 

4.  The  scale  is  usually  divided  into  tenths  of  inches,  with 
a  vernier,  by  which  the  height  may  be  measured  witlihi  the 
two-hundri^dth  of  an  inch.  Many  observers  profess  to  go 
nearer;  but  considering  the  uncertainty  (if  we  speak  of 
thousandths  of  inches)  of  the  corrections  both  of  tempera- 
ture, capillarity,  of  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  &&,  this  must 
be  considered  as  mere  play.  Whatever  reliance  may  be 
])laced  on  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  observations,  we 
think  we  may  safely  defy  any  one  to  show  an  even  chance 
that  a  singlo  observation  will  be  free  from  instrumental 
errors,  even  as  far  as  the  two-hundredth  of  an  inch. 

5.  The  exact  determination  of  the  level  of  the  menmiT  in 
the  cistern  is  in  many  barometers  impossible.  All  the  beet 
have  some  method  of  adjustment,  either  as  described  in 
Furtin's  barometer.  No.  15,  or  by  placing  a  float  on  the  sue- 
face  of  the  mercury  with  a  needle  rising  vertically  from  it, 
some  point  of  which  needle  is  adjusted  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  bottom  of  the  cistcni. 

If  a  barometer  be  made,  which  is  not  a  syphon  barometer 
with  unifonn  tube.  No.  2,  or  with  means  of  adjusting  the 
lower  level  of  the  mercurv',  it  should  certainly  he  tho  simplest 
form  of  Torricelli's  instrument,  namely,  a  perfectly  cylin- 
drical tube  immersed  in  a  perfectly  cylindrical  cistern.  Hie 
larger  the  cistern  the  less  tne  error  arising  from  variation  of 
the  lower  level ;  but  if  this  be  sensible,  and  if  the  barometer 
be  good  in  all  other  respects,  then  if  the  barometer  now  sup- 
posed be  placed  bv  the  side  of  one  which  is  perfect  (Fortin's. 
for  example),  and  observations  be  made  with  the  two^  the 
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difference  between  any  two  heights  oUserved  with  the  correct 
instrument,  will  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  dif- 
lerence  of  the  two  heights  measured  at  the  same  times  with 
the  incorrect  instrument.    This  is  a  simple  proposition  which 
can  be  readily  proved  by  geometry.     Thus  if  we  have  28'9, 
and  30'6  inches  on  different  days  on  the  scale  of  the  false 
barometer,  in  this  one  respect  only,  and  28*8  and  30*7  on  tliat 
•f  the  true  barometer  at  the  same  times,  then  the  proportion 
of  30-6-28-9  to  30-7-28-8,  or  that  of  17  to  1-9,  or  of  17  to 
19,  will  always  be  found  to  exist  between  the  same  differences, 
if  similar  double  sets  of  observations  be  repeated.     At  least, 
if  tliis  be  not  found  to  be  the  case,  it  is  a  proof  that  one  or 
other  of  the  instruments  has  some  other  defect.     Should 
the  proportion  be  found  nearly  to  exist,  a  correction  may  be 
derived,  which  will  be  better  than  nothing,  as  follows : — let 
h  be  the  reading  of  the  false  barometer  in  any  other  case, 
and  A'  that  of  the  true  barometer;  then  A— 28*9  bears  to 
A' ^28*8  the  proportion  of  17  to  19,  from  which  A'  can  be 
fimnd.    We  have  taken  a  case  which  could  hardly  ever  oc- 
cur, to  make  the  data  more  distinct.    This  correction  may 
be  made  upon  the  scale  itself  by  the  maker,  and  requires  a 
little  alteration  both  of  the  place  of  the  zero  point  and  of  the 
length  called  an  inch. 

The  great  value  of  the  barometer  as  an  instrument  of  ex- 
act observation,  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  it  can  bo  used, 
and  the  comparative  ease  witli  which  the  mean  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  can  bo  obtained.  As  an  instrument 
for  a  single  observation,  we  have  seen  that  no  extreme  degree 
of  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it ;  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  that  this,  with  every  other  instrument,  will  not  give  ac- 
curacy to  the  utmost  limit  to  which  readings  can  be  attempted 
to  be  carried.  For  if  we  could  determine  the  altitude  of  the 
mercury  with  precision  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  then 
the  mean  of  many  observations  could  be  relied  on  to  the  ten- 
thousandth,  and  observers  would  try  to  read  single  observa- 
tions to  the  ton-thousandth  also ;  and  exactly  the  same  might 
be  said  even  of  the  best  transit  instrument. 

But  many  are,  or  might  be,  observers  of  the  barometer, 
who  think  their  instruments  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  persevere  in  recording  results.  These 
we  would  remind  of  a  truth  well  known  to  all  observers,  and 
demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that  the  worst  instruments 
do  not  differ  near  so  much  from  the  best  in  the  mean  of  a 
large  number  of  observations  as  in  single  observations,  pro- 
vided only  the  instrument  be  such  that  any  single  result  is 
M  likely  to  be  too  small  as  too  great ;  and  thus  a  bad  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  persevering  observer  may  do  more 
good  than  a  splendid  one  in  those  of  an  idler 

The  following  rules  may  be  useful  to  those  with  moderate 
instruments— with  almost  anything  but  Hookers  plaything, 
No.  6  :— 

'  1.  If  there  be  no  thermometer  in  the  mercury,  always  ob- 
lenre  an  external  thermometer,  and  correct  by  it  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  shown ;  or,  still  better,  place  a  thermo- 
meter with  the  bulb  in  a  small  cup  of  mercury,  and  keep  it 
always  by  the  side  of  the  barometer. 

3.  Observe  as  much  as  possible  at  stated  hours  of  the  day, 
particularly  at  noon,  if  convenient 

3.  Get  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  to  determine 
the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  apply  the  correction  for  capil- 
larity and  for  temperature  immediately  after  the  observation 
is  made. 

4.  Record  the  observations  both  of  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer always  in  the  same  way,  stating  the  general  aspect 
di  the  heavens  and  the  wind  at  the  time. 

i.  Make  the  observation  twice  at  least,  unsettling  the 
vernier  between  the  two.  Take  the  mean  of  the  results  if 
they  differ,  and  with  no  coaxing  of  the  instrument  to  make 
the  second  like  the  first. 

(For  the  use  of  the  barometer  in  astronomy  see  Rbprac- 
riO!v;  as  an  index  of  the  weather  see  Mbtkorolooy  ;  for 
the  diurnal  variation,  see  Atuospherk  ;  for  the  phenomena 
of  luminous  barometers,  see  Light,  Barom  btkical  ;  for  the 
use  of  the  barometer  in  measuring  heights,  see  Hsiohts, 

IfSASURBMENT   OF. 

We  subjoin  the  most  common  rules  by  which  to  use  the 
barometer  as  a  weather-glass.  Most  observers  must  be  well 
Rware  that  no  one  of  these  rules  is  always  true.  There  is 
not  always  rain  after  a  fall  of  the  barometer,  but  only  most 
frequently. 

The  first  set  of  rules  in  the  following  list  was  given  by 
Dr.  Ualley,  the  second  by  Dr.  Harris,  author  of  the  Lexicon 
Tiehnicum  (one  of  the  earliest  EncyclopiDdias,  1716),  who  I 


had  them  from  John  Patrick,  then  a  well-known  maker  of 

barometers. 

Halleys  Rules.^PhiL  Trans,  No.  l87:— 
l .  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the 

mercury  is  commonly  low. 

2.  It  is  generally  high  in  goods  serene,  settled,  fair  wea- 
ther. 

3.  It  sinks  lowest  of  all  in  very  ^rcat  winds,  though  they 
arc  not  accompanied  with  rain. 

4.  Cteteris  paribus,  the  greatest  height  of  the  mercury  is 
found  when  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  wind  blows,  if  it  be 
not  too  strong.   (This  must  be  understood  of  England  only.) 

5.  In  calm,  frosty  weather,  the  mercury  is  generally  high. 

6.  After  great  stormsof  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  b^n 
low,  it  generally  rises  very  fast. 

7.  In  latitude  45^  and  about  10^  on  each  side  (bemg  the 
seat  of  the  variable  winds),  is  the  greatest  variation  of  the 
height  of  the  mercury ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  it  gradually  de« 
creasing  towards  the  equator  and  poles,  so  as  within  the 
tropics,  and  near  the  polar  circles,  to  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  all  weathers. 

Patrick's /?!</».— Harris,  Lex.  Tech.  art.  'Barometer:' — 

1 .  The  motion  of  the  mercury  does  not  exceed  three  inches 
in  its  rising  or  falling,  in  a  barometer  of  the  common  form. 

2.  Its  least  alterations  are  to  be  minded  in  order  to  the 
right  finding  the  weather  by  it. 

3.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  presages  in  general  fair 
weather,  and  its  falUng,  foul,  as  rain,  snow,  high  winds,  and 
storms. 

4.  In  very  hot  weather  the  falling  of  the  mercury  fore- 
shows thunder. 

6.  In  winter,  the  rising  presages  frost;  and  in  frosty 
weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four  divisions,  there 
will  certainly  follow  a  thaw ;  but  in  a  continued  frost,  if  the 
mercury  rises,  it  will  certainly  snow. 

6.  When  foul  weather  follows  soon  after  the  falling  of  the 
mercury,  expect  but  httle  of  it ;  and  judge  the  same  when 
the  weather  proves  fair  shortly  after  the  mercury  has  risen. 

7.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rises  much  and 
high,  and  so  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  foul 
weather  is  over,  then  expect  a  continuance  of  fair  weather  to 
follow. 

8.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low, 
and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  comes* 
tlien  expect  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  high  winds. 

9.  The  unsettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  uncertain 
and  changeable  weather. 

B'AROMETZ,  a  singular  vegetable  production,  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  Sc}'thian  lamb,  many  fabulous  stories 
are  told.  It  was  said,  among  other  things,  to  be  part  ani- 
mal, part  vegetable,  and  to  have  t(ie  power  of  devouring  all 
other  plants  in  its  vicinity.  It  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  the 
prostrate  hairy  stem  of  a  fern  called  Aspidium  Sarometz^ 
which,  from  its  procumbent  position  and  shaggy  appear- 
ance, looks  something  like  a  crouching  animal,  just  as  the 
hairy,  tawny  end  of  £e  Trichomanes  canariensis  looks  like 
a  hare*s  foot,  whence  its  English  name  of  Hare's  Foot  Fern, 
Darwin  has  some  fanciftil  verses  about  the  baromets,  in  his 
Botanic  Garden,  canto  i.  1.  279. 

BARON,  BARONY.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  {Glossarium, 
1626,  in  voce  Baro)  regards  the  word  baron  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  vir :  but  it  is  a  distinct  Latin  word,  used  by 
Cicero,  for  instance*  and  the  supposition  of  corruption  is 
therefore  unnecessary.  The  Spaiiuh  word  varon,  and  the 
Portuguese  barao,  are  shghtly  varied  forms.    The  radical 

Sarts  of  vir  and  baro  are  probably  the  same,  b  and  v 
eing  convertible  letters,  as  we  observe  in  the  forms  of 
various  words.  The  word  barones  (also  written  berones) 
first  occurs,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  book  entitled  De 
BeUo  Alexandrino  (cap.  53),  where  barones  are  mentioned 
among  the  guards  of  Cassius  Longinus  in  Spain ;  and  the 
word  may  possibly  be  of  native  Spanish  or  Gallic  onion. 
The  Roman  writers,  Cicero  and  Pwsius,  use  the  word  baro 
in  a  disparaging  sense ;  but  this  mav  not  have  been  the 
primary  signification  of  the  word,  which  might  simply  mean 
man. 

But  the  word  had  acquired  a  restricted  sense  before  its 
introduction  into  England,  and  probably  it  would  not  bo 
easy  to  find  any  use  of  it  in  English  affaurs,  in  which  it  do- 
noted  the  whole  male  population,  but  rather  some  particular 
class,  and  that  an  eminent  class. 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  dasi  of  penont 
whoheldlandtof  a  superior  by  military  and  other  nMMrar« 
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&l)1o  sun'icc^,  and  who  were  bound  to  attendance  in  tlie 
courts  of  that  superior  to  do  liomajre,  and  to  assist  in 
tlio  various  business  transai'ted  there.  The  proper  de- 
sijjnalion  of  these  persona  was  tlie  Barons.  A  few  in- 
stanees  selectted  from  many  will  be  suftieient  to  prove  tliis 
point.  SpeUnan  (luotes  from  the  Book  of  Ramsey  a  writ  of 
kiuj;  Henry  I.,  in  which  ho  speaks  of  the  barons  of  the 
honour  of  Ramsey.  In  the  earliest  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  in  the 
ExchefjutT,  whieh  has  hecn  Hhown  by  its  late  editor  to  be- 
ionj;  to  the  thirty- Grst  year  of  King  Henry  I.,  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  barons  of  Blithe,  meanini^  the  ^reat  tenants  of 
the  lonl  of  that  honour,  now  called  the  honour  of  Tickhill. 
8elden  {Titles  of  Honour,  4to.  edit  p.  275)  quotes  a  charter 
of  William,  Karl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
which  is  addressed  *  Dapifero  suo  ot  omnibus  baronibns  suis 
ct  hominibus  Francis  et  An^hs,'  meaning  the  persons  who 
held  lands  of  him.  The  court  itself  in  which  theso  tenants 
had  to  perform  their  services  is  called  to  tliis  day  the  Court- 
Baron,  more  correctly  the  Court  of  the  Barons,  the  Curia 
Baronum. 

What  theso  barons  were  to  the  earls,  and  other  eminent 
persons  whose  lands  they  held,  that  the  earls  and  those  emi- 
nent persons  were  to  the  kiu(? :  that  is,  as  the  earls  and 
bishops,  and  other  great  land-owners,  to  use  a  modern  ex- 
pression, had  beneath  them  a  number  of  persons  holding 
portions  of  their  lands  for  certain  services  to  be  rendered  in 
the  field  or  in  the  court,  so  the  lands  which  those  earls  and 
great  people  possessed  were  held  by  them  of  the  kinj^,  to 
whom  they  had  in  return  certain  services  to  i)erform  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  with  those  which  they  exacted  from 
their  tenants  ;  and  as  those  tenants  were  barons  to  them,  so 
were  they  barons  to  the  king.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  {per- 
sons were,  both  in  property  and  in  dignity,  superior  to  the 
persons  who  were  but  barons  to  them,  the  term  became  al- 
most exclusively,  in  common  language,  applied  to  them ; 
and  when  we  read  of  the  barons  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Norman  kings  of  £ngland,wo  are  to  understand  the  persons 
who  held  lands  immediately  of  the  king,  and  had  certain 
services  to  perform  in  return. 

Few  things  are  of  more  importance  to  those  who  would 
understand  the  early  history  and  institutions  of  England, 
tiian  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  tho  word 
baron,  as  it  appears  in  the  writers  on  the  affairs  of  the  first 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Conquest.  They  were 
tha  Irmmta  in  chief  of  the  crown.  But  to  make  this  more 
intelligible,  we  may  observe  that,  after  the  Conquest,  there 
was  an  actual  or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  absolute  pro])erty 
i:i  the  whole  territory  of  England  by  the  king.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions in  peculiar  circumsianccs  need  not  here  bo  noticed. 
Tho  king,  thus  in  possession,  granted  out  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  soil  within  a  faw  years  after  the  death  of  Harold 
uiul  his  own  establishment  on  the  throno.  The  persons  to 
whom  ho  made  theso  grants  were,  1.  The  great  ecclesiastics, 
the  prelates,  and  tho  members  of  the  monastic  institutions, 
whom  probably,  in  most  instances,  ho  only  allowed  to  retain, 
under  a  difiV^rent  species  of  tenuro,  what  had  been  settlecl 
upon  them  by  Saxon  piety ;  2.  A  few  Saxons,  or  native 
Englishmen,  who,.in  a  few  rare  instances,  were  allowed  to 
))ossess  lands  under  the  new  Norman  master ;  3.  Foreigners, 
chielly  Normans,  persons  who  had  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  and  assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  throne : 
tht»sc  were  by  far  tho  most  numerous  class  of  the  Con- 
querors  beneficiaries.  Before  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign  the  distribution  of  the  lands  of  England 
had  been  carried  nearly  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  was 
designe<l  to  carry  it :  for  the  king  meant  to  retain  in  his 
own  hands  c^insidcrahle  tracts  of  land,  cither  to  form  clmces 
or  parks  for  field-sports,  to  yiold  to  him  a  certain  annual  re- 
venut!  in  money,  to  be  as  farms  for  the  provision  of  his  own 
llou^<!hold,  or  to  be  a  reserve-fund,  out  of  which  hereafter  to 
reward  servici's  which  might  be  rendered  to  him.  These  lands 
formed  t!je  demi»sne  of  the  crown,  and  are  what  are  now 
meant  when  wo  speak  of  the  antient  demesne  of  the  crown. 

Wlien  this  was  done,  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  whole  : 
fir>t  •)f  the  du mesne  lands  of  the  king ;  and  next  of  tlic  lands 
which  liad  been  trranted  out  to  the  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
«H-  to  till'  priy.iltj  persons  who  had  received  portions  of  land 
by  iht?  iiilt  nil  he  king.  At  tho  same  time,  the  (^mmissioners, 
to  wh.im  the  making  of  this  survey  was  entrusted,  were  in- 
slrui-ted  \n  inc|uire  into  the  privileges  of  cities  and  boroughs, 
a  subject  witli  whirli  we  have  not  at  present  any  croncern! 
The  result  of  t!ii>  survey  was  entered  4)f  record  in  the  book 
whieh  has  hiiuo  obtained  the  name  of  Domesday  Book,  the 


most  august  as  well  as  the  most  uitient  recoid  of  the  mhi, 
and  for  the  early  date,  the  extent,  variety,  and  importuiee  ^ 
tho  information  which  it  cimtains,  unrivalled,  it  w  belierd, 
by  any  record  of  any  other  nation.  We  see  tliere  mAo  Ai 
people  were  to  whom  the  king  had  irranted  out  hia  laadib 
and  at  tho  same  time  what  lanils  eaou  of  tlioae  people  bdd, 
It  presents  us  with  a  view,  which  is  nearly  oompkle,  of  4i 
persons  who  in  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  Conqm^ 
formed  the  barons  of  England,  and  of  tlie  lands  ^bn 
they  hold ;  the  progenitors  of  the  persons  who,  in  luliie- 
quent  times,  wore  tho  active  and  stirring  aRonta  in  vn^- 
iug  from  King  Jqhn  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  and  «)» 
asserted  rights  or  claims  which  had  the  effeet  of  cbnfliiiM[ 
the  kindly  authority  of  England  within  narrowet  1U^ 
than  those  which  circumscribed  tho  regal  power  in  moitflf 
the  other  states  of  Europe. 

The  Indexes  which  have  been  prepared  toDomMday  Book 
present  us  with  tho  names  of  alniut  400  persons  who  hd4 
lands  imuiediately  of  the  king.  8ome  of  tnesowera  exossd- 
ipgly  small  tenures,  and  merged  at  an  early  period  in  greater. 
or,  through  forfeitures  or  other  circuinstanMS,  were  rnumesl 
by  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  Domssehy  Bifok  does  no| 
present  us  with  a  complete  account  of  the  wlttile  tenancies  in 
chief :  because —  1 .  The  four  northern  counties  are,  tor  some 
reason  not  at  present  understood,  omitted  in  the  survey; 
and,  'J.  There  was  a  creation  of  new  tenancies  going  on  afer 
the  date  of  the  survey,  by  the  grants  of  the  ConquenM'  of 
his  stms  of  portions  of  the  reser\*ed  demesne.  The  fiequent 
rebellions,  and  ihe  unsettled  state  in  which  the  public  ufsiia 
of  England  were  in  tlie  first  century  alter  the  Conquest,  oo- 
casioned  many  resumptions  and  great  fluctuations,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  fix  upon  any  particular  period,  and  tossy 
what  was  precisely  tho  number  of  tenancies  in  chief  held  bjf 
])rivato  persons ;  but  the  number,  before  they  were  biokcp 
up  when  they  had  to  be  divided  among  co-heireasos,  may 
be  taken,  perhaps,  on  a  rude  computation,  at  about  860.  In 
this  the  ecclesiastical  persons  who  held  lands  in  chief  fvt 
not  included. 

When  we  speak  of  the  king  having  ^iren  or  jr^fi/AltbeM 
lands  to  the  persons  who  held  them,  we  are  not  to  umler- 
stand  it  as  an  absolute  gift  for  which  nothing  was  expected 
in  return.  In  pro]>ortion  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  lands 
given  services  were  to  be  rendered,  or  money  paid,  not  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  rent,  but  as  casual  payments,  whick 
the  king  had  a  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  demand. 
The  services  were  of  two  kinds :  first,  mditary  service,  that 
is,  every  one  of  those  tenants  {tenants  from  teneo,  to  hpM) 
was  bound  to  give  personal  service  to  the  king  in  his  wars, 
and  to  bring  with  him  to  the  royal  army  a  certain  quota  of 
men,  corresponding  in  nunilwr  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
his  lands  ;  and,  secondly,  civil  sendees,  which  were  of  various 
kinds,  sometimes  to  ]>erlbi-m  certain  offices  in  the  king's 
household,  to  execute  certain  duties  on  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, to  keep  a  certain  number  of  horses,  hounds,  or  hawks 
for  the  king's  use,  and  the  like.  But,  besides  these  honoui»' 
able  services,  they  were  bound  to  personal  attendance  in  Ihe 
king's  court  when  the  king  should  please  to  suninion  them, 
to  do  homage  to  him  {homage  from  homo,  to  acknowled^ 
themselves  to  be  his  homines^  or  barones),  and  to  assist  m 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  transaction  of  other 
business  which  was  done  in  tho  court  of  the  king. 

We  see  in  this  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  modern  parlia- 
ments, assemblies  in  which  the  barons  are  so  important  a 
constituent.  But  before  we  enter  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  proper  to  obsene,  that  among  the  great  tenants 
of  tho  crown  there  was  much  diversity  both  of  rank  aud 
property.  We  shall  i)a8s  over  the  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics, only  observing,  that  when  it  is  said  that  the  bishops 
have  seats  in  parliament  in  virtue  of  the  baronies  annexed 
to  their  sees,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  that  they  sit 
there  as  other  lay  homagers  or  barons  of  the  king,  as  being 
among  the  persons  who  held  lands  of  the  crown  by  the 
services  above  mentioned ;  which  is  correct,  as  fiir  as  parlia- 
ment is  regarded  as  a  court  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
hut  doubtful  so  far  as  it  is  an  assembly  of  wise  men  to  advise 
tho  king  in  matters  touching  the  affairs  of  the  realm. 
Amongst  the  other  tenants  we  find  some  to  whose  names  the 
word  t*f  ceromes  is  annexc<l.  On  this  little  has  been  said  by 
the  writers  on  English  dignities,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  used  in  D*miesday  as  an  hcreditarv  title,  or  only  as  a 
title  of  office  answering  to  the  present  ikeriff.  But  we  find 
some  who  have  indisputably  a  title,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  annexed  to  their  names,  and  which  we  know  to 
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have  descended  to  tbeir  posterity.  Thetse  are  the  emniiea  of  i  who  held  of  tlie  irreatcr  barons,  who  held  of  the  kin?.  The 
Domesday  Book,  where,  by  the  Latin  word  domet,  they  have  !  process  of  nuhinfeudation  was  chockt'd  hy  a  \vi<e  >turiito  of 
reprosented  the  mW  of  the  Saxon  times;  and  as  these  per-  Kin^  Edward  I.,  who  intrixlured  nmny  K«tlutarv  roliirnM, 
ions  were  raiited  above  the  other  tenants  in  dig^nity,  so  were  passed  in  the  ei^htconth  year  of  hi-i  rei<rn.  coinniMnlv  c.-iliocj 
they,  for  the  most  part,  distinj^uished  by  the  greater  extent  the  statute  Quia  Emptorea,  ^\^  which  directtd  th-.it  :ill 
of  the  lands  held  by  them.  Amonfir  those  to  whose  names  persons  thas  takinji  lands,  should  hold  iliein,  not  uftho  pi-r- 
no  mark  of  distinction  is  annexed,  there  was  also  great  son  who  panted  them,  but  of  the  superior,  of  whom  the 
diversity  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  territory  granted   to    granter  himself  held. 

them.  Some  had  lands  far  exceeding  the  extent  of  entire  i  The  precise  amount  and  preci^te  nature  of  the  services 
counties,  while  others  had  but  a  single  parish  or  township,  '  which  the  king  had  a  right  ro  require  from  his  barons  in 
Dr.  in  the  languat^e  introduced  at  the  Conquest,  but  a  single  his  eourt,  is  a  point  on  which  there  seems  not  to  be  very 
manor,  or  two  adjacent  manors,  granted  to  them.  I  accurate  notions  in  some  of  tho  writers  who  have  treated  on 

All  these  persons,  the  earls  included,  were  the  barons,  or    this  subject ;  and  a  similar  want  of  precision  is  discernihle 
formed  the  baronage,  of  England.    Whether  the  tenancy    in  the  attempt  at  explaining  how  to  the  great  court  baron 


liscrimmatory  circumstance  between  two  classes  of  persons  '  recognized  in  charters  of  some  of  the  earliest  N«>rman  sove- 
vho  appear  in  early  documents — the  greater  and  the  lesser  '  reigns.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  lie  admitted  by  all  who 
batons;  but  a  better  explanation  of  this  distinction  may  have  attended  to  this  subject,  that  the  same  persons  who 
be  given.  In  the  larger  tenancies,  the  persons  who  held  were  bound  to  suit  and  service  in  the  king's  court  const i- 
them  granted  out  portions  to  be  held  of  them  by  other  tuted  those  assemblies  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  ))arlia- 
parties  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  they  held  of  the  ments,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  all  our  early  chronirlers, 
icing.  As  they  had  to  furnish  a  quota  of  men  when  the  in  which  there  were  deliberations  on  affairs  touching  tho 
king  called  upon  them,  so  they  requireil  their  tenants  to  common  interest,  and  where  the  power  was  vested  (d  im- 
fUrnish  men  equipped  for  military  ser\-ice  proportionate  to  posing  levies  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  public  s^Tvice. 
the  extent  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  when  the  king  called  It  is  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  all  who  wi^h  to  sere  tliroii<:h 
upon  them.  As  they  had  to  perlbrm  civil  senices  of  vari-  what  processes  and  changes  the  great  institutions  of  the 
Dus  kinds  for  the  king,  so  they  ap)K)inted  certain  ser^'ices  of  country  have  become  what  we  now  see  them,  tliat  the 
Ihe  same  kind  to  be  performed  by  their  tenants  to  them-  number  of  public  records  which  have  descended  to  us  fruin 
lelves.  As  they  had  to  do  homage  from  time  to  time  to  the  first  hundred  and  Afty  years  after  the  conquest  is  so 
the  king,  and  to  attend  in  his  court  for  the  administra-  '  exceedingly  small,  and  that  those  which  remain  affonl  so 
tion  of  justice  and  for  other  business  touching  the  com-  little  information  respecting  this  most  hitercsting  point  of 
mon  interest,  so  they  required  the  presence  of  their  tenants    inquiry. 


to  acknowledge  their  subjection  and  to  assist  in  the  ad-  I  fhere  is,  however,  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  parlia- 
ninistration  of  that  portion  of  public  justice  which  the  |  ment  of  the  early  Norman  kings  did  consist  ori^xinallx  ut  tlie 
sovereign  power  allowwl  the  great  tenants  to  administer,  persons  who  were  bound  to  service  in  tho  king's  eouri  by  the 
rhe  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  in  so  many  parts  of  the  tenure  of  their  lands.  But  when  we  come  to  tin*  reign  of 
»)untry,  were  the  seats  of  these  great  tenants,  where  they  Kin«r  Edward  I.,  and  obtain  some  precise  information  re- 
lieM  their  courts,  received  the  homage,  and  administered  spec^ting  the  individuals  who  sat  in  parliament,  wo,  do  nut 
iustice,  and  were  to  tho  surrounding  homagers  what  West-  |  find  that  they  were  the  whole  body  of  the  then  eM^tini; 
minster  Hall,  a  part  of  the  court  of  the  early  kings  of  Eng-  ■  tenantry  in  chief,  but  rather  a  selection  from  tliat  IhhIv,  ami 
and,  was  to  the  tenantry  in  chief.  Tiie  Karl  of  Chester  is  that  there  were  among  those  who  came  by  the  kin^  ^  suni- 
laid  to  have  thus  suhinfeudcHl  only  eiijht  persons  in  the  vast  mons,  and  not  by  the  election  and  deputation  of  the  |KM»|»le, 
ixtent  of  territory  which  the  Concjueror  granted  to  him.  some  who  did  not  hold  tenancies  in  chief  at  all.  Toarrount 
rhcM*  had,  accordingly,  each  very  large  tracts,  and  they  for  this,  it  has  been  the  trcnerally  rect^ivcd  opinion,  that  the 
formed,  with  four  superiors  of  reli;;ious  houses,  the  court, or,  increase  of  the  number  of  the  tenants  in  chief  (for  when  a 
u  it  is  soniutinics  called,  the  parliament  of  the  Earls  of  fet;  fell  among  eo-lieircr'^ws  it  increased  the  number  of  surh 
Jhe»ter.  These  persons  are  frequently  called  the  bar<ms  of  tenants)  rendertnl  it  incuiixenient  to  admit  tlie  whole,  and 
;hat  earldom  :  but  the  number  of  p<'r<oMs  thus  subinfeuded  especially  those  whose  tenancies  were  simietinies  only  the 
A'as  usually  greater,  and  the  tenancies  eonse«|uently  smaller,  fraction  of  the  fraction  of  the  fee  oriirinally  irrantrd  :  iind 
riiey  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  Norman  origin,  the  that  the  banms  and  the  king,  tbrnugh  a  si-nse  of  niutu.it 
[K'rsonul  attendants,  it  may  1m>  presumed,  of  the  great  tenant.  I  convenience,  agreinl  t'l  dispense  with  the  atimrlanre 
There  is  no  authentic  register  of  them,  as  then*  is  of  the  of  some  of  tho  smaller  tenants.  Others  have  rerrMfd  th«» 
tenants  ni  chief;  but  the  names  of  ninny  of  them  may  be  change  to  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Kini:  Henrv  HI.  : 
collected  from  the  charters  of  their  chief  lords,  to  which  they  when  the  king,  having  broken  the  slrenirth  <if  the  bar.»ii««  at 
•rere,  m  most  instances,  the  witnesses.  These,  it  is  pre-  the  battle  of  Evesham,  established  a  principle  of  M-ltciitm. 
turned,  ctmstitute  the  class  of  persons  who  an^  meant  by  the  summoning  only  those  among  the  barons  ulunn  he  (hiuhI 
Leaser  Banins,  when  that  term  is  used  by  writi'rs  who  aim  most  devoted  to  his  interest.  It  is  matter  of  jn^i  sur|«ii-e. 
it  prerision.  '  that  points  of  such  importance  as  these  in  the  ei»n^tiiiiiion:»l 

Many  tif  these  T.4»sser  Ban>ns,  or  Barons  of  the  Barons,  '  history  of  the  country  should  lie  left  to  c«inje«tun- :  and 
jei'uine  the  pn.geniiors  of  families  of  pre-etninent  rank  and  espcM-ially,  as  from  time  to  time  claims  are  i)ri*-iMie'l  p. 
••m.sequenee  in  the  c(»untry.  For  instance,  the  posterity  i>f  ,  parliament  by  |ierst)ns  who  assert  a  riu'ht  to  sit  iIhti*  a^  Ik-ii.l; 
Sigellus.  the  Baron  *)f  llalt-Hi,  one  of  the  eight  of  the  !  barons  by  tenure:  that  is.  ihtmiua  who  liolil  laiwl>  iniiiir- 
•ounty  of  Chester.  tliMU«b  the  unexpected  extinction  of  the  '  diately  of  the  king,  atid  whose  ancestors,  it  is  alltjji'il.  s.ir 
nale  posterity  of  llbertde  Laci,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  by  \irtue  of  such  tenure.  The  comniitii***  of  the  II.-ii-i  ^^',' 
:enantii  in  chief  beneath  the  dignitv  of  an  earl,  and  whose  :  Lcirds,  which  sat  during  several  sesni-.U'*  ot  p:ii!iuiMfnt  i.i 
.•astle  of  Pontefract,  thoiiijh  in  ruin's,  still  shows  the  rank  j  collect  from  chronicle,  nronl.  and  jonrnil  vwry  ihnu 
ind  imp'iriance  of  its  early  owners,  biiMinc  possesscMl  of  the    which  ccnild  be  found  toiichum  the  tliyin'v  of  a  |UTr  "t   iln 


;reat  tenancy  of  the  I^icis,  assumed  that  name  as  the  hero- 
htary  distinction.  marrio<l  an  heiress  of  the  Earls  of  Lnicoln, 
ind  so  aequired  that  earldom ;  and  when  at  length  they 
mtled  ni  d  female  heiress,  she  was  married  to  Thomas,  Hon 


realm,  made  a  very  vohiminnus  an-l  wry  ins;nii'ti\e  Ki|ii»ri 
in  181?).  This  has  hem  followed  li>  rei)')riN  I'li  tin*  ".iine 
subject  by  other  committees.  They  all  conte'*?*  tliat  nic.it  «»h- 
scuritv  rests   u|»on  the   ori<;ii\al   «'on««liinti"ii  nf  p.u  I:  iitnur. 


s.  indeed,  of  the  tenanis  in  chief,  or  greater  barons,  'among  the  unexamined  reeords  of  the  riMlm  snu.-.hr  - 
replenishe<l  fnmi  tho  class  of  the  lesser  barcjns;  as  in  |  which  may  elear  away  at  U-ast  a  |H.rnon  tA'  iln-  .»i.M-m  i> 
•ourse  of  nature  cases  arose  in  which  there  was  only    wliieh  rots  ui>i)n  it.     [See   Ljuds,  llm  sk  ii-,  aii>l   V\.- 


jfEdmonl,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  King  Henr>  III.    The  !  and   suppose  the  prohabilil\  that   there  nia>  Mill    I..-  t  iml 

were 

the  JtHii 

fera-ilo  lisue  to  inherit.     But  even  their  own  tenancies  were  liamknt.] 

nometimes  so  extensive,  that  they  were  enabled  to  exhibit  a  We  are   now   arri\od  at   a   time  when  ilu-  wnnl  A./-..// 

miniature  representation  of  the  state  and  court  of  their  chief:  acquiredaseti.se  Mill   more  rest  net.. hI  than  thui«lii«!i   t.-i^ 

they  aifeoterl  to  subinfeud  ;  to  have  their  tenants  doing  suit  hitherto  belonged  to  it.    Later  than  the  rem  n  of  Kii^*  .nl  1 1. 

and  service:  andiniHunt  of  fact,  many  of  the  smaller  manors  we  seldom  find  the  word  fmtnn  uf^\  in  the  rh:  lurl.^  i. 

at  the  present  day  are  but  tenures  under  the  lesser  barons,  designate  the  whole  of  that  fnrmiduble  UhIv  who  wcic  iu-\t 
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in  dignity  to  the  king  himself,  who  foimed  his  army  and 
his  legislative  assembly,  and  who  forced  the  monarch  to 
yield  points  of  liberty  either  to  themselves  as  a  class,  or  to 
the  whole  community  of  Englishmen.  The  counts  or  earls, 
from  this  time,  stand  out  more  prominently  as  a  distinct 
order.  There  were  next  introduced  into  that  assembly  per- 
sons under  the  denomination  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and 
viscounts ;  to  all  of  whom  was  given  a  precedence  before 
those  barons  who  had  not  any  dignity,  strictly  so  called, 
annexed  to  the  service  which  they  had  to  render  in  parlia- 
ment. The  baron  became  the  lowest  denomination  in  the 
assembly  of  peers,  possessing  the  same  rights  of  discussing 
and  voting  with  any  other  member  of  the  house,  but  remain- 
ing destitute  of  those  honorary  titles  and  distinctions  the 
possession  of  which  entitled  others  to  step  before  him.  The 
term  also  ceased  to  be  applied  to  those  persons  who,  posses- 
sing a  tenancy  in  chief,  were  yet  not  summoned  by  the  king 
to  attend  the  parliament;  and  the  right  or  duty  of  attend- 
ance, from  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.,  has  been  founde<l, 
not,  as  antiently,  upon  the  tenure,  but  on  the  writ  which  the 
king  issued  commanding  their  attendance. 

Out  of  this  has  arisen  the  expression  barons  by  writ. 
The  king  issued  his  writ  to  certain  persons  to  attend  in 
parliament,  and  the  production  of  that  writ  constituted  their 
right  to  sit  and  vote  there.  Copies  of  these  writs  were  taken, 
and  are  entered  on  what  is  called  the  close  roll  at  the  Tower. 
The  earliest  are  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.,  in  the  forty-ninth  of  his  reign,  when  the  king 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
did  what  he  pleased  in  the  king's  name.  There  are  many 
such  writs  existing  in  the  copies  taken  of  them,  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  and  all  subsequent  kings,  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  are  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  prior  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  many  abbots  and 
priors,  the  carls  and  peers  of  the  higher  dignities  as  they 
were  introduced  into  the  peerage,  and  toa  nundber  of  persons 
by  their  names  only ;  as  William  de  Vescy,  Henry  de 
Cobham,  Ralph  Filzwilliam,  William  la  Zouch,  and  the 
like ;  portions  of  the  baronage  whom  the  king  chose  to  call 
to  his  councils.  Upon  this  the  question  arises,  whether 
when  a  person  who  was  a  baron  by  tenure  received  the 
king's  writ  to  repair  to  the  parliament,  the  receipt  of  the 
writ,  and  obedience  to  it,  created  in  him  a  dignity  as  a 
lord  of  parliament  which  adhered  to  him  during  his  life, 
and  was  transmitted  to  his  heir.  Upon  tliis  question  the 
received  opinion  undoubtedly  has  been,  that  a  heritable 
dignity  was  created ;  that  once  a  baron,  by  sitting  under 
authority  of  the  king's  writ,  always  a  baron  ;  and  that  the 
barony  would  endure  as  long  as  there  were  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  king*s  writ  had  issued. 
Upon  this,  the  received  opinion,  there  have  been  many 
a(\)udications  of  claims  to  dignities,  and  yet  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  this  subject  express  very  strong  doubts  re- 
specting the  doctrine,  and  contend  that  there  are  per- 
sons to  whom  the  king's  writ  issued,  and  who  took  their  seat 
accordingly,  to  ^losc  heirs  similar  writs  never  went  forth, 
though  there  was  no  bar  from  nonage,  fatuity,  or  attainder. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strong  fact,  that  we  do  find 
by  the  writs  of  summons,  that  they  were  addressed  to  the 
several  members  of  many  of  the  great  families  of  England, 
as  they  rose  in  successive  generations  to  be  the  heads  of 
their  houses  :  that,  when  it  happened  that  a  female  heiress 
occurred,  her  issue  was  not  unfrequently  set  in  the  place 
in  parliament  which  her  ancestors  had  occupied ;  and 
that  when  the  new  mode  arose  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
of  creating  barons  by  patent,  in  which  a  rij^ht  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  posterity  of  the  person  so  created,  the 
anticnt  barons  who  had  sat  by  virtue  of  the  king's  wvit  to 
them  and  their  ancestors  did  not  apply  for  any  ratification 
of  their  dignity  by  patent,  which  they  would  have  done  had 
they  not  conceived  that  it  was  a  heritable  dignity,  as  secure 
as  that  panted  by  the  king's  patent. 

The  doubt  of  the  Lords'  Committees,  however,  shows  that 
this  is  one  of  the  many  points  touching  the  baron  on  which 
there  is  room  for  question.  The  practice,  however,  has 
been  hitherto  to  admit  that  proof  of  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  ' 
and  of  obedience  to  it.  by  taking  a  seat  in  parliament,  or 
what  is  technically  called  proof  of  sitting,  entitles  the  per- 
son who  is  heir  of  the  body  of  a  ])eri(on  so  summoned  to 
take  his  seat  in  parliament  in  the  place  which  his  ancestor 
ocrupied.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem,  from  the  report  of 
the  J^rds'  Conimitlces,  that  in  cases  in  which  one  person 
only  uf  a  family  has  been    summoned  at  some  remote, 


period,  and  none  of  his  known  poiterity  near  Ui  time^ 
this  was  no  creation  of  the  dignity  cyf  a  baron,  or  of  a 
peer  of  parliament,  which  could  oe  claimed  at  this  diftaan 
of  time  by  any  person,  however  clearly  he  might  show  him- 
self to  be  the  heir  of  the  body  of  the  person  so  aummooid 
But  that,  in  cases  in  which  tlie  writ  and  the  sitting  eaa  hv 
proved  respecting  several  persons  in  succession  in  the  mom 
line,  as  in  Mauley,  Roos,  Fumival,  Clifford,  and  many  other 
families,  there  is  an  heritable  dignity  created,  liable  lo  ao 
defeazancc,  and  that  this  dignity  may  be  claimed  by  ny 
person  who  at  this  day  can  sliow  himself  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  original  writ  issued. 

In  interpreting  the  phrase  heir  of  the  body,  the  anafcar 
of  the  descent  of  the  corporeal  hereditaments  in  the  feuul 
times  is  followed.    That  is,  if  a  person  die  seised  of  the 
dignity  of  baron,  and  leave  a  brother  and  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  the  daughter  shall  inherit  in  preference  to  tbs 
brother,  though  the  dignity  has  been  transmitted  from  some 
person  who  is  ancestor  to  them  both.     This  fact  deaily 
shows  how  close  a  connexion  there  is  between  the  dignity 
and  the  lands,  the  descent  of  both  bein^  regulated  by  the 
same  principle.    The  consequence  of  this  principle  ta,  that 
through  a  portion  of  the  baronage  there  has  been  an  intro- 
duction of  now  families  into  the  peerage  without  tbe sanction 
of  the  crown ;  for  the  heiress  of  one  of  these  Vaxcmies  may 
now  bestow  herself  in  marriage  at  her  pleasure :  and  though 
it  is  not  held  that  the  husband  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
tenancy  by  courtesy  principle  (though  doubts  are  enter- 
tained on  this  point),  yet,  the  issue  of  the  husband  may  un- 
doubtedly, whoever  he  may  be,  take  his  place  in  parliament 
in  the  seat  which  his  mother  would  have  occupied  had  she 
been  a  male.     Practically,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  cook 
position  of  the  House  of  Peers  has  been  very  small  indeed. 

The  case  of  co-heiresses  demands  a  dUtinct  notice,  be- 
cause it  will  lead  to  the  explanation  of  a  phrase  which  is 
often  used  by  persons  who  seem  not  to  have  very  distinct 
notions  concerning  what  is  implied  by  it.    Lands  may  W 
divided,  but  a  dignity  is  by  its  very  nature  indivisible.  Tnv, 
if  the  representative  of  one  of  the  anticnt  barons  of  nariis- 
ment  die,  leaving  four  daughters  and  no  son,  his  lands  msr 
be  divided  in  enual  portions  among  them,  and  would  le 
so  divided  according  to  the  principle  of  the  feudal  sisleBk 
But  the  dignity  could  not  he  divided ;  and  as  the  pmciple 
of  that  system  was  against  any  distinction   among  co- 
heiresses, (reser^'ing  the  occurrence  in  the  course  of  natnm 
of  persons  dying  leaving  no  son  but  several  daughters,  lobe 
the  means  of  preventing  the  too  great  accuraulatioa  af 
lands  in  the  same  person,  and  of  breaking  up  from  time  to 
time  the  great  tenancies,)  it  made  no  provision  that  either 
the  caput  baroni/e,  or  a  dignity  that  was  indivisible,  should 
descend  to  the  eldest,  or  any  daughter  in  preference  to  her 
sisters.    It  therefore  fell  into  abeyance^  [See  AssTAifCB.} 
It  was  not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  it  lay  in  a  sort  of 
silent  partition  among  the  sisters ;  and  in  this  dormant,  bat 
not  dead  state,  it  lav  among  the  posterity  of  the  sisters.    But 
if  three  of  the  four  died  without  leaving  issue,  or  if  aftwa  few 
generations  the  issue  of  three  of  them  became  utterly  extiad;. 
the  barony  would  then  revive,  and  the  surviving  sister,  if 
alive,  or  the  next  heir  of  her  body,  would  become  entitledl 
to  the  dignity,  and  might,  on  proof  of  the  necessary  fgcls^ 
claim  a  writ  of  summonses  if  there  had  been  no  suspension. 
Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  royal  prprogative  to  deiermt'ne  mm 
abeyance  ;  that  is,  the  king  may  select  one<tf  the  daughters^ 
and  give  to  her  the  place,  state,  and  precedency  which  be- 
longed to  her  father ;  and  then  the  barony  will  descend  to 
the  several  heirs  in  succession  of  her  body,  as  entire  as  if 
there  had  never  been  any  slate  of  abeyance.    But  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rij^hts  of  the  other  co-heira,  who,  and 
whnse  posterity,  remain  in  precisolv  tlie  same  position  in 
which  they  sioixl  belore  the  king  determined  the  abeyancoi 
"i/.v^"*"  ^^  ^  particular  branch.      In  this  way  the  barony 
of  Clifford,  which  has  several  times  fallen  into  abeyance,  has 
been  lately  jriven  by  tlie  king  to  a  co-heir.    The  same  was: 
the  case  with  the  Iwrrmies  of  Roos  and  Bemera.  and  in- 
deed It  IS  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exercise  of  this  pre* 
rogative  of  the  crown  thai  we  owe  the  presence  in  the  Houses 
of  1  eers  of  barons  who  take  their  fieats  at  ihe  head  of  th» 
benrii,  and  date  their  sittings  from  tiio  fourteenth  and  lbir« 
teenth  centuries. 

The  principle  of  the  feudal  law.  which  was  favnurnbto  to» 
the  clamis  of  females,  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  noble  houses. 
The  great  family  which  spring's  from  Hugh  Capet,  and  m> 
few  other  great  faniilios  of  the  Continent,  havr  bad  Uu^ 
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address  to  escape  from  the  operation  of  the  principle  by 
availing  themselves  of  what  is  called  the  Salic  Law ;  and  to 
tliis  is  owing  that  they  still  hold  the  rank  in  which  we  now 
see  tliero,  a  thousand  years  after  they  first  became  illus- 
trious.    This  must  have  l>een  early  perceived  in  England, 
and  it  was  probably  this  consideration  which  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  class  of  barons,  the  descent  of  whose  dignity 
•hould  not  be  regulated  b>  the  principle  of  the  feudal  descent 
of  hereditaments,  but  should  be  united  inseparably  with  the 
male  line  of  persons  issuing  from  the  stork  of  the  original 
grantee.    This  innovation  is  believed  to  have  first  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  who  in  his  eleventh 
vear  created  John  Reauchamp  of  Holt  a  baron,  not  merely 
by  writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  but  by  a  patent,  in  whicn 
it  was  declared  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  state,  style,  and 
dignity  of  a  baron,  and  that  the  same  state,  style,  and  dig- 
nity should  descend  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  body.    Thus 
and  at  this  time  the  class  of  barons  by  patent  arose.     The 
precedent  thus  set  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  followed 
an  the  subsequent  reigns ;  and  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  persons  who  now  occupy  the  barons*  bench  in  parliament 
are  the  male  repretientatives  of  persons  on  whom  the  dignity 
has  been  conferred,  accompanied  by  a  patent,  which  directs 
the  course  of  its  descent  to  be  in  the  male  heirs  for  the 
time  being  of  the  original  grantee  ;  and  that  should  it  ever 
happen  that  they  are  exhausted,  the  dignity  becomes  extinct. 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the 
privileges  of  the  barons,  which  in  no  respect  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  component  parts  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
[See  PiKRs  OP  THK  Realm.] 

The  principal  writers  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  are, 
John  8e]den,  in  his  work  entitled  Titles  of  Honour,  first 
published  in  1614;  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  work 
entitled  Archeeologus,  in  modtim  Olossarii,  folio,  1626; 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage  of  England, 
3  volumes  folio,  1675  and  1C76;  and  in  his  Perfect 
Copy  of  all  Summonses  of  the  Nobility  to  the  Great 
Councils  and  Parliament  of  this  Realm,  from  the 
49th  of  Henry  11/,,  until  these  present  times,  folio,  1685 ; 
Proceedings,  Precedents,  and  Arguments  on  Claims  and 
Con  trover  ties  concerning  Banmies  by  Writ,  and  other 
Honours,  by  Arthur  Collins,  Esq.,  folio,  1734;  A  Treatise 
on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Dignities  or  Titles  of  Ho- 
nour, by  WiUiam  Cruise,  8vo.,  2nd  edit.,  1823  ;  llewtrt  on 
the  Proceedings  on  the  Claim  to  the  Barony  of  Lisle,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  8vo.,  1829.  But 
the  most  complete  information  on  this  subje<^t  is  contained 
in  the  printed  Report  from  the  Lord**  Committees,  ap- 
pointed to  search  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  Rolls  of 
Parliament,  and  other  Records  and  Documents,  fur  all 
matters  touching  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Reidm, 

The  word  barony  is  \^ed  in  the  preceding  article  only  in 
its  sense  of  a  dignity  inlierent  in  a  person :  but  the  antient 
law-writers  s|)eak  of  persons  holding  lands  by  barony,  which 
means  by  the  senice  of  attending  the  king  in  his  courts  as 
baroni.     The  research  of  the  Lords'  Committees   has  not 
enabled  them  to  trace  out  any  H|)ecillc  distinction  between 
what  is  called  a  tenure  by  hai-ony  and  a  tenure  by  military 
mnd  other  services  incident  to  a  tenancy  in  chief.     The 
Hiltons  in   the  north,   who   held   by  barony,  have  iK^en 
frequently  calknl  the  Barons  of  Hilton,  thoii)i;h  they  had 
lie\'er,  as  far  as  is  known,  summons  to  parlinnicnt,  or  en- 
joyed anv  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  a  peer  of  the  I 
realm.    Burford  in  Shropshire  is  also  called  a  barony,  and  its 
former  lords,  the  Coniwalls,  who  were  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  royal  house  of  England,  were  called,  in  instruments 
of  authority,  barons  of  Burfonl,  but  had  never  summons  to 
parliament  nor  privileges  of  ])eeragc.     Rarnny  is  aUo  some- 
times, but  rarely,  used  in  England  for  the  lan<ls  which  form 
the  tenancy  of  a  baron,  and  especially  when  the  baron  has 
any  kind  uf  territorial  addition  to  his  name  taken  from  the 
place,  and  is  not  summoned  merely  bv  his  chri.'ttian  and  I 
aumame.    This  seems,  however,  to  be  done  rather  in  com-  I 
mon  parlance  than  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  established  local 
designations  of  the  country.     The  head  of  a  Itar'tny  (caput  : 
haronitr)  is,  however,  an  acknowledged  and  well  defined 
term.     It  designatps  the  castle  or  chief  house  of  the  baron, 
the  place  in  which  hii  courts  were  held,  where  the  services  j 
of  his  tenants  were  rendered,  and  where,  ni  fact,  he  resided,  i 
The  cantles  of  England  were  heails  of  baronies,  and  there  ! 
was  this  peculiarity  respecting  them, — that  they  couM  not 
be  put  in  dower,  and  that  if  it  happened  that  the  lands  were  ' 
lo  be  partitioned  among  co-heiresses,  the  head  of  the  barony  , 


was  not  to  be  dismembered,  but  to  pass  entire  to  some  one 
of  the  sihters. 

Barony  is  used  in  Ireland  for  a  subdivision  of  the  coun- 
ties :  they  reckon  252  of  the  districts  called  baronies.  Ba- 
rony here  is  equivalent  to  what  is  meant  by  hundred  or 
wapentake  in  England. 

it  remains  to  notice  three  peculiar  uses  of  the  word 
baron : — 

1.  The  chief  citizens  of  London,  York,  and  of  some  other 
places  in  which  the  citizens  possess  peculiar  iVanchises, 
are  called  in  early  charters  not  unfrequently  by  the  name  of 
•  the  barons'  of  the  place.  This  may  arise  either  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  persons  only  being  intended  who  were 
the  chief  men  of  the  place ;  or  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
barons,  homagers  of  the  king,  bound  to  certain  suit  and 
service  to  the  king,  as  it  is  known  the  citizens  of  I^ndon 
were  and  still  are. 

2.  The  Bufvns  of  the  Cinque  Ports  are  so  called,  pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason  that  the  citizens  of  London  and 
of  other  privileged  places  are  so  called.  The  Cinque  Porta, 
uhich  were  Hastings,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sand- 
wich (to  which  afterwards  Rye  and  Winchilsea  were  added), 
being  ports  op|K)$ite  to  Franco,  were  regarded  by  the  early 
kings  as  places  of  great  importance,  and  were  consequently 
put  under  a  peculiar  governance,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges.  The  freemen  of  these  ports  were  barons  of  the 
king,  and  they  had  the  service  imposed  upon  them  of  bear- 
ing the  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  king  on  the  day  of  hi's 
coronation.  Here  was  the  feudal  sen-ice  which  marked 
them  as  persons  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  king's 
liarons.  Those  sent  of  themselves  to  parhament,  though 
sitting  in  the  lower  house,  might  bo  expected  to  retain 
their  appellation  of  barons. 

3.  The  Barons  of  the  Excliequer.  The  four  judges  in 
that  court  are  so  called,  and  one  of  them  the  Chtef  Baron. 
The  court  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  Conquest, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  judges  were  so  denominated  from 
the  beginning.  They  are  called  barons  in  the  earliest  Ex* 
chequer  record,  namely,  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I.  It 
may  here  mean  no  more  than  the  men,  that  is,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Exchequer.  For  their  functions  and  duties  seg 
Exchequer. 

BA'RON  AGE.  This  term  is  used,  not  so  much  to  dc« 
scribe  the  collective  body  of  the  barons  in  the  restricted 
sense  which  now  belongs  to  the  word  as  signifying  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  England,  but  the 
whole  of  that  nobility  taken  collectively,  without  regard  to 
the  distinction  of  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons,  all  of  whom  form  what  is  now  sometimes  called  the 
baronage. 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  whole  range  of  Enqlish  hiSx 
torical  literature,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  short  notice  of 
which,  we  have  introduced  an  article  Vtndcr  this  word. 
We  allude  to  The  Baronage  nf  Ktiglaud,  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  who  was  the  Norroy  King  at  Arms,  and  one  of 
the  last  suivivors  of  those  eminent  antiquarian  scholars 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  raised  so  high  the  reputa- 
tion of  England  for  that  particular  species  of  learning. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  was  the  author  of  many  other 
works,  but  his  history  of  the  baronage  of  England  is  the 
one  to  which  reference  is  more  frequently  made :  and  there 
is  this  peculiarity  belonging  to  his  labours,  that  the  Baron- 
ago  is  quoted  by  all  subsequent  writers  as  a  book  of  the 
highest  authority ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  proved  a  great  reser- 
voir of  information  concerning  the  families  who,  from  the 
beginning,  have  formed  the  baronage  of  England,  from 
which  all  later  writers  have  drawn  freely. 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  1G75  ;  the  second  and 
third,  \\hich  form  together  a  volume  not  so  large  as  the 
first,  in  1G76.  The  work  professes  to  contain  an  account  of 
all  the  families  who  had  been  at  any  period  barons  by  te- 
nure, barons  by  writ  of  summons,  or  barons  by  ^mtent, 
together  with  all  other  families  who  had  enjoyed  titles  of 
higher  dignity,  lH?ginning  with  the  earl  of  the  Saxon  times. 

It  was  an  undertaking  of  infinite  labour,  but  Duirdale 
was  an  indefatigable  mt.n.  Nothing  like  it  had  l)efore 
appeared.  Ac<*ounts  of  the  higher  onlers  of  the  English 
nobility  had  been  given  before  his  time  in  the  works  of 
Milles,  Brixiko,  and  Vincent,  but  these  accounts  are  exces- 
sively meagre,  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  going  beyond  the 
Htaieuient  of  genealogical  particulars,  or  the  most  prominent 
facu  in  the  Fives  of  the  |)ensons  who  had  held  thoae  dif^ 
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\*imh  ^ryiM.'  ri*ap«fi'tiii|E  liiuoxrniM-  «i|  tin-  iii>4l  i-ren-^-ilivf,  1  NapU-^;  Imt  ilu;  ir.-ui  m-*  .  I  ii..,i  ki..tf.i.ui  iiplurtil  l.i*  Ijihi-r 

••rin  t..  h.t\i' itiaiiMiii'.l  a  it-i.iv.ili -ii  in  ihi' i^!<Ui' iif  {i.iti  iii.^,  ,  I'l  It  at  >\(    luiu  in  1  i.ir  i..  |<.    ,.,  .    .|i.   .    j,,.  ,      j ,  ,|  |i,„^ 

1-1  i.  '  tiioff  Ml  |-i-   taixiii  I  l.;i  lln-   .'"lii  Ml   Nu^L'iiil'fi.    hilj.  '  fciU'liif*  i.;:  Ii  r  i'lr- ir  (i.-:  I.  .i::.  :  .     .',   m."      .■...,    'i"      ■■ 

J  '''''•■■a  it'l  I'ltftlA  ^1  ■ 

\ii.«  II  I'.KiiMi  ilui  ::•  mil  iiii  :i  Mill- ii.lr  ••l.itil  ii.liMlic  iTiki,  lli  rr   lir  |'..i  i  .1   h.iii^i  ll   i.:.'l.  :    ;    »     •,.    ;  ...      I    S:    l*;..lin 

|j..ii.ii.u    ill   il.f   »iit.lit  iiiiii  i\  ii.r.     A?    lii.-*  i.i.iii1i«r  ti.- \  111-   Ni  n.   i-'i.uil.  r   ••!'  lli*-   ii-i.^.ij.;     i.   .i    •    .    J':..:.iv.ln 

>■ ''      '  =  "1  ^"i  - 'Mif  >••  If*:    .41.1    i!    w.iv  i.-i  t.l:   h.jj.  a  i.lLr  wli»Mii.  .ii[i  r  ':..■  w.i^  unKii..r.l  |m.v -l.  :-■  ;..i^  ^::     ;.  !    i,V,i.  i 

'»i.ii.«  i..^-  -U-.itii  lit    Km;:  J. mil*,  tluil  l..*.   ni.inl>i.r  ut  l\«>>  l"  l..i' ti».._-ii^  ii: -n  .i|  ti*i  i  i.iin  i»  .  i  >t.  .I..:.;i  i-n   H.r  r    ;  m 

K..:i;n  1  I.  I-  .■..ii.|i:.  Ul.  lii.,1  r:l>.     M.  '..:i..i.l  i;.«  rt   !.:;   r;ii.i-.l..  :i  1..-  ». .  .*:... I. ^ 

lit  iiii  III.  ri'  » -•'.i  uiul  pi-iiii-..  lln-i  onlrr  1.  <.  mi.liit;.hi'  {■i;:riil  i..  il.i  i  i.iir  .i  ••!  S.mt.iMiiii  il.  ...i  \".«.l  «.  ;.i  In 
I.'  hi.-l.li.  al*..!!-.  Miii-i-  ilx  .-il.il.lii'.jmri.f.  1J..I  llu'  til-  1 /•  :.  Si.  r....i|i  •■•  /^*  n.  \.  .:..  z  ..i.  i  .I-i.m  tl..-  .-liirc  l•!■.-i.- 
t  -  •  .lU  j1Ut.iIiii|i-«  li-i^i*  taki  u  )•!»•  i- :  I.  '1  lurr  li.i^  1m-i'||  II  I  |^  i:  <i  ol  ll.i*  I  ..t»:ri  j.il  .;»  ■  1  I  ..•  I  Ji  it-  ,  \  .  ..|;i.  in'r.l  H.tr-i- 
ii'l:i-n  IPL'  lu  lilt-  lii.:ii'-iTl«  '  lii.u'li.  .1.  V.  i...  '.     \  ll.f  tiu^Wial  i.-.,    1,;,    .:;,.     ..;.    .....I    I'    |..   i;,j.,.  1.!    VIII.  I..  !  .  ;.:\    iiit- 

I  •iiij'i'  I  «a^  l-t  ill-  liii-  iiliiil  III' ll.r  liMii':  ■  r  ii:  p..L>i.lH  |^.|||•||.      j:..\,.i    h.,-   .i r.  ■  ..[    .,   n,.     t.i..r  a::?.-  i^.-i-ir   ]I  ::•  !.:'..•«  lii<« 

Kv«  II  t.'iu  r<tiin'li  i  }i..ii^-ll   'ill  1.  I  .liir  ir  L  • '.ii.-.  j- .;i  I  iilic-  • 'i.i:i  .->.■,..  ■i\  .i-..  ,:  ium  i    I:..- .',  ^.nU  .•:  ,  i..I      ,1.1    i,.-  Mh, 

I'litli.^tr.    lor   at  li.h   •!-   illi    l.v.i    1m.!]>1iii1    .il:<i    I'W'    pit-  i.t-*  I  •    n.  .i:.  i    l^jt.-.ilx   i;ia.*i«    l...ij    Ii    .a:.ii.  i'.    I,.-     ■       '!           -#■.■. 

II  .'l  Iii'.-U  f«»U«il.  '1  i.O  f\»  I.-'  wa>  llii!  r\r.al  .1  I .  i-  I  ;  ..|i  ;!..■  li.  .:.i.:  liiini-lil  \  I  !  1.  ..i  l'i-:.li..  ..  i.  ■  I.  m1 
i«.ii  'nflt  had  Lhvu  aih.iui*.  li  l-i  i  ■  ;i-.i  r  ■!  j./.j  ■••.  .ii.<I  lliat  !..i!\  \  l«  -  :i,  U.i- i  :..  i.i*--  i  i  1.-  i!  i.  •:,  i,  i  ■■  .  ■  i  :  thf 
ill  ■•>  v.irani'M*«i  ucrt'  ru.iti-'I.  uiiK  I.  llu-  i.i:i^  ...i.-*  I  l.li  il\  S;  jIi.i.  '•  ■■]■!■. .-■  1  !.  .1.  .-t.  n  ..i,  .  ■  -i.ii:  .  !  i  *li'..';>.  />  ■ 
I  ■  !.il.  U'.;l  Iiii^  »i;rrf.*.i.  K.:.  ■  (  l.:«i !  ■'»  I.,  .-m.. -i  |...!i  tils  M-  /i  ir  /.,-.  ^.  /  ".-i.  .  ;ij  v.  !i  .  ;»  I.,  i.  ■!  .i  _:..i  1  .u  m.-:  tin' .  I.mii 
.it  •.!»  liloa^iin*;  uiiil  llu-  i.ii.it:  .  r  .i-wi.l  Im  :  .-i  i.io  •!•  atii  <1  ^I'.i.h  :.i  i  ::  l..i.j-l  .::i.  Wa:  :.i..^  ^  i.i--.  i.t  .i||i!.i  tt.ijii 
H./ixiiiili  il  1. 1  \\j\iv  liuiiilri-<l  aail  KlU -■  i;.-h:.  l.itii'  k.iu'-  *•>  -ii.K  wiiktiii  1  l.i'>  I  'li^l.tu:: 'h.  ..i.<i  lp-  >'  •-•i  .it  1\  ii.c. 
hjL\v  ii  .1  tUtiiJk'ht  ll.-iji»tlM-  li..':u.l  :\  li..-  •  i  i..s.  i.ljiu-  Ji;:,i'  .;Mii.  I  mi;.  .i^.*  I  ^imv  v.j'ni  \»  .ir-*  ..:•  1  i;;::.!  ii:- Ml;*, 
oriK^'tkl  r"Uipa«t  ;  aii'l  itir  i:..:ii1m  i  .•:  !..i  .jIk.^  i.;  ,■;.,,  :»i.il  wa*  i;.:r:ii'.l  m  lli- i..iij.  !i  i  I"  Sai.ia  Maria  lU'lLi  \  alii- 
o:ili-i    It  ||.|\\    uiiiliTntii  k1    In  \i.\\v  III  «  l!iiT  i::ii.i  lii.iv.  tin'  t    !!  :.  uu  tl:>-  I    (It  ul  .l.,lv. 

will  ill'  tlio   kiiifj     'J.   [ii  tlu' t.iiM'  't   K.:.^  (  naiii  «   II.   ('...>  )^li   n.us  vv  ^n  a  in  ni  i  I  >,i:i    !•<  f...  1 » .  ^u  .it  ]M>il>.t\,  learn* 

tut'.oiii   wa«   III   rt'iiiit  till-  ]i.i>ii.iii  •<:  t.  <    p:   ;,r\    !.  r  ti.i'  ihl:.    aii*!    i  xd  i -iu-    i>M>i.Mu'.    x^ii'   It:-  ..nil    ^\iiii    !iiKfi«.!« 

ru|i|iiil  III  the  ktiltlu'r>  ;   siinl  a  <^.i:i  ':.t  *.  >.  I  ..^  i.  :  ,  .^^i  n  is  i:i  !:.i;    *>(i\iir  il   l!.i-  r-  ..n  h   t  •  \;i..ili  \.v  \  \-\  m:^  1.  a:i<l    iti 

l»  •«    iiwavi  uii<Il'|-»Ii>>iI  I't  ;i<'(->>iii|i  i:.y   ll  i*   ::i,i'liil.    {i.liii  r'r.nirii:  ».,•  ivii. -■  is;.i  al  .ii.t:.|!i.l\ .     IIi-  luil^  .:i.  i.  i.i^iu>l 

01  ii.trutii'try.     3.  'Ihe  ru'.i?  ut  ni|Uii:u^  l>:i'i>:  .•:  i  ..at  a.ui.nir  <'.«••;.:'«  I   w   iK.  1..-  ./.■,/;/■«    /."    ^  w  .«.'/'-i,  vi  i.i  ii    l.o  n^i 

fur  ihri-tf  iltbri'iilt  has  in  nuiniriii-  .n-ii  -  r-   i.i»i  li-rii  in-  tl:..:\  j.-.-is  .  i  .  .', ,  ;;:.'•  •.iiiun.ii'l  i  r  l^lll\  m  ;■!'*  i  ••.'•!  iiiii^ 

Mktfiliiti.      Kilt  Hit li  tliCM!  vai.  it,i..i«.  llifi'-.  Ill  Ii  >^r  uia  ip.'il  an*]  'Ii;;'  •L11I4:  \u^  in.  ur.al.-*.      1  hi-  fii^t  v>  luuipul  t;.i«  nurk. 

unrhutiL'i'il.  ^wii  li  I-  ii'.iiiis  tlii>  r.r^i  iiiitur)  ii::rt  (  h:i»t.  uan  |»uli].<»iif(l 

\  ariiiu4  Hnrku  have  hccn  |)i:hli-h«-<l  iV'iita  *-  11^'  .xKMiiits  in  \.'t^^,  l\w  i<v*:iili  aii<l  la-t.MiiU-h  1    im  Iu'Ils  \iiili  thf  ycut 

of  till*  f.iUliilt-H  of  Kn^luinl   wili>    hrl  inu'  !••  t'...*  <-;  IlT.      'ri-.i'  1  l'"^.  'A>Is    l<ii:iU  I  111    Ir-irT.  I, I. ill  r  the  |i 'lit  I':i':iti.'  nt   I*uui  V. 

firtt 'ft  tlicM' UttH  puhU^hi-<l  111  17-JH.  I  iii.ilol  V'/fr' /•'"i-<./if7fi-..«?  I'i.i  m*  tat'iw   \<.li;:i:is  r.  nt.nn   iliit   h..s:iir\    <•!'  tin'   tuthe 

tj    tntiUind,   iho   author  of   vvhii-lt   ^as    A  -.ii,.!    ('••It  ns.  (irol  .ip>*i  .•!  liic  r;.up  li.     IS  n  nius  Icit    iiiater.als  fi^r  tiuvo 

wiii.t-f  siiiiijjr  wurk  on  tht*  /Vf/ii^"*  >>/  /.'/«.:•>"./ l^  l.i'M  in  i>-  ii*   V'linii.i  <».  \wi:i  ii  wt  ri'   ii-«>i   h\    KuM..i'.iUis  (Oiluruo 

hi^  I  i**i(tiualiun.     Il  will  h.s   int(.iilii<n  t'>  li^*-  aii  a'.roiiiii  Ui^    .'ij)  ui  ).:>  I  "i.liiMuti  n  nl  ijaiuinus  s  Ariivili*. 

of  all  till!  fuinihc*  whu  had  cmt  p  -.si'-^nl  ii..»  <;ii;ii\rti '!i.  M  i/zi; -i.t  .ii    rir.:..i  lu'is    iiiiiclivii    dit!i  rriit    work^    of 

uiictluT    tiu'h    cX.iiliiiK    tir   vXtimt.      'lu<>    \>'.i.r..i's     mi'im  Uai>:ii-  -   in    ptiiitaiid    i:::iiins(  i:]i|.     Tiio  t<>lio«inc  art*  the 

|)iiii|,»hiil,  containing  the  iir«t  I '•.'  Ianiil:r<«:    !.ii'  i'.:o  \«ui'k  in '^t  i(u|'.ir;.ii.t  : — \.  .\rnl;/n  '  "jmvi  Ji-.t/ninuTn  itstiiutum, 

w.\.s  h  .(  coriiinucd.     \ii  ]72i  iky]>i'.\\v\  iii\*i\\.f\  Jiui'-n*'hi:if\  (iri-;,iirii   \1II.  ^/it»M  t  ii.'um.  rum    n  •t.iti'ifiiLu^    f'.rM.ntg 

ill  J  \<iluin<-s  I'ontiunuiK  vuluahh'iur ou.it ho:  ihc  finnlu'iiuf  Utinsun.  I'.jI.  Unni.  I  i-rt.    Im.  Viu.  l.>r.   Antw.  I.'i'^'.i,  \  vn. 

ail   L,ir<>ri"t.s  then  exiklinu.     A   third   litit'-uef  i:,t\  UMially  \y.*7,  Hiiin.  lii  !i>.    'J.  .i/ii/ix/r «  Af'''V*M«/fi'i.  t>l.  \i-n.  I.'j'^h- 

rallfd  Wiitton  »,  op|ieiirvd  in  1711.  111  :»  Iufl''*  v  liniu's.  8vo.  \f>o7.    A  M^viiid  ciiti  n  vias  imiiiisln  d,  to!.  Veii.  LVl'i  1.W, 

TiiM  IH  intl>pUlAbl>  tite  Uli'»t  CdlctulU    i'Olll)iiiril.  tllC  tlllil*hC,  f-il'-icl    i•y<lliu^^    )il'«tjii'''«l\ft\   llolll    lh(*    illlhlLIlt     |)ti'n«l't 

■  nd  ti.v  Ix'st  Mork  of  the  kind.  Aiioihi-r  u|»[K-arrd  in  I77j,  in  ul   Ci>i  ::ni-.    Aiit.u>i|),    MliiI/,    Auii'tiTddni.  and   \  I'liice. 

3  \''ii.iiir9  •vio. ;  and  iih.it. t  thv  iMrumnin;:  oi   tin'  proMMii  Titi'  l».-t   cl.iioii   •<!    a'l   i>    il...t    '(•)    I'd.-iifo    Kuwildi,   in 

r4*nini\   ai-pfareil  Mr.  Bftliani'»  an-ouut  of  the   laniilus  of  1'*  ^■*I^'  f<  •■   Lti'ta.  I7.i?  i;ii'.,  tillovxi'd  l.\  un  /tuifj   C'f'i- 

till'  tlii-ii  I'Moiinu  har><net!k.  in  3  xoU.  lio.  f';-«ij//.v,  .1  \>iU.  in!.  I.ui  ■  .1.  I  7.'i7-ir.i'j.  uiid  ..  iMni|>4inA>d  by 

/>ur />ir7f  •/  \'tri  .N'"-. /I. I.  — All  Kin^JaniOn  1.  t^laMishrd  ./'"•  »■'".•/•'/:  A".   /*  Wiiv'i  •■''-m//i  f\f  \.  /I'i/wiii  .//•/  n.ii  it*,  1  \oi, 

tilt*  iTiler  •  f  Kncli'^h  liaroin'ls  tir  liio  I'liroiiiii^t'ni*  ni  oMhr  f>i.  Lik*  a.    17  1".  uii>l  h\    UjiaMi!*  i  1  ntjii...ili -.-i  {.{nndfM 

I'iahLni;  lii'd  fet-l'.l.u::  ihu   |-i>mii>i'uI  I  l^ll'r.  }«•' lit' di  «ii;ikiI  JWu»i.:\tirt  ah  uuu*  MfWdi/I.   uU  il*  nrnf  diniinaiit 
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i.i  li.  •  ;  ^ir  I'rniiiii  Ihiiii  !»il.  l.i-  .StiTolar)  of  ^late. 


Uiiii.  I  jao:  tliif  Ms.  i»  pre-i-ned  in  the  Ainbrufiiun  Iihmry 


i;.\KO  Ml  S.(  .h>»AK.aiiiiitiiMni  le.UsiiisliialwritiT.    at    Milan,      y.    I'lta  S.    (irf^^'rn    .\  iriuii j^mi.  pnutiil   in 
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cation  al  Venili,  aud  afterward*  ituiliud  di\iiiit)  and  law  at  |  Uarbvriui  library. 
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The  great  work  of  Baronius  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  Holstenius,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Comber,  and  others  [see 
Basnaok,  Samukl],  on  account  of  its  alleged  errors  and 
mistakes ;  but  these,  perhaps,  are  not  more  numerous  than 
arc  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  great  extent.  In  rela- 
tion to  controversies,  he  was  always  a  party  writer ;  but, 
after  all,  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
on  the  subject,  and  Baronius  is  by  some  styled  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Besides  Rinaldis,  there  are  two  other 
continuations  of  Baronius's  Annals:  one  to  the  year  1572, 
by  Bzovius,  9  vols.  fol.  1616-1G72;  the  other  extending  to 
1639,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1039. 

(See  Vita  Crrsaris  Baronii,  auctorc  Hieron.  Bamabeo 
Perusino,  4to.  Rom.  1651 ;  La  Vie  da  Cesar  Card,  Baroriius, 
par  lo  Pf^ic  Turicn  Ic  Fevrc,  12mo.  Douay,  1668;  Mazzu- 
chelli,  Gli  Scrittori  iF Italia,  fol.  Brescia,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  387; 
Morori,  Diction.  Ilislnriquey  fol.  1759,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

BARONY.     [See  Baiion.] 

BAROSCOPE,  the  pfirceiver  of  weight,  is  a  term  which 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  barometer.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  well  applied  to  all  such  barometers  as,  from  badness 
in  their  principles  or  construction,  show  a  change  of  the  air's 
Weight,  without  furnishini?  any  good  means  of  measuring  it. 
Such  are  the  conical  and  Hooke's  barometer.  Tlio  human 
body  is  sometimes*  to  a  certain  extent,  a  baroscope. 

BAROUSSB,  a  valley  in  the  Department  of  Ilautes 
Pyrenees  (High  Pyrcnces)  in  France;  one  of  those  four 
which  make  up  the  district  of  les  quatre  vallee*,  formerly 
included  in  Armagnac.  [See  Armaonac]  It  is  a  cold 
country,  but  affords  good  pasturage ;  and  its  fine  forests 
yield  timber  for  the  car])enter  and  the  shipwrigbt.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  parishes;  and  in  1762  Expilly  stated  the 
number  of  households  (jfeux)  at  1373,  which,  allowing  five 
persons  to  a  household,  would  give  6865  persons  for  the 
Imputation  of  the  valley .  We  have  no  later  authority  for 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Maulron 
or  Monl^on  en  Baroussc,  which  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centurv,  a  population  of  610. 

BAROZIO.    [SoeViciNOLA.] 

BARQUISIMETO,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  120  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Caracas,  9** 
r»0'  N.  lat.,  69'  20'  W.  long.  The  city  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1522.  In  consequence  of  its  situation  upon 
an  elevated  level,  it  has  the  benefit  of  every  breeze ;  and 
thus,  notwithstanding  its  position  within  the  tropics,  it  gene- 
rally enjoys  a  mild  temperature.  J^vaysse  was  assured 
that  when  no  wind  is  stirring  the  thermometer  rose  to  28° 
and  29"^  Ri^aumur ;  but  the  elevation  of  the  site  led  him  to 
doubt  this.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
plains,  valleys,  and  hills  afford  a  great  variety  of  proflucts 
and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.  In  the  valleys  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics  are  raised,  particularly  coffee  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  town  was  formerly  well  built,  with  straight 
and  wide  streets :  it  had  a  handsome  parish  church,  and 
there  was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  poor  were  indifferently  accommodated  and  badly 
fed.  The  town,  with  its  vicinity,  contained,  when  Lavaysse 
wrote,  a  population  of  15,000  (lersons;  but  Barquisimeto  is 
now  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  formerly  was.  No  place  in 
Venezuela  suffered  so  much  as  Barc^uisimeto  from  the  great 
eartliquako  which  desolated  the  province  in  1812.  Scarcely 
a  house  was  left  standing,  and  it  is  said  that  1500  of  the 
inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  inhabited  part  is 
now  comparatively  small,  having  been  built  since  that  period 
with  the  materials  which  al)ound  in  every  direction.  The 
population,  with  the  environs,  was.  ten  years  ago,  estimated 
at  from  8000  to  10,000,  the  greater  proportion  inhabiting 
the  villages  near  the  town.  We  have,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  seen  the  population  estimated  at  12,000,  which 
would  imply  that  the  place  is  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  calamity  of  1812.  (Lavaysse's  Voyage  aux 
lies  de  Trinidad,  de'Tabago,  de  la  Marguerite^  ei  daru 
diverges  parties  de  Venezuela,  1813:  Letters  written  from 
Colombia  during  a  Journey  from  Caracas  to  Bogota,  and 
thence  to  St,  Martha,  in  1823.) 

BARR,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  spelt,  BAAR,  a  small 
town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin  (I^wer 
Rhine),  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Strasbourg  to  the 
S.W.,  as  we  judge  from  the  maps,  having  no  other  au- 
thority. It  is  in  48°  25'  N.  lat.,  7°  29'  E.  long.,  and  situ- 
ated on  a  brook  which  runs  into  the  Andlau,  a  tributary 
of  the  111.  The  town  received  great  damage  in  1 794,  from 
the  explosion  of  its  arsenal,  but  it  has  since  been  more  regu-  j 


larly  built.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounM 
with  vineyards  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  wlio  amounted  in  1839 
to  3720  for  the  town,  or  4514  fur  the  whole  commune,  cairj 
on  considerable  manufactures  in  cotton  and  wod.  Then 
are  also  bleaching-grounds  and  dye-houses.  (Mmlte-Bnui, 
Balbi.) 

A  small  forest  m  the  neighbourhood  takes  its  name  frai 
this  town. 

BARR,  or  BARRA,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Western  Africsg 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  extending  eighteen  leagues 
along  its  northern  bank,  with  a  breadth  of  fourteen  leaoiMSa 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  250  square  leagues.  This 
and  some  neighbouring  kingdoms  on  the  dtaimlna  wt 
founded  by  Amari-Sonko,  a  Mandingo  warrior,  who  rams 
down  the  Gambia  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  having 
conquered  the  countries  near  its  mouth,  was  enabled  Is 
maintain  himself  by  the  aid  of  reinforcements  from  ths 
interior,  and  of  the  weapons  which  he  obtained  from 
Europeans  in  exchange  lor  slaves.  It  was  apparently  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  tnffie 
in  slaves  that  the  expedition  was  originally  undertaken. 
When  Amari-Sonko  died,  his  conquests  were  divided  among 
his  three  sons,  who  respectively  became  sovereigns  of  Barrat 
KoUar,  and  Badibou.  Their  descendants  still  reign ;  and 
the  memory  of  these  events  is  preserved  by  tradition  among 
the  people.  The  Mandingos  of  Baixa  iaii  the  other  two 
kingdoms  are  a  fine  race  of  men;  their  a\'erage  stature 
is  five  feet  ten  inches,  but  this  is  often  exceeded;  and 
their  countenance  has  more  length  than  is  usually  observed 
among  negroes.  Their  habitations  and  modes  of  living 
display  more  comfort  than  is  found  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Jaloofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  houses  of  ftee 
men  are  of  a  square  form,  while  those  of  slaves  are  round. 
They  are  all  zealous  Moslems,  very  active  in  their  habitiy 
ver>'  intelligent,  and  very  cunning  in  commercial  aflaiis; 
their  general  character  is  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  soci- 
able. The  territory  of  this  small  state  is  in  general  w«H 
cultivated,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  considerable  vil- 
lages. There  are  some  fine  forests,  but  they  do  not  logethsr 
occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  surface,  which  ia  ntbsr 
marshy,  but  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  rendeied 
highly  productive  with  little  labour.  GoHierry  estimated  the 
population  of  this  state  at  200,000  persons.  (Golbeny't 
Fragmens  d'un  Voyngp.  en  Afrique,  1R02  ) 

BARRA,  or  BARRAY,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  belonging  to  the  shire  of  Inverness,  is  43  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan :  it  ia  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth, being 
deeply  cut  in  difierent  places  by  arms  of  the  sea.  It  eom- 
prehends  an  area  of  about  16,000  acres.  The  name  appeats 
to  be  derived  from  St.  Bar,  bishop  of  Caithness,  to  whom  the 
principal  church  is  dedicated.  Several  Dniidical  temples  and 
Danish  duns,  as  some  writers  consider  them,  are  dispelled 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Chisamil  Bay  are  the  remains  of  ■ 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Barra  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  island  ii 
divided  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  low  sandy  isthnoSk 
over  which  the  eastern  and  western  seas  nearly  meet  at  high 
water.  The  southern  and  larger  pcnrtion  contains  a  roeky 
mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  which  descends  sonewhat 
abruptly  into  Chisamil  Bay,  and  declines  to  the  north  and 
east  by  a  succession  of  lower  hills,  terminating  on  thesbmes 
in  various  rocky  points  that  separate  the  small  vallefs  in 
which  the  population  lives.  The  land  is  sandy  and  of  little 
value,  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  black 
cattle,  which  the  proprietor  buys  up  for  exportation  firom  hn 
tenants.  Agriculture  is  not  in  a  flourisning  state.  The 
nstle-plough,  an  antient  instrument  carrying  the  eoulter 
only,  and  preceding  that  which  contains  the  slwrB,  is  still  in 
use.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  collecting  sea-weed  and  burning  it  into  kelp.  The  Bam 
men  are  among  the  most  active  and  industrious  fiihenneo 
in  Scotland.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  ling  flaheiy, 
and  take  the  produce  to  the  Greenock  market  Their  boats  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands,  and  of  some- 
what peculiar  construction.  They  are  built  by  the  boatmen 
themselves,  and  are  of  considerable  size*  so  as  easily  to  cany 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  exceedingly  sharp  both  fore  and  aft 
They  have  no  floor,  but  rise  with  an  almost  flat  straight 
side,  so  that  a  transverse  section  somewhat  reeemhlea  a 
wedge;  yet  they  are  swift  and  safe.  The  fUhermen 
comparatively  wealthy,  but  their  houses  exhibit  no 
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ority  to  those  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  The  houses  in 
Barra  only  differ  from  other  Highland  houses  in  one  parti- 
cular, which  is,  that  the  roof  springs  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  wall  instead  of  the  outer,  in  onlcr  that  all  the  rain  may 
be  caught  by  the  wall,  and  make  its  way  among  the  stones, 
thus  preventing  the  dropping  of  eaves  by  what  we  should  con- 
sider a  greater  inconvenience.  In  this  island,  as  indeed  in 
most  of  the  Western  Isles,  shell-flsh  are  very  abundant,  and 
form  at  all  times*  a  great  resource  to  the  people.  They  are 
in  the  habit  of  boiling  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species,  and 
making  use  of  the  broth,  mixed  or  boiled  up  with  a  little 
oatmeaJ.  The  great  sand-bank  at  the  north  end  of  Barra 
produces  cockles  in  such  immense  quantities,  that  in  times 
of  scarcity,  when  the  inhabitants  have  resorted  to  them  for 
their  daily  subsistence,  from  one  to  two  hundred  horse-loads 
have  been  taken  off  the  sands  every  day  of  the  spring- tides 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest 
purity  in  Barra.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  three  churches  in  the  island,  one  at  the  village  of 
Borre,  and  two  at  Killbar,  one  of  whicli  belongs  to  the  Ca- 
tholics. The  Edinburgh  Society  for  Pnimotiiig  Christian 
Knowledge  supports  a  si'hool  at  this  phice ;  a  school-house 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  master  having  been  built  by  the 
heritor.  The  proprietor  of  Barra  and  the  adjacent  isles  is 
Roderick  Macneil,  Esq.,  whose  predecessors  are  said  to  have 
possessed  them  before  the  Danes.  The  Macneils  of  Barra 
were  the  first  of  that  name  that  came  from  Ireland,  and 
have  always  been  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  Macneils 
in  Scotland.  Barra  belongs  to  a  parish  of  the  same  name, 
which  includes  seven  other  inhabited  islands,  and  several 
uninhabited.  The  population  returns  for  1831  do  not  state 
the  population  of  this  island  separately,  but  give  that  of  the 
whole  parish  as  2097,  of  whom  1077  are  females.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  20G  persons  on  the  preceding  census,  which,  in 
the  population  returns,  is  attributed  to  emigration  to  North 
America. 

(M*Cul]och*s  Highlands  and  Uesiem  Islands  of  Scot- 
land; Hairs  Travels  in  Scotland;  Carlisle's  Topogra- 
pAical  Dictionary  of  Scotland.) 

BARRACK,  originally  a  hut  or  little  lodge  for  soldiers 
in  a  <;amp;  from  the  Spanish  barracas,  meaning  small 
cabins,  such  as  fishermen  build  upon  the  sea-coast.  Tem- 
porary constructions  of  this  sort  for  the  horse  were  formerly 
called  barracks ;  those  fur  the  foot,  huts ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  word  barrack  has  been  indifferently  used  for 
both.  Barracks  of  this  description  are  generally  made  by 
fixing  four  forked  poles  in  the  ground,  and  laying  four 
others  across  them;  the  walls  being  afterwards  built  up 
with  sods,  wattles,  or  what  the  place  may  afford,  and  the 
top  planked,  thatched,  or  covered  with  turf.  Modem  camps, 
as  far  as  the  common  soldiers  are  concerned,  are  now 
usually  formed  of  such  barracks  arranged  in  streets ;  the 
officers  only  are  lodged  in  tents. 

The  word  barrack  does  not  occur  in  our  older  diction- 
aries, though  it  is  found  in  Phillips's  IVorld  of  IVordSj  foL, 
London,  17U6.  Barrack,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  is  now 
applied  to  the  permanent  and  commodious  buildings  in 
which  both  officers  and  men  are  lodged  in  fortified  towns  or 
other  places. 

A  writer  in  a  periodical  paper  entitled  Common  Sense, 
No.  105,  published  in  1739,  speaks  of  permanent  barrdi'ks 
for  the  lodging  of  troops  as  then  just  introduced.  He  states 
that  a  few  years  before,  in  17-JO,  when  the  plague  raged 
at  Marseilles,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raitie  such  buildmgs 
in  London,  under  pretence  that  if  we  should  be  visited,  the 
sick  might  be  removed  to  them.  But  the  design  was  seen 
through ;  the  citizens  took  the  alarm,  and  cried  out  they 
would  have  no  red- coat -nurses. 

Great  opposition  was  made  in  parliament,  during  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  to  the  erection  of  barracks  on  an 
extended  scale,  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
as  calculated  to  estrange  the  soldier  from  the  citixen,  and 
to  render  the  former  a  fit  tool  to  enslave  the  latter,  should 
the  people  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  unpopular  or  arbi- 
trary measures.  Other  arguments  had  greater  weight, 
however,  on  the  side  of  these  establishments :  the  system  of 
quartering  was.  in  many  instances,  vexatious ;  the  morals 
of  a  countr)'  town  or  village  wore  corrupte<l  proportionally 
as  Sf ildiers  wore  (]uartere<l  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  was 
found  that  soldiers  ami  citizens  might  \ye  too  much,  as  well 

too  little,  intifrmixed. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  G^rge  III.,  bamcka  of 


this  last  description  were  not  numerous  in  Great  Britain. 
When  wanted,  they  were  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  by  whom  they  were  supplied  with  bedding 
and  utensils ;  but  the  articles  which  were  extraordinary 
were  under  the  management  of  the  secretary-atwar.  This 
system  prevailed  until  the  middle  of  1 792,  ^  hen  the  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  induced  his  miyesty's  ministers  to  give 
orders  to  build,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  cavalry  barracks 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Colonel  I>e  Lancey, 
then  deputy-adjutant-general,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  arrangement  of  the  business.  In  January,  1 793,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent-general  of  barracks,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  that  year  the  king's  warrant  was  issued  for  their 
regulation.  More  extensive  authority  was  given  to  him  by 
a  warrant  dated  May  30th,  1794,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  barrack- master-general  to  the  forces.  But  as 
this  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  a  new  warrant  was  issued  in  1 795,  de- 
fining the  powers  of  the  barrack-master-general,  and  those 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  under  which  warrant  Lieu- 
tenant-General  De  lancey  acted  in  all  subsequent  transac- 
tions. The  salaries  and  extra  pay  of  the  barrack- master- 
general  and  his  officers  amounted,  in  1796,  to  952-4/.  iJs. 
*2d.  The  establishment  was  afterwards  considerably  in- 
creased, in  proportion  as  the  number  of  barracks  through- 
out tho  kingdom  multiplied,  and  by  the  creation  of  new 
oflKcers.  In  March,  1806,  their  salaries  amounted  to 
19,329/.  4«.  10^. 

During  this  year,  the  commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
recommended  that  the  ofiiires  of  barrack-master-general 
and  deputy  barrack-master-general  should  be  totally  abo- 
lished, and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  barrack  esta- 
blishment should  be  vested  in  commissioners.  This 
suggestion,  with  some  others  relative  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  department,  and  preventing  use- 
less and  extravagant  expenditure,  have  been  foHowecl,  and 
the  barrack  establishment  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
four  commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  generally  a  military 
man. 

The  total  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  and  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Aldernev,  on  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  barracks  from  1793  to  Kovember  lOlh,  1804,  was 
4,1 15,383/.  6s,  !{(/.  The  total  expenditure  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  buildings  for  the  same  purposes  (including 
the  artillery),  from  1 1th  November,  1804,  to  24th  December, 
1819.  was  3,220,857/.  \7s,  5d.  Expenditure  from  1793  to 
1819,  in  buildings  in  Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  of  bar- 
racks for  tho  artillery,  735,842/.  S#.  3d. 

(See  Connelly's  Vict,  de  las  das  LanguM,  EspaXola  i 
Inglese,  4'' Madr.  1798;  EneyclopSdie,  mise  en  ordre  par 
M.  Diderot,  tom.  ii.,  fbl.  Par.  1751,  p.  68 ;  James's  Military 
Diction.,  yo\.  i.,  8vo.,  Lend.  1810;  First,  Second,  Third, 
and  Fburth  Reports  of  the  Commiss.  of  Military  Inquiry, 
1806  ;  and  Bat  rack  Accounts  of  Expenditure  for  Build' 
ings,  onlered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  3,  1820.) 

BARRAMAHAL,  or  BARRA-MAUT^  a  subdivision 
of  the  province  of  Salem,  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
situated  between  12°  and  14°  N.  lat  The  name  Barra- 
maul,  which  signifies  the  twelve  places,  was  given  to  the 
district  because  it  contained  twelve  fortresses  which  were 
once  places  of  note.  The  names  of  these  places,  as  given 
by  Major  Rennell,  were,  Kistnaghiri,  Gcgadivy,  Candely, 
Congoonda,  Vaniambady,  Mahrauzegur,  Cockingur,  Cootu- 
ragur,  Bazingur,  Tripatore,  Tadcull,  and  Gigangurry.  Only 
three  of  these  places,  Kistnaghiri,  Vaniambady.  and  Tn- 
patore,  arc  now  existing,  and  none  of  them  are  places  of 
strength.  The  fortifications  of  Kistnaghiri  were  destroyed 
about  forty  years  ago  by  the  English.  Vaniambady  has  a 
mud  fort  incapable  of  withstanding  an  assault  of  European 
troops,  and  Tripatore  is  altogether  an  ofien  town. 

Tne  Barramahal  district  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region, 
above  the  eastern  ghauts,  and  at  one  time  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hill-forts,  which  arc  now  either  dis- 
mantled or  have  fallen  to  decay.  After  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  in  1799,  several  districts  of  Karnata  wero 
added  to  the  Barramahal  district.  These  added  districts,  as 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  (afterwards  Hamilton), 
are, '  the  Talurs  of  Hos«o-uru,  Denkina-cotay,  Kella  Man- 
galum,  Ralnagiri,  Vencatagin-cotay,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Alumbady  Taluc  which  lies  on  the  left  of  the  Cavery,  to- 
gether with  the  Polvams,  or  feudator)'  lurdshiM,  of  Punga« 
nurU|   Pedda-Nayakaua-Durga,  BwgilurUy  Suligirii  uA 
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Aiikusauiri.'  The  tomperaturo  of  thctie  added  didiricts  in 
luui'h  culdcr  in  the  rainy  season  than  it  is  in  the  uiitient 
di>»tiit.'l  of  BurramahaU  and  the  climate  is  not  so  licalthy. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  cession  alrendy  mentioned,  the 
Polytiar.-*,  who  had  been  disposscsM'd  hy  TipptH)  Sultan, 


and  ho  inunediatuly  became  one  of  its  warinest  partibsmi. 
Though  he  joined  in  the  altacU  vu  the  Pastille,  Le  con-* 
dennted  many  of  the  excesses  of  that  iHiriotl :  but  the  part 
winch  he  tiK>k  was  a  decided  one.  He  wua  a  uiember  of  tb« 
Jacobins'  CI  id)  fium  its  cumniencement,  and  was  cnj^aged 


had'  their  estates  restored  to  them,  and  were  phicL'd  hy  in  the  uil air  of  Aukjust  lU,  17 y2.  which  \irtually  teriuinaiod 
the  Bri!i>h  jjovcrnnient  on  the  same  footinji  as  the  Zsunin-  I  thecxi*tcnce  of  the  monarchy.  Being  s?enl  to  the  National 
dars  of  Bengal,  paying:  a  fixed  rent  or  tribute  fur  tiieir  jCumenliim  as  representative  of  his  native  department,  ba 
land,  but  exercising  no  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of  "  voted  uiuundilionall)  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Frum 
their  poUams.  ■  the  C'l-n  vent  ion  he  received  various  public  eouimissioiu, 

The  ronstmclion  and  conser\alion  of  tanks  in  countries  !  in  (ine  of  which  ho  was  enj.'a;;ed  in  the  south  of  Franos 
whoro  the  successful  pi-osec.uti'in  of  auMiculture  depend-*  at  the  lime  when  the  En^;li^h  IdorUaded  the  town  of  Ton- 
mainly  upon  irrii;ation,  is  a  matter  (if  tin?  first  importance.  '  loii.  On  this  place  fa  Uin;;  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans, 
In  Barramahal  it  is  encouraged  by  a  rejiuKili«in.which  «:ivcs  he  was  one  of  the  live  conventiunali^sts  who  sat  ais  a  oum- 
to  every  nun  who  cvinstructs  a  tank  at  his  own  expense  ;  mi^ssion  and  carried  into  elfect  the  frightful  orders  of  the 
one-tourlh  of  the  land  watered  by  it,  to  hold  the  same  in  free  .  Convention  for  the  proscription  an»l  execution  of  the  Tou- 
estate  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  to  be  enjoje.l  by  them  '  lone>e.  Through  the  inlluenee  of  Barras  chieliy  the  com- 
80  long  as  the  woik  is  kept  in  ellicient  repair.  It  is  Ibund  mission  di<l  in  some  degree  miligale  the  severity  of  their 
that  tan:;s  thus  constructed  are  always  iietter  maintained  |  <»riginal  orders;  but  m»re  than  four  hundred  oxocutioiu 
than  th.)se  of  which  the  government  has  d.arge.  the  ollicers  took  place.  Only  he  and  another  member  escaped  tiia 
to  whom  ihe  pre^eivutiuti  of  the  latter  is  coit-.mitled  not  denunciations  which  its  nroc-ecdmgs  excited  on  the  i»rt  of 
having  an  ecjual  interest  in  their  ellicicncy.  I  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  political  clubs  with  which 

There  is  not  nmch  rice  cultivntion  in  the  a.MiMl  districts,  |  France  was  at  that  time  covered.  On  his  return  to  Pahs» 
and  the  few  rcbcrvuirs  of  water  which  they  c.uitain  are  chietly  i  Robespierre  received  him  with  a  snceriug  compliment  on 
employed  for  the  irrigation  of  turkun\\)r  kitchen-gardens,  his  energy.  At  this^time  terror  reigned  in  the  capital.  The 
the  cultivation  of  which  ib  of  the  ulmo»t  importance  to  the  ;  Girondists,  and  even  Danton,  had  pertslicd  on  the  revolu- 
inhabitants.  These  gardens  are  usually  of  the  extent  of  i  tionary  scailbld;  and  Barras  was  determined  nut  to  go  to 
about  three  acres,  und  eatth  can  be  cultivated  by  three  men.  the  Convention  unarmed,  where,  by  the  boldness  of  his 
The  whole  of  the  ground  is  in  couAtant  crop,  aiul  besides  '  character  and  other  considerations,  hu  vvus  a  personage  of 
producing  green  vegetables  and  cucurbitaceous  truits  tbr  the  .'considerable  importance  as  one  among  the  few  opponents 
families  of  the  cultivators,  it  }ieM8  wheat,  maize.  rai:y  (Q/-  j  of  the  terrorists.  Robespierre  beginning  to  feel  tLat  hit 
fiusurus  conicaHUs)^  which  supplies  the  greater  p  iir  id'  the  '  p  )wer  was  on  the  decline,  meditated  a  new  proacription,  and 
lower  ranks  of  society  with  their  ordinary  food,  feiiii^rcek,  wished  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  sup^Hirt  of  Barrai, 
onions,  garlic,  turmeric,  tobacco,  popi>ics,  ca)»icum,  and  the  '■  who,  however,  refused  to  ally  himt'elf  with  the  tyrant,  and 
various  carminative  speeds.  .Some  few  of  the  cultivators  of  je\en  made  known  to  his  colleagues  the  proposition  of 
these  gardens  make  opium,  but  more  generally  the  poppy  is  |  Robespierre,  adding,  "  He  is  lost  in  spite  uf  tbe  Jacubinib* 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  seeds,  which  are  greatly  esteemed  j  Finding  it  imposMblc  to  treat  with  Barras,  Rubespient 
in  this  quarter,  and  are  much  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats  I  kept  al.;of  from  tho  committees,  but  after  an  absence  of  Cvo 


and  cakes  for  the  wealthy.  The  operatioit  of  extracting 
opium  from  the  plant  is  tbund  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  i)oppy- 
seed  that  arrives  at  perfection. 

Tobacco  is  also  raised  in  tho  open  Gelds,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  millet.  The  sugar-cano  is  cultivated  abundantly, 
and  there  are  numerous  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  Areca 
palms. 

Some  coarse  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  district. 


months  he  made  his  appearance.  The  eel.  brated  mo\'a« 
ment  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  1794)  imniedialely 
followed.  On  that  day,  Barras  and  some  other  deputies 
presented  themsehes  to'  the  Convention.  Tallien  denouodd 
Robespierre,  whose  arrest  being  decreed,  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  from  which  however  he  escaped.  Henriot,  eon- 
mander  of  the  Paribian  Guard,  a  creature  of  Robospierra'i. 
marched  on  the  Convention,  which,  in  its  imminent  penl« 


but  the  more  wealthy  inhabilantsi  draw  their  supply  of  such  ■  named  Barras  General  in  Cliief,  and  charged  him  with  ill 


necessaries  fnmi  other  parts,  and  in  a  great  degree  from 
Salem  and  B.mgalore. 

When  Ihe  Ba/ramahal  districts  llr&t  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ka^l  India  Company,  ihcir  state  was  in  every 
res)iect  mii^eruble.  I'he  inhab\tan;»  have  stdl  an  appearance 
of  wretchedness  about  them,  and  the  country  is  infected  by 
beggars.  Ttie  condition  of  the  cultivators  has,  however,  been 
so  far  im]'.roved,  that,  although  the  nominal  rents  have  l)cen 
reduced,  the  revenue  derived  hy  the  government  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  Nearlv  all  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus  : 
only  about  one-twentieth  are  Mohannm dans. 

(Kenneirs  Memtir  of  a  Map  uf  Hindustan  ;  Buchanan's 
Jounify  thnniiih  Mijsnr**^  Ca/iara,  and  Malabar;  Rpj^nris  of 
i  /*  Onnmitt'e  (f  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of 
India.  Srssinn  \w.vi.) 

B.VRRA'S,  PAUL  JKAN  FRANCOIS  NICOLAS, 
COUNT  I>Ii^,  a  member  of  the  French  Directory,  and  an 


defence.  The  fate  of  the  day  wus  toon  decided ;  and  Kobei* 
pierre,  with  some  of  hi^  most  intimate  partisans,  was  tso- 
cuted.  Barras  wa^  afterwards  charged  with  the  ouperiB- 
tendence  of  the  chihlreu  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  were  confined 
at  the  Temple,  and  his  conduct  towards  them  was  marked  faf 
consideration  and  kindness.  Indeed,  after  tho  9th  Tbon&i- 
dor,  he  displayed  great  moderation;  and  he  obtained  tho 
eraburc  of  many  names  from  the  list  of  proscribed  emigrants, 
lie  was  named  suecessi\ely  secretary  and  president  of  tho 
National  Convention.  In  his  political  principlea  he  erioeod 
great  indei>endence,  or  what  has  lieen  called  by  olherm  great 
K:lfishness.  He  had  neither  allieil  himself  with  the  Girondist 
party  nor  with  that  of  the  Mountain:  and  when  the  renw- 
tion  rcbuliing  from  the  t)th  Therm idor  appeared  likely  to 
assume  too  great  u  developnient.  he  oppo^ed  its  progress. 
At  u  sub>e(|uent  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  the  13th 
Vendcmiaire  (Oct.  ft.  17!)j).  the  Convention  again  named 


i.'upoitant  actor  in  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  French  ;  Barras  (fcneral  in  Chief.  The  success  on  this  occasion  wss 
RevohUi  »n,  was  born  June  :iO,  I  70."i,  at  Fox.  in  the  depart-  ]  chieliy  owing  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  Barras,  recuUecting 
nieiit  of  the  Var.     His  family  was  one  ofthemobt  antient    his  hcrvices  at  Toulon,  had  confided  the  command  of  ths 

artillery  ;  and  ho  aiU'r wards  obtamed  for  Bonaparte  that  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  Ihe  anarchii»ts  being  put  down  by  the 
\M\\  \'endeniiaire,  the  directorial  govornment  was  formed, 
of  which  Barras  was  a  member.  It  did  not  work  wclk  aud 
\\io  cnuftdi'tat  of  llie  J  Mb  Fructidor  (Sept.  4.  1797)  wis 
resolved  u^Km  as  a  means  of  etlecting  its  more  comph'ta 
consolidation.  For  the  third  time  Barras  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers,  uiid  success  again  attendetl  his  efforti. 
General  Augereau  invested  the  halls  of  the  legislalira 
councils  and  arrested  the  obnoxious  members.  [See  Auoi- 
RKAti.]  Two  members  of  the  Directory,  Bart helcmy  aud 
Carnot,  about  forty  meml)ers  oi'  the  legislative  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  eleven  members  of  tho  Council  of  Eldeni 
and  other  indiviiluals  were  onlered  to  be  trans |M)rted  to  the 
sxamps  of  (ruiana,  where  several  of  them  died.  CarooC 
escaped  into  Germany.    The  Council  of  Fiva  Hondni 
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u;uong  the  nohilit)  of  Provence.  In  1775  he  entered  the 
army,  and  >aileil  for  the  Isle  of  France,  but  the  vessel  was 
wrcclif.l  on  her  pa.<i>ai:i\  Owing  partly  to  the  exertions  of 
yonuLj  IJ  irr:»s,  the  crew  and  pa'-semrers  eventually  reached 
l*onil:cI'.i'ry  in  safety :  but  this  place  was  soon  alter  in- 
\r^-el  by  tlu'  Knu'iish,  and  on  its  capitulation  he  returned 
io  Fr.iiice.  He  a::ain  returned  to  India,  Mith  SullVein,  wlu.'re 
lu-  di  I  n«>t  remain  1  lit;:  he  left  that  country  with  the  in- 
teirimi  of  priN-eedtng  to  the  sicgo  of  (iihraltar,  hut  not 
ar.  jviMLs:  in  time  lie  went  to  Paris.  Here  he  e.xprci-sed  him- 
M-lf  Willi  so  much  freedom  rt^^pecting  tho  ciinduct  of  the 
war  in  lndi-i,  ihat  a  /i'ttre  de  '-arhrt  was  prepared  fi»r  him, 
iiiid  Its  ('[tcrKiion  was  only  prevented  by  the  exeitions  of  an 
ii.duential  friend.  At  Ibis  periid  the  life  of  Barras  was  that 
(■fa  man  of  |di-a»ure,  and  in  this  career  he  soon  wasted  his 
moderate  furtune.    The  Revolution  at  length  commencedi 
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bcinp  now  re-mo(lolle<l,  became  a  subservient  instrument  of 
the   Directory,  ami  it  even  urj^od  the  necessity  of  ^cttin^ 
ri<i  in  a  siniilar  munner  of  such  of  the  nobility  as  still  re- 
mained in  th(*  country,  but  Barrns  in  this  instance  success- 
fully opposcil    tlieir  wishes.     The  power  of  the  Directory, 
however,  was  far  fr.'m  boinj;  firmly  flxcd.     The  affair  of  the 
30th    Prairial  (Mn\  18,  171M0  shnuk  it  to  its  foundations. 
The  leurislativo  coinu'ils  now  resumed  their  independence, 
curtailed  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Directory,  atul  obliued 
throe  of  the  ilirectors  to  jrivo  in  their  resi<:^ nation.     This 
was  partly  the  work  of  Sieyes,  who  became  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Directory.     Ibarras  contrived  to  remain  in 
ufiicis  thouLrh  he  iuid  opposed  this  movement:  but  he  and 
Sie\(?s  were  united  as  to  the  necessity  of  overthrowinijr  the 
constitution  of  tlu.>  year  three,  Kince  a  new  combination  of 
the  excj'utive  power  seemed  to  them  the  only  means  of 
flxin;;  themselves  more  firmly  in  the  povernmeut.    General 
Bonaparte  beini;  apprized  of  these  intrijfues  by  his  brother 
Lucicn.  left  the  army  in  Kjiypt,  and  arrived  in  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  carryinjr  iijs  own  personal  projects  of  ambition 
into  exocutitm.     Seconded  by  Sieves,  he  effected  the  revo- 
lution of  the  IMh  Bruiiiaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  the  immediate 
result  of  which  was  his  nomination  as  First  Consul.     From 
this  period  the  power  of  l^irras  was  annihilated.    Finding 
himself  abandoned  by  everylxxly,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  (loiincil  of  Elders,  saying  'that  he   re- 
turned with  satisfaction   to   the   rank  of  a  mere  citizen, 
leavinir  the  destinies  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of  the 
illustrious  warrior  whom  he  had  been  so  ll^rtunate  as  to 
initiate  in  the  career <»f  irliry.'    He  at  the  same  time  chargetl 
his  secH'tary.  B  iltot,  to  ask  of  the  First  Consul  a  passport 
to  (frosboi**,  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  refusing?  all  the 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  new  j^overnment;  amonp  others, 
the  embasjsies  of  Dresden  Jind  of  the  United  States,  the 
command  of  the  army  of  St.  Dominpo,  and  even  a  medal 
which  Bonaparte  had  struck.    Under  the  operation  of  a  law 
which  compelled  militar\-  men  deprived  of  their  rank  to  re- 
fiidc  ab  »ve  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  he  sold  his  estate  at 
Grosbois,  and  pro(;eeded  to  Brussels  :  but  this  city  not  ajjree- 
ina  with  him,  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  lived,  as  bcfi)re,  under  surveillance,  attending  quietly  to 
agricultural  pursuits.     In  IHI.3  he  was  inculpate^l  in  a  con- 
Rpiracx,  and  underwent  some  intorrotrations  ;  alter  which  he 
was  exili'd  to  Rome,  but  remained  still  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  French  police.     Here  he  was  a^ain  accused  uf 
lieini:  c'innectud  with  a  conspiracy,  but  the  preliminaiy  in- 
vc*liiialions  into  its  character  and  ramifications  were  bi  •hvn 
up  i)y  the  fall  of  Napoleon;  indeed  it  is  questionable  wlielhcr 
be  was  really  cnjraiied  in  this  or  the  preceding;  affair.     In 
IBl-4  he  t"ok  up  liis  residence  at  Paris.     Beini^  consulted  as 
to  the  course  of  affairs  by  the  n^'wly -restored  iiovernmcnt, 
lie  replifid  to  M.  de  Hlacas,  '  Vou  will  lose  the  kinjr ;  your 
oidy  (K'eii|)ation  seems  to  be  to  provide  liiduin^a  for  your- 
sehes  ami  him  at  London.'    In  1  y<l  .3.  foreseeing;  new  troubles 
nb  >ut  to  bur-it  <in   Francf,  he  withdrew  from  l*aris,  but  re- 
turned oil  hfariiiii  of  N  »]ii)leon"s  d;>emliarkali-»n.    Meetinjj; 
the  Duke  of  t.)tranto  (  Fonclit ).  llarras  asked  him  if  he  mip:ht 
at  lenirth  <-"nMd«'r  himself  iu  security,  tt»  which  the  minister 
n'plieil.  'Oh,  do  n»)t  diMibt   it:  )ou  will  be  called   to  the 
Chamber  of  INmt^.'    B  irras  answered, '  I  will  never  ass<M-iittc 
m\si'lf  with  the  oppri'»iir:^  of  the  people;'  and  during;  the 
}lundre«1  D.i\s  lu*  ai'cepi«Ml  no  i)nl)lic  t?mploym"nt.     After- 
ward'*  he    resided   at   Chaill'it,   near    Paris.      He   didl    in 
January.  ls.»9.     Birnis  was  inure  tond  of  pleasure  than  of 
bu>!ne«»s,  but  be  w.is  not  dolitute  of  talent ;  inclined  to  in- 
dulrnce,  he  couM  >liow  tirmness  and  activity  at  times;  he 
bad   I'on^idt'iaMe  -hrewdness  und  tact:  he  was  naturally 
humane  :i!id   «;<i  •d-natured,   <;enerous  towards   his  friends, 
and    pri»di:^iil     in    iii'*   expenditure.      Nutwith>tandin;r   \i\^ 
Bff<-ci:itiiin  of  re|Mi!i!icani^ni,  his  manners  and  tastes  were 
tho«.e  iif  a  iioi'lriiian  "f  tlie  old  monarchy.     He  could  speak 
well  aiifl  t'»  ih«*  piir|o*e:   and  these  qualities  jrave  him  an 
a>«ce;idancy  oxi-r  \:\^  rou'^lurr  colieajjues.     ThroUKhout  the 
\ariius  ih.iirjes  \\lii<'h  the    Directory  underwent,  Barras 
w:is  the  only  iinMuUr  nf  it  that  kept  bis  scat  from  its  instal- 
l.ili  m,  at  ili(»  e:iil  of  I7<<0,  to  it^  final  ovorthniw  by  Bonaparte 
in  Novi'inb-T.  17'»».    As  a  b-adini:  man  of  that  Kovornment 
B.irr:i«  sh;ci-.'il  till-  i»liuni  which  ii  incurred  for  its  arbitrary 
n«''s  ni  h>irni-,  and  .ts  de«hiiui"<ty  in  its  forei«:n  relations.     (.>l 
1h''  !  iMiM'  ivi>  n>-i-1   M'lly  nifnitou  the  unprnicipled  invasion 
of  *s\v.!/!'i  hind,  til'"  piMM«)i»r  iif  the  li:iiiin  Stite-i,  th»*  harter 
nf  \  I'liti'i'   «•»  .\i:-tri.i.   »!.•;   m\a'.ionet    Ki:\  pT   without   aii\ 
declaration  of  \^:tr,  and  whxW  Fruncc  was  uC  peace  with  the 


Porle.  &c.  The  details  are  found  in  the  official  documents 
of  the  time,  in  the  reports  of  the  legislative  councils,  and 
especially  in  the  act  of  accusation  read  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  the  5th  Aujiust,  1799,  in  which  the  chan'es 
against  the  Directory  are  clasKCfl  under  nine  distinct  lieaTls 
in  Cornot's  M*:moire8,  in  the  Jlin/oire  du  Dirpcttnre  Paris* 
1 601 ,  &c.     ( See  Directoire  Krgcutff,) 

BARRATRY,  BARATRV,  or  B.ARRETRY.  The 
original  derivation  of  this  word  is  extremelv  uncertain :  in 
Enfzlisli  law  it  has  a  twofold  bip:nificatit»n,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  from  any  acc(»unt  yet  jrivon  of  its  etvmolopv. 
First,  barratr)'  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and  con- 
sists in  frequently  exeilinjf  and  stirrinpr  up  disputes  and 
quarrels  either  by  litipation  in  courts  or  otherwise  :  and  se- 
condly, it  denotes  a  fraud,  or  such  a  dejjree  of  culpable  neijli- 
j,'ence  as  amounts  to  fraud  or  bad  faith,  committed  by  the 
master  or  mariners  of  a  shin  with  relotion  to  the  ship  or 
car^i)  under  his  care,  by  which  the  owners  or  freighters  may 
be  injunnl.  Tlie  Italian  word  burra/rarr,  ft-om  which  the 
term  barratry  in  this  latter  sense  is  immediatelV  derived 
means  to  rheat  generally :  but  in  £n(;li»h  law  it  is  entirely 
a  technical  expression,  and  is  only  used  to  denote  that  par- 
ticular description  of  knavery  above  described. 

I.  As  to  the  misleineanor  of  barratry  at  common  law. 
This  offence  is  so  vapfue  and  indefinite  in  its  nature,  and 

has  been  so  little  noticed  in  modern  times  by  courts  of  jus- 
tice, that  it  would  probably  be  found  difficult  at  the  present 
day  to  prosecute  a  barrator  to  conviction.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  other  antient  authorities  state  that  it  is  not  iniccssary, 
in  order  to  constitute  this  kind  of  barratry,  that  tfie  suits 
promoted  by  the  barrator  should  be  commenced  in  courts  of 
reconl ;  the  ofltnce  may  1)e  committed  by  stirring  up  lit  liga- 
tion in  hundred  or  county  courts,  or  other  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions. It  is  also  said  not  to  be  a  material  part  of  the  offence 
that  the  suits  or  quarrels  commenced  should  relate  to  a  dis- 
))uted  title  to  the  possession  of  lands,  but  that  all  kinds  of 
disturbances  of  the  peace  and  the  dispersion  of  false  ru- 
mours and  calumnies  which  may  promote  discord  among 
neij,'bbours  will  amount  to  barratry.  A  single  act  cannot 
amount  to  barratry,  as  the  essence  of  the  crime  consists  in 
the  frequent  repetition  of  acts  tendin<;  to  stir  up  quarrels; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  an  indictment  for  this  offence  sliould 
8])ccify  any  particular  traii'^actions  in  which  the  person  ac- 
cused has  promoted  contention  or  litigation,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  jjenerally  in  the  indictment  that  he  is  a  eom^ 
mnn  Imrratnr,  This  anomaly  in  criminal  law,  from  which 
it  followed  that  a  defendant  nii^ht  be  called  upon  at  the 
trial  to  justify  fifty  distinct  and  complicated  transactions 
without  the  slightest  previous  notice,  necessarily  led  to  an- 
otiier,  natnely,  that  the  prosecutor  was  liound  to  ileliver  to 
the  defendant  before  t!ie  trial  a  notice  of  the  particular  acts 
of  barratry  on  which  be  meant  to  insist,  and  it  was  a  rule 
that  none  could  be  given  in  evidence  but  such  as  were 
stated  in  this  notice.  The  luinishment  for  this  offence  is 
fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which 
the  conviction  takes  place:  but  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  savs, 
that  '  if  the  offender  be  of  any  profession  relating  t(»  the  law, 
he  oujrht  to  be  disablcfl  from  practisim;  in  future.'  (Haw- 
kins's Plo'i.^  tifthf  Cmtni,  book  i.  c.  HI.)  At  common  law, 
it  appears  that  a  person  convicted  of  barratry  might  have  been 
senlence<l  to  the  pillory.  In  the  case  of  the  King  against 
the  Warden  of  the  FUvt  (M'ni^rn  Rrporfx^  vol.  xii.  p.  3 10), 
the  record  of  the  pnni>hment  of  a  barrator  by  a  line  being 
produced.  b>rd  Holt  said,  '  If  he  had  bail  tlie  handling  of 
him,  he  had  not  escaped  the  pillory :  and  that  be  remem- 
bered Serjeant  Mayn.ird  used  to  say  that  it  were  belter  for 
the  country  to  be  rid  of  one  barrator  than  of  t\icnty  hi^h- 
wavmeif.'  Bv  the  statute  l*J  (Jeo.  I.  e.  '2\K  sect.' 4  (re- 
vived  and  made  perpetual  by  '*]  Geo.  II.  c.  3),  if  any  per- 
Koii  convicted  of  coinimm  barratry  shall  pvacti^^e  as  an 
atlornex.  •ioiicitor,  or  a;:eiil  in  an>  suit  t»r  action,  the  judcc 
or  ju«li,*fs  of  the  court  whore  such  suit  or  action  shall  bo 
brooulii,  shall,  u|»on  romplaint  or  information,  examine  the 
matter  m  a  summary  way  in  open  court ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  [K'rson  complained  of  has  offendiMl.  khalL 
cause  the  offender  to  be  trans|K>rtcd  for  seven  years.'  There 
is  no  ie<*orded  instance  of  proceedings  having  over  been 
taken  under  this  statute. 

II.  Barratry  by  masters  or  mariners  of  idiips. 

Tills  otVeiici*  is  not  an  object  of  ihi'  criminal  ^aw  of  Eng- 
lan<i  :  and  in  tins  country  is  onl>  a  subject  i»f  imp>'rt.in«'e 
with  r*'fer4Mire  to  marine  iiisuraiu'cs.  Fmrn  tliu  earliest 
times,  a  lo»s  by  the  barrjitry  of  the  luiuter  or  mariners  baa 
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forrned  a  auhjorl  of  inflcmnity  by  underwritort  in  nritiih 

poht-ii-ii  of  tn%unnn\    The  abiunlity  ami  im]kjhcy  «jf  in- 

■ertinn  this  RfMcies  of  |i>m  in  manne  piiliripn  have  ofU*n 

been  |iuint«*<l  out  by  biieh  aullmnty.    *  It  ii  Roronwbat  exin- 

urdinarv/  navs  Li>ixl  Mansfivld  in  the  raM*  of  Nutt  i*.  Bour- 

dien  (TWih  hepttrtt,  vol.  i.  p.  1.10).  *  that  thia  tPim  ahoiild 

have  crept  into  iuiuranrea.  and  alill  nion*  that  it  ahould 

have  continued  in  Ihem  B4>  loni;.  for  the  underwriter  iniurei 

the  conduct  uf  the  captain  (whom  he  doea  nut  appoint,  and 

cannot  dianiaa)  to  inc  owner,  who  ran  d<»  eithrr.'     Lord 

Kilcnbon»Uf(h  makea  the  aaine  remark,  and  also  pmntii  out 

the  impoliiic  tendency  of  thm  kind  uf  insuranre.  at  enabhni; 

the  raaater  and  ownera.  bv  a  fraudulmt  ami  Mnrret  under- 

Btandinf^.  to  throw  upon  tlic  undrrwrittT;*  t}ii*  failure  iif  au 

illetcal  adventure,  of  which  the  U'nefit.  il'  mirrrftsful.  uciuM 

have  belonK<td  aolety  to  theniv^>lves.    ( Si-«'  K.irU>  r.  KuW(ri<ft, 

East  a  ReporU,  vul.'fiii.  p.  111.)     t-ftun  thin  it  may.  huw- 

ev«*r.  be  observed,  that  inerrhantn  an*  alwa>a  dfMniUH  !•> 

hmit  the  number  uf  their  risk^  as  much  an  |M*s»ibIe  :  and  if 

they  are  wdlin^  to  pay  for  their  indemnity  from  the  fntudu-     has  hltlv  to  recommend  it  ui  |ioint  of  ftituatnifi. 

lent  acta  of  their  oHn  aervanta.  thcru  Mvnia  to  U*  mithiiiir  '  impendini;  rucks  MH^m  ointinually  to  threatm  Ibr  plafwvitt 

unreasonable  in  such  a  contrart;  wink*,  on  the  other  baiiil,  j  dcstnictiun  ;  and  the  ear  is  wi*aneil  by  the  roiMl«at  RMTJaf 

of  (lie  torrent,  wliirh  earries  nlun);  with  it  bnipe  blof4a  il 
atone.  Yet  the  ci-lebrity  of  the  watrra  BUnrta  ■  r?i 
uf  bathers,  nr  uf  those  whr*  ilniik  the  watera.  THei 
putatiiiu  roH!  in  the  time  of  I^hiis  XIV.,  who  mile4 
r^^re.  in  iinter  to  take  them.  Tlie  plore  ci4itama  matj  aUjsiC 
eighty  or  a  hundred  liabitAtii>n«.  «4i  sligntU  Mit  totvt^r  m 
scari'i'ly  U»  merit  the  name  of  hi«ii«e«.     Tbr  air^  -i  bs«  jf 


check.  The  population  wai  ipren  in  tb«  Dittwrnrnmrt  CW 
rcraW  de  la  tritw^  < Parts,  laOli  at  1312.  Tlw  fbei  •««. 
mands  a  fim*  view  of  the  valley  of  Gre«i%au<iaD.  in  wb«a  c 
standi.  In  fnmt  of  it  are  tlie  ruins  of  a  chAlraa.  c<nre  It- 
Ion  irmir  to  the  Chevalier  Bayanl. 

Rarraux  is  atniut  374  milea  S.K.  fmin  Pans;  and  a^« 
22  miles  N.K.  of  Grenoble.     4^  *i7' N    lat^  S    ^4    K   •«« 

BAKR'KOE,  BAR'KGRS,  OK  HARKIXSRS.  a  ti..^ 
celebrate«l  fi*r  its  mineral  watera.  aituated  in  thr  vaUev  ^ 
Hastan,  in  tlie  ilepartnient  of  llaute^  Pyr^n/c*s  iHiffk  Pi- 
n*n(*t'<i>,  in  France.  491  milea  from  Pans,  tlmniffh  Orl^aa^ 
LiinoucH.  Peri(!ueux,  Aicen,  Au«*h.  Taibes  and  Arf^uai, 
or  S'lU  miles  thnmieh  Li roofer's.  C'alvir*,  MonlaybAB.  Ttw- 
lous«*.  and  Aiich  ;  4i   &1'  N.  lat..  U  4'  K.  loaf- 

The  vdla^e  stamls  ainitUt  stet'p  roountaina.  at  an  eSew 
titin  uf  A'l!»*}  feet  alM\e  tin?  le\el  of  the  sra.  on  tWe  baaa  d 
a  torrent  which  runs  into  tlieGa«ede-Pau.  iMiUia.  I*< 
tiant  U'M  J)ep.  du  Mi<U  i/c  la  h)raH>'e.\  It  constats  of  «ai 
lon^;  and  narrow,  fonueil  u|miii  the  slope  of  a  Rsrwntaia. 


them  destniViMl  b\  the  overtl«iwin;;  of  the  tAJcrml  ( 
alii'n  it  IS  awi'lliHl  b>  the  flieltinie  of  tlie  anowai 
their  beini;  built  in  a  m«»re  substantial  manner 


it  is  the  whole  business  of  underwriters  to  insure  against 
risks,  and  it  la  quite  indifTerent  t4i  thein  what  the  nature  uf 
that  risk  is.  provided  they  clearly  understand  the  nature  of 
it,  and  receive  a  proportionate  premium. 

Tlio  le^al  meanini;  of  the  term  barratry  thus  inAerttnl  in 
policies  of  insurani*«  has  fntjucnily  becume  a  subjt*«*t  of  ilis- 
cussioii  in  courts  of  justice.     Its  original  and  \erlial  sii;ii  id- 
eation is  framed  in  the  most  ireneral  sense,  and  is  ilefiiiM 
in  Uufresne's  Gl^fisary  aa  '  fraus.  dolus,  qui  flt  in  c- iit tract i- 
bua  et  venditionibua,'  without  bein^e  limitiHl  to  marine  con- 
tracts, or  to  any  particular  claaa  of  contracting  parties.     In  \  on  one  side  uf  tlie  btrert  o\erhant;s  tb<r  nter,  iLr 
Ent{li»h  law,  however,  it  is  certainly  undiTbtoiMl  mtly  in  tlin  j  leans  atrainst  the  siile  uf  the  mountain.     Towards 
liiuite<l  s«'nM»   mentioned    in    the  coninieiuvinent    of  this  '  die  of  the  \iila:;e,  in  tlie  part  mo»t  e\pnte«l  to 
article.     It  means  every  species  of  fraud  or  knaver>  in  the  <  tiuiis.  the  liouiies  are  built  i<iily  of  buard*    > 
master  or  mariners  of  the  ship  by  which  the  freiKJiters  or    down  at  tlie  rlote  (if  the  Itathiiii!  M*a%un.  %  mv 

ownera  are  injured.     Barratry  may  therefore  lie  runimilted  '  raii^sc  of  ti*Eii]Mirary  dmellinirs.  liriieath  a  wd  w 

either  by  a  wilful  deviation  tendiiiK  tu  defraud  the  uwiirr,  <  cuurt  winch  is  incli»M»l  by  a  wall  brea*ft   u 
by  smii|;i;lint;,  by  running?  away  with  the  nhip.  Ia  siiikiin;  'di\iile«l  into  two  parts,  one  fir  the  puur  aisM  vmv 
or  descrtinK  her.  or  by  dvia>inK  the  Vii>a|;i*  by  any  ineanii,  '  Sidthers.     There  is  a  barraik.  ererli-d  by  Lusau  XIT. 
or  fiir  any  leni;tli  of  time,  ailh  a  frauduh-nt  intent.     It  f«il-  .  wnunded  MiMirr*,  but  it  is  insufficient,  c^jn  n 

low*,  that  in  all  rases  where  the  undervTiier  has  insured    lie«l<*.     Thtrre  are  four  baths  lor  li«e.  arcwv^ 

against  barratry,  the  asburcd  will  lie  entitle<l  to  reco\cr  the    \ar\in^  in  iln'ir  lfinp«*rature ;  that  wh^-h  ladi. m 

amiiunt  of  a  loss  whirh  he  ma}  h.iAe  sn«lainc<l  in  ninse-     t«ii  ctjiiipartini-nto  just  mentioned  is  tlie  K>«tt«»c— ^ik 
quenre  of  any  nf  the  acts  aliove  enuiiieratc«l.     There  must,  ■  rature  is  state*!  li«  M.  Millin  to  be  39  of  Rraumnr.  m 
how«*ver.  lie  alwa>a  a  fraud  or  brenrli  uf  trust  in  onler  to     I'JU^  of  KahrenluMt  :  but  in  Malte-Brun  tbc 
Constitute  barratry;  and  thcn'fure  a  mi*n>  di'vi.itiiin  in  ci>n-  '  is  ^'i\en  at  Um  uf  Ki'aumur.  or  nearly  145  of  Fi 
sequence  of  the  i);iioraiire  of  the  inastrr  will  not  aiinuint  to  |  The  Maters  nn*  sulphureous  and  »uluiific  :   tbrv 
barratry,  thuui^h  it  would  avoid  the  |Hilicy  a«  licin^  a  \arU-    dereil  eiric:iriius  m  hcabni*  wounds      Tlirrv  la', 
tjon  from  the  \o)a(>e  insnrtHl.     It  must  alvi  lie  an  act  clme    Barr^i;i* :  aiiil  tin*  nfuhbourhood   presrnta 
Ivnding   to  defraud   the  owner;    and  thfret'ure  where  the     walks. 

owner  coiiv'iils  to  the  arts  doni*  \»\  the  master,  thuu^h  they         llie  p(ipttlati<iti  of  this  little  place  it  g.ven  in 
mav  anntuiit   to  across  frnml  u|Min   the   underviriter,  th«y     nturr  t'ntvrM^  •/«  /.j  i'rattrt  <  Pans.  |«04|.  «|  ^*i 
Will  not  ciiistiiute  the  technical  offenre  of  b.imtr>  ;  and.    ha\c  no  authnntt  latrr  than  this.     A(>HAt  %x\  h 
fur  the  same  n'n>oii.  wlicrn  the  iiinst«T  <if  a  ship  is  hImi  the    »<iii«  arc  naiil  to  \isit  thf  plare  e«ir%  irar. 
owner,  there  can  lie  no  liiirratr\  ruiiiiuittril  iiv  hiin,  liei-ausr         In  the  iiri(;hlN)iirhis»-l  nf  llarrri(r'  la  a  qaniry  if 
he  caniiot  ilefraud  hinisrif.      r*T  niorr   partn-uUrii  on  tlii«     inarMi*,  %iit)i  i^i^ciuwh  \eiii«. 

suhjoct  bcr  Sclwjn's  .Vui  Print,  lit.  '  Insuraiin';'  and  P;uk         'Ilie  naim*  Il.irii'Kc.  in  IVltir.  i*  umI  k»  ai^^  < 
vn  hiiuranr^.  I'lai-i*.  iiinl  uiil  r.iiri'S|iniid»  V*  tlie  situatMO   of  llat 

ll.\KKArX.  a  small  firtresi  uf  thr  drpartuienl  uf  Ini^re.     iMiihn.  I'-'V-i:;^  hi,r  ) 
in  Kraiu'i*.  nil  thit  frontier  towards  Sain).      Il  is  a  plan*  ••(         H.\KUKI..     l>ii«.-iiik;e  state*  the  word ^jr«/ l«h» 
Ci  milder  able*  *lrcnL>tb.  aiid  was  rrei-ti'd  in  tin*  yi'ar  1  j''7.  !•>     Ii  is  l<>ui.>l  in  ■••mi'  sha|M*.  in  se\rral  K 
order   ^f  I  hatln    Kuiaiiutd.    Duk**    of  Sa\<iy       I'bo    Oukr 
seems  tu  havt-  Uvn  pmmptfil  li\  tiuv  \aiiil>  uf  rtislit.,;  a 
fort  in  the  tiriilnri'M  uf  tin-  Kihl'  "f  rraurr      The  t'oii^lahlf 
I^'id-;;iMcrrs.  Mhi>  c.ini!iiaiuU-«l   ih<*   Fmmm  h   arm)  1 1  isi-  .it 
liairl.  aliiM\ed  ihi*  Wnrk  ti  pnM-f>«>il  witli<Mit   iiili-irii|ilinii.  m 
ftpiir  >.!  iiii*  pressint;  eittrcitifs  ul  ih  im*  undi-r  lii«  <  ••luiit.it.il 
Tilt*  iM  ..1  tit  wan  talki-d  of  al  iMurt.  an  I  tin'  iiia(-|i*ii  ot  tht* 
('"n«(4'>l«*    f..riii«his|   his  I  iM-inir«   with    thf  ii|iiNiitoiiiU   til 
cah«mni.-itiiiu'  litni.     Tiie  kiii;r  hiiiist  It,  llmr)   iV  ,  b!aiiic*l 
hiiii  .  hut  I^  sili^iiirrrs  ilf«rc(|  hiiii  ii  I  !-•  U'  iiiii-iik\  .  rcpre 
s«-i.l«-<l   t'l  hmi  that  4  i'trl  '\m*  rri|ii.Mii'  in  ihis  pari  ••!  hit 
dimiiiM'iis.  and  tlial  it  llu   lliiki*  'if  n.i\<%  dul  n  -t  hmld  «>nr. 
h  *  Mj)r-  .t)  lunsl .   hi*  a«%uri  1  hiiii  that,  tthi'ii  it  u  as  Aiii»hf  I. 
hr  M.'kiM   lak«'  il  ailhiiit   •  aniiirii.  u  tUmul   |j\)iit:  sie;*f.  ai.d 
With  I'll  tli«*  •'••st  nf  4  f  r-i « Il        lit-  k-  )it  h  «  |n>i||i.M' .    Iiir  thf 
f>ft  -kJt  i-4irird    li\   in  •iiih^'ht.   ..|»  U.I*   l.'.tli  •»!  Mafh.  l.'i'is. 
Thf  f -rt  rrtuaiM'd  iii  ih'-  hainU  •!  ihi-  rzi-iirh  |.%  ilii>  trttn 
•  f  \  rt\  .i.«.  rii.i  |i|ih  A  til  Ihr  •.lUii*  \i'  ir 

Il    i«    nil    thf    liSiUl    halik  III    I  ir  iM'itv  i|.  |    fir    fr.iui    the 

v>j)ard  fonrets  uf  Mvnimrdlan,  tu  «hiih  it  fteoes  as  a  I 


IV  rsv 


.ii  a  lai^'f  %i    'rl  lui    h'iMiiii;   liquun.     In  t 
mt'H«uii  <*  Il  ua»  u*«d  l>i  lUiiiila 

i  1  \  «dd  Kallons  uf  wine. 


a  1. 1  U'.-r  harrcls  were  n|Ualiieil  ftraiWl  mH 

it  a/w«. 


It  it  i!..-  .h- 
•  f  Kiiu'l-ii.-l  •  \M  pi  I.-  i;  1  n  hi  a  %l«tute  of  tW  Itl 
1.4111  411 1  Mat  \ .  ai..l  lii.itt  .f«iur  gallons  wctv  Ttia 

I'l    Im  vx  ii;   aU' 

Tti«>  w.iii*  i.'4l!  .n.   hi  a  statute  of  Ann«.  i 
l<c    J. I    iiii.r   III  iir«.  aii<l  tlie  br«T   ffalLei  |« 
•l.ffi  I  Ir  Mn  ihi-  ale  i*4llon»  wa»  usually  rwrk  j«w^  •■ 
incl.rs     I   iiTiiiiriiiU   tlie  dinenftiofta  %4  ike 
wrri"  j«  f  •!'  iws     — 


W.i.f  harnl 

All-  'l.tl'i  <  l.*fUd  •!«) 

A!r  ...i  i^vr  iliilu    Eni:laud> 
Beer  ditto  (LonduO) 
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B  A  K 


III  imprrUI  iranMii^  of  ?77  .'7-1  cubh*  iiiclifs  How  in  u«tf, 
tlii*«o  iiiciiNuri*^  .in'  lit  lolU»»»:  — 


i)M  Willi'  li:irn'l 
..    All'  iliti'i  ( I^iiiil«>iii 
.,    Al"  :iii<l  Im'^'i  ilitiii  (Kii^^l.tmh 

..     \U-%-T  liitt   I   (l>l|lil"ll) 


•jr.  i 

3IU 

3C]B 


Maii\  tit}irr  fnirr^h  u«*n'  in  tiM*  to  ilfiinTi*  i*i*rtaiii  quan- 
tiiii*^  nt  ^'liriU  u%uaiiy  •tuM  in  iKirn'U ;  thiii  the  liarivl  tif 
•alinon    itr   oi'Ih    wait    fi>r1y-twu   ;;all>'iiH,   that  uf  miu|i  25G 

]NiUI|lls  Slc. 

Tlu'  iiioai>»u  rem  flit  itf  tlio  ruiitoiit  of  :i  lium*!  may  be  dont* 
With  «iitl'u-ii'nt  (*\artiir<«n  :ih  r<illi»w«,  iii  wliirli  the  curve  uf 
the  sX  Wv*  !<»  nm^iiiliTi'd  a^  a  )Kir»iMil:i:    - 

I  Measure  the  iliaineter  of  the  with"*t  part  (allowing;  for 
ihirkiie^s)  and  that  at  the  I'lida,  whii'h  call  the  greater  and 
MiKilliT  diameters:  aliki  mranure  the  length  fruiu  end  to 
end 

'J.  T'»  the  lan(i*r  ihamcter  adil  one -fourth  uf  the  »iualler, 
and  !ntiit:|i|y  thin  iiini  hy  itM'lf. 

.1.  MuitiiiJv  one- fourth  of  the  biuaUer  diameter  hv  itself, 
and  take  the  result  five  tinu"*. 

4.  Add  to',^'ther  the  two  la<«t  results,  nuiltiply  the  kuni  hy 
the  Irnt'th  of  the  barrel,  and  that  pn-hiri  by  '.IIshh.  The 
prMiiirt  i<i  the  nuinWr  of  ruhii*  ufhrs  in  the  liarrel.  if  the 
iriijtli-i  wt-re  nieuHiired  xnvirhfs. 

The  word  burnd  mean  a.  in  romiiion  use.  aN<i  any  Imllow 
rthiiilor,  kurh  as  the  barrid  of  a  ^u.  a  jack,  ur  a  hand- 
uri::iii. 

HARREI.-DRAIN.     [S.*  Urmn  ] 

RAKRKl.IKK.  JAMKS.  was  born  at  l^arU,  in  ir.u«i. 
AlttT  bemnnin:;  the  a»tudy  of  meilu'ine,  aii'l  ri'reixini:  tlie 
dff;n.'0  uf  lu'cntiate,  whcMi  about  U>  retvi\e  the  dr^^ree  of 
diM  tor,  he  ahandoiKMl  me<li(-inp  for  theoloi;v,  and  in  IA:<.)  took 
the  \ow«  of  the  (»nler  uf  LKmi intrant.  lla\ini;  studied  the 
lathers  of  the  church,  he  taught  theoloirv .  but  devoted  hin 
leisure  hours  In  the  fttudy  of  botany,  in  lii^n  he  wan  ap- 
poiiiteil  assititant  to  the  Kcnerul  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
■n*!  accompanied  him  on  hi.s  visits  to  the  difTcriMit  convents. 
In  thii  w.i\  he  traversed  the  South  uf  France.  Spain,  and 
It.ilk.  l)uri!i<r  thcs4*  excurMon;*  he  cidlecteil  plants  ami 
C'ih>*r  object n  of  natural  lii>tury.  He  made  drawinsr^  of 
the  plants,  whi:*h  he  causi'd  to  \w  enwraxcd,  with  a  view  to 
iheir  pubhcatii>n.  Having  hail  hisi  heatl-quarterA  at  Rome 
f>  r  tvicntv  five  vears,  he  rctunieii  to  i'ans  in  1G7'J,  and 
t»>\  up  hi'*  alMMle  m  the  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Honored 
1 1  I'M-  hi>  1  iKiurcd  to  perfect  h»  work,  till  he  died  of  oathmu. 
inh  Si-pti'inbcr.  1671. 

Hi'  bi*'|Ui'athi'd  hi.»  MSS.  to  the  library  uf  the  convent, 
but  Mhtfi  aftt*r  his  death  all  hiii  coUe<*lions  were  di!i|>crs«Nl.  and 
vi:ui»  were  Tmrnt.  The  con |>er- plates  eM'a|H'd.  and  were 
roKtvtiNi  ;ind  publishc*!  by  An  tune  ile  JiisAieu.  who  sup- 
plied doM^riittions,  in  the  place  uf  those  which  had  been  de- 
stpived.  This  work,  to  which  was  prefi\e<l  a  life  of  Bar- 
rt*  1-1  r.  upiM^arifl  m  one  \oluine.  folii».  R.  P.  liarrelieri 
pi- inter  jtf'r  fiuliutm,  Hi^/htniim  ft  I  tat  htm  ofMrrvtiitF, 
I'  *fiht\  trnri\  r.rhihtttr,  ttjiu.%  jn*\thtimuni  ;  twrurante 
Ant.  MS)  .Iwso'.cu  ffitttfiirt^s  pn/^in'tr^,  in  tu'em  editum,  et 
iif  rt'.-.'ntfrum  ti'Trntt/n  fii:;f\tiim,  rui  urresittt  rjustfi^m  aur- 
f.ris  xjt^'fnt'n  lit'  Insf'rtis,  )*aris,  1711.  It  contains  i:i'J4 
ji'iit.'-*.  nt'whit'h  three  nn*  i»f  sln-lKthe  rest  of  plants.  Of 
tlii'-u'  M'\('r:il  art'  cupics  fnun  Cluaius.  and  earlier  writer*. 
:iiiil  siifiii'  tMice  or  tlirice  r«'peated.  Many  were,  however, 
•  {li.ii*  iwx,  or  ^ery  r:ire.  m»  tliat  the  volume  is  still  worth 
r<  r«Triii:i  t<i.  iVirndn-r  citni|siM*«I  a  work,  intruded  to  in- 
li..-!"  d  «i-ppti-iiis  of  all  the  plants  thru  known.  He  calle<l 
it  //  r.'/it  Afiifih.  but  It  was  ne\er  published.  He  alsti  left 
M'^i-ii  hiiii'lffl  t\jiiri*s  of/fi»i:;i,  aii<l  tbrei*  liundre«l  of  shells. 
A  'jiini' »'l  p'-.tnt-*  bid-uiiiun;  to  the  onler  of  .•fiMM/A<ir«'rt», 
ttj»  callrl  Ml  li'iiittiir  "f  hiiii  liiirit^rui.  (Sec  Haller.  Bib- 
lit'th'i^i  H"t  trti''!  :   h't.::riif'hir  I'nivrrtelle.) 

ISARRKN  KI.OWEUS.  in  iM.tany,  arc  either  those 
wliiv'h  b**ar  only  bl anient  without  a  pistil,  or  which  liavo 
neither  ^.tainens  nor  pistd.  Flowers  of  the  former  descrip- 
tiitn  are  \v\\  isjmmon  :  thovr  uf  the  latter  kind  are  chiefly 
fiHiTiil  in  L'ra^scH  and  sedges,  where  they  ofVen  consist  of 
iiotliiniT  more  than  a  deforinetl  acale. 

B.VRRKN  LAND,  in  ai^nculture.  is  that  in  which  the 
plants  i;i'nenilU  cultivated  do  not  prosper  or  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. Thi9  harrenne»s  may  arise  from  various  causes. 
The  texture  of  the  soil  may  be  such,  that  the  noiatuni  ea- 
pmtial  to  T«g«taiioB  cbiuioC  b«  retii^iedt  or  thtt  Um  flbm 


uf  the  roots  caiinut  peiulrate  in  scan-li  of  fuml.  The  fin»t  il 
the  cast*  III  luusv  silicisius  sjinU.  the  m  ciiiid  in  riH-k.s  and 
iiidu  rated  clays.  1 1  is  seUbuii  that  ciliuT  of  these  mmIs 
cm  lie  n-iMiennl  pr\ji|iirti\e,  si»  us  to  rcpa\  the  e\|H'ns« 
of  cultivation  uiiK'sm  under  paitifiiUr  cinMiinstanci-H.  The 
mo-«t  barren  snnds  wdl  beronie  proilurti\e  b\  irritiatmn.  uihI 
in  that  cuhe  thr  laUiur  opphe«l  to  iiupni\e  iheir  teMiire.  by 
the  admiNturu  of  more  ti'uacious  earth,  may  U*  fully  re- 

f»aid.     Tiie  \iiie  may  lie  made  to  uroM  in  the  llssun*s  of  the 
lanlest  nx-ks,  where  the  climate    is  fu\ouruble;  and   ter- 
nices  iita\  W  formi*d.  bv  which  the  soil  brouuhl  on  ma\  lie 

•  •  • 

retained  ;  but  in  ireneral  loose  nands  and  rui*k»  ou^ht  to  tie 
left  to  their  natural  state  uf  barn.*niu*iis. 

There  an*,  however,  in  all  countries  tradn  of  land  which 
an*  barren  and  waste  in  their  present  state,  and  uhieh.  for 
want  uf  better  soils  to  employ  and  fed  an  incn'asini;  |h»pu- 
lution.  are  well  worth  improving,  and  will  ultimately  repay 
the  laUiur  lH'sti»we<l  on  them. 

Ry  the  tliini  Rei)ort  o\'  the  Coiumittii'  on  Kmi^raliun,  in 
18'J'.),  it  appean  that  the  soil  in  the  British  dominions 
may  lie  divide<l  as  follows:— Taking  the  total  surface  nf 
Kn^lund,  AVafes,  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  the  British  Islands, 
at  77,19 1. i:M  acres,  only  46,3*2-2,97U  acres  were  in  cuUiva- 
tion.  Ica\ini;  30.471.46:1  acres  unculti\ati*<I  or  nearly  so. 
Some  part  of  this,  no  doubt,  consists  of  hi^h  sheep-ualks, 
mountain^,  Ui^^s.  and  water :  but  a  lart;e  portiou  is  ca|Kible 
of  impmveinent,  by  the  application  of  capital  and  industry. 
The  particuhim  arc  as  beU»w,  and  are  ^iven  in  the  C'jm- 
fHinion  i'j  the  Ainiatiac  for  I  b2U. 


En^lantl . 

(*ulii«ttUHl. 

'2(*i.r>3.2,UUU 

l'iirulti%.ftlr«| 

3,454.000      3,2.iG,400 

T»4al. 

32.342.400 

Wales. . . 

3.117,000 

530,000       1.I05.('00 

4.752.000 

Scotland . 

6.-JCJ.0OO 

5.U  JO.Ol'O       H.523,y30 

I9,7.<(t,930 

Ireland .  . 
British  » 
Inlands  1 

12.rJ5,'.»S0 
3»3.690 

4.900,000 
166,000 

•2.416.664 
5611,469 

19,441,944 
1.119.159 

Total . . 

4ti.;V2i.970 

15.000,000 

15,871,463 

77.394.433 

Looking  at  this  table,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether 
so  very  lar^e  a  pmpiirtion  of  the  surface  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Euro|ic  may  not  remain  uncultivated  iniire  from 
want  of  industry  and  skill,  than  frum  insuperable  bar- 
renness. 

We  shall  emleavour  to  ^ve,  as  briefly  as  possible,  an  out- 
line of  the  various  means  by  which  even  tne  poorest  soila 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  addini;  somelhinK  to  thcf^cneral 
stock  of  fiM)il  necessary  for  a  lar^e  and  incrpaFiiis:  popula- 
lation.  The  question  us  to  the  policy  of  culti\ntinfr  such 
lamU  in  preference  to  iin|Kirtinu  supplies  uf  foriM^sn  urain, 
is  not  here  considered.  Our  object  is  to  shew  how  barren 
lands  mav  lie  impmvcd,  whcne\cr  such  improvement  may 
be  deemea  ex|ie«lieiit. 

Some  lands  are  barren  in  consequence  of  noxious  ingre- 
dients in  the  soil,  which  by  their  chemical  action  on  the  food 
of  plants,  or  on  their  minute  fibre%j)re\eiit  their  •:rowtli  and 
render  them  sickly  and  abortive.  Thes«*  ha%  inj;  been  ascer- 
taine<l  by  careful  anal)  sis,  must  bedepriveil  ot  their  noxious 
qualities  by  chemical  means,  one  uf  the  mo^t  obvii^us  of 
which  is  burning;  or  bakinif.  Natun'  has  supplied  a  gene- 
ral and  complete  antidote  to  acid  combinations,  \n  lime,  one 
of  tlio  most  abundant  of  mineral  productoiis.  There  are 
few  bad  soils  whu-h  lime  will  not  improve.  The  mo«t  com- 
mon substaiKVH  found  in  barren  soils  are  different  eomhina- 
lions  of  metals,  prnicipally  mm,  with  sulphur  and  ucuN: 
quick  lime  either  decomposes  all  these,  or  rentiers  thein  in- 
nocuous. Another  subAtamn*  is  /tin/iin.  or  the  astrinceut 
principle,  which  is  uf  \eei'table  urit;in,  and  by  preventing 
the  solubility  of  vegetable  fibres,  transfonns  them  into  an 
inflammable  substance,  well  known  by  the  name  of  peat 
or  moss.  This,  likewise,  is  readdv  corrected  by  the  muio 
means,  and  eiperienc«  haa  prorca  that  of  all  substanoea 
which  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  lime  ia 
the  iiioit  Taluable  aa  an  improver  of  bad  soils.  But  the  dif- 
ferent ftubstancea  of  which  a  toil  it  composed  may  be  per- 
fectly innocuous  to  vegetation,  and  ytt  tlM  barrenness  maf 
not  be  the  leaa,  if  the  aupply  or  circulation  of  moiiture  )m 
deficient,  or  txcesaive.  Tjiia  muit  tharefbra  be  the  fint 
consideration,  before  any  impravenent  ia  attamplod ;  and  if 
sufficient  moiauira  cannot  m  auppliMt  or  Miparfluoua  n- 
moTcd, »U oUiir alMipCt will OB^  bt  loit  Ubov.   latio- 
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il)c  runslruction  ot  the  instrument.  It  is  not  yet  brought 
itilD  i;eiipral  use,  but  the  r^pcrimentB  made  with  it  are  said 
to  hrive  l>peti  quite  soti^ifadiir)'. 

Tlic  land  btinft  now  im-loand,  Tenced,  and  dtoinod 
vhere  requisite,  obstacles  tu  the  |ilDUgh  removed,  and 
in  a  lotirabl*  lercl  slate,  il  remains  gnly  to  consider 
liuw  It  mnj  be  must  ndviintHgoously  cultivated,  so  as 
in  the  ond  to  n-pny  tlie  tir^t  and  f^rcat  outlay.  Some 
land*  which  have  lain  waste  Tor  ng«  for  wont  of  a  proper 
spirit  of  enterprise,  ate  Tuund  to  eansist  of  a  tolerable 
depth  of  moderately  Itrtile  earth.  These  must  be  treated 
like  a  pnrden  newly  formed,  and  trcnrhcd  as  dci>p  as  pus- 
»!bi«;  mere  oKpusure  to  the  air  and  f>os(  will  oRen  make 
tbcra  hi;(h1y  producliro,  and  in  tliU  ease  the  only  I'liiition 
ncecMary  ia  not  to  exhaust  them  at  I1r«t ;  un  the  runlr.ii'y, 
IhHr  tfartility  slinulil  be  Increased  by  such  rrops  and  manuihiu 
Bl  will  always  restore  more  humus  than  has  been  nmsuuied 
b*  f'ei^tation.  It  it  Um  cunimnn  au  error  with  tliu^e  ulia 
hare  made  a  great  outlay,  to  he  impatietil,  anil  expert  loo 
rapid  a  replacement  of  the  rapital  laid  nut.  Tliis  makes 
them  imw  white  erops  in  preference  lo  touts  am]  le<;umei ; 
■nd  as  ftvsh  earth  is  ({oiietally  very  pr'iiUictive.  eK|)eeially 
in  straw,  they  imagine  the  land  to  be  ol'  a  better  i|uality 
tlinn  it  really  l»,  and  wnn  exhauvl  it,  by  whiili  they  lose 
inttntlely  ttmre  In  the  end  than  if  they  began  with  roots  and 
Rreen  crajni,  ami  raised  a  <iuaiitilv  o'f  nianiire  by  the  Block 
flxl  DQ  theni.  Lhno  excites  new  land  wonderfuflv,  and  »u 
matiure  is  mot«  active,  provided  there  be  veuetafile  matler 
in  tlia  soil  or  added  at  the  Mime  time.  The  lime  renders 
the  natural  huinus  snhible  and  active,  and,  if  put  on  iiyu- 
diciouslv,  wilt  scion  leave  none  for  fuiiire  cr<ips.  13vnu-dnst 
will  raise  a  better  crop  of  turnips  than  lime  aluiic  ;  Imt  bone- 
dUft,  or,  what  is  better,  i-uarsv1y-l>riu»eil  bonci,  are  chiclly 
of  usG  in  raisini;  the  first  crop  of  lurni)is.  They  iJuiuld 
thcrvfiirc  Iw  used  sparinifly,  unless  ihey  ran  be  oblaineil 
\ery  cheap,  and  only  on  licht  loams  or  snnds.  Mixi'd  with 
ashea  in  a  tiefip,  and  allowed  to  heat,  thuy  become  much 
mure  efflcacloui. 

But  after  all  the  exivrnsc  of  cleaiint;  the  land  and  pre- 
parind  it  for  cultivation,  it  liiay  yet  bu  nf  t^ueh  a  ipiulily  as 
tu  dikhearli'u  the  impnner.  We  shall  lake  an  example  rrum 
two  kinds  of wnl  very  common  in  all  the  northern  l>artii  of 
Rurope.  The  uUi-  U  Kenerully  i-alleil  tnnilv  heath  soil,  the 
other  is  neat  or  moor,  both  i|uite  unprudurtive  till  thuy  are 
imprivei] ;  and  yet  va»t  tracts  uf  liuLh  have  been  bruU!;ht 
intoeullivaliim,  ami  arc  rowrcd  with  a  rich  harvest,  in  spite 
of  their  natural  barrenness.  Sir  Humtihry  Daw  declareil, 
en  analysis,  that  the  suilufB.-iKshDt  Heatli,  in  its  natural 
state,  was  the  most  barren  soil  in  England ;  yet  (,Teal  por- 
tions of  this  barren  soil  are  now  covered  mIiIi  thrivmu  pUmt- 
mtlons,  iiiti'rsiiersed  with  c^e^n  Helds.  The  methods  useil 
tu  bring  this  land  into  cultivatiuti  will  serve  as  an  example 
(hr  all  ftutiilar  ^'>ils.  The  siirface  soil  of  the  heath  consists  of 
»and,  sravcl,  and  lLi;ht  loam,  stronjrly  impn'cnateil  with  a 
yellnw  cnrlienate  and  sulphate  of  iron  :  the  sulwoil  is  )(eiic- 
rjlly  a  stilfcr  loam.  The  water  which  (lerculutes  the  iip|>er 
BinitumditsolTes  a  portion  uf  die  Iron  by  means -.ir  the  car- 
biqiic  airid,  and  this  iron,  mixed  with  earth,  is  slowly  deposited 


in  a  thin  layer  on  the  impervious  subsoil,  where  it  lakes  a 
hard  eryslailized  form,  called  the  iron  pan,  al>so1utely  im- 
)>erviDus  to  moisture ;  and  until  this  pan  bo  broken,  im  cul- 
tivation can  take  place.  Trenching  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  wherever  this  pan  exists  at  a  small  depth  under 
the  surface.  A  part  of  the  subsoil  beintj  brought  to  the 
surliice  greatly  improves  the  texture  uf  llie  sand,  and  then 
the  salts  of  iron  must  be  decomposed  ami  th»  acid  neutral- 
ized by  licne  or  chalk.  Manure  is  now  the  pnnclpal  object, 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  neighbouring  tumis,  or 
from  old  cultivated  lands  near  at  hand,  the  proKre^s  will  be 
verv  slow.  Planting  trees,  especially  the  fir  and  tlie  larch, 
is  then  the  only  rcsoun^e ;  but  where  manure  aiul  calcareous 
earth,  eitlier  in  the  form  of  chalk,  marl,  or  hme,  can  be  ob- 
tuhied,  the  land  may  be  cultivated  and  improved  in  the 
fuUiiwing  manner.  Lay  en  a  gnod  coating  of  chalk  or  marl 
before  winter,  and  plough  it  in  with  a  bIiuIIuw  I'urruw, 
In  sjirinii, plough  again  deeper,  inixing  the  ealcari'ous  earth 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  soil  by  l'rc<jncnt  huriowings : 
all  the  dung  that  can  havu  been  collected  must  be  laid  un 
and  ploughed  in  by  the  end  of  May.  In  June,  drill  turnip- 
seed  with  buiio-ilusl.  if  possible,  in  cows  not  too  distant ; 
say  twelve  inches,  if  the  soil  is  very  poor,  but  wider 
in  jiruportion  as  it  is  of  belter  ijuallty.  These,  as  seen  aa 
they  arc  in  the  rough  leaf,  must  be  carefully  IkiikI  till  they 
nearly  cover  the  ground.  They  must  be  fed  oB'  by  sheep  in 
the  following  winter  and  spring :  the  dung  uf  tlie  sheep 
iiiust  be  pluughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow  an  soiin  ».t  pus- 
siblu  alter  the  sheep  are  removed.  The  quality  of  the  llrst 
crop  will  decide  wlielher  a  iTup  of  corn  may  lie  ventuted  un 
in  the  second  year,  in  which  ease  tartariau  oats  are  found 
the  best  suited  tu  such  land ;  but,  if  the  turni[M  were  nut  ft 
very  good  crop,  a  secmul  crop  of  tlie  same,  or  of  cile,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  to  lie  again  litl  oil',  will  lie  much  lietttr  hus- 
bandry ;  and  until  the  soil  sluiws  an  evident  iniprovenwnt 
in  rolour  and  texlun.'.  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  * 
crop  uf  turnips  and  oats  alternately.  As  soon  us  the  gnunil 
has,  by  freiiuent  tillage  and  manuring,  become  uf  a  uniform 
atid  somewhat  mellow  texture,  the  litst  opportunity  must 
be  taken  to  lay  it  down  with  white  cknvr  and  |ien-nnial 
grasses,  and  let  it  remain  in  pasture  two  or  three  year>  with- 
out mowing.  When  it  is  next  broken  u\\  it  may  be  (reate«l 
as  the  old  cultivuteil  lauds  uf  a  similar  uiiulily  Usually  an: 

If  a  well -cultivated  farm  is  near,  and  a  sntltrii'ul  su|i|ily 
of  manure  can  be  raisuil  upon  it,  by  converting  a  {lurlion  of 
il  into  artillcial  meadows,  or  keeping  il  under  gfLcn  crops,  mi 
tliiil  an  incieasi'd  ((uautity  of  stuck  may  be  niuiuluiiieil,  the 
land  to  be  im[iruvud  may  be  s<ion  liruughl  into  a  imiduclru 
state,  without  rubbing  the  uhl  land  to  make  the  new,  as  is 
loo  often  dene.  Nothing  has  mi  rapid  an  effect  in  remnting 
sterility  as  tlie  free  use  of  the  urine  of  eaille,  and  tlie 
draining  of  dunghills,  ruUceted  and  alloucd  to  lermcnt  in 
cuvcred  tanks;  but  this  can  only  U-  obtained  hy  keeping 
cattle  stalled  ami  fed  with  uiuiemlcr  brought  lo  them. 
This  is  the  great  secret  uf  tlie  fertility  uf  ihe  uiicc  puur, 
barren  heaths  of  Flanders.  In  dilferent  siiuatious  it  may 
not  be  praetioable  to  prurure  suUieient  manure,  at  least 
at  first,  and  the  ptogrcM  will  be  much  alower.  Id  Ihia 
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case  the  seedi  of  rye,  tares,  beans,  buck-vheat,  and  other 
succulent  plants,  must  be  sown,  and  the  crop  ploughed  in 
when  in  blossom  :  potatoes  and  other  roots  may  bo  raised, 
to  be  consumed  by  cattle  and  swine,  in  sheds  built  for  the 
purpose  near  at  hand,  and  every  means  that  ingenuity  can 
devise  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  as  much  manure 
as  possible.  This  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  land  at  once,  but 
mixed  up  in  heaps  with  sods  and  parings  of  the  surface, 
with  the  ashes  of  roots  burned,  and  with  lime,  and  when 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  frequent  turning,  mixing,  and 
repeat^  watering  with  hquid  manure,  a  good  coat  should 
be  put  on  the  land  at  once,  as  far  as  it  will  go :  for  one 
acre  brought  into  a  tolerably  fertile  state  will  repay  the  cost 
better  than  many  imperfectly  improved ;  and  by  proceeding 
gradually  in  this  way,  more  land  will  be  brought  into  a  state 
St  for  cultivation  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  at  less  ' 
expense,  than  could  have  been  done  by  beginning  with 
too  much  at  first 

'When  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  a  large  extent  of  very 
poor  sandy  soil  into  cultivation  at  once,  as  may  be  the  case 
where  labour  is  cheap,  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  the 
requisite  quantity  of  manure  to  insure  any  return  for  the 
outlay.  In  that  case  there  is  a  simple  remedy,  which, 
in  the  end,  is  vcr)'  advantageous :  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
broom  and  furze,  which  will  readily  come  up,  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  not  only  be  of  some  value  to 
cut  for  fuel  for  bakers,  but  in  the  meantime  have  greatly 
improved  the  nature  of  the  soil,  especially  that  which  has 
been  trenched,  by  the  quantity  of  vegetable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  roots  and  their  fibres,  and  also  in  the  leaves  and 
tender  stems  which  have  decayed  and  dropped  during  the 
three  years  that  the  land  has  been  covered  with  these  plants. 
This,  at  all  events,  will  more  than  repay  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  in  trenching,  and  the  future  improvement 
will  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  if  the  ground  had  been 
treated  as  is  recommended  above  when  first  broken  up. 
This  practice  also  is  taken  from  our  sagacious  and  indus- 
trious neighbours  the  Flemish. 

What  has  been  said  of  a  poor  heath,  or  sandy  loam,  is 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  unproductive  soil,  difference  of 
composition  and  texture  being  kept  in  view.  Poor,  wet, 
stiff  lands  must  be  divided  by  deep  ditches,  ploughed  in 
high  ridges,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  frost :  instead  of  turnips,  grasses  must  be  sown, 
such  as  suit  the  soil.  Paring  and  burning  the  surface  are 
here  generally  useful  in  the  first  instance,  and  may  some- 
times bo  re]icated  with  advantage.  Such  soils,  in  the  end, 
are  best  calculated  for  permanent  meadows ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  get  them  into  a  sound  and  fertile  state  by  tillage  and 
manuring,  and  by  clearing  them  of  all  the  roots  and  seeds 
of  weeds  before  they  be  laid  down  with  grass-seeds,  which 
must  therefore  be  done  with  a  first  crop  aAer  a  clean  fallow, 
or,  which  is  still  better,  without  any  crop  of  corn  at  all,  and 
kept  free  from  (»arser  grasses  by  hand-weeding.  Inocu- 
lating grass  is  by  far  the  readiest  way  of  producing  a 
permanent  sward.    [See  Grass  and  Inoculation.] 

There  is  anothct  kind  of  barren  soil,  which  extends  over 
large  tracts  in  northern  climates,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  peat,  or  moor.  This  being  chiclty  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  is  too  I'jose  in  its  texture  for  any  vigorous  vegetation. 
But,  besides,  it  is  of  an  insoluble,  astringent  nature,  highly 
unfit  for  the  increase  and  nourijihment  of  plants.  Moors  heing 
generally  situated  in  valleys  between  mountains,  draining  off 
the  superfluous  water  is  the  first  and  indispensable  operation 
l)eforc  any  improvement  of  them  can  be  thought  of.  The 
next  thing  is  to  compress  the  sotl  soil  into  a  more  solid 
state  ;  and  for  this  pur|x>se  any  kind  of  earth  or  gravel  is 
useful  by  its  mere  mechanical  pressure.  The  surface  may 
Ih;  burniHl  in  sods,  and  the  ashes  wmU  greatly  improve  the 
remainder.  J^ime,  chalk,  marl,  or  shells,  are  the  specific 
correctors  of  the  quality  and  texture.  By  the  help  of  these, 
the  soil  mass,  which  can  only  be  stirred  with  a  spade  by 
men  standing  on  boards*;,  is  made  to  produce  abundant  crops 
of  potatoes  and  oais :  and,  gradually  condensing,  a  more 
compact  soil  is  formed,  wiiieli  soon  bears  the  tread  of  men 
and  ev(Mi  cattle :  and  then,  properly  speaking,  the  culti- 
vaticm  may  bo  siiid  to  U*gin.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  t<K>  much  moisture  by  the  still  unconso- 
lidated mass,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  numerous  and 
deep  ditches  in  every  direction,  with  proper  outlets  kept 
carefully  open :  at  the  hametimo  guarding  against  the  opposite 
extreme  of  drying  this  spongy  substance  too  much,  if  it  is 
Ury  at  top,  and  moist  but  not  boggy  a  foot  below  the  surface. 


it  will  be  in  the  best  state  to  improve  and  contolidate.  It  if 
surprising  how  soon  a  peat  moss,  of  little  more  solidity  than 
a  bog,  can  bo  rendered  perfectly  firm,  and  bear  even  loaded 
waggons  on  its  surface.  It  often  happens,  where  there  ia  a 
command  of  good  water  which  can  be  brought  above  the 
level  of  the  old  peat  moss,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a 
most  productive  water-meadow.  All  that  ia  required  is, 
that  the  upper  soil,  artificially  produced,  be  not  broken 
through,  and  that  the  bottom  be  well  drained. 

We  have  only  given  brief  hints  and  outlines  to  thotewho 
may  be  inclined  to  render  lands  productive  which  have 
hitherto  been  barren.  The  certain  cost  and  probable  im- 
provement must  be  well  calculated  and  compared  to  nTuid 
disappointment  and  loss.  As  these  depend  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
general  idea  of  them.  But,  by .  beginning  on  a  small  and 
experimental  scale  at  first,  and  proceeding  cautionaly,  nev 
modes  of  lessening  the  expense  of  many  of  the  operations 
will  be  suggested,  errors  will  be  avoided,  and  some  certain 
practical  ground  of  calculation  will  be  obtained. 

That  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  sees  at  what  expense  favourite  barren  spots  ars 
improvc<l ;  and  a  scanty  harvest  on  land  created,  as  it  were; 
by  art,  pleases  the  proprietor  more  than  the  most  abundant 
which  his  richest  lands  can  produce. 

Many  a  fortune,  no  doubt,  has  been  impaired  by  rash 
speculations  and  too  sanguine  hopes ;  but,  without  this  spirit 
of  improvement,  few  soils,  except  the  very  richest,  would  ever 
have  been  cultivated,  until  the  wants  of  a  population  greater 
than  the  richest  lands  could  feed  had  forced  the  cultivation 
of  those  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  in  the  tillage  of  svrj  poor 
soils,  chiefly,  that  those  improvements  in  the  utensils  and 
operations  of  husbandry  have  been  suggested  and  invented, 
without  which  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  oould  nemr 
be  cultivated  to  any  advantage,  much  less  afford  rent  lo  a 
proprietor,  or  contrihutions  to  the  expenses  of  the  nation. 

The  unproductive  state  of  waste  lands  in  many  populons 
countries  has  suggested  the  emplovment  of  the  poor  and 
friendless  on  their  improvement,  and  it  has  been  tfioughl  a 
more  enlightened  charity  to  expend  the  moneyt  which  would 
otherwise  be  given  in  simple  temporary  relief,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  labour  of  paupers  available  to  their 
fbture  comfort  and  independence.  In  some  places  portions 
of  land  have  been  given  absolutely,  or  at  a  nominal  rent. 
to  paupers,  in  order  that  they  might  cultivate  and  gradually 
improve  them ;  and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and 
requires  only  to  be  worked  and  tilled,  the  plan  has  bewi  at- 
tended with  great  success.  But  whero  a  oanen  waste  can 
only  be  improved  by  artificial  manures  and  expensive  oneiar 
tions,  it  is  folly  to  expect  this  to  be  done  by  labour  ame; 
without  considerable  capital ;  and  neither  the  judicioos 
managers  of  public  funds,  nor  prudent  speculators  on  their 
own  account,  will  venture  to  lay  out  much  capital  on  the 
chance  and  with  the  hope  that  a  naturally  indolent  and  idle 
class  of  men  shall  make  it  productive  either  to  thenMelvas 
or  those  who  have  advanced  the  funds. 

The  establishment  of  a  pauper  colony  at  ¥Vederiksoaid« 
;  in  the  province  of  Drcnthe  in  Holland,  noticed  by  Mr.  Jaeofas» 
and  of  which  a  short  account  may  be  found  in  the  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac  for  1829,  seems  to  contradict  this 
opinion;  but  until  we  shall  have  a  little  longer  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  plan,  we  cannot  consider  this  experi- 
ment as  decisive.  Tlie  colony  must  necessarily  increase  the 
population,  which  is  already  redundant,  and  may,  in  the 
end,  produce  a  seminary  of  paupers.* 

A  portion  of  good  land,  let  at  a  fair  rent  to  a  poor  family, 
with  a  httle  pecuniary  assistance  at  first,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cow  or  pigs,  and  provisions,  until  the  land  producea  food  for 
the  family,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  will  ocoasion  much 
less  expense,  and  will  in  general  be  attended  with  less  loss 
and  fewer  casualties  than  the  improvement  of  poor  sands  and 
heaths,  however  judicious  may  be  the  management;  and 
the  ground  converted  into  a  garden  will  increase  much  mora 
rapidly  in  value,  than  an  ef^ual  quantity,  originally  worth 
nothing,  can  ever  be  made  worth  by  three  times  the  labuur 
bestowed.  Let  the  rich  then  be  the  improvers  of  wastes, 
and  the  poor  lay  out  their  surplus  labour  on  more  grateftd 
soils. 

"  Since  writiiiK  tlio  aliure  obrcrratinna.  wc  unHcntaod  that  Um  IWIghs 
iroTenimcnt  liHit  Kiv»>n  up  the  plan  nf  pauper  culoniet,  of  whieta  then  mn 
«i-verHl  in  Belgium,  uut  hnvinfr  foiinil  lliem  to  aiifwer  the  wuBgulBe  rxpadi. 
tions  of  thoM  who  flrat  propowd  tlieir  MUblbhmeat.  Tbfim  tal  H'*]'t^^  «• 
not  tbrivlns. 
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It  \i  near  increasinf^  manufactures,  "where  land  acquires 
a  greater  value,  that  barren  land  is  soon  converted  into  fer- 
tile fields.  It  is  there,  also,  that  the  improvement  of  waste 
lands  is  most  profitable,  and  the  neighbourhoods  of  Aber- 
deen, Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  amon^  many 
others,  furnish  examples  of  the  greatest  industry  and  per- 
severance in  overcoming  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil. 
Even  Chat  Moss,  lietween  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which 
"was  lately  nothinj»  but  a  quakinj;  body  of  peat  to  a  great 
depth,  is  beginning  to  be  covered  with  green  fields  and 
farm  buildings,  in  consequence  of  the  cstabHshment  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway.  To  those  engaged  in 
these  improvements  this  article  may  not  be  altogether  unin- 
teresting. We  refer  for  further  infbrmation  to  the  commu- 
nications, sur^•eys,  and  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  various  artiples  in  the  Farmers  Magazine, 
and  the  Annals  of  Agri culture,  by  A.  Young. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  poor  wastes,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  right  to  tithes,  when  the  land 
should  have  been  fully  improved,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  (2  and  3  Edw.  VL  c.  13), 
oy  which  barren  and  heath  land  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  converted  into  arable  land  or  meadow,  shall  pay  tithe 
of  com  and  hay  after  seven  years  from  the  first  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  release  such  lands  from  all  claims  for  tithes 
during  that  period,  other  than  had  been  paid  before  in  its 
waste  «tate  :  viz.,  that  of  wool,  lamb,  and  the  milk  or  young 
of  cattle  depastured  on  it.  But  by  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  words  of  the  statute  in  several  important  decisions, 
it  is  only  the  very  poorest  sr/ils,  which  will  produce  nothing 
without  extraordinary  manuring,  and  w^hich  are  suapte  na- 
tura  steriles,  which  have  enjoyed  this  exemption ;  but  wood- 
land grubbed  up,  commons  inclose<l,  fens  drained,  and  lands 
recovered  from  the  sea  by  embankments,  at  a  great  expense,' 
unless  protected  by  an  especial  act  of  parliament  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  are  subject  to  a  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  or  an  equivalent  composition,  from  the  first  year 
that  any  crop  is  produced  upon  them. 

BARRI,  GIR.'VLDUS  DE,  or  SYLVESTER  GI- 
RALDUS,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Giral- 
nus  Camrrensis,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  lineage. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  AVilliam  de  Barri,  by  Angharath, 
daughter  of  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Theodor,  Prince 
of  South  Wales,  and  was  b<u-n  in  or  about  1146,  at  the 
castle  of  Manorbeer,  in  Pembrokeshire.  Being  a  youn«:cr 
brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Davids,  where  his  uncle,  David  Fitzgerald,  at  that  lime 
bishop  of  the  see,  undertook  the  care  of  his  education. 
Giraldus,  in  the  history  of  his  own  life,  acknowledges  that 
in  early  youth  he  was  too  negligent  and  playful,  but  his 
uncle  and  his  masters  remonbtrnted  so  sharply  with  him 
that  he  became  diligent,  and  soon  surpassed  his  fellow- 
students.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  h«  remained  for  three  years,  and 
acquired  great  fame  for  his  skill  in  rhetoric  and  the  belles- 
lettres.  On  his  return  to  Enj^land,  about  1 172,  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  preferment  both  in  England 
and  Wales.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  church.  Finding  that  the  Welsh  were 
very  reluctaiU  in  paying;  tithes  of  wool  and  cheese  (more 
particularly  in  the  <listritts  of  Pembroke  and  Canligan),  he 
applietlto  kichard,  An-hbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  obtained 
the  appointment  of  legate  in  Wales  to  rectify  these  and 
otht'r  abuses.  He  executed  this  commission  with  great 
spirit  and  success.  He  likewi>e  attenipte<l  to  reform  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  and  was  peculiarly  severe  against  all 
priests  who  had  wives ;  the.se  he  called  concubines,  and  in- 
sisted uiH)n  tht'ir  dismission.  The  old  archdeacon  of  Breck- 
nock, who  opposed  his  remonstrances  on  this  account,  was 
at  first  susiK^nded,  and  afterwards  deprived,  a  sutlicient 
maintenance  only  being  assigned  to  him  fnun  his  firmer 
preferment,  wlii<h  was  bestowe<l  upon  the  olKcious  legate. 

On  the  death  «»f  David  Fitzgerald  his  uncle,  the  canons 
of  St.  David's  met  in  council,  and,  after  alonu  debate,  elected 
Girahlus  to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  andideacon  thinl^mg 
the  election  made  t«K»  hastily,  and  not  acconling  Co  the 
usual  forms,  went  on  the  foll«)wing  morning  U)  the  chapter. 


king  summoned  a  council,  and  submitted  the  case  to  thd 
consideration  of  Richanl,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  suflragan  bishops,  desiring  them  to  recommend  a  fit 
person  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  Tluiy  unanimously  recom- 
mended Giraldus  as  a  man  of  learning  and  spirit,  but  th« 
king  objected  :  he  considered  that  it  was  not  expedient  ti 
elect  too  upright  and  active  a  person  to  the  vacant  see, 
especially  one  whose  relationship  to  Prince  Rhys,  and 
to  almost  all  the  greater  families  of  Wirtes,  might  prove 
detrimental  to  bis  crown.  Peter  de  Leia,  a  Cluniac  monk 
of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  was,  in  consequence,  chosen 
Bishop  of  St.  David's;  and  Giraldus  relieved  his  disappoint- 
ment by  foreign  travel.  He  again  retired  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  chiefiy  in  civil  and  canon 
law,  the  professorship  of  which  last,  in  that  university,  was 
offered  to  him  in  1179.  He  returned  home  in  1180,  and, 
proceeding  to  his  archdeaconry,  found  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's  in  confusion.  Peter  de  Leia  had  quarrelled  with 
the  canons  and  inhabitants,  and  was  driven  from  his  see, 
the  administration  of  which  was  now  committed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Giraldus.  He  held  it  three 
or  four  years,  when  the  bishop  was  restored. 

About  the  year  1184  Giraldus  was  induced  by  King 
Henry  II.  to  reside  at  court ;  soon  after  which  he  was  sent 
as  a  pacificator  to  Wales.  Having  fulfilled  his  commission 
to  the  king's  satisfaction,  he  returned  to  court,  was  made 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  had  pronfises  of  great  pre- 
ferment, which  were  not  fulfilled,  probably  because  Giraldus 
desired  to  have  it  in  Wales. 

In  1 1 85  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Prince  John,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Ireland  as  secretary  and  privy-councillor ; 
but  the  prince  using  youthAil  counsels  instead  of  those  of  the 
old  adventurers  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  returned  after  a  residence  of  some  months* 
leaving  Giraldus  behind,  who  continued  there  to  complete 
and  digest  the  collections  he  was  making  for  his  two  works 
on  the  topography  and  conquest  of  Ireland.  Previous  to 
leaving  that  country  the  prince  offered  Giraldus  the  Irish 
bishoprics  of  Femes  and  Leighlin,  and  on  his  refusing  each 
of  them  separately,  proposed,  if  he  would  accept  them,  to 
consolidate  the  two ;  but  this  he  also  refused.  Sir  Richard 
Hoaro  says  he  likewise  refused  at  this  or  a  subsequent 
period  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel.  In  1187  he  returned  to 
England,  when,  having  finished  his  work  on  the  topography 
of  Ireland,  he  read  its  three  divisions  idistinctiones),  on 
three  separate  days,  before  public  audiences  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  On  the  first  day  he  entertaine<l  all  the 
poor  of  the  town ;  on  the  next  day  the  doctors  and  scholars 
of  fame  and  reputation  ;  on  the  third  day  the  scholars  of 
the  lower  rank,  the  solniera  and  burgesses. 

In  1 1 88  he  accompanied  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  a  journey  (which  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  notice  of  that  prelate)  through  Che  rough  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  people  the 
necessity  of  a  crusade.  The  more  lasting  fruit  of  this  journey 
was  his  work  entitled  Itinerarium  Cambria. 

In  1 189  Giraldus  attended  King  Henry  II.  in  his  expe- 
dition into  France,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  king's 
death,  when  Richard  I.  sent  him  hack  to  presen  e  the  peace 
of  Wales,  and  even  apn(Wnte<l  him  coadjutor  to  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  BIy,  in  the  regency  of  the  kingdom. 
After  refusing  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  Llandaff.  in 
hopes  to  succeed  to  St.  David's,  his  favourite  object,  that 
see  became  vacant  in  11*J9,  when  he  was  unanimously 
electc<l  to  it  by  the  rhapter.  Yet  here  he  was  again  <Uiap- 
pointed  by  the  opposition  of  Huliert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burv,  upon  the  same  grounds  which  hatl  been  alleged  on 
former  occasions  by  King  Henry.  He  thus  Wrunie  involved 
in  a  contcKi  which  lastetl  five  years,  during  which  he  took 
three  ji»*irney»  to  Rome,  and  was  at  last  defeaUMl.  the  p<ipe 
nassini  a  definitive  sentence,  and  declaring  his  ekvti(»n  null. 

Soon  alUT  this  Giraldus  resigneil  his  an'hdeac»nr>-  in 
lavour  of  Philip,  the  youngt^l  son  of  his  brother,  I'hilip  de 
Harri,  for  whom  he  always  n^tainisi  the  kinde^^t  afleciion. 
Sir  R.  C.  H«>are  says,  that  Iwsides  the  archdeaonry  of 
Breckn«>ck  and  Treliend  of  Mathrey,  in  Pembnikeshire, 
which  Girahlus  resigned  to  his  nephew,  he  was  |)0:»se>M:d  of 
the  livings  of  Nangle  and  Tenby  in  the  same  countv :  ho 
was  alsM*  pn»hcndary  of  the  church  of  Herefonl,  and  held 
the  living  of  Che^le^ton,  in  Oxfonlhhin*.  to  which  Ia»t 
Selden,  in  his  Innik  On  l\thrt,  Ka>  h  he  was  pn^wntwl  hv 

n  ami  lord  of  Middleton,  in  Oxford- 


whicii  so  hiiriilv  d.splexse.l  King  Henry  11.  that  he  threat-  l  G^^"-^"!  *^*;^'*»"'»|y\ f*,\7"^.  ,. 
ened  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands  and  revenues.    The  |  shiro.  m  the  reign  of  Ilenr)  II. 
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Giraldus  passed  tho  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in 
sliuly,  revising  liis  former  literary  works  and  composing 
others,  of  which  he  has  himself  given  a  copious  index.  In 
the  midst  of  these  occupations  he  rcceivc<l  once  more  an 
offer  of  the  hishopric  of  St.  Davids,  and  would  have  met 
with  no  opposition  from  the  court ;  but  from  the  dishonour- 
able terms  on  which  it  was  proffered,  he  refused  the  eccle- 
siastical dignity  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his 
earnest  wishes. 

He  died  at  St.  David's,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  ^,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  efiif  y  still 
remains  upon  an  altar  tomb  beneath  an  ornamented  arch. 

•  Noble  in  his  birth,'  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  *  and  comely  in 
his  person ;  mild  in  his  manners  and  affable  in  his  conver- 
sation; zealous,  active,  and  undaunted  in  maintaining  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  his  chuf-ch ;  moral  in  his  character 
and  ortlifxlox  in  his  principles ;  charitable  and  disinterested, 
though  ambitious;  learned,  though  superstitious ;— such 
was  Giraldus.  And  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine 
tho  character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  whether  as  a 
scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we  may  justly  consider  him 
as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  adorned  the  annuls 
of  the  twelllh  century.'  As  an  historian,  however,  he  was 
full  of  credulity,  and  as  a  man,  as  his  works  pro\e,  one  of 
the  vainest  upon  record. 

Giraldus  has  himself  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  a  long  history  of  his  actions,  both  printed  by 
"Wharton.  Other  listJi  will  bo  found  in  Fabricius's  Biblio- 
iheca  Med,  et  Itif,  Lathiilatis,  edit.  Patav.  4to.  1751,  torn. 
iii.  p.  G2,  and  in  tho  notes  to  his  Ufc  in  the  Bio^lr.  Brittm- 
nira,  edit.  1778,  vol.  i.  np.  C40,  C42,  644.  Sir  Ilirhaid 
Hoare  has  given  us  a  fhll  account  of  such  manuscri[>is  of 
his  works  as  exist  in  the  several  libraries  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  at 
Bene't  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  and  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bodleian,  "those  printed  are,  1.  Jti- 
nerariwn  Cambriep,  12mo.  Loud.  1585,  and  in  Camden's 
An^l  Norm.  fc.  Script,  fol,  F.tancof.  1602,  pp.  815—878. 
*2,  Tdpoirraphia  Hibernitp,  Carad.  ut  supr.  pp.  692— 754. 
3.  ExpUfrnatio  Ilibei-niee,  ibid.  pp.  755—813.  4.  Descriptio 
Camhrue,  ibid.  pp.  879 — 892.  5.  The  following  pieces  by 
Giraldus,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  Anglia 
kii^ra :—  Vita  Gatfridi  Archiepiscnpi  Eboracensis,  p.  3  75  ; 
Vitee  Episcopornm  Lincoln  iensi  urn,  pp.  4 1 0 — 4 19;^  ilce  sex 
Episropnrum  cocetaneorum^  pp.  420—433;  EpiHola  ad 
Steph,  Langton  Archiep,  Cafftuar.  p.  435 ;  Epistola  ad 
Copitulum  Hcrefordense  de  Libris  d  se  script i$,  pp.  439 — 
444  ;  Catido^us  brevior  Libroruin  suontm,  p.  445  ;  Liber 
secundum  do  Dewriptione  ffafh'a*^  pp.  447—455 ;  Ret  roc- 
iationes,  pp.  403—455 ;  De  Rebus  d  se  frrstis  libri  iii.  pp. 
457—513;  De  Juio  el  Statu  Menevensis  Ecdesitp  Distino 
iiunesvii.  pp.  514— C'27;  J'ita  S,  David  is  Archiejjiscfjpi 
Mcnevensis,  pp.  G2y— C40.  0.  Gemma  Ecvhsias^tica,  men- 
tioned by  Chalmers,  Biofrr.  Did.  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  as  published 
at  Menlz  in  1549.  without  the  author's  name,  under  the 
title  of  Gemma  Animec.  John  Stowe's  translations  from 
Giraldus's  historical  works  relating  to  Wales  and  Ireland 
are  among  the  Harleiau  Manuscripts  in  the  Museum.  Nos. 
544  and  561,  in  his  own  hamUvriting.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop 
Bahlu^in  throufrh  JVales^  translated  into  English,  and  illus- 


Giraldus  concerning  Ireland  in  Harrison's  ediiKui  of  llolin- 
shcd's  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  fol.  1586. 

BARRICADE,  a  military  term  for  a  fence  formed  in 
haste  with  baskets  of  earth,  trees,  palisades,  or  the  like,  to 
create  obstruction,  and  preserve  an  army  from  the  shot  or 
assault  of  an  enemy.  Carts,  waggons,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  to  keep  back  both 


,  .^ually  set  up  m 

passages  or  breaches.  On  board  of  ship,  barricade  means 
n  strong  wo<Mlen  rail  supported  by  stanchions  extending 
arross  the  foremost  part  of  the  quarter-<leck.  The  upper 
parr,  which  contains  a  double  roiie-m?lting,  ubove  the  rail, 
IS  stuffed  with  full  hammocks,  to  intercept  the  motion,  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  small  shot  in  an  action. 


(See  James*8  Military  Dictionary;  Falconer's  Marim 
Dictionary,  enlarged  by  Dr.  William  Burney.  Lond.  1B15.) 

BARRIER,  from  tlie  French  barriere,  in  a  general 
sense,  means  any  piece  of  wood -work  or  other  conttUuctkm 
which  presents  an  obstacle  to  passing  through  the  plan 
where  it  is  fixed :  hence  it  comes  to  signify  a  fortification, 
or  strong  place,  on  the  frontiers  of  a  country.  Thus  we  iiied  ■ 
formerly  to  speak  of  the  barrier- fortresses  of  Flanders.  It 
is  likewise  a  kind  of  fence  composed  of  stakes  and  tranaomii 
or  overthwart  rafters,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  of  i 
passage,  intrcnchment,  or  the  like.  In  the  middle  ot  tht 
barrier  is  a  moveable  bar  of  Wovid,  which  is  opened  and  thai 
at  pleasure.  It  also  implies  a  gate  made  of  wooden  ban» 
about  five  feet  long,  periieiidiculaf  to  the  horizon,  and  kept 
together  by  two  long  bars  going  across,  and  another  croit- 
ing  diagonally.  A  barrier  is  cotumonly  set  up  in  a  Jmi 
space,  between  the  citadel  and  the  town,  in  half-moons,  flu. 
(See  .lames's  Military  Dictionary,  v.  Barrier.) 

BARRIER  ISLAND,  called  bv  the  natives  OTEA,  m 
island  off  the  east  coast  of  North  Island,  one  of  the  group  to 
which  the  name  of  New  Zealand  has  been  given.  Barrwr 
Island,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  from  north  to  j^outh, 
and  thirteen  miles  broad  in  its  broadest  pari.  lies  ofT  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  in  36**  12'  N.  lat.,  and  175°  21' 
E.  long. 

BARRIER.  TREATY  OF  THE,  signed  ut  Antwerp, 
November  lo,  1/15,  between  the  Emperor  of  Gennanv,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  States- General  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  natural  lx)undaries  which  divide  kingdoms 
from  each  other,  are  seas,  rivers,  and  niotinlains.  France, 
for  instance,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  on  the  fouth  west 
respectively  by  the  ocean  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  tho  Alps 
and  the  Rhine  form  its  frontier  to  the  suuih-cast  and  east. 
These  are  boundaries  marked  out  by  nature.  In  the  article 
'  Balance  of  Power.*  an  exposition  is  given  of  the  priucipUt 
according  to  which  it  is  sometimes  considered  expedient  ta 
fix  a  limit  to  a  state,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  regulaiing  iH 
power  with  regard  to  other  countries.  From  inspeMing  a 
map,  it  might  ap[)ear  that  tho  natural  boundary  of  Franei 
towards  the  north  is  the  Rhine ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  extension  of  her  territory  to  that  frontier  wooM 
give  her  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  (  and 
hence,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  by  whidi  lot  ba- 
lance of  power  is  regulated,  at  tlie  last  great  Congress  of  the 
European  Powers  at  Vienna,  a  i>olitical  bounduv  waa  de- 
fined on  that  side  of  France  where  none  naturally  eiists. 
The  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  species 
of  political  adjustment.  It  was  dictated  by  the  jealousf 
which  the  States-General  of  Holland  felt  of  the  power  of 
France,  and  its  object  was  to  define  the  northern  limits  e( 
the  latter  country  by  a  new  frontier ;  the  strong  places  of 
which,  although  in  many  cases  belonging  to  Austriat  were 
to  l>e  garrisoned  by  Dutch  troops,  and  in  some  cases  by  tfai 
troops  of  both  pt)wers.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  this 
treaty  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Austria  tho  succession  to 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries,  a  provisMD 
rendered  expedient  by  the  example  which  had  just  tieen 
afforded  to  Europe  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  acquiring 
the  Spanish  throne,  to  which,  under  the  previous  union  3 
the  Austrian  and  Spanish  monarchies,  the  possessions  in 
r|uestion  had  bei*n  attached.  In  fact  the  main  points  in  the 
Treaty  of  the  Barrier  had  devuloped  themselves  in  suooesBiva 
negotiations  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  which  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  strongly  contested  by 
the  ditl'erent  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  respected  its  intluence 
on  the  balance  of  European  power. 

lu  the  uraiid  alliance  of  1701,  the  States-General  made 
some  stipulatiniH  ibr  a  new  frontier  to  France:  and  its 
limits  were  detailed  in  a  private  treaty  concluded  in  1701 
between  England  and  the  States-General.  By  anothsr 
treaty,  on  the  Protestant  succession  in  England  being  na- 
rantecd  by  the  States-General,  Queen  Anne  promised  to 
^vercise  her  policy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  fbr  Ibi 
Dutuh  the  right  of  garrisoning  certain  fortified  places  ih  tin 
Spanish  Low  Countries,  which,  moreover,  should  eerte  ii 
the  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces  against  France ;  tbe 
States-General  charging  themselves  with  the  support  of  tfaa 
garrisons,  and  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  fortiflca- 
tions.  England  engaged  to  furnish  1 0,000  men  and  twenty 
ships  of  war  in  case  the  barrier  fixed  by  this  treaty  was 
atUicked ;  and  if  this  aid  proved  insufficient,  she  engaged  to 
enter  actively  into  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  aggreiMir. 
The  above  engagements  were  made  during  the  war  nlalive 
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to  tho  Spanish  succession,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  re- 
fused to  accept  the  articles  of  the  treaty  so  far  as  they 
aflected  him  ;  and  in  1714  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  by  which  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  were 
ceded  to  him.  Afterwurds,  when  above  thirteen  months 
had  been  s^ient  in  negotiations,  he  j^ave  in  Iiis  adherence  to 
the  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  on  the  1 5th  November.  1715.  Tlie 
general  tenor  of  the  previous  ncf^otiations  to  which  we  have 
alluded  prevails  in  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which  are 
twenty-nine  in  number.  By  one  of  llicm  the  emruTor  con- 
sented, as  had  been  previously  arranjred,  that  the  Dutcli 
should  garrison  certain  towns  in  the  Austrian  I^w  Coun- 
tries with  their  trooi)s.  (Koch,  TraiUa  de  Paix ;  VArt 
de  verifier  J  eft  Dates.) 

BARRING-OUT,  a  practice  formerly  common  in  schools, 
and  still  practiswl  in  some  schools  in  the  north  of  Enf^land. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  ofAdtlison,  says,  tlial  in  1683,  m  tho 
beginninj,'  of  Addison's  twelfth  year,  •  his  father  bcinfj  made 
dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried  his  family  to  his  new 
residence,  and  I  believe  placed  him  for  some  time,  probably 
not  lonff,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  in- 
ternal his  biographers  have  ^ivcn  no  account,  and  I  know  it 
only  from  a  story  of  a  barring-out,  told  me  when  I  was  a 
boy.  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Sbnipshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Mr.  Pijfot,  his  uncle.'  •  The  practice  of  barring- out,' 
he  adds.  *  was  a  savage  license  practised  in  many  schools 
at  the  end  of  tlie  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  n(>ur,  growing  petulant  at  the  ap- 
proach of  liberty,  some  days  iK'fore  the  time  of  regular  re- 
cess, took  possession  of  the  school,  of  which  they  barbed  thi^ 
doors,  and  bade  their  master  delianre  h'om  the  windows. 
It  is  not  easy  to  Kup|)ose  that  on  such  occasions  tho  master 
would  do  more  than  lanp:li :  yet.  if  tradition  may  be  cre- 
dited, he  ofien  struggled  hard  to  force  or  surprise  the  gar- 
rison. The  master,  when  Pigot  was  a  schoolboy,  was  barred 
out  at  Lichfield,  and  the  whole  operation,  us  lie  said,  was 
nlanncd  and  conducted  by  Addison.'  (Johnson's  H'orks, 
Xlurphy's  edit.  1806.  vol.  x.  pp.  73,  74.) 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquitie>i,  vol.  i.  pp.  346,  347, 
speaks  of  the  custom  as  still  existing  in  the  grammar-school 
of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  at  the  school  at  Iloughton-Ie- 
Spring. 

In  the  statutes  of  Witton  School,  near  Northwich,  in 
Cheshirp.  fuundeil  by  Sir  John  Deanc.  a.d.  1558,  tho  ob- 
servance of  this  practice!  by  the  scli'ilars  is  directed.  (See 
Curli»le's  Dcscriptioti  (tf  KndhU'nl  (irttnimar  -Sf-ArW*.  vol.  i. 
p.  1.3.{.)  It  prevailed  lung  alH)  at  Rothbury.  near  Alnwick, 
in  Northumberland.  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  'J5y.)  An  entertain- 
ing stor}'  of  a  barring-out  is  given  in  vol.  vi.  of  Miss  Edge- 
wurth's  Parent's  Assistant,  IJmo.  Lond.  1813.  Ilutchin- 
Bon,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  3-i2.  says  this 
custom  was  used  by  the  scdiolars  ui'  the  free-school  of  Brom- 
field  in  that  county,  alK)Ut  the  beginning  of  l^*nt,  or.  in  tho 
more  expressive  phrase*  dogv  of  the  countrv,  at  Fasting's  Even. 

BARRTNGTON.  THE  HONOURABLE  DAINES. 
a  learned  antiquary,  lawyer,  and  naturalist,  was  the  fourth 
sou  of  John  Shute.  first  Viscount  Barring  ton,  well  known 
from  his  onnexion  with  the  llarburgh  lottery  (on  account^ 
of  which  he  was  cxpelle<l  the  House  of  Commons)  »•»'*  'l**-* 
author  of  the  Miscellanea  iSarra  and  various  «.tlier  works. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  \Villin»'«  Daines.  Daines 
Barrington  was  born  in  1727.  AtK*  liavmg  concluded  his 
cuur«c  of  general  e<lucation  at  Oxford,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  tlie  Inner  Temple,  and  was  callwl  to  tho  bar  in 
Hilary  Term.  174a.  Though  he  never  acquired  any  erai- 
iiem-c  in  praciico,  his  fanuly  possessiMl  considerable  influ- 
ence with  M>me  of  the  most  powerlul  members  of  the  Pelham 
Administration,  by  means  of  which  early  in  life  he  obtained 
Kucci'ssively  several  lucrative  ofllces.  In  1751  he  became 
Marshal  of  tlu-  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  resigned  that  office 
on  being  appointed  secretary  for  the  aflairs  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  in  1 753.  He  appears  for  a  short  time  to  have 
travelled  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  he  was  junior  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  on  tho  well-known  trial  of  Miss  Blaudy,  for 
the  murder  of  her  father,  in  1752.  Shortly  after  receiving 
tlio  appointment  of  secretary  for  Greenwich  Hospital  he 
was  elected  Recoriler  of  Bristol :  and  in  1757  was  niadu  a 
puisne  \Vel>h  jiidge.  He  presided  with  Lord  Kenyon  at 
the  great  S(>s*ii>ms  tor  lK-nbii*h>hire.  in  17.0,  when  the  trial 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  A&aph  ffr  a  sediti>us  iibel  was  to  havo 
UkvD  ploee,  but  was  put  olf  ou  the  ground  of  attempt*  to 


prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury.  He  continued  to  hold  the 
office  of  Welsh  judge  until  the  year  1785,  when,  being 
possessed  of  an  ample  income,  he  gave  up  all  public  em- 
ployments except  the  place  of  commissary- general  of  thd 
stores  at  Gibrahar,  and  retired  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  of  which  society  ho  was  a  bencher.  lie 
died  in  the  Temple  on  tlie  11th  March,  1800. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Barrington's  numerous 
writings  is  a  book  entitled  Obsen^ations  upon  the  Statutes, 
ehiejly  the  more  antient,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  21 
Jar.  I.  r.  27,  which  was  first  published  in  176G.  Four  edi- 
tions subsequently  appeared  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  author,  in  the  course  of  which  the  work  was  so  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  additional  remarks  and  facts  as 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  original  edition  to  little  more  than 
that  of  waste  paper.  The  design  was  to  introduce  a  project, 
which  is  detailed  in  an  appendix,  for  repealing  obsolete  and 
useless  statutes,  and  reducing  acts  which  relate  to  the  same 
subject  to  one  uniform  and  consistent  law.  It  is  a  work 
which  fully  deserves  the  high  rc))utation  it  has  obtained ; 
the  illustrations  of  the  statutes  noticed  are  extremely  curious, 
and  display  not  only  extensive  antiquarian  research,  but  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law  and  the  municipal 
institutions  of  Europe;  and  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interest  tho  general  reader  as  well  as 
the  professional  student.  Mr.  Barrington  devoteil  much 
attention  to  tlie  investigation  of  the  celebrated  geographical 
problem  rcsiuHrting  a  North-West  Passage.  lie  examined 
himself  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  and  collected  on  this  subject  a  great  mass  of  his- 
torical, traditionary,  and  conjectural  evidence,  which  he 
detailed  in  several  papers  read  by  him  to  the  Ro)al  Society ; 
I  and  he  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  president  and 
J  council  of  that  society,  in  1773,  to  make  such  a  representa- 
tion to  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  tho  Admiralty, 
of  the  practicability  of  a  North- West  Passage,  that  the 
government  were  induced  to  fit  nut  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Pliipps,  afterwards  I^ord  Mulgravo, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the  North  Seas. 
Mr.  Barrington  published  the  result  of  his  ntseandies  in 
1775;  and  when  this  subject  came  again  under  discussion, 
in  IBIS,  his  tracts  were  republished  with  an  apiiendix  by 
Colonel  Beanfoy.  Mr.  Barringtm  was  also  the  author  of 
several  pai>ers  in  the  Archtenhgiu  on  local  antiquities,  and 
of  a  great  variety  of  essays  in  the  Philosophinil  Tratisac- 
tions,  and  other  periodical  publications,  on  subjects  connecte<l 
with  natural  histor>'.  l^Iany  of  these  were  colle<*ted  and 
published  by  himself  in  1781  under  the  title  oi  MisreUanies 
on  various  Sultjerts.  A  particular  enumeration  of  all  Mr. 
Barrington's  works  is  given  in  Nicliols's  Uterary  A/tecdotes 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  3  (note),  and  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  291. 

BARRIS,  a  name  given  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  two 
very  difierent  animals,  the  chimpanzee,  or  African  ape 
iPitheeus  troglodytes),  and  the  mandiil  (Cynorrphalut 
mormon),  a  large  and  formidalil*  species  of  baboon.  [See 
the  articles  Apk  and  BAn^^o^^O 

BARRISTER.  The  etymology  of  this  wonl  has  boon 
variously  given  by  ditferent  authors,  and  it  would  be  unpro- 
fitable to  enumerate  the  fanciful  derivations  which  havo 
been  assigned  to  it.  But,  though  the  precise  etymology  of 
the  term  is  uncertain,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  arose  from 
the  local  anangement  of  the  halls  of  the  diffcn'tit  Inns  of 
Court,  which,  for  several  centuries,  have  com)K)scd  in 
England  a  kind  of  university  for  tho  cilucation  of  udvo« 
cates.  [See  Inns  OF  Court.]  Tho  benchers  and  reailcrs, 
being  the  superiors  of  each  house,  occupicil  on  public  orea- 
sions  of  assembly  the  up|)er  end  of  tho  hall,  which  was 
raised  on  a  dais  and  s«'parated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  building 
by  a  bar.  The  next  in  degree  were  the  utter  barristers, 
who,  after  thev  had  attained  a  certain  standing,  were  called 
from  the  body  of  the  hall  to  the  bar  (i .i>.  to  the  first  place 
outside  the  bar),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  principal  part 
in  the  mootings  or  exercises  of  the  house;  and  hence 
they  probably  derived  the  name  of  utter  or  outer  b:irri stern. 
The  other  members  of  the  Inn,  consisting  uf  stud*  iiis  of 
the  law  under  tho  degree  of  utter  barristers,  to«»k  tlnir 
places  nearer  to  tho  centre  of  the  hall  and  farther  from 
the  bar.  and  from  this  manner  of  distribution  appear  to  havo 
been  calle«l  inner  barristers.  The  distinction  l»etween  utter 
and  inner  barristers  is  at  the  present  ilay  wholly  alH)lj'»bed, 
the  former  lioing  called  barristers  generally,  and  the  latter 
1  falling  under  the  denomination  c>f  students. 
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The  degree  of  utter  barrister,  though  it  gave  rank  and 
precedence  in  the  Inn  of  Court,  and  placed  the  individual  in 
a  class  from  which  advocates  were  alwa>  s  taken,  did  not 
originally  communicate  any  authority  to  plead  in  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  oM  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts,  the 
term  is  wholly  unknown  :  Serjeants  and  apprentices  at  law, 
who  are  supposed  by  Dugdale  to  be  the  same  persons,*  being 


were  entitle*!  to  act  as  advocates,  as  he  expressly  says  that 
persons  called  to  that  degree  are  *  so  enabled  to  be  common 
fcuncellors,  and  to  praclice  the  law  both  in  their  chambers 
and  at  the  barres.'  The  exact  course  of  legal  education  pur- 
sued at  the  Inns  of  Court  before  the  Commonwealth  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  exercises  called  readings  and  mootitigs,  which 
have  been  described  by  several  anticnt  writers.  The  readings 
in  the  superior  or  larger  houses  were  thus  conducted : — The 
benchers  annually  chose  from  their  own  body  two  readers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  read  openly  to  the  society  in  their  pub- 
lic hall,  at  least  twice  in  the  year.  On  these  occasions,  which 
were  obser\'ed  with  great  solemnity,  the  reader  selected  some 
statute  which  he  made  the  subject  of  formal  examination 
find  discussion.  He  first  recited  the  doubts  and  (questions 
which  had  arisen,  or  which  might  by  possibility  arise,  upon 
the  several  clauses  of  the  statute,  and  then  brieliy  declared 
his  own  judgment  upon  them.  The  questions  thus  stated 
were  then  debated  by  the  utter  barristers  present  with  the 
reader,  after  which  the  judges  and  scrjeants,  several  of 
whom  were  usually  present,  pronounced  their  opinions  seri- 
atim  upon  the  points  which  had  been  raised.  Readings  of 
this  kind  were  often  published,  and  it  is  to  this  practice  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
profound  juridical  argumonts  in  our  language,  such  as 
Callis's  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Sewers,  and  Lord  Bacon's 
on  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

The  process  of  mooting  in  the  Inns  of  Court  differed  con- 
siderably from  readings  though  the  general  object  of  both 
was  the  same.  On  these  occasions,  the  reader  of  the  Inn  for 
the  time  being,  with  two  or  more  benchers,  presided  in  the 
open  hall.  On  each  side  of  the  bench  table  were  two  inner 
barristers,  who  declared  in  law  French  some  kind  of  action, 
previously  devised  by  them,  and  which  always  contained 
bome  nice  and  doubtful  points  of  law,  the  one  stating  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  the  case  for  the  defendant. 
The  points  of  law  arising  in  this  fictitious  case  were  then 
argued  by  two  utter  banisters,  after  which  tlie  reader  and 
the  benchers  closed  the  proceeding  by  declaring  their  opi- 
nions seriatim,  Tiiese  exercises  appear  to  have  lost  much 
of  their  utility  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  who,  in  the  Firat 
Institute,  p.  'J 80  a,  praises  the  antient  readings,  but  says 
that  the  modem  performances  were  of  no  authority.  Roger 
North  says  that  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  was  one  of  the  last 
persons  who  read  in  the  Temple  according  to  the  antient 
Epirit  of  the  institution.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that,  as  far  back  as  we  have  awv  distinct  memorials,  all 
advocates  must  have  passed  through  the  xnorle  of  preparation 
adopted  in  the  Inns  of  Court. 

The  Serjeants,  who,  before  the  allowance  of  utter  bar- 
risters to  plead  in  courts,  appear  to  havo  been  the  only  ad- 
vocates, were  called  from  the  Inns  of  Court  by  the  king's 
writ,  which  was  only  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown, 
and  generally  a*  a  matter  of  favour ;  and  indeed  this  con- 
tinues to  be  tiic  case  at  the  present  day.  In  process  of  time 
it  became  convenient  and  necessary  to  enable  utter  bar- 
ristorn  to  priictise ;  but  some  time  after  they  be^an  to  act 
as  advocates  in  tlio  superior  courts,  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  called  to  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  plead,  were  pro- 
scribed by  the  Privy  Council.  Thus  an  order  of  council, 
rcgulatinir  the  proceerlings  of  all  tlie  Inns  of  Court  in  this 
resi>ect,  dated  Raster  Term,  1674,  and  signeil  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacuu  as  lorrl  keeper,  and  several  lords  of  council,  dire<^ts 
tiiat  *  none  be  called  to  the  utter  bar  but  by  the  ordinary 
council  of  the  House  (t.  e.  the  Inn),  in  their  general  ordi- 
nary couueilH  in  term  time ;  alno,  that  none  shall  be  utter 
barristers  without  having  performed  a  certain  number  of 
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•  It  ntk'ht  Ix'  'V.fiwn.by  many  iimtanofs,  that  sprjcaDtii  aro  cotnprphei] 
nlor  ih'*  U  nil  oj/j,n  Htirrn.  Tliiii  in  I'lowiJi'ii'^  Reports,  vol  i.  \t.*2\'6, 
iMl  r.i!-^'  ol'  t.i-  uiirliy  ut'  l.iiuca«tor  in  huM  Ui  h^vr  Imi>ii  nr^iutl,  am  . 
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t^»t  t' cu-nii'.l   H'rj<antii.    The   L;iliu  ili'kijfiMtiuii  of  vpiji-anl  tii  Ivb\ 
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meetings ;  also,  that  none  shall  be  admitted  to  pleod  m  any 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  to  sign  pleaain|(a,  oBlna 
he  be  a  reader,  bencher,  or  five  years'  utter  barrister,  and 
continuing  that  time  in  exercises  of  leaminir;  also,  that 
none  shall  plead  before  justices  of  assize  unless  allowed  ia 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  allowed  by  tiie  justices  of 
assize.*     (See  Dugdale's  Origines  Jurididaies.)    This  a|h 
pears  to  be  the  last  instance  of  the  immediate  iuterierensa 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Innsef 
Court  respecting  calls  to  the  bar.    In  the  reiena  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.,  the  judges  and  benchers  of  the  several  Inns 
conjointly  made  orders  on  this  Fubject,  anU,  since  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  authority  to  call  persons  to  the  degree  off 
barrister- at-law  has  been  tacitly  relinquished  to  the  beneluii 
of  the  different  societies,  and  is  now  considered  to  ho  delt- 
gated  to  them  from  the  judges  of  the  superior  oouxta.    Lk 
conformity  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  practiee  hia 
been,  in  the  several  cases  of  a  rejection  of  applications  to  ba 
called  to  the  bar  which  have  lately  happened,  to  appeal  to 
the  judges,  who  either  confirm  or  reverse  the  deciskni  of 
the  benchers.    From  the  history  of  the  system,  hoirever,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  judges  themselves  possessed  only  a 
delegated  authority  from  the  crown. 

Previously  to  a  general  arrangement  made  by  all  the  Inna 
of  Court  in  1762,  the  qualifications  required  fbr  being  called 
to  the  bar  varied  extremely,  and  no  unifbcm  rule  was  ob- 
served at  the  different  houses.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  it  was  solemnly  ordered  by  a  regulation  signed 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  other  d^n- 
guished  names,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into  any 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  who  was  not  a  gentleman  by  dncenK 
Other  regulations  were  occasionally  made,  as  to  ue  lensth 
of  standing  required,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  cansd 
at  each  time,  which  were  often  absurd  and  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  The  greatest  inconvenience,  however,  azoia 
from  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  diflfarenl 
Inns,  as  to  the  qualifications  which  they  respectively  n« 
quired.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  determineo,  in  1768,  ly 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  adopt  a  comnMH 
sot  of  rules  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect;  and  at  the 
present  day,  the  general  rule  as  to  qualification  in  alt  the 
Inns  of  Court  is,  that  a  person,  in  order  to  entitle  himself 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  must  be  twenty-one  veats  of  aga^ 
have  kept  twelve  terms,  and  have  been  lor  five  yean^  sC 
the  least,  a  member  of  the  society.  If  he  he  a  Master  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  either  of  the  English  universities  or  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  is  sufiicient  if  he  has  kept  twelve 
terms  and  has  been  three  years  a  member  of  the  Inn  by 
which  he  desires  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  By -an  ocder 
made  by  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  Trinity 
Term,  1829,  every  person  proposed  for  admission  to  that 
house  must,  previously  to  his  admission,  undergo  an  exa- 
mination by  two  hamsters  appointed  by  the  heneh,  wins 
are  required  to  certify  whether  the  individual  is  pnrflcient  in 
'classical  attainments  and  the  general  subjects  of  a  liberal 
education.'  This  regulation  has  not  been  adopted  at  any 
of  the  other  three  Inns  of  Court.  The  expense  of  being 
called  to  the  bar  amounts  to  between  8U/.  and  90/.,  ezdn- 
hive  of  the  three  years'  commons  and  the  admission  feei^ 
^»  order  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  bar  in  Ireland*  it  is 
necessaij  tliat  he  should  have  kept  eight  terms  at  onesf 
the  four  Ini«  of  Court  in  London,  and  nine  terms  at  the 
^  «*\1,^A*?  "*  Dubiiu.    [See  Counsbl  ;  Inns  of  Covn.] 

BARRISTER.  In  u^tland,  there  was  (if  we  except 
public  Notaries)  till  recent  tiniwj  but  one  order  of  law  prae- 
lilioners.  They  had  various  names,-  procurator,  advocate, 
prolocHitor,  forespeaker :  of  which  the  two  firmer  weie  the 
most  frequent,  and  the  first  is  to  this  day  the  judicial  style 
of  the  advocates  of  the  college  of  justice,  the  advocate  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  the  fiscals  and  practitioners  of  the 
local  courts.  They  were  at  once  the  chamber-counsel,  the 
barrister,  and  the  attorney  of  their  clients :  and,  in  the  cooh 
mon  law  courts  at  least,  all  pleaded  within  the  bar.  This 
continued  to  be  the  case  till  the  institution  of  the  Cmrt  ef 
Session  in  15:V2,  when  it  was  enacted  *  that  naneadvoeatnor 
procuratour  within  the  bar  stand  to  pley,  hot  passe  ontwidk 
with  the  partie.  except  the  king's  advocat  :*— an  enadment 
which,  being  hmited  to  the  Court  of  Session  and  inferior 
courts,  is  unknown  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  where  to  thk 
day,  both  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  cireuit,  all  plead  asef 
old  within  the  bar.    We  soon  afterwards  find  in  the  reooidi 
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acting  below  the  bur;  but  against  them  the  censune  of  ikl 
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court  were  constantly  proclaimed,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
be  extruded  from  the  court ;  and  we  also  find  that,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State's  injunctions  in  1594,  the  IVritftrs  to  the 
Signet  were  forbidden  to  act  as  ajjents.  The  Writers,  how- 
ever, had  taught  division  of  lalnmr  in  the  legal  profession ; 
and  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Session  accordingly  was  soon 
divided  l>etween  the  advocates  and  their  clerks — all  third  per- 
•  sons  except  whom  were,  by  act  of  Sederunt,  13th  July,  1 596, 
prohibited  to  act  as  agents,  and  this  order  was  renewed  by 
statute  1672,  c.  16,  s.  31,  and  by  act  of  Sederunt,  26  Fe- 
bruary, 1678.  By  a  bye-law  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet, 
also,  December,  1676,  any  member  of  that  body  who  should 
art  as  an  agent  was  made  liable  to  be  prosecuted.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  writers  to  the  Signet  came  to 
act  as  agents ;  and  in  the  course  of  last  century,  a  third 
class  of  agents  was  established  as  Solicitors  before  the 
Supreme  Courts.  These  several  classes  of  agents  can  act  in 
court  only  below  the  bar ;  whereas  t\ie  advocates  are  not 
confined  to  the  bar,  but  remain  undivested  (except  by  usage) 
of  their  antient  right  to  act  both  as  counsel  and  attorney. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  Court  of  Session.  In  regard  to  the 
local  courts,  the  resident  practisers  are  styled  procurators, 
except  at  Aberdeen,  where,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  court 
passed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Crombie  in  1 633  (perhaps  the  first 
local-court  regulation  in  Scotland  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Session),  the  practitioners  are  admit- 
ted to  practise  (as  in  the  Court  of  Session)  as  '  advocates 
and  procurators,*  and  are  usually  styled  Advocates  in  Aber- 
deen. These,  and  the  procurators  of  the  other  local  courts, 
8ct»  as  of  old,  in  every  branch  of  juridical  business. 

The  advocates  of  the  College  of  Justice,  who  form  the 
Bar  of  Scotland,  are  not  restricted,  as  all  the  other  classes  of 
law  practitioners  in  Scotland  are,  to  the  court  which  admits 
them,  but  are  entitled  to  act  in  every  court  in  the  kingdom 
(except  where  specially  excluded  by  statute),  and  they  go 
on  circuit  with  the  superior  courts ;  but  no  practising 
nieml)er  of  the  bar  is  permanently  resident  in  any  of  the 
provincial  towns.  There  is  not  yet,  therefore,  any  pro- 
vincial bar  in  Scotland,  as  in  England ;  nor  are  the  pro- 
curators of  the  local  courts  marshalled  into  one  uniform 
corps,  but  are  severally  admitted  by  the  respective  courts  on 
varying  qualifications,  and  without  any  limitation  in  point  of 
numbers — which,  indeed,  is  likewise  the  cose  with  the  several 
classes  of  agents  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

Tin  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  course  or^ exhibition  of 
legal  learning  appears  to  have  been  reciuircd  to  (|uuUfy  for 
the  legal  profession  in  Scotland.  It  was  still  later  before 
any  legal  qualification  was  necessary  for  the  Scottish  bench  ; 
and  to  this  day  there  is  none  for  the  olFicc  of  Lord  Justice 
General,  which  was  formerly  the  hijzhost  juilicial  oilicein  the 
kingdom,  but  is  now  a  sinecure,  and  its  duties  are  discharged 
by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who,  though  since  the  Union  a 
Jjor\  of  Session,  is  not  it  seems  necessarily  so,  nor  even  of 
the  legal  profession.  The  otlice  of  Sheriff  was  regulated  in 
the  time  of  King  George  II.,  but  that  of  4SherilT  Substitute — 
wlio  is  the  resident  county  judge — is  yet  held  in  some 
instances  by  medical  and  military  men.  The  lirat  advocates 
of  the  College  of  Justice  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastics, 
conversant  with  the  canon  and  ei\il  laws ;  aiid,  till  the  Union 
with  England,  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  was  the  chief  re- 
quisite to  admission  to  the  Scottish  bar.  Indeed,  till  the  al)Ove 
apra,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  study  of  the  law  in  Scot- 
land, except  the  canon  and  civil  law  chairs  of  the  universi- 
ties; and  acconlingly  it  was  usual,  till  our  own  day,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Scottish  bar  at  someone  of  the  foreign  colleges,  of 
which  those  of  France  and  Italy  were  the  must  frequented  till 
the  lustre  of  the  Cujacian  school  in  the  Low  Countries,  aiding 
the  connexion  which  arose  between  Scotland  and  them  at 
tho  Reformation,  dn*w  the  student  thither.  In  1 722,  how- 
ever, a  chair  of  Scots  lair  was  erecteil  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  present  legal  qualifications  to  admission  to  the  Scots  bar, 
ore  a  knowledge  of  both  the  civil  and  Scots  laws — on  both  of 
which  the  candidate  undergoes  an  examination,  first  on  the 
civil  law,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  on  the 
Seots  law.  He  is  afterwards  assigned  a  title  on  the  civil 
law,  on  which  he  writes  and  publicly  defends  or  propuens 
a  thesis.  Then,  being  intro<luccd  by  a  meml)er  of  the  bar. 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  office  are  administered  to  him, 
after  which  he  is  admitted  to  the  bar  by  tho  court. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  for  the  candidate  to  make  a 
public  oration  to  the  court  before  admission ;  and  when 
admitted,  he  it  entitled  to  remain  covered.    Accordingly,  we 


find  that  Alexander  Seton,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  •  made  his  public  lesson  of  the  law  l>efore  King 
James  VL,  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  and 
Advocates  present  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  HolvrcKxl  House, 
in  his  lawyer-go^v-n  and  four-nooked  cap  (as  lawvcrs  used  to 
pass  their  tryals  in  the  Universities  abroad),  to  the  great 
applause  of  the  king  and  aU  present;  after  which  he  was 
received  by  the  College  of  Justice  as  ane  lawyer.'     And  so, 
when  King  Charles  removed   Oliphant,  K.A.,  from  the 
bench,   and  issued  an  ordinance  that  no  ollicer  of  stato 
should  for  the  future  have  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord 
•there,  the  Court  of  Session  passed  an  act  of  Sederunt,  ac- 
knowledging the    right    of   his  assistant  and  successor, 
Hope,  K. A.,  to  plead  covered.     This,  it  is  indeed  said,  was 
a  privilege  granted  to  Hope  personally,  in  consideratidn  of 
his  having  a  son,  or  as  some  say  two  sons,  and  others,  not 
content  with  one  or  tiro,  roundly  assert  t/iree  sons  on  the 
bench  (which  last  version  of  the  story  is  Hravely  repeated, 
Encyclop.  Brit.,  voce  Advocate,  Lonl  or  King's,),  who,  like 
the  other  judges,  sat  with  his  hut  on.     But  the  fact  is,  Hope 
had  no  son  on  the  bench  when  the  act  of  Sederunt  referred 
to  was  passed,  nor  for  six  years  afterwards ;  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment then  made  was  renewed  to  Sir  Thomas  Nicolson, 
K.A.,  with  other  known  privileges  of  the  office  of  King's 
Advocate.    We  therefore  take  the  act  of  Sederunt  to  eon- 
tain  recognition  of  a  right  common  to  the  whole  faculty, 
and  made  to  the  King's  Advocate  as  the  head  of  the  body 
under  the  bench.    That  the  judges  wore  their  hats  on  the 
bench  till  recent  times  is  certain;   and  at  admissions  to 
both  bench  and  bar  the  hat  is  put  on  to  this  day.    A  general 
parity  indeed  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  faculty  : 
the  King's  Advocate  and  others  were  long  members  of  both 
bench  and  bar  ;   and  in  former  times,  when  the  judges  were 
removeablc  at  pleasure,  if  a  judge  was  removed  fh>m  the 
bench  he  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar.    This,  for  ex- 
ample. President  Balfour  did  on  his  removal  from  tho(?hair. 
If  we  except  the  Dean,  also,  there  are  no  degrees  at  the 
Scottish  bar :   patents  of  precedence  and  pre-audience  are 
unknown ;   ana  the  only  counsel  who  in  the  Court  of  Session 
remain  within  the  bar,  are  the  King's  Advocate  and  Solici- 
tor Grcneral;   the  latter  of  whom  has  not  been  thus  dis** 
tinguished  in  the  Inner  House  much  more  than  a  century, 
though,  in  the  Outer  House,  he  and  the  depute-advocates 
have  had  the  privilege  since  the  Restoration.    The  faculty 
of  advocates  form  a  part  of  the  College  of  Justice  :  which  is 
composed  of  the  judges,  advocates,  agents,  and  other  officers 
of  the  superior  courts ;  but,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  there 
never  was  any  commoning  together,  as  in  other  colleges ;  and 
each  of  the  above  bodies  is,  as  to  internal  arrangements,  in** 
dependent.    The  fees  of  entrv  to  the  faculty  amount  at  pre- 
sent to  about  350/.  ;   of  which  upwards  of  250/.  is  deposited 
before  being  taken  on  the  civil  law  examination. 

BARROC'CIO,  FEDERIGO,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
sculptor,  and  bom  at  Urbino,  in  1528.  His  first  master 
was  Battista  Venezano,  under  whom  he  studied  till  his 
twentieth  year,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  practised 
under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  della  Rovera,  whose  palace 
he  ornamented  with  several  frescoes.  He  returned  to  his 
native  town  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  gave  proof  in 
a  picture  of  St  Margaret,  painted  for  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  of  the  vast  improvement  that  he  had  made 
in  his  art  during  his  residence  in  the  imperial  city.  This, 
and  other  works,  procured  him  such  reputation,  that  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Pope  Pius  X.  to  assist  in  the 
embellishments  of  the  Belvedere  palace,  on  which  Zucchero 
was  also  engaged.  Here  he  executed  the  Annunciation 
in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings,  and  a  picture  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour,  with  Saints.  &c.  Haying 
finished  these  commissions,  he  returned  to  Urbino,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenxo  and  Perugia  an 
altar-piece  of  the  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross.     Durinff 


Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elisabeth,  and  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  These  two  last  are  considered  to 
bo  his  finest  performances. 

Barroccio's  stylo  of  colouring  and  cffei't  was  formed  on 
that  of  Correggio,  but  it  is  the  usual  fate  of  imitators  to 
transmit  an  exaggeration  of  some  prominent  peculiarity » 
rather  than  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  models.  ThuSp 
in  Barroccio's  faces  we  recognise  a  stylo  of  character  similar 
to  those  of  Comggio;  but  that  wbioh  in  the  bands  of  the 
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k  totha  jetr  1539;  but  before  thii,  Dief^do  Couto, 
historiographer  of  India  to  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.,  had 
taken  up  toe  continuation  of  Barros's  first  three  Decades, 
and  had  himself  published  a  fourth  Decade,  which  ho  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  fifth,  and  so  on  till  the  eighth,  which  comes 
down  to  the  year  1571.  Couto  had  extended  his  work  to 
the  twelfth  Decade,  which  came  down  to  the  year  1 600,  but 
of  his  last  four  Decades  only  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished: the  rest  remains  inedited.  and  the  MS.  of  one,  the 
eleventh,  is  said  to  be  lost.  The  best  edition  of  Barros's 
work  is  that  of  1778,  from  the  royal  press,  Lisb;)n,  9  vols. 
8vo.,  with  the  life  of  Barros  by  Manoel  Sevorim  de  Faria, 
and  a  copious  index.     Couto's  continuation,  as  far  as  the 


Te  magi*  opUrit  redhorain.  Cmit4fw  mno, 
£t  nemo  Rentit  I0  redUMo  miniit,' 

are  well  known ;  but  in  1660  he  was  chosen  Greek  professor 
at  Canibridge,  and  in  1662  Grosham  professor  of  geometry. 
But  this  last  he  resigned  in  1664,  holding  its  duties  to  be 
incompatible  with  thobc  of  the  Lucasian  professorship,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lucas  at  the  insiiiution 
of  that  chair  in  1663;  and  this  again  he  resigned  in  KWi'j 
in  favour  of  a  pupil,  a  young  man  whom  he  considered  as  of 
the  highest  promise,  aged  *27,  and  named  Isaac  Newton: 
indeed  his  whole  history  is  one  of  resignations  of  proHt  u]H)n 
principle.  He  had  previously  been  offered  a  ^oo<l  living 
upon  condition  of  instructing  the  son  of  tlie  donor;  he  re- 


eighth  Decade,  was  published  also  at  the  same  press  in  "  jegied  the  offer  as  simoniacal.  His  uncle  gave  him  a  sniall 
eight  vols  8 vo.  1778-1783.  with  a  life  of  Couto.  Barros  is  living  [^  Wales,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbun. 
considered  by  the  Portuguese  as  their  best  historian,  both  made  him  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  that  cathedral.  Ho 
for  the  matter  of  lus  history  and  the  manner  of  his  conipo-  applied  the  revenues  of  both  preferments  to  chaniable  i/ur- 
sition.  His  style  is  much  arl  mi  red.  and  his  language  is.  poses,  and  resigned  them  when  Charles  II..  in  I67J.  ap- 
consiflered  as  a   model  of  Poriu^uese   nrose-writmg ;    the    pointed  him  master  of  Tri 


narrative  is  simple  and  unpretending.  Barros  died  at  his 
estate  of  Alitem,  near  Pomhal,  in  1570.  Ho  is  spoken  of 
as  a  man  of  high  honour  and  moral  character  both  by  his 
bi  (graphcr,  Manoel  de  Faria,  above-mentioned,  and  by 
Nicolao  Antonio  in  his  Bibliotheca  Ilispuna,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 
lie  wrote  also  some  incral  dialogues  and  other  minor  worksi 

BARROW.     [See  Tu'miilus.] 

BARROW,  ISAAC.  The  materials  for  the  personal 
life  of  Barrow  may  be  found  in  the  Hw/rrap/iia  Bntanmca, 
wiih  full  references  to  authorities,  particularly  to  W^anl's 
Livcf  of  the  Gresham  Prc/esKors,  also  in  Martin's  Biogra- 
jnhia  Philotnphica,  the  Biographic  Univeneliet  and  the  life 
by  Abraham  Hill,  prefixed  to  Tillotson's  edition  of  Barrow's 
works.  In  this  part  we  have  followed  the  first-mentioned 
work  in  the  facts  and  anecdotes  cited. 


"rinity  College.  In  this  capacity  he 
exerted  himself  to  form  a  library,  the  want  of  which  had  l>ee(i 
long  felt.  His  letters  to  various  individuals  to  induce  them 
to  subscribe  to  the  undertaking  are  preserved  in  the  edifice 
which  they  were,  through  his  energy,  and  the  inlluem*e  of 
his  high  character,  the  means  of  erecting,  and  which  is  on«i 
of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  in  the  university.  Ho 
likewise  remiUcd  to  the  college  several  expenses  which 
statute  or  custom  ini^ht  have  compelled  them  to  incur  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  ollice.  He  died  very  young,  con- 
sidering his  reputation.  May  4,  167  7,  a*;cd  about  -17,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  :  he  leil  his  manuscripts 
to  Tillotson  (afterwards  archbishop),  and  Abraham  Hill,  his 
biographer. 

On  the  moral  and  personal  character  of  Barrow  there 
does  not  seem  a  shade  which  can  enablo  any  one  to  deny 


Isaac  Barrow  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Barrow, linen-    him  the  highest  degree  of  human  excellence.     His  energy 


iiriiuvr  ui  i^vusruuusu  v^uue^e,  v  iiiuiuiu^i-,  oui  ijevieu  iroiu  .  iraonunary  opiuion  oi  nun  lormeu  uy  nis  associates,  wneii 
thence  by  the  Presbyterians  about  1644.  Alt.-r  the  Hestora-  j  compared  with  the  degree  of  interest  his  writings  present  to 
tion  he  was  successively  bishop  of  Man  an<l  St.  Asaph,  and  :  posterity;  which  is  always,  in  our  opinion,  proof  of  a  lustre 
died  in  1680.  Isaac  Barrow,  the  nephew,  is  supposed  to  cast  upon  writings  by  personal  character— and  hv  the  erec- 
huve  been  bom  in  October,  1630.  but  this  has  been  disputed  .  tion  of  Trinity  College  Library  above-mentioned.  'Thoqi.ar- 
on  tlie  strength  of  an  expression  of  his  own.  reported  by  a    relsome  disposition  of  his  boyhood  subsided  into  rational 


friend,  implying  that  he  was  born  on  the  29//i  qf  February, 
However  this  may  be,  he  was  placed  first  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  afterwards  at  Felstead  .school  in  Essex.  In  the 
first  he  gave  but  little  promise  of  excellence,  his  principal 
delight  l>eing  in  fighting,  and  his  general  habits  negligent; 
so  that  his  father  is  reported  to  have  wished,  that  if  it  pleased 
G(m1  to  take  any  of  his  children,  it  might  be  Isaac.  At  the 
secund  school  he  formed  a  good  character,  and  in  December, 


and  even  reasoning  courage,  under  the  di.M'ipline  to  which 
he  subjected  his  mind.  It  is  n  lated  of  him.  th.it  being 
once  attacked  by  a  large  dog  which  was  kept  chained  ail 
day,  but  let  loose  at  night  for  the  security  of  the  house  (in 
wliich  he  was  a  visiter,  and  in  the  garden  of  which  he  Mas 
wandering  early  in  the  morning),  *  he  catched  him  l>\  the 
throat,  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him,  and  whilst  he  kt  pt 
him  down,  considered  what  he  should  do  in  that  exi^^eui : 


lii43,  he  was  entered  at  Peterhouse  College.  Cambridge,  once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him,  but  he  quite  altered  this 
under  his  uncle  above-mentioned.  But  by  the  time  (Fe- 1  resolution,  judging  that  it  would  bean  unjust  action,  for  the 
brnary,  1645)  the  nephew  began  his  residence  at  the  uni-  j  dog  did  his  duty,  and  he  himself  was  in  fault  f«»r  lainbhng 
versity  the  uncle  had  been  ejected,  and  the  nephew  accord-  out  of  his  lodgings  before  it  was  liuht.  At  length  he  called 
ingly  removed  to  Trinity  College.  His  father,  in  the  outsoloud  that  he  was  heard.'  Being  attacke<l  by  Algerines 
meanwhile,  had  suffered  losses  for  his  adherence  to  the  during  his  voyage  to  Sm\rna,  *  he  beti'H>k  himNclf  to  his 
caiiv*  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  young  Barrow  was  arms,  stayed  upon  the  deck,  cheerfully  and  vigorously  fiulit- 
iii'lebted  for  his  8up]X)rt  to  the  well-known  Dr.  Hammond,  ing.  till  the  pirate,  i)erceiving  the  stout  delence  the  ship 
He  was  scholar  of  his  college  in  1647  ;  B  A.  in  164S  ;  fellow  made,  sheered  ofl'  and  left  her.  I  aske<l  him  »h>  he  did  nui 
in  1649;  and  M.A.  in  1662  ;  ad  eundem  at  Oxford,  1653 ;  go  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave  the  defence  of  the  ship  lo 
B  D..  1661  ;  D.D.  (by  mandate).  1670.  These  testimonies  those  to  whom  it  did  belonu^.  He  replied,  "  It  conrerne<l 
to  his  merit  (the  two  last  excepted)  were  the  more  remark-  no  man  more  than  m>8elf :  I  w«»uld  rather  ha\e  lost  my  lile 
able,  as  he  was,  and  always  continued,  a  staunch  Royalist,  than  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of  those  merciless  infidels.'" 
Barrow  was  led  to  his  mathematical  studies  instead  of  be- '  The  preceding  quotations  are  from  Dr.  Po|>t»,  wh  »  was 
irmning  by  them.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  practise  personally  intimate  with  him,  as  cited  in  the /^iVt  /^rr/dn/i. 
|.>lM>ic,  ami  had  studied  accx)rdingly,  but  on  his  accession  to  The  following  (from  the  same  source)  is  the  tentinion>  nf 
u  fellowship  he  began  to  study  theology,  as  required  by  the  the  same  and  other  friends: — '  As  t>  his  person,  he  wus  li)W 
statutes  of  the  college.  He  found  by  his  own  wants  that  a  of  stature,  lean,  and  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  ne^liKcnt  (»r 
divine  must  be  a  chronologist,  a  chronolo^ist  an  astronomer,  his  dress  to  a  fault.*  Bein;:  invited  to  preach  f<»r  Dr.  W  iikiiis 
and  an  astronomer  a  geometer.  To  the  mathematics  he  (afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  autlmr  of  the  Mathetfuttn-ul 
therelbre  applied  himself;  he  had  in  the  meanwhile,  as  all  Magic,  ^-c.)  in  a  parish  church  in  London,  his  ap|)caranee. 
his  writings  show,  closely  studied  the  learne<l  languages,  so  which  was  that  of  an  apprentice,  drove  the  wln»le  of  the 
that  on  the  resignation  of  the  Greek  pn)fe«sor  ho  was  re-  !  congregation  away,  except  a  few  persons,  amunt;  wh.uii  wns 
commended  to  that  chair.    This  he  did  not  gain,  being  sus-  |  Mr.  Baxter,  the  Non-conformist,  who  declan-d  alierwards 

that  he  could  have  sat  all  day  to  hear  him.  much  t>t  tho 
confusion  of  the  congregation,  who  hail  compluined  to  their 
rector  of  his  substitute.    An  apprentice,  w  hen  he  came  dow  n 


gam,  l)eing 
perted  of  Arminianism;  and  the  disap|H)intment,  together 
with  the  unfavourable  character  of  public  events  to  his  views, 
induced  him  to  go  abroad.   He  travelled  (1655-1659)  through 


Franco  and  lUily  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  thence  .  from  tho  pulpits  said  to  him,  "  Sir.  be  nut  dismayed,  tor  I 
again  to  Venice,  and  tlirough  Germany  and  Holland  homo,  assure  you  it  was  a  go«l  sermon. '  On  being  asked  what 
After  his  return  he  was  episcopallv  orilained,  a  little  before  he  thought  of  this  person,  he  said.  "  1  take  him  to  be  u  very 
tli«  Restoration.    The  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated    civil  person,  and  if  I  could  meet  with  him,  1  d  present  hiin 


Ml«r  that  eTent,  and  the  diitich  in  which  he  celebrated  it. 


withabottUofwine/ 


He  was  of  extraordinarv  strengths 
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juitly  *av^.  •  Till*  nipril  of  tlinr  works  is  a  finfntlar  brc\i1y  '  of  thete  unitetl  »treaiii«  fomiii  a  larjje  and  vrry  *rrure  port, 

(^own«i"ni  wi.Kh  diN't  ni»t  dvRlro)  thvir  ^:oarlu>^A.      He,  alxmt  inik*  miles  luii^r,  ami  »iih  utv  >:i'Oil  aijih.'i;iirf. 

•  •Ill*  I't   tiii   III—!  \irUi*H'iit   iniMi.  M  our  of  thr  flr!«l  iRriliTS  CmiB.iicraMe  f«uiii»  nf  inmi-)   |ij\o  at  \a[i«iii^  tiiiii'^  Imtii 

»)i  -aiiiin;:.  i.  l\  !iir'»»insf  awuy  nn*uiiiUMniiioii<»  and  iiitro-  ipiril.  under  ihv  Banrii>>ii  -f  parli  iir.iti!.  !•■  rn.diT  tli;;*  ri%cr 

il'.iitjii    i  -iii.Ii'Ih.  In  dis;ini;iiiHh  Umwitii  Eurhdfaii  n^'uur  iia\ii;alilt\     Fruin  :i  rr|H>rt  inu-li-  i.i  \\.-  IIi.u»c  i-;  ('■•iiiiiahii 

.'i;;il   u:r:. .  ■  >*.ii\  I  inl  nf  I.iiiL'uau«*.     Thisi  ^ufiii*  to   ii.i  iiu  h\  tin*  Buurd  ijf  Iiilaml   Naw^ils  iii.i    l.tlan-l.  it  :i|;MMrs 

Mii.il.  iiii-r  !  .  iiii  whip'  \\uf>v  il.Mi'xerii  H  lti>N%lui  h  run  Mil  ule  .  tli.tt  aU.ui    j.'.i  in/.  l;ad  bft-n  rxpti.  li-l  \\;;Ij  iiim  •  tji-rt  t.p 

tliJ-  •-  i.-.i  :i.j>  I  tr>  ■.!   l)*-.iMrii'»   second  oitl)  t)  New  tun,  »c  to  Manli.  i».||  ;    .iml  \u\ir\\  Ilc  1  nii  d":.f  *;nif  ti...t  date 

liiu«I  r..i;li---  Wf  il.i  li-.l  ki.iiw.  to  frnioM*  ul-lriirti 'Mo.      Al  p:i--i'l.t  the  Hat  luvi  i«  ii.i\  i^aMt* 

I:i  ti.- '■■.»..  .<i.t!i..n  iit'|.rini-i|ili-»  Dr.  Barnm  h  n.>t  ►'»ha|iji\  t-i  Alii>.  in  tin*  l".iiii.t>  ol  K.id.u.'.  uIkhiI  >i\t\-fivf  nuli-i  iii 

III    111    I'.:-    .i||  ;  i   il;  111    i|     liirjii.      Tln'    yfl'.h' ffhlfi*  tt    /.f'.  a    iIjiitI    l;jif    fi  m    ll^    ni    Util  ;    arnl    the    roi:illllin;iMll  .11  |i 

/I  'fi'-v.   u  >  Muiiii  lit  try  •ri    ihi«  llr^l    }iriiiri|iU'H  ut   i^cmnoiix  :ilti  Tv«:irds  <  nutiinaHl  t<i  L)>!i>l:ii  \*\  nu  •'\iii '-f  .a  bi.inrh  (f  (In* 

'A\A  .irili.m-i;.'.   1-  1  s.K-X  I  liK.il  Ml' w.ird^,  tillid  «;:li  ai.ticiit  (iiaihl  (  .ii,.d.       VrsM-ls  tl  joo  tnn^  luiidrn  r  m  U'rihtl  tl.e 

l'M'-:i;i;.' r!"  f\rr\  k.ml,  ai.d,  llii.iiL'li  -^mmd  ami  In-::!  al.  Xiiy  r:wr  lwrhl\  \\\v  niilri  lu  tin*  I   « ii  ut'  Nim  R  %*.  whili  I.y 

dilfi.  i;'il  ;.i  un-i*  :-t.i:;.I.  tlni   i«,    tn  find  <>iit    iii  ulin  :i    -i'  i!:r  ll.l^  h.imiih  i-*  i'r».il»!i  d   ti»  (.»ir>  ■  li   a  t  .i'.ii.i*' c  i.xji.iit   Iradi? 

lmiil;;.;:r|  i'Mmm-  lli.-  iiir.iiiiiii:  lir*.      \\\  all  atlini[.l  t  »  r\-  :u    ayiiiui!u:;il  |umiL.h*.     A  r.  ii*idt-:.ili'.r  li.ir.  \\^\\\\i  urm* 

ji'.a.:.    ll.i-  il  <luin-   of  pri>lhirticii    airui-iiiii^    In    Kiii  IpI,    In*  j'.st    in!  .\\  tin*  jiiUiti- li  •■!'  tl.c  Ma:r>r-A  aiid   llu-  Nurf,    pru- 

M'l  t;.-.  !»  I.',  t'l  l;.i\i-   \i'i\  niitrli   iiirn  aM-d   tin- il. lli  iili\  ut  "  \ii.i.|   tin' till  ili<.T   im-a.il'i*  I't"  xi'-m-U  nf  aii>  t:ri*.ii  bunli:n, 

!.."»   lilt..  1.     I:   i>  iri;i'    l.i-  Miuii-tiint'^  ^l■||l|■^l■^^  i>!    In^  haii  c.\«-i-|i!  ,il  iTit.iiii  ■^laU's  ><!  tl:t' t.-lf. 

)>:   ..\.1\.  I  i:l  iiii<«  IS  a  \*i\  )• 'nr  t  (iui]K'n^.it!>iii  I'l-r  mi  aiii.ii\-  'Vuv  Iradi*   i>iL'n*  r  \\y   i-«  i:iiri<  I  i-u  li\  nu-.ins  iif  bar^r^ ; 

1;  J  -i  d'  :■  •  t  :   :iii>l  \\v  t'r<-|iU'iiiIy  frid   tin*  loico  iff  tlic  >  It'  Qiid  vtimI  (|ii:iiiiit:i-:i  ut  <'"rii   and  butii-r  np>  lliUh  aiiiiii:illv 

U' '   i^::  J  l>  r:..-»  r.  w!i;-  ii  hi-  i  inls  uno  nf  liir»  i:i*i!»:r'.rnal  In-  >ri;t  y\n\\\\  t  »  WatiTluid  iT  i>\]>  >ilal:i>ii.       '\'\\v  inrrcaM*  i-f 

!''>•  "      'I  ilii.k  I  ii>  ir  \>'ii  r\(-|aini  — iiVVi;i- I'li' r  .'fiiViiiii.r.'  tl.c  d>i\\n\^aid  tr.:iU*  (>ii  tiiL' ISarro'A',  in  I'linscijut'iirt' nl' tlio 

'I  li«' «  ..  II  II'-' r  "I    H.irs  •'.*  .It  a  iht-ulnjiial  wiiut   li.i>   al-  iin|iro\iMiuiit  (■!'  tlif  iia\  .;;.iliuii.   ha^  l-ri-ii  \\\\   yrial.      In 

rt.ivi  ^'  '..I  h-jii  :in:  III;:  t!;i.'  Knirli-li  iliMni^.      Hii  "imiuiiI:>.  I-i'T.  tin-  lji>t  \tai  atN  r  lln- ju^siLij  «<t' llir< 'int  Inli  rruiiiikr 

a>  I."  i  'i-i'*    '.•-■  n<  H.  {|i><  r.itiit-r  tn  .last's   aii'l  il>oiTi.:tii>nH  .  Art  liri\M'i-ii  (iriMt  Hn'.a  n  .mil  In  !ai.>l.  ll.t*  t'  l.i'.  aiiinuni  i>f 

i!..iii   1. 1.  .I'lji:- -  .    i;..i  !,■•  AiMtf  :i!|.l  ru  mi<<Ii-  iIm  :ii  ihii-i>  ir  •  "liijniii'i.t'^  rlir.ui'Aatdi  in  Walt-itL-rd   x^a^   !.{.•  <  u  ions,   and 

t"'  .r  1::mi  -..     '1  liix   m.i-   .tl.\.i\>  •  itt  d   as  »  \a-l    ai;d  •I'mpiL--  :ii  !*••'*»  llil'*  liaii  iniTi-.j-nl  tn  "I.ip'  0  I-i.h.      Kfi-ni  llir  t"wn 

1.1  ii-:\      .tr::i:iu'i.'.-.   li:-   |i   ■liirr   ,.f  a   i:i.i>j)  wliuli   ruuld  «»!"  i'arl'W    almic  ilic  iiadi*.  wiiuli   in    1  sl.{  va<t  uni\  tu  ilic 

C'!...|.   ..i.d  ■■:  .1    I'.iliij.ii-   viliiili  C-.  iiid   nauL.nr.   i/'V  li.at  »"Xt«Mit  til*  "jnon  luus.  amount- d  m  !?.')  t<i  1  .'i.i  l>u  tiam.     Tlio 

was  ti  i .'  ■*.»,  1  i:j..i:»  il;i'  Mil-jtct  jii  tiuootuMi.     Hut  in  addi-  •  trailc  iipwnnN  has,  during  the  >ainL*  Imu*.  Un-n  nearly  "la- 


t.  11  t>  li..-.  n:iMu'>i  viao  an  origin  il  tliiiiki-r  of  n>i  mean 
char  i«-T-r :  I  ■.»riMn::  falN  irii.i  Inn  xx-irk.  1  ut  a  «■  tk  tlnTi? 
u>>  .'.  I  i.:i\'-  )  ii-ii  i:  h«-  liad  hail  n-j  IfanniiL;  at  all.  The 
|:l*:i.'i.i|  :  \iil)i  \vli:rh  wt'  Ciiniluih'  is  a  n-hdtrati ■!  n<iti«in 
ol  1.1-.  \\\"\\  tin-  iK'iry,  whuh  Wi»  >ltall  n  t  translate,  bc- 
rau'i'  til"  \ijoiir  >if  tlu*  coiirciitton  can  hardl>  W  appro- 
( ritiil  !\  .x\\\  lull  a  ni.ilhrniaticiaii.  ]iarp>w.  mi  his  ilcilli- 
Ih'1.  1  ►  k.:i:r  t' rw.iiil  t;  his  Aituro  stale.  a\ivicd  that  hia 
pr:::  ip  il  i  ji-a  •■('  the  happiness  he  sli  iM'.d    P'cc:xe  ciiiisi!«tcd 


ti'iiiary  rj J. <•.'.{  tmii  in  \^\)7  a:^ainsi  -J.{,-si7  m  1*«-J*<). 
From  Carlo  \  \  •  Duhlsn  it  has  iniKcil  fallen  ofTfruni  lu.MiU 
lun^  in  lM>r  lo  Old)  (.(ioii  toni  m  1^J•«.  This  i-ir«ct  has 
In-en  atirilmtrd  to  the  hiu'lu-r  t"lU  demanded  in  tiit* unerase 
than  are  p.n<l  in  the  ulher.  l''ri>in  Ath\  t>  Dublin  the  Canal 
Company  lecines  r'i».  \hi.  per  ton,  \vlnie  the  entire  t hari^o 
from  Ath\  to  \Valerl'><rd  is  r.ot  more  than  '1\.  CJ  (>it  ti-n. 

The  iiiipruM'nn-iit  of  the   Hariuw  nuvi^'aiion   hast  been 
made  in>tiunirnl.il  in  rcclaimini:  much  land  nhirh  wa*^  \\iv 


I »  I  <. 
11.  •:  I  ' 

1  .  .^  1- 

II-   '  !  a- 


in  li.-^  1.  '1.  n  tl.at  he  »li  -uldbe  an  inmitirf'  :;f  m*ffr,  sii-jn^  \ionr»l\  liahle  In  ujui)  fp>m  lli'uAini;:  and  it  has  otlieiwi-o 
tl.  >•••  tiiii.j-  as  sili'-e\:ilfnt  Mhn-ji.  .is  a  man.  he  hail  been  \  pr  iVcd  ot' ureal  aiUan'ta^'e  to  the  dintnrth  tlir.aitih  uhn'li  ilic 
«■  i  _-<l  t  •  '>)ichil  lime  in  ikCi|iiiriiiL;  b\  dcmiinot:ati>)ii.  The  I  ri\er  lluws,  h\  iiimiil;  rea>l\  and  cheap  access  tu  the  ln\>'Lr- 
I  u   All. i;  |a'>-.ii:r  \\a«  written   b\  Inin  in  Ins   nianiiscnpt  of    able    markets  <>t'  Kiiilaml   t'lr  the   hU|H'iahiind-int  ui:ricul- 

•  ';•    /    ■//.«.  Il  •-•V   Ml   ilit>   hhrar)    of    tlie   IC<xal    S.ciet\,  of ,  tural  pi>ilucc  ol  the  s  >uth  rasteni  ruunties  of  Inlaii  1. 
xni.   :i  1..    .  .1- a»  iMrl\  member.  I       (Wakefield  s  S.'ii/i»//.  ii/tiw«/ /''i/i/iri/.-/fiv)»/fi/i.^/;W.irr/; 

■  ,.'".M.  Tn  ai.ti-ni.  IXmiiiie,  »inanliis  es  iretv  j  CamplH-ll's  y*..///i  ■,//  Sunn/fif  (t'tt'ut  h'n'tiin  :  Urj'^rtx  (>» 
t^n  .Ml  I  iiijii  l.;ic  si-u'iiiia  niillns  tcrnnnos  hal  i?al  ;  !  Purhamt'ftt  */  thf  i'-  uni  -./  /iiAiMf/ .V  <r7i'ii/i"H  in  Inhnni  ; 
-♦  .iij.ii- rnnni  nnxirnm  thiMp-matum  inxcntiuni  '  H  fit  'fC'ruunt':*'  *'J  th'^  li  use  ij  CumnviUt  *>»  ihe 
.,  iuitiir,   it:.ini   I'cnes    humanum    inLvnium  :  tu     Sf  itr  i./ tfir  I*.,,  r  lu  frr/ttfi,  l^.io  \ 

■..,.»  ..tii.:u  p»^isprria  i.abcs.  alis.jiie  caltiii  mil-  HAKUOW  IHUNT.  the  n»'rll;-wrstern  rxtrrmsiy  -jf 
M*i;.i«  :.i.  ::iitii.  i->-.{:ii>  t:i'<].<)  il.  m  •nsir.iii-inum.  A-l  c:i>tcra  .  the  Ci-ninuntof  Ani*rici.  is  the  rriiii»teKt  )<>:nt  ol  aicdu 
I'l-..''  I.  .  .  f.iiir«>  p  >'•■-!  ml  r.iitus  iiK-ter;  et  tai.(|n.im  diMMNcr)  made  li  r<>i:^'h  lit-imn;;  s  Miaits.  ItisIJii  nirlc* 
lJ;i.f<Mi  .,  I  !i  iiiM-  t  \id-'!ui  I..  Il  i.  -I  jni'cria  qua*  lam  sum-  t-i  the  r.'r'h  ■  a-t  ••!  !«  >  C.ip«\  viij;ch  was  li.c  evMi-m.*  p-iiil 
I.!  i:-  .:.!••  .1  I.'*  (1.  't  -uni  1.  ':nin»*s.  t<'l  cxistunt  fen'*  >en-  rcarlii-il  b\  C>.«'k:  an  1  1  Hi  milfs  west  of  Ca|<'  llce«he\.  the 
t«  .»;  ■!  ....  It.'  ij.;i;.  \i  1  r\  l,.n-  re  aniare  ^-ludio,  l.'  »«'.is  tii!i:ina!i  •(!  nf  Sir  .bilm  Kiankhn  ;»  iiidet'.tlkti:ilde  lal  our;* 
y.'-..  I'l  .>■  '.'.Iii.il  il  r:ii  di-.deM  sii^pniiH  |>iitihu>.  in  <IIIm  m  tlh-^e  se.is  :  tlie  ibsMnee  bdWeeil  IN-int  Burru\l'  and  (  :||H! 
p->:ij  I'l  t  III.  ,.:•■  •  I  •  '.  II.I  .  .  mIi  li  'Il   i.:L''  s.ihim  •.ninia  ab-i^we     H-ii-iiey  slill  remanis  r.i.e\]il>>n  il. 

1;  H  -ii.  .  «:i  I  il  1  i'...u  .-.I  iiii.i.Miiiii '.1  ( iii.i.  \crum  iiinit-i  '  Pi.:iil  lJ.iii-i.»  i- a  luiii^s.uiilx  p  •ml  pri«ji  cliii!  several  iiiiics; 
I  1  ;.  i-  :  i:i  .;   ri  i  \  !...i  !■  loia'i' *t  immins:A«;iiia  saiicl.«>siiiia     it   is  a'-'iit  «  lie  iiija*  ai.«l  a  h.ilf  w:di-  at  the  nairoweM  pait, 

•  ;..i"  !  1  :.  _'■  iT  )(,.  .  ..:  %|...i:,-  ,.l  "'.re  «'Oi:redetiir.  iii.d  lici«im*?»  brn.idur  t"V*-ii.l«i  the   |»i'iiil.  which    was   thickly 

i!AUi(<t\\.   i.   •n-i.liTii-l'*   ir.t-r   in    Irel.niil.  w  Ineh   his    r.>\ertil  wi(!i  the  ><ii:i-|s,  nr  winter  h:d>ita;i<in<»  of  the  Km{ui- 

r.-    -   ..     I     ::i    K     ;:  "•  i  Hi.!.!),   a   !e»v    iinles    we-^t   of  !*•  rl-     maiix.      Il  pre-enls  t.|;e  nf  th'i^e   liati.n  s  r-'iunioii  in  tiicso 

a.   iii.l     i       '1  :i-    ){.t.  i.i.\  ll  i-.\  s  llv«l  t>i  tl.e  •ast.  p.i>t  the  lij-.Mi     "xms  »•{'   in*-   aecri  Iwm   uf  himl  h\    the    pres^uie  of  the   icu 

ost  1.1.  ..;    ]..  1.   |i  till-  lurili-rs   of  the  Coun!\    Kdtl.ire  at     li'n-iiii;  up  the  -and   fmni  the  s)ialiuw   wuler  and  roriinn); 

>!   II. St.. I,  I  .11.   .,j..|   tl;,  II   i.ikiiiL'   a  dtrcciiii:)   n«aily  fei.ulh.     1 -w  swainp)  pi.iit."*  inter-per-ed  with   l.'ke*.      Ti:e   nafixes 

r    1  ■    ":•  '  Km.'  s  .11.  i  y;.veM  *  L  -pi-niifsfpim  Kildare.     Con-    wep-  \er\  numcPHis  and  their  iHdiaxioui   left   in  ibubt  as 

'■    ■;    '■-'    I"*   -mi-     I  iiir*e.    t"::e    ii\er   passes   lliniSLdi    tin-     to  w!nt  wo'.ild  ha\e  been  the   late  of  the  lunly  liiiie  new  id 

C    .!!\  '■!  <    ir'.    I.  ami  alteiwapU  t-irnis  the  line  of  se|»arati>-ii     lite  Hl>'si.iim'h  liaise,  had  thi-\  fallen  into  lt:eir  |iouer. 

Iit.i..;.  \Vi\f:.!   m  ihe  east,  ami  Kili.enny  and  Waterford         At    lhi»  |Hiinl.  in  Auixusi.  the    ire  waft  loiind  hrml)   at- 

.-M  tl..-  A.  -I      ,.   I   '..ii.s   t!;e  si;i  at    Waterlorl  ll.iien.     At     tache«l  l'»  the  laml.  ami  in  tiie  bn>  U'joiid  (a**  seen  o%-er  tbu 

l<.ii;:a<    1.    t..  •  iii.'.«'^   a«<'i\c  the  town  uf  NeW'  K<i%s.  the    lsIllmu^)  it  Wan  uiie  com]iaet  nias«  as  tar  a»  tbre\eruuM 

H.LiP-.v   1 1  .•..-..>.  !'■•   waters.!  tlie  Nore ;    and  their  united     P-ai  h  ;  llie!«h<tre  ap|>ean'fl  tn  tremlin  a  ilneeiiou  nearU  ra»t. 

^Ire.i'-i   i«  at>i  r^i.ir  U  atiLMU  i.led  h\  the  Suir.  wliieh  j<iins  it    The  water   otT  the  point  !*•  extremely  ^balI  «w  ;   al  »i\  or 

t)  t!i''  r.i-t  ••!   the  t  :t\  >■:  Walerfiipl.     The  junetioii  of  iMth     he\en  uiiIeH  fpim   the  land  there  i»  unl\  fi>rty  flTL*t>i  forty 

ihes.'  sip-.,;.i.  With  the  Hjtfiii.v  takes  place  oil  il»  ri^lit  «ir    feeimer  a  saudv  bottom  :    the  rurreiii  was  found  »etinii;  tii 

Western  1>  iv.u.  the  north  e.iM,  at  the  rate  i>f  three  to  fuiir  miles  an  hour,  an 

The   three  river-  here    iiieiitinncd  were  in  ft irmer  times    argument  that  ha.<«  lut-n  justU  UM.-d  (were  an >  now  wanted) 

ii'..i.l    t.i     ri.re.-   S -ter-.  tp.ini  the  rireuinntanee  of  their     in  ppKif  uf  the  cutuiuunicaiiuu  of  ihc  watem  of  the  I'aeK'n. 

ta!.  iiL'  t!     r  •    .i>>«*r«m  the  •t.tme  rid^zc  of  mountains  and     and  Atlantic.     From  i'a}ii*  Siuuh.  alwut  ^i\teen  mden  to 

after  t1->w Hi ^'  tirMu^h  ihtb  rent  rtiuniie^,  at  Icnirtli  forming;  a    the  »uuth\«ard.  the  land  »k|x's  rapidly  toward*  I'mnt  Bar- 

juuetion  at  a  > hurl  di>.!ance  from  the  ^ca.     The  Barruw  is    niw,   which   hot   in  7r  234'  N.  Ut..  I5G^ 'i^lV  W.  lonK-— 

supposed  to  ha\u  bvvu  the  Birgiu  of  Ptolemy.    The  mouth  .  iBecchey'e  I'oyage  to  the  I'acijtc  and  Beftring'i  StnatM.i 
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BARROW'S  STRAITS,  which  connect  the  Polar  Sea 
with  the  north-west  part  of  Baffin's  Bay,  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Baffin,  in  1616.  who,  however,  supposing;  the 
land  to  be  continuous,  f;ave  it  the  name  of  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound.  Various  circumstances  having  transpired 
to  give  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  a  communication  would 
here  be  found  between  the  Polar  Sea  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
Captain  Parry  was  sent  out  in  1819,  with  orders  strictly  to 
examine  this  supposed  Sound,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  possible,  even  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  so  fur 
successful  as  to  reach  the  Polar  Seas  by  these  Straits,  to 
which  he  gave  their  present  name,  from  John  Barrow, 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  a  zealous  promoter  of  north- 
west discovery.  These  Straits  arc  about  250  miles  in 
length,  and  from  30  to  45  in  breadth  :  the  northern  shores 
are  composed  of  a  series  of  islands  called  North  Devun  and 
Cornwallis,  between  which  is  a  broad  channel  called  Wel- 
lington Channel,  and  to  the  south  is  another  extensive  in- 
let, called  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Both  shores  arc  steep 
and  cliffy,  and  the  water  of  a  great  depth;  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  bottom  was  obtained  in  .'^73  fathoms,  and  75 
fathoms  was  the  least  water  found.  The  icelwrgs  in  the 
Straits  are  very  large.  The  parallel  of  74  degrees  north  lati- 
tude runs  through  the  Straits.  This  discovery  has  opened 
a  wider  field  of  operations  to  our  wliale-ships,  who  now  push 
fir  into  them  in  quest  of  fish,  and  generally  with  great  ad- 
vantage.     (Parry's  First  Voyage  to  the  Potnr  Regions.) 

BARRY,  a  small  island  in  the  parish  uf  Barry,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  hundred  of  Dinas  Powys  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  oppo- 
site to  a  little  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  and  ten  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Card  iff.  The  island 
is  said  by  Cressy  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Baruc,  a 
hermit  who  resided  and  was  buried  there.  Tlie  island  con- 
tains about  300  acres  of  land,  which  was  some  years  since 
lot  at  the  annual  rent  of  80/.,  with  only  one  house  annexed, 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  is  fitted  up  as  a  lodging- 
house  for  the  reception  of  sea-bathers,  and  will  accommodate 
twelve  people.  Tne  island  maintains  a  few  sheep  and  cows, 
and  has  a  large  rabbit  warren.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  facing  the  village  of  Barry,  there  are  ruins  of  an 
antient  castle,  and  a  few  scattered  stones  mark  the  site  of 
an  old  chapel,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Leland  us  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  Farther  to  the  west,  the  remains  of  another 
chapel  are  distinguishable  at  low  water.  Towards  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  on  a  spot  called  *  Nell's  Point,* 
is  a  fine  well,  to  which  great  numbers  of  women  resort  on 
Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed  their  eyes  at  the 
spring,  each  drops  a  pin  into  it.  At  low  water  a  carriage 
may  pass  over  the  narrow  creek  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  main-land,  but  the  road  leads  over  a  very  rough 
bank  of  pebbles.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  was  informed  that 
lead  and  calamine  had  been  found  in  the  island. 

(Hoare's  edition  of  Giraldus  de  Burri's  Itinerary  of  Arch- 
binhnp  Baldwin  through  IVales.) 

BARRY,  JAMES.  This  distinguished  artist  wus  honx 
in  Cork,  October  1 1, 1 74 1 .  His  father  was  a  coasting-trader, 
and  his  son  James  accompanied  him  during  liis  early  youth 
in  several  vuyages  across  the  Channel.  The  fiiihW.  it 
appears,  had  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  those  endowments 
by  which  his  son  became  distinguished,  and  regarded  his 
predilection  for  literature  and  the  arts  with  extreme  aver- 
sion ;  nor  was  a  trading  sea-port,  and  the  circle  of  society 
into  which  the  boy  was  thrown,  much  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate his  latent  talents.  But  genius  finds  its  own  oppor- 
tunities, and  young  Barry  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
his  scholastic  acquirements  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  His  power  of  application  wu  intense,  and  he 
was  aoeuttoroed  to  sit  up  whole  nights  in  succession  drawing 
and  transcribing  from  books.  He  seems  even  to  have 
had  a  taste  for  hardship  and  privation,  and  this  feeling, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  originated  in  impressions 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  legends  of  the  Romish  Church  ; 
his  mother  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  adopted  her  creed  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  his  &ther,  who  was  a  Protestant.  During 
his  whole  life  he  was  heard  frequently  to  talk  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ; 
*  no  cross,  no  crown,'  was  his  favourite  expression,  an^  if 
long  suffering,  and  the  entire  want  of  worldly  success,  can 
give  a  claim  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  Barry  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  them. 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  Barry  went  to  Dublin, 
where  he  exhibited,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  an  historical  pic- 


ture, which  he  had  recently  execatod ;  the  lulgeet  wm 
drawn  from  a  tradition  relating  to  the  first  arrival  of 
St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  This  work  introduced  Barry  to 
Edmund  Burke,  \vho  discerned  in  it  such  evidence  of  genius 
as  induced  him,  shortly  afterwards,  to  take  the  artist  with 
him  to  England,  where  he  gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  hii 
powerful  patronage,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  sent  him  to 
Rome.  During  his  short  residence  in  London*  Barry,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  caught  new  ardour  from  the 
contact  of  congenial  minds,  and  from  the  animating  pro- 
spects which  were  opening  before  him.  He  thus  expresses 
himself  to  his  friend  Doctor  H  ugh : '  My  hopes  are  grounded 
in  a  most  unwearied,  intense  application ;  I  every  day 
centre  more  and  more  upon  my  art ;  I  give  myself  wholly 
to  it,  and  except  honour  and  conscience,  am  determined  to 
renounce  everything  else.' 

Barry's  irritable  temper,  although  the  accounts  of  it  have 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  was  no  doubt  a  source  dT 
annoyance  both  to  himself  and  others.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  he  became  involved  in  a  series  of  disputes 
with  the  artisits  and  virtuosi,  which  being  reported  to 
Burke,  that  gentleman  sent  him  a  long  letter  of  admo- 
nition, the  following  extract  from  which  is  worth  quoting : — 
'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  with  which  tho 
ill  dispobitions  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the 
qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  we  recon- 
ciled to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves,  which  are 
not  (lualitics  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  probably  think 
them ;  but  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as 
dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose 
and  fortune  ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-com- 
posed soul  as  to  pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations, 
in  snarling  and  scullling  with  every  one  about  us.'  Barry, 
however,  did  not  allow  these  petty  contentions  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  studies,  but  proceeded  with  indefatigable 
diligence  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  great  works 
which  surrounded  him,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  art 
His  mode  of  study  was  singular.  He  drew  from  the 
antique  by  means  of  a  patent  delineator,  not  aiming  to  make 
academic  drawings,  but  a  sort  of  diagrams,  in  which  e  scale 
of  proportions  was  established,  to  which  he  might  at  all 
times  refer  as  a  guide  and  authority.  Accustomed  as  we  are, 
to  consider  that  a  competent  skill  in  drawing  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  liabitual  exercise  of  the  eye-and  hand,  this 
process  seems  absurd  enough :  nevertheless,  there  can  be 
no  i;round  for  objecting  to  the  means  if  the  end  be  obtained  ; 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  picture  of  the  Victors  of 
Olympia  can  deny  that  Barry  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure,  or  that  he  was  a  correct  and  scientifle 
draughtsman.  The  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  his 
colouring;  he  never  seems,  however,  to  have  suspected 
himself  of  any  deficiency  in  that  Quality,  and  says,  in 
answer  to  some  animadversions  maac  on  him  while  at 
Rome,  *  I  made  some  studies  from  Titian,  and  soon  silenced 
my  adversaries.* 

He  remained  in  Rome  five  years,  and  during  that  time  was 
electefl  a  member  of  the  Cldmentine  Academy  at  Bulogno. 
on  which  occasion  he  painted  and  presented  to  that  insti- 
tution his  picture  of  Philoctetx^s  in  the  isle  of  Lemno*. 
This  work  exhibits  more  genius  than  taste.  la  1770 
Barry  returned  to  England,  destitute  of  all  but  art,  but 
justly  confident  in  his  acquirements,  and  anxious  to  distin- 
guish him<«elf.  About  this  time  a  proiect  had  been  fbrroed 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  leading  artists,  fur  deco- 
rating St.  Paul's  Churtd)  with  Scriptural  paintings;  Barry 
was  associated  in  the  undertaking,  and  he  selected  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Jews  rejecting  Christ.  The  artists  offered  their 
works  gratuitously,  but  this  liberal  proposition,  for  what 
adequate  reason  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  was  disouuD- 
tenanced  and  refused  by  the  authorities  connected  with  the 
Cathedral. 

During  his  residence  on  the  continent,  Barry's  indigna- 
tion had  been  greatly  excited  by  opinions  prevalent  there 
on  the  subject  of  British  genius.  Winckelmann  and  Du 
Bos  had  proved  the  English,  bv  the  clearest  reasoninira,  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  excellence  in  any  of  the  higher 
walks  of  art ;  and  Barry,  attaching  more  importance  than 
was  due  to  such  sweeping  conclusions,  undertook  to  give 
them  a  regular  refutation.  In  1 7  75  he  published  an  Inquirw 
into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions  to  Uu  Acquiu- 
tion  of  the  Arts  in  England,  In  this  work  he  traces  and 
points  out  with  great  perspicuity  the  real  causes. 
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tnd  others,  hy  which  the  prop-ess  of  the  arti  had  heen  im- 
peded in  this  country.  Sho^y  afterwards  Barry  proposed 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufkc- 
tureb,  and  Commerce,  to  paint,  ^ratuitoasiy,  a  series  of 
pictures,  illustrative  of  the  position,  that  tho  happiness 
of  mankind  is  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of 


Bcription  in  hia  faTOur,  which  amomited  to  about  1 DOO/. 
With  this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  him  an  annuity, 
hut  the  close  of  his  career  was  at  hand,  and  the  kind  inten- 
tions of  his  friends  were  rendered  unavailing.  On  the 
evening  of  Thurnday,  February  6,  1806,  he  was  atueked, 
while  at  the  ordinaiy  where  he  usually  dined,  with  a  cold 


knowledge.    His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  works  now  i  fit  of  pleuritic  fever.    Cordials  were  administered,  and  he 


Harvest-home;  the  Victors  at  Olympia;  the  Triumph  of 
the  Thames ;  the  Society  distributing  their  Prizes ;  and 
Final  Retribution.  These  subjects,  dissimilar  and  some- 
what heteroi^eneous  as  they  may  appear,  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  general  subject  with  wonderful  force  and  unity ;  and 
we  are  impressed,  while  regarding  them,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  buch  a  work  could  neither  have  been  conceived  nor 


then  taken  to  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bonomi,  by 
whose  prompt  exertions  a  bed  was  immediately  procured 
for  him  at  the  house  of  a  neighbour.  Here  he  desired  to 
be  left,  and  he  locked  himself  up  forty  hours  without  me- 
dical assistance.  During  this  time  the  blow  was  struck 
which  timely  aid  might  have  averted.  He  lingered  on  till 
the  22nd  of  February,  when  he  expired.     His  remains,  after 
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Barry's  chief  defect  was,  perhaps,  that  in  his  eagerness  to 
grasp  at  ethical  illustration,  he  was  apt  to  forget  those 
qualities  which  are  essentially  requisite  to  his  own  art — 
singleness  of  impression  and  simplicity  of  effect.  In  the 
picture  of  Final  Retribution  the  attention  is  somewhat  be- 
wildered amidst  the  varied  accumulation  of  characters  and 
costumes;  but  if  this  work  fails  in  pictorial  unity,  that 
defect  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  general  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, by  Its  interesting  groups,  and  diversified  circum- 
stances, to  which  we  recur  again  and  again  as  to  a  written 
volume.    But  the  picture  on  which  Barry  may  rest  his  most  j  ^'^fo  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Obstructifmt,  &c.    He  endca- 


executed  ex(;ept  by   a  mind  of  the  vcr>'   highest  order. ;  b'ing  in  state  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 

the  Adelphi,  were  interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Among  the  literary  works  of  Barr}"  may  be  mentioned 
his  six  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a 
fragment  on  Gothic  architecture,  which  Burke  pronounced 
to  be  *  as  just  as  it  is  ingenious.*  (See  Barrv's  l^e  and 
Wnrkit  vol.  i.  p.  136.)  This  fragment  is  only  deven  pages, 
accompanied  with  plates.  Barry  also  touches  on  the  sub- 
ject elsewhere,  particularly  in  a  chapter  (entitled  *  the  Error 
of  the  Notion  about  the  Intiuence  of  Climate  exemplified 
by  an  Analysis  of  the  different  Styles  of  Art')  of  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Obstructinnt,  &c.  He  endea- 
vours to  show  *  that  what  is  commonly  called  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  neither  the  invention  of  a  northern  nor  eastern 
people,  as  it  is  generally  believed ;  but  is  really  the  state  of 
corruption  to  which  this  art  arrived  by  a  gradual  process  in 
tho  hands  of  the  same  people,  the  Greeks  and  Romani.* 
Vol.  i.  p.  279. 

BARRY'.  MARI'E  JEA'NNE  VAUBENIE'R, 
COUNTESS  DU  BARRY,  was  bom  at  Vaucouleurs,  the 
native  place  of  Jeanne  d' Arc,  in  1744.  Her  father,  or  at 
least  her  reputed  father,  was  an  exciseman  of  the  name  of 
Vaubenier.  An  inspector  of  the  military  Tietualling  oflUce, 
M.  Dumonccau,  was  her  godfather.  After  her  father'a 
death,  her  mother  went  to  Paris  to  look  for  employment, 
when  M.  Dumonceau  placed  her  as  a  sen-ant  in  a  fkmily, 
and  the  girl  in  a  convent,  which  she  soon  after  left,  and  ob- 
tained employment  at  a  fkshionable  milliner*s.  She  was  then 
about  fifteen.  Soon  after  she  was  introduced  to  a  disreput- 
able house,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  Count  Jean 
du  Barry,  a  notorious  fashionable  rake  of  his  day,  who  madb 
her  his  mistress  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  introduced 
her  to  Lebel,  valet-de-chambre  to  Louis  XV.,  by  whom  she 
was  presented  to  the  king.  She  was  then  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  had  an  appearance  of  frankness,  and  a  tone  of  fk- 
miliaritv,  or  rather  vulgarity,  which  captivated  the  licentious 
monarch.    J^uis  wished  her  to  have  a  title,  in  order  that 


indisputable  claim  to  fume  is  that  of  the  Victors  at  Olympia. 
Here  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  satisfied  alike ;  the  picture 
is  not  only  a  splendid  example  of  pictorial  skill,  but  cm- 
bodies  whatever  impressions  have  ocen  transmitted  to  us 
by  poetry  or  history  of  those  celebrations.  When  Canuva 
was  in  England,  he  declared  that,  had  he  known  of  tho  ex- 
istence of  such  a  work,  he  would,  without  any  other  motive, 
have  made  the  voyage  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
it ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  had  it  been  executed  in  the  year 
1500  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  Rome,  it  would 
now  be  regarded  with  the  respect  and  veneration  which  are 
paid  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  that  period. 

Having  completed  this  work,  Barry  must  have  felt  con- 
scious that  he  had  at  least  secured  that  which  had  been  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life — tho  reputation  of  a  great  painter. 
This  object  was  obtained  by  no  slight  sacrifices  ;  for  his  task 
had  been  pursued,  through  seven  years,  amidst  all  the 
hardships  of  poverty  and  privation.  It  would  be  gratifying 
were  we  able  to  add  that  he  received  from  public  admiration 
or  sympathy  a  reward  at  all  proportioned  to  his  deserts. 
The  result  was  far  different.  He  was  permitted  by  the 
society  to  whom  he  presented  this  magnificent  gift  to  ex- 
hibit his  pictures  in  the  room  which  they  decorate.  Tho 
receipts  of  this  exhibition  scarcely  amounted  to  500/.,  to 
which,  however,  the  society  added  a  vote  of  200/.,  and  this 


sum  comprises  nearly  the  whole  produce  of  his  professional ,  she  inight  appear  at  court,  and  Guillaume  du  Barry,  Count 


career.  Thus  the  fruits  of  his  study  and  the  energies  of  his 
genius  had  been  expen<led  without  giving  him  the  chanco 
of  independence,  or  even  a  tolerable  provision  against  tho 
common  exigencies  of  life.  The  result  of  his  past  efforts 
left  him  little  confidence  for  fhture  exertions  ;  nor  was  the 
want  of  profit  compensated  by  any  large  measure  of  ap- 
plause ;  his  merits  as  an  artist  were  but  partiallv  admitted, 
while  his  personal  peculiarities  were  exaggerated  and  made 
a  theme  of  derision.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  his  natural  irritability  became  exaspe- 
rated, or  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  gradually  declined : 
this  is  too  stmngly  attested  by  his  last  work, — the  picture  of 
Pandora  receiving  the  Gilts  of  the  Gods. 

Barry's  disputes  with  the  Royal  Acadcmv  were  another 
source  of  bitterness  to  him.  He  had  been  elected  Professor 
of  Painting  to  that  btxly  in  1782,  and  his  altercations  with 
the  members  were  perpetual.    He  reiterated   against  the 


Jean's  brother,  consented  to  lend  himself  to  the  wish  of  the 
king  by  marrying  her,  after  which  ahe  was  introduced 
to  the  court  at  Versailles  as  Countess  du  Barry  in  1769. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister,  having  spoken 
freely  to  the  king  about  her,  lost  his  pj^e  in  conseauenca. 
The  Chancellor  Maupeou,  Marshal  Richelieu,  ana  other 
court  fers,  flat  to  red  her,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  her 
infiuence  with  the  king,  and  it  was  through  her  that  Mau- 
peou succeeded  in  dismissing  and  exiling  the  parliament  in 
1771.  The  court  of  France,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Merovingian  founderi  of  the  monarchy,  had  been,  with  the 
exception  of  very  few  reigns,  remarkable  for  its  licentious- 
ness, became,  during  the  Regency  and  the  subsequent  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  tho  al)ode  of  the  moat  barefkced  proHieary. 
Everything  was  sold,  everything  was  obtained,  through  the 
intrigues  of  vicious  women.  The  accounta  of  those  scenes 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  memoirs  of 


Academy  the  charge  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  several  of  the  actors,  and  women  loo.  seem  almost  incredible, 
in  every  measure  proposed  by  him  for  the  general  advance-  All  the  courtiers,  however,  did  not  participate  in  the  degra- 
ment  of  art,  he  was  opposed  and  outvoted  by  tho  machi-  dation.  and  when  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  exiled  on 
nations  of  a  mercenary  cabal.  We  can  protend  to  give  no  ,  account  of  Madame  du  Barry,  many  of  the  noblemen  at 
opinion  respecting  the  justice  of  these  allegations,  but  the  ;  Veraailies  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  fallen  ministfr. 
members  fell  so  annoved  at  them,  that  thcv  preferred-  The  Duke  do  Nivernois  and  the  Duke  de  Noaillca  spoke 
against  Barry  a  formal  l)o<ly  of  charges,  and,  in  a  general    plainly  their  sentiments  of  the  favourite,  even  to  the  king. 


assemblv,  expelled  him  from  the  Academy. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  th»'  Earl  of  Buchan,  m-ived  per- 
haps by  an  impression  that  Barry  had  been  t routed  unjustly, 
•a  well  at  by  admiration  of  bis  talents,  set  on  foot  a  »ub- 


( Mad  I  me  Keeker,  Nnuveaux  Miiangee  Htiioriquee,  vol.  ii. 
p.  •^9) 

When  T^uts  XV  died  in  1774,  the  Countess  du  Barrj 
was  shut  up  in  a  convent  near  Meaux ;  Vut  soma  time  alUr 
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I^uis  XVI.  allowed  her  to  come  out,  restored  to  her  the 
residence  of  Luciennes.  which  had  been  built  for  her  by  the 
old  kin{;.  and  allowed  her  a  pension.  After  this,  Madame 
du  Barry  lived  in  retirement,  and  her  conduct,  as  far  as  is 
known,  appears  to  have  been  rej^ular.  Among  the  persons  who 
visited  her  were  several  artists,  whom  she  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  their  pursuits.  She  was  almost  forgotten  wJien  the  i 
Revolution  broke  out,  but  she  then  showed  herself  f^rateful  ! 
for  the  treatment  whicli  she  had  uxperiencetl  from  Louis  XVI.  \ 
hy  exhibiting  a  lively  interest  for  him  and  his  family  in  their  | 
misfortunes ;  and  she  even  repaired  to  England,  careless  of 
danger,  in  1793,  in  order  to  sell  her  jewels,  the  produce  of 
which  she  intended  for  the  use  of  the  queen  and  her  chil< 
drcn,  who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Temple.  She  had  pre- 
viously spread  a  report  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her 
diamonds.  On  her  return  from  England,  she  was  arrested 
in  July,  1793,  and  in  November  of  the  same  vear  she  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  tlie  charge  of 
'  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having  worn  mourning  in 
London  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant.*  She  was  condemned, 
and  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  November.  She  cried  much 
in  going  to  the  scaffold,  and  begged  of  the  executioner  to 
allow  her  a  moment  longer.  The  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  the  sentence  made  many,  who  had  before  despised  her, 
pity  her  end.  Many  pamphlets  have  been  published  about 
Madame  du  Barry,  as  well  as  some  pretended  letters  by 
her,  which  appeared  in  1779,  but  which  have  no  evidence 
of  authenticity.  (Biographic  des  Contemporains ;  Bio- 
graphic  Universelle.) 

BARS  or  BARSH  (Tekowska  Stolice,  Hung.),  a  con- 
siderable circle  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  containing  an  area  of  about  1030  square  miles, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Thurocz,  on  the 
east  by  those  of  Honther  and  Zolye,  or  Sold,  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Comom  and  Gran,  and  on  the  west  by  the  circle 
of  Neutra.  The  northern  districts  are  very  mountainous, 
as  they  are  crossed  by  the  Klyan  range  of  the  Carpathians, 
which  begins  near  Neutra,  enters  the  circle  at  Mount  Tri- 
bets,  in  the  north-west,  and  spreads  through  it  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  circle  of  Zclye :  this  range  is  said  to  afford 
the  finest  gold  in  Europe.  South  of  this  range  are  the 
Schemnitz  and  Pukantz  chains,  which  extend  to  the  banks 
of  the  Gran,  and  subside  between  Frauenmark,  Lewenz, 
and  Pibnick.  Another  branch  of  the  same  range  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  south  as  the  mountains  which 
divide  this  circle  from  thobe  of  Gran  and  Coniorii.  But,  in 
general,  the  whole  of  Bars  south  of  Lewenz  is  a  complete 
level.  The  principal  rivers  which  water  this  circle  are  the 
Gran,  which  bends  soutli-westwards  on  entering  it  from  the 
circle  of  Zolye,  and  then  flows  southwards  into  that  of 
Gran  :  the  Zsitva  or  Sitva,  which  enters  it  in  the  west  near 
Vereb^ly,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  until  it 
reaches  the  circle  of  Gran,  where  it  falls  into  the  Danube ;  j 
and  the  Neutra,  which  touches  but  a  small  portion  of  the  i 
western  districts.  Among  many  minor  streams  is  the 
Kremnitz,  which  impels  several  works  on  its  banks.  Tlie 
soil  of  this  circle  is  of  varied  descriiHion :  in  the  northern  I 
parts  it  is  cold  and  stony,  and  unfavourable  to  agricultural 
purooscs,  though  it  affords  good  pasturage,  which  is  largely 
used  for  breeding  horned  cattle  and  sheep;  but  in  the 
southern,  where  much  grain  and  some  wine  are  cultivated, 
it  is  extremely  fertile.  The  mountains  in  the  north  are 
richer  in  metals  than  any  other  part  of  Hungary ;  the 
Kremnitz  and  Konigsberg  mines,  which  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  seven  centuries,  though  not  so  pro«luc- 
tive  as  in  former  times  (the  latter  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  on  account  of  the  water  in  them),  still 
yield  gold  of  a  superior  quality,  and  silver  mixed  with  that 
metal  ;  malachite,  copper,  and  iron  ore  are  found  near  [ 
Elscnbach,  Konigsberg,  and  Kremnitz.  Amethysts,  chal-  ' 
cedony.  cornelian,  semi-op;»i,  jasper,  agate,  crystal,  obsidian,  ; 
syenite,  porphyry,  basalt,  millstones,  &c.,  are  al^o  among  the 
mineral  products  of  Bors.  There  are  warm  sulphuretted 
waters  at  Skleno,  and  chalybeate  springs  at  Eisenhad. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  circle  >li\ld  so  much  wheat  and 
barley  that  tlu;y  luive  been  termed  '  the  Egypt  of  the 
mining  regions  of  Hungary  ;'  the  estimated  quantity  of  its  ' 
surface  available  f  >r  husbandry  is  alx)ut  2fiO,20o  acres,  of 
which  aliout  128,0i)0  are  employed  as  arable  land;  but  little 
wine  is  made,  and  even  this  is  of  inferior  qualitv,  nor  do  the 
Miio>:iids  o<T.jpy  abjve  [):\0  acres  of  grwUnd.'  The  Wtjorls 
and  forests  spread  over  an  area  of  about  130,500  acres,  of  '. 
which  there  are  large  tracts  in  the  south  coveied  entirely  \ 


with  oaks.  Considerable  tracts  of  land,  also,  near  the  buikfl 
of  the  Gran,  and  from  nine  to  fourteen  miles  in  extend 
arc  covered  with  brushwood,  and  afforded  the  inhabitants  a 
safe  refuge  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  inroads.  Grazing  it 
carried  on  actively  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  dis« 
tricts,  though  not  beyond  what  is  recjuisite  for  the  home  de- 
mand. The  population  of  Bars  is  about  1*20  000  souls,  escln- 
sive  of  about  1700  persons  of  noble  birth;  nearly  100,000 
of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protest- 
ants: those  of  Sclavonian  origin  are  far  more  numeroui 
than  the  Huufifarians  and  Germans  taken  together;  the 
Sclavonian  or  Slovaks  inhabit  167  places,  the  Maj^yars  50, 
and  the  descendants  of  Saxons,  who  formerly  migrated  into 
this  quarter,  10.  Some  Gipsy  tribes  roam  through  the 
country  as  tinkers,  &c.,  but  no  Jew  is  permitted  to  set  foot 
within  it.  The  circle  is  divided  into  four  districts ;  namely, 
Oszlan,  in  the  north,  Tapoltsan  to  the  south  of  it,  VereWly, 
south  of  Tapoltsan,  and  Lewenz,  or  Leva,  eastward  of  the 
two  districts  last  mentioned ;  it  contains  two  royal  free 
mining  towns,  Kremnitz,  (Lat.  Cremnicum,  Hung.  Kor- 
mocz.  Banya),  in  the  north-east,  and  Konigsberg,  (Lat.  Re- 
giomontum.  Hung.  Uj-Banya),  on  the  Gran,  which  has 
about  3900  inhabitants;  11  market-towns,  190  villages,  and 
28  prscdia,  or  privileged  settlements.  Bars,  fh)m  which  this 
circle  takes  its  name,  is  a  market-town  on  the  Gran,  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  once  a  celebrated  fortress, 
better  known  under  its  German  designation,  Bersenburg. 
The  circle  contributes  84,965  florins  (about  SldO/Otand  the 
two  free  towns  10,568  florins  (about  1013/.),  to  the  expenses 
of  the  war  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungaiy. 

BART,  JEAN,  was  born  at  Dunkerque  in  1650.  His 
father  was  a  seaman,  and  was  killed  in  a  naval  action. 
Jean,  yet  a  boy,  left  home  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
sensed  under  the  celebrated  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  and  became 
a  thorough  seaman.  Great  courage,  activity,  and  bodilj 
strength,  gave  him  the  superiority  over  most  of  his  comzadea 
When  Louis  XIV.  declared  war  against  Holland  in  1678. 
Bart  refused  the  offers  made  to  retain  him  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  returned  to  Dunkerque.-  He  there  entered 
on  board  a  privateer,  which  was  very  successful  in  its  cruise , 
and  much  of  the  success  was  attributed  to  Jean  Bart.  Hit 
share  of  the  prizes  having  brought  him  a  considerable  snm 
of  money,  he  fitted  out  a  sloop  with  two  guns  and  thirty-six 
men,  and  having  met  a  Dutcn  man-of-war  in  the  Texel,  he 
boarded  her,  took  her,  and  brought  her  into  Dunkerque, 
He  next  joined  several  speculators  who  fitted  out  a  ten-gun 
ship,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  it.  Being  equally  suc- 
cessful in  this  cruise,  he  was  intrusted  with  tho  command  oi 
a  small  squadron  of  five  ships,  with  which  he  did  great 
injury  to  the  Dutch,  taking  both  their  merchantmen  and 
their  armed  vessels ;  and  among  others  a  thirty- six  gun 
frigate,  which,  after  a  desperate  fight,  he  carried  into 
Dunkerque.  His  name  now  became  known  at  court,  and 
I^uis  XIV.  sent  him  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.  In  the  war  against  Spain. 
Jean  Bart  had  the  command  of  a  frigate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  made  many  prizes.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  England  in  1G89,  Bart  and  tho  Chevalier 
de  Forbin  com  manned  two  ships  of  war ;  and  while  thej 
were  escorting  a  fleet  of  mcndiantmen,  they  were  attacked 
b^'  two  English  frigates.  After  a  desperate'  fight,  the  two 
French  ships  were  taken  and  carried  into  Plymouth.  Bait 
and  Forbin  escaped  soon  after  by  filing  the  bars  of  the 
window  of  their  prison;  and,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
surgeon,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  and  of  two  cabin-boyi,  who 
waited  on  them,  they  obtained  a  boat,  in  which  they  creased 
over  the  Channel  to  France.  On  their  return,  the  king 
made  tliem  both  captains. 

In  IGDU  Bart  took  the  command  of  a  forty-gun  ship,  and 
joined  the  Brest  fleet  under  Admiral  de  Tuiirville :  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  French 
off  Dieppe  over  the  English  and  Dutch  allied  squadrons 
on  the  J  0th  July.  The  following  year  Bart  obtained  from 
the  Minister  of  Marine  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  small 
vessels,  which  ho  had  recommended  to  be  fitted  out  'at 
Dunkerque,  as  better  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  enemv. 
He  sailetl  out  of  Dunkerque,  passing  through  the  Englisli 
l»locka<linif  squadron,  and  went  into  the  North  Sea,  when 
he  made  nunurous  prizes  ;  he  landed  also  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  he  plundered  i^eversil  villages. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogne. 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  Bart  sailed  from  Dunkerque 
with  three  frigates,  made  a  descent  on  the  Eliglish  cowt 
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near  Newcastle*  and  plundered  and  burnt  some  villages. 
On  his  return  homewards  he  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
merchantmen  under  convoy  jof  several  men-of-war.  He 
made  straight  for  the  admiral's  ship,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, but  was  repulsed  ;  he  however  suoceedi^  in  taking 
many  of  the  merchant-vessels.  In  1 G94  he  attacked  another 
Dutch  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral  Vries,  boarded  the  admi- 
ral's ship,  and  took  her,  after  having  mortally  wounded  the 
admiral  himself  with  his  own  hand.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  fights  in  which  Bart  was  ever  engaged.  By 
this  victory  he  recovered  from  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  300  ves- 
sels laden  with  com  from  the  Baltic,  and  bound  to  France, 
which  country  was  then  suffering  under  a  severe  dearth. 
A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  this  event,  and  Louis 
XIV.  granted  letters  of  nobility  to  Bart  and  his  descendants. 
In  1697  Bart  was  commissioned  to  take  to  Poland  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Polish  crown,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Sobieski ;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  before  the  Prince  of  Conti's 
arrival. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  September,  1697,  having  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  Bart  retired  to  live  with  his  family,  lie 
died  at  Duukeroue  iq  April,  1 702,  at  the  age  of  fiily-one. 
He  was  one  of  tne  boldest  and  most  successful  seamen  that 
France  has  ever  produced.  He  was  rough  in  his  manners 
and  illiterate,  but  clever,  indefatigable,  and  frank  in  his 
disposition.  His  eldest  son,  Franyois,  became  a  vice-ad- 
miral, and  died  in  1 753,  A  life  of  Jean  Bart,  in  French, 
appeared  in  1780,  from  the  English  translation  of  which 
most  of  the  above  particulars  arc  taken.  {Life  of  Jean  Bart, 
translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Mangin, 
M.A.,  London,  1828.  See  also  Diographie  Universelle  and 
Dic.tionnaire  Universel  Ilistorique.) 

BART  AS,  GUILLAUME  DE  SALLUSTE,  SIEUR 
DU,  the  son  of  a  treasurer  of  France,  was  born  about  the 
year  1544,  at  Montfort  in  Armagnac,  and  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  with  which  he  afterwards  united  diplo- 
macy, and  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  both.  Being 
of  the  reformed  religion,  he  became  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
ber to  Henry  IV.,  during  that  princes  contest  for  the  throne; 
sen'ed  him  in  several  missions  at  foreign  courts,  England 
among  them,  where  James  I.  wished  to  retain  him :  and  was 
present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ivry ;  four  months  after  w  hich 
lie  died  of  wounds  which  had  been  unskilfully  treated,  or 
that  refused  to  heal.  Du  Bartas  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  reputation  founded  on  literary  fashion 
and  a  popular  subject.  In  his  own  time  he  was  accounted 
80  great  a  poet,  that  his  principal  work,  giving  an  account  of 
•  the  Week,  or  Seven  Days  of  the  Creation,'  and  founded 
probably  on  the  *  Sette  Giornate'  of  Tasso,  went  through 
thirty  editions  in  less  than  six  years ;  was  translated  into 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English ;  and  obtained 
the  applause  of  his  most  illustrious  con  tern  {loraries,  including 
Spenser.  Yet  his  name  is  now  almost  proverbial  for  bar- 
barism of  style  and  bad  taste,  and  his  own  countrymen  treat 
it  with  contempt.  They  accuse  him  of  utter  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  of  low,  extravagant,  and  disgusting  imagery ;  and 
pedantic  compounds  of  words,  after  the  fashion  of  the  an- 
tients.  What  was  pedantry,  however,  in  this  respect,  with 
Du  Bartas,  might  have  helped,  in  greater  hands,  to  give  fire 
and  elevation  to  the  French  language,  had  the  idiom  itself 
permitted  it.  The  same  compounding  of  words,  which  came 
to  nothing  in  old  French  poetry,  was  so  warmly  received  in 
England*  through  the  medium  of  Du  Bartas's  translator, 
Sylvester,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  like  daring  in 
Chapman's  *  Homer,*  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  '  Arcadia,'  it 
avowedly  lielped  to  enrich  the  poetry  of  our  native  country ; 
and  to  Sylvester  are  trHce<l  some  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
pound epithets  of  Milton  and  Fletcher.  Yet  so  little  worthy 
of  this  lucky  accident  in  their  fame  was  the  genius  either  of 
Du  Bartas  or  his  translator,  that  in  the  latter's  version, 
which  was  once  almost  as  popular  in  England  as  the  original 
was  in  France,  and  procured  for  him  the  epithet,  af^er  his 
own  fashion,  of  '  silver-tongued  Sylvester,'  are  to  be  found 
all  the  absurd  and  revolting  defects  noticed  by  the  French 
critics,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  fine  verse  or  thought,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  critics  of  both  countries.  Thus,  after 
wading  through  pages  of  low  imagery,  the  more  revolting 
for  the  subject,  like  tlio  heavens  reflected  in  a  ditch,  you 
rome  to  a  passage  in  which  the  builder  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  is  called  '  that  cloud-climbing  prince,'  or  the  hands 
are  deicribcd  as 

*  Hit  foiuBUry  chuBpioBt  of  ou  hMits.* 


Yet  in  the  same  passage,  tliese  bands  are  styled '  God*8 
asses,* 

*  And  body'i  vietuailen  to  provide  it  meati.' 

The  Divine  Being  is  in  one  line  called  the  •  Thunder- darter/ 
and  in  the  next  *  the  Lord  High  Marshal ;'  the  sun,  or 
Phcebus,  is  heaven's  'coachman ;'  the  air,  the  'warehouse  * 
of  the  winds ;  and  the  world,  a  book  *  in  folio.'  The  author's 
genius  runs  everywhere  upon  the  mechanical,  and  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commonest  ohjects  around  him.  The  work  is, 
in  truth,  a  dull  Encyclop»dU  of  all  that  he  knew.  Dryden 
records  with  amazement  his  having  admired  Sylvester  s  Du 
Bartas  when  a  boy,  and  his  thinking  '  inimitable  Spenser  a 
mean  poet'  in  comparison.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that 
Spenser  himself  found  something  to  admire  in  Du  Bartas 
at  a  riper  age?  Because,  being  a  greater  poet  than  Dryden, 
he  had  the  more  natural  piety  and  imagination ;  was  dis- 
posed to  think  better  of  the  author  for  the  sake  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  was  able  to  do  more  justice  to  what  was  good  in 
him  here  and  there.  Du  Bartas  was  an  honest,  estimable 
man,  with  a  hearty  zeal  for  his  subject,  but  a  dull  imagina- 
tion; and  the  conse^iuences  of  this  inequality  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  was,  that,  while  a  pious  exaltation 
made  him  occasionally  say  a  fine  thing,  the  natural  home- 
liness of  his  mind  habitually  reverted  to  common-place, 
and  the  good  opinion  which  he  reasonably  entertained  of 
himself  in  other  respects,  aided  by  the  sequestered  life  which 
lie  led  when  not  publicly  employed,  rendered  him,  like  most 
solitary  livers,  the  slave  of  his  self-love.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  his  illustrious  friend  De  Thou,  who  de- 
scribes him,  nevertheless,  as  a  man  who  s|)oke  very  modestly 
of  his  writings.  If  De  Thou,  however,  fancied  that  more 
intercourse  with  the  wits  of  that  time  would  have  done  him 
any  great  good,  his  friendidiip  appears  to  have  obscured  his 
belter  knowledge ;  for  not  only  is  the  pervading  character  of 
Du  Bartas's  poetry  against  him,  but  the  wits  of  that  time, 
Konsard  and  others,  were  as  far  gone  in  pedantry  as  their 
friend.  Du  Bartas,  with  reference  both  to  his  subject  and 
his  genius,  may  be  styled  the  French  Blackmore.  (ft'o- 
graphie  Universelle ;  Sylvester's  Du  Bartoi,  &c.) 

BARTER.  When  one  commodity  is  exchanged  directly 
for  another,  without  the  employment  of  any  instrument  of 
exchange  which  shall  determine  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, the  transaction  is  called  Barter.  All  trade  re- 
solves itself  into  an  exchange  of  commodities;  but  the 
commercial  exchangers  of  one  commodity  for  another  effect 
their  exchanges  by  a  money-payment,  determined  by  a 
market-value.  This  is  a  Sale.  Swift,  in  his  attack  upon 
Wood's  halfpence,  which  he  considered  as  destructive  of  the 
money -standard  of  value,  says,  *I  see  nothing  left  us  but 
to  barter  our  goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other/ 
The  general  enls  of  such  a  state  are  ob\ious ;  and  they 
create  dishonest  attempts  in  one  exchanger  to  cheat  the 
other.  The  North  American  Indians  obtain  a  few  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life  by  exchanging  skins 
for  manufactured  articles.  The  Indians  meet  the  traders; 
each  man  divides  his  skins  into  lots,  which  have  a  relative 
value  to  each  other,  as  that  two  otter  skins  are  equal  to 
one  beaver.  For  one  lot  he  wants  a  gun,  or  a  looking- 
glass,  or  a  blanket,  or  an  axe.  The  tnuler  has  the  articles 
to  give  the  Indian  in  exchange.  Twenty  beaver-skini 
are  given  for  a  gun;  the  gun  costs  a  pound  in  Birming- 
ham ;  the  beaver-skins  are  worth  more  than  twentv  times 
the  amount  in  London.  If  the  Indians  were  brougnt  into 
more  general  contact  with  the  exchangers  of  civilized  life* 
they  would  regulate  their  exchanges  bv  a  money-standard, 
and  would  obtain  a  fairer  value  for  their  skins. 

The  term  barter  seems  to  have  been  deri^'ed  from  the  lan- 
guages of  southern  Europe :  baraiar,  Spanish ;  barattdre^ 
Italian, — which  signify  to  cheat  as  well  as  to  barter;  hence. 
also,  our  word  Barratry.  The  want  of  a  standard  of  value  in 
all  transactions  of  barter  gives  occasion  to  that  species  of 
overreaching  which  prevails  from  an  ignorance  of  the  real 
principles  of  trade,  by  which  all  exchangers  are  benefited 
through  an  exchange,  llie  examples  of  iMirter,  however, 
without  any  reference  to  some  standard  of  value,  become 
more  and  more  uncommon,  as  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  mankind  advances.  A  skin  of  com,  or  a  stone  \*essel  of 
corn,  among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  is  established  as  a 
standard  of  value ;  councils  are  held  to  determine  the  rate 
of  exchange ;  and  a  beaver-skin  is  thus  held  to  be  worth  so 
many  more  skins  of  com  than  a  blanket.  This  is  an  ap- 
proach to  a  standard  of  value  which  almost  takes  the  trana* 
actk>n  out  of  Uie  condilioa  cf  Imig  a  barter.    In  tbe  tiid« 
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•aniad  on  between  Rustie  end  China,  the  etehenges  of 
merchandise  are  directly  eflfected,  but  the  comparatiTe  value 
of  the  merchandifle  is  determined  by  a  money-standard. 
This  is  clearly  not  barter.  The  Indian  com  measure  of 
Talue  is  something  like  the  animal  measure  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  countr}',  when  certain  values  being  affixed 
to  caiile  and  idaves,  they  became  an  instrument  of  exchange, 
under  the  name  of  livtng  money.  Amongst  the  nortliern 
nations  skins  used  to  be  a  standard  of  value:  the  word 
rdha,  which  signiftes  money  in  the  Esthonian  language,  has 
not  lost  lis  primitive  siernification  of  skins  amongst  the 
Laplanders.  When  nations  come  to  U9e  any  standard  of 
Yalue,  whether  skins,  as  in  noithern  Eumpe,  or  dhourra 
(pounded  millet,  Sorghum  vulgare),  as  in  Nubia,  or  shells, 
at  in  parts  of  India,  their  transactions  gradually  lose  the 
character  of  barter.  If  wages  are  paid  in  articles  of  con- 
aumptioui  as  in  some  mining  districts  of  England,  the 
transaction  is  called  truck  :—troc  is  the  French  for  barter. 

The  exchanges  of  a  civilized  people  amongst  themselves, 
or  with  other  countries,  are  principally  carried  on  by  bills  of 
exehange :  the  actual  money-payment  in  a  country  b^  no 
means  represents  the  amount  of  its  commercial  transactions. 
If  any  sudden  convulsion  arise  which  interrupts  the  con- 
fidence vpon  which  credit  is  founded,  bills  of  exchange 
cease  to  be  negotiable,  and  exchangers  demand  money- 
payments.  The  coin  of  a  commercial  country  being  insuf- 
ficient to  represent  its  transactions,  barter  would  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  if  such  a  disastrous  state  of  things  were 
to  continue.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  declared  in  1825 
that  die  panic  of  that  year  placed  this  country  'within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  barter,'  be  meant  that  the  credit  of  the  state 
would  have  been  so  reduced,  that  its  notes  would  not  have 
been  received,  or  its  coin,  except  for  its  intrinsic  value  as 
an  article  of  exchange ;  and  that  the  bills  of  individuals 
would  have  been  in  the  same  case.  Barter,  in  this  case, 
would  be  a  backward  movement  towards  uncivilization. 

BARTER,  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  introduced  into  books 
which  teach  rules  without  principles,  but  which,  though  a 
very  necessary  and  usual  application  of  arithmetic,  would  be 
too  obvious  a  consequence  to  be  introduced  into  any  system 
of  demonstrative  arithmetic.  It  means  the  exchanging  of 
goods  against  goods,  not  against  money,  and,  as  might  be 
supposea,  the  rule  is  the  following : — 

'rind  the  value  of  that  commodity  whose  quantity  is 
given ;  then  find  what  quantity  of  the  other  at  the  rate  pro* 
posed  you  may  have  for  the  same  money,  and  it  will  be  the 
answer  required.'  (Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic)  Thus  to 
find  how  many  oranges  at  2  a  penny  should  be  given  for 
150  apples  at  3  a  penny,  find  how  much  money  150  apples 
cost  at  3  a  penny,  namely  50  pence,  and  find  how  many 
orangei  can  be  bought  for  50  pence  at  2  a  penny,  namely 
100. 

BARTFELD  (Hunger.  *  Bartpha ;'  Sclavon.  'Bardiow  *), 
a  free  imperial  town  in  the  county  or  gespanschaft  ('  span' 
designating  a  count)  of  Silros,  the  most  north-easterly 
county  of  Hungary.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tbpl,  not  far 
from  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  was  built  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
repute  in  former  timosi,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  as  well  as  for 
its  Protestant  high  school  and  a  printing  establishment, 
from  which  several  valuable  publications  proceeded  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  collection 
of  old  records.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  noble 
families,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  vicinity.  Bartfeld  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  and  linens.  The  population, 
which  consists  principally  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  all 
the  churches  belong,  amounts  to  nearly  5000.  It  lies  in 
49'  16'  N.iat.,  and  SI*"  18'  E.  long.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  the  two  celebrated  chalybeate  springs, 
called  the  *  Bartfeld  Baths/  to  which  strangers,  particularly 
the  Poles,  resort  in  very  considerable  numbers,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year :  they  are  accounted  the  finest  mineral  waters 
in  Hungary. 

EARTH,  a  maritime  town  of  Pom  crania,  in  the  Prussian 
government  of  Stralsund.  at  the  influx  of  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  into  the  Biiinen-See,  an  ann  of  the  Baltic, 
here  called  the  '  Barther-Bodden.'  It  has  manufactures 
of  ioap  and  tobacco,  builds  shipx.  and  carries  on  a  brisk  ex- 
port and  import  trade.  There  are  two  Lutheran  churches 
in  the  town,  and  an  asylum  for  ladies  of  noble  biith,  which 
was  onened  with  a  royal  endowment  in  1 733.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  had  declined,  at  the  close  of  1 83  l,to  3698. 
U  m  ftboiit  ten  miles  norik-west  of  Stralsund. 


BARTHE'LEMY  (SAINT)  DE  CHICHlLUANIi 

a  village  in  the  department  of  Isire,  in  France,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Romanche,  a  stream  which.  deiMiidiiif 
from  the  Alps,  falls  into  the  Drac,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Iilra. 
The  distance  of  Chichilliane  from  Grenoble  is  ttom  twdit 
to  fifteen  miles  S.E.  The  only  claim  of  this  villagv  li 
notice  arises  from  a  singular  natural  phenomenon  in  the 
neighbourhood, '  the  burning  fountain*  {ftmtaine  anUnitf, 
From  a  spot  of  ground,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  foal 
across  in  one  direction,  and  four  to  four  Bnd  a  half  IbiC  fal 
the  other,  and  bare  of  grass,  flames  are  observed  to  riio  to  thi 
height  of  half  a  foot.  They  are  of  different  coloura,  rad  ud 
blue ;  and  they  consume  paper,  straw,  wood,  in  fket  uiy  mb- 
stance  which  is  presented  to  them ;  yet  they  will  not  inllaae 
gunpowder  (poudred  tirer)  when  thrown  upon  thorn.  A 
sulpnurous  odour  exhales  from  the  place,  and  is  poreopiilAi 
at  fifteen  paces  distance.  The  soil  itself  seems  to  bo  on  fln. 
but  its  bulk  is  not  diminished.  When  rain  is  long  eonthiued 
and  heavy,  the  flames  are  extinguished ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  becomes  dry,  they  gradually  liae  up  again. 
There  is  a  spring  at  some  distance,  and  when  tbe  water  baa 
been  brought  from  this  to  the  spot,  and  a  pool  ibrmed^  the 
water  begins  to  boil  fast,  as  though  it  wm  in  a  kaltJe  ovor 
a  large  fire. 

Malte-Brun,  who  briefly  noticea  thia  pbenomonon,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  fifteen  wondera  of  Dauphin^  OacribM 
it  to  exhalations  of  hydrogen  gaa. 

Near  St.  Barth^lerov,  in  a  mountain  called  Hydfei,  it  a 
copper-mine,  the  metal  of  which  contains  gold  and  allver; 
there  is  also  a  mine  of  coal,  of  good  quality. — iDieiioitmairt 
Universel  de  la  France,) 

BARTHE'LEMY,  JEAN  JACQUES,  wai  bom  at 
Cassis,  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence,  20th  Jannaiy«  1716. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  the  College  of  the  Fathcia 
de  rOratoire  at  Marseilles,  and  commenced  his  atudiea 
under  Father  Renaud,  a  mai|  of  conaiderable  learning. 
Being  intended  for  the  ecclesiastiral  profesaion,  be  went 
next  into  the  Seminary  of  tbe  Jesuits,  where  be  studied 

Ehilosonhy  and  theology.  At  the  same  time  bo  applied 
imselr  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  for  whidi  he 
early  felt  a  great  disposition.  He  was  a&dsted  in  the  studv 
of  the  Arabic  by  a  young  Maronite,  one  of  his  felldw-coT- 
legians.  He  afterwards  studied  numismatica  under  Caiy, 
a  well-known  antiquarian.  In  1 743  he  pnsceeded  to  Pkns, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gros  de  Bon,  seeretaiy 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lifttres,  and 
keeper  of  the  king*s  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1745  Gros  de 
Boze  took  Barthelemy  as  his  assistant  in  the  oidiinet,  and 
after  Gros'  death,  Barthelemy  succeeded  him  as  keeper. 
Meantime  Barthelemy  had  become  known  to  the  loamed  of 
Paris,  and  had  written  several  dissertations  on  antianC  ooinsi 
and  on  the  Phmnician,  Samaritan,  and  Palnajriene  eha- 
racters.  In  1754  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Count  d*Ar- 
genson  to  travel  in  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  eoDeeting 
medals  for  the  king's  cabinet.  At  Rome  he  beeamo  ae- 
quaintcd  with  the  learned  Cardinals  Passionei,  Allmni,  and 
Spinelli,  and  was  presented  to  Benedict  XIV.  He  ttade 
also  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Simon  Assemani.  of  Fatbsr 
Jacquior,  of  Boscovich,  I^ranesi,  and  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  living  in  Rome  at  that  time.  He  thence  wool 
to  Naples,  and  examined  the  newly-discovered  antiquities  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  On  his  return  to  Rome  ha  was 
introduced  to  the  Count  de  Stainville,  then  French  ambassa- 
dor to  the  papal  court,  and  his  lady,  and  this  acquaintance 
decided  the  future  destiny  of  Barthelemy.  The  Count,  on  luS 
return  to  France,  became  Duke  of  Choiseul,  and  first  minis- 
ter of  Louis  XV.  In  his  elevation  he  did  not  forgot  Ba^ 
thelemy,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  uneere  eateem,  lait 
he  absolutely  loaded  him  with  unasked  favours.  He  be- 
stowed on  him  several  pensions,  made  hiA  treasurer  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and,  lasUy,  secretary-general  to  the 
Swiss  and  Grison  regiments  in  the  French  serrico,  whieh 
last  situation  alone  was  worth  20,000  francs  per  ■"n^m. 
Barthelemy  made  a  good  use  of  his  income ;  he  assisted  many 
of  his  less  fortunate  orethren  in  the  career  of  scienGO*  ho  m- 
vided  for  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  himself  oontiaued  to 
IK'c  soberly  and  modestly.  In  1760  he  published  a  disssr- 
tation  on  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  Paleatrina,  whieh  bs 
explained  to  be  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian  in  Egypt  [See  Palbstrin a.1  The  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  ana  Belles  Lett  res  received  him  among  its 
members,  and  he  contributed  many  dissertations  to  the  Mi- 
moiree  of  that  learned  body.    In  1 766  he  published  Liiim 
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iur  quelquit  MonufMns  PMntciens  $t  §ur  h»  AlphaheU 
tjui  en  rUultent,  He  next  published  Eniretient  iur  tEtat 
de  la  Mufique  Grecque  vers  le  Quairiime  Steele ^  8vo.  Paris. 
]  777  ;  Eiioi  dune  Paleo^raphie  Numismatique ;  an(l/)<>- 
Mer lotion  sur  une  Inscrif/tion  Grecque  relative  aux  Finances 
dee  Atkeniem.  But  the  work  which  has  made  his  name 
popular  is  his  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  en  Orece,  4  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1788,  and  7  vols.  8vo.  1789.  He  supposes  a 
youni;  Scythian,  of  tho  name  of  Anacharsis,  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  made  a  journey 
into  Greece  in  search  of  information,  and  to  have  resided 
many  years  in  its  principal  cities,  between  363  and  337  b.c. 
The  greater  part  of  this  period  corresponds  with  the  reign 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  till  the  battle  of  ChsDronea,  after 
which  Anacharsis  is  made  finally  to  leave  Greece  and  re- 
turn to  Scythia,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  compiled  a 
narrative  of  his  travels  and  observations  in  Greece.  The 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  tour  or  journal  of  a  residence 
of  many  years  in  Greece :  it  describes  the  supposed 
writer's  impressions,  his  conversations  with  people  of  various 
countries  and  conditions,  which  are  given  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  dialogues,  with  occasional  letters  from  cor- 
respondents. Anacharsis  visits  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth; 
Sparta,  with  the  other  towns  of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  iCgean  Sea,  and  also 
Thessaly,  AitoUa.  Acarnania,  and  Epirus.  He  introduces 
on  tho  scene  Epaminondas,  Agesilaus,  Phocion,  Demos- 
tiicnes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  other  great  men  of 
Greece  at  that  time,  and  he  converses  with  several  Greeks 
who  had  known  in  their  youth  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes,  Thucydides.  &c.,  by  which  means  he 
connects  in  his  narrative  the  age  of  Pericles  with  that  of 
Philip.  He  treats  of  the  laws,  polity,  commerce,  and 
finances  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  more  especially  of 
Athens;  of  their  education,  habits,  and  manners;  their 
amusements,  theatres,  games,  and  festivals ;  their  religious 
rites;  of  their  philosophers  and  their  various  sects;  the 
state  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  &c.  He  gives  a  long  de- 
scription, in  several  chapters,  of  the  library  of  a  wealthy  and 
well  informed  Athenian,  which  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  a  notice  of  the  works  known  to  have  existed  at 
that  time  and  of  their  authors ;  and  he  also  gives  a  chronicle 
of  the  remarkable  events,  domestic  and  foreign,  which 
occurred  during  the  period  of  Anacharsis'  supposed  stay  in 
Greece. 

Such  is  the  form  of  this  work,  a  form  certainly  attractive 
to  ihu  general  reader,  but  perhaps  not  well  calculated  to  give 
sound  information  in  a  department  of  learning  so  exten- 
Mvc  and  multifarious.  Ttie  admixture  of  fiction  with  real 
f  itMs  is  not  very  favourable  to  strict  historical  accuracy. 
With  regard  Ui  the  pictures  of  antient  manners,  Barthelemy 
kusH  himself  in  his  intriwluction,  *  Such  details  are  hut 
faintly  indicated  in  the  antient  writers,  and  they  have  occa- 
Kioned  numerous  controversies  among  modern  critics.  I 
have  long  discussed  those  sketches  of  manners  which  I  have 
introduced  in  my  work,  and  I  have  ai^erwards  suppressed 
part  of  them  in  the  revisal,  but  fierhaps  I  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  the  work  of  suppression.'  And  again,  '  Had  I 
examined  my  strength,  instead  of  ctmsulting  my  courage, 
and  of  being  led  away  by  the  attractions  of  the  subject,  I 
should  never  have  undertaken  this  work.'  This  ingenuous 
confession  ought  to  disarm  criticism,  and  it  renders  it  in  fact 
superfluous.  Barthelemy 's  object  in  writing  the  Anacharsis 
was  *  to  revive  among  the  people  of  his  age  tho  taste  for 
antient  erudition,  to  vindicate  it  from  tho  supercilious  i^m- 
tempt  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  to  show  the  utility 
of  such  studies.'  (Introduction  to  vol.  ii.  of  Barthelemy's 
QeuvreM  Divenee.)  At  the  end  are  several  chronological 
tables  of  events  and  of  illustrious  characters,  tables  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  measures,  of  the  Athenian  coins  and 
their  value,  a  catalogue  of  tho  authors  whom  he  con- 
sulted for  his  work,  and  a  copious  general  index.  Be- 
sides this,  whenever  Barthelemy  states  a  real  fart  in  the 
cx^urse  of  his  work,  he  miotes  his  authority  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Barbi«^  du  Borage  constructed  the  maps  and 
plans  in  the  atlas  which  accompanies  the  Anacharsis.  How- 
ever, neither  Barthelemy  nor  Bnrbii-  du  Borage  could  be 
very  eorrei't  in  their  geographv,  for  at  that  time  many 
antient  sites  were  unknown,  wiiich  have  lieen  since  dis- 
covered :  and  even  now  it  is  dilhcult  to  write  with  much 
preci>ion  on  the  phy^^ical  character  of  Greece,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  li»calitieA. 

The  great  French  revolution,  which  found  Barthelemy 


immerud  in  hit  favourite  stndiM*  dmlfad  him  tt  one«  of 
hii  income,  of  about  25,000  franca.  Though  he  submitted 
to  this  without  a  murmur,  the  gloom  of  despondency  soiled 
him  when  he  saw  hii  best  and  oldest  friends  led  to  prison, 
and  thence  to  the  scaffold.  He  himself,  then  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  denounced  as  an  aristocrat,  and  suddenly 
taken  to  prison,  where  Barbie  du  Bocage,  Chamfbrt,  Des- 
aulnais,  Bailli,  Malesherbes,  &c.  had  preceded  him.  Tlio 
arrest  of  the  aged  Barthelemy,  however,  proceeded  merely 
from  some  obscure  informer ;  the  Jacobins  themselves  were 
ashamed  of  it,  and  Danton,  the  celebrated  terrorist,  pro- 
cured his  release  the  next  day.  Citisen  Par^,  the  pro  tem- 
pore Minister  of  the  Interior,  offered  Bartlielemy  the  place 
of  chief  librarian  of  the  Royal,  now  National,  Library,  which 
he  refused.  He  now  felt  weary  of  life :  even  litorar)*  and 
scientific  pursuits  had  no  longer  any  attractions  for  hiin. 
Simple  and  single-hearted,  he  had  judged  of  men  after 
himself,  and  his  disappointment  at  the  sight  of  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  human  heart,  laid  bare  by  the  great  political 
convulsion,  was  death  to  him.  He  used  to  say  that  tlio 
revolution  ought  to  be  called  a  revelation,  meaning  that  it 
had  revealed  the  wickedness  of  men.  He  expired  in  his 
house  at  Paris,  in  the  arms  of  his  nephew,  on  the  SOth  of 
April,  1 795.  He  was  buried  without  any  ceremony,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  those  times. 

Barthelemy's  Oeuvree  Diversee,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paria,  1798, 
contain  a  liftB  of  the  author  by  a  brother  academician,  and  a 
catalogue  of  his  works,  notes  taken  during  his  journey  in 
Italy,  dissertations  on  the  anti(|uitiei  of  Herculaneum  and 
the  tables  of  Heraclea,  reflections  on  some  Mexican  paint- 
ings, and  researches  on  the  distribution  of  the  booty  in  tho 
wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  last  researches 
originated  in  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  Stanley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  to  Barthelemy, 
which  elicited  tlie  investigations  just  referred  to.  This  post- 
humous collection  contains  a  quantity  of  varied  and  inte- 
resting erudition.  Another  posthumous  work  of  Barthele- 
my is  the  Voyage  en  Italie  imprimi  ear  see  Lettres  ori- 
ginaies  ecrites  au  Ctimte  de  Caylue,  Hvo.  Paris,  1 602. 

BARTHEZ,  PAUL  JOSEPH,  a  physician  and  physio- 
logist, was  born  at  Montpcllier  in  1 734.  At  first  he  was 
inchned  to  the  church ;  but  his  father  induced  him  to  study 
medicine,  which  he  began  at  Montpellier  in  1  750,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  1 753.  After  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  character  of  his  mind,  which  bant  towards 
speculative  and  general  views,  procured  fur  him  the  ae- 
quaintance  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  persona 
then  in  the  metropolis.  While  there  he  wrote  two  essa>  s, 
which  were  rewarded  with  priics  from  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. In  1 756  he  was  employed  as  physician  to  the 
army,  which  he  soon  quitted,  after  being  attacked  with  severe 
fever,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  day  as  joint  editor  of  the 
Journal  dee  SuvantM,  and  of  the  EncyclopSdie  Mithodique» 
In  1759  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  at  Mont 
pellier,  and  having  proval  himself  superior  to  his  competi- 
tors, was  duly  appointed.  In  his  lectures  he  promulgated 
the  doctrines'  he  had  announced  in  his  eariv  essays,  which 
he  afterwanU  enlarfpl  and  puhlisheil,  vis.,  Orutin  de  Prim' 
cipio  f'itali  Hominte,  one  vol.  4to.  Montpellier,  1 773  ;  Nova 
JJortrina  de  Funrtionibue  Corporie  Humani,  Montpellier, 

1774. 

In  these  works  he  endeavoured  to  point  out,  that  the 
actions  in  the  human  body  are  dependent  upon  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  functions  of  organised  matter  are  to  bo 
studied  in  a  different  way  from  the  properties  of  inorganic 
matter.  These  doctrines  he  correctly  applied  to  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal  bodies,  for  he  taught  vegetable  physiology 
as  well  as  medicine. 

Another  work  gave  more  scope  for  the  development  ot 
his  views,  vis.,  Souveaux  Element e  dela  Sdeneedel  Hommet 
one  vol.  bvo.  Montpellier,  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  him  at  Paris  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1806. 

In  this  way  he  provetl  a  valuable  coadjutor  to  H alter 
Cullcn,  and  the  other  eminent  phybiologists  of  that  time. 

In  1774  he  was  made  aKsistunt-chaneellor,  and  afterwards 
Mde  chancellor,  of  the  University  of  Montpellier.  In  178U 
he  was  summoned  to  Paris,  to  assume  the  duties  of  consult 
ing  physician  to  the  king,  and  first  physician  to  the  Duko 
of  Orleans.  He  continued  to  practise  his  profession  with 
increasing  reputation  for  ten  years,  when  the  struggles  of 
'.he  Revolution  drove  him  from  the  metropolis.  He  look 
refttgo  at  Carcastonno,  where  bo  fimetieo4  modicine  gimtiii- 
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(ously,  and  deroted  himself  to  study,  the  result  of  which  was 
a  treatise,  Nouvelle  Michanique  des Mouvements  de  f  Homme 
et  des  Animaux. 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  faculties  of  medicine  having 
heen  re-established,  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  at 
Montpellier,  and  in  1801  pronounced  his  Discours  sur  le 
Ginie  d Hippocrate.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  soon  after  published  a  treatise, 
Des  Maladies  Goutteuses,  two  vols.  8vo.,  which  is  deemed  in- 
ferior to  his  former  publications. 

In  1806,  afler  an  attack  of  fever,  he  expired  on  the  15th 
of  October,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published— 1.  Traite  du  Beau,  one  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1807; 
and,  2.  Consultations  deMedecine,  two  \o\s.Svo.  Paris,  1810. 

(See  Lordat,  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  Medicale  de  M, 
Barthez;  Biograpnie  Universelle ;  and  Thomson's  Z-t/c  (/ 
CuUen,  vol.  i.  p.  445.) 

BARTHOUNUS,  ERASMUS,  son  of  Gaspard  Bar- 
tholinus  (known  as  an  author,  as  well  as  several  others  of 
his  sons  and  grandsons),  born  at  Roskild  in  Denmark,  1625 ; 
died  in  1698.  He  was  professor  of  geometry,  and  after- 
wards of  medicine,  at  Copenhagen.  (See  Biog.  Univ.) 
His  principal  work  is  De  Cometis,  Copenhagen,  1664-65,  in 
which  he  treats  of  comets  after  the  manner  of  Descartes. 
(Weidler,  p.  508.)    He  published  se^'eral  other  works. 

BARTHOLI'NE,  THOMAS,  son  of  Caspar,  a  distin- 
guished physician  and  professor  of  Copenhagen,  was  born 
in  that  city  2uth  October,  1616.  After  some  years*  study  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  following  the  example  of 
his  father,  he  visited  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe, 
at  almost  all  of  which  he  published  some  work ;  thus  leaving 
at  each  a  memorial  of  his  assiduity  and  talents.  First,  in 
1637,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  resided  for  three  years, 
and  where  afterwards  he  republished  his  father  s  Anatomite 
Jnstifutiones,  with  additions,  1641,  1  vol.  8vo.  Thence  ho 
went  to  France,  and  spent  two  years  between  Paris  and 
Montpellier.  From  France  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he 
lived  three  years,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the 
students.  After  visiting  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and 
passing  over  to  Malta,  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  dieiice 
proceeded  to  Basle,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  having  chosen  for  his  thesis  De  Phrenitide,  4to. 
Basle,  1645.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen with  a  large  collection  of  books,  in  addition  to  the 
stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  In  1647  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen*  which  situation  he  exchanged  the  following 
year  for  the  chair  of  anatomy.  During  the  time  he  held 
this  oflice  he  published  a  great  many  works  on  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  with  anatomy  and  medicine,  as  well 
as  other  subjects.  Some  of  these  treat  of  anatomical  dis- 
coveries then  or  recently  made,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
was  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  merit  of 
which  he  assigns  to  himself,  though  his  claim  is  contested 
in  favour  of  Rudbcck,  a  Swedish  anatomist,  who,  in  October 
and  November,  1650,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
Year,  made  many  experiments  to  discover  the  course  and 
termination  of  the  lacteals.  In  the  course  of  these  Rudbeck 
was  surprised  to  discover  some  vessels  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  turgid  on  the  side  of  the  liver  *  immediately 
concluding  that  they  were  not  lacteals  but  a  new  set  of 
vessels,  hitherto  unknown,  he  called  them,  from  the  sort  of 
liuid  which  they  carried,  vasa  serosa.  Bartholine,  even  by 
his  own  account,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  lymphatic 
vessels  till  the  month  of  December,  1651 ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Haller  is  in  favour  of  Rudbeck.  His  first  publication 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  is  entitled  P'asa  Lymphatica 
nuper  in  animantibus  Hqfnitc  inventa,  et  Hepatis  exequiee^ 
HafnisD,  I6J3,  4to.  Parisiis,  8vo.  Bartholine  did  not  see 
lymphatics  in  man  till  Januar}',  1654 ;  yet  he  says, '  we  envy 
no  man's  reputation ;  let  the  palm  of  fame  lie  open  to  all ; 
only  let  the  honour  of  the  invention  be  U^ft  to  us,  as  we 
trust  we  desenc  it.'  His  work  is  entitled  Vasa  Lymphatica 
in  homine  nuper  inventa,  Hafnioo,  1654. 

Another  important  work  of  his  is  entitled  Dissertatio 
Anatnmica  de  hepate  dcfuncto  novis  Bilsionorum  observa- 
tionibus  oj)po^ita,  HiifnitB,  1661,  8vo.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Bartholine  the  liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  sole  organ  of 
sanguification,  a  doctrine  which  he  disproved  in  this  and 
other  works.  In  1G6I.  his  health  being  very  delicate,  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  and  retired  to  the  country,  of 
i)khicb  he  was  extremely  fond.    Surrounded  by  bis  books. 


he  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  study  and 
tranquilHty,  but  in  1670  a  fire  destroyed  his  house,  bii 
library,  and  his  manuscripts.  Afler  this  unfortunate  event 
he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  appointed  him 
his  physician :  and  in  addition  to  his  salary  granted  him 
an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  University  of  Copenhagea 
nominated  him  librarian ;  and  afterwards,  in  1 675,  the  king 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  grand  council  of  Denmark. 

He  published  many  successive  editions  of  hit  Anatomia^ 
which  was  also  reprinted  in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  continued  to  l>e  the  common  text-book  of  anatomy 
till  the  publication  of  Verheyen  in  1693.  Another  valuablt 
publication  is  the  Historiarum  Anatomiearum  Centurim 
VL,  of  which  there  is  a  complete  analysis  in  Haller  •  Bilh 
liotheca  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  654.  A  valuable  work  of  a  similar 
kind,  but  consisting  entirely  of  morbid  appearances  found 
on  dissection,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  flames. 
This  mode  of  extending  our  knowledge  he  enforeed  in  a 
subsequent  work.  Consilium  de  Anatome  praetica  ex  cadO' 
veris  morbosis  adomandd,  cum  Operum  Auctaris  kactemu 
Editorum  Catalogo,  HafhioD,  1674, 4 to.  Another  interest- 
ing work,  though  of  an  earlier  date,  is  De  luce  Honrinorum 
et  Brutorum,  £eida>,  1647,  8vo.  et  Hafhias,  1663,  1669,  to 
which  last  edition  is  appended  Gesner's  treatise,  De  rarie  et 
admirandis  herbis  qua*  noctn  lucent.  It  treats  of  phospho- 
rescent appearances.  His  works  altogether  amount  to  sixty- 
six,  one  of  the  last  of  which  was  De  Peregrinatione  Me- 
dicet,  Hafhio),  1674,  fol.,  being  an  account  of  his  travels, 
with  advice  to  his  two  sons  how  to  travel  with  advantage. 

He  died  at  Copenhagen,  4th  December,  1680,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  vear  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  most  of  whom  became  distinguished  tar  their 
talents  and  learning. 

(See  Encyclcpedie  Mcthodique ;  Hal1er*s  BibUotkeea 
Medica,  et  B.  Anatomica.) 

BARTHOLINE,  or  BARTHOUNUS.  THOMAS,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1659,  became  eminent  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  after 
studying  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he  proeceded  to 
those  of  I^>yden,  Paris,  I^ipzig,  and  Oxford.  Upon  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  histoiy  and  dvil 
law ;  and  held  the  offices  of  assessor  of  the  consistory,  Mcre- 
tary  to  the  kins:,  antiquary,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  ardiives. 
He  died  November  5th,  1 690.  He  published :  1.  Z>e  Xon- 
gobardis,  4to.  1676;  2,  De  Hol^ero  Dano,  8vo.  1677;  3. 
De  Equestris  Ordinis  Danebropci  d  Christiano  V,  inetau- 
rati  origine,  fol. ;  4.  De  Causis  Mortis  a  Danis  ttemtiUbut 
contemptep,  4to. ;  5.  Antiquitatum  Daniearum  Libri  treSt 
4to.  1689;  6.  De  Legendis  Libris;  7.  Oraiionet  et  Car- 
mina.  He  left  also,  but  un finished,  an  Ecdesiastical Hietorfg 
of  the  North.  It  was  from  his  work,  De  Count  MartiSt^f 
that  Gray  translated  his  Descent  qf  Odin,  (See  Moreri. 
Diction,  ii.  p.  90 :  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.  voL  iv.  p.  74.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  MASSACRE,  THE  ST.,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1572,  is  known.  It  is  eaUed  the 
'  Bartholomew  Massacre,*  or  simpW. '  the  Bazthdomew/ 
because  it  occurred  on  the  24th  of*^ August,  St  Bartholo- 
mew's day.  '  Huguenot*  was  the  name  by  whieh  the 
French  Protestants  are  invariably  designated  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  term.  According  to  some,  it  comes  from  a  Ger- 
man wonl  used  in  Switzerland,  which  signifies  sworn 
(ei(lgenoss,)  or  bound  by  oath.  Others,  with  Castlenau, 
who  lived  at  the  time  it  first  came  into  use,  tell  us  that  it 
was  an  epithet  of  contempt,  derived  from  a  very  small  coin 
inferior  even  to  the  mnilles,  the  smallest  coin  then  in  use 
in  France,  which  had  been  in  circulation  since  Hugo  Capet. 

As  the  Bartholomew  massacre  is  one  of  the  most  con-. 
tested  passages  in  history,  and  as  there  is  no  historical  ques- 
tion upon  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  not 
open  to  objections,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  article 
into  two  portions :  1st,  a  simple  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tions ;  2nd.,  a  brief  summary  of  the  opinions  of  historians, 
with  reference  to  the  probable  motives  of  those  who  planned 
and  executed  it. 

$  1.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  England,  where,  being  the  act  of 
the  ffivil  magistrate,  it  was  conducted  with  more  moderation : 
in  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  ruling  powers  were  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  and  its  progress  was  wholly  owing  to  Sia 
zeal  and  courage  of  individuals.  In  England,  there  was 
a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  feelings  and  qpinions  of  tha 
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■idkeveiiU  of  the  antient  faith ;  while  in' France,  a  Protest-  |  absent  from  court,  Charles  maintained  a  correspondence 
ant  meant  not  merely  one  who  shook  off  the  papal  autho-  with  him  by  letters ;  and  in  their  private  conversation  he  at 
rity,  but  who  denounced  the  pope  as  antichrist,  and  the  least  affecteA  to  unbosom  himself  without  resen-c  to  his 
ceremonies  of'the  Romish  church  as  the  worship  of  Belial,  i  new  friend ;  cautioned  him  against  his  mother  and  her 
In  their  tenets  and  political  condition  the  Huguenots  closely  |  Italian  fkvourites,  spoke  disparagingly  of  his  brother  Anjou, 
resembled  die  English  puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century.  !  and  in  giving  the  character  of  bis  marshals,  freely  described 
Likethem.dlscountenanced,  and  at  length  persecuted,  by  the    their  faults  and  censured  their  vices.    Coligny  was  com- 


Court,  the  French  Huguenots  became  a  distinct  people  in 
their  native  country,  abhorring  and  abhorred  by  their  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects ;  united  to  each  other  by  the  closest 
ties  of  religion  and  a  common  temporal  interest,  and  sub- 
mitting solely  and  implicitly,  in  peac^  and  in  war,  to  the 
p;uidance  of  their  own  leaders.  The  wars  between  these 
irreooncileable  parties  were,  as  might  be  expected,  frequent 
and  bloody. 

In  August,  1570,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  French  king,  Charles  IX.,  and  his  Huguenot  subjects. 
This  was  the  third  contract  of  the  kind  that  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  these  parties  within  eight  years.  The 
two  first  were  shamefully  violated  as  it  suited  the  purpose  of 
the  stronger  party.    It  was  natural  therefore  that  the  Pro- 


pletely  won  by  this  frank  demeanour  of  the  young  king, 
and  employed  his  influence  to  induce  the  other  Huguenot 
chiefs  to  repair  to  court.  Though  repeatedly  warned  of  his 
danger  his  confidence  was  unshaken.  *  Rather,'  said  lie, 
'  than  renew  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  I  would  be  dragged  a 
corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris.' 

The  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarro  with  Margaret,  the 
king's  sister,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Monday 
the  18th  of  August,  1572.  Most  of  the  protestant  nobility 
and  gentry,  with  the  admiral  at  their  head,  attended  on  tho 
occasion ;  and  as  their  prejudices  would  not  let  them  enter 
a  church  where  mass  was  celebVated,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  a  temporary  building  near  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.     The  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and   Thursday  word 


testant  leaders  should  feel  very  distrustful  as  to  the  motives  |  passed  in  all  sorts  of  festivities.  On  Friday  the  22nd,  Co- 
of  the  Court  with  regard  to  the  new  act  of  pacification  ;  and  j  ligny  attended  a  council  at  the  Louvre,  and  went  afler- 
this  distrust  was  far  from  being  lessened  by  the  circum-  wanls  with  the  king  to  the  tennis-court,  where  Charles  and 
stance  that  the  overtures  to  peace  proceeded  from  the  Court,  |  the  Duke  of  Guise  played  a  game  against  two  Huguenot 
and  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  unusually  favourable  |  gentlemen.  As  he  walked  slowlv  home,  reading  a  paper, 
to  the  Huguenots.  The  veteran  Coligny  [see  Coligny],  an  arquebuss  was  discharged  at  him  from  the  upper  win- 
Admiral  of  France,  however,  lent  all  the  influence  of  his  dow  of  a  house  occupied  by  a  dependant  of  the  Duke  of 
authority,  as  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  towards  pro-  i  Guise.  One  ball  shattered  his  hand,  another  l(Klged  in  his 
moting  the  avowed  object  of  the  treaty.  He  was  earnestly  right  arm.  The  king  was  still  playing  at  tennis  with  the 
pressed  to  court ;  but  suspicious  of  the  queen-mother,  the  Duke  of  Guise  when  the  news  of  this  attack  reached  him. 
celebrated  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  of  the   partv  of  the    He  threw  down  his  racket— exclaiming  *  Shall  1  never  have 


party 

Duke  of  Guise,  be  refused  the  invitation,  and  retired  to  the 
strong  Huguenot  fortress  of  Rochelle.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  young  Prince  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
Cond6,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party.  This  distrust, 
however,  of  the  admiral,  was  entirely  effaced  before  the  end  of 
the  second  year  from  the  date  of  the  treaty.  Charles  IX.  was 
but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  ostentatiously  sought  to 
be  reconciled  with  his  Huguenot  subjects.  The  peace  was 
emphatically  called  his  own  peace,  and  he  boasted  that  he 
had  made  it  in  opposition  to  his  mother  and  other  counsel- 
lors, saying,  he  was  tired  of  civil  dissensions,  and  convinced, 
from  experience,  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  all  his  sub- 
jects to  the  same  religion.  His  extreme  youth— his  im- 
petuous and  open  temper — and,  if  we  may  believe  Walsing- 
ham,  who  was  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris  at  the  time, 
the  unsettled  state  of  his  religious  opinions,  inclining  '  to 
those  of  the  new  religion,* — naturally  operated  in  removing 
the  distrust  of  Cohgny.  Contrary  to  what  had  happened 
after  former  treaties,  pains  were  taken  to  observe  the  articles 
of  pacification,  and  to  punish  those  who  infringed  them. 
Charles  spoke  of  the  admiral  in  terms  of  praiso  and  ad- 
miration :  the  complaints  of  the  Huguenots  were  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  their  reasonable  requests  grante<l ;  and 
their  friends  were  in  favour,  while  their  enemies  were  in  ap- 
parent disgrace  at  court  Early  in  1 571  Charles  offered  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  tho  Prince  of  Navarre,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Huguenot  party  ;  and  though  tho  pope  refused 
to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  and  the  Spanish 
Court  and  tlie  Guises  strongly  opposed  it,  he  persisted  in 
bringing  it  al>out,  threatening  the  papal  nuncio  that  he 
would  have  the  c4*remony  performed  without  a  dispensation, 
if  the  pope  continued  obstmato  in  withholding  it.  He  en- 
listed tho  personal  ambition  of  the  admiral  on  his  side,  by 
offering  to  send  an  army,  under  his  command,  into  Flanders, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the  King 
of  Spain. 

Cnarles  again,  in  the  summer  of  1571,  earnestly  solicited 
the  admiral  to  repair  to  court.  The  letter  of  invitation, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  was  entruste<l  to  Tcligny,  the 
admiral's  son-in-law.  It  was  backed  by  warm  solicitations 
from  Montmorency,  the  admiral's  near  relation,  and  the 
Marshal  dc  Cosse,  his  intimate  friend.  Coligny's  apprehen- 
sions at  length  gave  way,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  he  repaired  to  Blois,  where  Charles  held  his  court.  His 
reception  was  apparently  the  most  cordial  and  respectful : 
be  was  restored  to  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  and  loaded 
with  presents.  The  king  called  him  '  Father,'  and  in  a 
tone  of  alTection  added, '  We  have  you  at  last,  and  you  shall 
not  escape  us.' 

This  apparent  favour  of  the  king  towards  the  admiral 


peace?'  and  retired  apoarently  dejected  to  his  apartment. 
He  joined  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond£  in 
their  lamentations,  and  promised,  with  threats  of  vengeance, 
to  punish  the  guilty. 

The  admirars  wounds  were  declared  on  the  23 nl  not 
to  be  dangerous.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  king. 
Charles  visited  the  wounded  man,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  a  train  of  courtiers.  Coligny  requested  to  speak  with 
the  king  alone,  and  Charles  commanded  his  mother  and  bro- 
ther to  remain  at  a  distance.  Catherine  afterwartls  acknow- 
ledged that  these  were  the  most  painful  moments  she  ever 
experienced.  *  Her  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  interest  with 
which  Charles  listened  to  the  admiral,  the  crowds  of  armed 
men  in  constant  motion  through  the  house,  their  l(K>ks  and 
whispers  and  gestures,  all  conspired  to  fill  her  with  terror. 
Unable  to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  situation,  she  inter- 
rupted the  conference,  by  pretending  that  silence  and  re- 
pose were  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  tho  admiral.  During 
her  return  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  king,  she  em- 
ployed every  artifice  to  draw  from  him  the  particulars  of  the 
conversation.  He  disclosed  suflicient  to  add  to  her  alarm/ 
This  passage,  which  we  have  extracted  from  Lingards  his- 
tory, is  confirmed  in  the  main  by  the  narrative  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Anion,  afterwards 
Henry  III.,  who  had  a  large  share  in  iU  design  and  exe- 
cution. He  tells  us  that  as  the  admiral  began  to  speak 
earnestly,  Catherine  came  up  and  drew  the  king  away,  but 
not  till  she  had  heard  the  admiral  advise  him  not  to  let  his 
mother  and  brother  hax'e  so  much  of  his  authoritv. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  admiral's  wound  the  Huguenota 
repaired  in  crowds  to  his  residence,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices, with  menacing  language  against  the  Guises— the 
suspected  assassins.  A  royal  guard  was  placed  to  protect 
the  house  of  Coligny  from  popular  violence  ;  and  under  a 
similar  pretext  of  regard  for  his  safety,  the  Catholics  were 
onlerod  to  evacuate  and  the  Protestants  to  occupy  the 
quarter  in  which  ho  resided. 

The  attempt  at  assassination  was  not  the  work  of  tho 
Guises :  it  was  planned  by  the  Duke  of  Aiyou,  the  Duchess 
of  Nemours,  and  tho  queen-mother.  The  father  of  tlie  Duke 
of  Guise,  anil  first  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  fanatic,  who  alleged  that  he 
committed  thc'crime  under  tho  sanction  of  tlie  admiral ;  and 
since  that  event  Coligny  always  felt  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  one  who,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  regarded 
him  as  the  murderer  of  his  fkther.  The  attempt  at  assassi- 
nation having  failed,  the  conspirators  met  on  the  monunjf 
of  Satunlay  the  23r<l.  in  secret  conference.  Battled  re\enge 
and  the  dread  of  vindictive  reUliaiion  augmented  the  fero- 
city of  their  counsels.    On  Saturday  after  dmner,  the  hour 


continued  Without  interruptiou  for  many  months.    When  [  for  wWch  at  that  time  was  noon,  the  queen-mother  was  seen 
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io  enter  the  kini^'s  chamber :  Anjou  and  lomo  lords  of  the 
CuthoUc  party  juined  her  there  fioon  afterwards.  Accordingly 
to  Charles's  account  of  this  meeting,  as  reported  by  his  sister 
Mar^ret,  he  was  then  suddenly  informed  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Huguenots  against  himself 
and  family  ;  was  told  that  the  admiral  and  his  friends  were 
at  that  moment  plotting  his  destruction,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  promptly  anticipate  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  if  he 
waited  tiU  next  morning,  he  and  his  family  might  be  sacri- 
ficed. Under  this  impression,  he  states,  he  gave  a  reluctant 
hurried  consent  to  tno  proposition  of  his  counsellors,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  left  the  room,  that  he  hoped  not  a  single 
HuD^uenot  would  be  left  alive  to  reproach  him  with  (lie 
deed.  The  plan  of  the  massacre  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  its  execution  intrusted  to  the  Dukes  of  Guise, 
Ai\jou,  and  Aumale,  Mont  pens  ier,  and  Marshal  Tavannes. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  the  appointed  time  :  all  was  still 
at  the  Louvre.  A  short  time  beture  the  signal  was  given, 
Charles,  his  mother,  and  Anjou  repaired  to  an  open  bal- 
cony, and  awaited  the  result  in  breathless  silence.  This 
awful  suspense  was  broken  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Charles 
shook  with  horror — ^his  frame  trembled,  his  resolution  failed 
him,  and  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  But  the  die  was 
cast — the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  church  tolled—  and  the 
work  of  slaughter  commenced. 

This  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Before  five 
o'cloirk  the  admiral  and  his  friends  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  their  remains  treated  with  brutal  indignity. 
Revenge  and  hatred  being  thus  satiated  on  the  Huguenot 
chiefs,  the  toscin  was  sounded  from  the  parliament  house, 
calling  on  the  populace  of  Paris  to  join  in  the  carnage,  and 
protect  their  religion  and  their  king  against  Huguenot 
treason.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  most  perfidious  butchery.  *  Death  to  the  Huguenots — 
treason — courage— our  game  is  in  the  toils — Kill  every 
man  of  them  —it  is  the  king  s  onlcrs,'  shouted  the  court 
leaders,  as  they  galloped  through  the  streets,  cheering 
the  armed  citizens  to  the  slaughter.  '  Kill !  kill  I — bleeding 
is  as  wholesome  in  August  as  in  May,'  shouted  the  Mar- 
shal Tavannes,  another  of  the  planners  of  the  massacre. 
The  fury  of  the  court  was  thus  seconded  by  the  fong  pent- 
up  hatred  of  the  Parisian  populace ;  and  the  Huguenots 
were  butchered  in  their  beus,  or  endea\ouring  to  escai^e, 
without  any  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Nor  was  tlio 
slaughter  wholly  confined  to  tlie  Protetitants.  Secret  re- 
venge and  personal  liatrcd  embraced  that  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  gratification,  and  many  Catholics  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Catholie  assassins. 

Towards  evening  the  excesses  of  the  populace  became  so 
alarming  that  the  king,  by  sound  of  truni|)ct,  commanded 
every  man  to  return  to  his  house,  under  penalty  of  death, 
excepting  the  officers  of  the  guards  and  the  civic  authorities ; 
and  on  the  second  day  he  issued  another  proclamation,  de- 
claring, under  pain, of  death,  th:it  no  person  should  kill  or 
pillage  another,  unless  duly  authorised.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  massacre  was  more  extensive  and  indiscri- 
minate than  its  projectors  had  anticipated  ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  check  the  disorderly  fury  of  the  populace. 
The  slaughter,  however,  partially  I'ontinned  for  thi-ee  days. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  Charles  despatched  letters 
to  his  ambassadors  in  foreign  courts,  and  to  all  his  governors 
and  chief  ofllcers  in  France,  bewailing  the  massacre  that 
had  taken  place,  but  imputing  \t  entirely  to  the  private 
dissension  between  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Coligny. 

On  the  following  day,  the  25th,  he  wrote  to  Schomberg, 
his  agent  with  tlie  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  that 
having  been  apprised  by  some  of  the  Huguenots  themselves 
of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  tlie  admiral  and  his  friends  to 
murder  him,  his  mother,  and  brothers,  he  liad  been  fbreed 
to  sanction  the  counter  attacks  of  the  house  of  Guise,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  admiral,  and  some  gentlemen  of 
his  party,  had  been  slain ;  since  which,  the  populace,  ex- 
asperated by  the  report  of  the  conspiracy,  and  indignant  at 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  royal  family,  had  been  guilty 
of  violent  excesses,  and,  to  his  great  regret,  had  killed  all 
the  chief's  of  the  Huguenots  who  were  at  Paris. 

Next  day,  however,  Charles  went  in  sUte  to  the  parliar 
ment  of  Paris,  and  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  mas- 
sacre, claiming  to  himself  the  meritof  having  thereby  given 
peace  to  his  kingdom ;  he  denounced  the  admiral  and  his 
adherents  as  traitors,  and  declared  that  he  had  timely  de- 
feated a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  royal  family. 

These  are  the  leading  facts  of  tlie  Bartholomew  Massacre, 


ooneerning  the  truth  of  whUk  thflM  if  no  amUmmw, 
They  are  admitted  and  appealed  to  by  hiftoriaiit  wlie  ta|e 
the  most  opposite  views  or  the  motives  which  led  to  tkm. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  seoond  pert  of  the  subjeet. 

i  2.  Two  questions  have  arisen  out  of  a  eonsidmtioi)  of  lli 
facts  which  we  have  just  narrated: — I.  Was  the  wenagii 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  plot,  ooneealed  with  inflnifi 
cunning  for  months,  according  to  some,  years,  Uiat  it.  rines 
the  meeting  at  Bayonne  in  J  564 ;  or  was  it  the  ludden  eoe- 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  the  life  of  tie 
admiral  two  days  before  its  occurrence  ? — S.  Admitting  H  la 
have  been  premeditated,  was  Charles  privy  to  the  plot,  pnd 
consequently,  was  the  peace  of  1570,  the  marriage  of  his 
sister,  and  his  friendly  demeanour  towards  the  adminl  nd 
the  Huguenot  chiefs,  one  piece  of  the  most  profound  traa- 
cheryand  dissimulation?  Volumes  have  been  written  in 
reference  to  these  questions;  our  limits  confine  ns  to  a 
statement  of  their  results. 

AVe  shall  dispose  of  the  first  question  rather  summarily. 
The  conferences  at  Bayonne  between  Catherine  de*  Medici 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were  secret :  if  ever  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, no  direct  proof  of  the  decisions  in  which  thej  termi- 
nated has  come  down  to  us.  There  is,  however,  strong  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  show  that  they  related  to  the  most  eflhe- 
tual  means  of  subduing  the  Protestants  in  France  and 
Flanders.  Mutual  succour  was  stipulated  and  affiirded. 
Adriano,  a  contemporary  historian  of  credit,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  materials  of  his  history  from 
the  journal  of  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  died  in  l.'S74, 
states  that  Alva  declared  for  an  immediate  extermination, 
and  treated  the  proposition  of  France  (to  allure  the  Huguenot 
lonls  and  princes  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  antient  church) 
as  faint-hearted,  and  treason  to  the  canse  of  (Sod.  Catherine 
represented  that  such  an  extirpation  as  Alva  contemplated 
"Was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  royal  power  in  F^nee.  They 
agreed  as  to  the  end,  but  differed  as  to  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  it ;  and  the  conference  tnminated  with  t^ 
parties  merely  agreeing  as  to  the  general  principle  of  de- 
stroying the  incorrigible  ringleader  of  the  heretical  ftietion; 
each  sovereign  being  at  liberty  to  select  the  opportunity 
and  modes  of  execution  which  best  suited  the  drcumstanees 
of  his  own  dominions.  This  statement  is  adopted  fay  the 
judicious  I>e  Thou.  Strada,  the  historian  of  Alva's  Bovem- 
ment  in  Flanders,  who  wrote  ftom  the  papers  of  the  Honse  of 
Parma,  says,  in  reference  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Bar- 
tholomew was  planned  at  Bayonne,  that  he  cannot  from  his 
own  knowledge  either  affirm  or  deny  the  accusation ;  bnl 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is  true  (potiu$  ineUnai  animuM 
ut  eredam).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Alva  made  use  of 
the  celebrated  expression  mentioned  by  Davilaand  Mathiea, 
and  which  Henry  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Beam,  and  a  atripling, 

!  who  was  present  at  the  interxiew,  told  toCalignor,  Chaneidler 
of  Navarre,  that  lie  would  rather  catch  the  large  fiah  and  lot 
the  small  fr}*  alone :  '  one  salmon,'  said  he,  '  is  worth  a 
hundred  frogs.'—*  Une  ttte  de  sauraon  valoit  mieoz  que 
cellcs  de  cent  grenouilles.'  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Alva  and  the  queen-mother,  coupled  with  this  indirect  testi- 
mony, enable  us  to  answer  tho  first  question  thus  fiur  in  the 
atlirmative  :  that  there  existed,  as  far  back  as  the  confinrenee 
at  Bayonne.  a  general  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  France  to  subdue,  if  not  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism; but  no  concerted  plot,  or  settled  plan  of 
operations. 

The  evidence  is  much  more  conflicting  with  regard  to  the 
sincerity  of  Charles  in  the  affair  of  the  peace  of  1570,  and 
the  events  that  followed  it,  with  regard  to  his  share  in  de- 
vising tho  Bartholomew.  Against  the  supposition  of  hii 
having  been  perhaps  the  most  profound  dissembler  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  strong 
objection  derived  from  his  extreme  youth,  and  his  fickle, 
restless,  vehement,  and  childisblv  ungovernable  character. 
He  was  only  twenty-four  when  he  died,  and  though  no- 
minally a  king  from  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the  govern- 
ment was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  such 
was  the  ascendency  of  that  remarkable  and  wicked  woman 
over  his  mind,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  his  genuine  disposition,  or  to  affirm  on  what 
occasions  he  was  a  mere  puppet,  and  when  a  f^  agent 
His  vacillation  of  purpose  has  been  remarked  by  those 
who  have  stigmatised  him  as  a  master  of  the  arts  of 
simulation :  while  the  cruelty  of  his  sports,  and  the  feio- 
cious  violence  of  his  temper  when  unoer  the  influence  of 

I  passion,  have  been  justly  referred  to  as  an  arg:ument  to 
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•how  that  an  heretical  enemy  onee  in  his  toilt  would  have 
little  to  hope  from  hiii  humanity.  '  His  education/  says  Mr. 
Allen,  who  has  sketched  his  character  with  no  friendly  baiid, 
'  had  been  nei^Iected  by  his  mother,  who  desired  to  retain  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  brought  him  forward  on  those  occa- 
sions only  when  she  wished  to  inspire  terror  by  his  furious 
passions.  Active,  or  rather  rest  leas,  from  temperament,  he 
WHS  never  tranquil  for  an  instant,  but  wns  continually  occu- 
pied with  some  violent  exercise  or  other ;  and  when  he  hail 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  would  amuse  himself  with 
shoeing  a  horse,  or  working  at  a  forge.'  But  this  was 
not  the  temperament  of  a  deep  dissembler.  Adopting 
Papire  Masson's  oharacter  of  him  as  the  true  one,  that 
he  was  impatient,  passionate,  false,  and  faithless,  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  have  played  the  part  of  simulator 
and  dissimulator  to  such  perfection,  that  a  scrutinising 
and  suspicious  observer  like  Walsingham,  during  three 
years  that  he  was  English  ambassador  at  the  French 
eourti  in  almost  daily  personal  intercourse  with  him,  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  his  sincerity?  Then,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  admiral  to  the  last  moment  placed  the  most 
nndouhting  confidence  in  the  king's  professions  of  friend- 
ship. Facts,  however,  are  stubborn  things,  and  we  have 
no  favourite  hvpothesis  to  support.  When  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  sister  with  the  Ftince  of  Navarre  was  under 
discussiim.  Pope  Pius  V.  sent  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal 
Alexandrine,  to  tho  C!ourt  of  France  to  prevent  it  Charles 
took  the  cardinal  by  the  hand,  and  said  (we  quote  from  the 
Lf  tires  dOtiatt  referred  to  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Lingard) '  I  entirely  agree  with  what  you  say,  and 
am  thankful  to  you  and  the  pope  for  your  advice :  if  I 
had  any  other  means  than  this  marria^  of  taking  vengeance 
on  my  enemies,  I  would  not  persist  m  it ;  but  I  have  not.* 
Cardinal  Alexandrine  was  hardly  gone  from  court,  when 
tho  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  Henry,  arrived  at 
Blois  to  conclude  the  marriage.  Charles  received  her  with 
e%'ery  demonstration  of  affection  and  cordiality ;  boasted  to 
her  that  he  had  treated  the  monk  who  came  to  break  off  the 
marriage  as  his  impudence  deser^-ed;  adding,  that  he 
*  would  give  his  sister,  not  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  but 
to  tho  Huguenots,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on  their 
minds  as  to  the  peace.*  '  And  again,  my  Aunt,*  said  he, 
'  I  honour  you  more  than  the  popo,  and  I  love  my  sister 
more  than  I  fear  him.  I  am  no  Huguenot,  neither  am  I  a 
fool ;  and  if  Mr.  Pope  does  not  mend  his  manners,  I  will 
myself  give  away  Margery  in  full  conventicle.*  (Mathieu ; 
Alemoire*  de  fEtat.) 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  according  to  De  Thou,  Sully,  and 
other  authorities,  that  Charles  is  said  to  have  exultingly 
asked  his  mother — '  Have  I  not  played  my  part  well  ?  — 
'  Yes,*  said  she ;  '  but  to  commence  is  nothing,  unless  you 
go  through.*  *  Leave  it  to  me,*  ho  replied,  with  an  oath. 
'  I  will  net  them  for  you,  every  one.*  Others  postpone 
the  vaunting  of  his  dissimulation  till  after  the  massacre ; 
and  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliothcqne  du  Roi,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Allen,  adds,  '  That  he  complained  of  the  hardship 
of  being  obliged  to  dissimulate  so  long.*  There  is  one 
other  trait  of  perfidy,  among  many  told  of  him,  which  we 
ihall  quote,  and  leave  to  speak  for  itself. 

On  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  after  he  had 
given  his  orders  fur  tho  massacre,  he  redoubled  his  kindness 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  desired  him  to  introduce  some 
of  his  best  officers  into  the  Louvre,  that  they  might  be  at 
hand  in  case  of  any  disturbances  from  the  Guises.  These 
officers  were  butchered  next  morning  in  his  presence. 

That  the  peace  of  1570  was,  so  for  as  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici and  her  party  was  concerned,  a  piece  of  treachery, 
got  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  luring  the  Huguenot  chiefs 
to  their  destruction,  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  his- 
torians, and  is  admitted  by  those  who  deny  that  Charlaa 
had  any  guilty  share  in  the  transaction:  De  Thou  alone 
hesitates  to  admit  that  long-meditated  treachery.  Opi- 
nions are  more  dividcfl  with  respect  to  the  closeness  of 
the  connexion  between  the  massacre  and  the  general  de- 
Hi  yn  to  cut  off  the  leader  (the  tete  de  Muman  of  Alva)  of  the 
Prutestant  party.  One  great  difficulty  presents  itself.  The 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  admiral  was  made  at  the 
iniktigation  of  Catherine  and  her  son  Anjou.  the  great 
devisers  of  tlto  massacre.  If  they  really  designed  from  the 
first  a  general  massacre,  why  did  they  run  the  very  great  ri»k 
of  drfuating  their  purp^Me  by  cutting  off  the  admiral  alone 
wiiliout  the  iitlier  leaders?  If  the  udiiiiml  hud  lullvn  at  the 
iostaut  by  the  baud  of  the  assassin,  u  it  nut  highly  probable 


fhat  bis  friends  would  have  fled  from  Paris  to  a  place  of 
safety  ?— at  all  events,  they  wouW  not  have  been  butchered 
unresistingly  and  in  cold  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tha 
death  of  the  admiral  was  the  sole  or  chief  object  of  the  machi- 
nations of  the  court,  why  did  they  defer  it  so  hmg  or  attempt 
it  in  so  bungling  a  way  ?  The  Italian  writer  Davila  has  fur- 
nished a  refined  and  subtle  explanation  of  Uiis  difficulty,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  dark  plotting  and  wily  policy  of  his  country. 
According  to  this  hypothesis  (which  is  in  some  degree  adopted 
by  De  Thou),  tho  plan  of  Catherine  and  her  secret  council 
was,  that  Coligny  should  be  assassinated  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  Guises,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Huguenots  would  immediately  rise  in  arms  and  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  the  Guises ;  and  that  object  havin^r 
been  obtained,  that  they  would  in  turn  be  themselves  over- 
powered and  massacred  by  the  royal  forces.  By  this  means 
Catherine  would  extinguish  at  one  stroke  the  rival  houses 
of  Guise  and  Chatillon,  both  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
Court.  But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  that  this  hypothesis 
is  too  refined  and  uncertain  a  speculation  even  for  Catherine, 
and  that  tho  difficulty  is  not  explained  bv  it.  To  our  mindi 
the  difficulty  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition 
that  Charles  was  not  only  not  privy  to  the  design  of  the 
massacre,  but  that  its  plotters  were  doubtful  of  obtaining 
his  consent.  His  occasional  ferocity  during  and  after  the 
massacre,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  his  public  declarations 
with  respect  to  its  origin,  are  by  no  means  contradictory  to 
this  supposition,  which  moreover  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  what  Sully  tells  us  of  his  subsequent  remorse. 
While  the  massacre  was  going  on,  Charles  seemed  like  one 
possessed.  A  few  days  after,  he  said  to  the  celebrated  Am- 
brose Par^s  his  surgeon  and  a  Huguenot,  '  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  for  the  last  few  days  I  feel  like  one  in  a  fever ;  my 
mind  and  body  are  both  disturbed.  Ever}*  moment,  whether 
I  am  asleep  or  awake,  visions  of  murdered  corpses,  covered 
with  blood  and  hideous  to  the  sight,  haunt  me.  Oh,  I  wish 
they  had  spared  the  innocent  and  the  imbecile  !*  Charles 
died  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  massacre,  in  agony 
mental  and  physical.  *  In  this  state,*  says  Sully,  *the 
miserable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  was,  without  ceasing,  pre* 
sent  to  his  mind ;  and  he  showed  by  his  transports  of  regret, 
and  by  his  fears,  how  much  he  repented  of  it. 

The  materials  of  this  article  are  chief! v  derived  from 
Da  Vila's  Uhtnry  of  the  Civil  H'ars,  Do  l*hou*s  History^ 
Sully's  Memoirx,  Memoirs  of  Afargaret  of  Fci/ofJ,  and 
the  despatches  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  contained  in 
Digges's  Complete  Ambassador.  The  writer  has  also  care- 
fully perused  and  made  use  of  the  controversial  papers  to 
which  Dr-  Lingard's  version  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre 
in  his  History  qf  England  has  (riven  birth— namely,  the 
article  on  that  version  in  the  88th  Number  of  the  Edinbun^h 
Review,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Allen,  Lingard's  Vtndieation 
and  Alien's  Reply — in  which  all  the  authorities  and  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  put  forth  with  great  profusion  and 
ability.  He  has  also  con'kulted  Mescray,  Mathieu,  and  Pdre 
Daniel's  Histories  of  France^  and  Chateaubriand's  extracts 
from  the  despatches  of  Salviati,  the  papal  nunrio  at  Paris 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  publishea  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  England  in  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopredia,  He  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Turner*i 
dissertation  on  the  Bartholomew,  contained  in  the  2nd  vo- 
lume of  his  Mndem  History  of  England. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  an  hospital  in  London,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  class  of  public  charities  to  which 
it  belongs.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  Rahere,  whom  tradition 
states  to  have  been  a  minstrel  in  the  court  of  Henry  I. 
This  person  founded,  in  the  year  1102,  a  prior>'  for  black 
canons,  adjoining  to  which  he  established  an  hospital  for  a 
master,  eight  brethren,  and  four  sisters,  who  were  to  have 
the  care  of  such  sick  people  and  pregnant  women  as  might 
need  tho  benefit  of  the  institution.  1  he  hospital  remained 
attached  to  the  priory  until  the  Dissolution,  and  then,  in 
consequence  of  that  connexion,  shared  its  &te.  Its  reve- 
nues, separately  from  those  of  the  prior}',  were  then  esti- 
mated at  305/..  according  to  Dugdale.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  hospital  a  new  charter 
of  incorporation,  which  described  the  fimndaiion  to  be  for 
the  relief  of  one  hundred  poor  and  sick  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don :  and  he  endowc<l  it  with  the  sum  of  500  marks,  upon 
condition  that  the  citiiens  of  London  should  contribute  an 
equal  sum.  The  endowment  was  enlarged  by  Edward  VI. ; 
the  city  and  private  lieiiefartors.  and  its  use^  were  limited, 
OS  at  present,  to  the  rcUef  of  the  sick  and  maimed.    In  the 
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rei^  of  Edward  VI.  the  charges  of  the  hospital  for  one 
year  amounted  to  855/. :  the  number  of  persons  relieved  by 
the  hospital  at  that  time  is  not  known ;  but  it  appears  that 
alwut  900  persons  were  assisted  by  it  in  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing; tlio  renewal  of  the  foundation.  About  1660  the 
hospital  relieved  annually  300  diseased  persons,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  2000/.  In  1 7-29' the  expcnfie  was  10,425/.,  and  the 
patients  5028.  At  present  the  annual  number  of  patients 
Viiries  between  1 0,000  and  1 2.000,  of  whom  about  three-filths 
arc  out-patients.  The  number  who  can  be  at  one  time 
acc(jmmudatcd  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  and  adjacent 
buildings  is  nearly  550.  Persons  injured  by  accidents  or 
lalxjuring  under  acute  disease  arc  a^lmitted  without  delay  : 
those  who  labour  under  any  disease  can  gain  admission  by 
a  petition  signed  by  one  of  the  governors. 

The  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  a  president, 
treasurer,  &c.  The  treasurer  has  a  house  within  the  hos- 
pital. Connected  with  the  establishment  there  are  three 
physicians  and  an  assistant  physician  and  as  many  master 
and  assistant-surgeons,  an  apothecary,  besides  dressers  and 
subordinate  oilicers  *  there  is  also  an  hospitaller  or  vicar  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  l^ss.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
esca^icd  the  great  fire  of  1666;  but  the  buildings  having 
become  ruinous  by  age,  it  became  necessary,  in  1729,  to 
take  down  the  greater  part  of  them.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  for  t!ie  purpose,  and  in  the  following  year  this  work 
was  commenced,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1770. 
It  was  so  managed  that  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
suflicient  accommodation  was  at  all  times  resencd  for 
the  usual  number  of  patients.  The  structure,  which  was 
planned  and  partly  executed  by  Gibbs,  now  consists  of 
four  piles  of  building,  surrounding  a  court,  and  joined 
together  by  stone  gateways.  The  buildings  on  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  contain  the  wards  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  patients ;  the  other  side  contains  a  large  hall,  a 
counting-house,  and  other  ofliccs.  To  the  south  wing  of 
the  hospital  a  neat  stone  building  has  been  recently  erected 
for  the  sole  use  oPtlie  medical  establishment.  In  the  theatre, 
periodical  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by  distinguished 
practitioners  to  the  various  students  who  attend  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  principal  gate  of  the  hospital  is  in  Smithfield, 
and  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  having 
been  erected  in  1702.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement  in 
W'h'uAi  there  is  a  large  archway.  A  statue  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  a  niche  over  the  key-stone,  guarded 
on  each  side  by  two  Corinthian  pillars;  above  these  pillars 
there  is  on  oach  side  an  interrupted  semi-circular  pediment, 
on  the  segments  of  which  recline  two  emblematic  human 
figures,  designed  to  represent  Lameness  and  Disease.  The 
whole  gateway,  which  has  very  lately  undergone  a  thorough 
renovation,  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  the 
tympanum  of  which  contains  the  royal  arms.  The 'grand 
staircase  of  the  hospital  was  painted  gratuitously  by  Ho- 
L^arth :  the  subjects  are  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  the  Pool  of 
Buthesda ;  Raherc  laying  the  foundation ;  and  a  sick  man 
carried  on  a  litter,  attended  by  monks.  (Strype's  Stoic's 
Survet/  of  London  ;  Maitland's  History  of  London  ;  Mal- 
colm's Londinium  RecUviimm  ;  Highmore's  Public  Chari- 
ties of  London,) 

BARTHOLOMEAV,  ST..  one  of  the  Antilles,  in  17°  53' 
N.  lut.,  and  62^  54'  W.  long.,  having  the  islands  of  St. 
Martin  on  the  north,  and  St.  Christopher  s  on  the  south ; 
its  distance  from  the  former  of  these  islands  is  12  miles, 
and  (roni  the  latter  28  miles. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  about  sixty 
^rJuarc  miles.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  dangerous,  and 
should  not  be  approached  without  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
perienced pilot.  It  contains  only  one  port,  Le  Carenage, 
which,  however,  is  very  safe  and  commodious  ;  it  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  islancf,  and  near  to  this  harbour  is  tlietown 
Gu!.tavia,  whirh  is  inhabited  by  a  very  mixed  population  of 
Swedes.  English,  French.  Danes,  and  Americans.     There 


nciirhbouriiijLT  islands. 

'i'l:i»  soil  is  gno<l,  and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco. 


01  wood  in  the  inland,  including  lignum- vil©  and  iron-wood. 


St.  Bartholomew  was  first  settttfd  in  1648  hf  a  eobnr  off 
Frenchmen,  who  went  for  that  purpose  from  8l  Ckm- 
topher's.  In  1689  it  was  taken  by  the  English  imier 
Admiral  Thornhill,  and  remained  in  their  pnsiifMion  util 
the  peace  of  1697,  when  it  was  restored  to  France.  In  1741 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  onoe  moit 
given  up  under  the  treaty  of  Aix-lapChapelle.  In  I78S 
the  island  was  ceded  by  France  to  Sweden,  and  it  hit 
since  continued  subject  to  that  power.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  about  bOOO ;  two-thirds  of  that  number  im 
negro  slaves  belonging  to  the  planters,  the  greater  part  flf 
whom  are  Frenchmen. 

(Thompson's  Alcedo;  Purdy^s  CohuMan  Nangoior; 
Malham's  Naval  Gazetteer,) 

BARTIN.  or  BARTAN,  ri\'er.    [See  Partrs'nius.] 

BARrrOLI,  DANIE'LK,  was  bom  at  Fetraia,  in  1608: 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuitic 
After  passing  through  his  preliminary  studies,  and  making 
his  vows,  he  was  very  desirous  to  go  to  India*  to  join  the 
missionaries  of  his  order,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
spreading  Christianity  through  the  East;  but  hia  sttperion, 
judging  that  he  would  be  more  useful  at  hornet  empk^ed 
him  as  a  preacher  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Ae  he  was 
proceeding  to  Palermo,  to  preach  there  dunag*  the  Leal  ef 
1646.  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Capri,  and  after- 
wards continued  his  voyage  in  another  vesseL  Although 
he  had  lost  the  MS.  of  his  sennons,  he  contrived,  by  meana 
of  a  few  fragments  which  he  had  preserved,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  good  memor}',  to  go  through  his  QuarennMile  of 
about  forty  sermons,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  In 
1650  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  Father^3eneral,  and 
commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  Order  in  th» 
Italian  language.  He  divided  his  sulject  by  treating 
successively  of  the  different  parts  of  the  worid  in  whi£ 
the  Order  had  established  itself.  He  began  with  Aavu 
Jstoria  delta  Compa^nia  di  Gesu,  TAsia^  parte  prima^  Ml, 
Roma,  1663.  In  this  volume  he  treats  of  the  fint  m». 
sionaries  sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  East,  beginniM  with 
Francisco  Xavier,  who  was  styled  the  Apostle  of  thamdiei^ 
He  describes  the  first  success  of  the  missions  oa  the  ]ia-> 
labar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  at  Malacca,  &c.  The  work 
may  ser^e  as  a  supplement  to  Barros's  Asia  Poriugueta, 
Bartoli  published  next,  Jl  Giappone,  seeanda  parte  deU^ 
Asta,  fol.,  Roma,  1660; — perhaps  the  most  interesting  d 
his  works.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Japan* 
and  its  subsequent  total  eradication  by  fire  and  sword,  ai» 
remarkable  historic^il  events.  Bortoli's  narrative  emhracea 
the  whole  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  the  landioip 
of  its  first  preacher,  Xavier,  in  1549,  till  its  complete  ex- 
tinction, in  1637,  when  Japan  was  closed  against  all  Eu- 
ropeans, with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  who  were^  and 
are  still,  allowed  to  trade  at  the  harbour  of  NangasakL 
The  book  contains  many  interesting  particulan ;  the  writer 
is '  honest  and  conscientious,  though  he  may  in  some  i»- 
stances  appear  credulous  on  the  subject  of  supeni'ataral 
agency ;  he  drew  his  facts  from  original  and  reoiMii  donn 
mcnts,  and  with  great  good  sense  shows  the  faoHe  which 
the  Christians  committed,  and  which  contributed  le  thair 
ruin.  He  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  ^MmHer  and 
habits  of  the  Japanese. 

Bartoli*8  next  publication  was  La  Cina^  tergm  parte  dell*" 
Asia,  fol.,  Roma,  1663.     This  work,  whioh  embraces  also 
the  missions  to  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  coDdudesBartoii'e 
account  of  Asia— an  account  replete  with  intenst.  fbr  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  heroic  times  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits.    He  next  published  L*  Italia,  prima  parte  dell* 
Kuropa,  fol.,  Roma,  1673;~and  Deir  Inghilterra^  parte- 
deir  Europa,  fol.,  Koma,  1667.    This  is  a  histo^  of  th» 
English  Catholics,  principally  under  Elizabeth  and«nunes  I.: 
the  author  passes  rapidly  over  the  reign  of  Mary,  •  who," 
he  says,  *  was  obliged  to  use  the  sword,  in  oider  to  cut 
off  the  mortifled  limbs  of  the  nation*  for  fear  they  should: 
infect  the  rest.*     But  in  the  bodv  of  his  work,  and  in  tb» 
delil>erate  investigation  of  facts,  Bartoli  shows  as  much  fair-. 
ness  as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  order,  and  oT 
the  times  in  which  he  wrote.    Bartoli  wrote  also  the  life  of 
Ignatius  de  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,   Vita  a 
Istituto  di    S.   Jgnasio,  fol.,  Roma,    1689.     There   is^ 
however,  another  and  older  life  of  Ignatius,  by  Father 
Ribadeneira.  a  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Loyolk. 
Bartoli  wrote  likewise  the  lives  of  the  Generals  Csrafla  ant 
Borgia,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  his  order. 

Bartoli's  works  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  matcniili.  iic 
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Ibe  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits. 
lie  wrote  also  several  books  of  morality :  La  Ricreazione 
del  Savio;  Milano,  1660;  being  considerations  on  the  won- 
ders of  nature,  from  which  he  derives  moral  and  religious 
arguments  for  the  conduct  of  a  wise  man.  Delia  Geografla 
irasportala  al  Morale;  Roma,  1664;  a  work  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  preceding,  in  which  the  author  indulges 
very  freely  in  allegory  and  other  figures,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  Italian  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
fault,  however,  he  has  avoided  in  his  historical  works. 
LUomo  di  Lettere  difeio  ed  emendato,  in  which  he  en- 
courages studious  men  who  labour  under  poverty  and 
neglect ;  shows  the  advantages  of  learning  over  ignorance, 
condemns  plagiarism,  and  gives  much  exoeHent  advice  to 
men  of  letters —on  their  conduct,  their  pursuits,  and  their 
style.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English,  by 
Thomas  ;Salisbury,  8vo.,  London,  1668.  It  also  went 
through  many  editions  in  Italian. 

Bartoli  wrote  treatises  on  several  physical  phenomena— on 
sound  and  hearing,  Del  Suono,  ae  Tremori  armonin,  e 
deirUdito,  4to,  Rome,  1679  ;  on  ice,  Del  Ohiaccio,  e  della 
Coagukunone,  4to.,  Rome,  1681 ;  on  the  depression  and  ex- 
pansion of  quicksilver  in  tubes,  Za  Tennone  e  la  Preseione 
dieputanti  qual  di  loro  soslenga  t  Argento  Vivo  ne'  Can- 
neili  dopo/aiione  il  vuoto,  12mo.,  Venezia,  1679. 

Bartoli  also  wrote  several  works  on  the  Italian  lan- 
guage :  Jl  Torto  e  il  Diritto  del  nan  si.oud,  12mo.,  Roma, 
1655,  a  work  much  esteemed ;  and  Deir  Ortograjla  ttalicma, 
ibid.  1670.  He  contributed  also  to  Mambelli's  work  called 
Cinonio,  Otiervazioni  ntlla  Lingua  Italiana,  one  of  the 
best  works  on  Italian  grammar.  An  edition  of  Bartoli*s 
minor  works,  including  some  of  his  sermons,  was  published 
at  Venice,  3  vols.  4to.,  1716-7.  His  great  historical  work 
on  Asia,  Japan,  and  China,  after  having  become  very  scarce, 
and  having  fallen  into  unmerited  oblivion,  has  been  of  late 
years  strongly  praised  and  recommended  by  Italian  philo- 
logists, as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Italian  prose.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  new  edition  of  Bartoli's  works  has 
been  lately  brought  out  in  Italy. 

Bartoli  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
College,  in  1671.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  January,  1685,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  (Mazzuchelli,  Scritlori  d' Italia,  and 
Bartoli's  works  above  quoted.) 

BARTOLOZZI,  FRANCESCO.  This  distinguished 
engraver  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1 730,  thou<^h  some  ac- 
counts give  the  date  earlier.  lie  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  drawing  under  Gaetano  Biagio  and  Ignazio 
Hugford,  in  the  Florentine  academy.  Here  his  acquaint- 
ance commenced  with  Giovanni  Cipriani,  with  whom  his 
name  became  afterwards  intimately  associated  by  their 
joint  productiong  in  art.  Bartolozzi  commenced  engraving 
under  Joseph  Wagner,  of  Venice,  and  when  the  term  of 
his  engagement  with  that  master  had  expired,  he  married 
a  Venetian  lady,  and  went  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  Carainal  Bottari.    Here  he  established  his  re- 

Sutation  by  his  fine  plates  from  the  life  of  St.  Nilus,  and 
y  a  series  of  portraits  for  a  new  edition  of  Vasari.  Having 
completed  these  works  ho  returne<l  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Dalton,  librarian  to  George  III.,  to  engrave 
a  set  of  drawings  by  Guercino.  which  having  accomplished, 
that  gentleman  invited  him  to  England  to  continue  en- 
graving for  him  on  a  stipend  of  300/.  per  annum:  this 
offer  Bartoloizi  accepted,  and  the  series  of  plates  from 
Guercino  were  completed  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
earliest  performances  by  which  Bartolozzi  distinguished 
himself  in  England  were  designs  for  tickets  for  the  select 
performances  at  the  Opera  House ;  and  he  evinced  so  much 
talent  in  these  limitea  subjects,  and  obtained  such  popu- 
larity, as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
Strange,  who  pronounced  him  incapable  of  executing  any- 
thing else.  This  illiberal  remark  Drought  on  its  omn  refu- 
tation. Bartolox/i  immediately  commenced  his  engraving 
of  Civ  tie,  after  Annibale  Carracci,  and  that  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  after  Carlo  Dolce.  These  plates  are  well-known ;  they 
are  in  the  highest  degree  brilliant  and  spirited,  and  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  the  name  of  Burtolozzi 
as  an  engraver  of  the  wry  highest  order.  A  style  of  doCt«d 
en;nravinff  printed  in  red  ink  was  introduced  about  this  tiine» 
a  bad  and  meretricious  practice,  the  success  of  whieh  waa  in 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  example  of  Bartoloif  i ;  but 
this  slight  deviation  from  sound  taste  was  amply  atoned  fbr 
by  the  comctneu  and  baantj  of  hit  general  styb.  Hiaeor- 
r^ct  drawing,  and  especially  the  accurate  ftmabing  of  tba 


extremities  of  his  ikrures,  were  much  admired  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  ana  recommended  by  him  to  the  imita- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  English  school,  which  at  that 
time  was  extremely  deficient  in  those  points.     Bartolozzi 
engraved  a  prodigious  number  of  the  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  Cipriani,  who  had  Ukewise  settled  in  England :  the 
styles  of  the  painter  and  engraver  harmonize  admirably ; 
grace,  elegance,  and  suavity,  are  the  characteristics  of  each, 
and  their  works  for  a  considerable  time  held  almost  unri- 
valled possession  of  the  public  favour.      The  prevailing 
fault  in  the  plates  from  Cipriani  is  a  certain  ultra- refinement, 
an  excess  of^softness  and  finishing  incompatible  with  vigorous 
style ;  but  this  objection  must  lie  chiefly  against  the  painter. 
Bartolozzi  showed  that  when  engaged  on  the  works  of  more 
efficient  masters  he  could  transmit  them  to  the  copper  with 
ademiate  force  and  effect.    Examples  of  this  will  be  seen 
in  the  print  of  Clytie  above-mentioned,  and  in  those  of 
Prometheus  devoured  by  the  vulture,  after  Michael  Angelo ; 
the  Adultress  before  Christ,  after  Agostino  Carracci ;  Re- 
becca hiding  the  idols  of  her  father,  alter  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
St.  Luke  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  after  Cantarini ; 
King  John  ratifying  Magna  Charta,  after  Mortimer ;  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  Gracchi,  after  West ;  the  Death  of  Lord 
Chatham,  after  Copley.    Various  other  examples  might  be 
adduced.    One  of  Bartolozzi*s  earliest  patrons  was  Alderman 
Boydell,  for  whose  Shakspeare  Gallery  he  engraved  a  number 
of  fine  plates.    Among  his  minor  works,  iiis  etchings  in 
imitation  of  the  great  masters,  and  of  the  Marlborough 
gems,  are  proofs  of  his  versatile  and  exquisite  taste. 

In  the  year  1802  Bartolozzi  received  an  invitation  fxt>m 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  settle  at  Lisbon,  as  super- 
intendent of  a  school  of  engravers,  with  a  salary  of  100^ 
pter  annum,  to  which  was  annexed  a  handsome  residence* 
and  the  profits  of  the  engravings.  It  is  asserted,  but  on  no 
very  specific  authority,  that  an  offer  of  400/.  per  annum 
was  made  him  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  remain  in 
England,  but  that  he  refused  the  proposal,  except  on  con- 
dition that  government  would  explain  the  affiiir  to  tha 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  This  interference  was  con- 
sidered improper,  and  Bartolozzi  left  England  in  his  75th 
vear,,  and  was  received  at  Lisbon  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  distinguished  talents.  He  died  in  that  capital  in  hla 
88th  year. 

Few  engravers  have  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
Bartolozzi,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fVilly  appro* 
ciated  during  his  lifetime.  Considering  the  immense  num- 
lier  of  his  works,  and  their  great  and  immediate  popularity, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  failed  in  acquiring 
independence ;  .but  his  failure,  however,  was  so  complete, 
that  it  is  said  tliat  he  was  compelled  to  accept  his  Portuguese 
appointment  in  great  measure  by  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. His  private  character  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable,  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  among  many  other  in- 
stances of  his  kind  and  generous  disposition,  that  he  finished 
gratuitously  a  plate  which  had  been  commence<l  by  Ryland. 
having  been  requested  to  do  so  by  that  unhappy  man  when 
under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery.  Several  of  Bartolosii'f 
pupils  rose  to  eminence;  among  them,  Cheesman,  Sher- 
win,  Tomkins,  and  the  two  VenduraminL  (Amold*8  Annali 
of  the  Arts,) 

BARTON,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1766  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  waa 
a  respectable  episcopal  clergyman,  who  divided  his  time 
between  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  and  the  pursuit  of 
natural  history,  especiallv  of  mineralogy ;  but  he  unfortu- 
nately died  when  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  only  four- 
teen years  old,  leading  his  children  so  ill-provided  for,  that 
the  early  part  of  bit  son  Benjamin's  life  was  an  incessant 
struggle  with  want  and  poverty.  His  mind,  however,  waa 
too  elastic,  and  his  resolution  to  surmount  the  difflcultiea 
and  the  enemies  who  it  is  said  surrounded  him  too  fixed. 
eitlier  to  be  crushed  by  the  privations  of  indigence,  or  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  oppression  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  orphan's  friend.  It  is  probable  that  the  unfbrtu- 
nate  position  in  which  he  thus  found  himself,  joined  with 
a  temper  naturallv  *  irriUble  and  even  choleric,*  brought  on 
the  aerioua  bodily  afllietiona  with  which  he  was  visited 
during  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  K>^^n>i>|_^ 
easenSal  perta  of  a  learned  education  under  Dr.  Andraws 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Barton  prosecuted  his  medieal  studiae 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
a^  80  iniidi  w  hia  eoquirements  in  science  as  to  leeiire 
the  friMid^p  ofliis  nnde,  Dr.  Rittenhmiie,  who  prcnred 
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ever  after  his  father  and  aupporter.      Tn   the  wonls  of  ' 
his  protefie,  written    at  a  late  period  of  the  life    of  the 
lattor,  *  Ho   laid  I  he  foundation  of  what   little  prosperity 
in  hfc    I    now  or  may  in   future  enjoy :    and   if  it    shall 
ever  he  my  fortune,  either  hy  my  lahom-s  or  my  zeal,  to 
advance  the  proi^ress  of  science,  or  to  reflect  any  honour 
upon  my  country,  1  should  he  the  most  unirrateful  of  men  [ 
if  I  did  not  acknow Iodide  ami  w  ish  it  to  he  known  that  it 
was  David  Uitteuh'Hise  who  enabled  me  to  houseful.'     In 
17S'»    Mr.  Barton    nironipanied   his   uncle   :ind   the   other 
American  coumiis«;i oners  in  fixing;  the  western  boundary 
of  PhilafU'lphia.     On  this  occasion  he  enjoyed  peculiarly 
lavjiurable  opp.rtunities  tur  stuilyin;;  the  m:innors  of  the 
Americiiu  Indums,  tbeir  liistt>ry,  and  ihoir  traditional  me- 
dicines: and  thus  he  was  leil  into  some  rurious  investijzations 
concern  in  1:5  such  ^ul)jl'cts,  hy  which  he  gained  considerable 
reputation.    AVhen  ai)oui  twonty-one,  Mr.  Barton  embarked 
for  Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  completiniij  his  medical 
education   at    ICdinbm'j^h,  where   he   remained   about   two 
years :  <iwiujx»  however,  to  some  dis>atisfactifMi  with  two  of 
tlic  profi.'sst)rs,  who  he  fancied  did  not  show  him  suflicient 
attention,  he  went  to  Gottin<;en   to  graduate,  althouj^h  he 
had  di>tin(>uished  himself  at  Kdinburgh    by  painin<r  the 
Harveian  prize  j)f  the  Royal  Medical  Society  for  his  disser- 
tation on  the   medical  qualities  of  the  henbane.    Upon  his 
return  from  Europe  Dr.  Barton  established  himself  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  physi<'ian,  and  soon  found  some  practice.     His 
reputaiion  for  attainments  in  natural  science  introduced  him 
%o  s|>eedily  into  notice,  that  when  only  twenty- four  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany  in  the 
cullcirc  of  Phdadcdphia,  and  thus  was  the  earliest  tearher 
i)f  natural    science  in   the    transatlantic  world,   an    oifiec 
which  he  continued  to  hold  zealously  and  successfully  for 
8ix-and-twcnty  years,  dispersing  annually  through  the  dif- 
ferent s^Kitions  of  the   United  States   a  number  of  well- 
founded   naturalists,  who  must    have  contributed    most 
essentially,  by  their  taste  and  pursuits,  to  fo>tcr  amon^  the 
Americans  that  love  for  the  pleasures  of  science  fn)m  which 
they  are  now  deriving  their  reputation  among  foreign  na- 
tions.    In   1802  Dr.  Bart«)n  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  American   Philosophical   Sc»cicty  :  when  thirty  ho  be- 
came professor  of  materia  mcdica ;  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rush  he  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, which  he  held  till  his  death;  and  in  the  year  1809 
he  became  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
tho  highest  mark  of  respect  for  professional  talent  which  it 
was  in  the-  power  of  his  follow  citizens  to  bestow.     In  a 
short  time,  however,  his  incessant  labours,  and  the  heavy 
duties  of  his  professional   avocations,  which,  as  his  bio- 
l^raphcr  observes,  had  been  performed  with  a  fatal  degree  of 
faith  fulness,  produced  their  usual  effects:  his  constitution 
gradually  wore  down  beneath  the  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween severe  bodily  infirmity  and  an  ever-restless  mind ; 
till  at  last^  after  visiting  Europe  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
store  his   shattered  powers,  he  died  in  December,   1815, 
liaving  gone  throuuh  a  career  alike   honourable  to  himself 
and   useful   to  bib   country.    The  writings  of  Dr.  Barton 
consist  chiefly  of  papers  upon  various  subjects  relating  to 
the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  North  America,  and 
an  elementary  work  on  botany,  which  passed  through  two 
Ami.-rican  editions.     They  all  evince  an  ardent  zeal  for  his 
favourite  pursuits  and  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  state- 
ments he  put  forth  :  and  they  must  have  contributed  in  a 
luoht  powerful  dc^xree  t »  the  advancement  of  North  Ame- 
rican hciente.     Amon-^  other  thinirs  wo  may  mention  that 
he  was  the  first  jwrson  to  notice  the  curious  p)wer  of  cam- 
phor when  steeped  in  water  to  rovivo  fade<l  flowers,  showing 
it  to  be  a  vegetable  iitimulant  of  pe<'uliar  enerjjy.     •  I  bavc 
learned  that  to  distrust  is  nervus  sapientio),'  said  our  celu- 
hrateil  countryman  John  Ray :  this  most  important  prin- 
ciple was  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Barton  in  a  manner  which 
showed  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his 
judgment.    *  Credulity,*  he  used  to  say,  *  is   the  most  in- 
jurious feature  in  the  character  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
of  the  historian.     Its  influence  in  one  individual  is  often 
fell  and  propagated  through   many  ages.     Unfortunately, 
too,  it  has  been  the  sin  of  naturalists,  or  those  who  have 
touched  on  <iuestions  relative  to  natural  history.*  When  his 
eircumstanees  became  easy.  Dr.  Barton  did  not  forget  tho 
value  of  assistance  t«)  those  labourers  in  science  to  whom 
forinne  had  been  unpropitions :  nmon<j  his  many  acts  of 
hlurality  ouL'ht  to  be  mentir)iu.Ml  two  in  particular  which 
have  been  attrnd.nl  with  permanently  valunb|i>  results.     At 


his  private  charge  tho  lato  Frederick  Pursh  was  tent  to  tb 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  western  territory  of  the 
Southern  States  for  the  sake  of  exploring  their  vegetable 
productions  :  on  which  occasion  he  ocmiirod  the  most  valu* 
able  part  of  the  materials  from  which  ne  suUsccnientlv  fifb- 
pared  his  American  Flora,  At  a  later  period  Dr.  Barton 
enabled  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  1810,  to  visit  the  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining 
British  territories  with  a  similar  object  in  view :  how  large 
an  aciri^sion  of  discovery  resulted  from  this  also  is  w3i 
known  from  the  works  both  of  Pursh  and  of  Nuttall  him- 
self. These  two  botanists  agreed  to  name  one  of  the  finest 
of  their  discoveries  Bartnnia,  in  honour  of  their  iMLtnm ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  rTuttall 
if  he  had  imitated  the  example  of  Pursh  by  gratefully 
knowledging  his  obligations  to  his  benefactor  in  the  prefs 
to  his  work,  instearl  of  making  his  memory  the  subject  of  a 
contemptible  squabble. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  the  above  in- 
formation to  a  Bifjffraphinal  Skfftch  of  Prqfetsor  Barton 
by  his  nephew,  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  himself  a  botanist 
of  considerable  reputation.  He  is  the  author  of  a  useful 
Compendium  qf  tne  Flora  qf  Philadelphia  ;  of  two  volumes 
({uarto  on  the  Ve fret  able  Materia  Medica  of  the  United 
States,  a  work  of  great  value ;  and  of  a  Flora  t\f  North 
America,  in  three  volumes.  4to.  published  between  1821 
and  1824.  The  botanical  plates  in  these  two  last  works  are 
by  far  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  continent  of 
America,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  European  botanists. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  the  '  holy  maid  of  Kent/ 
Respecting  the  early  hfeof  this  woman  we  possess  no  infor- 
mation. She  first  becomes  known  to  us  in  1525,  when,  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  senant  at  an  inn  at  Aldington  in 
Kent,  she  began  to  acquire  a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
miraculous  endowments.  She  was  subject  to  fits  of  an 
cpileptical  character,  and,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  disorderi 
vented  her  feelings  in  incoherent  phrases  and  exclamationst 
which  one  Richard  Muster,  parson  of  the  said,  parish,  took 
advantage  of  to  make  people  believe  that  she  was  an  instru- 
ment of  divine  revelation.  This  opinion,  which  soon  began 
to  gain  ground,  was  favoured  by  those  feelings  of  super- 
stitious reverence  with  which  the  ignorant  often  regard  pe^ 
sons  of  a  diseased  intellect.  Master  and  Dr.  BocUng.  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  took  her  under  their  direction,  and 
instructed  her  in  the  tricks  she  should  play.  At  first  it  ii 
probable  that  she  was  simply  their  instrument,  but  she  100a 
appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of  accomplice,  though  «e 
cannot  perhaps  fairlv  consider  her,  in  any  part  of  her  career, 
as  of  perfectly  sound  mind.  A  successAil  prediction  lent  its 
aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  tne  master  of  the 
inn  happened  to  be  ill,  when  Elizabeth  was  attacked  Iqf 
one  of  her  fits.  On  recovering,  she  inquired  whether  the 
child  was  dead?  She  was  told  that  it  was  still  living.  '  It 
will  not  Uve,  I  announce  to  you  ;  its  death  has  been  revealed 
to  me  in  a  vision,*  was  the  answer.  The  child  died»  and 
Elizabeth  was  immediately  regarded  as  one  fisvoured  by 
Heaven  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  soon  after  entered 
the  convent  of  St.  Sepulchre's  at  Canterbury,  and  beoune 
a  nun. 

In  this  new  situation  her  ecstasies  and  xevelatiotta  were 
multiplied,  and  she  became  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  '  holy  maid  of  Kent.*  Several  persons  of  aistinc- 
tion, '  nobles  as  well  as  spiritual  persons/  to  quota  from  the 
statute,  believed  in  her  divine  mission.  Bishop  Fbher,  the 
most  honest  prelate  of  his  time,  and  Archbibhop  Warham«  a 
learned  and  amiable  man,  c^ountcnanccd  her  pretensions; 
and,  above  all,  the  strong  intellect  and  uptight  heart  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  did  not  secure  him  against  the  enon  of  his 
age.  (Sec  Cromwell's  letter  to  Fisher  in  the  Appendix  to 
Burnet.  Fisher's  speech  in  defence  of  himself  in  the  affidr 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent  is  quoted  at  length  iQ  the  ParUu' 
vientary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  520,  from  Collier.)  In  his  letter 
to  Cromwell,  More  tells  us  that  the  king  himself  firat  drew 
his  attention  to  the  trances  and  ravings  of  the  'silly  nun,' 
having  called  upon  him  to  report  upon  a  paper-zolf  which 
Archbishop  Warham  had  sent  to  Ilenry  of  what  she  had 
seen  in  her  visions.  '  I  told  him,'  says  More, '  that  in  good 
faith  I  found  nothing  in  these  words  tliat  I  could  anything 
regard  or  esteem:  for  seeing  that  some  part  fell  in  rh}thm, 
and  that,  God  wots,  full  rude  also,  for  any  reason,  God 
wots,  that  I  saw  therein,  a  right  simple  woman  might  in 
my  mind  speak  it  of  her  own  wit  well  enough  ;*  but  added. 
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fts  it  was  reported  tbat  a  miracle  was  wrought  in  her,  he 
durst  not,  and  would  not  be  bold  in  judj^ing  the  matter. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  her  career.  During  the  sub- 
sequent seven  or  eight  years,  More  states  that  he  continually 
heard  •  much  talking  about  her,  although  no  miracle  or 
revelation/  and  was  informed,  moreover,  that  she  had  had 
a  personal  interview  wiih  both  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the 
king.  To  the  cardinal  she  said  tbat  in  a  vision  she  saw  the 
Almighty  dehver  into  his  hands  three  swords,  one  of  which 
signified  the  authoritv  which  as  leirate  he  exercised  over 
the  clergy ;  the  second,  his  rule  as  chancellor  over  the  tem- 
poralities :  and  the  third,  his  authority  in  the  great  matter 
of  the  king's  marriage ;  and  heard  Elim  at  the  same  time 
declare  that  unless  Wolsey  employed  these  swords  pro- 
perly, it  should  be  laid  sorely  to  his  charge.  The  prediction 
to  Henry  was  of  a  more  dangerous  character, — that  if  he 
were  to  repudiate  Catherine  he  would  die  in  the  course  of 
seven  months,  and  be  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
daughter  Mary. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1533  Sir  Thomas  More  had  an 
interview  with  the  holy  nun  at  the  chapel  of  the  friars  at 
Sion.  The  result  was,  that  he  thought  heaven  was  working 
'  some  good  and  ^reat  things  by  her.  She  told  him,  among 
other  strange  thmgs  which  threw  light  on  the  state  of  her 
understanding,  *  that  of  late  the  devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
bird,  was  Hying  and  Uuttcring  about  her  in  a  chamber,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  taken,  and  being  in  hands  suddenly 
changed  in  their  sight  that  were  present  into  such  a  strange, 
ugly-fashioned  bird  that  they  were  all  afraid,  and  tlircw  him 
out  of  a  window.*  More,  at  a  subsequent  time,  shortly  be- 
fore his  execution,  changed  his  tone,  and  declared  her,  in 
his  letter  to  Cromwell,  to  be  '  a  lewd  nun'  and  a  hypocrite. 

Hail  this  poor  creature  confmcd  her  prophecies  to  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  or  even  to  the  current  topics  of 
religious  controversy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  sho 
would  have  been  permitted  to  die  in  )k  ace ;  but,  led  by  her 
zeal,  or  more  probably  worked  upon  by  others,  she  boldly 
prophesie<l  against  evil-doers  in  iiigh  ])larcs,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divorce  from  Calhcrinc  and  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Anne  Boleyn,  declared  '  that  she  had  knowledge 
by  revelation  from  heaven  that  (iod  was  highly  displeased 
with  our  said  sovereign  lord,  and  that  if  he  procecdeu  in  the 
said  divorce  and  separation  and  married  again,  he  should  no 
lunger  be  king  of  this  reuhn  :  and  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
Almighty  Grod,  he  should  not  be  king  one  hour,  and  that  he 
should  die  a  villain's  death/  She  was  at  the  time  so  popular, 
and  so  extensively  patronized  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
such  pains  were  taken  on  their  part  to  diffuse  her  sen- 
timents respecting  the  divoirc,  that  the  government  at 
length  proceeded  to  take  atuivc  measures  against  her  and 
her  arlherents.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1533,  the  nun, 
with  five  priests  and  three  lay  gentlemen,  her  accomplices, 
were  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  and  sentenced  to  do 
public  penance  as  impostors  at  St.  Haul's  Cross.  It  is 
stated  by  the  more  zealous  ant i- Romish  writers,  that  the 
nun  did  confess  herself  to  be  an  imiiostor,  and  that  she 
was  tempted  to  claim  inspiration  at  the  instigation  of  the 
duvil :  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  false  confession 
was  obtained  from  her  with  the  hope  of  saving  her  life, 
than  that  a  simple  woman  should  have  contrived  and  carried 
on.  for  many  years,  a  system  of  complicated  mental  and 
physical  imposture.  Linuard  admits  that  she  confessed 
her  gudt,  but  threw  the  burden  of  her  otrence  on  her  com- 
panions. Burnet  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  whole  affair  as 
an  imposture  from  the  beginning  ;  maintaining  that  the  nun 
was  taught  to  counterfeit  the  very  convulsions  and  trances 
of  disease,  and  this,  too,  while  he  admits  that '  she  was  of  a 
birk  and  distempered  brain,*  and  subjeet  to  '  h}sterical  fits.* 

But  the  nun's  confession,  whatever  were  its  motives, 
avaiknl  her  nothing.  From  the  pillory  she  and  her  com- 
panions were  led  bark  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the 
folhiwing  January,  when  they  were  attainted  of  high  treason. 
It  was  thought  that  as  the  imposture  had  lieen   doubly 

Erovod — by  the  alleged  confession,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
ing  had  outlived  the  |)eriod  assigned  him  by  the  pro- 
phetess— that  no  additional  punishment  would  be  intlicted; 
but  the  king  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  so  easily  satisflerl. 
On  the  21st  April,  1534,  the  nun  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn, 
together  with  the  five  priests. 

l*here  are  some  small  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  this 
woman*8  confession  and  of  the  execution  of  herself  and  her 
aoeoroplices.  The  credit  and  countenance  which  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  had  given  to 


her,  were  among  the  articles  of  accusation  against  those  two 
persons.     (See  Strvpe,  vol.  i.) 

BARTON-UPON-HUMBKR  is  a  market-town  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  wapentake  of  YarlM)rongh.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hiimber,  155  miles  north 
from  London,  and  33  noith  by  c:i»»t  from  Lincoln.  The  lord- 
ship of  Barton  contains  0710  acres,  and  the  manorial  estates 
belong  to  the  crown.  Barton  is  a  place  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. It  was  once  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  fo^se, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  in  what  arc  culled  *  the 
castle  dykes,'  and  was  probably  otherwise  fortified  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  often  wasted 
the  country  on  both  sides  the  river.  At  the  time  of  tho 
Norman  Conquest,  Barton  was  a  place  of  some  imix>rtance, 
and  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Humber.  It  was  then 
a  corporate  town,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and, 
until  the  foundation  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  by  Edward  I., 
had  a  considerable  share  of  trade,  which  afterwards  gradu- 
ally declined.  When  Edward  III.  required  the  sea-iiorts  to 
contribute  ships  and  men  for  his  expedition  against  France, 
Barton  contribute<l  five  ships  and  ninety-one  men ;  but  at 
that  time  many  of  our  present  sea-ports  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  not  even  mentioned.  It  is  now  principally  noted  for 
being  the  place  where  the  northern  road  passes  the  Humber 
to  Hull ;  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  ferry  have  rendered  it  a  great  thoroughfare.  Steam- 
packets  cross  and  re-cross  the  river  every  morning  and 
evening  for  passengers,  the  distance  being  about  six  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  op()osite  bank.  Although  there  is  pn>perly 
only  one  parish  in  Barton,  it  contains  two  large  churches,  the 
respective  districts  of  which  are  popularly  considered  as  pa- 
rishes. St.  Peters  Church  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  tower,  which  is  the  oldest 
part  of  the  structure,  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  considerable 
architectural  interest.  The  front  of  its  lower  compartment 
(as  represented  in  a  plate  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1816)  presents  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  lower  row  supporting 
round,  and  the  higher  pointed  arches.  The  windows  in  the 
lower  and  uppermost  compartments  of  the  tower  have  round 
arches ;  but  in  the  blank  windows  of  tho  middle  compartment 
the  arches  are  also  pointed.  The  living  is  a  discharged 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln,  valued 
in  the  king's  books  at  1 9/.  4s,  Sd.,  and  stated  to  be  of  the  actual 
value  of  250/.  per  annum.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a  very 
handsome  structure  of  tho  fourteenth  century,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Barton  as  a  chapel  of  case 
to  the  older  church.  The  churches  are  kept  in  repair  by  their 
separate  districts*  and  service  is  performed  alternately  at 
each.  The  town  consists  of  several  well-built  streets,  with 
several  good  inns :  but,  besides  the  churches,  it  contains  no 

Kublic  building  that  requires  notice.  A  court-lect  is  held 
alf-yearly  at  Barton  for  the  cognizance  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  town,  and  a  court- baron  every  three  weeks,  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  A  considerable  trade  in  com  is 
carried  on  in  the  town,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  Paris  whiting, 
ro))es,  and  sacking.  Tho  town  has  a  well-supplied  weekljr 
market  on  Mondays,  and  another  for  fat  cattle  once  a  fort- 
night. The  annual  fair  is  held  on  the  Thursday  sf\or 
Trinity  Sunday.  Barton  contained  776  houses  in  1831* 
with  a  population  of  3233  persons,  1689  of  whom  were 
females.  (Howlett's  Seiection  of  Views  in  the  County  ^f 
Lincoln ;  Hihtvrical  and  Descriptive  Account  qf  Lincoln' 
shire,  I8J5-6.) 

BARUCH,  "SpIS,  means,  literally,  blessed,  and  cone* 

siK)nds  to  the  names  Macarius  (Mnictfpioc)  in  Greek,  and 
Henedictus  in  Latin.  Hence  Baruch  Spinoza  called  himself 
Benedictus  in  the  title  of  his  I^ntin  works. 

Among  the  various  indiviiUials  called  by  the  name  of 
Baruch.  none  is  so  generally  known  as  Baruch  tho  son  of 
Neriah,  the  son  of  Miuiseiah.  This  Baruch  was  tho  scribo 
and  assistant  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  During  the  reigns 
of  .losiah,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.  kings  of 
Judah,  Jeremiah  warned  the  princes  and  people  of  the  land 
of  Judah.  denouncing  their  sins,  exhorting  thcni  to  re|)ent- 
ance,  and  foretelling  the  approaching  calamitous  judgments 
of  the  I/)rd. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  B.C. 
607,  while  Jen»miah  was  closely  wnflnefl,  he  received  a 
divine  command  to  cause  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had 
uttered  to  bo  written  in  a  roll.  Ho  accordingly  summoned 
Baruch,  tho  scribe,  who  wrote  from  tho  mouth  of  Jeremiah 
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kll  the  woHs  of  bii  fonner  deDUoeutioiu.  Buuch  recaived 
from  JeKmiah  tbe  furtbor  command  to  take  the  roll  and 
tead  iti  contenls  in  both  the  interior  and  tlia  entrance  of  the 
temple.  When  the  purport  of  the  metiage  contained  in  the 
toll  wu  declared  to  the  princek  they  Eummoned  Baruch 
into  tbair  presence,  and  caused  him  to  read  the  rail  before 
tbem.  The  a«M  tidingi  bo  ileeply  impreBied  the  princes, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  communicate  ihem  to  the  king, 
■dviainft  at  tha  same  time  both  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to 
■eek  luety  in  concealment.  After  having  heard  the  com' 
mencament  of  the  roll,  Jehoiakini  cut  it  in  piacei,  and  cant 
It  into  the  fire,  which  na>  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the 
trinter-houM  in  which  he  sat.  Jehoioklm  commanded  hit 
■erranli  to  apprehend  both  the  prophet  and  the  acribe ;  but 
tbev  were  already  concealed  (b.c,  eOG). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchad' 
neziei  led  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  Barueh  and  hi* 
uaater  Jeremiah  obtained  permission  to  remain  in  Palet- 
tine,  and  to  choose  their  place  of  residence ;  but  both  were 
afterwards  carried  into  Egypt,  by  Jocbanan  Ben  Kareach, 
B.C.  S 9 8.  (Camp.  Jcr.Yxxii.  12-16;  xxxvi.  4.  17,  27,  32  ; 
xliii.  3-6  ;   xlv.  1.  3.     Josephi  Antiquitate*,  x.  9,  1.) 

From  some  of  these  passages  we  learn  that  Baruch  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Concerning  the 
elosa  of  Baruch's  life  there  ekisls  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
According  to  one  tradition.  Baruch  died  in  Kgypt ;  another 
UMrts  that  he  went  lh>m  Egypt  to  Babylon,  and  died  there 
twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  leaving  a 
celebrated  disciple  in  the  person  of  Ezra,  the  scribe,  and 
■ubsequent  leader  of  the  Jews. 

The  most  antient  copies  oT  the  hook  of  Baruch  atill  extant 
ate  written  in  Greek ;  but  on  account  of  supposed  Ho- 
braisms  in  the  style,  some  learned  men  are  of  opiaian  that 
it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  It  has  been  pub' 
lishedi  with  the  rest  of  the  Apocnpba,in  a  Hebrew  trantla- 
tioti,  by  Seckel  Isaac  Frtenkel ;  Leipiig,  1S30. 

The  book  commences  with  an  Imitorical  introduction,  in 
which  it  is  ataled  that  Baruch  read  this  writing  to  the  exiles 
in  Babylon,  in  the  fifth  year,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
at  tbe  time  when  the  Chaldeans  burned  Jerusalem.  We 
nad  (in  2  Kings  xxv.  8  and  9)  that.  '  in  the  Qfth  month,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  tbe  month,  which  is  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  King  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuiar'adan, 
captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of  the  Kingof  Babylon,  unto 
Jerusalem ;  and  ho  burned  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
king's  house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  burned  he 
with  Dre.'  Since  it  was  generally  known  that  Baruch  was 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  that  he 
■horlly  afterwards  accompanied  Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  read  his  composition  at  Ba- 
bylon on  the  very  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We 
therefore  conjecture  that  the  expressions  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book  of  Baruch  imply  that  it  was  read  at 
Babylon  on  some  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
■alem.  This  anniversary  occurred,  perhaps,  many  years 
after  the  overthrow  took  place.  The  latter  supposition  would 
obviate  the  objections  raised  by  the  companion  of  Baruch 
(i.  7).  in  which  Joachim  is  styled  the  high-priest,  with  Kings 
(2.  xsv.  18),  in  which  we  find  that  at  tbe  time  of  the  de- 
■truetion  Swaiah  was  chief  priest. 

The  introduction  stales  that  'Baruch  did  read  the  words 
of  this  book  in  the  hearing  of  Jechonias,King  of  Judah.and 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  the  elders,  and  the  nobles  tliat 
came   to   hear  the   book;   whereupon    they   wept,   fasted, 

S rayed,  and  made  a  collection  of  money,  which  they  sent  to 
erusalem,  to  Joachim,  the  high-pricHl.  the  son  of  Chclcias, 
tile  son  of  Shallum ;  and  to  the  pnesis,  and  to  all  the  people 
who  wore  found  with  him  at  Jiirusulciu,  at  the  same  time 
when  he  received  the  vessels  of  the  buuse  of  the  Lord, 
which  were  carried  out  of  the  temple,  to  return  them  into 
the  iand  of  Judab.'  In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter commences  the  letter  of  the  exiles  to  tha  Jews  at 
Jerusalem.  This  letter  contains  an  exhortation  to  pray  for 
the  King  of  Babylon,  and  tho  exiled  brethren,  to  confess 
their  sins,  and  to  pray  according  to  a  certain  form,  which  ia 
■ulfjoined.  It  is  not  quite  certain  where  the  letter  of  the 
exilea  terminates  and  the  real  book  of  Baruch  commences. 
It  seoms,  however,  that  the  real  book  begins  at  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  third  chapter ;  there,  at  least,  commences  the 
reproof  of  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  their  departure  from 
the  law  of  God.  This  is  succeeded  by  tho  assurance  that 
the  people,  ader  having  been  punished,  should  not  always 
wmain  id  misery.  (Chap.  iv.  4—8.)  Then  fbUowa  an  degHW 
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song  of  Jerusalem  pertonifled  (chap.  iv.  9 — 29),  and  a  ittain 
of  consolation  addreued  to  Jerusalem,  containing  a  pmuia 
of  reiloration.     (Chap.  iv.  30  ;  v.  9.) 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Baruah  waa  not  raeog- 
nised  either  by  tlie  antient  Jaws,  or  the  fathera  of  tha  Chna- 
tian  church.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  anathamaliaca  thaaa 
who  exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teatamant. 

To  the  editions  of  the  book  of  Baruch  now  in  uaa  ia  nb- 
joined  a  letter  of  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  In 
some  manuscripts  this  letter  ia  found  saparataly.  It  MB- 
tains  a  denunciation  against  idolatry,  and  Mema  la  ha  an 
imitation  of  Jer.  x.  1—16,  and  xxix.  1—13.  Tba  Maood 
vemo  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  aeccHid  book  of  tha  Hae- 
cabecH  seeras  to  refer  to  iL 

The  version  of  tbe  book  of  Baruch  found  in  tha  Vnlgala 
was  not  executed  by  Jerome,  but  ia  a  more  antiant  traaabr- 
tion,  Joseph  Maria  Caro  published  anolhci  old  lAlinTmiBB, 
at  Rome,  1686,  4(o.  The  London  PdygMt  ooBtaina.a 
Syriac  and  a  Latin  vereion  of  Baruch.  In  Iha  Paria  My- 
Kiott  is  a  Syriac  version  of  a  book  ofBamch,  diflbnnt  mm 
the  Greek  copies. 

Further  inlbrmation  concerning  tha  book  of  Baruch  nay 
be  found  in  the  Introductions  to  tbe  Old  Iteanient,  far 
Eichhom,  Jahn,  Berthold,  Da  Watte,  and  otbata.  (Griin»- 
berg  Exercilalio  de  Libro  Banuhi  Apoetyplu.  GStt. 
179S;  8VO.I 

BARYTES.    [See  Bakiuh.] 

BARYTO-CALCITE,  a  minaral  lint  ahown  by  Bnoka 
to  be  a  hitherto-unknown  apeeioB,  and  daaoribad  by  him  in 
the  AnnaU  of  Phtlotophy  tat  Augnit,  18S4,  oocnim  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  both  eryitalliied  and  maaaira,  at  AtatoQ 
in  Cumberland.  Tbe  fbrm  of  tho  cryMal  ia  an  oUiqna 
rhombic  prism,  as  will  be  aeen  in  the  aeeompanying  flgim, 
the  following  being  the  i 


108°  94' 
14  f  34' 
106"  8' 
106°  54' 
143"  ST* 
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This  form  was  variously  modified  by  a  number  of  pUnca. 
so  dull  as  not  to  admit  of  measurements  suffieientlj  aeeuate 
to  allow  iheir  character  to  be  obtained,  and  they  have,  eoa- 
sequcntly,  been  omitt«d  in  the  figure.  Two  bright  claavaga 
planes  are  readily  obtained  in  tha  ditediona  of  dta  llMca 
P  and  M. 

It  is  composed,  according  to  Hr.  Childian'a  analrau,  of— 
Carbonate  of  baryta  .        .        .    <s-f 

Carbonate  of  lipoe      ....     S3'S 
together  with  a  verv  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baiTta. 
and  may  therefore  be  justly  coniidered  aa  an  atomic  com- 
bination, expressed  by  the  formula 

Ba  C  -i-  Ca  C. 
Its  lustre  is  vitreous,  inclining  to  raiinona;  tlw  liaiJmm 
>^  4  ;  and  the  speciHc  gravity  =  366. 

BA'RYTON,  or  BARITONE,  from  ^apic,  heavy,  mfo. 
and  rbvi^,  tone,  the  male  voice,  the  compua  of  which  la  ba- 
twcen  tliat  of  the  tenor  and  the  baie.  Dr.  Bannali  In  hia 
recently- published  Secherc!u4  lur  la  MieaMuma  db  <a  fU^ 
//u mat ne,  applies  a  new  term,  Aaritenor.tolhiavDHa^whioh 
is  much  to  lie  prefbrred  (o  the  above,  ta  ' 
its  etymological  meaning,  would  Mem  I 
than  a  high  base. 

BARYTON  is  also  the  name  o 
tho  \iol  daGamba  [tee  Viol  da  GAMaA],inTantadinl7W, 
but  DOW  entirelv  disused.  Haydn  compoaad  do  laaa  than 
163  pieces  for  the  baryton.  or  baritono,  whieh  waa  tfaa  h- 
vounie  instrument  of  his  patron,  Frinca  Nietda  TTHmIwii 

BAS.  ISLE  OF,  on  the  north  ooaat  of  the  departMM 
of  Finistifc  in  France,  was  formerly  Included  in  the  ■coriDee 
of  Basse  Bretagnc,  or  Lower  Brittany,  Itliaaaffoia  town 
of  Rotcoir,  and  there  is  a  fort  upon  it  to  prataet  tbe  nad  of 
RoscoO'.  The  coast  in  this  part  is  very  noky.  The  Ua«l 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  long  fVom  east  to  wait,  and  ana 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad  from  north  to  ioulh.  It  Um 
in  48° 4i'  N.  Ut.,  4°  W.  long.  fVom  Qraenwioh. 

The  inhabiunts,  who  are  given  in  the  iKe/ioiiiMrra  [W- 
wul il9 la  J?i~ance  (PwiM,  1804)  at  about aw,  m^ktr 


coidinK  to 
toviuher 
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•ngaged  in  flshing.    They  Teiide  in  t  village  of  tha  B&ma 
name  m*  the  island. 

Thi*  iiluid  ii  Beparated  from  tbe  mBiii  land  bf  a  channel 
of  about  thre«  quortera  of  a  mile  over.     It  has  besn  laid 
that  there  was  once  a  considerable  lown  here,  but  thi 
■naraly  a  conjecture,  nor  are  there  any  vestiges  of  such  a 
pUce  to  give  it  probability. 

The  population  must  have  increased  much  during  thi 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  as  in  the  Dictiowtaire  de» 
Qmilet,  4^.,  of  Expilly  (Parii,  176'2),  it  is  given  only  at  160 
Mnoni.  iDictionnaire  Vnivertel  dt  la  fhmce;  Expilly, 
Jhetionnaire  da  Gaule»,  Sr.) 

BA8,  Mmctinies  called  B A S-EN- BASSET,  a  tovrn  in 
the  departmeot  of  Haute  Loire  in  France.  Its  distance 
from  Pah*  cannot  be  accurately  given,  as  it  is  not  on  any 
of  the  main  roads.  It  is  in  4S°  18'  N.  lat,'  4°  6'  E.  long, 
fkom  Greenwich. 

This  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  but  far  above 
the  place  at  which  the  river  becomes  navigable.  It  is  sub' 
jaet  to  be  overflowed  by  tbe  waters  from  the  mountain*, 
which  lie  to  the  west  of  it,  and  bound  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine.  The  manu- 
ftctutM  are  pottery,  blond  lace,  common  or  bone  laoe,  and 
ribands.  The  last  two  are  made  by  women.  Population  of 
the  commune  in  1832,  Sd24. 

BAS-OHA,  a  commune  in  the  province  of  Liege,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  com- 
mune of  Moha,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Wanze,  on  the  loutb 
Sthe  province  of  Namur,  and  on  the  west  by  tbe  commune 
Couthuin  Reppe.  The  Meuse  river  forms  likewise  a 
boundary  of  Bas'Oha,  flowing  through  its  whole  extent  from 
Mat  to  west.  That  part  of  the  commune  which  is  situated 
on  the  Meuse  is  composed  of  a  very  prmluctive  alluvial 
•oil;  iu  the  other  parts,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  are  found. 
The  agricultural  productions  consist  of  com,  wine,  ft-uiti, 
and  artificial  grasps.  The  population  amounted,  in  1631, 
to  629  souls,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  working 
iron  and  coal  mines, 

<Heisser's  Dictionnaira  Giographique  de  la  Province  de 
Lifge,  1831.] 

BASALT,  a  hard  dark-coloured  rock  of  igneous  ori^n. 
Tile  chemical  composition  is  variable,  as  appears  from  ditler- 
ent  analyses,  two  of  which,  by  Beudant(t)  and  I'hillips  (2), 
are  beneath,  and  illustrate  thia  fact:^ 


Silica 
Alumina 

Magnesia 


Oxide  of  Iron  .     20J       .     200o       .      OaO 

Oxide  of  Manganese    .       U'O       .       012  012 

True  basalt  has  been  regarded  as  composed  of  nugite, 
felspar,  and  oxxAo  of  iron  ;  but  this  dvUnition  is  far  too  limited 
for  either  IheoreLical  or  practical  purposes,  unless  the  consti- 
tuent minerals  be  considered  of  variable  chemical  i-om posi- 
tions, as  appears  to  be  the  case.  Since  augile  and  horn- 
blende may, from  the  researches  of  Iloec,  be  ref^rded  as  the 
■am*  mineral,  it  follows  that  a  very  fine-grained  greenstone, 
containing  a  considerable  per^cenlngo  of  oxide  of  iron,  can, 
even  under  this  definition,  bo  considered  a  true  basalt. 
There  can.  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  igneous  rock 
hai  been  termed  grccnsiune,  when  the  grains  of  felspar  and 
hornblende  were  sufficiently  distinct,  which,  when  exceed- 
ingly fine-graineil,  has  been  named  basalt  Basalt  can  only 
be  considered  as  one  variety  of  that  mass  of  melted  rock 
which  has  been  ejected  at  \'arious  periods  ftitm  beneath  the 
cnist  of  the  globe,  and  to  which  various  name*  have  been 
Bisigned.  acrording  to  tlto  characters  which  circumstancea 
have  impressed  upon  diCTerent  portions  of  it. 

Like  others  of  the  samo  class,  basalt  occasionally  passes 
into  many  rocks  which  have  been  in  a  state  of  (Vision  beneath 
the  surface  of  tho  earth  and  subsoiucntly  ejected.  Dr. 
Hibbert  notices  a  passage  uf  basalt  into  sranite  in  the 
Shetland  Islands.  (Brewster'*  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Scitne*.  vol.  i.  p.  107.)  When,  however,  we  view  the  mass 
of  isneous  rocks  generally,  it  appears  that  basalts  are  the 
prMiict*  of  comparatively  late  geological  epochs.  We  may 
Iberefcn  infer  that  during  the  earlier  states  of  our  planet, 
eoDdiCioiia  were  not  favourable  to  their  production,  or  at  least 
ht  ihaii  propulsion  to  the  sunhoe ;  though  probably  some 
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varieties  of  hornblende  rock,  particnlariy  when  impregnated 
with  much  oxide  of  iron,  do  not  diSer  materially  from  basalt 
in  their  chemical  contents.  The  mode  of  occurrenoe  of 
these  rocks  and  of  basalts  is.  however,  very  difibrent. 

Basalt  is  a  rock  of  very  extensive  occurrence  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  is  very  frequently  detected  in  the  vi< 
cinity  of  volcanoes,  both  extinct  and  active.  Tbe  greatest 
mass  of  basalt  yet  observed  is  that  noticed  by  Colonel  Sykea 
in  the  Deccan,  conititucing  the  surfaoe  of  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  that  part  of  India.  Thi*  immense  mass  of 
basalt  is  either  massive,  prismatic,  or  globular,  occurs  in  hori- 
zontal beds,  and  is  traversed  by  dykestsee  I>YKB]of  basalt, 
which  sometimes  croa*  each  other.  {Proceedingt  of  t/u 
Gwl.  Soc.  o/I/mdon,  I B33.)  There  is  no  trace  of  any  crater 
in  this  basaltic  region ;  and  indeed  thi*  i*  the  case  with  nume- 
rous other  districts  of  basalt,  whence  it  has  been  inf^red  that 
such  tabular  masses  have  not  been  qected  from  a  conical 
vent  similar  to  those  of  volcanoes,  but  that  tbe  basalt  of 
which  they  are  formed  rose  through  crack*  and  Assure* 
while  in  a  highly  liquid  state,  spreading  out  in  sheet*  of 

'■   '  the  adjacent  rock*. 


someiimes  induced  to  describe  tock*  as  basaltic  merely  b«- 
cause  they  were  columnar,  which,  however,  i«  a  chatactei 
that  this  ruck  possesses  in  common  with  many  othera  of  ig- 
neous origin.    When  basalt  occur*  in  horiiontal  tabular 


es,  and  is  columnar,  the  columns  ate  ftenerally  perpen- 
dicular, a*  at  a  and  b  in  the  annexed  Bgure.  When  bwalt 
forms  tbe  substance  of  aperpendiculardyko,  cutting  through 
other  rocks,  and  is  columnar,  tho  columns  are  usuallT  hori- 
lontal,  in  the  manner  represented  beneath,  a  being  ine  ba- 


Basaltic  columns  arc  sometimes  also  curved,  and  of  this  moda 
of  occurrence  there  is  a  bcautiAil  astampla  in  the  island  of 
Stafla. 

When  basaltic  columns  are  jointed,  and  exposed  to  the 
_.*truetive  action  of  breakers  on  a  coast,  they  often,  a*  in  tho 
annexed  sketch,  present  the  appearance  of  tome  gnat  rained 
work  of  art.    Such  deceptive  appearances  an, 


ctmftned  to  coasts,  for  in  some  countriet,  and  eaMciallj  in 
India,  masses  of  basalt  rise  suddenly  fmm  tha  plains,  and 
the  broken  columns,  shooting  upward*,  may  readily  at  a 
distance  be  miataken  far  buildinn.  When  viewed  (torn 
above,  the  head*  of  a  number  of  basaltte  column*,  if  un- 
broken, appear  Uke  a  pavement  oompoaed  of  nuniBioua  noty' 
gonal  piece*  of  ftane  fitted  iotg  each  olbar,  aa  in  th  mow* 
iogflsun;— 


According  to  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  the  columnar 
of  basaU  in  due  to  the  prcasure  of  numerous  spheres  or 
spheroide  on  cnrU  other  during  the  coolinR  ol'  the  rock,  such 
spbetes  or  spheroids  being  produced  ill  plane*  at  rcl'riKcro- 
tion  or  ohaorptioii.    Tliis  author  look  seven  hundred  weight 

of  on  amorphous  bawll  named  Rowley  ling,  koirt  it  in  fusion     „,„„,,.„ ^  ^„., j, _     , 

for  more  than  nix  hours,  and  cooled  it  so  gradually  that  cifihl  |  l„i,lj,l  structure,  parlicularlv,  pointing  to  the  absence  ofTSiJ 
days  ehipscd  before  it  was  taken  froiii  the  ftirnace.    The  i  considerable  pressure  upon  "the  basalt  so  characleriMd.  bebra 

_..'___  _i.  .L ,  „«„..„    ..,.1  whilM  I1.P  thinnrp  nor-  .  ..  i,^„[„u  j„u,l, 
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aubilunces,  «uch  a*  agates,  onyxea,  and  other  muianlh 
whii^h  have  Uen  infiltrated  into  ca*itiea  (brmed  by  buhbta* 
of  lias  or  vapour  while  the  rock  was  in  a  state  of  fusion.  As 
thew  bubbles  ha»c  sometimes  been  U-ntrtlicned  by  the  flow 
of  iho  rol^k  before  it  Unally  cooled,  lUo  infiltrated  coWenU 
fllling  such  lengthened  cavitii-n  luive  the  appear«.nca  el 
al.iioiids  stickinu  in  the  m«»s  of  the  rock,  whence  tha  nime 
amygdaloid.  When,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  inest  tabular 
mass  of  basalt  is  cumiwsod  of  superimposed  beds,  soma  (O- 
lumuar.  some  amorphous,  and  utliera  nmygdaloidal,  tbrna 
characters  ore  sufficient  to  aulbotiM  a  conclusion  that  tba 
whole  mass  bos  not  been  produced  at  one  upbunt  of  twsa)^ 
I  but  Uial  there  were  several  (lows  of  mellod  matter  to  "bicli 
conditions  pave  different  characters;  tho  amygda- 


•bape  of'the  mass  was  uneien,  and  while  tlic  thinner  por- 
tion was,  in  consequence  of  more  rapid  cooling,  vitreous,  the 
thicker  was  slony,  the  one  state  passing  into  the  other.  It 
was  obsened  that  numerous  spheroids  had  been  formed, 
snmelimcs  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  railialed  with 
distinct  fibres,  the  laller  also  forming  concentric  coats  when 
circumstances  were  fnvoumble  to  such  an  nrriin«enient. 
When  the  temperature  bad  been  suflicicntly  conlinnwl,  the 
centres  of  the  spheroids  became  compact  before  tbty  attuiiicd 
the  diaracler  of  liidf  an  inch.  When  '  two  sphctoiils  eamo 
into  contact  no  penetration  ensued,  but  the  two  bodies  be- 
came  mutually  compressed  and  separated  by  n  plane,  well 
defined  and  invested  with  a  rusty  colour,'  and  when  several 
met  they  furmcd  prisma. 

The  foHowing  are  Mr.  Gregory  Watt"*  inferences  from 
these  facts :— '  In  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber in  superficial  extent,  but  only  one  in  height,  of  im|iene- 
Irable  spheroids,  witli  nearly  etiuidistnnt  centres,  if  their 
peripheries  should  come  in  contact  in  the  same  pli 


BASNET,  waa  a  light  hel. 
mot,  BO  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin,  generally 
without  a  visor,  though,  from  difi'erent  quotations  of  the  term 
badnex  li  vMeret,  cited  by  Uucange  (G/otior.  fbl.  Iranc. 
ad  M.  1681,  p.  4ii)  from  ChronicUi  and  Bomancu  f/  IM 
Thirteenth  and  Fuurleenlh  Centuries,  it  appeata  that  the 
visor  occasionally  accompanied  it.  So  in  the  Hitlonf  V 
VaiifJimy  wo  have  '  Item  duos  baslEnetot  cum  viseriu,  ii. 
sol.  vi. den.-  (Meyricks  Crit.  Inquiry  into  AntitrU  Amiour, 
vol.  iii.  Glosa.)  „  ,   . 

Finchet,  says  Grose  <it  should  be  tauthet,  OrtgineiOM 
Chemlien.Armoiries,  ct  Heruux,  8vo.  Patis.  1606,p.  42, b.), 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  lighter  sort  of  helmet  ibat 
did  not  cover  tile  face,  and  says  be  finds  that  the  knighw 
often  exchanged  their  helmets  for  baseincts  when  much 
Ihtigued,  and  wishing  to  ease  and  icficsh  themscK-es,  at  a 
lime  when  they  eould  not  with  propriety  ro  unarmed. 

Uascinels  were  worn  in   the  reigns  of   Edwards  Ii,  and 


thai  their  mutual  action  wuuld  form  lliom  i  j[|   „„j   Ricliard  II.  by  most  of  the  Ennlish   inrantry,  ■ 

into  hexagons ;  and  if  these  were  resitted  below,  and  there  |  ^^^  ^^  repeatedly  seen  in  the  rolls  uf  parliament  and  olbet 

_! 1 .u„-.   It  <n_n.<i  ori.,»ii.-..lBfi..         j^jjg ;.„i„      ic™.  r^nvui'a  Trrntisr  ntt  Anlitnt  Armour. 


0  opposing  cause  above  them,  it  seems  eriually  clea 


o  Grose's  Treatise  on  Anlienl  A 


that  Ibcy  would  extend  thoir  dimensions  upwards,  and  thus  .  _j(^  \jsd&.  1786,  pp.  10,  11.) 

form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  length  might  be  indefinitely  I       gj^  Samuel  Meyri<:k,  in  his  En^raetd  IHuttrattoiu  tf 

re.  or  visicra  of  the  lime  tl 


greater  than  their  diameters.    The  farther  the  c.\treinilii 
of  the  radii  were  removed  from  thetenlrclhc  (rrealerwoul-l 
he  their  approach  to  parallelism;  and  the  structure  would     ,^,^„„,„ 
be  finally  propagated  by  nearly  parallel  fibres,  still  keeping     Henry  \'. 
within  the  limits  of  the  hexagonal  prism  with  which  their        BASE, 
incipient  formaiion  commenced;  and  the  prisms  might  thus        B4SE 
•hoot  to  an  indefinite  length  into  tho  undixturbcil  central     i,,^.  ^^^., 
mass  of  the  fluid,  till  iheir  structure  was  deranged   by  the 
8uucrii)r  inltuenee  of  a  counteracting  cause.'    {.Obierraliims 
onHitmll,  4^.;  Phil.  Trant.,  IBOJ.) 

According  to  this  theory,  which  is  eerlamly  the  best 
hitherto  framed  to  account  for  the  columnar  slruclurc  of  lia- 
ELill.  tho  irrogularilv  of  the  prisms  wuuld  obviously  depend 
upon  the  unetjnal  distances  of  llie  centres  of  the  sphoiviils. 
and  the  consequent  unequal  pressure ;  and  it  is  further  in- 
ferred that  the  joints  sometimes  obseirable  in  basaltic  co- 
lumns corresi>ond  with  the  coiipculric  coats  noticed  above. 
Two  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  cnluuinnr  basalt 
tiiclierto  discovered  are  found  in  the  Briii-h  ishiiids,  one  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland  [see  Giant's  I.- AifKiV-w],  and 
the  oilier  among  the  Hebrides  [see  SrAFKA].    The  largest 

eolunins  yet  observed  are  found  at  Faiihcad  -'  ■'-  ■■■ 

place,  where,  according  to  the  accurate  mc 
some  by  the  Ordnance  trigonometrical   survey 
they  arc  317  feet  in  height,  the   sides  of  Ihes 
prisms  occasionally  measuring  S  feet. 

Some  non- column ar  basalts  present  no  trace  of  any  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  parts,  while  others  show  a  globular 
sinicturc,  so  that  when  tho  rock  becoraci  much  decjiiipiised 
it  lias  the  appearance  of  numerous  bombsbclbt  and  cannon- 
balls  ccmenletl  together  by  a  ferruginous  substance.  This 
(■lobular  structure  is  sometimes  also  apparent  when  the  dc- 
coniiHisition  of  the  rock  has  not  been  eonsidcrable,  beinji 
well  exhit'iled  in  the  concentric  arrangement  of  coats  of 
basalt  Mund  centres  at  variable  distances  from  each  other,  in 
the  manner  reprosented  beneath. 


the  fui 
L'lit  of 
'  of  Ireland, 
these  enormous 


Aiitimit  Armn  and  Armour,  \ 

tiascinct  with  its  ventuille,  bavicL..  —  

IlichanI  II. ;  and  pi.  Ixxiv.  fig-  i-,  a  bascitiet  of  the  tune  of 

Architecture.    [See  Column.] 
Husic,  from  Bi'iaic  (basis),  the  base  or  roundatton. 
bether  vocal  or  instrumental.    This  »(ri  is 


Other  basalt!  are  amygdiloidal,  containing  a  variety  of    in  the  i 


Suently  writ — — . „,,  , 

y  the  pronunciatiiin,  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  tbe  ortbft 
graphy  here  adopted,  which  is  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Johnsm 
ondothcr  high  authorities.  •Thefc(«f,'sayBRoiuiBeau,'iith» 
most  important  of  i>arts,  the  whole  harmony  i»  founded  on 
it ;  hence  it  is  a  maxim  with  musicians,  that  when  tho  baia 
is  gootl  tho  harmony  is  rarely  iilhcrwiac.'  M.  Subier  adapts 
this  opinion ;  and  we  do  not  differ  from  (wo  such  aUc,  iurti 
philosophical  writera,  without  having  duly  eoniidetcd  tbe 
qucKtion.  But  if  by  the  wonls  most  important  a  meant 
that  which  can  least  Iw  dispensed  with,  then  both  ouuredly 
are  in  error,  for  the  highest  part  or  melody  it,  unquoitioa- 
ably,  the  most  essential.  It  is  the  theme,  the  aubject.  with- 
out which  the  other  parts,  however  numerous,  are  u&intalli- 
gible.  It  being  unilerstood  that  we  are  not  spcakinK  "f 
instrumental  accompaniments,  such  as  violin,  flute,  &*-, 
which,  in  tho  score,  are  fhsijuently  obow  the  higbnt  we 
part  or  melody.  In  composition  in  two  parU  tha  tyio  find* 
it  more  difficult  to  write  a  correct  baao  than  a  toletable 
melody,  but  to  the  sound  musician  tbo  subject  «e&  inter- 
mediatc  parts  re<|uire  more  thought  than  the  base. 

BASE,  or  BASS,  a  name  somotuncs  gi*-en  to  the  Tiotai- 
cello. 
BASE-CLEK.    fSi-e  Clef.] 
BASK.  CONTINUED.    [See  Contimukd  Bawi.] 
BASE.  IMUBLE.     [See  Dot;BLi!  Babk.] 
BASE,  FIGURED.     [.Sec  FmukKD  Bask.] 
BASE,     FUNDAMENTAL.       [See    Fhwdambotii 
Bass.1 

BASE,  GROUND.     [See  Gbouiid  Basb.] 

BASE,  THOROUGH.    [Sco  Thohough  B*si.] 

BASE  VOICE,  the  lowest  male  voice,  the  usual  wmpaia 

of  which  is  from  n  or  f.  below  the  base  staff,  to  d  or  ■  anra 

I  it :  but  some  few  voices  exceed  the  limits  here  asugned, 

1  nnd  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  tho  rule.    Handd, 

ria  '  Fra  I'ombrc,'  iu  his  opera  of  Satarmn,  exMla 
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from  the  singer  a  compass  of  two  octaves— from  f  above  the 
staff  to  F  below ;  and  Purcell,  in  his  anthem,  'They  that 
^odown  to  the  sen  in  ships,'  altogether  mistaking  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'down/  and  in  a  wretched  endeavour  to 
express  descent,  writes  for  the  base  a  run  of  notes  from  d 
ab  ive  to  d  below  the  staff. 

BASE^CLKS,  a  town  and  commune  of  the  province  of 
Hainault  in  Bels^ium,  hounded  on  the  nurth  by  the  com- 
munes of  Thumaidc.  AVadelincourt,  and  Elli^nies  St.  Anne: 
on  the  east  by  Qui' vauc amps  ;  on  the  south  by  Blaton ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Peruwelz.   The  inliabitants  of  this  commune, 
who  in  1831  amounted  to  2275  persons,  reside  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  town.     The  soil  vanes  in  different  parts  of  the 
commune.   In  some  places  a  friable  <'lay,  in  others vci^ctable 
mould  mixed  with  sand,  a  lii;ht  sand  containing  flints,  or  a 
heath,  arc  met  with.     The  principal  vef^etable  productions 
are — wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats,  trefoil,  and  raiw.     The  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  is  carefully  conducted,  and  the  more  pro- 
ductive lands  are  constantly  in  crop.     Considerable  (piarries 
of  compact,  blue  limestone  are  worked :  the  stones  are  used 
for  pavinjj,  and  for  other  common  purposes,  the  chippin{^s 
bein^  converted  into  lime,  which  is  much  used  for  dressing; 
the  land,  as  well  as  for  buildinr^  purposes.     Another  de- 
scription of  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  Basecles  marble 
has  been  (riven,  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  capable  of 
ret'eivini^  a  hi^h  polish  :  it  is  used  for  paving  the  interior  of 
buildinf^.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  com- 
mune in  this  stone  and  in  lime. 

(Meisser's  DictioJinaire  Gcographiqtie  de  la  Province  de 
Htv'naut,  1833.) 

BASEL,  CANTON    OF,    extends  about  twenty-three 
miles  in  lenj^th  from  N.W.   to  S.E.,  and  about  fourteen  in 
its  greatest  breadth.   Its  form  is  very  irregular,  being  much 
narrowed  about  the  middle  of  its  leng:th  by  a  projection  of  the 
territor}'  of  Solcure  on  one  side,  and  a  bend  made  by  the 
Rhine  on  the  other,  which  reduces  its  breadth  at  that  point 
to  alniut  three  miles.     It  contains,  according  to  Franscini's 
Stiitf8fics.{  182  7),  about  270  English  square  miles  (Dr.  Neige- 
baur,  in  1831,  states  the  area  at  only  180  square  miles),  and 
about  53,000  inhabitants  :  in  1 774  it  only  numbered  38.500.  [ 
The  greater  part  of  the  canton  lies  upon  or  between  the 
lateral  offsetii  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  the  principal  ridge  of  i 
which,  called  Ilauenstein  and  Schaflniatt,  divides  the  south- 1 
cm  part  of  the  canton  from  Solcure.  The  hi<;hest  summit  of  i 
the  Hauenstein,  on  the  road  fnmi  Soleure  to  Basle,  is  nearly 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  point 
of  th(*  S(*haffmatt  is  about  4,<K)0.     The  northern  part  of  the 
canton  slopes  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  fonns  a 
plain  round  (he  town  of  Basel.     This  part  of  the  territory  is 
very  fi-rlile  in  corn  and  wine :  the  rest  abounds  in  rich  pas- 
tures, whieli  feed  about  12,0u0  head  of  lar^e  cattle,  and  as 
many  sheep.     The  Rhine  supplies  gtw^d  flsli  in  abundance. 
The  other  river  of  the  canton  is  the  Birs,  which  rises  in  the 
Miinster  Thai,  in  the  former  Bish(»pric  of  Basel,  enters  the 
canton  at  /^2sch.  passes  by  the  fi<.-ld  of  St.  Jacob,  memorable 
for  the  battle  between  the  Swiss  and  the  French  in  1444, 
and  joins  the  Rhine   about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Basel.     It  is  a  mountain  river,  rapid,  and  subject  to 
sudden  floods. 

The  Canton  of  Basel  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  two  of 
which,  namely  Richen  and  Klein  Iluningen,  are  north  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  others,  Farns[iurg,  Ilomburg,  Waldenburg, 
Munchenstein  and  Liechstall,  are  south  of  that  river.  These 
districts  were  each  i^overned  byan  ober^•ogt  or  bailli  appointed 
by  the  councds,  two- fifths  of  the  deputies  of  which  were 
elected  by  the  rountry.  The  country  people  bavin;:  re- 
volted in  I.!<31.  demanded  to  have  the  nominatiim  of  two- 
thirrls  of  the  dcpiitii>s ;  the  town  proix)Bed  to  give  them  one- 
half,  and  four  more,  but  this  was  refused  by  the  country. 
Town  and  countiy  rarried  on  a  sort  of  petty  warfare  for 
two  years,  inlliriiiiir  considerable  injury  upon  each  other, 
until  through  tlu;  inttTfiTcnre  of  the  Diet  a  separation  t(.K)k 
pla<e  in  Xni'.),  by  which  the  town  of  Basel,  with  the  two 
small  districts  imrth  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  Ki  the  ;<«)Utli  ailj"iniu«;  its  walls,  forms  a  separate 
state  or  rej)ultlic  t  ailed  IJascl  Town  :  the  rest  of  the  canti>n. 
composed  ol  tlie  live  larirer  districts,  forms  another  republic 
railed  Basel  l.'ountry,  with  Liei*h<^t all.  a  town  of  about  3.000 
inhabitants  fir  it-t  rapital.  Each  of  these  two  states  scnd^ 
it4  deputies  to  the  Ifdvetie  Diet,  but  the  two  have  only  one 
vote  l>et ween  them,  and  if  they  do  not  n«^ree  llievote  is  null, 
M  ii  aKo  tlu*  case  witli  regard  to  the  f.'antons  of  Appenzell 
i^nd  Unterwaldfii.     Th»;  deputies  of  Basel  Country  took  their  ' 


seats  in  the  Diet  of  1834.    The  population  of  Basel  Town 
and  its  territory  is  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
Basel  Country  about  33,000.    All  the  manufacturers,  the 
capitalists,  and  the  principal  traders  ar*  in  the  town  of  Basel ; 
the  other  part  is  entirely  agricultural.    The  funds  of  the 
university,  the  church,  and  school  endowments  have  been 
divided  between  the  two  fractions  of  the  canton.  The  library 
of  the  university,  which  contained  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  volumes,  has  been  likewise  divided.     Tlie  public 
revenue  of  the  whole  canton,  previous  to  the  separation,  was 
4.3fi,000  Swiss  francs,  or  alwut  27,000/.  sterling.     The  reli- 
gion of  nine-tenthsof  the  people,  both  in  town  and  country, 
is  the  Protestant,  accordinjj  to  the  Helvetic  confession  of 
faith.     The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss-Gennan,  but 
Frenrh  is  generally  understtv^l  in  the  tovn,  and  aNo  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.     The  territory  of  Basel  Town 
borders  on  France  on  the  west,  and  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  on  the  north.     Basel  Country  bonlcrs  on  the  Cantons 
of  Soleure  and  Aargan  ;  the  Rhine  divides  it  on  the  north 
fn»m  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Bnden.     The  education  of  tho 
rural  districts  has  been  till  now  very  much  neglected,  and  tho 
country  people  are  acconlingly  among  the  rudest  in  Switzer- 
land. (Gen^rtiphiiif'/irs  Jj'.n'cori  der  Sr/itreiz :  Ebel,  Manuel 
dii    Toifai^cur:    "[y^viiXoXo,  ^Smzzera  Orridentale.) 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  the  capital  of  tho  Swiss 
canton  of  the  same  name,  contains  within  its  walls  the  site 
of  the  antient  Basilia,  built  by  Valentinian  I.  After  the 
deM ruction  of  Aupusta  Rauract^rum  in  a.d.  450,  of  which 
some  ruins  are  still  to  l>e  seen  at  Augst  two  leagues  from 
Basel,  this  town  gradually  rose  into  consequence.  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see.  In  917  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  Masryars;  but  although  it  suffered  at  later  dates 
repeatedly  from  the  plague,  and  in  1336  from  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a  conflagration  that 
lasted  eight  days,  and  almost  destroyed  the  whole  town, 
^et  it  alwavs  recovered  from  these  disasters,  and  main- 
tainod  its  rank  as  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire.  Its 
brave  citizens  successfully  resiste<l  the  sunrounding  nobility. 
In  the  year  1400  the  University  of  Basel  was  established, 
after  the  citizens  bud  obtained  ])crmission  by  a  bull  from 
PoiHj  Pius  II.  The  internal  dissensions  which  had  dis- 
tracted it  having  also  subsided,  Basel  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  small  territory. 
In  1501  it  entered  tho  Swiss  con fe<leracy,  being  then  the 
most  flourishing]^  town  of  Switzerland,  and  an  important 
trading  place.  In  consequence  of  the  town  adopting  (1527) 
reformed  principles,  the  bishop  left  it,  from  which  time  it 
has  been  entirely  independent.  But  down  tf>  the  latent 
times  its  population  has  gradually  diminished,  whieh  circum- 
stance has  Deen  partly  ascribed  to  the  almost  complete  exclu- 
sion of  strangers  from  becoming  burghers  of  Basel,  and  none 
but  burghers  being  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  that  city. 
From  1431  till  1448  Basel  was  the  seat  of  a  great  coun- 
cil. During  the  sixteenth  century  numerous  editions  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  other  works,  were 
printed  in  this  town.  In  the  year  1795  the  peace  between 
France  and  Prussia,  and  France  and  Spain,  was  concluded 
within  its  walls. 

Basel,  still  the  largest,  though  not  the  most  populous  and 
the  richest  town  in  Switzerland,  is  situated  in  47*'  33'  37'' 
N.  lat.,  and  about  7^  .35'  £.  long.,  at  an  elevation  uf 
about  800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  point  'where 
the  Rhine  changes  itji  western  into  a  northern  cimrse. 
The  Rhine  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Great  and  Little 
(Gross  and  Klein)  Basel,  which  are  connected  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is 
built  on  rather  uneven  ground.  The  whole  town  con- 
tains 2125  houses,  and  16,800  inhabitants.  moiiCly  of  the 
reformed  religion  :  in  former  timet  they  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  that  number.  Some  parts  of  the  ti>wn 
have  still  an  antient  appearance.  The  streets  of  Great 
Basel  are  mostly  confined  and  crooked  ;  in  the  suburbs  and 
Little  Ba!»el  they  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  fifty- 
three  public  fountains  in  tho  town,  many  adorned  with 
w<>rks  of  antient  sculpture.  The  fountain  in  the  fiAh- 
market  is  consideretl  one  of  the  finest  smaller  monuments 
of  Gothic  ari'hitecture  in  Switzerland.  Of  the  churches 
the  Miinster  (cathedral),  which  stands  in  an  elcvate<l  part 
of  the  town,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  built  in  10I9, 
and  contain**,  among  other  monuments,  the  tumbufKras- 
nins.  Its  two  steeples  an»  each  205  feet  high.  Adjxininv; 
to  it  is  the  great  hall  in  whieh  the  coimcil  of  Basel  lield  its 
sittings,  and  n  fine  cb>i^ter.    The  town-house  ronlains  Iwq 
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ingfi  and  findy-omBtnenteil  halli.  In  the  uTDoury  ia  the 
CMt  of  mtdX  of  Charles  the  Riuh,  a  trtiph;  of  the  But- 
gundian  wur.  Tlie  town  has  several  flne  public  buildinf;s, 
amonft  which  are  the  poat'OllIru,  the  casino,  and  the  theatn:, 
built  in  an  elegant  ilylc.  Manv  privure  hnunci  equal  in 
heauty  and  internal  eleanlincHs  tlmae  of  the  hesl  town*  in 
Europe,  and  remind  u»  of  Holland.  The  citizena  of  Baiel 
arc  remarkable,  above  all  allien  in  Switzerland,  fur  grave 
deportment  and  busincis-like  haliiti. 

The  Pfali  (Pulatium),  near  the  Miinsler,  whirh  is  a  ter- 
race railed  on  a  vnll  sevent)  -Ave  feet  above  tlie  Rhine,  and  | 
planted  with  hone-eheitnut  trees,  conimnnds  a  beautiful 
proapeet  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  country.  BcMiles 
the  univerailv  Basel  hsi  many  e«tabli4hmeiil<  of  education. 
The  evani^licQl  mimoni-temmar  (miiuionary  colle|{e), 
Mlabliahed  in  ISIlii  has  already  its  italiont  in  soulhern 
Ruiiia  and  in  India.  Of  the  Heveral  public  and  private 
libroisei,  the  univertity  library  ia  the  moiit  remarkable,  and 
contain*  a  collection  of  paintinf^,  drawini;:*,  and  wood- 
euti  by  Holbein.  There  i«  a  botDnical  ^rdcn,  and  aeieral 
eharitable  inititutioni  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  tranait  traile  employs  many  hands.  Buiiness  in  hills  of 
exchange,  anil  Ihe  wine  and  book  trade  arc  also  considerable. 
About  SOOO  looms  are  employed  in  manufocturinf;  silk  rib- 
bons. The  pnper  oF  Bate!  was  formerly  more  celebrated,  as 
there  irtt  less  rompelition.  There  are  likewiiie  large  tan- 
neriet,  tubacco  manufactories,  &c. 

Basel  ia  the  birthplaceorEuler,oFJaraes,  John, and  Daniel 
Bernouilli,  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  eontends  with  the  Bavarian 
towni  of  Griinaladt  and  Augsburf;  for  being  the  birthplaee 
ofHulbuin.  {Communicationfrom  Zurich,  Suntxerland.) 

BASEL.  COUNCIL  Of^     (See  Councils.] 

BASEMENT,  in  architecture,  is  the  lowest  stor^  of  a 
huilding,  fiirming  the  base  of  a  private  house  or  pubhc  edl- 
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Oce.  Thia  feature  of  a  building  should  poaaeis  axtaiwajr 
the  character  of  strength ;  and.  accordingly,  in  the  den^ia 
of  Palladio,  and  the  other  great  master*  of  the  Italian 
school,  we  And  that  the  basement  has  a  massive  appearanea; 
capable  of  sustaining  the  order  or  orders  which  are  oftan 
placed  alKive  it.  In  cfliUceB  used  as  dwellingit  the  baaemant 
i*  high ;  hut  in  churches  anri  other  public  buildings  it  is 
usually  kept  low.  Some  basements  are  as  high  in  propor* 
tion  as  the  Uoor  or  star>'  placed  above  il,  while  others  ere  not 
more  than  a  third  or  a  hair  of  the  height.  The  proportiani 
of  basements  vary  according  to  the  con^'enienne*  requiitd 
in  the  lower  story,  or  to  the  importanrr  attai'hed  to  the  floer 
or  lloors  which  they  may  support.  Sir  William  Chambai, 
in  his  Civil  Arehiterturr,  gives  rules  for  the  [.ittportiana  of 
the  parts  formini;  the  characteristic  fbaturea  of  tha  bass- 
ment,  but  at  Ihc  same  time  he  admits  that '  the  proportina 
of  these  basements  are  not  flxed,'  but  depend  chiefly  od  tha 
nature  of  the  apartments  forming  the  ground-floDr.  '  Id 
Italy,'  he  says,  '  where  the  summer  babitaliona  are  v 


is  equal  to  that  of  the  order  placed  thereon;  and  at  the 
Thicne,  in  the  same  city,  its  neight  exceeds  twa-thirda  of 
that  of  the  order,  although  it  be  almoat  of  a  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  contain  two  stories;  but  at  the  VjlU  Capr»  and  at 
the  Loco  Arsieri,  both  near  Vicenia,  the  basement  is  only 
half  the  height  of  the  order,  because  in  both  Ibeaa  the 
ground-noor  consists  of  nothing  but  offices.'  (TVeaftse  tm 
Civil  Arc fii lecture,  by  Sir  William  Chambers.)  Theaa  fiur 
works  enumerated  present  di&Tcnt  proportions,  and  an  all 
from  the  designs  of  Palladio. 

The  edifice  at  Whitehall,  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  have 
both  a  low  basement    In  batemmtt  tha  muoniy  k  usually 
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raslical«d  and  Ml  upon  a  plinth,  on  which  there  is  aome- 
timei  e  moulded  base;  the  upper  part  of  the  basement  is 
surmounted  with  a  broad  band,  under  which,  at  times, 
mouldings  ara  employed.  A  cornice  is  also  used  occa- 
aionally  instead  of  the  band. 

In  tike  beautifiil  palaces  of  Rome  and  Florence  the  basa- 
Kents  are  finely  proportioned.    For  geometncal  rapresanta- 
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da  Florence.  The  publUhed  designs  of  Palladio,  VifoM, 
and  Scamozzi,  may  also  be  coninlled  with  advaataga  by  Aa 
student  in  architecture. 

In  the  edifices  of  aniiqui^  the  buement  is  nanally  tor, 
and  intended  to  support  an  oider  of  Otdnmni.    TIw  nm^ 
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tnents  of  Lyaicrales  and  Philopappus  at  Athens  are,  how- 
ever, examples  of  hi^h  haifcments. 
BASHA.     [See  Pasha.] 

BASHAN  (\\£;2,  and  lltfin  /^r/i7<?  soir),  is  called  hy  the 
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Septuagint  Baerav,  by  Eusebius  BaffavlTic,  by  Josephus  and 
Ptolemy  Baravaia  (Batanica).  The  last  form  arose  from 
the  Aramooan  pronunciation  ]ri21  Bathan,  tor  ]t£^^  Bashan, 
m  Samaritan  ]^in^  Bathanin.  Bashan  belonged  to  Gilead 
in  the  widest  sense  (Jos.  xiii.  30,  31),  but  in  a  stricter  sense 
it  was  distinguished  from  and  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead 
(Jos.  xvii.  I,  5,  XX.  8;  2  Kings  x.  33;  Micah  vii.  14.). 
Bashan  comprehended  Golan  and  its  territor>'  (Deut.  iv.  43  ; 
Jos.  xxi.  27),  and  bordereil  in  the  north  upon  the  Syrian 
districts  Geshuri  and  Mauchathi :  in  the  south  it  did  not 
reach  to  the  river  J abbok.  (Deut.  iii.  13-10.)  Its  western 
boundary  was  the  Jordan,  and  the  eastern  limits  are  unde- 
fined. Bashan  or  Batancca  is  now  called  til  Bottein  or 
Belad  Erbad,  a  district  south  of  Dicholan  and  west  of 
Ilauran.  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  have  described  in  their 
travels  the  geology  of  El  Bottein. 

Bashan  was  a  kingdom  under  Amoritish  sovereigns  who 
resided  in  Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei.  (Deut.  i.  4  ;  Jos.  ix.  10, 
xii.  4.)  Og  was  the  last  khig  of  the  Amoritish  dynasty. 
In  the  battle  of  Edrei.  about  the  year  145'2  B.C.,  the  Israel- 
ites smote  Og,  with  his  sons,  and  all  his  people,  until  there 
was  none  left  alive ;  and  they  possessed  his  land.  (Num.  xxi. 
33-35.)  Moses  gave  Bashan  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Deut  iii.  13),  B.C.  1451.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  cora  Bashan  l>elonged  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Phi- 
lippus  (Joseph.  Antiquit.  xv.  10,  1,  xviii.  4,  6;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6,  3),  and  afterwards  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Agrippa  II. 
{Antiquit,  xx.  7,  1 .)  The  fertile  plains  of  Bashan  produced 
men  of  such  uncommon  stature,  that  it  was  called  the 
land  of  giants.  (Deut.  iii.  13.)  The  oaks,  sheep,  and  oxen 
were  proverbially  fine.  (Isa.  ii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  G  ;  Zach. 
xi.  2:  compare  jer.  1.  19;  Mich.  vii.  11 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14; 
Ps.  xxii.  13 — in  tho  English  Bible  verse  12,  but  in  Hebrew 
verso  13.)  These  plains  are  intersected  by  basalt  ridges, 
which  are  prolohgations  of  the  Antilibanus,  rlio  mountains 
of  which  being  higher  than  Ziou  arc  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  15,  16;  *The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan; 
an  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan.  Why  lean  ye,  ye  high 
hills?  this  is  the  hill  which  God  desircth  to  dwell  in;  yea, 
the  Lonl  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever.'  It  appears  from  variuus 
ruins  that  the  towns  of  Bashan  were  chielly  built  on  heights. 
PorphvriuH  was  a  native  of  Batansca. 

BASHEK  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  five  islands  and  four 
ro4'ky  islets,  lying  between  Luzon,  the  great  Philippine 
island,  and  Foriposa,  between  20°  and  21°  N.  lat.,  and  in 
122^  E.  long.  The  five  islands,  which  are  inhabited,  were 
named  by  Danipier,  who  visited  tliem,  Bashee,  Orange, 
(vrout,  Monmouth,  and  Grafton  Islands.  The  name  of 
BiLsheo  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  addiction  of  the 
I)  at  Ives  to  tho  use  of  a  spirituous  liquor  which  they  distil 
from  rice  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  which 
liquor  the  name  of  Bashee  is  applied.  Tho  inhabitants  are 
u  strong  athletic  race,  very  inoffensive  in  their  manners. 
Dampier  gives  a  favourable  account  of  their  civility. 

The  Spaniards  were  induced  to  take  possession  of  these 
ihl.mds  in  1783,  from  observing  that  tho  inhabitants  were 
accu'^tomed  to  wear  thick  golden  wire  as  an  ornament 
The  metal  of  which  this  wire  was  made  is  washed  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 
Thu  medium  of  exchange  in  these  islands  formerly  was  iron, 
but  the  natives  have  since  learned  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  fn)m  their  Eun)pean  neighlmurs. 

I'he  governor  resides,  with  a  small  C8tablii<hment  of 
soldiers  and  ec<Tlesiastics,  on  Grafton  Inland,  on  tho  western 
side  of  which  U  a  gtxnl  anchoring- ground..  The  islands  are 
plentifully  supplic<l  with  water,  and  profluce  sugar-canes, 
plantains,  yams,  and  other  vegetables.  They  likewise  con- 
tain numerous  Ihx^ks  of  goats,  and  a  great  abundance  of 
hogs. 

(Dampicr's  Voya{it\<t :  Meares'  l't,ya^fi  to Nnotka  Sound ; 
Hamilton's  hUmt  India  (^iz**ttf*'r.) 

BASHKIRS,  or  more  correctly  BASHKURS.  Tlie 
province  of  Orenburg,  which  lies  between  the  provinces  of 
Tobfilsk.  Perm.  Vjatka,  Kasan,  Ssimbirsk,  Ssaratoff,  and 
Astrachan,  and  adjoins  tho  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and 
is  bunlered  by  the  Caspian,  is  separated  from  the  steppe  of  the 
Kirgis-Cossacks  hy  the  Ural,  (Ji,  and  Oby,  and  is  principally 


inliabited  by  what  arc  termed  military  tribes.  Tlie  Orenburg 
line  extends  2000  versts  (about  132u  miles)  from  Sverino- 
golovsk  to  Gurjew,  meeting  the  boundary  of  Siberia  in  the 
north  and  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  in  the  south.  This  line, 
by  which  the  Russian  provinces  are  separated  ft'om  the 
Iwirgis-Cossack  territory,  describes  at  the  same  time  a  zig- 
zag, of  which  Sverinogolovsk,  Orsk,  and  Gurjew  form  the 
prominent  points  on  the  Kirgis  side.  Tlie  occupation  and 
maintenance  of  this  line  is  the  principal  duty  assigned  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  Cossacks  of 
Orenburg  and  the  Ural,  the  Bashkirs,  Meshtshuses,  and 
Teptars,  in  conjunction  with  twelve  battalions  of  infantr)-, 
a  portion  of  whom  are  settled  as  colonists  in  these  regions. 
In  maps  this  line  appears  to  be  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
forts ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  settlements  along  it  are  terrae<l 
kreposts,  or  forts,  though  they  are  nothing  but  ordinary 
open  villages ;  nor  are  there  more  than  two  or  three  spots, 
besides  Orenburg,  which  possess  either  walls  or  ditches. 
The  colonies  of  Cossacks  are  placed  between  these  kreposts, 
and  the  communication  between  tliem  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  piquets  and  patroles,  stationed  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  each  other,  at  signal  posts  covered  with 
straw.  Independently  of  a  few  tracts  held  by  the  crown, 
or  by  Cossacks,  nobles,  manufacturers,  or  private  persons, 
the^i'hole  of  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and  some  portions 
of  the  adjacent  provinces,  belong  to  the  Bashkirs ;  setting 
aside  the  political  subdivision  of  their  territory  into  circles, 
it  is  distributed  into  cantons,  clanships,  jurtes,  and  villages. 
The  cantons  are  twelve  in  number ;  of  these  the  three  first 
and  smallest  lie  within  the  province  of  Perm,  and  an  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  eleventh  within  that  of  Vjatka. 
According  to  their  present  constitution,  each  canton,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  duties  which  its  inhabitants  have  to  dis- 
charge in  the  Qeld,  is  subject  to  a  Bashkir  elder ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  under  the  regular  civil  authorities. 
In  this  particular  their  constitution  varies  from  the  Cossack 
system,  though  they  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  tlie  latter 
with  regard  to  rank  and  duties.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from 
what  source  the  Bashkirs  derive  their  descent ;  thcv  ore 
Mohammedan  Sunnites,  speak  the  Tartar  dialect,  call  tnem- 
selves  Bashkurst  shave  their  heads,  wear  a  small  vest  terini- 
iiating  in  a  ]K>int  behind,  a  high  llat-crowned  cap,  an  outer 
garment  like  an  Asiatic  sleeping-robe  with  a  girdle,  and  carry 
a  pike  and  bow  and  quiver  :  those  who  are  able  to  obtain  a 
sabre,  wear  it;  but  fire-arms  are  a  rarity  among  them, 
although  one-half  of  such  as  are  upon  active  service  are 
re(|uired  to  provide  themselves  with  them.  Little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  these  people,  for  we  have  scarcely  anjr 
reconl  of  them  l)efore  the  date  of  their  subjection  by  the 
Czar  John  the  Terrible.  There  exists,  however,  a  tradition 
among  them,  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Buriates,  a 
Mongolian  race,  who  live  about  the  banks  of  the  Irkutsk, 
and  that  their  ancestors  were  driven  out  by  invaders  from  the 
south,  and,  taking  a  south-westerly  course  across  the  Ural 
mountains,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  those  mountains.  The 
received  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  the 
Nogay -Tartars,  though  most  Asiatics  call  them  *  Ishtiaks  ;* 
and  sonic,  again,  consider  tliem  to  be  the  *Bash-uru'  (Bain- 
bypy,  Russ.),  great  thio\'es  or  good-for-nothing  fellows,  who 
remained  behind  when  the  Nogays  abandoned  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ural  mountains  and  settled  farther  in  A^ia. 
Physically  and  psychologically  there  is,  at  all  events,  unde- 
niable evidence  that  the  Bashkirs  form  a  race  Itetween  the  Fins 
and  Turks :  the  Fin,  indeed,  has  a  decided  Mongolian  cast 
of  features,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bashkirs,  after 
all,  are  of  Turco-Mongolian  origin.  The  land  which  they 
inhabit  is  full  of  mountains  and  forests,  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  luxuriant  pastures,  and  an  incalculable  store  of  sub- 
terraneous wealth,  if  that  can  indeed  bo  called  subter- 
raneous wealth  which  lies  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
that  the  largest  masses  of  gold  which  have  e\'er  been  found, 
and  of  which  the  heaviest  weight  288  ounces  3  KJ^^ins,  have 
been  met  with  immediately  l^k)w  the  grass.  The  climate 
is  in  general  fine  and  liealthy,  though  the  winter  is  long 
and  somewhat  severe.  The  expanse  of  waste  along  the 
eaatern  frontier,  however,  renders  the  climate  in  that  direc- 
tion inhospitable.  The  summer  is  exceedingly  lioc,  and  ita 
heats  convert  the  Buran  or  whirlwind,  which  prevails  when 
the  thermometer  standi  above  97"*  of  Fahrenheit,  into  a 
dreadful  soourffe.  by  which  numbora  of  human  beingi  Iom 
their  lives.  This  sirocco  ia  almost  insupportable,  from  tho 
duat  and  heat  by  which  it  is  aceompaniea  ;  but  it  does  not 
tpmd  into  the  interior  of  tho  country.    The  unonnt  of  th« 
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Bashkir  male  population  appears,  according  to  Rut»clikau, 
to  have  been  106,176  in  1754,  but  no  very  accurate  enume- 
ration then  existed.  At  present,  the  twelve  Bashkir  can- 
tons contain  183,390  males,  viz. : — 


On  the  military  raQiter>roll 
DihchnrKt'il 
I'ntler  auti 
EcclMiMtics 

To'i.I 


OfRcpr«. 

lli>u 


3777 


Nun-com. 
15H6 
100 


1CH6* 


Piivutnt. 
68.657 
23.S41 


Totil. 
72.851 
24. UU 
84.134 
a. 293 


91, 4M  18;J,330 


This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  Meshtshures,  wlio 
inhabit  five  cantons  of  their  own.  the  Teptars,  \yho  form  two 
regiments,  or  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ])rovince  of  Oreu- 
burp ;  neither  does  it  comprise  the  Bushkiirs,  who  \\a\Q  mi- 
ffiated  to  Ssaratoff,  and  have  been  incorporatetl  with  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ural.  The  Bashkirs  do  not  pay  any  tax, 
but  they  arc  bound  to  provide  post-horses,  supply  men 
for  the  front  ior-conlons,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for 
any  foreign  service.  Their  liability  to  serve  be(;ins  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  closes  with  that  of  t5)rty-five.  Those 
in  the  remoter  cantons  have  a  journey  of  U])ward5  of  throe 
hundred  miles  to  perform  before  they  reach  the  frontier  line, 
where  they  either  bivouac,  or  live  under  mud  huts,  from  the 
16th  of  May  to  the  16th  of  November,  during  which  int/>r\'al 
only  the  inroads  of  the  Kirgises  are  to  be  apprehended. 
Their  pay  on  this  service  is  but  one  rouble  (about  He/.) 
monthly. 

Great  ii\justice  has  been  done  to  the  Bashkir;  a  summer's 
residence  in  his  society  would  go  far  to  correct  the  bad  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him.  In  spite  of  every  effort  made  by 
the  government  itself,  he  is  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  sub- 
altern authorities :  and  his  worst  vice  is  that  of  horse-stealing. 
Ho  does  not  much  regard  an  oath  sworn  upon  the  Koran  ; 
but  the  '  gumus,*  or  oath,  which  he  takes  over  the  grave  of 
his  elder,  is  held  inviolably  sacred.  The  Bashkirs  are  good 
horsemen,  but  indiiferent  soldiers.  They  cherish  an  inve- 
terate hatred  against  the  Cossacks,  whom  they  excel  both 
in  courage  and  muscular  power ;  and  though  the  expertest 
of  bowmen  (for  they  rarely  miss  a  mark  at  forty  paces  dis- 
tince),  their  weapons  are  inferior  to  tho!»e  of  the  tribes  in 
the  Caucasian  territories.  In  buttle,  the  Bashkir  usually 
brings  his  quiver,  which  hangs  behind,  in  front  of  his  breast, 
takes  two  arrows  between  bis  teeth,  and  lavs  two  others 
upon  his  bow,  which  he  discharges  one  after  the  other  with 
great  rapidity.  When  attacking,  he  presses  down  close  upon 
his  horse,  rushes  with  hidenus  yells  upon  his  foe,  his  arms 
and  neck  bare,  and.  after  he  has  shot  his  four  arrows,  thrusts 
impetuously  at  him  with  lance  in  rest.  The  Bashkir  horse 
is  in  some  esteem :  it  is  small,  strun<;,  and  durable ;  but  not 
to  be  compared,  in  general,  with  the  Cossa(*k  and  Kulmuck 
breeds.  1  he  majority  of  this  people  subsist  by  rearing  cattle, 
and  a  few  by  agriculture.  They  pass  the  winter  in  villages, 
living  in  clean  wooden  cabins ;  but  in  summer  not  a  soul  is 
to  be  found  in  them ;  all  are  abroad  with  their  herds  in  the 
open  Held,  dwelling  under  tents  of  felt.  Prepared  horses' 
milk  and  *  krut,'  a  kind  of  chee»e  as  hard  as  stone,  form 
their  principal  f(>o<l ;  and  they  never  fail  to  take  a  stock  of 
the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep  in  water,  when  thoy 
go  upon  service.  It  scn'es  them  for  a  length  of  time  in^^tcad 
of  bread  or  other  food.  Some  of  them  are  great  sportsmen, 
for  they  have  game  in  su)H?rabundance ;  and  the  use  of  the 
falcon  is  common  among  them. 

Their  customs  and  liahits  are  of  Tartar  origin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fumalu  dress,  which  is  evidently  Finnic  : 
their  hi<;h-priest  Resides  at  Ufa ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
military  chieftains,  but  for  nearly  a  century  past  have  shown 
themselves  good  subjects  of  the  Russian  rrown.  In  di.s]>o- 
sition,  they  are  faithful,  docile,  and  ready  to  oblige :  and 
the  traveller  may  range  across  the  country  with  as  much 
security  as  along  the  safest  road  in  Europe.  The  ukase  of 
J>532,  by  declarinu:  them  owners  of  the  gold-mines  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  upon  payment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  crown,  has  induced  private  indi- 
viduals to  take  leases  of  nearly  every  inch  of  the  land  in  that 
quarter,  on  the  simple  condition  of  paying  the  Bashkir  land- 
lord another  tenth  bv  way  of  rent.  (Extracted  fn:>m  a 
Report  made  by  Dr.  iJahl  of  ()renburg,  in  February ^  1834.) 

nASIL,  in  botany.     [SeeOcYMUM.] 

BASIL,  BASILrUS.  BishopofAncyra.A.D.  336,  was  or- 
dained to  that  otiice  by  the  bishops  of  the  Eusebian  party  in 
the  riMmi  «if  Martrellus.  whom  they  had  deposed  ;  but  Basil 
was  himself  excommiinicated  and  hisonlination  annulled  in 
the  Council  of  Sardica  in  347,  though  he  still  retained  the  see. 


In  35 1  he  attended  the  Second  Council  of  Sirmiuin»  wbmc  ha 
disputed  successfully  against  Photinus.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Arians,  but  was  still  considered  ss 
the  head  of  the  Semi- Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Sod 
was  similar  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  natuce,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege.  This  opinion  Basil  not  onlr  main- 
tained, but  procured  to  be  established  by  a  council  neld  at 
Ancyra  in  the  year  3.'i8 ;  and  subsequently  defended  it  both 
at  Seleuceia  and  Constantinople  against  the  Eudoxiiu 
and  Acaiuans,  by  whom,  after  being  charged  with  msdy 
crimes,  he  was  deposed  in  360.  St  Jerome  informs  us  that 
Basil  wrote  a  book  against  Marcellus,  his  predecesior,  a 
Treatise  on  Virginity^  and  some  other  smaller  pieoe%  of 
which  no  remains  are  extant.  (See  also  Suidaa,  Bmltiui 
Ancyra/itts.)  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
learning  and  eloquence. 

Mort'ri  says,  although  Basil  is  placed  by  some  at  the  heed 
of  the  Semi- Arians,  yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  wm 
deemed  a  heretic.  St.  Basil  speaks  of  him  as  a  Catholic 
bishop,  and  Athanasius,  in  his  book  of  *  Synods,^  confettei 
that  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  those  of  his  partj,  did  not  differ 
fi-(»ni  those  who  professed  the  consubstantiality  except  in 
words,  and  therefore  Hilary  and  Phllastrius  call  the  bishops 
of  the  Council  of  Sirmium  held  against  Photinus,  of  which 
Basil  of  An(Tra  wns  the  chief,  orthodox  bishops. 

(See  Merer i,  Dicthnnaire  Historiifue,  fo\.  Par.  1 759,  torn. 
ii.  pp.  154,155 ;  Chalmers'  Biogr.  Dtetitm.  vol.  ii.  p.  96.) 

BASIL,  or  BASILrUS  (BatriXfcoc,  Basileius), commonly 
called  ST.  BASII^  and  on  account  of  his  learning  and  piety 
surnamed  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Cnsarea  in  Cappadocia, 
in  the  year32G  ;  Lardner  says  in  the  year  328f  or329.  Hii 
father  was  named  Basilius.  and  his  mother  Emmeleia.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  recei\'ed  instruction  from  his  father,  bat 
went  afterwards  and  studied  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople; 
under  the  famous  Libanius,  according  to  some  modem 
writers.  Crosarea  (whether  the  Cesarea  of  Cappadocia  or 
that  of  Palestine  seems  uneertain)  is  also  mentioned  as  ens 
of  the  places  where  Basil  studied.  That  he  did  study  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  appean 
certain ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  so  clear  that  Libanius  wu 
his  master :  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  his  fellow-student 
(See,  however,  the  letters  of  Basil  and  Libanius.  1584, 
1002.)  At  Athens  Basil  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  Ho  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  the  year  355,  and  taught  rhetoric.  Some  time 
after  this  he  travelled  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  to 
visit  the  monasteries  of  those  countries,  where  he  fbond  the 
lives  of  the  monks  so  exemplary,  that  he  reeolved,  npon 
his  return  home,  to  follow  their  example,  and  accordingly 
he  instituted  an  order  of  monastic  life  in  the  province 
of  Pontus.  Eusebius,  \\  ho  had  succeeded  to  the  bishoprie 
(>f  Cro^ai-iui  in  3 f>'2,  conferred  the  order  of  priesthood  upon 
■  Basil,  who  some  time  after,  upon  some  difference  with  the 
bishop,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  monastery,  but  was  re- 
concded  to  him  about  three  years  after,  and  grew  to  so  gmat 
a  reputation,  that.  \\\ym\  Eusebius's  death  in  the  year  370,  he 
was  chosen  his  successor.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
he  nrcepied  this  dignity,  but  no  sooner  was  he  raised  to 
it  than  the  Kmperor  Valens  began  to  persecute  him  becanee 
he  refused  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  of  which,  in- 
deed, he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  were  strenuous  opponents. 
Valens  came  twice  to  Css^arca,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  intluenre  Basil,  determined  to  drive  him  from  that  place. 
He  ceased,  however,  at  length,  to  molest  Basil,  who  now 
begsin  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  re- 
union between  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  had 
been  divided  upon  stmie  ]H)ints  of  faith,  and  in  regard  to 
Meletius  andPaulinus,  two  bishops  of  Antioch.  Thewestein 
ehurches  acknowledged  Paulinus  for  the  legal  bishop,  but 
would  hold  no  communion  with  Meletius,  who  was  Supported 
by  the  eastern  churches;  but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffieotual. 
this  dispute  not  being  terminated  till  nine  months  after  his 
death.  Basil  was  also  engaged  in  some  contests  relating  to 
the  division  which  the  emperor  had  made  of  Cappadocia 
into  two  provinces.  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  new  province,  wished  to  extend  ita  Ihnitd, 
which  Basil  opposed.  The  little  village  of  Zaxime  was 
the  chief  object  of  dispute,  and,  to  secure  it,  St.  Basil  eonsli- 
tu ted  it  into  a  bishopric,  which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Gregerr 
of  Nazianzus:  but  Anthimus  took  (Kissession  before  him* and 
St.  Gregory,  who  loved  pence,  retired  from  the  place.  St 
Basil  had  likewise  some  disputes  with  Eustathiua  and 
Apollinaris  [see  Apollinauis],  against  both  of  whan  hi 
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wrote,  ami,  in  fat^t,  he  took  a  part  in  most  of  the  controvcr- 1  poriixl,  cannot  now  he  traced  ui>on  authority  uhiih  t:ih  he 
hies  of  his  uge.     He  died  January  1.  379,  his  constitution    relied  on. 

bcin^  much  impairt'd  by  the  austerities  of  a  nionastir  Ufi*.  !  BASI'LICA  (flamXiKa,  /?a(Ti\uof  i^/mr).  This  tii in  de- 
Basd  (see  Suidas)  had  four  bothers,  (Jregory.  bishop  of  notes  a  eolleotion  or  dij;est  of  the  r'or/»//*J'///7A  t)f  .lu-tiniiin, 
Nyssa,  Peter,  also  a  bishop,  and  two  others  who  hucanie  tnin-ihitL-d  from  the  orij;inal  L;iiin  into  the  Orivk  liin.muiiri'. 
monks.  Tills  work  was  commenced  and  brought  to  its  pre^iont  ^ta^o 

Cave  has  given  a  hst  of  St.  Basil's  works.  Lanlner  says  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  and  ihe  boninninv;  «'t'iho 
many  writings  have  been  ascribed  to  him  without  proun«l.  tenth  rcnturies,  under  Ihe  i>uperint(Mi<lenuu  of  iho  (Jrt'tk 
Several  of  his  detached  pieces  wt-ru  jiriiited  before  tlie  year  Kmperors  of  C-onstantinople.  Tho  deaipi  of  reducin*^  ibe 
15UU;  hut  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  works,  in  (ircek,  laws  of  Justinian  into  ont'  Grtek  hook  from  the  Mjvcral 
issued  from  the  press  of  Fn)l)enius,  fol.  Basel,  1  J'iJ,  with  Latin  coUotrtions  in  which  tluiy  were  known  in  the  Wf&tern 
a  preface  by  Krasmus.  The  best  c»dition  is  that  which  Empire,  is  said  to  havu  hoen  originally  formed,  und  was  cur- 
was  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  Con^rejralion  tainly  in  part  executed,  by  BaMl  I.,  railed  the  Mucedonian, 
of  St,  Maur,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  3  vols,  folio,  Pans,  wlior»e  rei^n  commenced  a.d.  8U7,  and  ended  in  bbC, 
1721-30:  the  two  first  under  the  care  of  IVre  Gamier;  tlie  '  and  from  whom  the  book  derives  its  name.  Basil's  death 
third,  after  Garnier's  death,  by  Peru  Maran.  (iarnier  took  ocenrred  lud'ire  the  completiun  of  the  work  ;  and  uU  that 
preat  pains  in  distinmnshinyj  the  spurious  from  the  •renuine  was  etlbeted  in  his  time  was  a  kiiul  of  IVeface,  or  Introdiie- 
works  of  St.  Basil.  M.  Herman,  a  doctor  of  the  Surboniie,  tii»n.  wbieh  was  calb-d  II^jiI\miii)1'  rwi*  ro/iiui',  and  consi>ted 
publi&hcd  a  Li/e  of  St.  litUiily  "J  vols.  4to.  Par.  1764.  ,  of  l".,rly  heads,  or  titles.     Leo  VI.,  ^nrnanled  the  Sajre,  who 

Syncellus  {Chranoir.  p.  203)  ascribes  to  Ba>il  a  new  re-  aiieueeded  his  father  Basil,  as  Kmpcror  of  C<ui>taiitinojile, 
cension  of  the  Septmn^inf,  whieh  he  says  was  done  with  l»r.'Uu:lit  the  tolleetinn  eousiderably  nearer  to  its  pie>ent 
great  care.  The  correspondence  of  Libaiiius  and  Basilius  form  :  under  lus  direct i-.tn  it  was  distributed  into  six  general 
is  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  hpisiles  aj  LiLaftius,  by  J.C.  ,  heads,  each  of  which  was  subdi\ide<l  into  ten  tiile>:  from 
Wolf,  Aiust.  1738,  1  vol.  fol.  Though  Libanius  was  not  a  which  circumstance  it  is  entitled  in  s  >me  manuscripts 
Christian,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  the  good  I 'Kfa.^i  Uot  (the  Six-Book),  and  in  others  'K^ijutn'rafhi^Xoc 
understanding  between  Basil  and  the  schoolmaNter  of  .\n-  •  (tl.e  Sixlv-B  jok).     The  Basilica  were. 


ing  between  Basil  and  the  schoolmaNter  of  .\n-  •  (tl.e  Sixly-B  jok).  The  Basilica  were,  however,  finally  re- 
tiocli.  Basil  sent  Libanius  \ariousCappadocian  scholars  with  '  duced  into  their  present  form  by  Constantine  VH.,  com- 
letiers  of  recommendation.  (See />"//<*/ ■»,  loSO,  l.OsJ,  ir)y4.)  '  mniil)  called  Constantine  Pornhyn)geneta.  the  son  of  Leo 
(See  Cave's  History  of  the  lathers  of  the  Church,  Ibl.  the  Saye.  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  centuiy.  From  that 
Lond. 
torn. 


(^ee  Laves  History  nj  tne  latners  oj  me  (  fiurc/i,  loi.    the  ^aye.  in  tlie  early  pari  or  me  lenin  ceniuiy.    rrom  that 
^ond.  16j*3,  pp.  '2 1  (i'jro  ;  Moreri,  Dictintiriaire  Ht.storiqiifi^    time  the  book  was  commonly  usimI  as  u  code  of  jurisprudence 
om.  ii.  fol.  Par.  175U,  p.  152;  l-^irdner's  Crcdit*ility  oJ  the    in  the  Kastern  Empire. 
lospe/  History,  pt.  2,  vol.  ix.  pp.  112-126;  Chalmers's />Vo-  1      The  Basilica  contains  the  code,  digests,  institutes,  and 


f^raphiral  Diciio/iari/,  vol.  ii.  p.  U  I ;   Suidas,  Ba-sileiuK  nf 
Cirsarea. ) 

BASIL,  MONKS  OF  ST.  AVhen  St.  Basil,  hishop  of 
CcDsarea,  retired  into  Pontu>,  about  the  year  358,  for  the  con- 
venience of  himself  and  his  followers  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery, to  which  he  gave  a  written  rule  for  its  regulation,  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared,  and  which  was  soon 
adopted  in  numerous  other  moi)a>teries.  This  rule  shortly 
spread  itself  over  the  K^ist,  and,  according  to  the  generality 
of  writers,  was  not  very  long  in  passing  to  the  West.  Those 
who  adopted  it  st>le«l  themselves  of  the  order  of  St.  Ba'-il ; 
and  St.  Basd's  Rule  was,  in  fact,  the  parent  of  that  which 


novellno  of  the  Corpus  Juris ;  and  in  the  latU^r  divisions  are 
in^^erted  some  of  the  later  edicts  of  Justinian  himself,  o!  tiie 
snbsenuent  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  »»f  Basil  t'le 
Macedonian  in  particular :  and  also  a  few  extracts  from 
the  fathers,  and  decrees  of  early  councils  of  the  church. 

The  Greek  translation  of  the  Uoman  law  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, nut  made  expressly  for  this  work,  as  the  four  boeks 
cnntaming  the  institutions  of  Justinian  are  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  Greek  lan^iuage  previous  t<»  the 
time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian. 

Htrvetus  fir>t  published,  in  Latin  only,  in  1:V')7,  f«'ur  com- 
plete lMMiks(»!the  Basdica(lib.  l")- 1H),  mid  two  bo.iks  (Jm,  oy) 


was  afterwards  trained  by  St.  Benedict.  (See  ScIiIosmts  iin'innplete.  A  splendid  editi<»n  uf  the  Basilica,  prepared 
remarks  on  Basil,  UnicfrMiIhistnris.'ht'  ('rbrrsirht,  HkQ.  rnm  a  cullation  of  various  manuscripts  in  the  \"atican  and 
3  Th.  3  Ahth.)  the  Bibliothi'que  du  Uoi,  was  pnblishtd  at  l*.iris  by  Fabrot, 

Dom  Alphonso  Clavel,  the  Spanish  annalist  of  this  Order  in  h;i7,  se\en  vols,  folio,  to  which  is  pietlxcd  a  Report  to 
{Antiiiii**dad  (Iff  ia  Ueiti^.  y  /^V?'/-  df  .S.  lUfiilia,  c.  viii.  ^  2),  Poih;  Urban  VUL  u[>«m  the  history  ofthe  Basilica,  by  Joseph 
says  that  Basil's  Rule  was  approved  and  conlirnied  by  Pnpe  1  Maria  Suarcz :  but  this  edition  only  contains  thirty-tlneo 
Lthcrms  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  written  and  pub-  books  complete,  and  ten  others  incomplete.  It  is  accom- 
lished,  A.n.  3rj3  ;  afterwards  by  several  otlier  pipes;  and  panied  by  a  Latin  translation,  said  to  be  ral!i«'r  a  hasty  per- 
was.  ill  a  later  age  of  the  Church,  revised  by  Pope  (Jreijory  ;  f<>rmance.  Reilz,  in  17.»2,  a<ldcd  ti.nr  bouk-^  (  l'»-.VJ).  tbllow- 
XIIL,  whn,  about  1  j73,  united  the  religious  of  this  onler  in  '  ing  those  of  llervetus;  but  both  editiims  toinMher  only  con- 
Ii.ily,  Spain,  and  Sicdy  into  one  c(»ngre«iation.  The  abridg-  tain  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  seven  witli  con.-iderublo 
meiit  of  this  Rule  madi.'hy  Cardinal  Bessarion,  during  the  hicniia)  in  them.  Cujacius  undoubtedly  pos-^essed  the 
pontificate  of  Eugene  I\'.,  and  approved  by  (rregory  XIIL,  (Jreek  text  of  Bo-ik  j3  59  inclusive:  and  the  MS.  is  pos- 
•.vas  also  confirmed  by  Pi)pes  Clement  VUL,  Paul  \'.,  and  sibly  still  extant,  or  it  must  have  been  lost  a  long  time  ago. 
Alexancler  VIL  [See  Cim acius.]     A  new  edition  is  imw (I83j)  m  the  couiao 

Moreri  nives  In.">7  as  the  date  when  the  onh-r  was  intro-  of  publication,  at  lA'ipzig,  by  Professor  Heimhach  of  Jena, 
duced  in  the  West.  St.  Saviour,  at  Messina,  is  now  con-  |  in  which  are  comprehemled  the  various  readings  obtained 
siderwl  as  its  chier monastery  in  the  West.  The  monks  of  by  the  collation  of  several  manuscripts  not  examined  by 
St.  Basil  in  S])ain  follow  the  (Ireek,  those  nf  Italy  the  Latin     Fabrot. 

ritnal.  Tiie  (inek  monks  are  chiel!>  of  llii^  order,  which  \  B.YSI'LICA.  from  the  Greek  /^affiXiJc;/,  literally  signifies 
exists  to  a  trreat  e\tent  in  Ru'*sia:  tboujrh  in  that  country,  a  iM\al  residence:  hut  we  have  no  account  of  any  rojul 
if  we  may  relv  on  Dr.  Kinj:,  the  m-uiks  have  deviated  from  residence  being  specially  called  by  that  name;  nor  have  wo 
their  original  Rule.  He  sa\s,  'Basil  i**  generally  lotjkwl  any  docription  of  Greek  edifices  called  Basilica*,  w  hicli 
upon  as  the  founder  of  the  order  of  monks  which  exists  in  may  Imj  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  mo<lel  of  (he  Roman 
Russia,  tli«»ugh,  in  truth,  their  Rules,  at  lea^t  thoM*  they  Basilica.  The  name,  indee  l,  is  (Jreek,  and  it  is  highly 
observe  at  piVM-iit.  are  taken  from  ^everal  dilfenMit  persons;  '  probable  that  the  building  itself  was  hanied  on  u  Gieek 
as  Ephraim  of  K*!-  ssa,  Greg.jry,  (.'hrysostoin,  i.ic.'  (.See  '  model,  thouL^h  the  fact  does  not  appear  lo  be  capable  of 
//m/,  dt-s  Ordns  M  ifnf\'itp/rs,  4to.  Par.  1711,  torn.  i.  pp.  |  dire«*t  proof.  Tiie  building  ut  Atlien»,  called  tiie  BaTiXmtj; 
l75-'J3s,  where  eiiLrra\  i:ii;s  will  be  fonml  of  the  dresses;  I'ri  «i,  or  Rojal  Portic*,  seems  to  have  Inien  piett\  much 
worn  b\  both  ni>»iiks  and  nuns  of  thi"*  order  in  the  rcspecti\e  like  a  Rimian  Ba.^ilica,  as  ti)  the  purposes  for  which  it  wa:i 
ciKintnes;  yh*r*  vi.  Iht'ti  n.-i-iirr  Hist'irhia*^  fn\.  Par.  17j!>,  1  u.-ed.  This  cdt lice,  which  is  mentioned  by  DeinostbeiieH 
tom.  n.  p.  1.>-I :   Kind's  litfrs  and  ffrtninnioh  n/thf*  Unrk  \  (Against  Aristngdt.n,  chap.  G),  contained  the  c-'url  of  the 

Archon  Basileus  [see  Akciion]  ;  and  the  Arei)pagns  iktu- 

sionally  held  their  sittings  then*.  (See  also  Puu*«:uii.is,  i.  3.) 

The  Romun>  gave   the  name  of  Basilica' to  those  public 


Churrh  in  Hiutsm,  4to.  Lond.  177'J,  p.  3tij.) 

The  order  oi  St.  Ba^il  was  n«'Ver,  that  we  know  of,  intro- 
duc4'd  into  Kii'ihiiHl:  th'»u;;h  Sir  Roger  Twysdcn,  in  bis 
J\isr  i,/th''  M''fta^fir  St(ift\\K'i  (asquotiid  by  Tanner.  Pief. 
to  Sntit.  .U"//'l^^  p.  il  )  say**,  'The  m)nks  of  Bangor  were 
not  unlike  the  ord4'r  of  B.isd,  if  not  of  it.'  The  genuine 
hiatory  ut  thu  inoiii-tery  of  Bangor,  howe\cr,  in  Ma  earliest 


buddings  with  spacious  halls,  ot^eii  '■urrounded  with  wide 
poriicm'x,  man)  of  which  were  Iniilt  at  diil'erent  times,  iii 
tile  Aurious  Fora  of  Rome.  They  were  Uhuully  catted  after 
tiiu    iHTiion  who  cauH'd  them  tu  hv  built,  a»  the  Busdica 
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JEmilianii,  Ponui,  &c.  (Livy,  xxxix.  44.)    At  the  time  of  temple  to  AuguBtui  might  be  ucn.    The  tribunal  in  ifcii 

the  conflnOTation  recorded  in  Livy(w(vi,a7),».C.  aiO,  there  building  was  in  the  form  of  a  curved  recau,  4S  faet  wide, 

vera  no  Basilicniben  built    We  read  in  ib^Bellum  AUx-  and  IS  feet  deep.    To  thii  iuformatioa  Vitruviu*  addi  tha 

andrinum  (cap.  52)  that  the  Builiea  «ai  used  in  the  proportions  of  toe  timben  of  the  roof. 
Spanish  piovincea  at  the  dal«<a.c,  47)  to  which  that  work  i. 


Tlio  principal  fraluro  of  the  Basilica  whb  a  large  roofud 
building,  Bupi>artcd  on  columns.  The  roof,  which  was  called 
the  tettudo,  rme  high  above  the  other  part  of  the  structure, 
which  consiiioil  of  two  gallcrici,  calbal  porticut,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  round  the  internal  sides  of  the  rciitral 
building.  The  porticus  was  covered  with  a  lean-to  roof,  the 
upper  part  of  which  rommenced  below  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns which  supported  the  lestudu.  The  light  was  admitted 
between  the  spaces  formed  h)-  the  under  line  of  the  architrave 
of  the  toiludu,  the  upper  lino  of  the  lean-to  roof,  and  the 
perpendicular  lines  of  llio  nilumns.  At  the  end  of  the  con- 
trol part  of  the  interior  a  roisoil  platform  formeil  the  tri- 
bunal for  a  magistrate.  The  term  lestudo,  as  its  nnmo 
implies,  is  siricily  the  roof  of  the  central  port;  hut  the  term 
is  also  extended  to  signify  the  whole  of  the  central  space, 
which  corresponds  to  what  we  rail  the  nave  of  a  church : 
tliuporticoe*  correspond  to  tlio  aisles. 

Tlic  Biisilica  was  not  only  usod  as  a  liall  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  aifunled  also  convenient  shelter 
to  the  murchunts  who  liansarlcd  busiiiei'S  there.  Vilruvius, 
who  conslnicte<l  a  Bariilico  at  the  Juli;in  eulmiy  at  Fauum, 
informs  us  that  it  ought  to  lie  built  '  on  the  warmest  vide  of 
the  forum,  that  those  whose  oflairs  eallml  them  tliere  might 
confer  tugcther  without  being  incomi;ioded  by  tho  weather.' 
'The  breudtli,'  ho  says,  'is  not  to  bo  made  less  than  the 
tliird,  nor  mure  than  liair,  the  length,  unless  the  nature  of 
the  place  oppo^'s  the  projiurtion,  and  obliges  tho  symmetry 
to  be  dilTerent;  but  if  the  Basilica  has  loo  much  length, 
chalcidica  are  made  at  the  ends  [«ec  Ckalcidicuu].  as  in 
llio  Basilica  of  Julia  Acjudiaiia.'    (Newton's  Tranilation.) 

Tho  size  and  proportions  of  these  cdi flees  varied  according 
to  circumstancos.  The  fullowing  proportions  are  given  by 
Vitruvius  for  the  various  parts  of  this  structure.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  Basilica  <1iy  wtii^h  Vitruvius  means  the  columns 
engaged  in  tho  wall)  are  to  be  made  as  high  as  tho  porticus 
is  broad ;  the  porticus  is  to  bo  as  wide  as  the  third  part  of 
the  space  in  the  middla.  The  columns  of  the  upper  gallery 
must  be  one-fourth  less  than  the  lower.  Tho  pluteum  (con- 
tinued pedestal)  must  bo  mode  one-fourth  less  in  lieight 
than  the  upper  columns,  and  be  plai'ed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  columns,  that  those  who  walk  abovo  may  nut  l« 
•een  by  the  merchants:  from  which  cifcumstnnce  it  would 
appear  that  tl)e  upper  gallery  was  intended  for  a  purpose 
distinrt  fVom  the  uses  of  tho  lower  gallery.  It  is  probable 
that  in  tlie  upper  gallery  some  kinds  of  handicraft  wero 

Tho  dimensions  of  the  Basilica  Lnilt  by  Vitruvius  at 
Fanum  were  as  fiillow :— The  tcstiido  ISU  Roman  feet  long, 
and  60  broad;  the  porticus  Iwtwccn  the  walls  and  columns 
of  the  tcsludo,  SO  feet  broad ;  the  height  of  the  columns 
of  the  t«atudt>,  including  their  capitals,  io  feel,  and  the 
dinmeter  S.  Bobind  thcHewere  parailaticiP,  or  small  piers, 
2C  feet  high.  2\  feet  brooil,  and  I J  foot  thick,  to  sustain  tho 
beams  intendcil  to  l)car  the  Hoor  of  the  gallery.  Over  these 
were  other  porastaticn?,  1 6  feet  high,  'i  feet  broad,  and  1  foot 
thi(.'k.whichsupiH)rtcd  the Icnn-lii roofs.  Tliercmaiuingspnce 
between  tho  beams  which  were  laid  over  tlio  upper  porasta- 
ticfC,  and  the  architrave  of  tho  columns  of  the  testudo.  was 
open  to  the  light.  In  the  Basilica  at  Fanum,  the  testudo  was 
KU|i|)cTteil  by  eighteen  columns,  four  at  each  end.  six  on  one 
■fide  and  four  on  the  other,  tho  two  centre  culunuis  being 
omitted  on  tliis  side,  that  the  view  of  the  pronaoi  of  a 


miini  c.  l-pim  dillo i  A,. 
( Dnii.  ti  ■cc'irdins  >..  Ilw  •lliMn>»ni  (It 

It  is  probable  that  Rome  possessol  Bai^ilictD  in  all  the 
difTercnt  Fora  of  the  city.  Of  these  the  BasilicA  of  Trajan, 
which  formed  a  part  of' the  Forum  Trajanura  [we  Fokch], 
is  the  only  ono  of  which  there  are  considerable  ramaiiM 
left;  it  is  represented  on  tho  reverse  of  the  medal  whicli 
we  have  given  above.  Another  Basilica,  of  tha  Corinthian 
order,  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  A  large  edi- 
flco  in  the  Forum,  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  hu  alio 
been  named  the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  Emperors  Gordian,  in  their  magnificent  coantry 
residences  built  on  the  Via  Preenestina,  hod  three  Baailiea, 
100  feet  in  length.  Two  famous  Basilica;,  .'Emilia  and 
Fulvia,  were  built  at  Prtenesic  IPaleitrina),  between  which 
Sylla  caused  a  magnificent  sun-dial  to  be  placed.  The 
marble  tiagments  of  the  pUn  uf  Rome,  now  preserved  in 
tho  Capilol  at  Kume,  which  was  madu  during  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus,  show  a  part  of  the  Basilica  jVmiliana ; 
from  which  it  appears  thai,  unliko  the  other  Basilicso,  it  had 
no  external  wall.  In  this  last  resiwcl,  it  may  be  compared 
to  a  very  aniient  Greek  edifice  at  Pn»tum,  which  ha*  be«n 
generally  con>>idered  a  Basilii'a,  lliis  building  ia  an  in- 
closure  of  ccilumns,  without  any  iutcrnul  or  csteronl  walls, 
and  divided  in  the  centre  by  an  order  of  columns,  with  anntber 
above  it.  A  Basilica  whien  was  discovered  some  ve«r«  ainca 
at  Otriooli,  liad  a  curvilinear  rccciis  or  beraicycia  adorned 
with  statues,  which  were  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 

The  most  perfcil  Basilica  of  antiquity,  and  which  best 
corresponds  with  the  building  described  by  Vitruviua,  exiit* 
in  Pompeii,  constructi'd  on  the  south-west,  and  eonae- 
nucntly  the  warm  side  of  the  Forum.  This  edifice  ia  SID 
feet  by  80.  The  tosiiido  ruse  to  the  height  of  aboul  eO  leel, 
judging  from  the  diameter  of  tho  iwrtions  of  the  columni 
slili  remaining'.  These  colunm]^  are  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, four  of  which  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  the  rest  on 
each  sirlo  of  the  tcxtiidi) ;  tlicy  arc  curiously  eonstrucl«d  of 
brick,  and  covered  with  t^lncco.  At  the  farthest  cod  ii  Ikq 
tribunal,  raised  on  a  platform,  tv  which  the  ascent  oo  Nch 
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[Plnn  of  the  Rasilica  at  roni|>cii.] 

•kle  is  by  a  flijrht  of  stairs.  Under  tho  platforin  are  rooms, 
conjectured  to  have  been  used  as  Icinporary  prisons  for  cri-  j 
rainals;  and  in  the  floor  of  this  platform  are  circular  holes,  i 
communicating  with  the  rooms  below.  On  each  side  of  the 
tribunal  are  two  small  square  rooms,  which,  ns  the  Basilica 
is  very  Ion)?  in  its  proportion,  may  be  considered  a  part  cut 
off  to  form  Chalcidica.  Small  en^^a^ed  columns  are  attached 
to  tho  walls  inclosing  the  porticus,  on  which  one  end  of 
thn  beams  of  the  floor  were  placed,  the  other  being  either 
inserted  in  the  shails  of  tho  brick-columns,  or  supported  on 
wooden  parastaticsD  set  against  their  backs,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Vitruvius.    In  tho  angles  the  small  columns  are 

clustered  thus  ^1  ,  after  the  manner  of  Gothic  idiafts.    This 

arose  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  beams  of  tho 
floor  of  the  upper  porticus  being  placed  diagonally  at  the 
angles,  in  this  manner — 

and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  under  side  of  the  floor  was 
left  exposed,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  dwellings  of  Ital^, 
and  not  covered  with  lath  and  plaster,  as  is  the  custom  m 


England.    The  columns  being  clustered  in  the  andes  saLV4 
an  appearance  of  strength.  ® 

The  light,  most  probablv,  was  admitted  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius ;  but,  in  addition,  there  were  win- 
dows  at  the  back  of  the  tribunal,  which  perhaps  were  at  one 
time  glazed^  as  glass  for  windows  was  in  common  use  at 
1  ompeu.  The  stone  door-jambs  are  remarkable  for  a  large 
groove,  m  which  we  may  conjecture  that  the  wooden  dwt 
frames  were  fixed.  The  doors  appear  to  have  folded,  as  the 
marks  left  on  the  sill,  from  the  opening  and  shutting,  slUl 
remam.  The  order  of  the  small  engaged  ccaumns  is  Corin- 
thian, and  the  style  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and,  like  that  edifice,  this  Basilica  was 
covered  with  a  fine.marble  stucco.  The  most  singular  deco- 
ration is  observed  in  the  rusticated  plastering  of  the  in- 
terior, where  the  rustics  are  painted  in  every  variety  of 
tolour.  The  order  of  the  lestudo  is  unknown,  as  there  are 
no  remains  of  the  capitals.  It  is  probable  that  the  columns, 
from  their  height,  wore  never  covered  with  the  ashes  of 
Vesuvius,  whicli  circumstance  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  them. 

The  early  Christian  churches  of  Rome  may  be  considered 
as  the  best  resemblances  of  the  Ronmn  BasUic®.  In  some 
of  them  are  still  found  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
antient  Basilica).  There  are  twelve  churches  in  Rome 
called  BasilicBD,  tho  oldest  of  which  dates  from  about  tho 
time  of  Constantino,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  built 
by  that  emperor.  These  edifices  are  S.  Pietro,  S.  Paolo 
(without  the  walls),  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Sta.  Prassede,  St.* 
Agnese,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
S.  Clemen te,  S.  Nereo  et  Achille,  and  S.  Lorenzo  (without 
the  walls). 

The  Marquess  Galiani  remarks,  that  the  first  churches 
were  looked  upon  as  tribunals  in  which  the  bishops,  &c., 
administered  penance  to  the  guilty  and  the  Eucharist  to 
the  absolved ;  wo  may  therefore  observe,  in  accounting  fot 
the  resemblance  which  the  early  Christian  churches  bear 
to  the  antient  Basilicco,  that  nothing  could  appear  at  first 
sight  more  appropriate  than  the  idea  of  imitating,  a  tribunal 
of  justice  in  the  construction  of  tho  new  churches,  m 
which  the  bishops  and  priests  were  to  administer  a  kind  of 
spiritual  justice.  This  remark  is  well  supported  by  the  fact 
of  the  bishops  throne  being  placed  in  tho  apsis,  or  arched 
recess  corresiionding  to  the  curved  recess  or  hemicycle,  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  antient  Basilica.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  tho  obvious  convenience  of  the  Basilicro  led 
the  eariy  Christians  to  adopt  the  principles  of  that  form  of 
building,  as  these  edifices  were  both  light  and  spacious, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  new  rehgion 
than  tho  temples  of  the  Pagans. 

0>nstantine  has  tho  reputation  of  having  founded  tho 
first  of  these  Basilics,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  his  own 

galace  of  Latoran,  on  Mount  Caelius.  Shortly  afterwards  ho 
uilt  tho  Basilica  of  St  Peter,  on  the  site  of  tJie  Circus  of 
Nero;  and  finally  commenced  a  third,  that  of  St.  Paul 
without  the  walls  of  Rome.  This  church  was  finished  fifty 
years  afterwards  by  Theodosius;  who,  if  we  may  tnifit 
Procopius,  built  a  continuous  portico  from  tho  city  to  the 
Basilica,  covered  with  a  copper  roof.  St.  Peter's  was  deco- 
rated with  one  hundred  cdumns  of  white  marble;  it  is, 
however,  now  replaced  by  a  more  modem  structure,  tho 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  external  part  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  is  of  modem  construc- 
tion. St.  Paul's  without  the  walls  was  bumt  down  a  few 
years  since,  but  is  now  partly  restored  upon  the  old  plan. 
The  section  of  this  edifice,  across  the  nave,  shows  Uie  form 
of  tho  testudo  with  the  inclined  roo&  of  the  porticus ;  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  under  side  of  tho  roof  of  the  testudo 
and  tho  upper  line  of  the  roof  of  tho  porticus,  are  formed 
the  windows  of  the  church.  The  nine  other  Basilice,  as 
well  as  the  antient  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Ara  Cosli, 
S.  Martino,  S.  Vincenxio  delle  Tre  Fontane,  Sta.  Maria  aoprm 
Minerva,  and  S.  Agostino,  and  several  others  possess  somo 
of  the  features  of  the  antient  BasilioiB. 

St.*  Agnese,  however,  exemplifies  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  antient  Basilica  in  so  strilung  a  manner,  that  we  p^fe  a 
representation  of  it,  which  will  illustrate  the  description  of 
Vitravius. 

In  this  view  will  be  •asil)[  recognised  the  galleries  (por- 
ticus) running  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  and  inter- 
rupted by  tho  recess  forming  the  tribunal.  In  tho  upper 
gallery  is  the  plutoum,  or  continued  pedestal,  inclosing  the 


Umo  The  na^e  corre-ponds  to  tlie  Tcsludo  tlie  npsis  of 
tlio  dliirrli  (a  the  hLiiiicjclc  of  the  aiilient  buiUhii<;B  the 
onlv  diRiTCiirc  is  in  llie  manner  of  iinTrini;  the  vnllt  ft>r 
vindowa.  and  in  tho  omiE>iiDn  of  tlie  lar^e  culutuns  of  tbo 
tcnluiio,  (he  tuo  orders  of  columns  standmi;  in  the  plai'vs 
of  the  Qiitiunl  piroslalicm.  It  is  fir.ibnblu  that  llic  cun- 
Btructiiiii  of  the  rrat'of  llio  antient  Basilica  wait  esjioscd.  ,is 
M'^ticc  in  ulmost 
isilicic  lire  built 
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from  the  old  mnteriaU  of  other  cdiflcei,  and  the  parti  m 
put  together  without  murli  regard  to  (jnutnetrj,  w  that 
ihtiro  nru  oPlen  Ionic,  Curintbian,  and  Compout*  capitali, 
I>lai:ud  on  shafts  of  columns  of  v&rioua  dinmeten,  with  por- 
tirins  of  entablatures  above  tlicin,  which  oncinally  farioD^ 
t>i  disKiinikr  cdiUceit.  Santa  Maria  in  Tnuterart  ti  an 
exainpio  of  these  jncon{;ruiliGs :  here  also  the  thnma  in  ibi 
npsis  haa  an  antique  form,  very  umilar  to  the  bmnicycle*  of 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii.    The  Roman  ahurah  Ba- 
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silico  are  rcmarkublu  for  tboir  mosaic  [soe  Mosaic]  dva^- 
rations.  The  naveiueuU  of  inuuy  of  them  are  cnnchiwj 
with  the  most  clabi)rute  patteniii  made  of  the  hardorst  mar- 
bles. The  arched  head  of  the  ap>is  is  often  decorated  with 
the  figures  of  saints  or  apoatles  upon  a  fj[oId  ground,  tlie 
whole  mosaic  bein^  formed  of  ^lass  tessera* ;  but  the  mobt 
sumptuous  mosaics  are  those  of  St.  Peter's,  of  motlern  exe- 
cution, which  rt-present  so  truly  the  jj^reat  works  of  the  best 
Itahan  painters,  that  none  bui  a  practiiied  eye  can  detect 
the  difference. 

Not  only  the  apsis,  but  the  general  form  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  of  our  antient  cathedrals  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  chun^h  Basilica.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
old  village  churches  of  Kn^land.  The  nave  corresponds  to 
the  testudo,  and  the  side  aisles  to  the  porticus ;  the  win- 
dows of  the  nave,  which  externally  are  seen  above  the  lean- 
to  roof  of  the  ai>les,  coriTspond  to  the  opening  between  the 
upivr  part  ot  the  columns  of  the  tustudu. 

Modern  Hasilicso  exist  at  the  present  day  in  Italy,  applied, 
as  the  antient  were,  to  civil  purposes.  Palladio  gives  the 
name  of  BasilicaD  to  such  public  buildings,  many  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Italian  towns.  Part  of  the  Basilica)  of  the 
present  day  serve  as  the  palaces  of  the  magistrates,  and  in 
them  they  administer  justice,  while  the  lower  narts  are  occu- 
pied by  merchants,  kc.  Spi^aking  of  these  edifices,  Palladio 
says,  *  Our  modern  basilica)  ditl'cr  from  the  antient  in  this, 
tli'it  while  theirs  were  on  the  ground-lloor,  ours  are  ele- 
\aiud  on  arches,  and  the  parts  beneath  the  arches  arc  used 
as  shops,  prisons,  and  for  other  pubUc  purposes.  Another  dif- 
ference is  that  the  antienls  had  porticoes  only  in  the  inle- 
lior;  the  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  either  have  none,  or 
h.ive  them  on  tlie  exterior.'  There  is  an  example  of  such 
a  Basilica  at  Padua,  and  another  at  Brescia  ;  but  the  most 
<elcbrated  is  that  at  \'icenza.  the  exterior  of  which  is  after 
the  design  of  Palladio.  The  body  of  the  building  is  sup- 
posed by  Vincenzio  Scamozzi  to  have  been  erected  during 
tho  rt>ign,  and  by  the  command,  of  TiieiMloric  the  Goth. 
This  Basilica  is  162  feet  long  by  03  wide  ;  the  curved  roof 
is  of  wood,  covered  with  lead;  the  great  hall  is  26  feet  10 
inches  above  the  ground-lloor,  and  is  supported  on  piers. 
This  edifice,  which  reflects  ijrcat  ciuditon  the  skill  of  Pal- 
ladio, is  called  at  Vicenza  *  11  Palazz  >  d<;lla  Ragione.'  The 
architect  himself,  though  a  modest  man,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  his  own  performance,  that  ho  expres>ed  an  opinion 
thill  this  construction  was  ecjual  to  any  Basilica  of  antiquity. 

In  England  the  town-hall,  and  in  Krance  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  correspond,  in  some  restx'cts,  to  the  modern  Italian 
Basilica). 

In  mo<lern  structures,  the  form  of  the  Basilica  might  be 
applied  to  markets,  tor  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted, 
both  for  convenience  and  \eiitil.itii)n.  Liverpool  market, 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  these  respects,  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world,  consists  of  several  rooi'^  placed  siile  by  side,  resem- 
blinj;  in  some  dej^reu  the  r»iof  of  the  te^tudti. 

(Vitruvius;  Nardinis  Rome:  ^^AXi^  Plan  of  Rome^ with 
the  Fragments  of  the  Aurivttt  Vluni  A  St:n'e.s  of  Geome- 
triral  Plans  and  Sections,  and  Persi/ectire  I  'iew^  of  the 
Roman  Church  Rasilicfr,  by  I.G.  G..  Roma,  l*»2»-"2l;  Eus- 
tsuv's  Claita.  Tour ;  Plan  of  Pnmyrii,  by  the  Society  for  the 
DitTuMon  of  LVeful  Knowledge;  Mar()uess  (laliani's  Trans- 
/at inn  tf  I'ltrurius  ;  Life  nf  Pallatlin^  by  M.  Quatremere 
tie  Quincy  ;  EncyrlupviHr  Meth'tdtquf\  Arrhitecture  ;  So- 
tizie  sulla  Antichita  c  B'lie  Arfi,    Roma.) 

BASILIC  ATA,  one  of  the  lifteen  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinentil  part  oi'  the  kin;:dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  lies 
south  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  C'apitanata,  east  of  the  two 
Priiicipati,  and  north  of  Calabria.  It  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  antient  Lucania.  the  remainder  of  whicli  is  in- 
cluded in  the  pro\ince  of  Principato  Citra.  Ba^^ilicata  lies 
alnii^st  w  holly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
A|)ennines,  and  its  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  or 
the  Ionian  S«'a,  as  the  Italians  call  it.  The  main  ridge,  or 
backbone  of  the  Apennines,  running  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion through  the  pro\ince  of  Principato  Ultra,  forms  a  large 
mass  abo\e  Con/ a.  between  thu  sources  of  the  Ofanto  on 
one  side,  and  those  of  the  Sele  on  the  other.  One  of  the 
summits  of  this  mass  is  called  Monte  Lucano.  Ha\ing 
thrown  off  two  lateral  branches,  one  to  the  eastwanl  towards 
the  (ten insula  of  Otranto,  and  another  westward  towardu 
Cape  Campanella,  the  mam  ridue  then  enters  Baviliratn 
north  uf  tlie  town  of  Mum.  b<-ndiug  ulm.M  due  east,  and 
giviii>£  ri^e  to  t!ie  Bi-;ulaiio  on  its  eastern,  and  the  Fiume 
Bianco  on  its  ^uuth  wc«»irrii  slope.     South  of  the  sources 


of  the  Bradano,   it  sends  ofT  another  branch  due   east, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Bradano  from   those  of  the 
Basiento.     In  this  projection  is  the  liigh  summit  called 
Monte  Acuto,  and  on  its  southern  slope  arc  the  sources 
of  the  BasicMito  and  the  town  of  Potenza.     From  this  point 
the  main  ridge  runs  due  south  by  Marsio  Nuovo,  between 
the  soun-es  of  the  Agri,  which  flows  eastward,  and  those  of 
I  the  river  Negro,  or  Tanagro,  which  is  one  of  the  tributaries 
1  of  the  Sele.     It  then  a))proaches  very  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Lagoncgro,  above  which  is  the 
lof^y  group  called  Monti  Sirini,  on  the  eastern  tdope  of 
which  the  Siris,  now  called  Sinno,  has  its  source.     Farther 
south  the  ridge  enters  Calabria  east  of  Castelluccia  and  Ro- 
tonda,  above  which  towns  it  forms  the  h)fly  summit  called 
Alonte  Pollino  (Mons  Aix>llinexis),  which  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  being  above  70U0  feet. 
A  small  part  of  the  province  of  BaMlicata  lies  west  of  the 
central  ridge,  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Policastro, 
extending  about  1*J  miles  along  its  coast,  between  Sapri  and 
the  river  Treci'hinn.     The  maritime  town  of  Maratea,  and 
the  inland  towns  of  Lii^onegro  and  Lauria,  the  two  last  on 
the  high   road  from   Naples  to  Calabria,   belong  to  this 
district  of  Basilicata.     Farther  north  another  slip  of  Basi- 
licata   lies   also  on  the   western  slope  of  the  ApennineSf 
round  the  town  of  ^luro  -a  place  known  in  history  for  the 
tragical  death  of  Queen  Joanna  I.    But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  province  lies  east  of  the  main  ridge,  and  between  it  and 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.    Four  rivers  (Bradano,  Basiento,  Agri, 
and  Sinno)  run  thi'ough  it  from  west  to  east,  fomiing  as 
many  long  valleys,  lK)unded  by  offsets  fVom  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.     These  offsets  slope  down  gradually  to- 
wards the  sea,  until  they  sink  into  a  low  plain  at  the  distance 
of  about  10  miles  from  the  coast.    These  were  the  plains  of 
Mcta{)ontum  and  Ileraclea,  renownetl  in  former  times  for 
their  fertility,  but  now  in  great  measure  uninhabited  and 
unwholesome.     PnK'ceding  from  Taranto  along  the  coast, 
and  turning  towards  the  south,  the  traveller  crosses  the 
river  Bradano,  and  enters  Basilicata.    On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bradano,  and  between  it  and  the  Basiento,  which  rivers 
are  only  four  miltM  <Iistant  from  each  other,  is  a  square 
tower  called  Torre  di  Mare,  built  by  the  Angcvinc  kings  as 
a  station  for  coast  guards.     The  sea,  however,  has  receded 
all  along  this  CiKist,  owing  to  the  alluvia  carried  down  by 
the  rivers,  so  that  Torre  di  Mare  is  now  about  a  mile  ilistant 
from  the  shon?.     Two  miles  inland  from  Torre  di  Mare  are 
the  remains  of  a  LXjric  temple,  the  plan  and  st\le  of  which 
appear  to  have  been   similar  to  those  of  the  temple^  of 
Piostum.     Part  only  of  the  two  sides  remains,  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  pillars  of  sandstone,  ten  in  one  row  and  five  in 
the  other,  the   rows  lieing  about  A2  feet  asunder.     The 
pillars  are  3^  feet  in  diameter,  10  feet  in  height,  and  8  feet 
distant  from  each  other,     lliey  are  fluted  and  tapering, 
with  a  large  cyalhiform  capital,  reseinbhng  in  shape  a  >hal- 
low  bowl  covered  with  a  tliin  square  stone.    They  ha\c  no 
base,  but  they  rest  upon  a  kind  of  plinth  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  row,  the  intermediate  parts  of  which  between 
the  columns  have  been  carrieil  away.     The  row»  are  in 
the  direction  east  to  west.     The  columns  ^'onsi^l  of  seven 
blocks  each,  indufling  the  capital.     Part  of  the  an-hiirave 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  entablature.     St.  Non's  J't>f/ase 
Pittnresque  gives  the  above  dimensions  and  also  two  views 
of  the  temple.     It  describes  the  temple  as  beini;  two  miles 
inland  from  Torre  di  Mare,  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of 
Bernalda,  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain, 
and  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  Bra«lano  and 
the  Basiento.     Swinburne,  who  also  saw  the  temnlc,  iiiac- 
curatelv  descrilies  it  as  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Basiento, 
and  Keppel  Craven,  in  lb  18.  ai'cordingly  lookeil  for  it  near 
the  banks  of  that  river  and  could  not  find  it ;  but  on  his 
return  to  Naples  he  was  informed  that  the  temple  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  Swinburne  saw  it,  and 
that  it  lies  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Brail ano,coiise<iuently  inland  from  the  roa«l  and 
luX  between  the  road  and  the  sea,  an  indication  corresp-ind- 
ing  pretty  nearly  to  that  which  is  gi\-en  in  the  rntjanc  Pit- 
torevque,  as  Torre  di  Mare  itself  is  a  mile  from  the  M>a  sliitre. 
Returning  from  the  temple  towards  Torre  di  Man».  and 
alH)ut  a  luile  from  the  latter  place,  the  authors  of  the  /  '"i/ase 
saw,  among  the  high  com  with  which  the  plain  was  covert  d, 
the  remains  of  another  temple,  of  which  wme  massive 
bl.K-ks  lay  on  the  gnnind.  as  well  as  the  fiuindatitms  of  other 


buildings,  and  a  hillock  fonned  of  brii-ks  and  broken  i>«illi'ry  : 
they  supihiso  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  antient  Mc- 
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tho  gnfat  source  of*  wealth  of  the  people  of  Metapontum, 
wIkim;  medals  bear  the  wheat-sheaf  as  a  mark  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  countrv. 

|'ro<-eedi»ir  farther  south,  the  traveller  crosses  the  Basi- 
cnto,  the  aniient  Casuentus,  by  a  ferry  in  winter,  and  at  a 
ford  in  suminor,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Passing 
thr«)iiizh  a  wide  plain  (larire  tracts  of  which  arc  planted 
wslh  liquofite,  and  others  sown  with  corn,  and  in  which  two 
hniill  villages,  San  Tcodoro  and  San  Basile,  are  the  only 
habitations),  he  arrives  at  another  tower  called  Stanzano, 
on  the  river  Salandrella,  onre  a  feudal  estate  bclong- 
intr  to  the  Princes  of  Castellaneta.  Between  the  Salan- 
drella and  the  Ajjri.  the  next  river  to  the  south,  the 
^n.und  becomes  uneven,  and  is  partly  planted  with  olives, 
and  piirtly  rove-red  with  underwood.  Tlie  Ajjri,  the  antient 
Ariri^.  rises  in  the  central  ridjro  near  Marsicu  Votero,  about 
^0  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  considerable  river,  and  the 
oiilv  i;ne  in  Basilicata  on  which  a  ferry  is  kei)t  in  sum- 
mer. Between  the  Agri  and  the  Sin  no,  which  is  the  next 
riv«-r  to  the  south,  lies  Policoro,  a  larpje  house  and  farm, 
fin.e  bflontring  to  the  Jesuits,  and  now  to  the  Prince  of 
C"?iutv.  Tiie  estate  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
two  ri  vrr-i,  about  four  miles  in  lenf^th,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
hills  inland,  which  is  nearly  an  ecjuul  distimre.  Above  the 
liilN,  the  Jii^rher  mountains  of  interior  Basilicata  arc  seen. 
With  thu  towns  of  Tursi,  Pisticci,  and  Montalbano,  built 
'ip«/n  them.  Montalbano  is  ten  miles  from  Policoro,  and 
lias  about  CuOO  inhabitants.  The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  every  variety  of  corn,  vegetables, 
qnd  fiuit,  bcMdcs  pasture  fur  larffs  herds  of  cattle.  The 
pk'incipal  revenue,  however,  arises  from  the  oil  and  liquorice, 
a  III II lui factory  bein<^  established  on  the  estate  for  tlie  pre- 
paration of  the  latter  dru^^  The  country  abounds  with  ^ame 
»»f  ov-jiy  soit,  from  the  rabbit  to  the  deer  and  wild  bonr.  In 
the  winter  months,  about  1000  persons  are  employed  on  the 
r-t.ito,  but  only  150  are  permanently  on  the  establishment. 
IIi;'"aclea  stor)d  herealKiuts,  but  the  precise  bpot  is  not  known. 
A  few  stones,  fra^rmcnts  of  statues,  medals,  and  also  earthen 
vases,  have  been  found  about  a  mile  from  Policoro. 

The  port  of  Siris  was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno, 
\v  here  tlicrc  is  now  an  open  road  frequented  by  vessels,  which 
t:ike  in  carj^oes  of  corn,  liquorice,  and  other  pro  luce  of  the 
country.  In  1 75.'»,  two  bronze  tables,  with  inscriptions,  were 
found  about  ei<;ht  miles  above  Policoro.  on  the  northern 
bank  of  tho  Ajrri,  near  the  town  <if  Pisticci,  which  arc 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ileracdean  tables.  They  are  now 
in  tlio  Museum  of  the  Stndj  at  Naples.  South  of  the 
Sinno,  the  mountains  cl»se  upon  the  sea-coast.  Four  miles 
south  of  the  Sinno  is  Kocca  Imperiale,  the  la^t  town  of  Basi- 
licata, built  on  a  conical  hill,  which  it  crowns  to  the  verv 


linperiale.  is  about  -24  miles. 

The  interior  of  Basilicata  is  mountainous  and  wild.  A 
road  branches  out  of  the  hi^'h  road  from  Naples  to  Calabria 
at  Auletla,  and  crossinj;  the  Apennine  ridjre  leads  to  Po- 
tenza,  which  is  the  capital  of  Basilicata.  It  is  a  town  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  the  residence  of  the 
intcndente,  or  ^^overnor,  of  the  ])rovince,  and  the  scat  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  justice.  It  contains  also  the 
royal  college  of  the  province.  Many  Roman  inscriptions 
have  lx>en  found  at  Potcnza.  (Gatta,  Lurania.)  A  road,  tho 
only  one  that  crosses  Basilicata  from  east  to  west,  leads  from 
Potenza,  throu^^h  the  town  of  Tricarico,  to  Matera,  a  distance 
of  about  50  n\iles  throuj^h  a  mountainous  country.  Matera 
is  a  considerable  town,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Bradano.  and 
about  20  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It 
is  an  archbishops  see,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province.  The  other  'towns  of  the  interior 
are  Oppido.  Acerenza.  and  Montepeloso,  which  are  near  the 
banks  of  the  Bradano,  an«l  south  of  the  lateral  ridge  of 
Ap(?nnines  above-mentioned,  which  runs  westward  towards 
the  Terra  dOtranlo.  A  part  of  Basilicata,  however,  stretches 
b'^yond  and  to  the  norili  of  this  rid^e,  extending  to  tho 
banks  of  the  Ofanio,  and  into  the  great  plain  of  Puglia.  In 
this  division  a»xj  the  town*  of  Haiwlhi,  Melfi,  Atella,  La- 
\cllo,  nud  Vcnosa.     This  district  is  very  fertile  in  oorii.     A 


about  the  valleys  were  formerly  baronial  fiefs,  tbe  tillM  of 
which  are  still  borne  by  Neapolitan  families;  sneh  an 
Stigliano,  Ijiurenzana,  Salandra,  Francarilla,  Maniea 
Vetere.  &cc. 

Basilicata  extends  nearly  SO  miles  in  length,  from  N.  toS. 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto.  near  Melfi,  to  the  i 
of  the  river  Trecchina  on  the  Gulf  of  Polica^tra  Its  brei  ■ 
from  £.  to  W.  vi.ries  considerably ;  in  its  widest  part  » 
about  60  miles,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Bradano  and  in* 
frontiers  of  Principato  Citra,  near  Marsino  Novo.  Svii 
states  the  surface  of  the  province  to  be  1,G05»000  Neaum 
moggie y  a  measure  about  one-eighth  less  than  the  EnguMi 
acre.  He  states  the  population  as  being  then  325,000,  antf 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  increasetl  much  since  his  time,  ai 
Basilicata  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
the  least  progress  in  agriculture,  industry,  or  commerra  hat 
been  made.  Serrittori,  in  his  Saggio  Statitticodelt Italic 
states  the  population  at  432.000;  but  another,  and  a  mont 
accurate  statistical  writer,  A  fan  di  Rivera,  a  Neapolitan 
colonel  of  engineers,  states,  that  hy  drawing  a  line  fron 
Montepeloso  near  Matera  in  the  north,  and  carrying  it 
through  the  centre  of  the  provhice  southward  to  FraDcav^la, 
on  the  borders  of  Calabria,  the  whole  population  found  Id 
the  east  of  this  line  and  between  it  ana  the  sea,  inelndiiig 
the  valleys  of  the  Bradano.  Basiento,  Agri,  and  Sinnob  ii 
about  1 17.000  inhabitants,  divided  among 33 communes,  and 
spread  over  a  surface  of  1*J00  square  miles.  This  esteit 
hicludcs  more  than  one-third  of  the  province,  and  the  mart 
fertile  ]>nrL  of  it.  The  districts  of  Nielfi,  Lavello,  and  Va» 
nosa.  near  the  hanks  of  the  Ofanto,  he  calculates  to  contaia 
about  70.(100  inhu!)itanis.  The  small  district  west  of  iht 
A])ennines.  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Pblicastro*  wilh 
the  towns  of  Marutea.  Lauria  (4000  inhabitants),  and  LaSh 
negro,  contaitisi,  perhaps.  *J 0,000  more.  There  remainaUia 
midland  m-mntainous  division  of  the  country,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  district  of  Potenxa,  the  town  of  Triea^ 
ri"o.  the  district  of  Mun),  and  one  or  two  other  placet,  ii 
nearly  uninhabited,  without  any  roads,  and  covered  with 
fon>>ts.  From  all  this  it  appears  probable  that  the  whole 
I>)])ulation  of  the  province  doos  not  exoted  300,000,  if  it 
reaches  that  number. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Basilicata  it  not  well  aaoer- 
taincd.  though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  given  to  thia  pro- 
vince by  Basilius  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  reooo- 
quered  it  from  the  Saracens  and  the  Longobarda  at  the 
bcLiinnii.'^  of  the  eleventh  century.  (Gatta,  MemoHehtorid^ 
dclla  Liiciinia ;  Swinburne's  Two  Sicilitv ;  Keppcl  Craven's 
Tour  t/irough  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of 
X(ij,h^ :  A  fan  di  Rivera,  Considerazioni  $ul  Regno  deUe 
due  Sit'ilie.) 

of 

itli» 
crpetolo^  ia  a  veiy 


sununit,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Calahrian  towns.  Six  miles  I  B  A'SILISK  (Baulitcu^,  Daudin),  in  zoology,  a  genvt 
beyond  is  Uoseto,  the  first  town  or  villago  of  Calabria  Citra.  •  Saurian  reptiles,  belonging  to  the  Iguanian  family.  It  ii 
The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata,  from  the  Bradano  to  Hocca  "  be  observed  that  the  basilisk  of  modern  crpetology  ia  a  Ti 

difforent  animal  fnnn  the  basilisk  (/SamXcwoc)  or  royal  « 
pent  of  antiquitv,  the  Tsepha  or  Tsiphoni  of  the  Hebxewa. 


which  is  translated  ctickatrice  in  our  English  version  of  the 
snrred  Scriptures,  and  which  was  formerly  the  subject  of  to 
n)any  fabulous  narrations.  The  principal  cireumstancei 
connected  with  the  histor>-  of  the  fabulous  basilisk,  and  of 
the  different  occasions  u|X)n  which  it  has  been  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  will  be  noticed  under  the  hea^ 
of  CocKATHiCE,  to  wliich  they  more  properly  belong  thais 
to  the  ])resent  article.  For  the  present  wc  shall  confine  our 
attention  .solely  to  the  basilisks  of  modem  zoologists,  and  oT 
which,  being  an  American  genus  (at  least  its  must  authen- 
tic species),  the  antienis  could  have  had  no  knowledge. 

The  basilisks  are  distinguished  from  other  genera  of  Ih* 
Iguanian  rentiles  by  the  absence  of  thu  lax  and  dilatable 
skin  under  the  throat,  by  the  want  of  thigh  pores,  and  stilH 
more  particularly  by  the  elevated  crest  or  fin  which,  liketh» 
dorsals  of  some  fishes,  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the- 
back  and  tail,  and  is  supix)rted  by  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  dorsal  and  caudal  vertebra).  Those  processes  are  largely 
develope<l  in  most  of  the  family,  and  in  the  guanas  morar 
particularly  project  fiir  beyond  the  skin  of  the  back,  like  thft 
dorsal  spines  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  and  form  an  unin- 
terruuted  range  from  the  occiput  to  the  origin  of  the  Uil: 
but  they  are  not  connected  hy  a  membrane  as  in  the 
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d  consequently  are  not  of  the  same  importance  as  a 
il  character  in  intluuncinp^  tlie  aquatic  habits  of  the 
In  other  respects  the  basilisks  are  of  a  thick  and 
d  form,  and  have  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the 
well  as  the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  extremities,  covered 
all  scales,  of  a  rhomlmidal  form,  and,  i^encrally 
',  slightly  carinated.  The  head  is  short  and  thick, 
rly  towards  the  occiput,  the  nose  blunt,  and  the 
larjje,  thick,  flat.  roun«K'd  at  the  point,  not  exten- 
1  attached  Ik'Iow  to  the  und(?r-jaw  throughout  the 
)art  of  its  length;  the  tail  is  long,  very  much  com- 
m  the  sides,  aud  surmounted,  at  lea^t  on  the  half 
origin,  with  a  high  vertical  fin.  covered  with  small 
ic  those  of  the  body,  and  cajiable  of  being  erected 
iscd  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  legs  are  long, 
feet  provided  with  five  toes  each,  which  are  long, 
and  furnished  with  small  claws.     To  the  occiput  is 

a  membranous  bag.  which  the  basilisk  has  the 
distending  with  air.  or  emptying,  as  its  occasions 
and  which  appears  to  !»up])ly  in  tliis  genus  the  ab- 
the  dilatable  skin  on  the  throat,  with  which  nature 
ished  the  guanas,  either  as  a  reservoir  to  contain  a 
of  fresh  air  to  supply  their  necessities  while  diving, 
ilarging  their  magnitude  without  adding  to  their 
to  assist  them  in  the  actions  of  swimming  and  in 
the  head  above  water,  or  perhaps  for  both  these 
In  the  particular  case  of  the  basilisks,  their 
habits  are  still  more  powerfully  increased  by  tho 
fin  of  the  back,  which,  like  that  on  the  tail,  is 
)f  being  erected  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  tlie  ani- 

consequently,  whilst  it  does  not  impede  its  motions 
:y  land,  greatly  facilitates  its  power  of  swimming 
ing  about  in  the  water.  In  short,  these  animals 
aid  to  carry  about  with  them  a  portable  swimming 
s,  which  is  of  the  utmost  service  to  them  as  aquatic 
without  encumbering  them  at  other  times  ;  a  beau- 
ision  of  nature  to  s\ipply  the  (U'lb'iency  of  palmated, 
d  feet,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  palmated 
would  have  reduced  the  progression  of  tho  basilisks 
o  a  slow  and  awkward  gait,  and  rendered  it  alto- 
ipossible  ft)r  them  to  ascend  trees  or  move  securely 
leir  branches.  Yet  their  whole  organic  structure, 
ih  of  their  limbs  and  the  di\ision  and  flexibility  of 
I,  all  announce  the  rajudity  of  movement  and  arbo- 
its  of  these  animals,  in  which  are  united,  by  tho 
iiplc  roeaus,  functions  and  habits  tho  most  di- 
jposeil  to  one  annthc»r.  The  genus  Ophryexsa  of 
exhibits  much  of  the  i^anie  structure,  though  pi'r- 
!  quite  so  strongly  develDpcd,  nor  is  it  easy  to  oon- 
yjust  grounds  for  separating  these  animals  from 
isks.     Two  species  only  are  usually  reterred  to  this 
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[IliHKliHl  DoailMk.     II.  mitratna  ] 

D  Ffnnded  /?»iu/iv/<  (/^  mitratut,  Daudiii)  measures 
eight  indii's  fnun  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  tho 
ich  is  iti*elf  nearly  twiee  as  long  again,  being  | 
or  twenty  inches  in  lenutli.  This  animal  is  easily 
I'd  bv  the  ireuiTie  ehiiraeters  alreadv  described, 
re  eHpeeially  by  the  bug  «»r  liood  of  tlu!  occiput, 
ay  be  ^am]  {•)  be  in  a  manner  pi>euliar  to  it,  suiee  it 
lightly  inlwaied  in  the  otluT  fpet-ies  ;  this  bag, 
(tende«l  with  air.  h  ab>int  the  MZe  of  a  pullet's  e^'g. 
eral  eiilour  is  a  mixture  of  vinous  and  standy  brown, 
marbled  on  thi«  back  and  hides  with  diflerent  shades 
and  silvery-wbiie  on  the  Udly.  Tranbverse  bands 
Bp-brown  colour,  but  bn)ken  and  irregular,  p«M 


down  the  sides  from  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  flanks ;  two  small 
whitish  bands  pass  over  the  eyes  and  from  the  comers  of 
the  moutli,  and  arc  prolonged  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  the  tail  is  so  remarkably  attenuated  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, as  to  show  the  articulations  of  the  vertebnc  beneath. 
Seba,  who  first  described  this  animal,  besides  identifying 
with  it  all  the  ridiculous  stories  which  had  been  circulated 
during  the  middle  ages  coneerning  the  fabulous  basilisk  or 
cockatrice,  has  eneunil)ereil  its  history  with  various  specu- 
lations of  his  own,  which,  if  not  equally  absurd,  are  to  tho 
full  as  injurious  in  a  zoological  point  of  view.  He  calls  it, 
for  instance,  a  flying  dragon,  and  pretends  that  its  dorsal 
and  caudal  11ns  support  it  through  the  air  in  the  act  of 
flying,  a  faculty  which  is  quite  as  foreign  to  the  basilisk  as 
it  is  to  a  trout  or  perch,  which  he  says  it  resembles  in  the 
form  of  its  fins :  it  is  odd  enough  that  this  similarity  of  form 
did  not  suggest  to  him  a  similarity  of  function  likewise, 
which  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
strange  hypothesis  he  has  adopted.  This  species  inhabitA 
Guiana  and  tho  tropical  parts  of  South  America  generallv : 
its  habits  have  been  sufliciently  noticed  in  speaking  of  tho 
general  characters  of  the  izrcnus. 

2.  The  Crested  Basiii»k  (B,  Amhtnnensii,  Daudin),  a 
large  species,  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  is  of  a  green 
colour,  marked  with  white  lines  on  the  head  and  neck, 
brown  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  silvery-white  on  tho  belly, 
irregularly  dotted  with  numerous  white  |>oints.  This  specie's, 
as  its  scientific  name  imports,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Amboyna 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  generally.  It  keeps 
in  tho  vicinity  of  rivers  and  fresh-water  ponds,  where  it  loves 
to  bask  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  overhang  tho 
stream.  On  the  first  appearance  of  danger  it  drops  into 
tho  water,  and  conceals  itself  beneath  some  rock  or  stone, 
whenco  it  may  bo  taken  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a 
noose,  for  it  is  a  stupid  and  timid  animal.  It  is  caught 
for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  is  white  and  as  tender  as 
chicken:  in  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  venison.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leaves  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  sun,  paying  no  attention  afterwards  to  her 
young  progeny. 

BASILrUS  (Ba<riXfiov),  the  Macedonian,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  a  village  of 
Macedonia,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
When  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  proeec«led  to  Constanti- 
nople to  f«i>ck  for  better  fortune.  He  there  found  a  friend  in 
tho  superior  of  a  monastery  where  he  had  applied  for  bhel- 
ter,  who  intrtxluccd  him  to  the  ser\'ico  of  an  oflicer  of  tho 
court  of  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  Having  become  known 
to  that  sovereign,  he  gained  his  favour,  and  became  his 
chamberlain  in  861.  He  soon  after  took  a  wife,  who  was  a 
concubine  of  Michael.  The  patrician  Bardas,  a  relation  of 
the  emperor,  became  jealous  of  Basilius,  and  the  Macedonian 
adventurer,  fearing  his  machinations,  antieipted  him  by 
accusing  him  of  conspiring  atrainst  the  emperor.  Bardas 
having  exculpated  himself,  Michael  and  Basilius  swore  be- 
fore the  patriarch  on  the  sacrament,  that  they  would  not 
attempt  anything  against  him.  Soon  alter,  while  the  two 
rivals  wore  accompam  ing  Michael  on  an  exiwditinn,  Basilius 
assassinate<l  Bardas  in  the  emperor's  tent,  and  was  made 
by  Michael  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  A.n.  800.  Michael 
rendering  himself  oclious  by  his  cruelty  and  debauchery, 
Basilius  remonstrated  w  ith  him,  but  he  only  irritated  tho 
emperor,  who  attempted  to  depose  his  colleague.  But 
Basilius  anticipated  the  emperor's  design  :  he  formed  a  plot 
with  some  other  officers  of  the  palace,  and  when  the  em- 
peror one  evening  retired  to  his  room  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, they  murdered  him  in  his  lied,  a.p.  867. 

Basilius  was  now  proclaimeil  eni|H»ror ;  and  his  conduct 
on  tho  throne  which  he  had  obtainetl  through  crime  was 
wise  and  equitable.  He  re-established  order  in  the  empire, 
enforoeil  tho  strict  administration  of  justice,  corrected  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion under  the  profligate  reign  of  Michael,  and  began  tho 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  which  wa«»  completed  by  hi* 
son  and  successor  Leo,  but  has  retained  the  name  of  Ba- 
silica. He  dismissed  the  intriguing  Photius.  who  had 
usurped  the  patriarchate,  and  re-establishe<l  the  patriarch 
Ignatius  in  tho  exercise  of  his  functions.  He  assembled  a 
general  council  at  C«mstantinople  in  Nfin,  to  which  i*op« 
Adrian  II.  sent  his  legates,  ami  ui  which  Plmtius  was  con- 
demnetl,  and  a  temporary  reconciliation  lielween  the  eastern 
and  the  western  churches  efTi^eted.  Basilius  carried  on  the 
war  in  Apulia  against  the  fciaimcens,  at  first  as  an  ally  of 
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Abe  Emp«rar  I.udnvieui  11.,  but  he  aflerwatdi  i)<i»iTell«] 
witiihira  and  wnbdrew  fain  troopa.  Ha  wai  mnrg  >ucc«i»' 
ft)l  8g>iii«i  iti«  Snrnceita  in  Aua,  racovcml  the  grunter  put 
vtAttt  Mmor.  ttnd  carrioil  tti«  arnii  nf  tbu  (■mpirwb«yuQ(l  ibe 
SupliTuttti  ilk  SH,  vi\mr«  ttiu^  had  tint  bncn  won  for  a  tons 
timo.  H  a  dvf«fttod  lh«  Ptulioiiiiiii.  ■  scot  that  hod  entablitibea 
|t|«lf  in  PoiituH,  Biid  had  been  Tor  many  fesrt  iu  n  Httite  of 
.  tevoUwitlDit  t))0«nipiiv.    BnHiliui  entcrM  inlu  a  treuly  of 

ficndibip  with  tho  IlUMisnu  ur  Kicw.  uml  iwiii  tlmTn  uti  uceh- 
ishup,  wlio  coixettod  Taanyoflhiit  nation  lo  ChriUiitmty, 
md  ttoiti  that  liau  the  Riunians  beoan  to  avknr'wlHdg*  ib« 
authority  of  tho  Greek  Church.  At  thu  end  of  (177.  lynatiu* 
4ii>d ;  and  Photius  hums  ruitored  by  Bu.iihtu  to  Ibu  palri' 
KrcbBl  Mt,  fr««h  di»M)Ui>io[ii)  tioun  ftftet  broke  out  l>fttwe«n  ■. 
ibe  Grvok  nnd  lh«  Roman  CUurchc*.  In  BBU  the  Grockt ' 
lut  SynioufB,  whioh  itaj  ukun  by  th«  Sm-iceit)  al^«r  a  lotig  ; 
ri«^.  Baiiiivia  died  in  9H  of  a  blow  which  lie  rtMrelvcd  rrom 
ft  »lBf[  while  hunting.  IIo  tid  n  book  of  advint  (KtftiiXaia 
irnfatvfrini)  addiGiivd  tu  hin  «Oil  Ltw,  which  il  dividwl  into  ' 
klxty-xix  ihort  cbBi)l«n,  cnDlainine  many  B<'nd  naximt  fnt 
hi*  conduct,  It  \iM  binin  publjabed  under  thp  titlu  i^tSittiHi  '. 
Impmilorit  Krhorlali'mum  Capita  LXVJ.  ad  Lronem  \ 
Mttn  etigHoiHttilo  pbilot'iiAum.  Pari*.  l£S'l>  «llo.t  by  V.  \ 
glorel:  and  alio  at  GSuin(teii,  l^mo,,  1674,  by  Juit  Von 
Drensffld.  Another  work  by  Bauiliua,  altio  oddre^^ed  to 
Lao  I'Brljia  irti|KiJf(9ii,-  ii'c  ruv  atroS  tiiv  Aleiva  BoaiXia),  wu 
lat«1jr  publiihed  by  A.  Mai  in  vuL  ii.  of  his  fiUtcan  Cvi- 
Itetion*. yv-  fiTO-681. 

BASILI'US  II.  wa«  tbo  ton  of  the  Erapnrnr  Romanus 
(boyuiiiii;wr.  II|i»n  Uudvaib  of  Ilorannu'' in  DBS,  ibecniwa 
wa<  uiurpcd  h\  l'hi>ca>,  wbu,  vix  year*  nftrr,  nns  {lut  V>  i 
death  by  Jobu  Zliiii><itu.  ?.imti>i.-(»  luok  tbo  crown  ti>r  biiu- 
Mir,  but  oeknowlcdugd,  at  hi*  HiicceMora,  BtHiliiii,  and  hia 
you&gcT  brolber  Cuuslantine,  who  wcro  then  minon.  Whun 
Zimiicuii  iUinI  tn  II7S,  the  two  bnilluiri)  were  urticlulmed 
ARipwora  under  the  (lunnliiinahip  of  (ho  eunuch  Baitilius.  ' 
The  ompirowai  dt»turMd  fur  several  yean  by  the  niroUi  of 
Barda«  S<Jt.'Ms  in  Alio,  and  aflarwards  of  BArdss  I'tiooaa, 
who  liod  hecD  MCt  from  CiinstnntlnopiQ  ajfaintl  Bclurui. 
Phocas,  huwovor,  died  in  089 ;  and  Scleru*  intplun!il  tbu 
pardon  nf  Ruiliua,  who  forgave  him.  The  whole  reign  of 
Biuiliiin  wan  utie  vontiiiuat  worfure  aguinKt  the  Sariucni. 
tb(^  tSulfCarian*.  the  Svkvonians.  the  EmMiror  Otbo  III., 
oud  ib«  Lon^bord  Duke*  of  Bcnevento.  I'be  wur  againit 
tlia  BiilHtriiin*  wan  tb«  most  obstinaU.  It  Wan  in 
9ei.  and  luated  till  1014,  when  Basiliua  defeated  Samuel, 
Kintf  uf  llie  Bulitarians,  and  rai'aged  Iho  cuuntry  ruuud  ' 
Phllippopalii.  Being  einbimu»ad  in  hi*  march  by  IS.iiHO 
pri»uiivci)  wbum  ho  bad  mude,  Buiiliuii  divided  tbera  into 
companimiit  lUU  each,  and  than  oaused  their  eyes  tuba  pulled 
out.  axcvpliue  only  one  man  in  oach  company,  wbo  waa  to 
thuw  bit  corap«nirui*  the  way.  In  thin  mannoi  they  relumed 
to  Kintt  Samuel,  wha  nu  m  hartidcd  ii  the  alight  tUal  be 
Ml  iitio  u  (wuuu,  and  died  twu  days  after.  Tbu  hiilory  of 
iW  Givnk  Kmpira  in  alnoifl  til  through  a  history  of  burrun. 
In  lUiy  BotiliUD  bad  nubdued  tho  wholo  countO'  f*^  the  , 
Bulgftrlan*  a*  fu  aa  tlw  DunuUe,  In  1I)-J'2  be  went  Ui  make 
war  Biiainit  tbo  K.ini(  of  ]T«na,  tbo  modnrn  Qoiirgia,  and  ' 
defeated  Inui.     Wlodinur,  Grand  Duke  of  Iho  RuisianE,  I 

Criad  Baiiilina'a  Ktntcr,  altar  haviug  received  baptiaiu  in  ' 
,  and  aboUihed  paganiam  tbrougiumt  hia  dominion*. 
BtaiMus  dud  in  tOSJ,  alW  a  r«i|pi  of  Ally  yoon.  Hia 
bralbar  Conatanlino,  wlio  w«4  nntninaUy  bi>  colluasuo,  but 
k*d  no  povar  during  bU  brother'*  Ufa,  ^ucccGdou  hiM  ai 
Kla  nmiianir  afl«r  liil  deaih.    Batiliui  wa*  a  great  and  *ue- 

Stathl  WBcriur.  but  iuhuman.  rapacious,  and  ivmnnicul. 
0  ioailcd  hia  *ubjact«  with  tatc*.  and  left  hit  cofTani  Qlioil 
viib  iiuid.  ! 

B.\SIN  (AuMin.  Francbi  Jtuugtbitt.  nutr-gtbiil,  »tf  i 
gtbiet.  Qoroiun ;  baotno.  Italian),  ii  a  term  racoiuly  intro-  { 
awKid  iniu  |piaur»(ibieal  daaaription.  It  may  be  applied  to 
ray  oom«tiou  (^WMUt.  at  k«a*,  lakat,  and  river*;  and  com- 1 
Mwhaxiila.  in  arury  caaa.  alt  the  coiiniriea  which  aro  drained 
by  lii«  watara  wluob  run  into  ituuh  tea.  lake,  or  river. 

It  it  inalructiva  and  uauful  to  travn  iha  buundanva  of  the 
feuin  of  a  >ea.  If  lUay  nut  fu  inland,  and  comprabend  a 
grati  aihiut  "f  niunUy,  the  >>*ain  eiimmunly  ■.■ouutin*  lartre 
and  (eriila  plaim.  nuincami  a  niinMroui  pinuilaii'  ' 

baa  In  auota  pwriml  of  h>«lory  mode  coniider^ililo  pre 
lavdilitlioo.  Tbo  Baj-  of  Bengal  may  *uri 
Tba  houiirlary  of  iia  haain  runt  frocn  Cups  Coraorin  iiltini; 
iha  >t««Urn  coal  of  tho  pauuiMiU  wiililn  ilie  tiangea  up  to 
W  N.  lat.,  la  the  north  of  wbich  it  auddenljr  iur«a  la  Uia 
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ea«t,  and  advancing  tVon  74°  B.  Xaatt.  %a  83^,  etiui 
cauntriai  drained  by  the  riven  Tapty  an'l  NtrbuJ 
at  tba  aource  of  tho  Utter  rtvar  It  ajiiiii  lumt  "  ' 
and  running  along  ita  nurlhom  banka  return* 
iqaridian  under  tho  parallel  uf  ?4i*.    All»n*ar»U  li  U\ 
the  range  of  tlia  AratulH  Mounieinii.  and  j'>i"i  ni-  H...,u- 
laya  by  thd  olovaied  plain  wbieh  cxtetid*  b'  i .'  >  > 
ladgo  and  Jumna,  wberv  iheao  river*  b-tur  ' 
Jsya  nn^v-    The  Himalaya  fonnt  tbu  1' 
fai'thciit  oxircraitv  at  the  nuurce  uf  the  tl[»l  < 
cliiiltna  the  norlliom  rugion  travarned  by  iW.  T.mnip.tT; 
and  tKe  boundary  odvuncea  aiill  briber  ti>  tbe  "iil  uiiu  tl* 
unknuwn  region  where  tbe  rivora  Irawaddy  and  Saluuu  na*. 
Alcns  the  catitern  bank  nf  tiie  la>tcr  river  it  run*  aouili  u 
its  luuuth,  and  then  alunij  the  high  landa  of  tlm  peoiuMla 
of  Malacca,  at  the  toulhera  cxirentUy  of  wbu-Ii  il  tomii- 

Sitea  oppoiite  the  Ulund  of  Singapom.  Tliua  the  batui  nf 
e  Bay  ufBenjnil  compiahaiidt  countriM  not  murJi  in* 
than  half  of  Riiro|>e  in  extent.  Accordingly  *"''''"'■  not  only 
that  it  il,  and  ever  hui  heeu,  much  fipnuwtnd  by  TwteU 
but  alw  that  at  a  vety  oarly  period  dviLtalien  made  oop- 
aidarobio  progreta,  ami  that  at  all  limea  tha  aria  v(  poaoi 
haw  been  greatly  uultivuteil  witbin  tiio  Itmtit  of  fliu  XmAa, 
No  other  aiinllar  portion  of  the  oceou  hat  ta  taijte  a  Iqai* 
a»  Ibe  Buy  of  Bengal,  eitepl  tbe  Wliang-Ual.  or  VoUow 
Sea,  between  the  peninuula  of  Corea  and  Nonhrm  Chiiio. 
which,  though  oonsidurably  narrower,  and  nnt  eiooDdisg 
Dne-r»urih  of  the  Ba^  of  Bpngal,  la  tha  rtceptacla  oT  twu  a 
the  greuteiit riven  of^the  gluliv,  tho  Huang-luiund  Vitn-tta- 
kiang,  the  basina  of  wbicb  rivets  lu^)  at  Teatt  equal  Ui  tka 
whole  baain  of  ibc  Bay  of  Ronga].  Tba  ctviliaaliun  •>f  tbMt 
countries  goea  back  to  u  very  eurly  eujch ;  and  It  ii  m  ~ 
known  Ihct  that  nu  country  in  au  iliickJy  peopled  i' 
northern  part  of  China,  nor  in  protiably  any  potlian  f 
ocean  travcmed  by  bO  great  u  nuwbur  of  trading  ^ 
the  Whang-Ha^ 

Outheotber .._. _. 

the  turrounding  country  u  poor,  its  inbabilanla  hackimri 
in  eiviliiBtion,  and  its  port*  only  oceaMOnally  re%i)rled  (•■  1^ 
veuHtls.  Such  ia  tbe  cane  with  tbe  Arabian  Gulf,  wIum 
baaiu  coramonly  coinctdca  with  iia  thorea,  and  lu  no  pboe 
probably  extenift  more  than  twenty  luilaa  mland.  Il  waa 
only  tiavigated  to  any  extent  when  ilie  trade  bciwoBn  Eu- 
rope and  India  waa  eartio'l  on  tlirough  Egypt,  untl  h  raielj 
used  bv  trading  veatols  tince  tha  diacovery  ai  tha  noia 
round  tee  Ca[io  of  Good  Uupe. 

Tfaehaiinaof  lukeiolTar  lihewla«««Tent«*rictia«.  Vtium 
whicb  are  comiuuuly  called  niuuntain-laket,  but  with  mata 

Cropricty  Yallov-lakw,  lia^e  in  general  a  very  narrow  '-tun 
ving  etieloaod  ua  all  aide*  1»  raouutaiu.  Many  of  tltMi 
receive  a  river  at  nn^  exttemtty,  mwbiuh  ca*e  Iheir  biitla 
runa  up  sueh  river  b>  it*  aoiiice,  and  iliii*  It  bapjiaiM  ih^ 
mouiitain-lukc*  have  a  very  long  and  narrow  hmin,  itn-fff^ 

ing  upwarila  from  one  extivluity  of  il,     TIit-    '■■   ••-  

with  many  of  the  Kcotch  liika*  and  ihc   I  "i 

whiab  receive*  the  Rh'me.    The  Ulica  nf  [ 

Keaeral,   a  mu^  h  hu'gor  baeiu.  aathcyiec'i  ' 

of  a  mere  extensive  country,  aa  tba  lakca  of  ■'■ 

and  those  of  RuMia.    But  the  laka*  wbich  ." 

rila  plain*  ealtail  ttapiMx,  and  "U  lliat  tw 

luku»  of  tieppca,  bava  rreqitenlty  very  lirL'. 

more  exicnaiva  than  Ihuaauf  many  t>or'i»ii\ 

Thus  the  basin  of  iho  Ca'pian  i*  pn>ria)>|)'  atni"*!  'i  l>ii 

~    that  of  the  Haditcrranaan,  nnil  tlia  bafin  of  ina  Ijaa 


bio  progroii 


of  Aral  twice  an  large  at  that  of  the  Uiilf  i*f  V 

Tile  term  baain  la  atill  raori-  fr-"H'...tu  -,r 
drainage  of  the  rivart,  Mpecinll)  '■■■  ■ 
tion  of  a  country  hat  heaun  tu  '  ■ 

batlaofili*  goographiaal  ilMcrlpi 

favour  of  thia  innovation.     Tlia  d.  ■ 
climate,  toil,  and   pmductiun*.  fre(|iiL-ntit  >  i. 
baimurone  river  to  ihat  of  atiolhen  and  uii   . 
of  one  rivot  such  ohangei  arc  oiuenad  (:. 
matlon  of  the  bafin  comuiunly  prw>enu  i  jin. 
where  ibe  change  beifini  to  Xm  Hinalbia.  "i< 
quenlly  Iw  indi'ttrd  ui(b  aome  detfree  af  c l j i 

Tbu  Ont  Ihinu  tn  bo  contidcred  i*  the  o^u- 1 
a  rivurba^in.  ft  b  commonly  widett  in  th''  > 
il*  ronnn,  where  it  rmvlves  the  uiu>I  and  tl><. 
fariet.  At  botli  estrcuiitici  tnwardi  iba  w>ii[<  < 
■ho  mouth.  Ibe  ha«iu  grown  narrower.  Tint  i  < 
the  Rhine,  the  Seino,  Loir«.  'Hani,  and  ci 
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But  tbii  rule  is  suhject  to  exceptions.  The  basin  of  the  [  a  pleasant  part  of  the  county,  and  being  at  the  junction 
Nile  is  very  wi4e  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  compre-  !  of  five  roads,  one  of  which  is  the  ^reat  western  road  from 
bending  probably  upwards  of  15°  of  Ion  p.,  hut  in  the  middle  London,  it  has  an  appearance  of  much  activity  and  com- 
of  its  course  it  is  so  narrow  that  in  most  places  it  only  ex-  j  niands  considerable  trade.  Although  the  adjacent  country 
tends  to  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  frequently  still  less,  is  surrounded  Vith  woods,  it  is  rich  in  pasture,  and  nmny 
The  Danube,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  basin  grows  larger  fine  hou>es  are  dis])ersed  through  it.  A  brook  runs  by  the 
the  farther  it  advances  in  its  course,  presenes  nearly  the  .  town,  which  was  formerly  mentioned  as  al>ouiiding  in  trout: 
aame  width  at  its  mouth  which  it  attains  higher  up  in  its  this  brook  (called  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  No.  1*2,  the  Town 
course.  Brook)  rises  about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Basingrttuke 

The  boundaries  of  river-basins  deser\'o  peculiar  attention,  and  is  tho  main  branch  of  the  Lotldon,  an  atllucnt  of  the 
The  upi^er  parts  of  the  course  of  large  rivers  generally  lie  Thames.  Basingstoke  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
in  very  mountainous  countries,  and  here  a  communication  I  under  the  name  of  ^ufrno^/orAra,  and  is  described  as'haviug 
between  the  different  river-basins  can  only  be  effected  by  always  been  a  royal  manor  \%hich  had  never  paid  tax  or  lieeii 
roads,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rivers  which  descend  from  distrdmted  into  hides,  and  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
the  southern  and  northern  declivities  of  the  Alps.  Some-  Survey,  a  market  w<irlh  thirty  }»hil  injis.  Tlie  Sax  m  addi- 
timcs  the  whole  boundarv*  or  by  fur  the  greatest  part  of  a  tion  of  Stoke,  or  hiimlet,  would  imply  that,  previous  to  the 
river-basin  is  formed  in  this  way,  and  conscqututly  presents  ('"nciuest,  it  was  of  inferior  iniptirtaiu-e  to  Basing,  now  called 
great  obstacles  to  inland  communication.  Of  this  descriiv  Old  Basing,  in  its  nei<:lib(iUrhood,  and  which  is  historically 
tion  are  the  river-basins  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  the  remarkable  for  the  long  and  spirited  stand  which  u as  nuulo 
mirhlle  and  the  lower  part  of  their  course  often  lie  through  in  the  castle  called  Baling  ilonsi;,  by  the  Marquess  of  Win- 
a  plain  or  country  of  undulating  surface,  and  in  such  a  chestcr,  its  owner,  aguinst  the  Parliamentary  Ibices,  until 
region  a  water  communication  may  be  effected  by  canals.  Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  burnt  il  to  the  ground 
The  most  extensive  system  of  water  communication  on  the    in  1G45. 

globe  is  in  China,  in  the  plain  which  extends  between  At  a  short  distance  west  from  Basinsr^toke  is  an  aniicnt 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Hoting-IIo  and  Yan-tse-kiang.  encampment:  the  embankment  is  about  1 100  yards  in  cir- 
AViien  two  rivers  run  through  the  same  plain,  nature  has  cumfereiice,  but  no  traces  of  a  ditch  arc  viAilde:  it  has  two 
sometimes  effecte<l  a  water  communication  betwei^n  such  entrances,  respectively  east  and  west:  its  form  is  that  ot  an 
riser  systems  by  sending  a  detached  branch  from  one  to  irregular  oval,  approaching  to  an  oblong  square, 
the  other.  Such  a  comnuinication  is  said  to  exist  between  An  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  atzcd  and  impotent 
the  Mcnam  or  river  of  Siam,  and  the  Maek-haun  or  river  priests  was  l'ounde<l  at  Basingstoke  by  Henry  III.  at  the 
of  Camboj.i;  and  in  Europe,  in  Northern  Sweden,  between  ;  instance  of  Waller  do  Merlon,  bishop  of  liochoter  and  Lord 
theCalix-Klf  and  the  Skaleftea-Elf.  In  these  instances,  j  Chancellor  in  that  reign,  ami  it  became  eventually  appro- 
h(me\er,  the  rivers  run  throuiih  I  he  plain  in  the  same  '  priated  to  the  reception  of  su{]erannuated  fellows  and 
direction;  hut  the Cassiciuiare  in  South  America  is  a  natural  ;  scholars  from  the  prelate's  other  toundatum,-  Mcrton  Col- 
canal  which  unites  two  nvcrs,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  i  lege*  at  Oxford.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  a 
Negro,  whiclj  indeed  nm  in  the  same  plain,  but  not  in  the  '  little  below  the  town  bridire,  and  some  remains  of  it  nnuht 
same  directi>)n.  The  boundaries  of  the  ba>ins  of  some  be  traced  not  very  long  ago.  On  an  eminence  at  tho 
rivers  are  entirely,  or  nearly  s<),  formed  by  exti-nsive  plains,  northern  extremity  of  Basingstoke  are  the  remains  of  the 
no  mount  am  range  intervcniji^  between  them;  the  coun-  Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  described  by  Camden  as  having  been 
tries  in  which  this  tikes  pi  ue,  as  i-i  the  case  with  many  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  by  Sir  William  (after- 
river-basins  in  Rus-iia.oirer  prcnliiir  fa-ihiies  t\'r  establishing  wartls  Ij»rd)  Sandys  f»r  the  usc  of  a  fraternity  of  the  same 
an  extensive  comniunicalimi  b\  canals.  name.     Mr.  Carter,  however,  is  of  opiniim  that  the  arclii- 


fr-ini  the   mountains  which  iri\e  them  oriijin,  traverse,   in  possi'ssions  \ested  in  the  crown  :  it  was  res tu red  by  Mary  I. 

lht;r  iMursc  to  the  sea,  plains  of  diHV'ient  elevation.     Thus  and  the  possessions  granted  anew  •  for  tho  maintenance  of  a 

the  I>5inubo  traverse'4  three  extensive  ])laiMs,  that  of  Bavaria,  priest  for  the  celebration  of  divine  servict%  and  for  tho  in- 

►f  Hungary,  and  of  Bulgaria.    The  first,  in  its  hi«hest  part,  struction  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  town  of  Ba.-ing- 

ri-e^alMne  lnoo  feet,  the  sc<ond  about  300,  and  the  third  sluke.*      The    fraternily   became    extinct  ah )Ut  the   coni- 

proSably  only  100  fet-t  or  les-i,  aho\e  the  i«ea  level.     These  menccinent  of  the  seventeenth  irentury.  and  the  estate  Mas 

I>'a:nH  are  divided  from  one  another  by  extensive  moun-  seized   by  parliament,   and   the   building  dihipidated  and 

Ijin  ranges,  which  int-rsect  the  basin  of  the  ri\er.  lerini-  school  shut  up  during  the  civil  wars ;  Bishop  Moi  ley,  how- 

natiiig<in  its  b.inks,   narrowing  its  course,  and  rendering  ever,  procured  the  n-storat ion  of  the  estate,  about  1670,  fot 

the  navigation   dilficult   and  ilaimerous.      Plains  of  such  ecclesiastical  purposes  to  which  it  is  still  applied.    The  parish 

ditVt  rent  elevation  ah- >ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  must,  of  course,  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a  spaci-'U^  and   hand- 

difliT  materially   in  pnxluciions,  soil,  and  climate.     [See  some  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisle», 

Uaniiuk.]  ;  with  a  low  square  timer.     The  south  side  «)f  the  chundi   is 

Whenever  a  ri\er.  with  its  tributaries  iraveri^es  an  extcn-  of  stone.  b»it  ihe  other  sides  arc  constructed  with  alternate 

.viveb.iMii.thesuifaceof  ihiNbiisin  in  gcneialproetitsagrcat  scpiares  of  brick  anil   stone.     It  was  built  in  the  reii;n  of 

\arict\  of  geological  formations.     .As  the  upper  brandies,  in  Henry  VI H.  under  the  directicm  cif  Fox,   bi«hop  of  Wm- 

sucli  a  case,  take  their  itrii!!!]  at  a  ^reat  distance  troni  the  sea.  chesler.     The   living,   which  is  of  considerable  \alue,   is  a 

they  commonly  li«'  Jti  primiiive  nukv,  but  the  river  uradually  fli^char;jcd  \icaia«e  in   tho  gill  of  Magiialen  College.  0.\- 

de-».  end*  to  Dcks  of  more  rcciMit  t'ormaiiin.  until,  on  its  ap-  fold:  it  is  valued  in  the  kmu's  b-.oks  at  :U)/.  6.«.  5iti. 
pna*  h  to  the  sliores  of  the  sea.  il  come-*  io  an  alluviiil  soil.         When  woollen  manufactureH  l)i>^an  to  be  fir^t  e*>iahlishcd 

\khuh   IS  partly  its  own   pro«luce  ami  p  irll\  llini  of  the  sea  in  this  country,  Basingstoke  ohtaniwl  a  consi'lerable  blure 

int.i  whirh  it  ciupties  itbclf.    Such  is  ib.e  case  with  the  Rhine,  in  the  business,  and  was  parUcularly  noted  lor  its  dru::t!fla 

Tlieba-^in  of  many  little  rivers,  It'll  few  small  tracts  of  allu-  and  shalloins.      These   manuts.cluies  ha\«    loiiu   rea-ed  ; 

Mai   sod  are  e.xcepted.  pre^^ents   onh  one   formation,  us  is  and  iit  pre-»ent  limit imr  and  the  corn  trade  form   the  piin- 

the  eri^e  with  m.iiiy  ot  Ihos.-  whicli  tVaviT^e  the  Hi'jhlands  cipil   bu«»uiess.  which  has  Uh-ii  much  faciliiateil  by  a  canal 

of   Scoiland.       It   soineiimes    happens  that    the   bed    of  a  (called    ihe    Basumsloke  Canab    from    tins    fi.wn    |i»   the 

river  constitutes  the  bouii'lary  between  two  dilhrent  forma-  river  We>  in  S.irre>,  which  communicates  whh  the  Thaine^ 

l.tMis.  a.H  the  Conway  in  Wal-s.  which  di\nb'!»   the  pninilive  antl  affird*  a   VKit-r  passage   to   L-uidoii.     The  market   in 

nn-ks  of  tho    Sn«iwdon   lauL'e   fV«ii:i   iV.e    Hiraelh-.g    Hdls.  on  We«liic>.day.    and    the  fasr*  tm   Kasier  TiiesdHV.   Wed- 

wl.i.h  are  of  secoi.darv  f.rniilioii.     'Hi"  be«l  (.f  .i  rixeri".  for  liesday   :n  Whitsur.-wivk,  L'.^id  Septenil»er,  and  loih  Oclo- 

tl.i' most  pirt.  the  best  in<i-x  to  the  Constituent  part',  of  Ihe  h«*>'i    a'l«   cx»cpt    the   seond.  are  cl.ielly    f.nrs   for  cattle. 

b.4-iii  whieh  it  traver-es,  by  LaviiiL'  "pen  to  ohvr\.iii'-n  liie  The  numlHT  of  lvalues  in  the  town,  aceunling  to  the  re- 

fliH'.renl  strata  (d"  which  the  adjacent   mountains,  hills,  and  turn:*  of  \<M,  was  ri?  :  and  the  populalion  e-tnsisied  of 

]d-iiiis  aif  ei^mpo^ed.  •l.'»^l  persons,  «»f  whom  ISfrl  were  feniah"..     The  tovin  was 

IJASINOsrOKR.  a  market-town  and  p.iri'ih,  in  the  hnn-  inc-rporaied  at  an  eail>  ilato,  and  is  at  present  giwerned 

dri..l  of  tho  same  name,  in  Hamp«-hire.  .I.'i  nuKs  W.S.W.  by  a  ma>i.r.  recorder,  seveii  uldernien.  an  e<pial  number  of 

of  I^»ndon,  and  3U  N.E.  of  Southampton.     It  is*  situated  m  capital  burgcrses,  a  high  stewaul,  and  other  otlicers.     Th« 
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potty  seuions  arc  holden  liorc.  Basin(;Ktoke  poueiiei  a  froo 
school  of  some  repute  und  three  cbarity-nchoDU,  one  of 
which,  for  tho  niniiitenancc,  cluthin^.  and  educaiiDn  of 
twelve  lH>ys,  is  supiKirtcd  by  the  Skinnern*  Cuinpany  of 
London.  John  de  Bahin^stuke,  a  di»tin^uiihed  sclioiar  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  James  Laiu-aiitcr,  the  navigator, 
and  the  brothers  Joseph  and  ThuniaB  Warion,  were  born  at 
Basingstoke. 

(Gough's  Camden  s  Britannia  ;  Gentleman  t  Maffazine, 
1 787  and  1 8<''2  ;  Warnor  s  Otllt'ctionm  J  or  the  Hixtnry  of 
Hampahim:  Bra>le\  and  Britten's  *  Hampshire,'  \zi  titau- 
iirx  fif  England  and  U'alcx.) 

BASING.  JOHN,  or  UK  BASINGSTOKE,  who  re 
('oi\ed  his  name  Irom  thi?  phu'c  of  his  nalivit>  in  Hampsliire, 
was  an  extra' irdinary  person  ior  his  time.  Though  tliedate 
of  his  birth  dof^  not  appear  to  In;  fixed,  we  know  that  he  was 
uhvti  in  the  \ear  VlWii^  and  studied  not  only  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  after  tlie  custom  of  the  aire,  but  also  at  Athens ;  a 
fact  remarked  by  l^'land  as  uncommon  in  the  ht?ttory  ot 
English  selioliirs  at  that  time,  who  >eldom  proceeded  farther 
eastwani  for  thi*  pmseculion  of  their  stu<lies,  and  unpn>ve- 
nient  in  learning;*  tlian  Hiinie  or  Voniee.  At  Alliens  In* 
8tudie<l  the  sciences  under  Constantina,  daii«!hier  of  tlie 
un'hbishop  of  Athens.  J^hmd  says,  at  his  return  he  brought 
with  him  into  Kn«:land  various  Greek  manuscripts,  which, 
totrcther  with  his  proficiency  in  that  tongue,  caused  Un^h 
Grosscteste,  bishnp  of  Lincoln,  a  {;reat  restorer  of  that  lan- 
^ua^,  to  proniiite  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  lA'icc»tcr. 
It  was  upon  Baking's  information,  as  Matthew  Paris  tells 
us,  that  GrosACtcstc  sent  to  Athens  for  a  Greek  manuscu'int 
entitled  *  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patrlarclis,'  wliich, 
when  obtaine<l,  he  translated  into  Latin.  The  translation 
was  printed  among  the  *  Orthodoxo^rapha,'  fv>l.  Basil.  1565. 
Bale  and  Pits  inform  us  that  Basing  was  fir^t  aixdideucon  of 
London,  and  then  of  Leicester  ;  but  the  former  preferment 
is  mentioned  uiwu  no  authority.  Petijre.  in  the  *  I-ife  of 
Ko^cr  de  Weseham'  (from  Wharton's  *  Anprlia  Sacra'), 
instead  of  Leicester,  reads  Chester.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us 
that  John  de  Basing  intru<hiced  into  Knuland  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  numeral  letters  :  '  This  Master  John,  more- 
over, brought  the  Greek  numeral  ligures  into  England,  to- 
gether with  their  sym)K)ls,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  im- 
port, and  explained  them  to  his  particular  frienda.  By  which 
figures,  also,  letters  are  represented :  and,  \Wiat  is  most  re- 
markable, any  nuntbcr  is  represented  by  a  sinule  figure, 
which  is  not  the  ease  in  the  Koman  numerals,  or  in  ordi- 
nary arithmetic*  His  words  arc—*  Hie  insu])er  Magistcr 
Johannes  figuras  Groecorum  numcrales,  et  earuni  notitiain 
ct  significationes  in  Angliam  portavit.  et  familiarihus  suis 
declaravit.  Per  quas  figuras  etiam  lilero}  reprocsentantur. 
De  quibus  figuris  hoc  maxime  admirandum,  quod  unica 
figura  quilibet  numerus  re  praise  ntatur,  quod  non  est  in 
Latino  vcl  in  Algorismo/  (Matt.  Par.  edit.  168-1,  p.  721.) 
The  figures,  however,  which  are  given  in  fac-simile  in  the 
•  V'ariantes  Lectiones*  (signat.  L  on  the  verso  of  the  leaf) 
here  copie<l,  are  neither  hkc  Greek  letters  nor  tho  onlinary 
Arabic  numerals.  Basing  met  with  the  invention  at  Athena, 
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but  Matthew  Paris,  who  know  little  about  these  matters, 
was  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  (■  reeks  Uhcd  any 
such  system  of  notation.  The  only  MS.  of  Matthew 
Paris  in  which  those  numerals  arc  found,  is  the  enlarged 
work  in  Bene*t  College  Library,  Cambridge.  They  do  not 
occur  in  either  (^f  the  two  Manuscripts  of  Matthew  I'aris  in 
the  British  Museum.  Matthew  Pans,  in  the  *  Variantes 
Ixrtioncs  *  already  referrtMl  to,  observes  that  the  units,  or 
single  numbers,  are  all  designated  by  lines  bearing  to  the 
left,  from  the  chief  upright  line.  Those  representing  the 
numbers,  from  ten  upwards,  have  the  adjunct-lines  bearing 
to  the  right. 

Matthew  Paris  records  the  death  of  John  de  Basing 
under  tho  year  IJ.')2.  His  works  were:  1.  Doctarum  Con- 
cionum  lilK*r  uims.  2.  Particuloe  Sententiarum  per  dis- 
tinctiones.  '.\.  Doiiutus  Grtworum  ;  a  translatic^n,  probably 
intended  to  serve  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  the 


Rudiments  of  Donatus  did  for  the  Latin.  4.  ConooidM 
Kvangeliorum:  this  is  probably  the  same  work  which  L«laDd 
cttlls  Traetatus  de  Ordine  Evangehorum  per  annum.  Haii 
saitl  to  have  written  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  un- 
known. 

(See  Bale.  Script,  Brytann.  cent.  iv.  p.  302,  fol  Basil.1559; 
Pita.  De  lilustr.  Afifil.  Script,  4to.  Par.  1619,  p.  325;  Fir 
bricii  Bibl.  Med.  ft  Inf.  jEtatiM,  4to.  Patav.  1754,  torn.  iv. 
p.  54  :  Tanner.  BibL  Brit,  Uih.  p.  430 ;  PegKc's  Memoirt  qf 
Roger  de  Heteham,  p.  46  ;  and  Life  of  liisfvjp  GroitetuU^ 
4to.  Lond.  1793.  pp.  6fi.  07,  345,  347.) 

BASKERVILLE  JOHN,  a  celebrated  printer,  was  bom 
at  AVoherley  in  Wonestershire.  in  the  year  1 706.  He  doM 
not  appear  to  have  been  I  trough  t  up  to  any  particular  busir 
ness:  in  17*26  we  find  him  keeping  a  writing-school  at 
Birmingham,  and  in  1745  he  eniraged  in  the  japenning 
business  at  the  same  place,  by  which  ho  acquired  consider- 
able wealth.  His  taste  for  literaiure,  and  the  arts  connected 
with  it,  led  him  to  direct  his  attention  towards  the  im- 
provement and  perfection  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  most 
obvious  improvement  to  be  etfeete<l  was  in  the  shape  of  the 
lelters.  Mr.  L'aiilon.  previous  to  Baskerville's  attempts  it 
letter-foundint;.  hatl  cut  a  ^ariety  of  matrices  of  more  beau- 
tiful shapes  than  those  of  the  Dutch  types  which,  up  to  fab 
time,  had  been  imported  into  England.  Baskerville  carri^ 
the  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  perlei'tion  :  and  even  now  his 
types  would,  in  many  respects,  be  considered  models.  We 
are  told  that  he  spent  GUU/.  before  he  could  obtain  a  single 
letter  to  please  himself,  and  some  thousands  before  he  made 
a  profit  by  the  nur-uit  in  which  he  had  engaged  his  skill 
and  property.  By  his  unceasing  efibrts  the  art  of  printing 
was  raised  to  a  degan;  of  perfection  previously  unknown  in 
this  country  ;  and  so  ardently  did  he  prosecute  his  favourite 
object,  that,  according  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Horace  Wil- 
pole,  dated  '2nd  November,  1762,  he  manufactured  his  own 
ink,  presses,  chases,  moulds  fiir  casting,  and  all  the  apnaratui 
lor  printing.  It  is  hiudily  probable  tliat  some  of  tne  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  art  of  japanning,  which  he  canied 
on  extensively  at  the  same  time,  contributed,  under  wnie 
modification,  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  his  typogra- 
phical productions.  It  is  stated  in  Hansard's  T^lpof^rc^jmOt 
that  '  he  had  a  constant  succession  of  hot  plates  o(  copper 
ready,  in  which,  as  soon  as  printed,  the  sheets  were  in- 
serted ;  the  wet  was  thus  exi>elled,  the  ink  set,  and  a  glossjr 
surface  ])ut  on  all  simultaneously.'  Dibdin,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Classics,  has  given  the  following  chaxactef  of  the 
works  of  the  Baskerville  Press:  -'The  typography  of  Baa- 
ker\ille  is  eminently  beautiful ;  his  letters  in  general  are 
of  a  slender  and  delicate  form,  calculated  for  an  octavo,  or 
even  a  quarto,  but  not  .sntllciently  bold  to  fill  the  space  c^an 
imperial  Iblio,  as  is  evident  from  a  view  of  his  great  Bible. 
He  united,  in  a  singularly  happy  manner,  the  elegance  of 
Plantin  with  the  clearness  of  the  Elzevirs;  his  4to  and 
1 2mo  Virgil,  and  small  Pra\  er-book,  or  1  '2mo  Horace  of  1 762, 
seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark.  He  seems  to  have 
been  extremely  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  paper  and  ink; 
the  former  being  in  general  the  fruit  of  Dutch  manufacture, 
and  the  latter  partaking  of  a  peculiarly  soft  lustre,  bordering 
U|)on  purple.  In  his  Italic  letter,  whether  capital  or  small, 
he  stands  unrivalled ;  such  elegance,  freedom,  and  perfect 
B}mmetry  being  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  among  tho  speei- 
niens  of  Aldus  and  Colina>us.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  336.) 

Baskervillc's  printing  establishment  docs  not  appear  Ui 
have  l>cen  profitable  to  him.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  his  works  now  ])ossess  a  high  value,  and  particularly 
his  editions  of  some  of  the  classics  are  highly  esteemcfl  by 
bibliographers,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent. 
From  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  AValpole,  it  would  appear  thai 
in  1762  he  was  deisirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  business: 
*  This  busii)e.<>s  of  printing,*  he  says,  *  which  I  am  heartily 
tired  of,  and  repi'iit  I  ever  attempted.'  After  1765  little  or 
nothing  issucil  lioin  his  press.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
^^I^J^fi^phical  improvement  which  he  was  the  means  of 
cflecting  was  not  sulliciently  appreciated  at  the  time,  and 
tliat  his  efiorts  were  not  very  liberally  eneouraged.  I'he 
University  of  Cambridge,  it  is'true,  granted  him  permission 
to  print  the  BiMe  in  folio,  and  two  c<litions  of  the  Book  ^ 
Common  Pra>er;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  the  University  re- 
quired to  he  made  a  sharer  in  his  profits  by  a  payment  of 
9*0/.  \K'T  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  12/.  lO^.'fur  each 
thousand  of  the  pra\ er-book:  to  the  Stationers  Company 
he  had  to  pay  3.7.  for  their  permission  to  print  the  Psalms, 
without  which  the  Prayer-book  would  have  been  incomplete. 
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Mr.  Baskervillc  wa«  married  to  tho  widow  of  Mr.  Eaves ; 
her  maiden  name  was  Rutiton.  He  died  without  insue, 
Jan.  8,  1 775.  He  wast  a  man  fertile  in  invention,  and  of  an 
active  mind,  but  he  left  to  others  the  task  of  executinK  his 
desiiriitf.  Hy  the  constant  endeavours  which  he  made  to 
attain  excellence  in  each  of  the  various  processes  connected 
with  the  arts  of  japanning  and  printing::,  they  were  both 
brou^'ht  to  a  more  perfW^t  state :  a  result  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  expecte4l  from  the  exertious  of  a  single 
individual.  Mr.  Haskervdie  was  rather  ec<-entnc  in  his 
habits  and  opinions.  He  caused  each  pannel  of  his  carria};e 
t>  he  painted  so  as  to  reprt*sent  a  picture  of  his  trades ; 
and  in  his  will  ho  desired  to  be  buried  in  his  garden  under 
a  structure  of  ma^on^y  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  His  will ; 
contains  an  avowal  of  sentiments  contrary  to  the  docirines  | 
of  Christianity.  The  mausoleum  above  mentioned  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  Hirmin^ham  riots  in  1791.  In  18*20» 
some  labourers  who  were  di^^ing  for  sand  on  its  site  dis- 
covered the  leaden  cotlin  which  contained  his  remains;; 
and  in  May,  1h21,  it  was  opened  for  inspection.  The  InKiy 
did  not  present  the  usual  appearances  of  decomposition ; 
the  simrnlar  state  of  ])reservation  in  which  it  was  found 
may  probably  be  attributi-d  to  tho  entire  exclusion  of  ex- 
ternal air.  i'he  shroud  was  perfect  and  very  white,  and  a  , 
branch  of  laurel  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  was,  thouj^h 
Aided,  entire.  Mr.  Knott  of  Birminjjham  has  a  jwrtrait  of 
Baskerville  in  his  i)ossession,  from  which  an  engravin)^  has 
been  made  for  Hansard's  Typofrrapfiia. 

(Hansard's  Typographia;  Dihaiii*  Introduction  to  the 
Classics.) 

BASLE.     [See  Basel.] 

BASNAGE.  Few  families  have  produced  so  many  indi- 
viduals of  literary  distinction  and  moral  worth  as  the  family 
of  Basna^e.  Many  of  its  members  were  zealous  and  able 
supporters  of  Protestantism  in  France. 

1.  Nicholas  Basnaok  beinp  compelled  to  leave  France 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  reformed  reli(;ion,  fled  to , 
England,  and  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
Norwich.     He  afterwards  retumeil  to  France,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  reformed  church  at  Carentan. 

2.  Bknjamin  Basnaqb,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  bom  in 
1580,  was,  during  fifty-one  years,  pastor  of  tho  church  which  ! 
his  father  had  held  at  CarcMitan.  Benjamin  Basnago 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France. 
He  was  successively  a  provincial  <lcputy  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Normandy,  and  head  of  the  assembly  held  at . 
Ho<*helle  in  16*22:  and  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  formed  in  that  assembly  in  consequence 
of  the  declared  intention  of  the  king  to  march  against  the 
Protestants  with  fil^y  thousand  men.  He  also  signed  the 
proje<'t  of  defence  under  the  title  of  Mnderateur  Ajoint, 
and  went  to  England  to  solicit  aid.  The  expectations  which 
the  French  Protestants  had  entertained  of  help  from  James 
I.  not  being  realized,  Basna<^e  pn^ceeded  to  Scotland  to 
gain  the  interest  of  his  private  friends  in  that  country.  On 
the  termiiuUion  of  active  hostilities  against  the  Protestants, 
Basna^  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  deputy  for 
Normandy  in  the  national  synod  which  was  held  at  Cha- 
renton  m  1023.  The  provincial  synod  of  Normandy  having 
permitted  him  to  leave  his  chun-h,  his  congregation  appealed 
to  the  national  syno<l  at  Charenton,  which  rejected  the  ap- 
IHtal,  and  gave  Ba^nai^e  leave  to  accept  a  vocation  to  Rouen 
or  to  other  places ;  but  he  considered  his  church  as  his  wife, 
from  which  he  ought  not  to  separate.  The  vigour  and  zeal 
with  which  he  maintained  the  intercAts  of  the  reformc<l 
religion  rendered  him  an  object  (»f  incretisinf;  suspicion  to 
the  c«)urt.  The  kmi:,  by  a  decree,  forbade  him  to  exen-ise 
the  ministerial  functions,  an<l  refused  him  permission  to 
np{>ear  a>  a  deputy,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  synoil  held  at 
Charenton,  a. D.  Itiiil.  This  synod  commenced  its  ses>ion 
by  reiniin>tran('es  u;rainyt  this  decn-'e,  which  were  si»  forcibly 
cxpie^svd.  I  hilt  tiic  court  yielded,  and  Basnaj^e  was  admittud 
to  the  >\nod,  in  the  deliberations  of  whicli  assembly  he 
exerci>ed  t:re.il  mthienfe.  He  was  elei'ted  president  of  the 
n:iti«inal  svnod  held  at  Aleiiron  in  \Ct'A7.  The  infraction  uf 
the  mln"t  of  Nanti!M,  and  the  conlrovcmy  between  the  re- 
ft »rmed  «'krL'y  them>el\es  on  the  universality  of  grace  and 
the  divint.'  decrees,  were  the  leading  topics  discussed  in  this 
s\  nod. 

Henjai:iin  Ba>Mat:e  i\wt\  in  1G.>.!.  His  principal  work,  a 
Tre.itiM'  «ni  til"  <.'liupdi  <'  Trait^'  de  I'Kgiiiie'),  was  printinl 
at  Kochelle.  h»IJ.  He  lef\  imiHrrfect  a  work  against  the 
worthip  of  the  \  irgni. 


S.  Antoinx  Basnaob.  the  eldest  ion  of  Benjamin,  was 
bom  in  1610.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  escaped  to  Holland  in  1685,  and  died  in  1691  at  Zut- 
phen,  in  which  platw  he  hail  held  a  pastoral  charge. 

4.  Sabiukl  Basnage  dc  Flottemanville,  son  o?  Antoinc, 
was  born  at  Bayeux  in  Iri.'tB.  He  preached  at  first  in  his 
native  place,  but  escaped  with  his  father  to  Holland  in 
1686.     Ho  died  a  preacher  at  Zutphen  in  1721. 

The  principal  works  of  Samuel  Basnage  were—'  L'His- 
toire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  Keform^'es,*  Rotteniam, 
16<»0,  2  vols,  folio,  republished  in  1699;  *  De  Rebus  Sacris 
et  Ecclesiasticis  exercitationes  Hi'^torico-criticn),  in  quibua 
Cardinalis  Baronii  Annales  ab  an.  XXXV.  in  quo  Casau- 
bonus  desiit  expenduntur/  Traject.  1692,  1717,  4to. ;  *  An- 
nales Politico- Ecclesiastici  annorum  DUXLV.  a  Cassare 
Augusto  ud  Phocam  usque  in  quibus  res  imperii  eccle- 
sia'uue  observatu  digniores  subjiciuntur  oculis  crroresque 
evelluntur  Baronio,*  Kotterdara.  1 706,  3  vols,  folio. 

5.  Hknki  Basnaok  de  Franquenay,  the  youngest  s<m  of 
Benjamin  Basnage,  was  lH>rn  on  the  I6th  of  CX*tobcr,  1615, 
at  St.  Mere  E){hse,  in  Lower  Normandy.  He  studied  for 
the  bar,  and  bec^ame  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  where  he  took  tho 
oaths  in  1636.  His  learning  was  immense  and  his  integrity 
unsullied.  He  died  in  1695,  and  left  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  will  be  subsequently  noticed;  the  thinl,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  the  States  General,  died  in  1732.  Hit 
daughter.  Magdalen,  married,  in  1682,  M.  Paul  Baldry, 
or  Baudri,  who  leaving  France  after  the  reTocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
at  Utrecht. 

His  works  arc,  Coutumcs  du  Pays  et  Duch4  de  Nor- 
mandie,  avec  commentaires,  2  vols,  fol,  1678,  1681,  1694  ; 
Traits  des  Hypotht^ques,  1687,  1724,  4to.  The  complete 
works  of  Basnage  were  published  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Rouen,  1 776. 

6.  Jaqubs  Basnagk  de  Beauval,  the  eldest  son  of  Henri, 
born  at  Rouen,  8th  of  August,  1653,  was  the  most  ccle 
brated  member  of  his  family.  Ho  was  sent  when  very 
young  to  Saumur,  to  study  under  the  famous  Tannequin,  or 
Tannegui,  or  Tanaquil  le  F^vrc,  and  became  the  Ikvourite 
pupil  of  his  master.  Le  F^*\'re  endeavoured  to  disgust  him 
with  the  profession  of  the  ministrv.  *  You  know  this  office,* 
he  said  to  him,  *only  by  its  brigfit  side,  and  are  ignorant 
how  it  has  dLxdined  since  its  first  institution.  Beheve  mo, 
you  arc  too  honest  a  man  to  become  an  ecclesiastic.  You 
are  too  candid  to  exercise  these  functions  as  they  are  at  pro- 
sent  exercised,  and  your  frankness  would  render  tho  greater 
part  of  your  colleagues  your  enemies.'  There  may  have 
been  some  tincture  of  personal  animosity  in  these  words  of 
Le  F6vre,  since  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  clergy  of  Saumur, 
who  had  caused  him  some  trouble.  The  advice  of  the 
master  did  not  overpower  the  resolution  of  the  pupil,  and 
Basnage  followed  his  previous  inclination  for  the  ministry. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Geneva,  already  well 
read  in  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  acc^uainted 
with  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages.  At 
Geneva  he  studic<l  theology  under  Mestrczat,  Turrctin, 
and  Tronchin ;  and  at  Sedan  under  Jurieu  and  Beaulieu. 
On  his  return  to  Rouen  he  was  received  into  the  mtnistr>'  in 
September,  1676,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  reformed  church  in  that  city.  He  married,  in 
1684,  Anne  du  Moulin,  daughter  of  Cyrus  du  Moulin,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Peter  du  Moulin. 

The  church  at  Rouen  being  closed  by  authority  in  June, 
16H5,  Basnage  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  retire 
to  Holland:  and  accordingly  he  settled  at  Rotterdam,  in 
which  place  he  was  a  stii>endiary  minister,  until,  in  1691, 
the  consistory,  in fluenc4*d  by  Hein'^ius,  appointed  him  pastor 
of  a  church  at  the  Hague.  At  the  Hague  he  nut  only 
exerted  himself  in  his  religious  duties  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  but  was  also  employiMl  in  state  affairs.  He  was  the  me- 
dium of  a  M.*rret  negotiation  carried  on  h\  MarMial  d'Uxelles, 
plenipotentiarv  of  the  French  king  M  the  congress  of  Utrecht, 
and  acctuitteif  hiinsi'lf  in  this  affair  with  so  much  ability, 
that  he  was  afterwunls  eniploveil  in  several  important  com- 
missions. The  Canlinal  de  ISouillon.  who  was  at  thrft  Cinio 
in  Holland,  and  had  great  nmfidencc  in  Basnage, commiini- 
cale<l  ti}  him  all  his  intercourse  with  the  Slates.  Tho  AblM-, 
aOerwards  Cardinal,  DuUtis  lieing  at  the  Hague  in  1716. 
to  negotiate  a  defensive  alliance  between  France,  England, 
and  the  Slates  (leneral,  received  onlers  fruni  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  tho  Recent,  to  npplv  to  Basnage,  and  to  reguUle 
his  conduct  by  tho  Bd\ice  he  sliouid  recciTe.     Dubois  acted 
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I  lb  eon<<crt  with  1)B«itc«,  nnil  (he  alUanc*  wm  eoncluJul  on 
Hie  Mlh  of  January,  1717.  Hii  acnicet  on  iblx  orA-ixion 
(nc^nxl  Tiir  Bunuge  lh>  iwituiluu  of  hU  hit  farmer  putMt- 
■lon»  ill  PtDn«e. 
Bninajje  wna  ttie  perxnn*)  (Vionil  of  tlie  Grand  Peuaionary 
Beiu>iut,  and  wliilu  in  Rott«nt>ini  liad  a  wnvkly  mveUnK 
nith  PnlM,  Bafle.and  olhvr  sHioluri.  Ho carriiil  on  aror- 
rtwtiondciicc  with  Envenil  jiriiicux.  noblcmtrti.  and  miiiJAtBra 
of  «ialc  and  Witli  matiy  u-liutara  id  Pratioa.  BuKlund,  Oer- 
ititl  Itftly.     He  VM  tetKtly  leu  atiaoniad  by  Cii' 
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Hino. ;  a  new  and  »nlnrj;ed  cilltion  1 

1)  volt.  lima. ;  irantlitud  Ititu  lim- 

l7UR.  rol.~l{l*tolrc  del  Juit^,   i  ' 

WD  Vffrilnble  aulbUr  M,  Batiistii-.  ' 

«i  tronciui^p  qui  ten  e»t  faiiu  i  I'lu  i 

Bvee  nltuieurt  oddilionft  vour  amir  il>-  >l^l•'rlJ<^  iitnic 

Uutuiro.  Itull«rdam.  1711,  litno.    ll^altiulu  U.  <. 

who  hod  printed  It  at  Paria,  aflur  Iibmiic  rbsngKil  •»_ 

tbouzhl    prti)wr.  without   mantloniut;  tlio    oulhor.^ 

MftaUoD  »ur  l'Anti<iu:t^  de  la  Moniiu^<-*    '   '"    "** 


Ifaouca  timu  by  Protoxtiuils.    Voltaire  inid  lUut  Baujaiic  i  ie»  Juify,  et  tut  la  Pf6JV<r<iii?s  dot  CvrnctArM 


ifl. 


r 


aux  H*lir«ux.— PrMpcotiit  tiwoj  edjiionta    i 
sherii,  tec,  RolUuadumi,  1709.    B(una);t>  lU..  . 
jvai  to  uive  >  new  uud  mucli  vulitrgwl  uilltiun  o 
tionvt  AlitlqutD  Caiilhli.    Tlio  pul:li>brr»,  not  tn ' 


Otter  to  1«  a  iniiiinti'r  of  ■tiil«  tUitn  uf  a  pariwh. 
henltii.  which  till  the  }C»r  1 721  hod  liven  remaikubly  itood, 
tben  ims^a  to  duslino.  !lo  died  un  the  iJ'Jndbf  Smitembor, 
173:),  in  his  tavQlliy-flnit  y«ar.  Hu  left  only  a  auuuUier. 
who  WM  married  to  M.  d*  h  SarrsK,  minlalcr  of  witr  tn  Iho 
king  uf  Puknd.  Tbc  Sivar  lu  \\i«t,  npunkinK  of  J*i'iju«x 
Ba*l»>^,  M^s, '  Ha  vm  ticruitnluuily  exuct,  wen  in  loiwt 
tHvial  particutan.    Hi*  i^andoni,  tVanfcnnt.  und  inl^srity 

in  M  apf)[irent  in  hisworkkattuturuditjun.  UuviuKmixud  |  liqua,  ad  *iBoulorum  Drdiaeiu  digi-alte.  rstll 
nucb  Willi  td-'iiity,  be  had  aequired  a  pollah  of  mnnntn  «uc4».  ADHarpin.  ITDS,  7  Volt,  folio,  ft 
iWlllch  tcholart  rarvly  po»nt».    H«  was  nlFublu,  obliging.  I  iiumberof  (Ve»A  picftMbywliiahihirvdition 

;|li)]iu)ftr,  and  oourtnout;  h«  delighted  in  Mnintf  other*,  and    " '-  ■    •  -      -  •     -     - 

a  uiiuK  liii  inlluenca  in  behalf  of  ihc  uubufrituidiKl.' 

The  fullotriug  aro  tome  oT  hit  printliial  works ;  a  com- 
i^te  litt  woulobt  very  lonj;;  :— 

Examen  dtu  M^Lbwlon  pruposfos  par  Mciviaiin  do  I'A*- 
HTnb]<<e  du  CWk«  rle  Prance  en  tfiSACulugiie,  lue-l,  lamo. 
TbU  work  wa*  the  Ibundation  of  hi>  hn^jne^iuonl  r«pntatioD. 
Il  b  well  wrilit^ii,  but  he  nev<.T  aHixiHl  his  name  to  il. 
Thore  are  eome  obiien'uUuns  in  tbi»  Ifuuk  ;fii  th«  Critical 
notary  of  Ibc  OhI  TMlament  bv  Viiii  Himnn,  which 
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Sfeaus,  .  ._    .     _    ._.  .  

Thiiwork  it  aj^ain^t  the  Paviurnl  Luttir  uf  Bu»Hnel,  ad- 
idramed  to  the  now  Catholim.— Uivi  C^liryuuilonii  KpiHtoli 
M  Cawarluia  Monachuia,  tui  ailjuncliu  vunt  Irui  Eniituheai 
SltiortatioDBt:  I.  I^  A pulUliariii  Ha'funi;  S.  Do  vuiiu 
Alhaiiwio  auppuaitii  Onoribun :  ,1.  AiIvptmh  Simonium, 
'RoHorilani,  ieH7,  Svo.  Tbin  wrk  vwk  i-.'pruiu-rt  muli-i  Ibe 
g«li«ri|  [ItiL*  uf  Diurnalioncft  II. -r..  ...  II,.  \  .-„  .y,  Rut- 
twdam,   1S1U,  gvo.,  villi  «n   (III-  I      ill  ii-'ljuin, 

who  had  ontidiMil  BamaHc'*  li-  .im..     In 

:llie  third  tntatiM,  Baaiiaipi  un-".  r.  :<;y.^ >  lud  ill- 

,U«ed  himmlho  i>n.-Ric«  tohiiCnrn'ul  IliK'ury  i<l'  iba  Old 
Skttamont.—  La  Cuminunion  Kamto,  ou  Traite  aur  la  ii^ 
ImuIiA  «t  lut  muvuiit  du  oomtnuniw  diHiutmisnt,  Ruttcrdatn, 
'Msti,  l^mo.  The  anh  oditixn  is  vory  much  fnlarged,  nnd 
eoutaiiiK  a  third  and  rmirtii  h^ok  on  tho  conduct  of  oom- 
muni'^snln  b^forw  uiirl  uflvr  [^umtn  union,  printud  at  Rotterdam 
D)  I€'JT,  in  ISmo.  BtiKna^u  iiddud  u  buok  in  which  be  truaUi 
uf  tbu  dutiexuf  tlioao  whodo  not  mimiounicato. 
fcpcn  atvi-rBl  editioin  of  liiii  wurk,  wliich  hiw  been  ao  muoh 
ndimri'il,  rii'ii  1.1  Itimiriii  C  idlmln'-,  tli.ii  ii  liaa  been  printud 
I'lumare.  a  ]>ri«it. 
It  in  bia  w^tk  en- 
•.K  CatholiquH  uvvo 
U  (.'rtuiico  du  I  Kulisu  primHL\c.  tie.,  Ibincii,  17ui.  |-Jmo„ 
'^vob.— Uittoiro  d«  la  H«lj|;iun  dua  U|tli»e«  Rifunneoa, 
Ktur  acn-ir  de- ri^an>s  H  IHisioire  dua  Variatiuni 
BgliHta  PruUt.iIarite»,  par  M.  do  Memix.  Itollcrdaiii, 
lfi9Ii,  svo., -j  voK:  again  in  i;21. '2  \ulii.  Btu.,  and  in  1715, 
Svula.  4W. ;  tho  laxt  udition  very  mucli  etilumvd.  Tbi» 
work  tiDh  bvvu  itinro  joiucd  to  tlie  Iliaiory  of  t[i«  Cburuli. 
-Traits  de  lo  C<in)>  wut'o,  daua  It^uol  un  uxaniinv  m 
ilfttur*,  aM  iHUkioUa,  nut  ciainlci,  taw  duulwa,  »va  aoruptilw, 
■:,«■!  diiora  cu  dc  eoiiacisnue,  avoo  d«  U4^d«iii<ina  tor 
to  Uutndienluiri)  PhiltMUiihique.  Atnatonlam.  I69fi,  s  voU. 
~|ptD,  Tku  (idilMnt  ul  ihia  work  Iwve  been  priniml  at  Lynut 
in  3  vuln.  IVmuL  It  cantaina  niiimfuiatiouor  the  aoiihitui* 
t>T  M.  Bayl«  on  '  la  CiHiMiencu  crrante.' — Hi>iiiiir«  de 
tEiiUaa  dvpuit  )hut  CJirlat  jum(um4  prfaonl.  ItuUordani, 
10)9.  ll  volt.  fiilio.-DtNMttutinn  Uiaiorioue  aur  I'usagn 
do  b  Bf uf'dicliun  Nuptiak,  inafrt^danal  HistoiradMOuv- 
vait«i>  dea  Savant  an  mui*  do  Janvier,  1 7U9.  Bnittiatfa  hero 
pruvea  that  cuuMtiit  ii  llio  cmcrm  of  tnorriaKe.  13,  Uiiitfr 
tAtiuQ  aur  hi  rnanidro  en  lAquellc  lo  caoun  dta  Suinlc «  ben- 
lurM  •''**t  toemi.  puur  turf  ir  dApolcgie  ii  ee  ou'  il  tn  a  dit 
dans  I'lIiUoiredo  I'l^to  cunt»  la  firt-face  d'lin  livrn  dc 
M.  RtchanUuii,  iuicvf'u  duna  rBiiiii>ira  de*  Ouvragc*  d"a 
Sdvotu  au  moi>  do  Jaiivlor.  irul.  — UiaUuru  de*  Juifa 
d('|ui|a  JcauaC'brut  Ja»qauai  prCwint.  pour  torvirduSi 


i  l'Ili»U>iro  de  Joaej'fi,  Rotlet^ani,  ]706, 
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the  work,  rasi)(ncd  what  they  had  alrv 
to  the  Siour*  WeUteiti.  who  publihl)"!!  Oil*  n" 


BaanaKs  hat  uiiiicbud  it  wilb    praroccs   on   Kue  _ 
Artti^uities  in  gene  ml,— I  natrucliona  Paalcnlna.a 
ftirmos  de  FraJice  aur  lObfeiavanct'due  au  Sot 
12uio.    The  Duke  nf  Orleans,  recent  of  tlia  k 
ing  teat  the  new  oanreriR  of  Uauphiny,^  PotoL 
guedoG,  elitfuld  be  exulted  to  Inaurm-Iion  by  U 
of  CardmBl  Albewni  bcRedd  of  Bainafce.  lo  1 
the  Count  lie  MurvilK  then  ntabauMar  in  1 
write  II  lhl^«  nliuiie  lidil  1}  biil  U>n    iHuiiedil 


di'ciskiud  llicilisici-i  otic  I     (lul  02  ll  uimgc  la 
amut.  lellvr  tupruvL  U)  llie  iiiw   Lwinurla  iT 
tboProtontanireliKinn.M  Catdun  Liahe 
an  miawer,  which  U   Biunauo  refuhidlj; 
InMruitii-na— Anualet  de»  T  " 

Ni'j^iation*  pour  la  Puix  de  Hunatflr,  { 
liun  lliviurique  do  leur  GuuvememenL  '^ 
Hague,  1710.    This  volume,  which  b 
liio  Peuoe  of  Bruda  in  lfl(i7 ;  tho  ui^ 
dewD  to  the  Peace  of  Nimegoen  lii  Itt 
tiuund  tho  work  up  to  lGtl.l,  and  hu  Id 
diiciiuK  it  lill  1710.    DiUHUtaiton  HiaW 
«t  tee  Ordret  do  Chevalerio,  AratturdiuD,  I. 
ia  a  curiout  wmk.     tlo  alio  fumUhnl  1_ 
hia  bruilier,  M.  Beanago  du  Beauval,  ibr  hii  * 
Ouvmgot  dct  Savanx. 


HI,  the  yoUBi 
and  bnxlier  « 


Henri  Baanage  de  Frutu^uonay,  and  t  .    .. 
Baannge,  bnm  4(  Rouen,  Aug.  7.  lO.'ifi,  Itilhim 
feHionof  kii  father.     On  the  TOVuealioti  of  '' 
Naniea  in  ISt)7,  he  took  refuge  iu  Holland,  ■ 
Manrb  29,  1710,  aj^  S4  ynart.    Hewrotv  ■ 
ToUrimetdetlithgiont.l^iii,  l&mo.tai 
d»  Oiuragn  de*  Savaru,  a  widely -ctici 
waa  cotnmenced  In  Sept.  ltiB7,  aa  a  oo 
NouvtlUt  dv  la  Ripulitiijui!  det  iMUm,  b 
Juno,  i;uB:  it  eamiati  uf  34  voU.  lima     _ 
iiahed.  in  1701,  an  improve))  vdibnn  uf  Fim 
limmi'y  ;  the  Ditlimnair*  de  Trovoux  (1IU4)  ii 
prijit  of  thi*  wurk.  but  wittiuut  mm 
ollber  I'ureiiJru  or  Bunage. 

(Nicnmi,  MfnurirMpcmrtKmirilltliiiiair^dit  i 
Blmtnt,  tome  iv.  pp.  ^94.  310.) 

BAiit^UKS,  l^S,  or  LES  PAYH  DES  B,^8q 
diitriet  111  (ha  aDiUb-weit  extrcic 
6pani*b  fiuutwr,  now  included  in  li 
PyrfnJoa,  ar  liowor  Pyrenoet.    It 
oubdivihionfi  uf  iAbuur,  Baiiae  Nii> 
taU  of  which  were  roopectivoly  Wai 
Port,  and  Maultnn.    Lea  Bai!C|u«9 
lion  uf  the  people,  not  of  the  eiiumr;,  tiiuunlk  ittlNJ 
apidied  to  the  latlor. 

Ixt  Pay*  clci  Buiqiiei  were  tnuml'rd  nn  \\i'.  nnrlb  ti 
AduUf,  in  the  lower  |mrt  of  it*  cm  '' 

eaaiward  fruiu  thai  fiver :  on  tlw  »> 
tile  weat  by  Uie  ooean.  ajid  the  ris 
euat  by  the  country  of  Bcorn.  Tin 
trict  wes  about  aixiy  milei,  meaiurc  < .  jfj 
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Biclassoa  to  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  countrjof  Soule.  f  Alava  from  east  to  west,  tenninate  on  the  banks  of  the 


The  greatest  breadth  was  nearly  forty  miles.  The  whole 
district  is  mountaiiiuus,  and  the  soil  in  general  sterile ;  but 
what  produce  the  inhabitants  can  raise  bv  care  and  labour 
is  accounted  excellent.  In  the  Pays  de  Soule  there  is 
prood  timber  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
it.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seison,  whirh  falls  into  the 
Gave  d'OW-ron,  and  the  Bidouze  and  the  Nive,  which  full 
into  the  Adour — the  latter  at  Bayonne.  Two  principal  roads 
from  France  into  Spain  cross  this  territory :  the  road  to 
Madrid,  throu<(li  Burj^os,  passes  through  Bayonne  and  St. 
Jean  de  Luz ;  that  to  Madrid,  through  Painpeluna,  passes 
through  St.  .lean  l*ied  de  I'ort. 

The  population  of  the  chief  places  in  tne  district,  in  1832, 
was  as  follows  :— Bajunnc.  13,0(JB  lor  the  town,  or  includiuj? 
t  lie  suburb  of  St.  Ksprit  *,  1 7, 1 1 6 :  the  joint  population  of  the 
two  ct)mmuiios  of  Biiyonne  and  St.  Esprit,  2U.r,(;8 ;  Ilas- 
perren,  population  of  (lie  connnune,  5357,  but  we  know  not 
how  laruo  a  proportion  of  this  is  rural  population;  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  "JOJO,  or  2 SCO  for  the  whole  conimuno ;  Urru;,'"^, 
piipulation  of  the  CDinuuino,  3007,  proportion  of  nual  popu- 
lation unknown.  In  l.SJG,  Maiilcon  had  10:)4  inbabitunts. 
and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  as  gi>en  by  M.  Balbi  in  round 
numbers,  'jnuo. 

Tile  manners,  the  r.^stume,  the  hinjruaj»eof  the  inhabitants 
of  lliis  district  show  that  they  have  a  diflerent  origin  from  tho 
other  inhal)il:int?>  of  Kurope.  Thoy  are  a  lively,  industrious 
pi'o]>le,  nuisruUir  and  well  niade,  active  in  body,  frank  in 
manners,  and  p:i>si mnte  in  character.  Their  lanj.'uajre  is  a 
riiirtoftlie  aniiiMJl  Iliorian  which  prevailed  over  the  southern 
and  ea-stern  \yMU  of  Spain,  and  over  the  south-west  part  of 
FriNce.  *  M.  (iiiillanme  do.  lIumboMt  has  proved  that  the 
H.ij'iiue  Jan^'ua^e  mvuis  t>  have  some  ailinity  with  the  Se- 
n.itir  lanjiiaj^i.'-,  and  in  ceriain  respects  some  analogy  to  the 
Anur:r-;in  lan;;n.i;„^c«^.  M.  Klaproth  has  discovered  aUo.  in  the 
B:i-r|;ie,  a  trn-at  many  lornis  \vhi«'h  belong  to  the  northern 
ami  wr^t'Tu  parl-s  of  Asia.  IM.  Guillaume  de  Humboldt  has 
(ji»-crvi'f1,  thai  tin-  l.in^uaLies  of  the  dilfcrcut  antient  nations 
who  inliuliitcd  tlie  Spani-^li  peninsula,  the  southern  part  of 
(J.iul,  sune  parts  (.f  Italy,  and  the  throe  large  islands  of  the 
.Vlidiierrani-an  (/./*.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica),  bclonge«l 
t<i  I  he  Pierian  lan;zuaL'<*,  whi<'li  is  still  found  in  the  Basf^ue.* 
(S'v-  M.  IIiiot*?»  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun's 
(tV  trniiihie  rnivfrs'-Ih',  Paris,  18;)-2.  loni.  iii.  p.  119.) 

In  ihf  middle  a«ies  the  Basques  were  notorious  for  their 
pri-p-n^ify  to  bri«;:\ndauis  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
t!»-  \  roinfd  to  their  iu«»untain-',  oiitstripping  all  pursuit. 
(  1*1  .aniid  de  la  Korre.  Drscrijition  tic  la  Franre,  Paris,  1 722 ; 
/  "f/trtrr  dutis  /t*^  Drfnirtrmffif  dt*  la  France,  par  J.  La 
V;nhV-.  &.V,  Pari-i.  I  7'k  ;   Malie-Brnn.) 

B.VsgrK  PROVINCKJ^.  or  BASCONGA'DAS 
PUU\  I'NC'IAS  Tlie  tiiree  provhices  known  by  this 
n;i*i;e  ju-mpv  a  trrritnrv  (»f  a  f-trni  alnio>t  triangular,  bo- 
t\ren  12=  J.V  and  l.J'^  ■_>;>'  N.  lat.,  and  1^  -iU'  and  3°  23'  W. 
I  'iiir.  It  i«i  b.iundcd  on  tin*  ea>t  by  France  and  Navarra, 
on  the  \vi"M.  and  Mioth  l.\  Old  CaMile,  and  on  the  north 
I'V  the  oroan.  The  pro\inf«:s  are.  Guipuzcoa  on  the  oa>t, 
Vi7<a\a  i.:i  tlie  \vc«i,  imd  Alava  on  the  south.  The 
te:i!t.»ry  is  txceedinjily  m  >unlainous,  being  traversed  by 
tin?  (.tlM'ts  of  tlie  «iroat  Pjrt-ncan  chain,  callwl  by  some 
^c..Lri.ipl;.-i>    the    Canlabrian    Pyrenees.      The    different 


Ebro,  forming  the  boundaries  of  Alava  on  the  side  of  Old 
Castile.    The  mountain  of  Jaitzauibel,  which  extends  from 
Cape  Higuer  to  Pasagos,  on  the  coast  of  Guipuicoa,  is 
chiefly  composed  of  sandstone,  which  is  used  in  building. 
From  Orio  to  San  Sebastian,  in  the  same  province,  another 
mountain  extends,  on  the  highest  point  of  which,  called 
Igucldomendi,  stands  the  light-house  of  San   Sebastian, 
visible  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  at  sea.   In  the  district 
of  Irun  is  the  mountain  of  San  Marcial,  celebrated  in  the 
late  peninsular  war.     The  mountains  of  Alzania  form  the 
boundary  l)etween  Guipuzcoa  and  Navarra;   and  that  of 
Arno,  which   abounds  in  tin,  and  contains  also  several 
mineral  springs,  separates  Guipuzcoa  from  Vizcaya.     Thu 
mountains  of  Vizcaya  are  chiefly  composed  of  calcareous 
HM'k  and  sandstone,  and  uboimd  in  iron.    Marbles  of  various 
colours  are  also  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  province.    In 
the  three  pn)vin<>es  the  mountains  are  well  covcri>d  with 
fruit  and  timber-trees.    Tlie  principal  ri\ers  are  the  Zadorra, 
in  Alava,  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro;   in  Vizcaya,  the  Nerva, 
or  Nervion,  the  CadaKUa,  thu  Mundaca,  the  Lequeitio,  and 
the  Ondiirroa,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Biz- 
canfui  and  Oiz,  and  flow  into  the  sea  at  the  places  to  which 
they  give  their  names.    In  Guipuzcoa,  at  the  extreme  west, 
is  the  Deva ;  and  proceeding  to  the  cast  the  Urola,  tlio 
Oria,  the  Urumea,  the  0\arzun,  and  the  Bidassoa,  which 
separates  Fmnce  from  Guipuzcoa.     The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  picturesque  ;  nud  the  soil,  although  it  is  chiefly 
comjyosed  of  clay,  is  rendered  very  productive  by  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants.     From  a  very  early  period  they  havo 
mixed  the  clay  with  calcareous  earth.  The  principal  products 
arc  wheat,  barley,  puUe,  flax,  hemp,  and  pasture.    Alava 
produces  also  oil,  and  a  weak  sort  of  wine,  called  chacoli  by 
the  inhabitants;  but  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Bastiues 
is  cider.     The  (dimate  is  hcallhy,  and  though  very  damp 
and  cold  in  the  highlands,  is  temperate  in  the  valleys. 

The  chief  t«iwns  in  Guipuzcoa  are,  Fuente-Rabia,  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  :  Pa.^ages,  celebiated  for  the  security 
of  its  harbour  ;  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  of  the  province ; 
and  (luetaria,  the  hirth-place  of  Sebastian  de  Klcauo,  a 
cel(d)rated  navigator  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who>e  statue 
i^  in  the  principal  st^uare.  In  Vizcaya,  Motrico,  lA^ijuuitio, 
Bermi'o,  Bilbao,  the  capital,  and  Somoroslro  celebrated 
for  its  iron  nunes.  All  these  towns  are  situated  on  tho 
coa^at.  On  the  road  from  Ba\onne  to  Madrid  are  Irun,  at 
a  short  distance  fr>>m  the  Bidassoa;  Hernani,  Tolosa,  Villa 
Real  de  Z'..iii.L.!Mi:ai  Vcrgara,  the  seat  of  the  Seniinario 
Bascongado,  n,^lituted  for  the  literary  c<lucation  of  the 
Ba-que}ou:h:  Mondragon,  and  Salinas,  the  last  town  of 
Guipuzci-.a,  (iU  the  friinticr  of  Alava.  In  Alava  the  chief 
towns,  hesirles  the  capital  N'itoria,  are  Salvatierra,  I^equiano, 
and  Cianiboa. 

The  population  of  the  three  provinces,  acconling  to 
Mnlano,  amounts  to  3-f  2.'j29  souls.  The  people  live  fur  the 
most  part  on  i^<diited  farnu  scattered  over  the  country,  there 
being  in  the  three  provinces  few  large  towns;  the  greatest 
part  of  these  farms  are  culti\ati'd  by  the  proprietors. 
Guipuzcoa  is  the  best  ]x*opled,  not  only  of  the  Basque,  but 
of  all  the  provinces  in  Spain,  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
Antillon  gives  it  2U0*J  indiviiluals  for  every  Kquara  league; 
aiTording  to  which  calculation,  the  population  of  the  whole 


bi-Miif  he-;  of  tli.it  chain  form  between  them  numerous  ;  penin>ula.  if  it  wt-re  in  tiio  same  proportion,  would  be  more 
and  ih'cp  l.itrral  v.illexs.     Tiie  first  of  these  ranges,  whii  h  j  than  douhle  \Uiat  it  is  at  present. 

H  ct.:i);)j.;.d  partly  nf  calcareous  rocks  and  sand-stone,  j  The  Ba>que  nation  is  certainly  the  first  that  settled  in  tho 
and  )>:ii:|v  -f  ^littc.  has  its  origin  in  Na\arra.  and  forms'  Spanisli  peninsula,  as  far  ai»  historical  evidence  goes,  but 
t!ic  M'|).i;a'i  -n  hii\\ecn  that  province  and  Alava.  It  is  its  origin  i^  unknown.  Huml>oldt  considers  the  uioilern 
a  coriiiho:iit.ii\  nf  tli>.>  Sierra  de  Aralar,  the  direction  uf;  Basque  nation  as  the  representative  and  the  deiM'end ants  of 
uhifii  i>  fr.im  \v^■^^  t-)  ea^f.  Un  entering  Alava,  it  takes  j  the  nn»ai  nation  of  the  llwri,  who  were  spread  over  the 
thn  n  iMi'*  .if  Mijtc^  (le  Ol/a,  Alzania,  Urbia,  San  Adrian, !  wh(de  |)enin»ula  [see  BAsgiiKs,  Lkn],  and  sjuike  one  hin- 
((nd_.Vr<iii/:i/o.     P.irt  «)r  thi:,  l:i>,t  mountain  is  the  Pena  de     guaue.  niiMhtled   into  difTtTtint  dialects.     According  to  iliu 


1 «,  an  nniiu-n-f  luii^s  df  grey  jasper  striped  with  while.     Basque  Imtnians  at  an  ep 
Po«Tt.i   de    Ailivan,  bftwuen    I'lhvurri,  Gamboa.  and     Spain   hy   the  Romans,  the 


at  an  e|nK;h  lung  liefore  Kite  iuvafiion  of 


At    Puerto   de    Ail.ivan,  between    IMlivurri,'  Gamboa.  and  Spain   hy   the  Romans,  the  Vascune»  founded  cnlonie»  in 

Salman,  the  rui.u'«'  i**  tr.iver>ed  b\  the  r.«ad  from  Bayonne  to  Fiance.  iivland,and  Italy.    Though  their  aH><ertion!«  cunimt 

M;'.drtd.     At'ii-r  that   jxiiiit   fdli>\v    tho  Montes  de  Alhertia  be  xatisl'.ictiinly  proveil,  \et  the  numl>er  of   i  u^que  woidi 

and  n():iidi.i\rt:i.  <*)iicli   ibnund   in  copper-mines  and  black  exiMuig  m  the  names  ut  placoa  in  Italy,  of  which  UiviHo, 

iii.nhl.- :  iMe  (I  !rhi:i.  the  Aliuhe  ;   and  then  t  tie  range  ends  and   rrhiiui.   m.i)    he  quoteil  .imung  others,  is  |HThapM  n 

in  a  cnntuin.itMn  nf  hilN.  fnrminLMhe  separatiiiu  bctMHMi  sutlieieni   pronf  that  smiie  of  the  iiiikubitan!<i  nf  hot h  iIiums 
Al.'v.i  a:jil  \  1.^-  i\;i      A  se«'  'tid  range  runs  from  tin*  \:dley  .  couiitrios  .iicc  simkethe  same  laiiKUHt;c.     [See  lnt>:i.'i.] 
<•(    ijiiriiiidi,   niid    i  xtemU    fr>*in    nnrth   to   Mnith,   bct\U'en  In  the  tune  itt  the  Riiinaii'*,  tiic  people  now  liiilcNl  Ha>que 

N  tvair.i  ;iii  1  AIhv.i.  furuiniL;  the  wotern  barrier  of  the  for-  were  Ctiileil  Va-dius;  and  in  llie  fiiih  ceniur\  nf  nui  irra 

iner  pri>\iMie.     It  dr.  ;di'«.  into  two  branches,  whiLdl.  er.i-^Miin  llie>   were  known  hv  liie  luiine  of  \  unlnli  i  Ittrrioniinn  t'r  i\i 

•   f •  -1  ^   ...■...:,  i-..  \.|...r.  ,^,^c^„.„^...:.lJ^..■..t,.n^K.|^v,.i..,  •^'•"^7".  *'rt    Muv-n.      The  pro«Mit   name  of   Basque  is 

i'->  «i  •  -.  di  r)\4  d,  a<-i  ii.din^  to  some,  from  BahMHu,  a  niountanivcr  or 


B  A  S 


I 

^^    BiucNtoiie.  wliieli  io  tlie  *&iiie  wur<l,  with  (lia  plural 
^K  Iton.    The  tarritoc;  witicb  they  oc^upind  in  antieni  iimcx 
^^T   vxtundttd  nn  both  lide*  of  the  Pyrcueei,  biuI  oompris^il 
^B    lliu  liirva  Boique  proviooeH,  &nd  both  Spaniih  nnd  French 
^1    Navarre  (Strnlio.  book  iii.;    Pliny,  b«ok  iii.  cbAji.  -m. 
^V    TIicv  war0  th*  only  Spaiiiurdu  whu  pru«en-vd  tlieir  inde- 
^P     pendence,  not  huvlntc  lii'un  suliducd  l>y  any  <if  thn  natinns 
^      wlin  invniled  tlio  punin4u!a.     Fompvy  wn*  the  Rnt  who. 
ill  the  year  60  ii.c.,  led  thu  Raman  lui^ong  inU>  ihot  coun- 
try ;  bill  iho  pMsogc  of  Strnbn  (p.  2J0)  quotnl  to  prove 
tlint  he  built  Pamplona,  wa»  eviJoiilly  not  intended  by 
tlio  aatliur  to  aiginfy  anything  of  Iho  kind.     A  tuvly  of 
Vnwonai  ii  mentionod  (Tncit.  Hint.  iv.  33.)  vm  aerving 
iiKainvt  Civilia  and  ihe  Batavi.    [Sun  Batavi.] 

No  hn  obalinate  was  their  r^aiataiice  agninjE  the  Oothi. 
Leovigild  «ITecIed  their  nnul  (conquest  a.o.  380.  But  the 
Arab*  wore  never  able  to  penolralo  into  thoir  fast n ease*,  and 
the  Chrittionn  found  in  those  mountains  a  shelter  ageinat 
Miiaanlmun  oppniision.  At  that  period,  it  it  ataled  by  the 
Ba«qui)  hiitoriani  that  their  nation  obeyed  a  lord  called 
Andeca,  who  bad  the  tiile  of  Duke  of  Canlabria,  and 
nariihed  niih  King  Don  Rodrit!o  at  the  battle  of  Guadelelo 
in  rt7.  The  different  chiefi  of  tho«e  provinces  oere  always 
connected  with  aoma  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  kings 
of  tha  aurroundinc  itaiea.  and  accordingly  we  find  them 
tometimea  attached  to  Navarru,  at  other  tiiaea  to  Axagon,  to 
I.cii)n,  or  Cailils,  Recording  as  it  best  niitod  (belr  intereKts. 
One  of  the  noblemen  of  Alava  (Count  Vela)  having  dis- 

Sleawd  the  Count  of  Caitile.  Sancbo  Garcia,  was  obhged  [o 
y  to  Leon,  where  h»  avenged  himself  by  murdering  the 
Cantihan  chief,  who  had  gone  to  Leon  to  celebrate  bi»  mar- 
riaj>«  with  a  Looneae  infanta.  Having  Hed  to  Arugon,  he 
wa»  at  last  taken  by  the  king  of  Navarra  and  burnt  alive. 
In  I2SS  the  Lord  of  Vizcaya  died  without  heaving  a  male 
heir,  and  a  dispute  about  the  successloa  arose  between  a 
daughter  and  a  brolharof  the  deceased  chieftain.  The  rich 
familiei  of  the  three  provincM  aided  with  one  or  the  other 
of  tb«  olaimants.  ond  their  ambition  and  jealousies  produced 
luteiilino  wars  of  the  most  dreadful  character :  this  quarrel 
ia  eon»idered  to  bo  Iho  origin  of  the  two  parliei  of  Onecinos 
and  Qamboinos,  which  even  to  this  day  exist  io  tliat  country. 

In  the  year  l?0O.  Aionso  VIIL  of  Ce»tile.  in  bis  wari 
■g.-iintl  the  king  of  Navarre,  invaded  Alava  and  Guiputcoa, 
and  (hose  provinces  were  united  to  Castile,  the  king  tuking 
Ihe  customary  oath  to  maintain  their  privileges.  The  Lord 
of  Viieaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  Caslilian  king.  In 
tSS'i,  I ji c  ciTiI  discords  of  the  Basques  reached  such  a  point, 
that  Iho  Alaveae.  renouncing  their  privileges,  throw  Ihcm- 
lelvea  unconditionally  into  the  hands  of  the  Caslilian 
monarch.  Tha  king  sent  a  conBdentiol  minister  to  selilo 
their  difference*,  and  generously  granted  them  the  enjoy- 
nit-nt  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  renoanced. 

Tlio  Vlicnyan  historians  count  nineteen  lords ;  the  last  of 
*liom  was  NiiDu  do  Lam.  who  died  in  his  childhood  in 
135).  He  led  liehind  him  two  siKtor*.  whom  Pedro  the  Cruel 
of  Castile  took  under  his  protcotion.  He  married  tho  elder 
Io  lua  hroilier  Don  Tallo.  anil  tho  other  to  liix  cousin  Don 
Juan  of  Aragon.  He  gava  thu  lieutenancy  of  Viacaya  to 
Ilia  brother  Tello.  but  at  Ihe  same  time  pmmiseil  to  Di 
Juan  the  lordship  of  Viscayti,  and  tent  him  wiih  troops 
ilispotaesa  Tallo  of  ibo  lieutenancy.  The  loiter  defended 
himsel"   ■  .      .      -   -  .     _       - 

(orced 
faisHnfe  behind, 

Don  Juan  now  rr(|u<;>li'd  the  king  to  plaice  him  in  potaei- 
uon  of  hi*  lordship :  l*cdro  nitivcd,  but  M>i.:reily  inirisucd 
with  the  junta  of  Gueniica  to  proclaim  Pudro  hiin-elf 
their  Ion).  Tliis  proclainalion  was  acconlingly  made.  The 
king.  aflDr  taking  the  cuaiomary  oath  to  proserre  the  pri- 
vileitea  of  Ibo  province,  tmder  the  tree  of  Guernica,  went 
'  with  th«  junu  to  Bilbao.  There  the  monater  urdernd  the 
nnfiRlunals prince  to  bo  murdemd,  andthioving  the  tifoleaa 
bodr  from  tho  balcony,  said  to  the  people.  '  Take  yo  him 
who  wished  to  be  your  lord.'  Tho  iwu  sisters  werv  trant- 
fermd  from  priaon  to  prison,  until  at  last  Pedro  put  an  end 
to  their  miserable  exittonce.  When  Pedni  was  ilefeatod 
by  his  brother  Enrique,  tho  latlirr  gave  the  lieutenancy  of 
Viicoya  Co  Totio ;  anil,  on  tho  deolh  of  Tello.  Iio  conA'rrai) 
Ihe  liilo  of  l.nrd  of  Vizcata  on  his  iililcsT  son,  uflerwardi 
Juan  I.  of  Castile,  (htiu  which  time  the  kiii^  of  Caatila 
Lave  bad  that  lUl«. 
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Tha   government   of  the  Baaqae   |   . 

tlrely  ftom  that  of  tho  rust  of  tho  peninsuli. 
I  has  its  own  constitution,  and  a  mfon 
1,  not  ililTering  much  in  apirit  ami  fonn  ( 
other.  The  people  of  Alava,  at  a  vorr  rmni 
which  some  historians  aupposo  to  ham  bwm  p 
lion  of  tha  Arabs,  uppoinlod  ttieir  civil  at 
governors  at  a  general  assembly.  Thia  usrniblr  I 
year  in  tho  Campi  de  Arriagn.  a  plain  nnr  Vi 
was  composed  of  tbe  bistioti  and  arcbdeaoon  of  C 
of  all  the  secular  clergy  of  tho  province,  and  all  tho  f 
cipal  men ;  incluiUng  alio  lodiea.  who  wi-ni  the  tvmsdv* 
tatives  oftheir  famili«*.  Thisjunts  wu  nficrwnrtli  Vuinn 
under  the  name  of  Lb  Hermandifl  de  Arriairn.  or  Iba  ftv 
lemity  of  Arrinn.  They  elected  four  AU^e*  fbt  0* 
civil  and  judicial  admin ittratioii  of  tho  pniTlncv,  lal  ■ 
military  governor  who  wu  called  diiko,  iwunt.  nr  lorrf.  Tbi 
office  of  the  governor  wa*  for  life,  and  aomMiiuoa  It  ocrt- 
nued  for  sei'eral  generations  in  thii  same  f^itnity.  In  (ke 
year  1467.  at  an  assembly  hold  at  Rivabulltna  by  nidac  it 
Enrique  IV.  of  Castile,  a  collection  of  tliu  laws  bi>1  h^ 
vileges  of  Alava  was  formed  and  appruvcii ;  anil  lif  Omt 
code  thoy  are  governed  at  ptvsoni.  Aocordiiig  to  this  end*, 
a  Junla-Oenoral  is  bold  at  Vitoria  orcry  ]r<»ar.  at  wlacti  twa 
comisarioa  are  elected,  one  of  wbom  mual  be  n  citinn  in- 
habiiitig  one  of  tbe  towns,  and  anothnr  from  Iba  taaQ 
villages.  There  is  also  a  Diputadu-Gciicrol,  wbn  praaklM 
at  the  assemblies,  but  has  no  voice  in  lliem  :  ho  coomuuBda 
tbe  forces  of  the  province  and  commiiniciilvn  with  tbt 
government  of  Madrid.  The  province  is  divided  into  tltf- 
ihrce  Hermanda'lei.  administered  by  soveuty-lli'e  AlcoUw^ 
elected  at  the  Jiinta-G«neral.  Thcso  AlcaldfiaanitiubieRto 
the  Diputado^Genefsl,  and  every  ^oar  give  to  tho  Jvni^ 
General  an  account  of  their  admin istmliuD. 

The  Guipuicoans,  accordm^  to  their  pmont  eonHtMliB, 
hold  a  Junta -General,  or  general  assembly  every  j**t  m  tlW 
month  of  July,  at  one  of  the  eighteen  towns  of  Ihe  pronmik 
At  this  Junta  they  elect  fbur  diputados-jfonenilos,  who  BIHt 
be  domiciliated  at  San  SebasUan,  Tolota,  Axjieitia,  «tA^ 
coitia.  These  diputodos,  who  are  i<1»cl«4  Rir  one  year,  fin 
tho  Diputacion,  which  is  the  govermtMint  of  tht  pnrrtiHMj 
the  goverum en t  reside,  in  rotation,  lll^e^  years  In  Mchi4 
the  four  towns  just  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  ilipuBaa 
called  Extraordmaria.  There  are  besides  AIcaIiIm  dn  Bir- 
mandad.toadministerjusticeinthadiSlinmtillstnf^ts,  now 
Alcaldes  arc  eight,  and  are  elected  hy  llUJ  jnnt«_  Bect&a 
these  A IcnMca,  whose  office  is  to  prosorule  rubber*  aiiilalW 
malefactors,  there  are  soventy-sevon  Aloaldvs  tlnlloana*  la 
administer  justice  in  their  respective  distilct*.  Tbera  i*  aba 
an  Alcalde  de  Sacas,  whose  office  la  to  prevent  the  InCrod^e- 
lion  of  prohibited  articles  of  oommerce  into  the  pnrv 
Ho  is  also  elected  by  the  General  Assembly:  all  tbeae  M 
arc  annual. 

Tbe  Viicayans  hold  a  general  asiwmblv  i'         ' 
It  i«  summoned  by  tlieCorregiilor  ofBilbux. 
village,  or  hamlet  has  one  vote,  and  aeinK 
it.    The  first  rovotingii  olwayi  hold  undi^r  i,. 
town  of  Guernica.     This  oak  does  not  ai'tii^ur  u,  iic  [ii  j^m 
antiquity  :  il  nrobahly  has  siiccecdtd  an.ithor,  miij  wiU  HmSI 
be  succooded  by  other  young  ones,  whidj  am  nuvfaDy  cat- 
tivaicd  in  the  vicinity.    Cloee  to  ihv  trunk  t>f  tbe  irMUa 
largo  liench,  or  throne,  where  tbe  deputies  aiu     Ou«  <4  A* 
secretaries  tells  one  by  one  the  nunu^s  of  all  the  tuwM  ■ 
theur  order,  anil  rvreivea  the  credentials  iif  vvery  maialM 
The  assembly  then  goes  to  a  hormitage  oca/  the  tT«*,ritn 
it  holds  the  rest  of  the  uttinga,  which  ore  always  pnUK> 
Tbe  subjects  for  discussion  are  proposed  in  SpMitui.  m3 
then  discusse<l  in  Basque.   Tbeordur  andrcgulitn^  intban 
sssemblies,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  (louiitry  iwopliknf 
remarkable. 

There  b  another  junta,  called  'of  Mcrin^i!'  •'-  -'  ■ 
held  at  Bilbao,  and  in  which  only  the  tou.: 
each  sending  one  member.  Tho  Junta  duM'. 
every  year,  by  lot,  the  diputacion,  which  n  l  ' 
dipulados,  sit  reBldon>#,  two  ajndica,  and  i 
Half  uf  the  nuinbnr  of  these  inciivlduals  nm  < 
]inlitlcAl  I'Urty  of  Ibe  G«mboii>u«.  and  the  i;\\  . 
cinos.  Tlio  tivn  diputailos  areaotnetirocs  app" 
mntion  oftlicjunla.  The  Junta  de  Manrnl,  ■ 
morepi'wcrfu!  than  the  JiintB-aen>-[al ;  anil  i:. 
in  It  have  Ibe  same  fbreoasthose  made  in  tb<'  i 
The  richest  and  most  inlluenlial  fDnulien  <  . 
vMreisc  a  power  in  Ihe  Junta  d*  Merindiul  » 
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ous  to  tlio  welfare  of  the  community.  On  that  account,  the 
a;ciKM'ality  of  tho  Vizoayans  roceivcd  as  a  blctsing,  in  1812i 
tho  i-unslitution  of  Cadiz,  which,  without  depriving  thorn  of 
their  privilege;!,  liberated  them  from  tho  oppression  of  that 
aristocratic  body  ;  and  it  was  onjy  Uirough  the  intrigucR  of 
ihcso  families,  and  at  the  instigatitms  of  the  agents  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  that  tho  people  revolted  in  1822  against  tho 
Jiberal  government. 

Tho  diputacion  is  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  province:  it  receives  and  expends  the  public  funds, 
ilis|x>ses  of  the  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  gives 
letters  of  citizcn^ihip  to  strangers,  and  is  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  appeal  in  civil  matters.  At  the  general  assem- 
blies the  diputacion  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  its 
administration,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
funds  have  been  expended.  There  is  no  building  belonging 
to  the  state ;  e%'on  the  house  of  the  diputacion  and  the  pri- 
sons belong  to  private  indiWduals,  who  let  them  to  the  state. 
Tlie  people  pay  only  one  direct  tax,  which  consists  in  a  mo- 
<l urate  rate  for  every  house,  and  is  equally  divided,  so  that 
rich  and  poor  contribute  to  the  state  the  same  sum.  The 
rfvoRUcs  of  the  church  are  so  scanty,  that  the  richest  abadia 
cir  rr;ctory  is  not  worth  more  than  160/.  per  annum. 

The  chief  privileges  of  the  Vizcayans  consist  in  uay- 
ing  no  taxes  except  those  levied  by  their  juntas,  which 
consist  of  the  house  tax  above  mentioned,  and  a  moderate 
fluty  upon  iron  ;  in  every  Vizcuyan  being  by  birth  an  hidalgo, 
or  gunileman,  and  acknowK-dged  as  such  in  every  part 
of  Spain;  in  not  being  subjo^l  to  any  tribunal*  or  to  any 
other  laws,  either  in  their  own  province  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  peninsula,  than  their  own,  and  in  having  a  jud^ 


people  who  inhabit  the  Basque  provinces,  and  part  of 
Spanish  and  French  Navarre.  The  people  call  theniselveft 
EuBcaldunac,  their  country  Euscalerria,  and  their  language 
Euscara,  or  Escuara.  The  latter  word  is  derivL'd,  atvonling 
to  Larramendi,  from  eicucot  free,  and  era,  mode  or  manner. 
But  this  is  perhaps  hardly  satisfactory.  Tlie  elementary 
syllable  in  all  these  words  is  Eusc  or  Etc,  which  ap|K>ars  in 
the  forms  Vesc  and  Otc  in  such  names  of  places  as  Vesci 
and  Osca,  &c. :  the  true  meaning  of  this  element  secrat 
doubtful.  Balbi,  in  his  Atlas  Kthnographique,  places  the 
Euscara  in  the  first  family  of  the  European  languages,  and 
classes  it  with  the  Celtic,  which  opinion,  however,  tew  philo- 
logists have  hitherto  adopted.  The  Jesuit  Beovide,  quoted 
by  Abate  Hervas,  says,  that  having  examined  the  Celtic 
Dictionary  of  Leibnitz,  he  found  only  two  words  common 
to  both  languages.  But  upon  this  we  may  remark,  that  tho 
Jesuit  must  have  looked  very  carelessly  not  to  have  found  a 
larger  number :  if  he  had  carried  his  inquiries  no  farther 
than  the  numerals  to  20  inclusive,  he  ought  to  have  arrived 
at  a  different  result.  The  Basque  language  is  certainly 
generally  supposed  to  be  totally  diiferent  from  all  tlie 
European  languages,  an  assertiun  from  which  entire  assent 
may  be  reasonably  withheld  for  the  present.  It  is  also 
loosely  said  to  bear  some  athnity,  if  not  in  its  roots,  at  least 
in  its  construction,  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  tongues.  We  may 
consider  the  CeltsD  and  Iberi  as  two  historically  distinct 
nations,  without  at  the  same  time  assuming,  what  we  can 
never  prove,  that  they  do  not  descend  from  one  common 
stock.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Basque  grammarians,  their 
language  existed  before  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  was  brought  to  Spain  by  Tubal.     Setting  aside  such 


resident  at  Valladolid  for  the  administration  of  those  laws  m    extravagances,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  testimonies 
cases  occurring  out  of  the  province ;  in  being  exempt  from    adduced  to  prove  that  the  Basque  language  was  spoken 


military  service,  except  in  the  defence  of  their  own  country; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  commercial  liberty,  so  that  no  article  of 
commerce  is  prohibited  or  taxed,  except  those  which  are  so 
by  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  Bilbao;  and,  finally,  in  not 
having  any  ofiicers  appointed  by  the  government  of  Madrid, 
except  the  masters  of  the  post-office. 

The  Bascjues  of  all  the  three  provinces  also  contribute  to 
the  royal  exchequer  a  certain  sum,  which  they  call '  donative 
voluntario,'  or  voluntary  donation. 

The  Vizcayans  and  Guipuzcoans  are  the  best  sailors  in 
the  peninsula, and  skilAil  in  commercial  transactions.  They 
arc  \i3ry  active  and  industrious  :  their  chief  occupations  are 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  The 
Women  assist  the  mon  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
arc  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness.  Their  manners  are 
simple  and  easy.  They  are  fond  of  dancing  in  their  festi- 
vities, and  enioying  the  moderate  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Their  national  instruments  are  the  tamborine  and  tho  ba(^- 
pipu  :  their  dance,  called  zorzico,  is  quick  and  lively,  and  is 
ill  way  8  accompanied  by  singing.  In  their  weddings  they 
groct  the  bride,  in  going  to  and  coming  from, the  church,  by 
firing  guns  and  pistols,  an<l  very  often  she  is  induced  to  fire 
tlieiii  herself,  in  some  villages,  after  the  burial  ceremony 
is  over,  they  distribute  bread,  cheese,  wine,  and  walnuts 
among  the  persons  invited ;  and  some  beg  money  to  pay 
for  masses  for  the  release  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  from 
]>ur^atory.  The  dress  of  the  men  and  women  is  similar 
to  tliat  of  the  mountaineers  of  Castile  :  both  wear  abarcas, 
a  s|MM-ios  of  shoe  which  is  made  of  a  hard  and  untanned 
pii-ce  of  hog-skin,  or  that  of  any  other  animal,  which  they 
softiMi  by  soaking  it  in  water,  and  then  cut  it  into  pieces 
of  the  hi/.o  of  ihe  Iwt,  which  they  fasten  on  with  strings. 

Thir  Iiasr{ues  anj  in  general  lni;ial,  cheerful,  honest,  and 
rouiinms,  without  meanness.  When  kindly  treateil,  they 
are  docile  anil  managcalile  ;  but  if  they  are  dealt  with 
be\LTi.']y  an<l  h-ir>hly.  they  become  stubborn  and  intract- 
ublv :  and  it  ifs  for  ihat  reason  that  they  are  with  great 
ihliiiMilty  T^uhjerted  to  severe  military  discipline,  particularly 
by  olllcors  who  are  not  of  their  own  country.  Gonzalo  de 
Cordoba,  from  the  experience  he  had  of  them  in  Sicily, 
(iftrn  said  that  he  would  rather  keep  litms  than  Vizcayans. 
They  are  a  brave  people,  and  better  adapted  for  a  system  of 
guerrilla  warfare  than  perhaps  any  other  in  Spain. 

( Sue  Dirriiniaritt  (jea^mJicii-UUtonco  df*  Espana^  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  History;  llenao,  Auh^iied*uics  de 
i%uitahnn:  Laudazuru  y  Komarate,  Ilutoria  de  Alava; 
/*'//' ' '/%  iit'  I  izritt/it  ) 

|]AS<^1:K  I-ANGUAGE.  This  language.  Ungua 
iS.iM'onpia  la.  called  also  by  the  Spaniards  Boscuence  and 
\'i/cain>>,  and  by  the  French  Basque,  is  spoken  by  tho 


by  all,  or  nearly  all,  tho  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula, are  so  numerous  and  conclusive  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  demonstration.  The  etymology  of  the  words  denoting 
the  antient  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs. 
The  word  Espana  is  purely  Basque,  according  to  Astarloa, 
and  means  lip  or  extremity :  W.  Humboldt,  however,  dis- 
putes this  explanation,  and  apparently  with  gtxxi  reason. 
The  river  Ebro  may  be  derived  from  ibai-ero,  a  foamy 
river,  or  from  urbero^  a  warm  river ;  Carpetania  is  derived 
from  gara-be,  with  the  Latin  termination  tania,  and  means 
the  place  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  examples  of  words  in 
which  the  first  element  appears  to  be  Basque  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking :  such  is  ac/ia,  aitza,  a  rock,  which  in 
names  of  places  assumes  the  form  asta.  Modem  names 
which  contain  the  element  are,  Asteguieta,  Astobeza,  A*- 
torga,  &c.  In  Spanish  names  mentioned  by  Roman  writers 
the  element  asta  also  occurs,  as  in  Asta,  Astigi,  Asta-pa 
(a  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  a  rock),  Astures,  Asturica,  and 
the  river  Ast-ura  (rock-water).  (See  Humboldt's  Essay^ 
p.  23.)  The  wonl  brif^a^  which  occurs  at  the  termination 
of  some  antient  Spanish  names  of  places,  but  which  appears 
much  more  frequently  in  Gaul,  is  considered  by  Humboldt 
not  to  be  a  Basque  word.  The  explanation  of  this  word 
by  Astarloa  may  ser\'e  to  show  how  cautious  we  should  be 
in  following  those  who  have  written  on  this  language.  /?n, 
vri  and  tint,  he  says,  mean  a  peopled  place ;  the  termination 
ga  is  negative,  so  that  briga  means  a  place  without  inha- 
bitants, or  a  place  without  a  town,  or  a  wild  population  : 
hence  the  words  bergante  in  Spanish,  and  on'^and  in 
French  ;  but  as  bn'ga  is  always  the  termination  of  the  name 
of  a  town  or  inhabited  place,  we  must  suppose  that  the  word 
briga,  in  course  of  time,  got  a  meaning  exactly  omtrary  to 
its  primary  meaning.  Such  an  hypothesis,  as  Humboldt 
remarks,  scarcely  needs  confutation. 

All  the  radicals  in  the  language  are  significative,  even  thu 
names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Tlie  Basciues  write  as 
tliey  speak,  and  the  sound  of  their  letters,  whether  vowels  or 
consonants,  is  fixed.  It  is  said  that  aspirated  and  guttural 
sounds  did  not  exist  originally  in  the  language.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  Basque  |)eople  give  to  tho  ts  a  much 
sofler  sound  than  tlie  rest  of  the  Spaniards.  According 
to  d'lharce  Bidassouet.  quoted  by  Balbi,  tho  names  of  tho 
alphabetical  characters,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  may 
be  converte<l  into  verbs.  Tlio  Basque  language  possesses  a 
great  variety  of  terminations.  Benides  terminations  wfui- 
valent  to  all  th(»e  existing  in  English,  it  has  freciuentative, 
diminutive,  and  augmentative  terminations,  like  the  Spanish 
and  Italian.  Verbal  nouns  arc  formed  with  the  termination 
art  or  ahja,  to  denote  a  physical  actor,  and  Ita,  to  denote  m 
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ueml  on« :  u  guthrija.  «  vurior.  iriKwiia,  k  iMcbor  or  | 
itaelor-  Pot  ili«  a\.KKwt  aubhlwiitivw'  it  ho*  likuvJw  l«o 
iFrminuiiniit.  hi'finti  aiiJ  ifufrija!  the  furrn«[  dwnolM  a 
« iwaurul  and  iho  lait-T  a  nwnJ  lualiiy,  dut^t,  or  jutflnciiun- 
Thu».  ;inriir<u«runa  dcnotcn  mtilaws,  o»  a  pliyMiuil  ileranKv 
mftnt  of  thu  mind  i  xr/nmuergtt,  an  incliiialiuu  t«  luadnst* 
^m  a  HtruD^  ptMlon.  Tha  po*ii«i«i«B  Mmtinatinni  arc 
thrdo,  run.  to  denDtc  lometliiiit.'  oonlatnod  in  ihc  thiiii;  tut- 
pcmao'l  by  tbe  wunl  (  urrna,  la  clcnotR  the  puBvusnor ;  »tid 
«  or  «fO.  to  esprxHS  iho  maitcr  qCwIupU  it  isfomioil:  ni 
ee&Bcua,  cniiliLUiud  iaiif  baiouKin^  tn  llic  hauie;  j;utso- 
IMrtftui.  uf  ilia  niftn  i  otetcuA  raade  or  wood.  From  tliu  last 
Uti)  Ca^tilion*  havB  ronnad  Mieir  patronyniini  and  perhupi 
thait  abttii*!  noun»-,  a»  ftrnafiA'*,  FccdinaiulMO ;  a™«- 
Ti'Uex.  i^iloncMi.  Tho  Butquo  ■uh«taD(iVM  bave  no  oisn  to 
*xprE«>  tho  rolation  f^  K«uder.  Ttiare  it  trat  one  uiiule, 
wliiuU  is  a  Tot  Ike  tin^lar.  and  at  tat  the  plural.  Thii  aiiiu 
forme  th<r  charactpri*Ue  of  noun*  a»  tu  uutober.  and  i*  in  all 
cum  uJllxed  lu  iba  «ul»taniive :  o*  guieoaa,  man-tke ; 
guienmtr,  m^n-the. 

AMonliiiK  to  Aftnrlua,  (baic  are  but  «ix  ca«U  in  ibo  da- 
ileiiainn  or  tan  Batqua  word* ;  but  niduciauet  mark*  eleven. 
A>  tile  pr«iMi>Uiun  a  alwayt  afiUcd  lo  iho  noun,  ihure  may 
V«  said  to  axiu  a*  many  (^uM*  ua  theru  urn  preiiOBiiJuuK. 
Tba  varU  artJdivid*(l  into  simple,  or  tUmc  oxarenins;  a  linglo 
•olivn,  at  inuti,  to  leant  by  omeMiir:  duublu,  a«  f-m-eani, 
lo  loam  by  the  aistatanm  oT  auottiw ;  simple  aetir*,  sa  i7r#n- 
dal,  tu  kill ;  flud  active  tiennlivo,  a«  Hivadtvttal,  lo  kill 
anolbor  Tho  m«id»  are  clovun,  and  t)ie  teiKWK,  according 
0  Mooic  Baniuc  (iraininarinns,  «nn>onl  to  forly-iix.  Et-ory 
rurli  «an  bo  conju^attrd  in  twenty'iix  form*,  tibowing  Uiti 
diAbrvot  relatinnn  of  tUv  agwnl  tu  tbe  action  and  lo  tbo  ob- 
joet  nbicli  U  aOiwtt, 

Tb«  Mlation  nf  iLo  fpaakcr  to  the  person  spoken  tu  is  alw 

*    '      '      linailuiiii.    TliMO  relations  are 

e  nvc  dif- 

iiiM  and  feminine,  ttam  an 

t  variil,  and  also  b«lneen 


■i.itk 
ir-lad, 
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farvnt  twrninatJoa*.  vis.,  mi 
infenor  id  a  superior,  and 
«qtti)l». 

The  syntax  is  vary  simple,  and  auVJ«et  to  fixed  rulca. 
«Tery  9«Dlt<n(.<v  the  substantiva  is  plauid  liT«t,  next  tba 
nttir/le.  tbcn  the  sdjactive.  next  iba  adverb,  followed  by  tho 
vurli.  und  lastly  the  uluctt,  witb  tbe  prepoaitioa  aflbtud  tc 
it.  Exdinplu  : — 8ime  atlutr  ftuf-ee  rMan-^«u«-eue  ardura- 
IK»  «c;  Ibo  literal  maanioK—'^on-Grooked-ono.^ven-iu-haa' 
to,  cant*-the«a  ;'  which  means,  a  bad  son  baa  oausad  theie 
Iroubtei  tfi  us.  Thbt  order  is  that  in  wliieh.  g«neraUy 
spaatcin^.  an  illiterato  Bonquo  place*  the  words  when  he 
atlcmpti  to  speak  Spanish,  for  which  reuion  tlie  Spa^inirds 
(Mill  Omcoriaur-ia  Vixcatiux  a  biid  comtruclJEin. 

Tha  Baiquo  in  divided  inin  three  dialects,  not  much  dif< 
(cfinit  frpaion«iuiolbi«r.  vi£..tlw^  Ouii>un'uaii,  thu  Viscaiiio, 
and  u>o  Laborten.  Tbe  flmt  is  Ihe  piiiost,  and  is  Hpok«n  in 
Guipu20oa,  the  second  in  Vixcayn  and  Alnvo,  and  tbe 
I^borlun  tn  the  Pninuh  and  Spanish  Nnvucm.  Tbe  unly 
BiisquD  Ixtoki  nre  grammars  and  dictionaries,  tlie  Bildo, 
biAik*  of  devutikiu.  proverbs,  and  sonfts.  \n  IH'il  n  very 
intiTcsllnK  work  appeared  ut  Donualian  (Ssn  Sobaaiiikn], 
upon  lh«  nntlont  usiiitos,  lUncc*.  Kam«s,  and  sonfl^s  of  the 
GiiijiuCcosDS,  nublinhud  by  Islueta.  tbe  title  of  which  is 
Ouipuxeoaeo  datilan,  gogoangarrimi.  eondaim.  tda  i»linia 
bertm,  &u.  The  same  author  published,  in  ISSO,  anotlier 
work,  eiililind  The  vsrff  Andtni  JUakntiM  t^f  Viamya,  &.n. 
This  work  contains  tbirty-six  airs  lo  as  many  danvui,  with 
lliwir  ru9|MCtlit!  words.  H.  Duhuldo.  o  Irarned  philoloKisl  of 
Ihe  Biu'iu''  nation,  has  also  publishsd  a  work  in  which  bo 
liHs  eimipsrcd  und  contriutad  tbo  I'nTiutluns  found  in 
diOcrcnl  litorurj  ptoduilloiw  of  the  Bn*i|Ue  prtnincw. 

Thv  bvst  arauiniart  are  tbosc  of  L&Uni*  in  Pronch,  ..... 
I.ai'niniQndi  in  Spaniih.  Tbo  lalior  uultiut  pubtiAbvd  nlso 
a  ihctionary  in  tipaiiiih,  Latin,  and  Biuquo,  vliioli  is  con- 
sldtntd  the  best.  Wliuever  wishes  to  invcstittalc  the  rery 
carioas  struetura  of  tlio  Basque  lanijuu^a  will  derive  cruiit 
saustonue  frum  tbo  laboun  of  Ucluin,  pnifvsaor  uf  Greek 
anil  HBhKV  liMraiiirv  at  Toulouse,  who  published  a  nhurt 
diascnaliun  upon  thii  lansiiaKO  in  1838,  and  also  his  gram' 
mu  in  the  same  year,  Ltrluse,  in  iS'jy,  put  fortli  a  pru> 
poMl  fur  pnblishinit  it  diotiunary  of  the  Biuque.  Spnnwb, 
Hihl  Frunohi  which  it  is  much  to  tw  ratiretled  did  not  mant 
Willi  liie  cncoumitement  wbirh  such  a  work  tneriled. 

(tjee  Larcainendi,  htlmponbtf  inf/teid'— Diea'onatio  trt- 
UufiH*;  Rrro,  dlJAaMo  primitive:  Asisrlvw.  Afilogia 
lb  la  Uvgua  Bateongada;    Uetvss,    CSudhgn  dt    la* 
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Basra  is  znveriicd  ty  n  niuuiiAllin  . 
name  of  Ibo  pusha  of  BoKilad.  It  ■■  sitiL 
N-  bit,,  47'  36'  E,  lon^..  un  the  wuat  haul. 
Arab.  It  is  about  seven  English  mileis  m 
but  within  tbi»  area  there  are  cxtensn  ^- 
^ard(ini  of  datu.lfees,  Stuuo  lur  buildini: 
curod  caeent  si  a  aiwat  dutannc.  and  mi--\ 
pensivu.  Only  u  few  buuMnt  are  built  ut  ' 
murlur:  Ilie  lEreatvr  number  of  Ibtmt.  «•  ' 
wall,  ore  mode  of  suii-diifd  day.  wbir) 
ouvored  over  wiib  burnt  bricks.  Tho  Ww 
Alihy.  It  hsa  flvo  trat««:  the  B*b-rl-R»liAi,  Hnb-HaeUi 
Blb-Zobeir.  BAIi^l.NoriSjt,  end  Bilb  d-M^maab-  III.  di- 
vided intu  Seven^  quiirlers  (irslmllr?).  Thr  nxiTnbr^rof  ili 
inliobilantswas  supposed  by  Kiiiiv-  ■  '  "■'  ■ 
lo  about  Sti.UHO  souls,  prindini'' 
menians.  Nivbulir,ataiitnirliv[  ' 
at  no  more  than  40.P00.  Thnt:i< 
meduus  of  tho  Sunni  sect.  Tin  ■ 
Armciiisns,  and,  nl  tho  tiiueof  Ni'.-imlir  - 
•bout  ino  J«witb  fitmdies.  TheShattd  A 
into  tha  Persian  Oulf  70  railos  btduw  Hati.' 
Hsr  as  the  rily  for  slnpi  of  iOli  tt>ns  burdi-n 
covered  with  plantetiuns  of  palm  ir^e*  anri  rv 
town  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  liiilc  vnnflU.  Ulied  inw* 
every  Iwenty-fuur  hours  by  tlie  tide  in  tbe  nhatt-el-Anil/t 
whicli  rises  nine  feet.  Thu  piintupal  oniivse  oanaU,  which 
is  citlled  Ashitr.  intersects  Itie  dialricl  ut  Busni  in  a  miviIi- 
wmleriy  dire«tinn.  Tbo  division  on  its  noriii  writom  bulk 
is  called  Nflilhritn.  Mauf  smaller  ttanula  xin  rnma  die 
principal  stream  of  the  Ablitr  tonanis  tlm  s.>iiih-ra-^  m 
which  HFe  nlsccd  other  flourishing  divisions  of  tbe  dsrtricti 
which.  In  their  agt^^e,  cun«litulo  what  u  noir  < 
Boirn.     (Mignan.  Travohin  Chntdaa.  p.  271.) 

With  thv  exception  of  the  banks  nf  the  rimr.  tho  en 
around  Basra  is  entirely  unoultivuii'il,  anil  in^i  -.n'.i  ib, 
and  south  the  barren  desort  brt:ii:-   < 
ofihetuwu.    '  Almost  every  inli 
nair.  ■  is,  in  some  way  or  otiier,  < 
Ihisciiyis  the  Rrnnd  emporium  I'M  i 

sen^tntn  tho  ISirhi^b  empire,  iun--,,...i. l..  ,  ,.  .,,..-.  .. 
sniued,  is  very  cnnsidcrnbio.     On  nn  mciuuc,  ^t^-, ,.: 
ERKlish  ships,  of  about  lUO  lonsbunlen,  umioln  ibvi 
of  tbe  year  from  Cnlcutin ;  but  the  chief  part  "f  the  Inlw.- 
is  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  and  tbecneri  ' 
cat  now  [is  12]  possws  some  of  the  fineii  -•-- 
tratc  tbo  Indian  seas.    T!>o  returns  of  H  ' 
dnce  of  our  dominion*  in  lllndusian,  arr  y.- 
pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk,  bum's,  and  i. 

The  town  of  Basra  was  founded  by  Oil 
at  tho  command  uf  Ihe  caliph  Omar  b.  it 
ycarfi.^S,  or.  iLCCotdlm^louiht-re,  GSGor'iui 
A6u(/edir  AnnaUi  Mmlmiid,  }i.  GT.)  tlm  i 
was  situated  eight  miles  »mtlhwest  of  tbt-  !■ 
the  modern  Uiwn  of  Zobeir,  nlicre  its  hhk 
found.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  nf  Ol>  i 
whjdi  foimerly  ppM'ccded  from  Hit,  lin. 
north  ifHilla,  and  mn  paroJkl  to  the  Euplx  " 
of  Khor  Abdollah  (mm  ih«  man  in  Nirfwhr't 
bung,  turn.  ii.  p.  34H) ;  thn  bed  of  this  canal,  whirb  n  p*- 
bRbiy  tho  antjunt  Pallacupas,  may  still  l>o  tracod.  li  aij^ssi 
thai  tho  anticnt  town  of  BsKra  w.i-  iIitiitii--!.  whA  fell  «" 
decay  in  consequence  of  tbisrjn  ■'  '  (Kia- 

iwir's  MfnuAT  (/  lh»  Pemari  ' 
neifttrvkretbung  nacA  Aivti-  r' 
Ketipel's  Joumrtf/rom  India  I"  . 

B.\SS,  an  island,  or  rnllicr^;. 

Forth,  about  Ibren  miles  from  ILu  tthun.-,   ■ 

tho  prmnnnUiry  upon  which  tbe  uiilent  fm  i ' 

is  situated.    It  appears  to  bo  principally  ci.\  , 

stone  aiul  trap-tufT.    It  u  neariy  uf  a  ti  ■  > 

nbovu  the  sixih  of  a  mlla  In  dlamatsr,  lui'l  i 

above  the  surface  of  the  sea.    7'owanli  the  ■ 

opposite  the  main-land,  it  decline*  with  ihcltind  corks  10 

I  he  wilier,  nnd  there  alTordH  tbo  only  Inndiuu-plaeii.     Y«l 

even  here  it  is  unly  oceetsiblc  in  ralm  weatbur,  and   xut 

without  dsnjjer  vwn  tbsn  to  thine  wbu  are  unaovuainiMd 

10  make  fpioi  their  landing  by  lHkin)>  the  up|Mmui|IT 
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whtn  tho  Iwrt  riMK  upon  tha  top  nf  ■  w>t«,  TowftrdR  th» 
wcsl.  iKii'lli,  atiil  iKiiit,  it  risei  perpeDdiciilarl)'  out  of  llie  lea 
ni-arly  2UU  liMit  hi^li,  sikI  in  ■iimti  plucen  ihn  pruuipicus 
liatiit'ovur.  Ill  iilhur  pliic-ei  tliu  ruck  ii  excKVkiuil  ti>  a  ^rent 
dupth  tif  (lie  wave*:  thcru  U  uiio  c-nvern  wliicli  runs  iiuite 
tbiMugh  tlio  n>i:k.  uiiil  alTxrd*  (hultur  lu  r  vatt  iiumlicr  uf 
Willi  piitu»ns.  The  soa  it  fniin  'iOU  to  3Uii  fot  ()u«|>  ut  tlie 
fout  oflbe  pcrpomliculur  diflii,  but  U  »liulluw  un  Ibc  Buutti 
•iilu  when  Ibu  rock  tk-Rliiie*.  Thcro  in  &  sprint;  on  tlie 
duiiiniit  uf  thu  rocrk,  which  iii  Ibimur  tiiuus  Mipjiliutl  unlur 
to  tbe  i;urri«on  ut*  n  small  eattlfl.  Thore  i-t  pn'iiiiro  I'nr  : 
tuvnty  iir  tbirty  Kbuu)i,  anil  a  small  warivn  of  riibliits  :  liut 
lbs  iiiUnil  ii  it  pniunl  L'bk'lly  rumarkalilu  iur  bcini:  Tra- 
ijiii-nliil  by  Aniu  ul'  afiiialic  binlii.  wbich  eniiliiiiie  there 
liiiriiii,'  till!  summer,  anil  iilmnst  niver  tbe  eiiliru  KurCirc 
uilh  ili<-ir  iiuitH,  viti;:).  Hiid  yiuin^c.  Ol'  Ibe  liinl*  ubicb  I'n.'- 
iiutiit  ibu  riH-k,  tbo  wibii  iiw«!  Hbc  }iiliranux  b-tm-iHiii  uf 
l-iiinmio)  aril  tlio  imixl  abiimlunt  niul  iiiUTL'slirii;.  Tlii-v 
ain\o  III  March  iin'l  b-avu  in  Soptciiibvr.  S.miu  b-v  {Kiii:- 
nilly  Klav  nb>iut  ibu  i>lnii'l  tb^>llL:buut  the  uiiilvr,  uiiii-li  :in< 
■iippuMiil  to  he  tbiiKu  tliJt  aril  t<>:>  old  tii  i-itnliiru  iin  (lii-  dio- 
unl  tiiiiht  uiidi'rlnkcn  l>y  Ur-  i.lliem,  Tbcy  nviibcr  i-niiiu 
n.-t  Kiiawar  all  ai  i>nf  liinu;  anil  it  is  ulMurki'i)  ili^ii  hi-T-rv  \ 
llic  airii-al  Of  an*-  diii^^i.-ii  onliL-  uiaiii  Wly.  a  r.»-  <"iih-  Ii> 
lliB  l);iii.t  wlio  aril  siinpu'i'd  to  liuvo  lii-iti  ilii«patrlu-il  a* 
■.rmits.  Rj.>  i.  ilii'  ..iiu  ...lui.d  on  thu  en^ti'rn  riMst  uf 
lii'ilnin  uliK'b  tliu  hiiliin  K<mn  fri.i|iieiiti.  jniibulilv  on 
n.'1-iiiiiit  .'fiU  i:t.r^;il<;:l  an<l  priri  pi  lolls  >id.Mi.  It  is  dniii-iilt 
f.<r  the  «i>),iii  L"«i-^ii  \>  r^su  iVxni  llic  luvi'l  IniuU  and  it 
iH  nnlliri'rl  tli:it  l\\-<-v  ••{  llu'  iDrlliL'rn  and  western  i^Iundri  uf 
Siitiaiiil  t'l  « liLi'li  il  iMniL-i  lire  ufa  MiniUr  ytriu'luru  to  this 
«('  Ih-.-^.     Cli^.rli's  II.  )>iiri'h.i->i^d  this  i.lnnd  uf  tbo  Uiidor 


l:u. 


lid  1 


r  his  I 


UM'.i  ii-i:!  !.i:itu-i>ri>iii.  AHi-r  tliii  revoUitinn  of  mss  adi- 
^piTrili;  1.  »lv  III'  iiK'u  t.,.,k  p^i-.-i.>>Mon  nf  it,  mid  bavini!  a  l.irac 
li>i|.  wli.rii  Ihi'v  JKi-IO'l  11JI  on  the  r>K-k  or  lot  diiiiii  at 
lili'ii-^iiri'.  ihcv  iMmiuillt'd  inanv  net*  of  ]iiMi'v  :  ami  it  had 
>Ue  .loiihtl'iil  li.,nn:ir  nf  h.-inu'  ih'-  l.i-t  plin'u  in  Ureal  Itrlt-iiii 
ivliifh  litl.i  ..lit  f.r  .Iatii.-<  II.  TlH'iMJ  hM  n«,-n  wi-ru  at  lii.I 
(ihli^N-,1  1..  mrr.-iidiT  in  mnsi'qiii'nii'  nf  tbo  Iom  of  their  boat 
a.i'l  thv  failiii'L-  rjf  ihi'ir  ti-iial  Minplii'S  uf  pMVi)-i<ins  from 
F.MU,-,..  Ti..'  pl.ii-.-  wi.!.  s.,.n  iidiT  lHvcii  to  1'n-vidi-nt 
l)ilri:iil.K  u,|.|  I-  Mill  |.i..-<-..iii  In  hi-  faniilv.  (Wnlkcr* 
y-;...ivv  .,:,  .\„',„'i'  H'-l-n,  .i-i'l  Ihir-jIKi-m .mv :  (!..ii);h-« 
.lllili-.iit  i.,<-,!„f.;, :  Carh-lv«  T'-p-s'<'l'''''"'<  ^''''''"'""'1/ 


HVs: 


IV  Siiiitli  Walrs  and  \a. 


■■•hna  i>\ii.Ti;ii.i]i    iv.iiii    t'lirt   .lii-Ur-m    in   an  npt-i 
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King'*  TsUnd  to  tho  wMHrerd,  and  Fumcaux'i  Oroup  to 
the  caHttriird,  bound  the  straits,  which  within  \hesp  limit* 
aro  so  thickly  studdud  with  islnnds  and  ihouU,  ihat  allbouuh 
thi«  passaf!*)  is  now  much  used  by  vcswU  an  hciiii;  liy  mr 
th«  Hhortur  mute  to  the  t'as'crn  Hhores  nf  AiiBlrolia,  lis  navi- 
Italiiin  iH.tosuy  the  least. cntical  and  anxinnti.  'lliesc  i^lalllU 
aluiind  in  *ea\*,  (U!a-i.-li!phunls,  and  oilier  niarinu  aniinali, 
Tlii-y  aro  niui^h  frequenlcd  by  vcsmIs  fri>in  iIih  culiniy,  for 
the  purpuHe  nf  ohtaiuin;;  tbo  vkins  of  Ihtih-  imiiiials  frnm 
runawHV  ronrii-ts  ami  rtfu^-ccs  from  Van  Dicmen's  Lund 
whi)  have  Mm;:ht  an  astluin  un  the  i<.lands. 

Ill  UccrinlHT.  liijii,  a  new  i-slablishnii'iit  was  fmindcd  at 
HFL'slcrii  I'ort.lMiIwoi-n  l^lrt  I'bilipand  Wil-mn's  l'ruin»iiloTy, 
on  thu  Houib  ci>B«t  uf  Now  Sinilb  Wale)!.  Indciuiidi'iil  of 
the  n'hiiniaLi'K  olfcn-d  lor  sctlliiif;  htrchy  the  tcrlilily  of 
tli(-  Hill,  which  \!i  woll  H'dliTcd  by  a  naiiiialdc  riiur,  Ibc 
]t:iss  and  niitncmnit  Irihnlaric*.  Kiii-h  a  M-tlL-inoiit  in  ibe 
iniiri'  iloirablc.  ■■>  thcru  is  no  othur  Hiii'liuragu  f -r  sbippiiiK 
on  Ibis  sido  the  Straits  fnitn  WiU^in's  Pruin->nli>r<'  lo  Uaiie 
llo-vi-,  a  ili-lanci!  of  nearly  -iM  niiUii.  It  i«  aUu  in  con* 
ti'inplalion  to  eid<iiii»-  IfinLi'i'  NIaii'l.  rKinuV  .-(MWrii/ia; 
fnuninuhniii'i  Tir-.  V-mfiH  Srif  S;iilh  U\tlm) 

H.VSSA,  alsu  inl.id  BATFA  it  HUI-TA.  is  the  best 
purl  un  that  pari  of  tho  i'ua>t  of  Guinea  H'hicli  in  calkil  the 
(iruiii  coa^t,  and  Ik  iiitiialcd  Iielwei-ii  llui  capcH  nf  Me.'iurada 
and  \jis  ■'nlinii'i.  lius-'a  iii  aliuut  KVeiity  <t  eiiihly  niilca 
I'roin  l^ipe  Me->iirado,  uiii)  a  fuw  luili-f  tu  ih'>  nnrtli-wcit  of 
tlic  AiiiiTicau  coliiny  of  Lilwria.  in  ahuut  7=  N.liit..  and  lo" 
yo'  \V.  lon-r.  It  waii  forinurly  much  n'siTtinl  in  hy  liiulinti 
vcist'U,  <-»pcially  when  tbo  pi-iiper  hr'Uul.t  friun  ibu  Ea*! 
Indies  was  n'tl  snlKdent  for  tbo  ronKuni|iliiin  nf  Kuropo, 
and  ilie  deficiency  was  luadu  up  by  that  W'rt  of  riii]r>c  ix'p- 
)M'ru'hii'li  tho  Diileb  call  gnii/ii  uiid  the  l^inlupuuM!  hfxIiM, 
niid  which  i;ruws  oil  llii'«  coa^t  ill  frri-iil  ahniiilance.  In 
hiliT  liiiio  It  "as  onlv  iH'ca!.i..iial1v  ri'jorlud  lo  hv  vcssc-la 
iri.dinu-  lu  Uio  c,>iiiii:iiuus  riia>ti  fut  h'.avc  The  country 
^itiiMit  il  a)iuiiiid<  in  fruitii,  VKperially  uraii;n->,  luinoiis,  and 
banannri  :  ami  aUn  in  pa->lurp»<  uiid  cutile,  ^he(■p,  and 
>p>als,«  Inch  furnish  ve'iieH  with  ample  snpphcr.  (I..iiuiarthc, 

BASSA'NU,  a  town  uf  ihe  Venetian  Statei,  in  tbo  pro- 
vince of  Virenxi  in  AiiKlrian  Ilalv.  It  i-  hiinatud  on  a 
ircntli-  diM'livily  un  tlio  cn^'ieni  orlefl  liank  of  the  viver  Dnnta 
mi  tlie  Hurt  hern  Ininlcr  uf  ibe  itn-at  I'adiiim  |>lain,aiidal  Ibo 
hint  of  tli«  loii'iT  hilU  u'hii-li  ri>e  firuduallv  to  lliu  mirth  aiiit 
we-^l  uf  11  tiiwiiiils  llie  Alps  of  the  Tvnd.  'll  is  un  llu:  direct 
m:i.1  ii..ni  I'liiiiu  to  Trento,  21  i.iilei  N.  bv  \V,  of  Paibia, 
aii.ll.-.  N.N.KofViccn/a.  Tbe  town  i..  joined  In  a  >uburb 
on  the  ri;:bt  bank  uf  the  Brenta  bv  a  bainlnoim:  bTiil)[e,  ori- 
"iniilly  built  by  i'nlladio.  and  alWrMards  rutonil  by  I  bo 
arcbilect  Feriiieilla.  Several  uf  the  cliun-bcs  ol'  Bai^aiio 
ail-  de[i>rali'[i  with  painting.'!  by  Uiaeniuoda  l*unlu,called'll 
Bussano.'  and  bin  miii  Kraiu-eT'co.  IhhIi  nalivc.'>  of  this  Inwn. 

I'he  orimii  of  Bni«atio  Is  not  kinnrii.  It  u-  flr-t  iiolit'i'il 
in  the  history  of  tliu  family  of  Een■lill.^  ibe  lurdi  of  tho 
^larcb  nf  Trcviii,  unib-r  the  emperofH  of  tin:  huiiK.-  uf  IIii- 
hen>tnuiren.  The  fainouih  Ki-i-eliiui  da  Honiauo,  of  eiucl 
iiieinury.  n'-ideil  la'te  niiiic  liine.niiil  built  tbe  luucr  wliich 
still  Koe-''  bt  liiA  name.  Fniiieia  1.  of  Carrara,  ionlof  l*ailiia, 
(■nihelh>lu-<l  and  finlineil  Ibe  lunii.  It  alteruunls  |Ki»e<! 
iiiidu'  ihc  a..inini''n  .■(  lliu  Vi>mnli  of  Milan,  ttho  Ka\e  il  up 
111  lln-l  V,  llie  n'lmljlic  of  Venii-e.  VihIlt  llial  riiiiMii^ 
IVi-iir...  and  ii-  ii-rnlory  r.nmiU M-|Miaie  prniinrc,  «l.i.-h 
«,i-  :.iluiiiii-.loiid  lit  a  I'l'prcM'niatikcofilie  Seiiali-,  wlMwan 
lh.|..iiti.:il  and  niiliiaiy  )!u^e^lulr.  Tbe  iiil.riiul  cml  ad- 
inini-lr.iliiin  »»»  in  the  liaiiiN  of  a  I'ullllell  of  liU  lloblea, 
eliuM'ii  «iit  of  iIh-  raliie  nuuilier  «f  Halite  palririali  famibe.. 
I'^viTi  »<'ar  ten  of  tlw  luituWrH  of  ibo  iMuneil  went  out  iiikI 
■i-d  by  K-ii  <>tlien>  out  of  tlie  [ntneian  Imd; .    I'hiit 


I  .  •  ■  -.i-.-'  m;.:-.  1. 1,  ..1  An-lnha  an.)  T.i-in.i,,,;,  U  l«aw.vn 
A  i-,.,  -  l'i-..M.,|.:,  ■.■■:.■  n. nil.  and  C-;.c„l.,rn  .ad  to  i:,i. 
■I'll,  I  ..■ .'  -...ii.v  k  1A.....I  wlrci,  u  tn.-,  „u!....   Thu  Ufaie.t 
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iary.  Bassano  contains,  also,  the  printing  establishment  of 
Reniundini,  one  of  the  lar^^cst  in  Italy,  which  has  paper-mills 
annexed  to  it,  as  well  as  a  school  of  engraving  wiiich  has 
produced  Volpato,  Bartolozzi,  Vendramini,  and  other  cclo- 
brated  engravers.  Bassano  has  about  10,000  iuliabitants. 
The  country  around  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  vines  and 
olive  trees,  and  interspersed  with  villages.  About  twelve 
miles  north-east  of  Bassano,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Fiave,  is  the  village  of  Possagno,  the  birth-place  of  the 
sculptor  Canova,  who  began  there  a  handsome  temple  in 
the  shape  of  a  rotunda,  in  which  he  intended  to  be  buried. 
Ho  left  it  unfinished,  but  it  has  been  continued  l)y  his 
bnitbcr,  and  must  now  be  nearly  completed.  (Al))rizzi, 
Opp.radi  Canova;  Toj)Ogra/ia  Veneta;  Marucini,  11  lias- 
tann,  &c.) 

BASSA'NO  (GIACOMO  DA  PONTE)  was  bom  at 
Bassano  in  1510.  He  was  instructed  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  his  art  by  his  father,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Bonifazio,  whose  mean 
jealousy  withheld  from  him  the  instruction  which  he  had 
stipulated  to  give.  But  in  a  city  which  abounded  with 
the  works  of  Titian,  Parmegiano.  and  Tintoret,  Bassano 
stood  in  little  need  of  a  particular  master;  he  applied 
himself  with  intense  assiduity  to  the  general  study  of  those 
great  artists,  and,  in  all  that  relates  to  mechanical  prac- 
tice, with  extraordinary  success :  nor  are  evidences  want- 
ing that  even  in  grandeur  of  style  and  conception  he  ex- 
hibited at  that  time  a  capacity  which  none  who  judge  him 
by  his  later  works  would  suppose  him  to  have  possessed. 
He  painted,  in  front  of  the  Casa  Michelli,  a  fresco  repre- 
senting Sampson  destroying  the  Philistines,  parts  of  which, 
especially  the  figure  of  the  hero  himself,  approximate  to  the 
grimdeur  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  pictures  of  a  Nativity 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (the  latter  for  the  church  of  St. 
Girolamo),  he  emulatea  the  style  of  Titian  with  equal 
success. 

These  efforts,  however,  were  but  the  results  of  momentary 
enthusiasm.  Bassano's  mind  was  essentially  vulgar ;  he 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  denominated  the  Italian  Rem- 
brandt. The  main  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  artist  all 
exist  in  the  works  of  Bassano ;  gross  vulgarity  of  character, 
absurd  anachronisms  in  costume,  glowing  colour,  concen" 
tratcd  chiar'oscuro,  and  not  un frequently  a  poetic  feeling  of 
effect,  particularly  in  the  management  of  the  background, 
which  IS  singularly  at  variance  with  the  homely  style  of  the 
figures.  Bassano  also  painted  portraits,  and  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Venice  sat  to  him  during  his 
residence  in  that  citv,  among  them  Sebastiano  Venezio,  the 
doge,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto  (see  Bryan).  On  the  death  of 
his  father  he  returned  to  Bassano  and  took  possession  of  his 
paternal  residence,  situated  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
Brenta.  He  resided  here  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,; 
and  his  style  of  landscape,  drawn  from  the  scenery  which  sur- 
rounded him,  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  even  to  his  least 
successful  performances :  his  horizons  are  usually  high,  and 
terminate  in  a  range  of  blue  mountains,  illuminated  by  the 
risingor  setting  sun.  With  httle  power  of  selection,  Bassano 
had  surprising  facility  in  representing  whatever  he  saw.  He 
delighted  in  rural  subjects  and  their  accompaniments,  and 
such  was  his  fondness  for  painting  cattle,  that  he  sometimes 
introduced  them  without  the  least  attention  to  propriety ; 
in  tbe  picture  of  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  from 
the  temple,  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome,  a  herd  of  oxen  is 
seen  escaping  among  the  intruders.  Exteriors  and  inte- 
riors of  countr}-inns  were  also  favourite  subjects  with 
Bassano :  these  he  often  makes  the  site  for  some  historic;il 
or  scriptural  subject,  but  the  principal  characters  are  always 
made  subordinate ;  groups  of  peasants,  the  hostess,  or  the 
cook,  busy  among  her  kitchen  utensils,  domestic  animals, 
or  still  life,  occupy  tlie  foreground ;  and  the  principal  light 


usually  catches  on  some  very  inferior  object.— m  dopf,  a 
white  napkin,  or  a  brass  kettle.  Little,  however,  is  lost  by 
this  want  of  sulionli nation,  nor  is  any  wish  excited  to  see 
tbe  superior  actors  brought  more  forward ;  for  Bassano,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  'painted  the  boom  of  the 
district  of  Bassano,  and  called  them  patriarchs  and  prophets.* 
His  animals  arc  touched  with  admirable  truth  and  discri- 
mination ;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  such  is  the  spirit, 
clearness,  and  decision  of  his  touch,  the  depth  and  richness 
of  his  tones,  and  the  general  picturesqueness  of  his  effcetSt 
that  his  works  not  only  commanded  the  respect  of  contem- 
porary artists,  but  have  been  always  valued  by  judges  of 
painting  for  qualities  so  important  in  the  art.  Bassano 
painted  with  cxtraonlinary  dispatch,  and  such  of  his  works 
as  were  not  commissioned  were  sent  for  sale  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Vicenza,  Brescia,  Trcviso,  and  Padua, 
where  they  found  ready  purchasers.  His  fame  rose  so  high 
that  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  to  settle 
at  his  court,  but  Bassano*s  attachment  to  his  established 
habits  of  lifo  induced  him  to  decline  this  proposal:  he 
painted  for  that  monarch  pictures  of  the  twelve  months  and 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  a  few  instances  during  his  latter  practice  Bassano 
showed  that  the  feeling  for  grand  design  which  he  had 
manifested  in  his  youth' was  not  quite  extinguished.  His 
altar-pieces  of  the  entombing  of  Chn&l,  in  the  chuTch  of 
Sta.  Maria  in  Vanzo,  at  Padua,  St.  Roche  interceding  with 
the  Virgin  for  the  people  infected  with  the  plague,  at  Vi- 
cenza, and  the  picture  of  the  seizure  of  Christ  in  the  garden, 
are  distinguished  not  only  by  a  sublimity  in  the  general 
effect,  but  bv  a  grandeur  in  the  character  of  the  figures, 
resembhng  tlio  stylo  of  the  Roman  school.  Bassano  died 
in  1592.  There  is  a  prodigious  number  of  his  pictures  in 
the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  they  are  frequently 
seen  in  English  collections.  There  are  many  engravings 
from  his  works. 

BASSANO  (FRANCESCO  DA  PONTE)  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  painter  of  considerable  merit. 
Giacomo  Da  Ponte  had  four  sons  who  followed  his  profes- 
sion. Francesco,  the  eldetit,  bom  in  1 548,  is  called  the 
younger  Bassano ;  he  studied  with  his  father  and  practised 
m  Venice,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  by 
various  altar-pieces,  one  in  particular  of  St.  Apollonia,  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Afra,  at  Brescia.  But  his  most  distin- 
guished performances  were  a  series  of  pictures  painted  for 
the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  commemorative  of  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  YTw\cesco  threw 
himself  from  a  window  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  died  on  the 
spot,  in  1591. 

Giovanni  Da  Ponte  was  the  second  son  of  Giacomo,  and 
bom  in  1 553.  He  is  chiclly  known  as  a  copyist  of  his 
fathers  works,  which  he  imitated  with  such  accuracy,  that 
his  copies  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  originals : 
he  died  in  1C13. 

Lcandro  Da  Ponto  was  the  third  son  of  Giacomo,  born  in 
1558.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  iwrtrait-paintcr,  and 
was  knighted  by  the  Doge  Grimani,  who  sat  to  him.  Ho 
painted  historical  and  sacred  subjects  occasionally  ;  among 
the  best  are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Resuscitation 
of  I^zarus,  the  former  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  the 
latter  in  that  of  La  Curilii,  at  Venice.   Ixandro  died  in  1623. 

Girolamo  Da  Ponte  was  the  youngest  son  of  Giacomo, 
born  in  1560.  He  was  much  employe<l  by  his  father  in 
copving,  but  contrihute<l  an  original  performance,  an  altar- 
piece  ol  great  merit,  of  St.  Barbara  and  the  Virgin,  to  iho 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Bassano:  bodied  in  1622.  Tiic 
same  .style  prcdonunates  in  the  works  of  all  the  Basssvnos, 
which  exhil)it,  with  the  exception  of  a  f^y*  pictures,  much 
more  of  the  manual  than  the  mental  capacity  of  art.  (irfinxi ; 
Bryan's  Diet,  of  Painters  and  Engravers.) 
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